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ARTS and SCIENCES, 


RAB 


or r, a liquid confonant, being the 
R feventeenth letter of our alphabet. 
9 Its found is formed by a guttural 
extrufion of the breath, vibrated 
through the mouth, with a fort of quiver- 
ing motion of the tongue drawn from 
the teeth, and cannulated with the tip a 
little elevated towards the palate. In 
greek words it is frequently afpirated 
with an after it, as in rhapfody, rhe. 
toric, &c. otherwife it is always fol- 
lowed by a vowel at the beginning of 
words and fy] ables, 
In the notes of the antients, R. or RO. 
fignifies Roma; R.C, Romana civitas; 
R, G. C. rei gerende caufa; R.F.E.D. 
refte fattum & diGum; RG.F. regis 
filius; R. P. res publica, or Romani 
principes; and R, R. R. F.F.F, res 
Romana ruet ferro, fame, flamma. 
Ufed as a numeral, R antiently ftood 
for eighty, and with a dafh over it, thus 
R, for eighty thoufand ; but the greek 
r, or ¢, fignified an hundred. 
In the prefcriptions of phyficians, R or 
K ftands for recipe, i. e. take. 


RAAB, a city of lower Hungary, fituated © 


at the confluence of the rivers Danube 
and Raab, and fubjeét to the houfe of 
Auftria ; eaft longitude 18°, north lati- 
tude 48°, 

RABATE, in falconry, is faid of a 
hawk, when by the motion of the hand, 
lure, &¢. the leaves off purfuing her 
prey or quarry. 
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RABBETING; in carpentry, the plane 
ning, or cuiting of channels or grooves 
in boards, &c, 
In thip-carpentry, it fignifies the letting 
in of the planks of the fhip into the 
keel; which, in the rake and run of a 
fhip, is hollowed away, that the planks 
may join the clofer. - . 

RABBI, or Razains, a title which the — 
pharifees and dofiors of the law among 
the Jews afflumed, and literally fignifies 
matters, or excellents. 
There were feveral gradations before 
they arrived at the dignity of a rabbing® 
which was not conferred till they had ace 
quired the profoundeft knowledge of the 
law and the traditions, It does not how= 
ever appear, that there was any fixed ages — 
or previous examination neceflary; but 
when a man had diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his fkill in the written and oral law, and 
paffed through the fubordinate degreesy 
he was faluted a rabbin by the public 
voice, 
Among the modern Jews, for near feven 
hundred years paft, the learned men ree 
tain no other title than that of rabbi, of 
rabbins; they have great refpect paid 
them, have the firft places or feats im 
their fynagogues, determine a!l matters 
of controverfy, and frequently pro- 
nounce upon civil affairs: they lave 
even a power to excommunicate the dii- 
obedient. 

RABBINET, a finall piece of ordnance, 
yp Re bet weem 
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RAC 
between a falegnet and a bale 
article Cann Ne 4 ba) upat m 
ABBINISTS, among the modern Jews, 
an appellation given to the doétrine of 
the rabbins concerning traditions, in op- 
pofition to the caraites, who reject all 
_ traditions, See the article CARAITES. 

RABBIT, cuniculus, in zoology, a well 
_ known animal of the lepus, or hare- 
kind, with a very fhort tail, 
The rabbit, though a {maller, is a hand- 
fomer creature than the hare, but is of 
various colours even in the fame country, 
its general one in fhis kingdom being a 
ale brownifh-grey on the back, and 
wilite on_the beily ; however, there are 
fome daiker, of a filvery- grey, and alto- 
gether white, 
There is alfo a Jong-tailed {pecies, of 
the fize of our common rabbit, called 
the fiberianorabbit, from its being. fre- 
quent in Ruffia and Tartary. ° 
For the method of catching rabbits, ‘by 
_. means of ferrets, fee FERRET. 
RACCOURCY, ‘in heraldry, fignifies the 
fame as coupee; that is, cut off or fhort- 
ened; and denotes acrofs, or other or- 
dinary, that does not extend to the edge 
of the tcheon, as they always do 
when abfolutely named without fuch dif- 
tin@ion. ; A 
RACE, in general, fignifies running with 
others in order to obtain a prize, either 
on foot, or by riding on horfe-back,* in 
% 


chariots 
Racing one of the exercifes among 
the antient grecian games, which was 
performed in a courfe containing an 
hundred and twenty five paces; and 
thofe who contended in thefe foot-races 
were frequently clothed in armour. Cha- 
riot and horfe races alfo made a part of 
thefe antient games, See GAMES. 
For horfe-racing, as pratifed amongft 
us, fee the article HORSE-RACING, 
RAcE, in genealogy, a lineage or extrac- 
= tion _contenued from father to fon. 
RACHITIS, the-rickeTs,sin medicine. 
., See the article Rickers, 
RACILLA, one of the leaft of the iflands 
of the Archipelago, near the ifland of 
Ajo, not inhabited, 


~ RACK, in the manege, a pace in which 


a borfe neither trots nor ambles, but fhuf- 
fles as itvere between, 


‘The racking-pace is indeed much the 


{ame asthe amble, only it is a {wiiter 
time and fhorter tread. 
Rack is alfo a. wodden frame, made to 
hold hay or fodder for cattle. 

§ 
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_Seethe Rack, an engine of torture, furnithed 
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with pullies and chords, @c. for ex- 
torting confcfhion from criminals, 


Rack, ArAc, or ARRAC, in commerce, 


a {pirituous liquor made by the Tartars 
of Tongufia, who are fubje& to the 
ezarina of Mufcovy. This kind of rack 
is made of mare’s-milk, which is left to 
be four, and afterwards diftilled twice 
er thrice between two earthen pots clofe- 
ly ftopped, from whence the liquor runs 
through a fmall wooden pipe. This li- 
quor is more intoxicating than brandy 
diftilled from wine. 

Rack is alfo a. fpirituous I'quor which 
the Englith get from Batavia or Malacca, 
of which there are three forts, the one 
being extracted from the cocoa-tree, the 


_fecond from rice, and the third from fu- 


gar: but the firft is the beft and moft in 
ufe, Jtis made of the bloffom-bunch of 
the cocoa-tree : for which purpofe they 
tie the bunch while it is #1] wrapped up 
within its cod, or membrane, with a 
piece of packthread, and then, with a 
knife make a crofs cut in that bunch, a 
little above the place where it is med, and 
adapt 4 yitcher to it to receive the liquor, 
whith is called toddy, and is vinous, 
palatable and fweet: others ufe a bam- 
boe-cane inftead of a pitcher. Having 
thus drawn the liquor, they J@®it fer- 
ment, and afterwards dittil it. 

Goa and Batavia are the chief places. for 
rack, At Goa there are feveral kinds; 
fingle, double, and treble diftilled: but 
the double diftilled, which is that com- 
monly fent abroad, is but a wagk fpirit 
when compared with hatavia-rack ; yet, 
on account of its peculiar and agrecable 
flavour, it is preferred to ali the other 
racks of India. ‘The prior rack, made 
at Madrafs, the Columbo and Quilone 
rack, being fiery hot fpirits, are but little 
valued by the Europeans, and therefore 
feldom imported, though they are highly 
prized among the natives. 

Rack, on being imported, pays a duty 
of 61. 15s. 6d, the ton, containing 
two hundred fifty-two galions; and a 
drawback, on exportation, of 61,13. 
3d, befides which, it pays forthe excife- 
duty, 4s. 8d. the gallon, ’ 


> 


To Rack avines, &c. to draw them off from 


their lees, after their having ttood long 
enongh to clear and fettle, 

Hence rack-vintage is frequently ufed 
for the. fecond voyage our wine-mer- 
chants ufed to make into France for 
racked. wines. 


RACK- 


RAD 

RACKELSBURG, a town of Germany, 

in the circle of Aufria, twenty-three 
miles fouth-eaft of Gratz. 

RACKET, a kind of bat to ftrike the 
ball with at tennis ; ufually confifting of 
a lattice or net-work of cat-gut ftrained 
very tight in a circle of wood, with a fhaft 

_ or handle. 

Racker is alfo a kind of fnow fhoe, or 
machine, which the favages of Canada 
bind to their feet, to enable them to walk 
more commodioufly on the fnew ; ‘made 
much in the manner of a. tennis-racket. 
Its figure isa lozenge, of which the two 
obtu(e angles are turned off, It is bound 
about with very fine thongs of leather, 
the mathes of which are much fmaller and 
clofer than thofe of our rackets, In the 
middle is fitted a kind of fhoe lined with 
wool or hair, to be tied on to the ancle. 

RACKOON, coati, in zoology, an ame- 
rican quadruped of the fhape of a beaver, 
only {omewhat fmaller, and with hair 
like that of a fox; its head too is like 
that of a fox, only that the ears are 
fhorter, roundifh, and naked ; its tail is 
longer than its body, and not unlike that 
of a cat, with annular ftreaks of differ- 

ent colours. 

RADLAA, in anatomy, a branch of the 
brachial artery. See ARTERY. 

RADLAUS, or Rapiatis. See the ar- 
ticle RADIALIS. 

RADIAL cuRVES, are curves of the 
fpiral kind, whole ordinates, if they may 
be fo called, all terminate in the center of 
the including circle, appearing like radii 
of that circle, whence the name, See the 
articles CURVE and SPIRAL. 

RADIALIS, or RapDizus, in anatomy 
the name of two mutcles of the arm ; 
one of which, called radialis internus, 
is one of the three flexor mufcles of the 
carpus, or hand, which arifing from the 
internal condyle of the humerus, is in- 
ferted into the bone of the carpus next 
the thumb; and the other, called radia- 
lis externus, is one of the three extenfor 
mufcles of the hand, which arifing from 
the external condyle of the humerus, is 
inferred into the firft metacarpal bone. 
See FLEXOR and EXTENSOR, 

RADIANT, or RADIATING POINT, in 
optics, is any point of a vifible object from 
whence rays proceed. See the articles 
Vision and RADIATION. 

RaDIANT, or RAYONANT, in heraldry. 
See the article RAYONANT,. » 

RADIATED FLowers, in botany, ere 
fuch as have feveral femt-floicules fet 
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round a difk, in form ofa radiant far: 
thofe which have no fuch rays are called 
difcous flowers. See the articles FLow- 
ER, BoTAaNny, &e, ae 
The term radiated is alfo ufed with re-. 
fpe&t to one of the antient crowns. See 
the article CROWN. 

RADIATION, the a& of a body emittin 
or diffufing rays of light all round, as 
from acenter, See the articles Licut, 
Ray, Ge. 
Radiation is confidered in optics as three- 
fold, viz. direSt, refiméted, or refracted. 
See the articles Vis1on, REFLECTION, 
and REFRACTION. 
Though every vilible body be radiating, 
yet it need not be luminous in itfelf, bur 
only illuminated ; that is, it may ofate 
rays received froma luminous body, as 
well as emit thofe of its own. ¥ 
Some ufe the term radiation, to denote 
the motion of the animal fpirits ;| where- 
as others rather incline to the opinion of 
their circulation, See the articles Anr- 
MAL SPIRITS, CIRCULATION, @c, 

Plane of RapiaTioNn, See Phang, 

RADICAL, in general, fomething that 

ferves as a bafis or foundation, — 
Hence phyficians talk. much of a radical 
moifture. See Radical MoisT uRE. 
In grammar, we give the appellation ta- 
dical to primitive words, in cohtradif- 
tinStion to compounds and derivatives, 
See the article PRIMITIVE. ©. 
Algebrailts alfo {peak of the radical fen 
of quantities, which is the charadter ex- 
prefling their roots. See thearticles Roo 
and CHARACTER. . 

RADICATION, a term ufed by fome for 
the action whereby plants take root, or 
fhoot out roots. See the articles Roor 
and VEGETATION. 

RADICLE, that part of the feeds of all 
plants, which upon vegetating becomes 
its root, and is difcoverable by the micro- 
fcope. See VEGETATION. 

RADICOFANI, a town of Tufcany, 42 
miles fouth of Sienna. 

RADIOMETER, an inflrument other- 
wife called the fore-ftaff. See the article 
FORE-STAFF. 

RADISH, raphanus, in botany, &c. 
the article RAPHANUS. 

RADIUS, in geometry, the femi-diameter 
of acircle, or a right line Gaditvom 
the center to the,circumference. See the 
article CIRCLE. 

In trigonometyy, the radius is termed 
the whole fine, or fine of 90%. Se@ the 
article SINE, 

t . For 


See 
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For the radius of the evolute, of curva- 
‘ture, @c, in the higher geometry, fee 
EvoLure, CurvaTurE, &e, 

Some alfo call the fore-ftaff radius aftroe 
nomicus. See FORE-STAFF. 

Rap1vs, in anatomy, the exterior bone of 
the arm, defcending along with the ulna 
from the elbow to the wrilt, See the ar- 
ticle SKELETON. 

In its upper extremity there is a gle- 
noid cavity for its articulation with the 
humerus; alfo a creft, by means of 
which it is articulated with the ulna: 
in the lower extremity the head is thick- 
er, and of a more angular figure, with 
a very large hollow in its middle, for its 
articulation with the wrift. 

RADIX, the fame with root. See the 
article Roor. 

RADNOR, the capital of the county of 
Radnor in Wales, fituated in weft long. 
© 6/, north lat. 52° 20/. : 
RAFFLING, a game with three dice, in 
which he who throws the greateft pair, 
or pair royal, in three calts, wins the 

prize or ftake. \ 
‘The rafflz is properly a doublet or triplet : 
for a raffle of all aces or duces, carries 
it againft mere points. 

Raffling is alfo ufed when a number of 
people club for the purchafe of a commo- 
dity ; and he that throws the higheft on 
three dice takes it. 


RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of tim- 


ber, which ftanding by pairs on the reafon 
or raifing piece, meet in an angle at the 
top, and form the roof of a building. 

It is a rule in building that no rafters 
fhould ftand farther than twelve inches 
from one another: and as to their fizes 
or fcantlings, it is provided by aét of par- 
liament, that principal rafters, from 
twelve feet fix inches to fourteen feet fix 
inches long, be five inches broad at the 
top and eight at the bottom, and fix 
inches thick. Thofe from fourteen feet 
fix inches to eighteen feet fix inches long, 
to be nine inches broad at the foot, feven 
inches at the top, and feven inches thick-s 
and thofe from eighteen feet fix inches, 
to twenty-one feet fix inches long, to he 
ten inches broad at the foot, eight at the 
top, and eight thick. Single rafters, 
eight feet in length, muft have four 
ings and a half, and three inches three 
quarters in their fquare. Thofe of nine 
feet long muft be five and four inches 
fquare. 

Principal rafters fhould be nearly as 


thick at the bottom as the beam, and 
fhould diminith in their length one fifth 
or one fixth of their breadth; the king- 
potts fhould be as thick as the principal 
rafters, and their breadth, according to 
the bignefs of them that are intended to 
be Jet into them, the middle part being 
a fomewhat broader than the thick- 
nefs. 

RAG, or Rake, acompany, or herd of 
young colts. 

RAGGED-uHawk, among falconers, is 
one that has his feathers broken. See the 
article Hawk. 

RaGGED, in heraldry. See RAGULED. 

RAGOUT, or RaGoo, a fauce, or fea- 

foning, intended to roufe the appetite 
when loft or languifhiog. 
This term is alfo ufed for any high fea- 
foned dith prepared of fieth, fifth, greens, 
or the like; by ftewing them with bacon, 
falt, pepper, cloves, and the like ingre- 
dients, We have ragouts of celery, , of 
endive, afparagus, cock’s-combs, gib- 
lets, cray-fith, @e. 
Theantients had a ragout called garum, 
made of the putrified guts of a certain 
fith kept till it diffolved into a mere fanies, 
which was thought fuch a dainty, that, 
according to Pliny, its price equalled 
that of the richeft perfumes. 

RAGULED, or Racaep, in heraldry, 
jagged or knotted. ‘This term is applied 
to a crofs formed of the trunks of two 
trees without their branches, of which 
they fhew only the ftumps. See plate 
CCXXVIL. fig. 2. 

Raguled differs from indented, in that 
the latter is regular, the former not. 

RAJA, the title of the indian black princes, 
the remains of thofe who ruled there be- 
fore the moguls, Some of the rajas are 
faid to preferve their indepencdeny, efpe- 
cially in the mountainous parts ; but moft 
of them pay an annual tribute to the mo- 
gul. The indians call them rai; the 
Perfians raiaz, in the plural; and our 
travellers rajas, or ragias. 

Raja, in ichthyology, a genus of the 
chondropterygious order of fifhes, with 
five apertures of the gills on each 
fide; the head and body are depreffed 
or flat; the fides are terminated with 
broad fins, which fupply the place of 
pectoral fins in other fifhes; the eyes are 
in the upper part of the head, and be- 
hind them is a fingle foramen; and the 
tail is ufually long and flender. 

To this genus belong the gion 
£e- 
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fire-flaire, fea-eagle, white-horfe, fkaite, 
and torpedo or cramp-fifh. 

RAJAMAHAL, a city of the hither In- 
dia, fituated on the river Ganges, in 86° 
30! eaft long. and 24° 30’ north lat. 

RAJANIA, in botany, a genus of the: 
dioecia hexandria cla(s of plants, with- 
out any flower petals; the fiuit is round- 
ith, and contains a fingle feed of the 
fame fhape. 

RAIL, in archite&ture, is ufed in different 
fenfes, as for thofe pieces of timber which 
lie horizontally between the pannels of 
wainfcot; for thofe which lie over and 
under the balufters in balconies, ftair- 
eafes, and the like; and alfo for thofe 
pieces of timber which Jie horizontally 
from poft to poft in fences, either with 

_ poles or without. 

RAIL, ortygometra, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds of the order of the fcolopa- 
ces, the beak of which is fhorter than the 
toes: it is of a.comprefied form, and 
terminated in a point; but the two chaps 
are equal in length. It is of the fize of 
the common magpye, and is an elegant 
bird, of a bright brown colour, varie- 
gated with black fpots; it is common in 
rich paftures, where its confiant note is 
Crex, Crex. 

RAIN, a watery-meteor, which defcends 
from the clouds in form of drops of wa- 
ter. See CLoup, METEOR, &c. 

Rain is apparently the precipitated va- 
pours of watery clouds: thus, when va- 
rious congeries of clouds are driven to- 
gether by the agitation of the winds, they 
mix and run into one body, and by that 
means diffolve and condenfe each other 
into their former fubftance of water ; 
alfo the coldnefs of the air is a great 
means to collect, compa, and condenfe 
clouds into water; which being heavier 
than the air, muft of neceffity fall 
through it in the form we call rain. 
Now the reafon why it falls in drops, 
and not in whole quantities, as it be- 
comes condenfed, is the refiftance of the 
ait; whereby, being broken and divided 
into {maller and fmaller parts, the farther 
it paffes through the air, it at laft arrives 
to usin fmall drops. 

Mr. Derham accounts for the precipita- 
tion hence, that the veficule being full 
of air, when they meet with a colder 
air than that they contain, their air is 
contraéied into a lefs {pace; and, -con- 
fequently, the watery fhell rendered 
thicker, fo as to become heavier than the 
air, &c, 


Others only allow the cold a part in the 
aétion, and bring in the winds as fharers 
with it; indeed, it is plain, that a wind, 
blowing again a cloud, will drive its 
veficulz upon one another, by which 
means feveral of them coalefcing, will 
be enabled to defcend; and the effect 
will be ftill more confiderable if two 
oppofite winds blow towards the fame 
place, Addtothis, that clouds already 
formed, happening to be aggravated 
by freth acceffions of vapour continually 
alcending, may thence be enabled to dee 
fcend, 
According to Rohault, the great caufe of 
rain is the heat of the air, which, afieg 
continuing for fome time near the earthy 
is at length carried up on high by a 
wind, and there thawing the fnowy villi, 
or flocks of the half frozen veficulz, ree 
duces them into drops; which, coalefce 
ing, defcend, 
Others, as Dr. Clarke, @&c. afcribe this 
defcent of the clouds rather to an altera- 
tion of the atmofphere than of the vefi- 
cule; and fuppofe it to arife from a die 
minution of the elattic force of the air. 
This elafticity, which depends chiefly or 
wholly on the terrene exhalations, “be- 
ing weakened, the atmofphere finks un- 
der its burden, and the clouds fall, 
Now the little veficles, being once upon 
the defcent, will perfift therein, notwith- 
ftanding the increafe of refiftance they 
every moment meet with. For as they 
all tend toward the center of the earth, 
the farther they fall, the more coelitions 
will they make; and the more coalitions, 
the more matter will there be under the 
fame furface; the furface only increafing 
as the fquares, but the folidity as the 
cubes; and the more matter under the 
fame furface, the lefs refiftance there will 
be to the fame matter. Thus, if the 
cold, wind, &c. aé&t early enough to 
precipitate the afcending veficles, be- 
fore they are arrived at any confiderable 
height, the coalitions being but few, 
the drops will be proportionably fmall ; 
and thus is formed a dew. If the va- 
pours be more copious, and rife a little 
higher, we have a mift or fog. A little 
higher ftill, and they produce a fmall 
rain, @c. If they neither meet with 
cold nor wind, they form a heavy, thick, 
dark fky. 
Hence, many of the phenomena of the 
weather may be accounted for: as, why 
a cold fummer is always a wet cne, and 
2 warm, a dry one; Why we have com- 
monly 
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_ pmonly. moft rain about the equinoxes ; 


Why a fettled, thick, clofe tky, fcarce 
ever rains, till it have been firft clear. 
As to the quantity of rain that falls, its 
proportion in feveral places at the fame 
time, and in the fame place at feveral 


times, we haye ftore of obfervations, 


journals, &c. in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, &e. 


Preternatural Rains, as of blood, are 


very frequent in our annals, and even 
natural hiltories ; yet, if enquired into, 
they will be found other things than rain. 
Thofe rains, Dr, Merret obferves, are 
nething move than the excrements of in- 
feéts, as butterflies, @c. And he adds, 
that it is very evident the rains of 
wheat are nothing but ivy-berries {wal- 
lowed by the ftarling, and voided again 
by ftooi. 


Rarns, in the fea-language, all that tra& 


of fea to the northward of the equator, 
between four and ten degrees latitude, 
and lying between the meridian of Cape 
Verde and that of the eaftermoft iflands 
of the fame name. 

It is fo called from the.almoft continual 


~. calms, conftant rains, thunder and light- 


ning found there. 


RAIN-BOW, iris, in meteorology, a 


meteor, in form of a party coloured 
arch, or femi-circle, exhibited in a rainy 
fky, oppolite to the fun, by the refraftion 
of his rays in the drops of falling rain. 
See the article REFRACTION, 

In order to illuftrate this phenomenon, 
fuppole BNF G (pl. CCXXVI. fig. 1.) 
to be a fpherical drop of falling rain, 
and AN a ray of the fun falling upon 
it in the point N 3 which ray fuppofe re- 
fraSted to F, from thence reflected to G, 
and there again refracted in the direétion 
GR tothe eye of a Spe&tator; and let 
1G be perpendicular to the drop in the 
point G; then will the ray or beam of 
light, by its refraction at G, be feparated 
into feveral forts of rays, which will 
paint their refpeétive colours in that put 
of the drop; of which that mext the 
pipeediong IG will be red, as being 


eaft refrafied; and the reft in order ° 


above it, viz..orange, yellow, preen, 
blue, indigo, violet. Now it is found 
by computation, that the greateft angle 
SEO, (ibid. fig. 2.) or EOP, becaufe 
OP parallel to SE, under which the 


molt refrangible rays can come to the 


eye of the fpeélator at O, 1s 40° 17’; 
and that the great angle FOP, under 
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which the moft refrangible rays come to 
the eye at O, is 42° 2’: and fo all the 
particles of water, within the difference of 
of thofe two angles, EF, will exbibit 
feverally the various colours of the 
ifm, and_conftitute the interior rain« 
bow in the cloud. See CoLour, 
If the beam of light go not out of the 
crop, at G, but is refle&ted a fecond 
time, to H; (ibid. fig. x and 2.) and 
is there refracted in the dire@ion HS, 
making the angle SY A with the inci- 
dent ray AN, it will paint on the pait 
H the feveral colours of light; but in an 
inverfe order to the former, and more 
faint, by reafon of the rays loft by the 
fecond reflection. It has been found alfo, 
that the leaft angle SG O, or GOP, 
under which the leaft refrangible rays 
can come to the eye at O, after two re- 
flections and two refraStions, is 502 59/5 
and the leaft angie HOP, under which 
the moft refrangible rays can come to 
the eye in this cafe, is 54° 7’: whence 
all the colours of the exterior rain-bow, 
will-be formed in the drops from G toH ; 
which is the breadth of this bow, wiz. 
3° 10’; whereas the breadth of the former, 
or interior bow, viz. EF, is but 1% 45’; 
and the diitance between the bows, viz. 
FG, is 8° 55’. And fuch would be the 
meafure of the bows, were the fun but a 
point; but fince his body fubtends an 
angle of half a degree, it is evident, by 


_ fo much will each bow be increafed, and 


their diftance diminifhed. 

To apprehend rightly the different af- 
fections of the rain-bow, we muft attend 
to the, following particulars. 1x, That 
though the rain-bow be cccafioned by 
the refraéted and refle@led Jight of the 
fun falling on the drops of rain, yet 
nei her of them is produced by any rays 
falling on any part of the drop indif- 
ferentiy, but by thofe only which fall on 
the furface of the drop BL.Q G (ibid. 
fig. 1, 2, 3.) in or about the point N, as 
the ray AN; thofe which fall nearer 
to B, or farther towards L, being un- 
concerned in this produétion. 2. The 
internal bow is produced by two re- 
fractions and one refigction. The firft 
refraction is of the incident rays ex- 
tremely near AN, by which they pro- 
ceed from N to one common point or 
focus at F, from whence they are re- 
fle&ted to G, and are there afecond time 
refracted towards R, and produce the 
various colours of the faid bow. 3. 


There is a neceffity that feveral rays 
fhouid 
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thould be refracted together fo the point 
FP, that being reflected together from 
thence to G they may there go out pa- 
rallel, and fo come in quantity fufficient 
to excite the fenfation of colours in a 
ftrong afd lively manner. Now thofe 


 ¥ays, and thofe only, which are incident 


/on the globule about the point N, can 
do this, as will appear from what fol- 
lows :-for, 4. The point F makes the 
arch QF a maximum, or the diftance 
QF from the axis of the drop $Q is 
greater than any other diffance from 
whence any other rays nearer to the axis, 
as §$ D, SE, or farther from it; as SH, 
SI, are refle&ed ; becaufe thofe which 
are nearer afver the firft refraction tend to 
points in the axis produced more remote 
than that to which the ray SN tends ; 
and therefore as their diftance from the 
axis increafes, fo likewile will the dif- 
tances of their points of refleGtion QP, 
QO, till the ray becomes SN; after 
which the rays more remote from the 
axis, as SH, S1, are refracted towards 
the points XY, which are nearer and 
nearer to the axis; and this occafions 
the points of reflection on the fartheit 
fide of the drop to decreafe agam from 
F towards Q. 5. Hence it will ne- 
ceffarily happen, that fome rays above 
and below the ray SN wil! fall upon the 
fame point, as O or P, on the fartheft 
fide ; and for that reafon they will be fo 
tefleGted from thence as to go out of tlie 
drop by refraétion parallel to each other. 
Thus let SE below, and SH above the 
ray SN, be refracted both to one point 
O; from hence they will be reflected to 
M and L, and wil] there emerge parailel, 
*tis true, but alene; being divelted of 
their intermediate rays SN, which going 
to a different point F will be refleted in 
a different direétion to G, and emerge 
On one fide, and not between tlioft rays, 
as when they were incident on the drop. 
All which is evident from the figure, 
6. As this will be the cafe of all the 
tays which are not indefinitely near to 
SN, itis plain, that being deprived of 
the intermediate rays, their denfity will 
be fo far diminifhed, as to render them 
ineffectual for exciting the fenfation of 
colours; and they are therefore called 
inefficacious rays, in contradiftinGion 
to thofe which enter the drop near SN, 
and which, having the fame point F of 
‘teficfion, are not fcattered like the 
others, but emerge together at G, fo as 
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to conftitute 4 beam GR of the fame 


denfity with the incident beam S$ N, and 
therefore capable of exhibiting a vivid. 


appearance of colours, and for this reafoni. 


are called efficacious rays. 
The fir 
is, that each is variegated with all the 
prifmatic colours. ‘This is a néceffary 
confequence of the different refrangi- 


bility of the rays refraéted and reflecled — 


in drops of falling rain. Let A (ibid. 
fig. 4.) be fuch a drop, SNa ray en- 
tering it at N, which is refra&ted to F, 
from whence refra&ted to G, where, as it 
emerges, itis refracted into all the fe- 
ver'al forts of rays of which it is com- 
pofed, wiz. GR, the leat refrangible 
orred making ray, GO the orange, GY 
the yellow, GG the green, GB the blue, 
GI the indigo, and GV the violet, or 
molt refrangible ray. 

The truth of this may be eafily proved 
by experiment, by fufpending a-glafs 
globe filled with water in the fun-fhine; 
and viewing it in fuch a pofition, that 
the rays SN will fall upon it, and 
emerge to the eye at A, under the fe- 
veral angles from SFR to SF V ; which 
may be eafily effected by letting the 
glohe defcend from Ato G, by a firing 
going over a pulley, 

Hence; the fecond phenomenon, viz. 
the circular form, is accounted for, and 
alfo the third, which is the breadth of 
the bow; for that will be equal to the 
angle ARG=RGV= 1° 45’, where 
the ray, as here, emerges afier one re- 
fiction,  TThefe particulars are repre 


fented more completély in fig. 5. where | 


BGD is the red circumference formed 
by the rotation of the ray AG, that can 


firlt come to the eye at A; and CgE is. 


the violet arch formed by the leaft 
refrangible ray g A; after which the 
rays are all refracted below the eye. And 
thus, by the intermediate rays and co- 


‘ours, the whiole mterior bow is pro- 


duced. 

The fourth phenomenon is the appear- 
ance of two bows. ‘This follows front 
hence, that after an efficacious ray of 
light SN, entering a drop of rain, hag 
been twice reflected on the fartheft fide 
at F and H, it will enierge refraéted in- 
to all its fimple or conttituent rays at G@ 


upon the upper fide of the drop, fo a8to ' 


make with the incident ray the angle 
GY N Seen, — sae, if that ey 
be the violet (Ort, or moft refrangible 5 
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but if it be of the red or Saft refrangible 
fort, then the faid angle is but 50% 
53/—SyA. 

Therefore, all thofe drops which are fo 


fituated around the eye, that their mot: 


refrangible rays fhall fall upon it, mutt 
with thofe rays make an ‘angle with the 
line- AP paffing through the eye pa- 
rallél to the fun’s rays, viz. the angle 
GAP, equal to the angle SYA, or 
GAP=s54°' 10’, Thefe rays, thete- 
fore, will every where exhibit d violet 
colour inthe arch PG L, For the fame 
reafon, thofe.drops whofe leaf refran- 
“gible rays fall upon the eye at A, make 
the angle g AP_= 50° 58’3 and fo the 
ray Ag, revolving about the axis AQ , 
will defcribe the circular arch MgK, 
which will exhibit the deepeft 1ed; and 
all the drops between G and g will paint 
the feveral other coloured periphcries, 
all which together wil! complete the ex- 
terior bow, 

he fifth phenomenon is the greater 
breadth of the exterior bow. Thus, if 
from 54° 10’ we fubdu& 50° 58’, we 
fhall have 3° 12/=Gg= the width of 
the outer bow; which, therefore, is 
almoft twice as wide as the interior bow. 
The fixth phenomenon is the diftance 
between the two bows, which is thus de- 
termined: from the angle which the 
Jeaft refringible ray in the upper bow 
makes with the axis AP, wiz. 50° 58’, 
fubtra& the angle 42° 2’, which the 
moft refrangible rays make therewith in 
the lower bow, and the remainder 8° 
56’—g AF isthe arch of diftance be- 
tween the bows. 


a" * : . 
~The feventh phenomenon is the inverfe 
order of the colours in the two bows, 


This follows from the contrary parts of 
the drop on which the ray is incident, 
and from whence it emerges and is re- 
fra&ted, Thus, becaufe the rays SN 
enter the upper part of the drop, and 
emerge from the lower, it,is evident the 
rays refracted in this cafe (wiz. in the 
interior bow) will have afituation quite 
the reverfe of thofe which enter on the 
Jower part of the drop, and are ‘re- 
frafled from the upper, as in the exte- 
rior bow, whofe colours are violet, in- 


- digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 


red; whilf thofe of the other are red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 


and violet; counting from the upper 


“parts downwards in both. 
The eighth phanomenon is the faintnefs 
of the exterior bow, in comparifon of 
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the interior one. This is the confequence 
of the rays being twice refle&ted within 
the drops which form the outer bow. 
They who make the experiment in a 
dark chamber, may wondér when they. 
obferve how large a part of the beam 
(that enters the globule at N) goes out 
at F, that there fhould be enough in the 
remaining part F G to exhibit the colours 
fo fireng and vivid in the firft bow as 
they appear; but then, confidering how 
much of this refidual ray is refiagied at 
G, itis rather a wonder how thevery 
{mall part refle&ted to H, thould there, 
when refracted, be in quantity fufficient 
to excite any diltin& ideas of colours 
at all. 

The ninth phenomenon is, that fome- 
times more than two bows appear 5 as in 
a very black cloud we have ohferved four, 
and a faint appearance of a fifth: but 
this happens rarely, Now, thefe fpurious 
bows, as we may call them, cannot be 
formed in the manner as the two prin- 
cipal bows are, that is, by refraction 
after a third, fourth, fifth, @c. refraGtion 5 
for the beam is by much too weak to ex- 
hibit colours by refraGtion, even after the 
third reflection only, much lefs would it 
after a fourth or fifth. Befides, though 
after a third and fourth reflection of the 
rays they fhould ‘be fuppofed capable of 
fhewing their colours, yet the bows made 
thereby would not appear at the fame 
time with the other two, nor in the fame 
part of the heavens, but in the rain be- 
tween us and the fun, and muft be view- 
ed by the fpectator’s face turned towards 
the fun, and not from it, asin the other 
cafe. 

The tenth phenomenon, is the appear- 
ance of the bows in that part of tbe hea- 
vens oppofite to the fun. This neceffarily 
happens from the incident and emergent 
ray biog both on one fide of the drop; 
for it is evident, that in order to fee the 
colours, we muft look to that part againft 
which the fun fhines, 
The eleventh phenomenon is, that they 
never appear but when and where it 
rains. This is becaufe rain affords a fuf- 
ficient plenty of drops, or aqueous 
fpherules, proper to reflect and refract 
the light fit for this purpofe, which can- 
not be done without a requifite fize, 
figure, and difpofition of the particles, 
which the vapour of the cloud does not 
admit, and therefore clouds alone ex- 
hibit no fuch appearance, 

The twelfth phenomenon is the aa 
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_fiow of the bows, This is determined 
eafily ; for continuing the axis AP to 
», the center of the bows, we have the 
femédiameter of each bow in the angle 
Ag, or QAG; the double of which 

* gives the angles which the whole dia- 
“meters of the bows fubtend, and are 
)) therefore the meafure of their magnitude, 
The thirteenth phenomenon is the al- 
titude of the bow above the horizon, or 
furfiace of the earth. ‘ This is equal to 
the angle GAT, which may be taken 
by a quadrant, or it may be known for 
any time by having given the fun’s al- 
titwde, which is equal to the angle 


etd 
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the rays are reflected from them com. 
pounded, as they come. 

Rohault mentions coloured rainbows 
on the grafs formed in the morning 
dew, 


RAISER, in building, a board fet on edge 


under the fore fide of a ftep, flair, &c, 
See the article Srair Case, 


RAISING, in the manege,, one of the 


three a&tions of a horfe’s legs, the other ~~ 
two being the ftay and the tread. 

In caprioles, curvets, @c. ‘the raifing or 
lifting up of his leg is efteemed good, if ~ 
he perform it hardily and with eafe; not 
croffing his legs, nor carrying his feet * 


too much out or in, yet bending his 
knees as much as is needful. 

RAISING- PIECES, or REASON PIECES, in 
architeture, are pieces that lie under the 
beams, and over the pofts or puncheons. 

RAISINS, grapes prepared by’ fuffering 


TAQ; which therefore fubducted from 
the conitant angles QAF, or QAY, 
willl always leave the angle of the appa- 
rent height of the bow. 

Lunar RainBow. ‘The moon fometimes 
alfo exhibits the phenomenon of an iris, 


by the refraction of her rays in drops 
of rain in the night-time. 

Ariftotle fays, he was the firft that ever 
obferved it; and adds, that it is never 
vifilble, but at the time of full moon, 
‘The lunar iris has all the colours of the 
folar, only fainter, See Phil. Tranf, 
ny gate 

Marime Ratnsow, the fea-bow, isa phe- 
nomenon fometimes odferved in a much 
agitated fea, when the wind, {weeping 
part of the tops of the waves, carries 
them alofi; fo that the rays of the fun 
are refracted, &c. as in a common 
fhower, 

F. Bourzes, in Phil; Tranf. obferves, 
that there are fcarce above two colours 
diftinguifhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the fun, aud a pale green on the op. 
pofite fide, But there are fometimes 
twenty or thirty of them fee together. 
‘Tliey appear at noon day, and in a po- 
fition oppolite to that of the common 

. bow, the concave fide being turned up- 
wairds, 

There is a kind of white colourlefs rain- 

‘bow which Mentzelius and others faw 
‘at moon-day. M. Marriote, in his fourth 
Efffaie de Phyfique, fays, they are form- 
ed iin mitts, as the others are in fhowers 5 
hawing obferved feveral of them both af- 
ter fun-rifing and in the night. 

. The want of colours in thefe, is owing 
to the exceeding tenuity of the veficles 
of the vapour, which being only little 
waitery pellicles bloated with air, the 
rays of light undergo but little refraction 
in pafling out of air into them. Hence 


them to remain on the vine till they are 
perfeGtly ripe, and then drying them'in 
the fun, or by the heat of an oven. The 
difference between raifins dried in the 
fun, and thofe dried in ovens, is very 
obvious: the former are fweet and plea. 
fant, but the latter have a latent acidity 
with the fweetnefs that renders them 
much lefs agreeable. 
The common way of drying grapes for 
raifins, is to tie twoor three bunches of 
them together while yet on the vine, and 
dip them into a hot lixivium of wood- 
afhes with a little of the oil of olives in 
it. This difpofs them to fhrink and 


_ wrinkle, and after this they are left on 


the vine three or four days feparated on 
{ticks in an horizontal fituation, and then 
dried in the fun at leifere, after being 
cut from the tree. The fineft and be 
raifins are thofe called in fome places Da- 
mafcus and Jube raifins; which are di- 
ftinguifhed fiom the others by their fize 
and figures: thefe are flat and wrinkled 
on the furface, foft and juicy within, and 
near an inch long, and when frefh and 
growing on the bunch, are of the fize and 
fhape of a large olive, 

The raifiashef the ‘fan, and jar-raifins, 
are all dried by the heat of the fun, and 
thefe are the forts ufed in medicine. 
However, all the kinds have much the 
fame virtues; they are all nutritive ard 
balfamic; they are allowed to bélattenve | 
ant, are faid to be good in nephritic eom- bas 


plaints, and are an ingredient in peét ¢ 
decoftions, in which cafes, as alfo 


others where aftringency 1s not required” 
5 S2 of 
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of thew: they fhould have the fiones care- 
fully taken out, 

Raifins, on being imported, pay the fol- 
lowing duties; Jarge raifins, the hun- 


x 
: I 
dred weight, rrs. 31/2 4. andon expor- 
1co 
: 2 : 
tation, draw back, 108, rid, Rai- 


fins of the fun, the hundred weight pay, 
on importation, 14s, ,%° d. and on ex- 
portation, draw back, 138. 13d, Of 
Lipra or Belvidera, the hundred weight 


* 3 
p2y, on importation, 7s. 1522 d.and on 
I 64 
exportation, draw back, 6s. 10d, 
Of Smyrna, either black or red, the 
hundred weight pay, on importation, 
9S- 3743,4. and, on exportation, draw 
back, 8s. 93d. Of Alicant, Denia, and 
other raifins, not otherwile rated, the 
hundred weight pay, on importation, 


6s. youned. and, on exportation, draw 
roo I 
7 


back, 6s. yd. More, if in a foreign 
bottom, for every 205. value of the above 
rates, 38. 

Raisin brandy, a name given by our dif- 
tillers to a very clear and pure {pirit, pro- 
cured from raifins, fermented only with 
water. Thus treated, they yield a fpi- 
rit fcarce at all ditinguifhable from fome 
of the wine-fpirits ; for there are as ma- 
ny kinds of wine-fpirits, as there are of 
grapes. The coarfer the operation of 
diftilling is performed in this cafe, the 
nearer will be the refemblance of the wine- 
fpirit; that is, there will be moft of tiis 
flavour in the fpiit, when as much as 
can be of the oil is thrown up witha 
galloping heat. Dr, Shaw obferves, that 
the diftillers are very fond of the wine- 
fpirit, with which they hide and difguife 
the tafte of their naufeous malt, and other 
fpirits ; and in defe& of that {pirit, this 
of raifins, made in this coarfe manner, 
will go almoft as far, It is indeed furs 
prifing how extenfive the ufe of thefe fla- 
vouring fpirits is, ten gallons of raifin- 
fpirit, or fomewhat lefs of the wine- fpi- 
rit, being often fulticient for a whole piece 
of malt fpirit, to take off its native fla- 
vour, and give it an agreeable vinofiry, 
It is no wonder therefore, that the diftil- 
lers and ordinary reGtifiers are fo fond of 

‘ this, as itis a good cloak for the de- 

| Fe&s and imperfection of their proceffes. 
When raifin-brandy is intended for com- 
yoy ule, the fire fhould be kept lower 
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and more regular in the diftillation, and 
the fpirit, though it hath lef of the high 
flavour of the grape, will be more plea- 
fant and more pure. us... 

RAITING, or Ratine, the laying. of 
flax, hemp, timber, &c. when green, in 
a pond or running water, to feafon, and 
prepare it for future ufes. 

RAKE of a fbip is all that part of her 
hull which hangs over both ends of her 
keel. That which is before, is called 
the fore-rake, or rake-forward; and that 
part which is at the fetting on of the 
ftern-polt, is called the rake-aft, or af- 
terward. 

eae of the rudder, is the hindermoft part 
of it, 

Rake, among hunters, the fame with rag, 
See the article Rac. 

RAKE, in mining, the fame with vein. See 
the article VEIN. i 

RAKEE, in falconry, a term applied toa 
hawk that flies out too far from the fowl, 

RAKING, of an horle, is drawing the or- 
dure with the hand out of the fundament, 
when he is coftive, and cannot dung; in 
doing which the hand fhould be anointed 
with butter or falJad-oil. ° 
An Korfe is aifo faid to rake, when being 
fhoulder-fplaid, or having firained his 
fore-quartcrs, he goes fo lame as to drag 
one of his fore-legs in a femi-circle. 

RAKING TABLE, or RAKED TABLE, a- 
mong architeéts, is a member hollowed 
in the fquare of a pedeftal, @c. See the 
article CAVETTO and SCOTIA, 

RALLYING, in war, reaffembling or call- 
ing together troops broken and put to 
flight, 

RAM, in zoology, the male of the fheep 
kind. See the article SHEEP. 

Ram, in aftronomy, the fame with arics, 
See the article ARIES. 

Battering Ram, in antiquity, a military 
engine uled, to batter and beat down the 
walls of places befieged. 

The battering ram was of two forts, the 
one rude and plain, the other compound, 
The former feems to have been no more 
than a great beam which the foldiers bere 
on their arms and fhoulders, and with 
one end of it by main force affuiled the 
wall. The compound ram is thus de- 
fcribed by Jofephus: it is a vaft beam, 
like the malt of a fhip, ftrengthened® at 
one end with a head of iron, fomething 
refembling that of a ram, whence it took 
its name. See plate CCXXVII. fig, r. 
This was bung by the middle with ropes 
to another beam, which lay acrofs two 
polts 5 
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pofts; and hanging thus equally balanc- 
ed, it was by a great number of men 
drawn backwards and pufhed forwards, 
firiking the wail with its iron-head, 
Plutarch informs us, that Mark An- 
thony, in the Parthian war, made ule of 
a ram fourfcorce feet long : and Vitruvius 
tells us, that they were fometimes an 
hundred and fix, and fometimes an bun- 
dred and twenty feet in length; and to 
this perhaps, the force and ftrength of 
the engine was in a great mealure owing, 
The ram was managed at one time by a 
whole century of foldiers, and they being 
fpent, were fconded by another century, 
fo that it played continually without any 
intermiffion. 

‘In order’to calculate the force of the bat- 
tering-ram, R, (plate CCXXVII. fig. 
1.) fuppofe it to be 28 inches in diame- 
ter, and 180 feet long; and confequent- 
ly its folid content 750 cubic feet; which, 
allowing 50 pounds for each foot, will 
weigh 37500 pounds; and fuppofe its 
head of calt-iron, together with three 
iron hoops, &¢. to be 3612 pounds, 
Now all thefe weights added together, 
make 41112 pounds, equal the weight 
of the whole ram; which will require 
1000 men to moveit, fo as to caufe it 
to ftrike againft the point L of the wall 
A HIGE, each man moving a weight 
of 41 pounds. The quantity’of motion 
produced by this action, when the ram 


‘moves one foot in a fecond, may be ex- 


preffed by the number 4rrr2 3 which mo- 
tion or force compared with the quantity 
of motion in the iron-ball B, fhot out of 
the cannon C, will be found equal to its 
for a cannon-ball is known to move as 
faft as found for about the fpace of a 
mile; and if you multiply 36 pounds, 
the weight of the ball, by riqz, the 
number of feet which found moves in one 
fecond, you will have the number 41112 
for the quantity of motion or force, in 
the ball B ftriking at L. And if, after 
a few ftrokes given by the battering- 
yam, the mortar or cement is fo loofen- 
ed, that the piece of the wall ADDFE 
is at laft by a ftroke of the ram carried 
forward from F to K, and fo beaten 
down ; the fame thing will be peform- 
ed by a cannon-ball, after an equal 
number of ftrokes. 

This thews how advantageous the in- 
vention of gunpowder is; fince we are 
thereby enabled to give fuch a prodigious 
velocity to a fall body, that it fhall 
have as great a quantity of motion as a 
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body immenfely greater, and requiring ~. 
vattly more hands to work it: for three 
men will manage a cannon, which fhall 
do as much execution as the above bat- 
tering-ram wrought by 1oco. Theram, 
whole force is here calculated, is taken 
at a mean; being bigger than fome, 
and lefs than others, of thofe uled by 
the antients, 

Ram’s HEAD, ina fhip, is a great block 
belonging to the fore and main-halliards, 
It has three fhivers in it, into which the 
hajliards are put, and ina hole at the 
end of it are reeved the ties. 

RAMADAN, a folemn feafon of fafting 
among the mahometans, kept in the 
ninth month of the arabic year. This 
fat confifts in abfaining from meat 
and drink, and from lying with their 
wives each day, from the raifing of the 
fun till the flars appear; and is of fucix, 
ftri& obligation, that none is excufed . 
from it; for the fick, and all others wh y 
cannot obferve it in this month; 
obliged to fat another entire month 
ftead of it. So fuperititious are tit*ma- 
hometans in the obfervance of utis ' ent, 
that they dare not wafh their mouths, 
or even {wallow their fpittle. The men 
are, indeed, allowed to-bathe themfelves, 
on condition they do not plunge the head 
under water, left fome droos enter by the 
mouth or ears, &c. but as for the women, 
they are fritly forbid bathing, for fear 
of taking in water at the pudendum, 
However, they frequently featt all night. 
The mahometans call this month holy, 
and believe, that as long as it lafts, ‘the 
gates of paradife are open, and thole of 
hell fhut. 

RAMAGE, the boughs or branches of 
trees, 

RAMAGE-FALCON, or Hawk, one that is 
wild and coy, as having been long 
among the boughs preying for itfelf. 
All falcons retain this name when they 
have left the aery ; being fo called in 
May, June, July and Auguit. Thefe 
are very rarely reclaimed. 

RAMAGE-VELVET. See VELVET. 

RAMBERVILLERS, a city of Germany, 
in the dutchy of Lorrain: ealt long. 6°? 
30’, north lat. 48° 20! : 

RAMEKINS, a fortrefs of Zeland, one 
of the United Provinces, fituated five 
miles fouth of Middieburg., : 

RAMERA, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Champain, eighteen miles north~ 
ealt of Troyes. 

RAMIFICATION, the produ@ion cf 

4 boughs 
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boughs or branches, or of figures refem- 
bling branches. ; 

RAMILLIES, a fmall town in’the auf- 
trian Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, ten miles north of Namur. 

RAMMER, an inftrument ufed for driv- 
ing down ftones or piles into the ground ; 
or for beating the earth, in order to ren- 
der it more folid for a foundation. 

RAMMER of @ gun, the gun-ftick ; a rod 
“ in charging of a gun, to drive home 
the powder, as alfo the fhot and the 
wad, which keeps the thot from rolling 
out, The rammer of a great gun is 
ufed for the fame purpofe. I: has a 

_ round piece of wood at one end, and the 
_ other is ufually rolled ina piece of fheep- 
fkin, fitted to the bore of the piece, and 
is ufed to clear her after fhe has been 
difcharged, which is called fpunging 
the piece. 

RAMPANT, in heraldry, a term applied to 

_ alion, leopard, or other beaft that lands 
~ on his hind legs, and rears up his fore 
*feet in. the pofture of climbing, fhewing 
only half his face, as one eye, @c. It 
is different from faliant, in which the 
beaft feems {pringing forward as if mak- 
ingafally. See plateCCXXVIT. fig, 3. 

RAMPART, in fortification, is an eleva- 

. tion of earth round a place capable of 

refitting the cannon of an enemy; and 

formed into baftions, curtins, &ec, See 

ForTiFIcaTton, BasTion, Ge. 

_ A rampart ought to be floped on both 
fides, and to be broad enough to allow 
room for the marching of waggons and 
‘cannon, befide that allowed for the pa- 
rapet which is railed on it: its thick- 
nefs is generally about ten or twelve fa- 
thom, and its height not. above three, 
which is fufficient to cover the houfes 
from the battery of the cannon. ‘The 
yampart is encompafied with a ditch, 
and is fometimes lined or fortified on the 
infide, otherwife it has a berme, See 
the article BERME. 

Upon the rampart foldiers continually 
keep guard, and pieces of artillery are 
planted there for the defence of the place. 

* Rampart, in civil architelure, is ufed 

for the fpace left between the wall of a 
city, and the next houfes, 
RAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds, of the order of the pice, the beak 
of which is remarkably large, and with- 
out any vifible noftrils: the toés are the 
fame in number and the fame way placed 
as in the parrot. See Parror. 
This genus comprehends the toucan, the 
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_pepper-bird, and feveral other fpeciies, 
See the articles Toucan, @&c. | 

RAMSEY, a market-town of Huntimg- 
tonfhire, ten miles north-eaft of Hwn- 
tington. 

Ramsey, an ifland in the irifh chanmel, 
on the coaft of Pembrokefhire: wvett 
long. 5° 20°, north lat. 51° 55/. 

RAMSGATE, a port-town of Kent, fittu- 
ated between the north and fouth Foore- 
land, eight miles fouth-eaft of Cantter- 
bury. 

RAMUS, in general, denotes a bramch. 
of any thing, as of a tree, an artery, 
vein, &e. 

RANA, the FROG, in zoology. 
article Froc. 

RANA PISCATRIX, the FROG-FISH, in 
ichthyology, a fith of a very irregwilar 
figure, not unlike that of a tadpole ; its 
body being very inconfiderable in poro- 
portion to the vat fize of its head, which 
has a very large mouth furnifhed with 
fharp teeth, and furrounded with flefhy 
tubercies ; and on the under part of tthe 
body there. are two fins refemblingy a 
mole’s feet. . See plate CCXX VII. ffig. 
4. It is the fame with the lophius. See 
the article Lopuius. ‘ 

Rana, or RANULA. See RANULA. 

RANCHIERA, a. port-town of Terrra 
Firma, fituated in weft long. 72°, nowth 
Jat..11° 34’. 

RANGID, denotes a fatty fubftance thhat 
is become rank or mufty; or has con- 
traéted an ill finell by being kept clofe:. 

RANDIA, a genus of plants, the clafs: of 
which is not yet fully afceriained: its 
flower is monopetalous, and of the fhape 
of a faucer; the limb is divided into five 
fegments: the fruit is an oval, unilocu- 
lar capfule, containing numerous coim-~- 
preffed feeds, furrounded with a pulp.. 

RANDOM suot, in gunnery, is i 
made when the muzzle of a gun is raiifed 
above the horizontal line, and is not dle- 
figned to thoot dire&tly, or point blanik. 
The utmoft random of any piece is about 
ten times as far as the bullet will go 
point blank. The bullet will go farthielt 
when the piece is mounted to about 4.5% 
above the level range. See GUNNER W-. 

RANFORCE rina. See the article RE- 
INFORCED RING, 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bulliet, 
or the line it defcribes from the mowth — 
of the piece to the point where it lodgres. 
If the piece lie in a line parallel to tthe 
horizon, it is called the right or Jewel 
range: if it be mounted to 452%, it is faid 

; to 


See ithe 


to have the utmoft range, all others be- 
tween oo and 45° are called the interme- 
diate ranges. 

ANGER, a fworn officer of a foreft, ap- 
pointed by the king’s letters-patent, 
whofe bufinefs is to walk through his 
charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlieus, &c. and to prefent all tref- 
paffes within his jurifdigtion at the next 
foreft-court, ; 
ANGES, ina hhip, two pieces of timber 
that go acrofs from fide to fide; the one 
on the fore-caftle, a little abaft the fore- 
maft, and the other in the beak-head, 
before the wouldings of the bow-/prit. 
ANGIFER, the REIN-DEER, See the 
articlé REIN DEER. 


in the order proper for an engagement, 
or for marching. 

RANGING, in building, fignifies running 
(traify*when the fides of a work do not 
break Yhto angles, 

RANINE veins. See RANULARES. 

RANK, the order or place allotted a per- 
fon, fuitable to his quality or merit. 

RANK, inwar, is a row of foldiers, placed 

> fide by fide. 

To double the ranks, is to put two ranks 
into one. To clofe the ranks, is to 
bring the men nearer: and to open them, 
is to fet them farther apart. 

RANSOM, a fum of money paid for the 
redemption of a flave, or for the liberty 
of a prifoner of war. In our law-books, 
ranfom is alfo ufed for a fum paid for 
the pardon of fome great offence, and to 
obtain the offender's liberty. 

RANT, in the drama, an extravagant, un- 
natant and improbable flight of paffion, 

RANULA, or Rana, in medicine, a tu- 
mour under the tongue, which like a li- 
gature hinders a child from {peaking or 
fucking, 

The metter contained in thefe tumours 
is various, it being fometimes a tena- 
cious and mucous lymph, fometimes a 
thick and purulent matter, and fome- 
times of a hard and ftony confiftence. 
‘The fafeft method of cure, according to 
Heifter, is to turn the tongue upwards, 
and to make a tranfverfe incifion through 
the tumour, in order to difcharge the in- 
cluded matter; after which you may de- 
terge or deftroy the remaining tunic 
with honey of rofes fharpened with {pi- 
rits of vitriol, and then the cure may be 
eafily completed with a mixture of oil 
and fugar, Sometimes the tubercle breaks 
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RANGING, in war, difpofing the troops. 
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of itfelf, and then you muft déterge and 
“heal the ulcer as before, 

RANULARES, or RANINE VEINS, in 
anatomy, two veins under the apex of 
the tongue, which arife from the internal 
jugular, and run on either fide the linea 
mediana. See the article ToNGuE, 

RANUNCULUS, crowroor, in botany, 

a genus of the polyandria-polygynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confilts of 
five obtufe petals: there is no pericar- 
pium ; the feeds, which are numerous, 
being conneSted to the receptacle, by 
means of very fhort peduncles. See 
plate CCXXVIL. fig. 5. 
This genus comprehends the ficaria, ra- 
nunculus, and ranunculoides of authors : 
there are a great many fpecies of it in 
our meadow and paiture grounds, where 
they remain after the pafture is grazed 5 
becaufe being very acrid, the cattle never 
eat them, otherwife they would blifter 
their mouths and throats. 

RAOLCONDA, a city of the hither India, : 
fituated in the province of Golconda : 
eaft long. 79°, north lat. 17° 12%, 

RAPACIOUS aniMat.s, are fuch as live 

vpon prey. 
The charaéteriftic marks of rapacious 
birds are, that they have a large head 
and a fhort neck, hooked, ftrong, and 
fharp-pointed talons, a fharp fight, a - 
membranous ftomach, and not a mufcu- 
lous one, or a gizzard like birds that live 
on graims ‘ 

RAPA, Rape, in botany, is made by 
Linneus a fpecies of braflica, 

RAPE, in law, the having carnal know- 
Jedge of a woman by force and againft 
her will. By ftatute, whoever carnally 
knows a female child under ten years of 
age, fhall fuffer as a felon; and here it 
does not fignify whether fuch child con~ 
fented, or was forced; it is only to be 
proved that the offender entered her body; 
the crime itfelf confifts in penetration 
and emiffion: but where there is neither 
of thefe, an attempt to ravifh, be it 
never fo outrageous, is deemed only an 
affault. In cafea woman conceives, it 
is held to be no rape, from an opinion, 
that fhe cannot conceive unlefs fhe con- 
fent, However, it is no excufe thata 
woman at laft yielded to the violence and 
confented, if her confent was extorted by 
the fear of death and imprifonment. 
However, it is a ftrong prefumption 
againft the woman, if fhe make no com- 
plaint within forty days after the injury, 

which 
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which is the time allowed by law. A 
woman who has been ravifhed may pro- 
fecute, and likewife be a witnefs in her 
own caufe: but it is remarked by chief 
juftice Hales, that how far the woman's 
teltimony is to be believed, mutt be en- 
tirely left to the jury on the trial; it 
being more or lefs credible according to 
the circumitances of the fa&t. The aiders 
and abetters in the commiffion of a rape 
-are indiftable as principals, and are 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
Antiently this crime was not deemed 
felony: but it was punifhed with the 
lofs of the offenders eyes and privy mem- 
bers, 

‘The civilians make another kind of rape, 

- called rape of fubordination or feduttion ; 
which is feducing a maid either to un- 
cléannefs or marriage, and that by 
gentle means, provided there be a con- 
fiderable difparity in the age and cir- 
cumftances of the parties. See the article 
RAVISHMENT. 

Rare of the foreft, a trefpafs committed in 
a foreft by violence. See ForEsT. 

Rape is alfo a name given to a divifion 
of a county, and fometimes means the 
fame as a hundred, and at other times 
fignifies a divifion confifting of feveral 
hundreds; thus Suffex is divided into 
fix rapes, every one.of which, befides its 
hundreds, has a caftle, a river, and a 
foreft belonging to it. The like parts 
in other counties are called tithings, 
lathes, or wapentakes. 

Rape alfo lignifies the ftalks of the clufters 
of grapes when dried, and freed from 
the fruit. This is ufed in making vine- 
gar. See the article VINEGAR, 

RaPE-sEED, the feed of a plant defcribed 
by authors under the name of napus fyl- 
veftris and bunias fylveftris. See the ar- 
ticle NaPus. 

Rape-feed is cultivated to great advan- 
tage in feveral counties in England, par- 
ticularly in Lincolnfhire, and confider- 
able quantities of it are brought from 
Holland. From this feed is drawn an 
oil called rape-oil, which is ufed in the 
woollen manufacture, and in the materia 
medica, is efteemed attenuant, cordial, 
and fudorific. 

Rape-feed, on being imported, pays a 
duty of 51. 13s. 6d. the laft, contain- 
ing ten quarters; and draws back, on 
exportation, 51. 8s. gd. 

RAPHANUS, the RADISH, in botany, a 
genus of the tetradynamia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of four leaves 


Radifhes are attenuant, and good j in. 
fcurvies and other diforders proceedining 
from vifcidities of the juices, and othdier 
obftruétions of the glands. 
RAPHIDIA, in zoology, a genus of fours 
winged infects of the neuroptera orderer ; 
the head of which is of a borny fulub- 
ftance, ard depreffed; and its tai} | is 
armed with a flender horny weapon, 


not bifid at the extremity: it is abonout. ° 4 


the fize of the fcorpion fly, and is eomm- 

_mon in meadows in July, he 
RAPIER, formerly fignified a long, ololc~ 

fafhioned broad fword, fuch as thotole 


worn by the common foldiers: but t if te 
now denotes a {mall fword, as cpntréra- + 


diftinguifhed from a back-fword, + - kd 
RAPINE, in law, taking away therer’s. 
goods, &c. openly and by voles “ oq 
RAPOLLA, a town cf Italy, in thekinng- “4 
dom of Naples, fixty-fix miles ‘eaft «-of *” 
Naples. : ' 
RAPPAHANOCK, a large navigalable  » 
river which rifes in the mountains weveft _ 
of Virginia, and difcharges itfelf into tithe 
bay of Chefepeak. 


RAPPERSWEIT, a town of Switzerland, * 
in the canton of Zurich, feventeen mililes ~~ 


fouth-eaft of the city of Zurich, 

RAPSODY. See RHaPsopy. 

RAPTU u#REDIS, an antient writ whisich 
lay at common law, for taking away ¢ an 
heir that held land in fockage. See t the 
article RAVISHMENT. 

RAPTURE, an extafy, or tranfport ¢ of 
mind, See ExTasy, ENTHUSIASM, G@c, 

RARE, in phyfics; ftands oppofed to deninie, 
and denotes a body that is very porowus, 
whofe parts are at a great diftance frocom 
one another, and which contains bbut 
little matter under a large bulk, See t the 
following article. ‘ 

RAREFACTION, rarefaGio, in phyfidics, 
the a&t whereby a body is rendered rarare 3 
that is, brought to poffefs more room, » or 
appear under a larger bulk without aceccef= 
fion of any new matter. 

Rarefaétion is oppofed to condenfaticion. 
See the articles CONDENSATION, CooM- 
PRESSION, and DENSITY. ; 
Rarefaction is moft properly reftrainined 
to that expanfion of a mals into a largger 
bulk, whichis effeéted by heat. All € ex- 
panfion from other caufes they call diiila- 
tation, See the articles EXPANSIOONs 
DILATATION, and Fire. 
It is by rarefa&tion that gunpowder I has 
its 
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| Hts efffect, and to the fame principle alfo 

" we owe our eolipiles, thermometers, &c. 
The Gegree to which the air is rarifiable, 

cceerds all imagination; fuch is the 

_ rarefaétion of common air fiom its. own 

_ principle of elafticity, and without any 

|. pfevious condenfation, that Mr. Boyle 

. found it to dilate itfelf fo as to take up 

| 336749 times its former {pace ; and when 

| compreffed, the fame author found its 

' greateft fpace when moft rarified, to its 

 Jeaft when moft condenfed, as 550000 

tor. See Arr and ATMOSPHERE. 

+ Such an immenfe rarefaction, Sir Ifaac 
Newton fhews is inconceivable on any 
other principle than that of a repelling 
force inherent in the air, whereby its 

_ particles mutually fly from one another. 

This repelling force, he obferves, is much 

_ more confiderable in air than in other 

bodies, as being generated from the moft 

BixeRhodies, and that with much diffi- 

culty, ‘and {carce without fermentation; 

_ thofe principles being always found to 

- fly each other with the moft force, which, 
when in contaé&, cohere the moft firmly. 
M. Moriotte eftablithed this as a prin- 
ciple, from experiments, that the differ- 

’ ent rarefaétions or condenfations of the 
air, follow the proportion of the weights 
wherewith it is preffed.. Hence, fuppo- 
fing the mercury in the level of the fea 
fufpended to 28 inches, which is the 

_ weight of the whole atmofphere; and 
that 60 feet height of air are equivalent 
to a line or 4, of an inch of mercury, fo 
that the barometer at the height of 60 
feet from the fea, would fall aline. It 

_ is eafy finding what height of air.would 
be equal to a fecond, or any other line of 
mercury ; for, as 28 inches of mercury 
yz are to 28 inches, fo is the height of 
60 feet of air to a fourth term, which is 
the height of air correfponding to a fecond 
line of mercury. And after the fame 
manner may the height of air correfpond- 
ing to each line be found, which will 
make a geometrical progreffion, the fum 
whereof will be the whole height of the 
atmofphere, and of confequence a certain 
part of that fum will be the height of a 
mountain, at whofe top the barometer 
fhall have funk a certain quantity. See 
the article BAROMETER. 

Meff. Caffini and Maraldi, upon mea- 

furing the heights of feveral mountains, 

found that this progreffion of M. Mariotte 

was defeClive; that it always gave the 

height of the mountains, and coniequent- 

ly the rarefaQions, lefs than they really 
Vou. IV. 
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were; and from fome farther experi- 
ments M, Amontons found, that the 
principles will only hold in the mean 
rarefaGtions, not the extremes. 
article MOUNTAIN. 
The open air, in which we breathe, fays 
Sir Maac Newton, is 8 or goo times 
lighter. than water, and by confequence 
8 or geo times rarer. And fince.the 
air is comprefied by the weight of the 
incumbent atmofphere, and the denfity 
of the air is proportionable to the com- 
prefling force, it follows by computa- 
tion, that at the height of about feven 
englith miles from the earth, the air is 
four times rarer than at the furface of 
the earth; and at the height of 14 miles, 
itis 16 times rarer than at the furface 
of the easth; and at the height of 21, 
28, or 35 miles, it is refpettively 64, 256, 
or 1024 times rarer, or thereabouts; and 
at the height of 70, 140, and 210 miles, 
it is about 1900000, 1000000000000, or 
ToodCDDONvVOCOO00000, Ge, 
Mr. Cotes has found, from experiments 
made with a thermometer, that linfeed- 
oil is ravified in the proportion of 40 to 
39 in the heat of the human body; in 
that of 15 to 14, in that degree of heat 
wherein water is. made to boil; in the 
proportion of 15 to 13, in that degree 
of heat wherein, melted. tin, begins to 
- harden; and, finally, in the proportion 
of 23 to 20, in that degree wherein 
melted tin arrives at a_ perfect folidity. 
The fame author difcovered, that the ra- 
refaStion of the air in the fame degree 
of heat is ten times greater than that of 
the linfeed-oil; and the rarefaction of 
the oil, about fifteen times greater than 
that of the (pirit of wine. 
RAREFACTIVES, in medicine, reme- 
dies which open and enlarge the pores of 
the fkin, to give an eafy vent ta the mat- 
ter of perfpiration: or fuch medicines as 
rarefy the b!ood, as anife, mallows, pel- 
litory, chamomie-flowers, linfeed, Ge. 
RASANT, or RazantT, in fortification. 
Rafant-flank, or line, is that part of the 
curtin or flank whence the fhot exploded 
rafe, or glance, along the furface of the 
oppofite bation. 


RASEBURG, a port town of Sweden, in 


the province of Finland, and territory 
of Nyland, fituated on the gulph of Fin- 
Jand : eafi long. 23°, north lat. 60° 22/. 
RASEN, a market-town of Lincolnfhire, 
fituated twelve miles north-eaft of Lin- 

coln. : 
RASH, in medicine, an eruption upon the 
ts’ fkiny 


See the 
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fkin, thrown out in fevers or furfeits. 

RASP, arank fort of file, See FILE. 

RASTAT, the name of two towns of 
Germany ; one in the circle of Bavaria, 
and archbifhopric of Saltzburg, fituated 
on the river Ens, thirty-five miles fouth 
of the city Ens; another in the circle of 
Swabia, and marquifate of Baden, fituated 
on the eaft fide of the river Rhine, twen- 
ty one miles fouth-weft of Philipfburg. 

RAT, in zoology, the englith name of 
feveral fpecies of the mus-kind; as the 
common-rat, the ground-rat, and the 
water-rat. See plate CCXXVIL, fig. 6. 
where n° 1. reprefents the common, and 
n° 2, the ground-rat. 

The common rat is a quadruped too 
well known to need much defcription. 
It is of a brownifh grey colour, with a 
long and almoft naked tail. It greatly 
refembles the common moufe in form, 
but is at leaft five times as large: the 
_tail is divided into more than an hundred 
and fifty annular joints. 

The ground-rat is nearly of the fize of 
the common rat, only that its tail is 
much fhorter, as well as more hairy, 
The water-rat is confiderably larger than 
the common kind : its tail 1s all the way 
of the fame thicknefs, and is abrupt at 
‘the end: its legs are fhorter than thofe 
of the common rat, but its feet are longer, 
and the toes conneéted by membranes. 

Norway-RaT. See NORWAY. 

RaT-TAaILs, or ARRESTS, in the manege, 
fignify hard calleus fwellings upon the 
hinder legs under the hough, running 
along the finew, 

A horfe is called rat-tail, when he has 
no hair upon his tail. 

RATAFIA, a fine fpirituous liquor, pre- 
pared from the kernels, &c, of feveral 
kinds of fruit, particularly of cherries, 
and apricots, 

Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruifing 
the cherries, and putting them into a 
vefle] wherein brandy has been long kept ; 
then adding to them the kernels of 
cherries, with ftrawberries, fugar, cin- 
namon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves ; 
and to twenty pound of cherries, ten 
quarts of brandy, The vetlel is left 
open tenor twelve days, and then ftopped 
clofe for two months before it be tapped, 
Ratafia of apricots is prepared two ways, 
. wiz. either by boiling the apricots in 

* white wine, adding to the liquor an equal 
quantity of brandy with tugar, cinna- 
mon, mace, andthe kernels of apricots ; 
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infufing the whole for eight or ten ddays 3 
then ftraining the liquor, and puttinng & 
up for ufe: or elfe by infufings the 
apricots cut in pieces in brandy, for a 
day or two, paffing it through a ftrrain- 
ing bag, and then putting in the vufual 
ingredients, 


RATCH, or Rasu, in clock-workk, a 


fort of wheel having twelve fangs, which 
ferve to lift up the detents every hhour; 
and make the clock ftrike. See CLOOCK. 


RATCHETS, in a watch, are the fifmall 


teeth at the bottom of the fufy, or | bar- 
rel, which ftops it in winding up. 


RATE, a ftandard or propoition,, by 


which either the quantity or value: ofa 
thing is adjufted. 


‘RATE-TYTHE, when fheep or other €eattle 


are kept in a parifh for lefs time thaan a 
year, the owner muft pay tythe fer tithem 
pro rata, according to the cuftom off the 
place, 


Rate of a frip of war is its order,, de- 


gree, or diftinétion, as to magnituude, 
burden, Gc. The rate is ufwallyy ac- 
counted by the length and breadihh of 
the gun-deck, the number of tons, and 
the number of men and guns the vweffel 
carries, Of thefe there are fix raates, 
A firft vate man of war has its gun-cdeck 
from 159 to 174 feet in length, and ffrom 
44 to 50 feet broad; it contains ffrom 
1313 to 1882 tons, has from 7066 to 
800 men, and carries from 96 to) 100 
guns, Second rate fhips have ttheir 
gun-decks from 153 to 165 feet loong, 
and from 41 to 46 broad ; they conntain 
from 1086. to 1482 tons, and carry ffrom 
524 to 640 men, and from 84 to2 go 
guns. Third rates have their gun-ddecks 
from 140 to 158 feetin length, fromm 37 
to 42 feet broad; they contain fromi&71 
to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to .476 
men, and from 64 to 8o guns, Fovurth 
rates are ip length on the gun-deéecks 
from 118 to 146 feet, and from 2¢9 to 
38 broad ; they contain from 448 to. 915 
tons; carry from 226 to 346 men, «and 
from 48 to 60 guns, Fifth rates bhave 
their gunedecks from 100 to 120 ‘feet 
long, and from 24 to 31 broad ; they ccon- 
tain from 259 to 542 tons, and carry frrom 
145 to 190 men, and from 26 to) 44 
guns. Sixth rates have their gun-deecks 
from 87 to gs feet long, and fromi 22 
to 25 broad; they contain from 1572 to 
256 tons, carry from 50 to 110 mnen, 
and from 16 to 24 guns, 
It is to be obferved, that the mew-bbuilt 
fithips 
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fhips are much larger, as well as better, 
than the old ones of the fame rate ; 
whence the double numbers all along: 
the larger of which exprefs the pro- 
ortions of the new-built fhips, as the 
efs thofe of the old ones. See the ar- 
ticles Saip and Navy. 

ATEEN, or RaTTEN, in commerce, a 
thick woollen-ftuff, quilted, woven on a 
loom with four treddles, like ferges, and 
other ftuffs, that have the whale or quil- 
jing. There are fome rateens dreffed 
and prepared like cloths; others lefe 
fimply in the hair, and others where the 
hair or knap is fiized. Rateens are 
chiefly manu/a&tured ip France, Holland, 
and Italy, and are moftly ufed in linings. 
he frize is a fort of coarfe rateen, and 
the drugget is a rateen half linen, half 
woollen. 

RATIFICATION, ratificatio, an a& ap- 
proving of, and confirming fomething 
done by another in our name. 

This word is particularly ufed in our 
laws for the confirmation of a clerk in 
a benefice, prebend, &c, formerly given 
him by the bifhop, @c. where the right 
of patronage is doubted to be in the king, 
Ratification is alfo ufed for an act con- 
firming fomething we ourfelves have done 
in Our own name. 

RATIO, in arithmetic and geometry, is 
that relation of homogeneous things 
which determines the quantity of one 
from the quantity of another, without 
the intervention of a third, 

Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A 
and B, being’ propofed, their relation 
one to another may be confidered under 
one of thefe two heads: 1, How much 
A exceeds B, or Bexceeds A; and this 
is found by taking A from B, or B from 
A, and is called arithmetic reafon or 
ratio, 2. Or how many times, and parts 
of a time, A contains B, or B contains 
A; and this is called geometric reafon or 
yatio; (or, as Euclid defines it, itis the 
mutual habitude, or refpeé&, of two 
magnitudes of the fame kind, according 
to quantity ; thatis, as to how often the 
one contains, or is contained, in the 
other) and is found by dividing A by B, 
or B by A; and here note, that that 
quantity which is referred to another 
quantity, is called the antecedent of the 
ratio; and that to which the other is re- 
ferred, is called the ;confequent. of the 
ratio ; as, in the ratio of Ato B, Ais 
the antecedent, and B the confequent, 
Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, 
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divided by any quantity as a confequent, 
gives the ratio of that antesedent to the 
confequent. 


A 
Thus the ratio of A to B is Be but the 


ratio of Bto A io and, in numbers, 


‘ ASS he 2 : 
the ratto of 12 tog is-——-= 3, or triple ; 


. . 1 
but the ratio of 4 to 12 is BO or 
12 


2 3 
fubtriple. 


And here note, that the quantities, thus 
compared, muft be of the fame kind ; 
that is, fuch, which, by multiplication, 
may be made to exceed one the other, or 
as thefe quantities are faid to have a 
ratio between them, which, being mul- 


. tiplied, may be made to exceed one ano- 


ther. Thus a line, how fhort foever, 
may be multiplied, that is, produced fo 
long as to exceed in length any given 
right line, and confequently thefe may 
he compared together, and the ratio ex- 
prefled; but as a line can never, by 
any multiplication whatever, be made to 
have breadth, that is, to be made equal 
to a fuperficies, how {mall foever ; thefe 
can therefore never be compared together, 
and confequently have no ratio or refpect 
one to another, according to quantity 5 
that is, as to how often the one contains, 
or is contained in the other. See the ar- 
ticle PROPORTION. 


RATIOCINATION, ratiocinatio, the act 


of reafoning. See REASONING. 


RATION, or RaTian, in the army, a. 


portion of ammunition, bread, drink, 
and forage, diftributed to each foldier in 
the army, for his daily fubfiftence, @c. 
The horfe have rations of hay and oats 
when they cannot go out to forage. 
The rations of bread are regulated by 
weight, The ordinary ration of a foot 
foldier is a pound anda half of bread per 
day, The officers have feveral rations 
according to their quality and the num- 
ber of attendants that they are obliged to 
keep. When the ration is augmented 
on occafions of rejoicing, it is called a 
double ration. ‘The thips crews have 
alfo their rations or allowances of bifket, 
pulfe, and water, proportioned according 
to thetr ftock, 


RATIONABILES expens@, reafonable 


expences. The commons in parhament, 
as well as the proctors of the clergy, » 
in convocation, were antiently allowed 
rationabiles expenfas ; that is, fuch al- 
lowance as the king, confidering the 
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prices of all things, fhall judge meet to 
impofe on the people, to pay for the fub- 
fiftence of their reprefentatives, 
RAWVIONABILI parte bonorum, in Jaw, 
is a writ which lies for the widow again 
the executors of her deceafed hufband, 
who deny to give her the third part of 
his goods after the debts and funeral 
charges are paid, It is obferved, that 
by the common liw of England, » the 
goods of 4 decesfed perfon, his debts be- 
ing firft paid, thall be divided into three 
equal parts, and go to the wife,’'her 
children, and executors ; wherefore this 
writ may be brought by the childrén 
aswell asthe widow. But if has beén 
held that the writ only Nes wheré the 
cuftom of the coustry warrants if. 
RATIONABILIBUS divifis, in law, a 
writ that is brought where there are two 
lords in different towns, who have figno- 
ries adjoining together, and one of them 
finds his waite by little and little to have 
been incroached upon; then the lord on 
whole ground the incroachment was 
made flral] have this writ againf the other 
to re&tify the bounds and divifions. In 
which refpeét it is faid by Fitzherbert, ‘to 
be in its nature a writ of right, 
RATIONAL, reajonable. See REASON. 
RATIONAL is alfo applied to integral, 
fraélional, and mixt numbers: thus we 
‘fay rational fra&tion, rational integer, 
and rational mixt number ; for the ex- 
planation and doétrine cf which, fee 
NuMBER and FRACTION. 
Rational is applied to the true horizon, 
_ In eppefition to the fenfible or apparent 
one, See the article HORIZON. + 
Rational is alfo applied to quantity, ra- 
tio, &c, See QuanTiTy, Ratio, &e. 
RATIONALE, 4 folution, or account of 


the principles of ‘fome o, inion, aétiony | 


hypothefis, phenomenon, or the like, See 
PRINCIPLE, PHZXOMENON, &e. 
Hence rationale is the title of feveral 
books. , 
RATIONALE is alfo the Jatin name for an 
antient facerdotal veftinent, worn by the 
high prieft, under the old law, being a 
piece of embroidered ftuff, worn on the 
breaft, about afpan {quare. A rationale 
appears to have been antiently worn by 
the bifhops, under the new Jaw; but au- 
thors are in doubt about its form; fome 
having it to refemble that of the Jews; 
others taking it to be only the palligm, 
See the article PaLLIUM, | : 
RATIONIS OS, In anatomy, aterm fome- 
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times ufed for the os frontis. See the @ ar- 
ticle FRONTIS Os. 


RATIPOR, a town of Bohemia, in tl the 


dutchy of Silefia, fituated on the riviver 
Oder, fixteen miles north-eaft of Trorop- 
“paw. 


RaTipor is alfo a city of hither Indidia, 


‘capital of the’ province of Malva, fituatated 
ealt long. 80°, north lat. 25°. 


RATISBON, a:city of Germany, in tl the 


circle ot Bavaria, fituated at the coron- 
fluence of the rivers Danube and Regegen, 
in eaft Jongit. 12° ‘5’, north lat. 4919°. 
This isa iree imperial city, and hehere 
the affembly or diet of the ftates of t! the 
empire'meets, See the article DIET. . 


RATLINES, or as the feamen call thenem, 


RaTiins, thofe lines which make tithe 
ladder fteps to get up’ the fhrouds arand 
putrocks, hence called the ratlins & of 
the fhrouds, 


RATTLE, among the antients, a muficical 


inftrument of the pulfative kind, calldled 
bysthe Romans crepitacul!um.* “The tintin- 
tinnabulum, crotalum, and fiftrum, wevere 
by the fame efteemed only fo many didif- 
ferent kinds of rattles. See the articlcles 
BeL.t, CrotTaLumM, and SISTRUM.!. 
What we commonly cal! rattles now, , is 
no more than a fick of wax in a filvlver 
handle, to which is fufpended a numtober 
of little bells of the fame, or fome othther 
metal, fetving in the hands of childrdren 
to make a rattling or tinkling noife, , or 
otherwife to play withal, 

Rattles for children the grofs, contaiain- 
ing twelve dozen, pay, on importatioron, 
1 s.1,%6d. and, onexportation, draraw 
back 2 a thd. oe 


RATTLE-SNAKE, “aah borus, in 


zoology, a genus of ferpents, haviring 
fcuta that cover the whole under-fafur- 
face of the body and tail, and haviving 
the extremity of the body terminated 

a kind of rattle, formed of a feriés 6 0 
urceolatcd articulations, which are movwve- 
able, and-make a noife. See plalate 
CCXXVIITI. fig. r. : 

Of this ferpent, there are two fpecicies, 
the greater one with the fcuta of the alab= 
domen a hundred and feventy two, « of 
the tail twenty-one; and the leffer ratthtle- 
fnake, having the {cuta of the abdomaen 
a hundred and fixty-five, of the tatail 
twenty-eight. The larger is a verery 
terrible, and, at its full growth, a verery 
large ferpent, growing to eight feet t in 
length, with a proportionable thicknefefs 3 
the head is large, broad, deprefled, annd 
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of a pale brown: the iris of the eye is 
red 5 the back is.of a brown colour, 
with an admixture of a ruddy yellow, 
aad variegated with a great many ir- 
regular tranfverfe lifts, of a deep black: 
the belly is of a palith blue; the rattle 
is of afirm, and as it were of a horny 
fubRance, and brown colour, compofed 
of a number of cells, which are articu- 
lated one within another, which articu- 
Tations being very Joofe, the included 
points ftrike againft the inner furface of 
the rings they are admitted into, and 
make that rattling noife, when the fer- 
pent vibrates, or fhakes its tail. This 
ferpent is frequent in the woods of 

America: the bite is fatal, but it is eafy 

to avoid it, the creature being fluggifh, 

moving flowly, never attacking a man 
unlefs: provoked, and giving notice be- 
fore it bites by-fhaking its rattle. 

Thedeffer fpecies of this ferpent grows 

to about feven feet in length, and in 

moft ‘particulars is like the former one, 
and its bite is equally mifchievous. 

RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT, the fame with the 
fenega, a fpecies of polygala, See the 
article POLYGALA, 

RAVA, ‘4 city of Great Poland, capital 

"of the Palatinate of Rava, fituated fifty 
miles fouth-eaft of Warlaw, 

RAUCEDO, bhoarfeneft, in medicine. See 
the article HOARSENESS. 

RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently 

a flat baftion, placed in the middle of a 
curtin; but now a detached work com- 
pofed only of two faces, which make a 
faliant angle, without any flanks, and 
raifed before the curtin on the counter- 
fearp cf the place. Aravelin is a tri- 
angular wotk, refembling the joint of 
a baftion, with the flanks cut off. See 
the article FORTIFICATION, 
Its ufe ‘before a cuitia is to cover the 
Oppohte flanks of the two next baftions. 
It is ufed alfo to cover a bridge, or a 
gate, and is always placed without the 
moat. There are alfo double ravelins 
that ferve to cover each other: they are 
faid to be double, when they are joined 
by acurtin. See the article CURTIN, 

RAVEN, in ornithology, a fpecies of the 

- corvus, of the bignels of a common hen, 
of a black colour, with a blue back; the 
head is fmall, depreffed on the crown, 
and flatted on both fides; the eyes are 
Jarge, bright and piercing ; the beak is 
confiderably long and thick, and fome- 
Deep rigid on the back, and fharp at 
he point, See the article Conyus, 
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RAVENGLAS, a port town of @umber- 
land, fituated on the Irifh Channel, 
thirty-eight miles fouth-weft. of Carlifle. 

RAVENNA, acity of Italy, in the pope’s 
territories, capital of the province of 
Romania, fituated eaft long. 13°, north 
lat. 44% 30/. 

RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an un- 
lawful feducing either of a woman, or 
an heir that is in ward: fometimes it is 
alfo ufed in the fame fenfe as a rape, 
See the article RAPE. 

RAVISHMENT de garde, in law, was a 
writ that formerly Jay for the guardian 
by knight's fervice, orin focage, againft 
a perfon who took from him the body 
of his ward. 

RAUVOLFIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia. clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which confifis of a fingle 
funnel fafhioned petal, with a large limb, 
divided into five lanceolated fegments : 
the fruit is a very large, roundith and 
fiethy bilocular drupe, with a fingle ovat- 
ed nut in each cell. 

RAY, in optics, a beam of light, emitted 
from a radiant, or Juminous body. See 
the article LiGHT. 

Rays are defined by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
to be the Jeaft parts of light, whether 
fucceffive in. the fame line, or cotempo- 
rary io feveral lines. For that light con- 
fits of parts of both kinds is evident, 
fince one may {top what comes this mo- 
ment in any point, and let pafs that 
which comes prefently after: now the 
leat light, or part of light, which may 
be thus flopped, he calls a ray of light. 
A ray, or right line, drawn from the 
point of concourfe of the two optical 
axes, through the middle of the right | 
line, which paffes by the centers of the 
two pupils of the eyes, is by fome calied 
acommon ray. See the article Vision. 
As for direét, converging and diverging 
rays; rays of incidence, inflection, re- 
fragtion, curvature, &c, fee the articles 
DrireEcT, CONVERGING, &c, 

Ray-FisH, raja. See the article Raya. 

RAYLEIGH, a market town of Effex, 
ten miles fouth-eaft of Chelmsford, 

RAYONANT, or Crofs RaYONANT, in 
heraldry, one which has rays of glory 
behind it, darting out from the cente 
to all the quarters of the efcutcheon, a 
reprefented in plate CCKXVIII. fig. 2, 

RAZANT, or Rasant.: See Rasant, 

RAZOR, a well known infiument, uled 
by furgeons, barbers, &c, for thaving off 
the haix from various pasts of the body. 
ie All 
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All razors are prohibited to be imported. Rea, or CHIAPA, a city of Mexico, in 


Razor-BiLL, alka, in ornithology. See 
the article ALKA. 

Razor-FisH, dafylus, a fpecies of folen. 
See the article SOLEN. 

RE, in grammar, an infeparable particle 
added to the beginning of words, to 
double or otherwife modify their mean- 
ing; as in re-aétion, re-move, re-ex- 
port, Ge. , 

REACH, in the fea-language, fignifies 
the diftance between any two points of 
land, lying nearly in a right line. 

RE-ACTION, in phyfiology, therefiftance 
made by all bodies to the a&tion or im- 
pulfe of others, that endeavour to change 
its ftate whether of motion or reft, See 
the articles ACTION and Morion, 
The caufe of the re-a&tion of bodies is 
no other than theirinertia, SeeINERTIA. 

READING, 2 borough-town in Berkhhire, 
fituated forty miles weft of London, near 
the confluence of the rivers Kennet and 
Thames ; it fends two members to par- 
liament. 

READINGS, or varisus READINGS, va- 

via leGiones, in criticifm, are the different 
manner of reading the texts of authors 
in antient manufcripts, where a diverfity 
has arifen from the corruption of time, 
or the ignorance of copyifts. A great 
part of the bufinefs of critics lies in fet- 
tling the readings by confronting the 
various readings of the feveral manu- 
fcripts, and confidering the agreement of 
the words and fenie. 
Readings are alfo ufed for a fort of com- 
mentary or glofs ona law, text, paffage, 
or the like, to fhew the fenfe an author 
takes it in, and the application he con- 
ceives to be made of it. 

RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreft, 
having been difafforefted, is again made 
a foreft, See the article Forest. 

RE-AGGRAVATION, in the romifh 
ecclefiafical law, the laf monitory pub- 
lifhed after three admonitions, and be- 
fore the laft excommunication. Before 
they proceed to fulminate the lait ex- 
communication, they publifh an aggra- 
vation, and a re-aggravation. See the 
article EXCOMMUNICATION. 

REAL, reale, is applied to a being that 
' aétually exilts, in which fenfe it coincides 
with aGiual, See the article ACTUAL. 
REAL, in law, is oppofed to perfonal, See 

the article PERSONAL. 
Thus real aciion is that whereby the 


plaintiff lays title to land, @c, Seethe . 


antigle Action, @e, 
6 


North America, capital of the province 
of Chiapa, fituated weft long. 97°, north 
lat. 17°, ‘ 

REALEIO, a port-town of Mexico, in 
the province of Niacaragua, fituated on 
the bay of the Pacific Ocean, in weft 
long. 91° 30’, north lat. 12°. 

REALGAR, rifgallum, in the materia 
medica, a name whereby the fandarach 
has been a long time known in the fhops. 
It has been alfo attributed to the facti- 
tious red arfenic. See the articles SAN- 
PDARACH, and ARSENIC, 

REALISTS, realifie, a fe& of fchooi 

philofophers, formed in oppofition to the 
nominajilts, See NOMINALS., 
Under the realifts are included the fcotifts, 
thomifts, and all excepting the follow- 
ers of Ocham. Their diftinguifhing 
tenet is that univerfals are realities, and 
have an actual exiftence out of an idea, 
or imagination; or, as they exprefs it 
in the {chools, a parte rei ; whereas the 
nominalifts contend that they exift only 
in the mind, and are only ideas, of 
manners of conceiving things. 

REALITY, rea/itas, in the fchools, a di- 
minutive of res, thing, firft ufed by the 
fcotifis, to denote a thing which may 
exift of itfelf; or which has a full and 
abfolute being of itfelf, and is not con- 
fidered as a part of any other. 

REALM, reguum, a country which gives 
its head, or governor, the denomination 
of a king. 

REALMONT, a town of France, in the 
province of Languedoc, fituated thirty- 
two miles north-eaft of Touloufe. 

REAR, a term frequently ufed in com- 
pofition, to denote fomething behind, or 
backwards, in refpeét of another, in op- 
pofition to van: thus, ina military fenfe, 
it it ufed for the hind part of an army, 
in oppofition to the front, For the rear- 
guard, rear-half files, rear-line, rears 
rank, and rear-admiral, fee GUARD, 
Five, Line, Rank, and ADMIRAL. 

REASON, ratio, a faculty, or power, of 
the mind, whereby it diftinguifhes good 
from eyil, truth from falfhood; whereby 
man is diftinguifhed from beafts; and 
wherein it is evident he greatly furpaffes 
them : or reafon js that principle where- 
by, comparing feveral ideas together, we 
draw confequences from the relations 
they are found to have. See the article 
REASONING, 

Some define reafon to be the compre- 
henfion .of mapy principles which the 
ming 


REA 
mind fucceffively can conceive, and from 
which conclufions may be drawn. And 
others conceive reafon as no other than 
the underftanding itfelf confidered as it 
difcourfes. See UNDERSTANDING, 
Reafon, Mr. Locke obferves, contains 
two diftiné&t faculties of the mind, viz. 
fagacity, whereby it finds intermediate 

‘ideas ; and illation, whereby it fo orders 


,* and difpofes of them, as to difcover 


what conneétion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are 
held together ; and thereby, as it were, 
draws into view the truth fought for. 
Illation, or inference, confifts in nothing 
but the perception of the conneétion 
there is between the ideas in each {tep of 
the dedu&tion, whereby the mind comes 
to fee either the agreement or difagree- 
ment. of any two ideas, as in demons 
ftration, in which it arrives at knowledge; 
er their probable conneélion, on which 
it gives or with-holds its affent, as in 
opinion. See the articles DEMONSTRA- 
TION, KNOWLEDGE, &c. 

Senfe and intuition reach but a little way, 
the greatelt part of our knowledge depends 
upon dedustions and intermediate ideas, 
. In thofe cafes where we muft take pro- 
pofitions for true, without being certain 
that they are fo, we would need to find 
out, examine, and compare the grounds 
of their probability. In both cafes the 
faculty which finds out the means, and 
rightly applies them to difcover certainty 
in the one, and probability in the other, 
is that which we call reafon, In reafon, 
therefore, we may confider four degrees; 
firft, the difcovering and finding out of 
proofs. See the article INVENTION, 
Secondly, the regular and methodical 
difpofition of them, and laying them in 
fucks order, as that their conneétion may 
be plainly perceived, See Meruop. 
Thirdly, the perceiving of their con- 
nection. See JUDGMENT. And, 
Fourthly, the making a right conclufion, 
See the article CONCLUSION. 


Concerning reafon, Mr. Locke thinks : 


that fyllogifm, as was generally thought, 
is mot the proper infrument of it, nor 
the ufefulleft way of exercifing this 
faculty, See SyLLocisM. 

Reafon, though of very large extent, fails 
us ia feveral inftances, as firlt, where our 
ideas fail ; fecondly, it is often at a lols, 
becaufe of the obfcurity, confufion, or 
imperfection of the ideas it is employed 
about: thus, having no perfect idea of 
the leaft extenfion of matter, nor of in- 
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finity, we'are ata lofs about the divifie 


bility of matter, Thirdly, our reafon 
is often at a ftand, becaufe it perceives 
not thofe ideas which would ferve to 


_ fhew the certain or probable agreement 


or difagreement of any two other ideas. 
Fourthly, our reafon is very often en- 
gaged in abfurdities, and difficulties, by 
proceeding upon falfe principles, which 
being followed, lead men into contras 
diftions to themfelves and inconfiltency 
in their own thoughts. Fifihly, dubious 
words, and uncertain figns, often puzzle 
men’s reafon, and bring them toanonplus. 
Though the deducing one propofition 
from another be a great part of reafon, 
and that which it is ufually employed 
about, yet the principal aét of ratiocina- 
tion is the finding the agreement or dif- 
agreement of two ideas one with ano- 
ther by the intervention of a third; asa 
man by a yard finds two houfes to be of 
the fame length, which could not be 
brought together to meafure their equality 
by juxta-pofition, Words have their con« 
fequences as the figns of fuch ideas; and 
things agree or difagree with what they 
really are, but we obferve it only by our 
ideas, Hence we may be able to form an 
idea of that ordinary diftinétion of things 
into thofe that are according to, thofe 
that are above, gnd thole contrary to, 
reafon, Thofe according tg reafon, are 
fuch propofitions whofe truth we can dif- 
cover by examining and tracing thofe ideas 
we have from fenfation and reflection, and 
by a natural deduétion find to be true or 
probable, Above reafon are fuch propofi~ 
tions, whofe truth or probability we can- 
not by reafon derive from thefe principles. 
Contrary to reafon are fuch propofitions as 
are inconfiftent with, orirreconcileable to, 
our clear and diftinét ideas. Thus the exe 
ittence of one Godis according to reafon ¢ 
the exiltence of more than one God, 
contrary to reafon; and the refurrectica 
of the body after death, above reafon. 
Above reafon may alfo be taken in a 
double fenfe, wiz, above probability, or 
above certainty. 
Reafon, as contradiftinguifhed to faith, 
Mr, Locke takes to be the difcovery of 
the certainty or probability of fach pro- 
pofitions or truths, as the mind arrives. 
at, by deduétions made from fuch ideas, 
which it has got by the ufe of its natural 
faculties, viz. by fenfation or reflection ; 
whereas faith, on the othey hand, is the 
affent to any propofition upon the credit 
of the propoler, as coming immediately 
from 
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from God, which we call revelation. 
See Farru and REVELATION, © 
This ufe of the word reafon, our author 
takes to be very improper; faith, as has 
been already obferved, being nothing 
alfe but a firm affent of the mind, which 
if regulated, as is our duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing but upon good 
reafon, and fo cannot be oppolite to it. 
REASON is alfo taken in different other 
fignifications ; fometimes it denotes true 
and clear principles; fometimes it is 
taken for clear and fair deductions from 
thefe principles ; and fometimes for the 
caufe, particularly the final caufe, 
REASONABLE ar was antiently a duty 
that the lord of the fee claimed of his 
tenants holding by knight’s fervice, or 
focage, towards marrying his daughter, 
or the making his eldeft fon a knight. 
REASONING, RaTIocinaTiON, theex- 
ercife of the faculty of the mind called 
reafon ; or it is an aét or operation of 
the mind, deducing fome unknown pro- 
pofition from other previous ones that are 
evident and known. See REASON. 
It often happens in the comparing ideas 
together, that their agreement or dif- 
agreement cannot be difcerned at firft 
view, efpecially if they are of fuch a 
nature as not to admit of an exaét ap- 
' plication to one another: here then, as 
has been already obferved under Reason, 
it becomes neceffary to look’ out after 
fome third idea that will admit of fuch 
an application asthe prefent cafe re- 
quires. Hence it appears that every act 


of reafoning neceffarily includes three- 


diftin& judgments, two wherein the ideas 
whofe relation we want to difcover, are 
feverally compared with the middle idea, 
and a third wherein they are’ themfelves 
conne&ted, or disjoined according to 
the refult of that comparifon, Now, as 
_ our judgments when put into words are 
called propofitions; fo the expreffions of 
‘our reafonings are termed fyllogifms. 
And hence it follows that as every act 
of reafoning implies three feveral judg- 
ments, fo every fyllogifm muft include 
three diftin&t propofitions. See the ar- 
ticle SYLLOGIsM. 
In order therefore to infer a conclufion 
by a fingle a& of reafoning, the premifes 
muft be intuitive propofitions; where 
they are not, previous fylogifms are 
required, in which cafe reafoning be- 
comes a complicated a& taken in a va- 
riety of fucceffive fteps. This frequently 
happens in tracing the more remote re- 
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lations of our ideas, where many middic 
terms ‘being called in, the conchufion 
cannot be made out, but in confequence 
of a feries of fyllogifms following one 
another in train. Hence we may clearly 
perctive that reafoning, in the higheft 
exercife of that faculty, is no more than 
an orderly combination of fimple aéts of 
reafoning. See DEMONSTRATION. 
Thus we fee that reafoning, beginning 
with firft principles, rifes gradually from 
one judgment to another, and connetts 
them in fuch a manner. that every ftage 
of the progreflion brings intuitive cer- 
tainty along with it. 

All the aims of human reafoning may 
in the general be reiluced to thefe two. 
x. Torank things under thofe univerfal 
ideas to which they truly belong ; and, 
2. To afceribe to them their feveral at- 
tributes and properties in confequence of 
that diftribution, 

This firft aim of reafon then is to deter- 
mine the genera and fpecies of things : 
and the fecond end regards the fciences 
and the affairs of common life, See the 
articles GENUS, SPECIES, &c. 

As in tracing the moft diftant relation of 
things we muft always have recourle to 
intervening ideas, and are more or lefs 
fuccefsful in our refearches, according 
to our acquaintance with thofe ideas, 
and ability of applying them, it is evi- 
dent that to make a good reafoner twe 
things are principally required; firft, an 
extenfive knowledge of thofe interme- 
diate ideas, by means of which things 
may be compared one with another ; 
fecondly, the {kill and talent of applying 
them happily in all particular inttances 
that come under confideration, 

There is another fpecies of reafoning 
with two propofitions, which feems to 
be compleat in itfelf, and where we 


‘admit the conclufion. without fuppofing 


any tacit or fuppreffed judgment in the 
mind from which it follows fyllogifti- 
cally. This happens between propo- 
fitions where the conneétion is fuch that 
the admiffion of the one neceffarily, and 
at the firtt fight, implies the admiffion 
alfo of the other: for if it falls out that 
the propofition on which the other de- 
pends is felf-evident, we content our- 
felves with barely affirming it, and in- 
fer that ether by a direct conclufon : 
thus, by admitting an univerfal propo- 
fition we are forced alfoto admit of all 
the particular propofitions comprehended 
under it; this being the very condition 

that 
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that conftitutes a propofition univerfal. 
If then that univerfal propofition chances 
to be felf evident, the particular ones 
follow of courfe, without any farther 
train of reafoning. 

Another fpecies of reafoning is that 
called by logicians indu&tion ; in order 
to the right underftanding of which, it 
will be neceflary to obferve, that our 
general ideas are for the moft part ca- 
pable of various fubdivifions: thus the 
idea of the lowelt fpecies may be fub- 
divided into its feveral individuals ; the 
idea of any genus into the different 
fpecies it comprehends, and fo of the 
reft. Ifthen we fuppofe the diftribution 
to be duly made, fo as to take in the 
whole extent of the idea to which it 
belongs, then it is plain that all the 
fubdivifions or parts of any idea taken 
together conftitute that whole idea: 
thus the feveral individuals of any f{pecies 
taken together conftitute the whole 
Apecies, and all the various {pecies com- 
prehended under any genus make up the 
whole genus; this being allowed, it is 
apparent that whatever may be affirmed 
of all the feveral fubdivifions and claffes 
of any idea ought to be afiirmed of the 
whole general idea to which thefe fub- 
divifions belong. What may be affirmed 
of all the individuals of any {pecies, 
may be affirmed of the whole fpecies; 


and what may be affirmed of all the {pe- 


cies of any genus, may alfo be affirmed 
of the whole genus. ‘This way of rea- 
foning, where we infer univerfally con- 
cerning any idea, what we had before af- 
firmed or denied feparately of all its fe- 
veral fubdivifions and parts, is called rea- 
foning by indution: thus, if we fuppofe 
the whole tribe of animals fubdivided in- 
‘to men, beafts, birds, infects and fithes, 
and then reafon concerning them in this 
mamper; all men have a power of be- 
ginming motion, all bea(ts, birds, and 
infeéts havea power of beginning motion, 
all fathes have a power of beginning mo- 
tion ; therefore all animals have a power 
of beginning motion. 

For the method of reafoning by a con- 


catemation of fyllogilms, fee the article 


DEMONSTRATION. 

For the method of reafoning by dilemma, 

fee the article DILEMMa, 

For the four arguments commonly ufed 

inreafoning, fee ARGUMENT. 

RE-ATTACHMENT, in law, is a fe- 

cond atrachment of a perfoa, who was 
Wav. IV, 
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RE-BAPTISANTS, the 


‘ag. 
formerly attached and difmiffed the court 
without day, on account of the not com-. 
ing of the juftices, or other fuch cafualty 5 
without which, a caufe difcontinued can- * 
not be revived, but the defendant muf 
plead de novo. é 


fame with ana- 


baptifts, See ANABAPTISTS. 


REBATE, or REBATEMENT, in com- — 


merce, a term much uled at Amiterdam, 
for an abatement in the price of (everal 
commodities, when the buyer, inftead of 
taking time advances ready money, 
Rebate, which among us is ufually call- 
ed prompt-payment, .is eftimated by 
months, and is only allowed for certain 
merchandize, which, according to the cue 
ftom of Amfterdam, are 


German wools, © 1s 
Spanith wools, @e\2rfes 
Afhes and pot-afhes, 64-5 < 18 >) = 3 
Ttalian filks, 2ess3 te 2 
Sugars of Brafil, > 18 


That is, thofe commpag? are fold for 
ready money, only dedu&ting or rebating 
the intereft of the money, which need not 
have been paid till the end of 15, 21, @¢. 
months, This intereft is ufually regulate 
ed on the foot of 8 per cent, per annum» 
REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a dimi- 
nution or abatement of the bearings in a 
coatofarms. See ABATEMENT. 


REBEL,@a town of Germany, in the 


dutchy of Mecklenburgh, thirty-two 
miles fouth-eaft of Guftrow. 


REBELLION, atraiterous taking up of 


arms againft the king by his own natural 
fubjeéts, or thofe formerly fubducd. 
Commiffiion of REBELLION. See the article 
COMMISSION. ‘ 
REBELLIOUS assEMBLY, in law, an 
aflembling together of twelve or more 
perfons, with an intent of unlawfully 
making ufe of their own authority, to 
chavge or alter any laws of this kingdom, 
or to deftroy the inclofures of any giound, 
or the banks of any fith-pond, pool or 
conduit, to the intent that it may lie wafte 
and void; or to deftroy the deer in any 
park, fifh in fifh-ponds, coneys in any. 
warren; or any houfe, barn, mills, or” 
bays; or to burn ftacks of corn, abate 
rents, er prices of vigiuals, @g. See the 
article R1oT. / 
REBOUND, | See the article RECOIL. 
REEBUS, an enigmatical reprefentation of 
fome name, &c, by ufing figures or pice 
tures inflcad of words, of parts of words. 
15 U Camden 
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Camden mentions an inftance of this ab- 
furd kind of wit in a gallant who ex- 
preffed his love to a woman, named Rofe 
Hill, by painting in the border of his 
gown a rofe, a ill, an eye, a loaf, anda 
ewell ; which, in the ftyle of the rebus, 
yeads, Rofe Hill I love well. This kind 
of wit was long praétifed by the great, 
who took the pains to find devices for 
their names. It was, however, happily 
ridiculed by Ben Jobnfon, in the hu- 
mourous defcription of Abel Drugger’s 
device, in the Alchemift ; and by the 
Speétator, in the device of Jack of New- 
berry ; at which time the rebus, being 
gaifed to fign polts, was grown out of 
fafhion at court. 

REBUTTER, in Jaw, the defendant’s an- 
fwer to the plaintiff's furrejoinder, in a 
caufe depending in the court of chancery, 
&c. Alfo when a perfon warrants lands, 
&c,. to another, and he that has the war- 
ranty, or his heir, fues him to whom the 
warranty is made, or his heirs or af- 
fignee for the fame thing; if he, who is 
faed, plead the deed or fine with warranty, 
and pray judgment whether the plaintiff 
fhall be received to demand the thing 
which he ought to warrant to the party, 
againft the warranty in the deed, &e. 
this is called a rebutter. 

RECANATI, a town of Italy, in the pro- 

_ vinceof Ancona, fix miles weft of Loretto, 

RECAPITULATION, in oratory, &c. 

a part of the peroration. See the article 

PERORATION. — 

Recapitulation is a fummary, or a con- 

cife and tranfient enumeration ‘of the 
rincipal things infilted on in the preced- 

‘ing difcourfe, whereby the force of the 

whole is colleéted into one view, 

RECAPTION, in law, the taking a fe- 

cond diftrefs of one formerly diftrained 

for the fame cauleduring the plea ground. 
ed upon the former diftrets, It is alfo 
the name of a writ which lies for the 
party thus diftrained, torecover damages, 


¢. 

RECEIPT, or REcEIT, in commerce, an 
acquittance, or difcharge, in writing, 
intimating that the party has received a 
certain fum of money, either in full for 
the whole debt, or in part, or on ac- 
count. 

Recerpr, in book-keeping, is an account 
of all the money and goods received, 
See the article Book, 


Receipt, .or Resceit, in law. See the 


article REsCEIT, 
3 


RECEIPT of the exchequer, See the article 
EXCHEQUER, 

RECEIPT, in medicine, See REcrre. 
Auditor of the RECEIPTS. See the article 
AvuDITroR, , 
RECEIVER, in chemiftry, a veffel of earth, 
glafs,@c. for receiving any diftilled liquor. 

RECEIVER, in pneumatics, a glafs-veflel 
for containing the thing on which an ex- 
periment in the air-pump is to be made. 
See AIR-PUMP, EXHAUSTED, &e. 
There are feveral forts of glafs-receivers ; 
As A (plate CCXXVIIT, fig, 3. n® 1.) 
open at top, covered with a brafs-plate, 
and oiled Jeather, at D, and kept down 
by the crofs piece EF, fcrewed down 
upon the pillars B, C, which are fcrewed 
into the table of the air-pump. See the 
articles Air and Pump, 
H (ib. n® 2,) is a receiver open at top, 
with a plate and collar of wet leathers K, 
through which goes the flip-wire G I, fo 
tight as to let in no air: this wire ferves 
to lift any thing by its hook, 
M (ib. n& 3.) is a transferrer, or re- 
ceiver, that may be taken off from the 
pump, in an exhaufied ftate; N being a 
plate and leather, on which ftands the re- 
ceiver M, clofe at top; and O, a cock, 
to open or fhut the paflage. Now, the 
cock being open, and the air exhaufted 
by the pump, if the cock be fhut, the re- 
ceiver and pipe may be taken away from 
the air-pump, the vacuum remaining in 


Mr. Boyle obferves, that a very fmall 
crack in the receiver, ufed in pneumati~ 
cal experiments, does not render them 
ufelefs; for upon evacuating the internal 
air, the external preffing the glafs on all 
fides, brings the edges of the glafs clofe 
together, But in cafe of confiderable 
flaws a plafter may be applied, made of 
quick-lime, finely powdered, and nimbly 
ground, with a proper quantity of the 
{crapings of cheefe, and water enough to 
bring the mixture to a foft pafte ; which, 
when the ingredients are well incorporat- 
ed, will have a ftrong and fetid fcent ; 
and then it muft be immediately fpread 
upon a linen-cloth, and applied, left it 
begin to harden, 

RECEIVER, receptor or receptator, in law, 
is commonly underltood in a bad fenfe, 
and ufed for fuch as knowingly receive 
ftolen goods from thieves, and conceal 
them. This crime is felony, and the 
punifhment is tranfportation for fourteen 
years, : 


RECEIVER 
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REcEIVER alfo fignifies an officer; of 
. which there are feveral kinds, denomi- 
nated from the particular matters they re- 
ceive, the places where, or the perfons 
from whom, &c. 1. Receiver of the 
fines is an officer appointed to receive the 
money of fuch perfons as compound with 

_ the king, upon original writs fued out of 

chancery. 2. Receiver general of the 
dutchy of Lancafter is an officer belong- 
ing to the dutchy-court, who colleés all 
the revenues, fines, forfeitures, and af- 
feffments within that dutchy, 3. Re- 
ceiver general of the public revenue, is 
an officer appointed in every county, ‘to 
receive the taxes granted by parliament, 
and remit the money the treafury. 

RECEPTACULUM cuytu1, or Pec- 
QUET’S RESERVATORY, the refervoir or 
receptacle for the chyle, fituated in the 
Jeft fide of the upper vertebra of the 
loins, under the aorta, and the veffels of 
‘the left kidney. See CHYLIFICATION 
and TuHoracic Duct, 

RECEPTACULUM SEMINUM,  RECEP- 
TACLE OF THE SEED, a term uled 
by botanifts, for the bafe, or thalamus, 
which fupports the feeds: the difc of this 
part is either flat, concave, convex, glo- 
bular, or pyramidal; and its furface is 
fometimes naked, and fometimes palea- 
ceous. 

RECESSUS imperi, or Recess of the 
empire, fignifies a colletion of the de- 
terminations of a diet of the german em- 
pire. See Diet and Empire, 

RECHABITES, a kind of religious order 
among the antient Jews, inflituted by Jo- 
nadab, the fon of Rechab, comprehending 
only his own family and pofterity. 
Their founder prefcribed them three 
things: firft, not to drink any wine; 
fecondly, not to build any houles, but to 
dwell in tents; and thirdly, not to fow 
any corn, or plant vines. Thefe roles 
the rechabites obferved with great ftrist- 
nefs. 

RECHACING, in bunting, driving back 
the deer, or other beafls, into the forelts, 
chaces, @e. from whence they had 
ftrayed, 

RECHANGE, or Re-fxcHancs, 
the articles RE-EXCHANGE. 

At fea they u‘e the térm rechange for a 
tackle kept in referve, in cafe that already 
in wfe fhould fail. See TACKLE, 

RECHARGE, a fecond charge or loading 
of a fire-arm. 

The recharge fhould never be fo deep as 
the firit charge, lett the piece, being over- 
heated, fhould burit. 


See 
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RECHEAT, in hunting, a leffon which 


the huntfmen play on the horn, when the 
hounds have loft their game, to’call them 
back from purfuing a counter-{cent. 
RECIPE, in medicine, a prefcription or 
remedy, to be taken by a patient; fo. 


called becaufe always beginning with the ihe 


word recipe, i. e. take 3 which is gene- 
rally denoted by the abbreviature kx, 
For the rules proper to be obferved in 
forming recipes, fee PRESCRIPTION, 
RECIPIANGLE, or REciPiENT ANGLE, 
a mathematical initrument, ferving to 
meafure re-entering and faliant angies, 
efpecially in fortification, 
It ufually confifts of two arms, or rulers, 
AC, and BC (plate CCXXVIITI. fig. 4. 
n° 1.) rivetted together at C, and ca- 
pable of being opened and clofed, likea 
feGtor. To take an angle with it, they 
lay the center of a protraétor over the 
joint C, and apply its diameter to one 
of the rulers; then the degrees cut by 
the edge of the other ruler, thew the 
quantity ofthe angle. 
There are other forms of this inftrument ; 
that reprefented ibid. n° 2, bas a_gradus 
ated circle, by which the angles may be 
readily meafured by its index : and n® 3. 
ibid. is another kind compofed of four 
equal rulers of brafs, rivetted together by 
their ends, fo as to form a parallelo- 
gram ; and on one of the rulers is fixed 
a graduated femi-circle, which meafures 
the oppofite angle of the parallelogram, 
by means of one of the rulers produced, 
fo as to ferve inftead of an index, 
RecrPientT, the fame with receiver, 
the article RECEIVER. 
RECIPROCAL, in general, fomething 
that is mutual, or which is returned 
equally on both fides, or that affects both 
parties alike. . 
There are reciprocal duties between the 
prince and his fubje&ts, between the huf- 
band and wife, &c, alfo in a phyfical 
fenfe, the aétion between the agent and 
patient is reciprocal: that is, the patient 
re-aéts as much upon the agent, as this 
adis upen it. See RE-acTion, 
RECIPROCAL TERMS, among logicians, are 
thofe which have the fame fignification ; 
and confequently are convertible, or may 
be ufed foPeach other, . 
RECIPROCAL VERSES, in grammar, are 
thofe which exprefs an aélion that is re- 
flected upon the agent or agents, as, 


See 


Ces quatre hommes s entrebattoient. - 

Thefe four men fought together, © 
Reciprocal verfes, in poetry, are {uch as 
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run the fame both forwards and back- 
wards. : 

RECIPROCAL FIGURES, in geometry, thofé 
which have the antecedents and confe- 
quents of the fame ratio, in both figures. 
‘Thus, in plate CCXXIX. fig. 4. the fide 
A:B::C:Djor12:4::9: 3;thatis, 
as much as the fide A, in the firft re&t- 
angle, is longer than B, fo much deeper 
is the fide C, in the fecond reétangle, 
that the fide D in the firft; and, confe- 
quently the greater length of the one is 
compenfated by the greater breadth or 
depth of the other; for as the fide A is 
Z longer than C, fo B is } longer than 
D, and the reftangles of courfe equal ; 
that is Ax D=BxC, or 12X% 3=4 
x 9= 36. 

This is the foundation of that capital 
theorem, viz. that the reétangle of the 
extremes is always equal to that of the 
means; and, confequentl the reafon of 
the rule of three. See RUER 

Hence it follows, that my two tri- 
angles, parallelograms, prifms, paralle- 
Jopipeds, pyramids, cones, or cylinders 
have thesr bafes and altitudes reciprocally 
proportional, thofe two figures or folids 
are equal to each other; and wice ver/a, 
if they are equal, then their bafes and 
altitudes are reciprocally proportional. 
See TRIANGLE, PARALLELOGRAM, &¢, 

RECIPROCAL PROPORTION, in arithme- 
tic, is when, in four numbers, the fourth 
is lefs than the fecond, by fo much as the 
third is greater than the firft; and vice 
werfa. See the article PROPORTION. 
This is the foundation of the inverfe, 
or indire&t rule of three: thus, 4; 10: : 
8:5. See the article RULE. 
Reciprocal proportion is of great ufe in 
determining the laws of motion. See 
the article MoTIOoN. 

RECITATIVO, or ReciTaTive, in 
mufic, a kind of finging, that differs but 
little from ordinary pronunciation, fuch 
as that in which the feveral parts of the 
liturgy are rehearfed in cathedrals; or 
that wherein the a@ors commoaly deliver 
themfelves on the theatre at the opera, 
when they are to exprefs fome action or 
paffion, to relate fome event, or reveal 
fome defign. 

Notwithftanding this fort of compofition 
js noted in true time, the pesformer is at 
liberty to alter the bars of meafure, and 
make fome long and others fhort, as his 
fubje& requires: hence the thorough bafs 
to the recitative is ufua'ly placed below 
, the other, to the end that he, who is to 
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accompany the voice, may rather obfervé 
and follow the finger, than the perfon 
that heats the time. ie 


RECKONING, or @ fips Recxonine, 


in navigation, is that account, whereby 
at any time it may be known where the 
fhip is, and on what courfe or courfes 
fhe is to fteer, in order to gain her port ; 
and that account taken from the log- 
board is called the dead reckoning. See 
LoG-BOARD, JOURNAL, @&e, 
But as the fhip’s motion is liable to be 
difburbed from a variety of caufes, fuch 
«as the lee- way, variation of the compafs, 
currents, unfteadinefs of the winds, &c. 
her place, according to the dead reckon- 
ing, may be juftly doubted; and there- 
fore mariners try every way to find the 
latitude their fhip is in, by obfervations 
of the fun or ftars. See the articles LEE- 
WAY, VARIATION, CURRENT, WIND, 
and LATITUDE. mays 
Now, if the latitude found by obfervae 
tion, and that found by the dead reck- 
oning, agree, it is prefumed the fhip’s 
place is well determined; but if they dif- 
agree, the account of longitude mult be 
corrected: and for the latitude, that 
found by obfervation is always to be de- 
pended on, 
In correcting the longitude found by the 
dead-reckening, confider whether the dif- 
ference may not have been occafioned by 
a current; and, if poffible, make an efti- 
mate of it, as dire&ted under the article 
CURRENT. 
The bufinefs of corre&ting the dead-rece 
koning is a very precarious operation, 
and at beft is little more than gueffing 5 
fince there may be unknown currents, oc- 
cafioned by trade-winds, the tides fol- 
lowing the moon, ftormy weather, @&c. 
hence the beft mariners are not able to 
pronounce with certainty, whether the 
fhip may not be to the eaftward or weft- 
ward of the point wherein the dead-rec- 
koning places her. * 
However, the following methods are thofe 
ufually taken to difcover her true place: 
1. If the difference of latitude be much 
more than the departure,* or the direct 
courfe has been within three points of the 
meridian, then the error is moft likely in 
the diftance run, 2. If the departure is 
much greater than thé difference of lati- 
tude, or the direét courfe is within three 
points of the parallel, or more than five 
/ points from the meridian 3 the error may 
be afcribed to the courfe. 3, But if the 
courles are, in general, near the re 
© 
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of the quadrant, the error may be either 
in the courfe, or in the diftance, cr in 
both. For to caufe an alteration in the 
difference of latitude, the firt of thefe 
ca/es requires a greater error in the courfe, 
than can well be fuppofed to have been 
committed: in the fecond cafe, the dif- 
tances muft be fo faulty, as would fcarce 
efcape “haga seand, in the third 

_ cafe, itt e » whether to at- 
tribute the error to the courfewr diftance ; 
and therefore it is ufually ¢orreéted in 

- both. 
As for the methods of correfling the 
dead-reckoning by the -variation-chart, 
and by actually finding the fhip’s true lon- 
gitude from celeftial obfervations, fee 
VARIATION and LONGITUDE, 

RECLAIMING, or RECLAMING, in our 

antient cuftoms, 2 lord’s purfving, pro- 
fecuting, and recalling his vaffal, who 
had gone to live in another place without 
his permiffion. ' ; 
Reclaiming is alfo ufed for the demand- 
ing of aperfon, or thing, to be delivered 
up to the prince or ftate to which it pro- 
perly belongs; when, by any irregular 
means, it is come into another’s poflef- 
fion. A ; : 

REcLaIMING, in falconry, is taming a 
hawk, &c, and making her gentle and 
familiar. 

A partridge is faid to reclaim, when fhe 
calls her young ones together, upon their 
fcattering too much from her. 

RECLINATION, of a plane, in dialling, 
the number of degrees, which a dial- plane 
Jeans backwards, from an exactly up- 
right or vertical plane, that is, from the 
zenith. 

The reclination is eafily found by means 
of a ruler, anda quadrant; for having 
“" an horizontal Jine on the plane by 
vel, or quadrant, and to it another 
line at fight angles; apply a ruler, fo 
that one end of it may hang over, or 
reach beyond the plane: there will a 
quae applied to the under edge of 
the ruler, fhew the degrees and minutes 
of the plane’s reclination ; accounting 
from. that fide of the quadrant, that is 
contiguous to the edge of the ruler. 

RECLINER, or RECLINING DIAL. See 
Diav and RECLINATION, 

RECLUSE, among the papiffs, a perfon 
fhut up in a finall cel! of an hermitage, 
er monaftery, and cut of, not only from 
all converfation with the world, but even 
with the houfe. This isa kind of vo- 
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Juntary imprifonment, from a motive ef- 
ther of devotion or penance, » tS 
The word is alfo applied to incontinent 
wives, whom their hufbands procure to 
be thus kept in perpetual imprifonment in 
fome religious houfe. 

Reclufes were antiently very numerous : 
they took an oath, never to ftir out of 
their retreat; and having entered it, the 
bifhop fet his feal upon the door; and the 
reclufe was to have every thing neceflary 
for the fupport of life, conveyed to him 
through a window. If he was a priett, 
he was allowed a. fmall oratory, with a 
window, which looked into the church, 
through which he was to make his offer- 
ings at the miafs, hear the finging, and 
anfwer thofe who fpoke to him; but 
this window had curtains before it, fo 
that he could not be feen. He was al- 
lowed a litfle garden, adjoining to his 
cell, in which he might plant a few herbs, 
and br a little frefh air. If he had 
difciy’ eir cells were contiguous to 
his, ly a window of communica- 
tion, through which they conveyed ne- 
ceffaries to him, and received his inftruc- 
tions. If a reclufe fell a his door 
might be opened for pe:fons to come in 
and affift him, but be himfelf was not to 
ftir out, 
F. Helyot gives a particular account of — 
the ceremonies practifed in the reclufion 
of a woman, in that of mother de Cam- 
bray, in the year 1625. ‘The bifhop wait- 
ed for her, early in the morning at the 
church-door; and upon’ her arrival and 
proftrating herfelf at the feet of that pre- 
late, he gave her his benediction; conduce 
ted herto the grand altar, and there blef- 
fed a mantle, veil, and fcapular, put them 
on her and gave her anew name. Having 
here made her vow, and the bifhop having 
harangued the people in praife of the new 
reclafe, he conduéted her proceffionally to 
her reclufion; the clergy all the way fing- 
ing, Veni, fpoufa Chrifii, 8c. Here the 
bifhop, bleffing her afreth, confecrated 
the reclufion, and fhut her up in perpetual 
confinement. 


RECOGNITION, in law, an acknow- 


ledgement ; a word particularly ufed in 
our law-books, for the firft chapter of the 
ftatute 1 Jac. T. by which the parliament 
acknowledged, that, after the death of 
queen Elizabeth, the crown had rightful- 
ly defcended to king James. 


RECOGNITIONE ADNULLANDA PER VIM, 


ET DURITIEM FACTA, in jaw, is a writ | 
that 


eee 
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that iffues to the juftices of the common 
pleas, for fending a record of a recogniz- 
ance, which the recognizor fugge(ts to 
have been acknowledged by force and 
hard dealing ; 1n order that if it fo ap- 
pear, it may be annulled. 
RECOGNIZANCE, or RECOGNISANCE, 
in law, a bond or obligation of record, 
acknowledged to the king ; thus called, 
becaule recognized or acknowledged in 
fome court of record, or before fome 
judge, mafter in chancery, or juftice of 
the peace. 
‘There are recognizances as well for debt, 
as of bail, tor good behaviour, and for 
appearance to profecute felons, &c, which 
Jaft kinds, acknowledged before jultices 
of the peace, are by them to be retuned 
to the feffions, otherwile an information 
fies againft them. 
In recognizances for bail, &c. before a 
juftice, the pfincipal is bound in double 
the fum of the fureties, th al number 
of whom are two, and penalty is 
ao}. at Jeaft. Mere recognizances are 
not fealed, but enrolled ; and execution, 
by force thereof, is of all the recognizor’s 
goods or chattels (except draught-bhorfes 
and implements of hufbandry) and the 
moiety of his Jand. The execution up- 
on a recognizance, is termed an extent. 
See the article EXTENT. 
The party bound in a recognizance, is 
called recognizor; and the perfon to whom 
he is bound, is termed the recognizee. 
Recognizance is alfo ufed in our antient 
fatutes, for the verdict of the twelve jurors 
upon an affife; hence called recognitors, 
RECOIL, or ReBounD, the ftarting back- 
ward of a fire-arm, after an explofion, 
Merfennus tells us, thata cannon 12 feet 
in length, weighing 6400 th. gives a ball 
of 2415. an uniform velocity of 640 feet 
per fecond. Putting, therefore, W = 
6400, w— 24, V = 640, and vw = the 
velocity with which the cannon recoils ; 
we fhatl have (becaufe he momentums of 
the cannon and bali are equal) Wu 
wV 24x 64 
ww V; and fo Yo ee 1ehae 25 
4; that is, it would recoil at the rate of 
2%, feet per fecond, if free to move. See 
GUNNERY and PROJECTILES. 
RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, 
by which ideas fought after by the mind, 
are ‘ound, and brought again to view, 
RECOLLECTS, a congregation of re- 
formed franicifeans, called alfo friers. 
minors of St. Francis, of the ftriét ob- 
fervance. See FRANCISCAN MONKS, 
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RECONCILIARI, in our law-books, &c. 
A church is faid reconciliari, to be re- 
conciled, when it is confecrated afreth, 
after having been polluted or prophaned, 
as by being in the poffeffion of pagans, 
heretics, &e. 

RECONNOITRE, in war, to view and 
exanyine the ftate ands fituation of 
things.» 

RECORD, an authentic teftimony in writ- 
ing, contained in rolls of parchment, 
and preferved in a court of record. 
Records are faid to be of three kinds, 
wiz. a record judicial, an attainder, &c. 
a record minifterial, upon oath, as an of- 
fice cr inquifition found; amd a record 
made by conveyance and confent, as a 
fine, &e, 

RecorD, among fowlers, is a bird’s be» 
ginning to tune or fing, as it were with- 
in itfelf; or to perform its notes and dif- 
pofe its organs for finging. The cock- 
thrufh is diftinguifhed from the hen in 
recording, the firft being more loud and 
frequent in it than the fecond. 

RECORDARE ractas, a writ direéted 
to the fheriff, to remove a caufe out of an 
inferior court, into the king’s bench or 
common pleas. 

RECORDER, a perfon whom the mayor 

and other magiftrates of a city or corpo- 
ration aflociate to them, for their better 
dire&tion in matters of juftice, and pro- 
ceedings in law; on which account this 
perfon is generally a counfellor, or other 
perfon well fkilled in the law. 
The recorder of London is chofen by the 
lord mayor and aldermen ; and, as he is 
held to be the mouth of the city, he de- 
livers the judgment of the courts there- 
in and records and certifies the city cu- 
ftoms. 

RECORDO ET PROCESSO MITTENDIS, 
is a writ to call arecord, together with 
the whole proceedings in a caufe, out of 
an inferior court into the king’s court. 

RECOVERY, in law, is obtaining any 
thing by judgment or trial at law, 
Recoveries are of two kinds, a true reco 
very anda feigned or common one. A 
true recovery is the a€tual récovering of 
any thing, or its value, by judgment and 
trial at law: as where a perfon is fued 
forland, or om things real and perfo-~ 
nal, and obtains a verdi& in his favour. 
A feigned or common recovery, is a fors 
mal aé& by confent, made ufe of for the 
better fecuring of lands, tenements, &c. 
the end and effe& of which is, to dock 
and deftroy eftates-tail, remainders, and 
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reveerfions, and to bar the former owners, 
In <a common recovery, there muft be at 
Jea{ft three parties, vzz. the demandant, 
teniant, and vouchee: the demandant is 
the: perfon that brings the writ of entry, 
andi therefore may be termed the reco- 
verror; the tenant is he againft whom the 
wriit is brought, who may be termed the 


> 


-ramt for the lands demanded: thus, when 

a jperfon is defirous to cut off an eftate- 
taill in lands, @&c, he caufes a feigned 
wrrit of entry far diffeifin en le port to be 
breought by fome friend, who is the de- 
maandant, for thofe lands, &c. who in 
a feigned declaration thereupon made, 
preetends that he was diffeifed by him, 
wlho, by a feigned fine, or deed of bar- 
gaiin and fale, is named and fuppofed to 
be: the tenant of the land: this feigned 
temant, if it be a fingle recovery, is made 
to) appear and vouch to warranty the crier 
of the court of common pleas, or the bag- 
bezarer of writs to the cuftos brevium in 
thiat court, who is termed the common 
vouchee, and is fuppofed to warrant the 
tittle ; but he making default, a judgment 
is) by this fiction entered, that the de- 
mandant fhall recover, and have a writ 
off feifin for the poffeffion of the lands in 
qiueftion ; and that the tenants fhall reco- 
veer the value of the lands againft the 
ccommon vouchee ; though this recovery 
im. value is only imaginary, yet it is 
l@oked upon as a bar to the intail for 
ewer. 


REICREMENT, in chemiftry, fome fuper- ' 


fluous matter feparated from fome other 
that is ufeful: in which fenfe it is the 
fiame with {coriz, faeces, and excrements, 
See the articleScoris4, &e. 

RE\CRIMINATION, in law, an accufa- 
ttion brought by the accufed againft the 
accufer, upon the fame fa&, See the ar- 
ticle ACCUSATION. 

RECRUITS, in military affairs, new- 
railed foldiers, defigned to fupply the place 
@f thofe who have loft their lives in the 
fiervice, or are difabled by age or wounds. 
See the article SoLDIER. 

RECTANGLE, in geo «try 
with a right-angled paralieg 
ithe article PARALLELOGRAM, 
Jn arithmetic and algebra, a reCtangle 
fignifies the fame with fa&um or pro- 
@duét. See the articles Propucr and 
MULTIPLICATION, 

RECTANGLED, RECTANGULAR, or 
RIGHT-ANGLED, appeilations given to 
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figures and folids which have ene or . . 


reccoveree ; and the vouchee is the perfon . 
whiom the tenant vouches, or callsto war-— 


REE 


more right-angles ; thus a triangle with 


one ape angle, is termed a rectangled 
triangle; alfo paraHelograms with right 


angles, fquares, cubes, @c. are rect. | 


angular. 
Solids, as cones, cylindérs, Gc. are al- 
fo faid to be re&tangular, with refpe& to 
their fituation, when their axis are per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
The antient geometricians always called 
the parabola, the re&tangular feétion of 
a cone, See the articles Conic sec- 
TIONS and PARABOLA. 
RECTIFICATION, the art of fetting 
any thing to rights ; and hence, to re&ta- 
fy the globes, is to fit them for perform- 
ing any problem. See GLOBE. © 
RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the find- 


ing a right line, ‘equal in length toa © 


curve. See the article Curve. ay: 
The re&tification of curves is a branch of 
.the higher geometry, where the ule of 
the inverfe method of fluxions, is very 
con{picuous. 
CafeI. Let AC G (pl. CCXXIX, fig. 3. 
n° x.) be any kind of curve, whole ordi- 
nates are parallel tothemfelves, and per- 
pendicular to the axis A Then if 
the fluxion of the abfcifs AM be de- 
noted by Mw, or by Cz, (equal and 
parallel to Mm) and 2S, equal and 
parallel to Cr, be the reprefentation of 
the correfponding fluxion of the ordinate 
MC; then will the diagonal CS, touch~ 
ing the curve in C, be the line which 
the generating point p, would defcribe, 
were its motion to become uniform at C 5 
which line, therefore, truly exprefles the 
fluxion of the fpace AC, gone over. 
See the article FLUX10N. 
Hence, putting AMm=x, CM=y}, 
and AC'=z; we have z (—CS— 
V Cn*+Sn* =f x24y*; from which, 
and the equation of the curve, the value 
of z may be determined. Thus, let 
the curve propofed be a parabola of 
any kind, the general equation for 
Seles 


which is x = 3 and hence x — 
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the fluent of which, univerfally expreffed 


t ae 2u——d 
in an infinite feries, is y ola AF 
27—1 x 222 
ntyi?—3 4 no yo%—§ 
sci 62——6 


42—3X 8am 6u—5 Xx 164 
Ge. 2. 
Cafe II. Let all the ordinates of the pro- 


~ poled curve AR M (ibid. n® 2.) be re. 


- 


ferred to a center C: then, putting the 
tangent RP (intercepted by the perpen- 
dicular CP) = +, the arch, BN, of a 


 eircle, defcribed about the center Cp ; 


and the radius CN €orC B) =a; we 
have %:) z:y(CR): ¢ (RP); and, conke- 


quently, & ed : from whence the va- 


Tue of = may be found, if the relation of 
yand tis given. But, in other cafes, it 
will be better to work from the follow- 
ing equation, vx. 2 =f p* + Gi? 
which is thus derived; let the right line 
CR, be conceived to revolve about the 
center C; then fince the celerity of the 
generating point R, in a direétion per- 
pendicular to CR, is to (%) the celerity 
of the point N, as CR (jy) to CN 
(a), it will therefore be truly reprefent. 


ed by; which being to(y) the ce- 
lerity in the diretion of CR, produced 
as CB (s) :RP(f), it follows that 8 
2)72:2%:¢23 whence, by ieeaion, 


2 te i 
J = yt priss At? (gy?) 0875 there- 


232 2y2 
eS tag eeu. om & 
ne pe homage Bo and con‘equent- 


7 


1x } y é 
ly Lp ty (eee me. Q.E. D. 
But the fame conoJufion may be more ea- 
fily deduced from the increments of the 
flowing quantities: for, if Rm, rm, 
and N z beaffumed to reprefent (%,y, «) 
any very forall edrrefponding increments 
of AR, CR,and BN; then will CN 
(2):CR(y)::e (the arch Nx); the 


y ' ha : X 
fimilar arch Rr-2~. And if the tri- 
a 


angleR rm (which, while the point 7 
is returning back to-R, approaches'con- 
tinually nearer and nearer to a fimili- 
tude with CRP) be confidered as rece 
tilinear, we hall alfo obtain 32 (= 
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ar t ishung 
Ra =Rro tem? a2 452; “ee 


Balt ae, 

oe, ae Gy, (=2)— %, as before. 
Now from the right fine, verfed fine, tan- 
gent, or fecant of an arch of a circle 
O ARB (ibid, n° 3.) given: to find the 
Tength of the arch itfelf, in terms thereof. 
Put the verfed fine AB =x, the right 
fine Rb —y, the tangent AT — 7, the 
fecant OT = 5, the arch AR =x, and 
the radius AO, or RO =a; allo let 
Rra=x, mr=y, and Rr=: then, 
fince |_raR (= aright angle)—) OR, 
and rRaz = OR4S, the triangles rR x, 


~ and OR6#, are equiangular ; and Rd(y): 


OR (a) ::Ra(*#):Rr(z)-—42 

| glaze? 
becaufe, by the property of the circle, y 
=/ 2ax——0x. Alfo, O38 (/ a—y) 


:OR (a) :: rj): Rr) =e 
Qrammy2 
Thefe two values exhibit the fluxion of 
the arch, in terms of the verfed fine and 
right fine, refpetively: and to get the 
fame in terms of the tangent and fecant, 


we have O T (=s=Va*+#?) :OA(a) 
2 
2: OR (a): Os=+ = ol 
5 V/ a7? 
BiB gh Ee ies aasshl 
putas ‘hap ono whofe flu- 
xion 2's on PEE 
ed 2 


- Hence 


3 whence AT 
SRR a*4+t93 ty tore 
(= 8 —at=1): OT (Ss WV a? +77) 


aos Bee er: 
Ra: Rr= =-+ Ze 


I/ Paca® A oh: 
Now from any one of thefe forms of flu - 
t : ax ay 
x1ons, VUiZ r) oe 
‘ 2ax—xw Wary? 
24 ars 
ft MOE » the value of 
“hhe SY 5*—a* 


the arch itfelf (by taking the fluent in an 
infinite feries) may be found, But the 
third form, expreffed in terms of the tan- 
gent, being entirely free from radical 
quantities, will be the moft ready in prac- 
tice, elpecially where the required arch is 
but fmall, though the feries, arifing from 
the firft form, always converges fattelt. 


at 
< 


If, therefore, > be conyerted into 


ary 
an 


Re Bic 


an infinite feries, we fhall have z—/— 


25 ay 6¢ 

BNE (Bey 
ba SET RE &c. and confe- 
a> at a’ 


13 ts t7 t? 


gat eat 7a gal 


—&c. —- AR. Now if, for example, 
we fuppofe AR= 30°, and AO (to ren- 
der the operation more ealy) = unity, 


we fhall have f= V 4 = .5773502;  be- 
caufe O5(,/7):bR (4) ::0A(x): 
AT (t) =}. Whence #3=.1924500, 
£> =a .GGgr500, 7 — 0313833, 27 = 
©071277, &c. And therefore AR= 
-1924500 0641600 
05773502 = ——— + 
3 5 

2007! 

OOTNA TT 8 e.=.52359873 


whieh, aie ithe by 6, gives 3.141592, 
&c. for the length of the femi-periphery 
of a circle whole radius is 1. 
RECTIFICATION, in chemiftry, is nothing 
but the repetition of a diftillation, or fub- 
limation feveral times, in order to ren- 
der the fubftance purer, finer, and freer 
icom aqueous or earthy parts. 

The perfegtion of re&tifying fpirits, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, depends upon 

ding out a fimple method of feparating 
all the oil and water from it; and, he 
obferves, that the great affinity betwixt 
the «ffential oil and fpirit, is the phyfical 
caufe of the difficulty found in the rec- 
tification of brandies, He recommends 
the way of working from a fpirit largely 
diluted with water, into water again; 
whereby the effential oil would, at one 
operation, be doubly feparated. See 
the articles DisTILLATION, ALCOHOL, 

Sprrit, &c. 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inftru- 
ment confifling of two parts, which are 
two circles either laid one upon, or let 
into, the other, and fo faltened together 
in their centers, that they reprefent two 
compafies, one fixed, the other movea- 
ble; each of them divided into the 
thirty-two points of the compafs, and 
three hundred ,and fixty degrees, and 
numbered both ways, from the north and 
the fouth, ending atthe eaft and wett, 
in ninety degrees. 

Whe fixed compa(s reprefents the horizon, 
in which the north and all the other 
points of the compals are fixed and im- 
moveable. See HORIZON. 

The moveable compafs. reprefents the 
marimers compafs, im which the north 

VoL, IY. 


quently, z= f— 
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RECTIFYING the globe. 
RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right 
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and all other points are liable to variag 
tion. See Compass. 

In the center of the moveable eompafs is 
faftened a filk thread, long enough to 
reach the outfide of the fixed coms 
pafs. But, if the inftrument be made 


_ of wood, there is an index inftead of the 


thread. 

Its ufe is to find the variation of the com- 
pafs, to reGlify the courfe at fea; having 
the amplitude or azimuth given. 


RECTIFIER, in the diftillery, the perfon 


whofe employment it is to take the coarfe 
malt-fpirit of the malt-ftiller, and re- 
diftil it to a finer and better liquor. The 
art of the rectifier, according to Dr, Shaw, 
might be entirely fet afide, if the malt- 
ftiller could make his fpirit perfe&t at the 
fecond operation ; which feems very prac- 
ticable, if the malt-ftillers could be got 
to forfake their old track, The great 
things to be recommended for the im- 
provement of their art, would be firft the 
brewing in perfeftion, and fecondly the 
keeping their wath after the manner of 
ftale beer, till it has entirely loft its malt- 
flavour, and acquired a pungent, acid 
vinofity ; and then, thirdly, leaving out 
the lees, to diftil with a well regulated 
fire. It is fcarce to be thought how pure 
a {pirit is to be obtained from malt this 
way: but the great art would be, the 
finding a way to make malt-liquors ar 
tificially ftale, bright, and flavourlels, 
though otherwife vinous, ; 
See GLOBE, 


lined ; thus figures whofe perimeter con- 
fits of right lines, are‘faid to be recti- 
linear, 


‘ RECTITUDE, reGitudo, in philofophy, 


refers either to the act of judging or of 
willing; and therefore whatever comes 
under the denomination of reétitude is 
either what is true or what is good ; thefe 
being the only objeéts abofit which the 


mind exercifes its two faculties of judg- 


ing and willing. 

Moral re&titude, or uprightnefs, is the 
chufing and purfuing thofe things which 
the mind, upon due enquiry and atten- 
tion, clearly perceives to be good ; and 
avoiding thofe that are evil, 


RECTO, in law, ufually termed a writ 


of right, is of fo high a nature, that 
while other writs in real aétions are only 
for the recovery of the poffeffion of the 
lands, @c. in queftion, this writ tends 
to recover both the feifin and the pro- 
perty 3 by which means both the rights of 
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poftefion and property are tried together. 
Yhere are two kinds of thiswwrit, viz. 
a writ of right patent, fo called becaufe 
it is fent open; it lies for him that has 
the fee fimple in the lands, @c. fued 
for, wgainft a tenant of the freehold 
at leaft: the other is a writ of right- 
clofe, and lies where a perfon holds 
lands or tenements by charter in antient 
demefne, ‘in fee-fimple, fee-tail, for 
term of life, or in dower, and is diffei- 
fed. This writ ts direéted to the king’s 
manors, or to the lord of an antient de- 
mefne, commanding him to do right in 
his court. 
Reo, or right, is alfo prefixed to the 
title of fevera] other writs: as 1. Reéo de 
advocatione ecclefia, which is a writ of 
' yight that lies where a perfon has right of 
advow/on in fee to him and his heirs; and 
the incumbent dying, a ftranger prefents 
his clerk to the church; and he, ‘not 
having brought this a&tion of quare im- 
pedit, Gc. within fix months, has fuf- 
fered the ftranger to ufurp upon him. 2, 
Reélo de dote, a writ of right of dower, 
which lies for a woman who has received 
part of her dower, and demands the re- 
mainder againft the heir of her deceafed 
hufband, or his guardian. 3. Reéfo de 
dote unde nibil habet, a writ of right 
that lies where a hufband having lands 
or tenements, has afligned a dower 
thereof to his wife, on which account 
the is driven to fue the heir, or his guar- 
dian, for her thirds. 4. Reco quando 
dominus remifit, isa writ of right which 
Jies where lands, &c. in the fignory of 
any lord, are demanded by a writ of 
right. ‘Thus if the lord hold no court, 
er, at the prayer of the demandant or 
tenant, fend his writ to the king’s court, 
to carry the caufe thither, this writ iffues 
Yor the other party, 5. Redo de rationa- 
bili parte, a writ of right patent, that 
lies between privies in blood; as bro- 
thers in gavel-kind, fitters, or other co- 
parteners for land in fee-fimple, demand- 
ing a Certain portion of it to hold in fe- 
veralty. 6, Retto fur difclaimer, a writ 
which lies where a Jord, in the court 
of common pleas, avows upon his te- 
nant, and the tenant difclaims to hold of 
him; upon which the lord may bring 
this writ, 
RECTOR, aterm applied to feveral per- 
fons whofe offices are very different : 
as, x. The rector of a parifh is a 
clergyman that has the charge and cure 
of a parish, and poffeffes all the tythes, 
4 
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&c. 2. The fame name is alfo given 
to the chief elective officer in Several fo- 
reign univerfities, particularly in that of 
Paris, 3. Rector is alfo ufed in feveral 
convents for the fuperior officer who g- 
verns the houfe: and the jefuits give this 
name to the fuperiors of fuch of their 
hoofes as are either ferninaries or colleges. 


RECTORY, a parifh-church, parfonage, 


or fpiritual living, with all its rights, 
tythes and glebes. 

Reétory is alfo fometimes ufed for the 
reétor’s manfion or parfonage-houfe. 


RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laft 


of the large intettines, or guts, See the 
article INTESTINES, 

The rectum is in length about three hands 
breadth, and its diameter about three 
fingers. It has its beginuing at the loweft 
vertebr of the Joins, and at the lower 
end isthe anus. See ANus, 

It is connected to the os facrum, the os 
coccygis, and the urinary bladder in men 5 
but in women to the vagina uteri. The 
coats of the refium are more thick and 
flefhy than thofe of any other of the in- 
teftines : it has in general no valves, but 
it has feveral rug ; the abfence of valves 
here, is to prevent the expulfion of the 
foeces from being retarded. 


RECTUS, in anatomy, a name cominon 


to feveral pair of mufcles, fo called on 
account of the ftraightnefs of their fibres, 
as, x. The reétus major anticus, which 
arifes from the tranfverfe apophyfes of 
the five lower veitebrz of the neck, and 
is inferted in the os occipitis. 2, The 
reCtus minor anticus, called, by Cow- 
per, mufculus annuens: this arifes from 
the anterior furface of the atlas, or firft’ 
vertebra of the neck ; and lies concealed, 
as it were, under the former, till it is 
at length inferted a little behind it, into 
the os occipitis ; thefe two pair of mufcles 
ferve to move the head forward, 3. 
The reétus major pofticus, one of the 
extenfors of the head, which has its ori- 
gin from the fpinofe apophyfis of the 
epiftropheus, and is inferted into the 
os occipitis, 4. The reétus minor pof- 
ticus, which is alfo one of the five ex- 
tenfors of the head, has its rife from the 
pofterior part of the atlas, and its end 
under the former. 5, The rectus la- 
teralis, which ferves to bend the head 
on one fide, has its origin from the up- 
per furface of the tranfverfe apophyfis 
of the atlas; from this it afcends ftrait 
with a fhort body, but confiderably 
thick 5 and is inferted partly into the os 
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Occipitis, and partly into the temporal 
bone, near the incifure of the maftoide 
procefs. 6. The reétus tibie, one of 
the four extenfors of the leg, which has 
its origin from the anterior and inferior 
fpine of the tleum. 

RECTUS IN CURIA, in Jaw, one who 
ftands atthe bar, and no man objects 
any thing againft him. So alfo whena 
perfon who has been outlawed has re- 
verfed the outlawry, and can partake of 
the benefit of the law, he is faid to be 
re&tus in curia. 

RECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name 
ve to feveral large branches of nerves 
ent out by the par vagum from the up- 
per part of the thorax tothe larynx. See 
the article NERVES. 

RECURRENT VERSES, are the fame with 
thofe called reciprocal. See the article 
RECIPROCAL, 

RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a 
genus of the fcolopaces order of birds, 
the beak of which is of a depreffed or 
flatted figure, and is pointed at the ex- 
tremity and bent upwards: it is about 
the fize of our common lapwing, or a 
little Jarger; its colour is variegated, 
black and white; the figure of its beak 
is extremely fingular, being long, black 
throughout, flatted, and appears to be 
of acoreaceous fubftance rather than of 
a horny one, like that of the beaks of 
other birds ; and its bending upwards in 
a part of acircle is alfo fingular, See 
plate CCXXIX, fig. 2. 

‘There is another fpecies common in Eng- 
land, with a yellow breaft, about the 
fize of the common pigeon. 

RECUSANTS, fuch perfons as acknow- 
ledge the pope to be the fupreme head of 
the church, and refufe to acknowledge 
the king’s fupremacy ; who are hence 
called popifh recufants. Thefe are in 

’ England charged with double taxes, not 
merely as romanifts but as recufants. 

RECUSATION, the defiring a judge to 
refrain from judging ina certain caufe, 
on account of his kinfhip, capital enmi- 

' ty, Ge, to one of the parties. 

By the french law, kinfhip within the 
fourth degree, whether of confanguinity 
or alliance, is deemed a legal caufe of re- 
cufation; as alfo the judge's being god- 
father, &c. of one of the parties. 

RED, in phyfics, one of the fimple or pri- 
mary colours of natural bodies, or rather 
of the rays of light. See the articles 
Cotowr, LicuT, and Ray. 

‘The red rays are thofe which of all others 


are the leaft refrangible ; hence, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton fuppotes, the different de- 
Shen of refrangibility arife from the dif- 
erent magnitudes of the luminous parti- 
cles whereof the rays confift, the red rays, 
or red light, is concluded to be that 
which confifts of the largeft particles. 
Authors diftinguith three general kinds 
of red: one bordering on the blue, as 
columbine, or dove-colour, purple, and 
crimfon, Another bordering on yellow, 
as flame colour and orange; and be- 
tween thefe extremes is a medium, par 
taking neither of the one nor the other, 
which is what we properly call red. Mr. 
Boyle obferves that red is an obvious, 
and generally a pleafing colour ; and that 
antiently it was cultomary to prefent red 
objeéts to elephants, to. render them more 
fierce ; and that the fame colour irritates 
turky-cocks. He obferves alfo, that 
among the feveral changes of colour 
which bodies acquire, or di(clofe, by 
digeftion, it is very remarkable to find a 
rednefs rather than any other colour in 
moft tinétures; and even in the more 
grofs folutions made of almoft all con- 
cretes that abound either with mineral or 
vegetable fulphur, though the menftruum 
employed about thefe folutions or tinc« 
tures be never fo limpid.- 


Rep, in dying, is one of the five fimple or 


mother colours ; fome reckon fix kinds 
or cafts of red, viz, fcarlet red, crim- 
fon-red, madder-red, half-grain-red, 
lively-orange-red, and fcarlet of cochie 
neal: but they may be all reduced to the 
three following, according to the three 
principal drugs which give the colours : 
viz. the kermes, cochineal and madder, 
See the articles KERMES, COCHINEAIL, 
and MADDER. 
For the fcarlet and crimfon reds, fee the 
articles SCARLET and CRIMSON. 
Madderered is made with madder, to_ 
which fome add realgal and, arfenic; 
others common falt, or other falts, with 
wheat-flour; or agaric, with fpirit of 
wine, galls, or turmeric, The half- 
grain is made with agaric and bran wa- 
ter; half-{carlet- grain, half madder, and 
fometimes turmeric, As to the lively 
orange-red, the ftuff muft be firft put in. 
yellow, then in a liquor made of goats- 
hair, which has been boiled feveral times 
with madder, and now diffolved over 
the fire with certain acids, as urine, tar- 
tar, Ge 
Befides thefe reds, which are good and 
allowed colours, theré is alfo a brazil- 
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ged, which is difcouraged as fading 
eafily. Of the fix good reds only four 
have particular cafts or fhades, the mad- 
der-red, the crimfon-red, the lively- 
orange-red, and the fcarlet of cochineal : 
the cafts or fhades of crimfon are freth- 


colour, peach-colour, carnation-rofe-co- © 


Jour, and an apple-tree flower colour ; 
‘Thofe of madder are frefh-colour, onion- 
peel-colour, and flame-colour; thofe of 
the orange are the fame with that of the 
' crimfon; fcarlet, befides the fhades of 
. -afl the reft, has fome peculiar to itlelf, 

ot as cherry-colour, fire-colour, &e, 
‘Re Rep, in painting. For painting in oil- 
pe colours, they ufe a red called cinnabar, 
or vermillion, and another called Lacca. 
See the articles CINNABAR and Lacca. 
In limning and frefco, for a violet. red, 
inftead of lacca they ufe reddle, a natural 
earth found in England: for a brown, 


they ufe ochre. See the articles REDDLE 


and OCHRE. 

Rep, in heraldry. See GuLes. 

Rep, in cofmetics, a fucus, or paint, 
wherewith the ladies enliven their cheeks 
and lips. There are two kinds of thele 
reds, one in leaves called f{panifh red ; 
the other a liquor which is an extract of 
a fearlet dye. See COSMETIC. 

Rep is an epithet ufed in the englifh 
names of feveral birds, as the red-game, 
red-fhank, red-ftart, red-breaft, red- 
wing, &e. 

The red-game is a fpecies of the tetrao, 
common iu the mountains of Yorkhhire, 
and fome other of the northern counties, 
It is of the fhape of a partridge, but 
much larger, and of a mixed colour of 
red and black, and is feathered down to 
the ends of the toes. See TeTrao, 
The <ed-fhank is a fpecies of the tringa, 
called by authors gallinula erythropus, 
and callidrys, and is about the ze of the 
common plover. ‘The back is of a grey- 
ifh or brownifh-green, ufually fpotted 
with black ; its neck grey, and its throat 
variegated with black and white: the 
breaft is white, with a few loofe ftreaks 
of black; the wing-feathers are varie- 
ted with black, brown, and white; 
the beak is two fingers breadth long, flén- 
der, and fhaped like the beak of a wood- 
cock, redifh at the bafe, and blackith 
Jower down ; its legs are of a fine beau- 
tiful red, and the hinder toe is very fhort 
and f{mail, 
The red-ftart a fpecies of the motacil- 
la, with a black throat and reddith belly, 
is of the fize of a chaffinch, but flenderer 


in proportion to its thicknefs; the head 
is fmall, and fomewhat deprefled; the — 
eyes are large; the beak is flender, ob- 
long, and of a dark colour; the head, | 
the neck, and the beak, are of a bright 
grey; the anterior part of the beak is 
white; the throat and fides of the head 
under the eyes are black ; the breaft is of 
a reddifh colour, as are alfo the rump 
and the tail. See plate CCX XIX. fig. 1. 
The red-breaft is alfo of the fpecies of the 
motacilla, with the throat and breaft 
reddith ; it is of the fize of the night- 
ingale; the head is pretty large and 
rounded ; the eyes are bright and {mall ; 
the beak fiender and brown; the head, 
neck, and back, are of a pale olive- 
brown, with a tinge of grey; the throat 
and breaft are throughout of a tawny 
‘colour, approaching to reddifh; the bel- 
ly is white ; the wings and tail of the fame 
brownifh colour, as are alfo the legs and 
feet. See plate CCXXIX. fig. 7. where 
n° 1, is the cock, and n® a, the hen. 
The red-wing is a fpecies of the turdus, 
with a white breaft, It is fmaller than 
the common thrufh; the head is {mall 
and flatted; the eyes are bright ; the iris 
of a deep hazel; the ears are patulous, 
and the beak brown, with fome admix- 
ture of yellow: the head, neck, and 
back, are of a dufky-grey ; the fides and 
under parts of the wings are of an 
orange-colour, approaching to red; the 
breaft, belly, and throat, are white; the 
feet are of a paler colour, 

RED-RuUSSIA, or LITTLE-RUSSIA, 2 
province of Poland, bounded, by the 
province of Polefia; on the north, by 
Volhinia and Podolia on the eaft; by 
the Carpathian mountains, which di- 
vide it from Tranfilvania and Hungary, 
on the fouth; and by the province of 
Little Poland, on the weft; being two 
hundred miles long, and one hundred 
broad. 


RED-sEA feparates Afia from Africa. 
RED-BooK of the Exchequer, an antient 


‘record or manufcript volume, in the 
keeping of the king’s remembrancer, 
containing divers mifcellany treatifes re- 
lating to the times before the conqueft. 


REDDENDUM, in our Jaw, is ufed fub- 


ftantively for the claufgin a leafe wherein 
the rent is referved to the leffor. The 
proper place for it is next after the limi- 
tation of eftate. 


REDDIDIT sz, in law, is where a per- 


fon procures bail to agtion, and the-party 
that is bailed, any time before the return 
. of 
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ef the fecond {cire facias againft the bail, 
renders himfelf in their difcharge: fuch 
bail are thereby difcharged. On a red- 
didit fe, the defendant’s atforney is to 
give notice of the render to the plaintift’s 
attorney, and make oath of fuch notice, 
&c. Alfo the bail-piece muft be dif- 
charged, otherwife the plaintiff may not- 
withftanding proceed to judgment and 
execution againft the bail; for till that 
is done there is a record ftill remains in 
court againft them, 

REDDITARIUM was antiently ufed for 
the rental of a manor, or other eftate ; 
as was 

REDDITARIUS, a renter or tenant. 

REDDITION, redditio, a furrendering or 
reftoring. In law it alfo denotes a ju- 
dicial acknowledgment that a thing in 

ueftion belongs to the demandant. 

REDDLE, a foft, heavy, red marle, of 
great ufe in colouring; and being wafhed 
and freed from its fand, is often fold by 
our druggifts under the name of bole-ar- 
menic. See the article MaRLeE, 

REDEEMABLES, are lands, funds, &c. 
fold with a refervation of the equity of 
redemption. See REDEMPTION. 

REDELIVER, in law, the yielding and 
delivering a thing back, which in cafe 
of a robbery, &c. does not purge the 
offence. 

REDEMISED fignifies the granting back 
of lands demifed or leafed. 

REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or 
right of re-entering upon lands, &c, 
that have been fold and affigned, upon 
reimburfing the purchafe money with le- 

_ gal cofts. Bargains wherein the faculty, 

_ or, as fome call it, the equity of redemp- 
tion is referved, are only a kind of pig- 
norative contraéts. A certain time is li- 
mited within which the faculty of re- 
demption fhall be exercifed, and beyond 
which it fhall not extend, 

In our old law wfiters, redemption de- 
noted fome grievous mul&, impofed b 
way of commutation for the head or life 
of the delinquent. 

REDENS, Repans, or REDANT, in for- 
tification, a ki@d of work indented in 
form of the teeth of a faw, with faliant 
and re-entering angles, to the end that 
one part may flank or defend another. 
It is called faw-work and indented- work. 
The faces in this flank one another. 
Redens are frequently ufed in the forti- 
fying of walls, where it is not neceflary 
tio be at the expence of building baftions ; 
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as when they ftand on the fide of a river, 
a marth, the fea, &c. 
REDHIBITION, redhibitio, in the civil- 
law, an aétion allowed a buyer, whereby 
to annul the ftate of fome moveable, and 
oblige the feller to take it back again, 
upon the buyer’s finding it damaged ; 
or that there was fome perfonal cheat, 
‘ce, The redhibition, or redhibitory ac- 
tion, has place in feveral cafes in the bo- 
dy of the civillaw. Ifa horfe was fold 
that had the glanders, was broken-wind- 
ed, or foundered, it was a redhibitory 
cafe ; and the buyer would be obliged to 
take him again within nine days. 
REDINTEGRATION, redintegratio, in 
the civil law, the aét of reftoring a per- 
fon to the enjoyment of a thing whereof 
he had been illegally difpoffeifed, 
REDINTEGRATION, in chemiltry, the re- 
ftoring of any mixt body or matter, whofe 
form has been deftroyed by calcination, 
corrofion, fublimation, or the like, to its 
former nature and conftitution. 
REDISSEISIN, in law, fignifies a diffeifia 
made by one who once before was found 
adjudged to have diffeifed the fame per- 
fon of his lands and tenements; in which 
cafe there lies a {pecial writ called re- 
diffeifin. This writ may be brought 
againft the perfon whocommitted the freth 
diffeifin, and againft another that was not 
a diffeifor, in cafe he be a tenant of the 
jJands ; and if after a recovery upon this 
writ, the party is diffeifed again, hy him 
who made the firft rediffeifin, he fhall 
have a new writ, and fo every time he is 
rediffeifed. On the fa& being proved by 
the theriff’s inquifition, the offender is to 
be imprifoned, and the land refeifed, 
REDOUBT, or REDOUTE, redudctus, in 
fortification, a fmall fquare fort, without 
any defence but in front, ufed in tren- 
ches, lines of circumvallation, contra- 
vallation, and approach, as alfo for the 
lodgings of corps de gard, and defend 
paflages. In marfhy grounds, redoubts 
are frequently made of ftone- works, for 
the fecurity of the neighbourhood ; their 
face confilts of from ten to fifteen fathom, 
the ditch round them from eight to nine 
feet broad and deep, and their parapets 
have the fame thicknefs, 
. REDRESSING, the reétifying or fetting 
any thing ftrait again. 
In a morai fenfe, to redrefs grievances is 
to reform and remove them. 
To redrefs a ftag, among hunters, is to 
put him off his changes, 
RED... 


RED 

REDRUTH, a market-town of Corn- 

wall, fituated fifty miles fouth-weft of 
Launcefton. 

REDUBBORS, thofe who buy ftolen 
cloths, Gc. and, to the end they may 
not be known, convert them into fome 
other form, or change the colour, &c. 

REDUCE, in chemiftry, the fame with 
reduét. See the article Repucr. 

REDUCE a place, among military men, is 
to oblige the governor to furrender it to 
the befiegers by capitulation. 

REDUCT, or Repuir, a military term 
fignifying an advantageous piece of 
ground, entrenched, and feparated from 
the reft of the place, camp, &c. for an 
army, garrifon, &c, to retire to in cafe 
of a furprize, 

ReEDucT, in building, a quirk or little 
place taken out of a larger to make it 
more uniform and regular; or for fome 
other convenience, as for a little cabinet 
a fide of a chimney, for alcoves, &c. 

REDUCT, or REDUX, among chemifts, a 
powder by which calcined metals and 
minerals are again reduced to their regu- 
lus, or pure fubftance. See REGULUS. 

REDUCTION, reduéfio, in the {chools, a 
manner of bringing a term or propofition 
which was before oppofite to fome other, 
to be equivalent to it. This is effeéted 
by the addition or retrenchment of a 
negative particle: thus, to reduce this 
propofition, xo man is an animal, to be 
equivalent to its ospofite, every man is 
an animal; \ drop the negative and fay, 
man is an animal, After the like man- 
ner might the term, every man, be re- 

» duced, by adding the negative, and fay- 
ing, there is no man. 

Reduétion of propofitions is ufed in a 
more general fenfe for any expreffion of 
gne propofition by another propofition 
equivalent thereto, To a _ redudtion, 
therefore, there are two propofitions re- 
quired ; the reduced, and the reducing, 
which are confidered as the extremes 
thereof, and to be conneéted in the re- 
duétion, by means of the particle, that 
is, which here has the effet of a copula. 
As here, only animals think ;. that is, 
animals think, and nothing befides ani- 
mals thinks ; where the propolition pre- 
ceding the particle, that is, is reduced, 
and the fubje&t of the reduétion; that 
following reduces the particle, and aéts 
as the predicate of redu€tion; and the 
particle, that is, a€ts as a copula, im- 
‘porting not barely that the propofition 
is expreffed by another, but by ano- 
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ther equivalent one, or, as it were, the 
fame. 

Repuction of fyllogifms, is a regular 

changing or transforming of an im- 
perfect fyilogifm into a perfect one; or 
it is a change of a fyllogifm in refpect of 
form, whereby the neceflity of the illa- 
tion or inference is made mere evident. 
See the article SyLLOGISM. 
Redu&tion obtains in fyllogifms of the 
fecond and third figure, and alfo in the 
indire&t modes of the firt. By it thefe 
are all brought to the firft. There are 
two kinds of this redu&tion; the one di- 
rett, or oftenfive, performed merely by a 
convertion of one or both the premifes, 
or by a tranfpofition thereof, as when ca- 
mectres is reduced to celarent. The 
other indireét, called per impoffibile, or 
ad abfurdum, whereby the perfon who 
denies the goodpefs or legitimacy of an 
imperfect fyllogifm, is reduced to affert 
or grant fomething abfurd and impoffible, 
or contradictory, to fome other thing 
maintained by him: fuppofe, e. gr. a 
perfon, granting the premifes of the fol- 
lowing fyllogifm, denies the conclufion. 
Ail fraud is probibited, but fome trading 
is not probibited: therefore fome trading 
is not fraud, We thus proceed againit 
him; if the fyllogifm is not good, the 
antecedent is juft, but the confequent 
falfe; and therefore the contrary of the 
conclufion muft be true. Now I take 
the contrary of the conclufion, which you 
thus give, viz. all trading is fraud, and 
of that, with the other premife of the 
former fyllogifm. viz. the major, which 
you likewife grant, I make a new fyllo- 
gifm ; thus, all fraud is prohibited ; alt 
trading is fraud ; therefore all trading is 
prohibited, But this propofition, all 
trading is probibited, and the other, fome 
trading is prohibited, which you granted 
me in the firft fyllogifm, are contradic- 
tories. 

REDUCTION, in arithmetic, that rule 
whereby numbers of different denomi- 
nations are brought into one denomina- 
tion. Reduction is but the application 
of multiplication and’ divifion. For, 
firft, a higher denomination is brought 
into a lower one, by multiplying the 
higher denomination with fo many 6f the 
Jower, as are contained in the higher ; 
fill keeping them equivalent in value. 
This is called reduction defcending, Se- 
condly, a lower or interior denomina- 
tion is reduced into a higher or fuperior 
one, by dividing the leffer one with fo 

many 
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_ many of i's denomination as is contain- 
ed in the greater. “ This is the converle 
of the laft, and is termed reduction af- 
cendimg. See the articles MULTIPLI- 
CATION aad Division. 
The reduction of the principal monies, 
coins, weghts, meafures, &c, antient 
and modem, foreign and domeftic, may 
¢ found under their refpective articles 
_ Money, Coin, WEIGHT, MEasurRE, 
_ Pounp, Foor, &e. 
|’ Thus pounds are reduced into fhillings 
| oby multiplying with 20; fhillings into 
pence, by multiplying with 12; and 
pence into farthings, by multiplying with 
4 On the other hand, fhillings are re- 
duced into pounds, by dividing with 203 
pence into fhillings, by dividing with 
12; and firthings into pence, by divid- 
ing with 4. 
Examples. Let it be required to reduce 
3571. into fhillings, and thofe fhillings 
into pence; 357X20—7140—= the fhil- 
lings in 3571. and 7140X12=—35680= 
the pence in 357!. as was required. 
Again, let it be required to reduce 
$5680d. into fhillings, and thofe fhil- 
lings into pounds; 85680 by 12 = 
7140- the fhillings in 3571. and 7140+ 
by 20-=357!. as was required, 
If there remain any thing in each di- 
vifion, it is refpectively either odd pence, 
fhillings, or farthings; thus 4.123788 
farthings, being reduced, give 42951. 
128 3d, 
But hed the numbers propofed to be 
reduced are of feveral denominations, 
and it is required to bring them ail to 
the loweft, you muft reduce, as before, 
the higheft or greateft denomination to 
the next lefs, adding the numbers that 
are of that next denomination together ; 
then reduce their fum to the next lower 
denomination; adding together all the 
numbers that are of that denomination, 
and fo proceed gradually on until all is 
done, 
To expedite the practice of this rule, 
feveral compendious ways of reduction 
have been invented, See PRACTICE. 
Repucrion of fractions. See the article 
Fraction, 
Repuc rion of equations, in algebra. See 
the article EQUATION, 
RepucrTION of curves. See Curve. 
Repucrion of a figure, defign, or draught, 
is the making a copy thereof, either lar- 
ger or {maller than the original ; ftill pre- 
ferving the form and proportion. The 
great ule of the proportional compailes 
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is the reduction of figures, &c. whence 
they are called compaffes of reduction. 
See the article Compass. 

There are various methods of reducing 
figures, &c. the moft eafy is by means 
of the pentagraph, or parallelogram: 
but this has its defects. See the article 
PENTAGRAPH, 

The beft and moft ufual methods of re- 
duction are as followse ». To reduce a 
figure, as ABCDE (plate CCXXX. 
fig. x. n° x.) intoa lefscompafs. About 
the middle of the figure, as x, pitch on a 
point, and from this point draw lines to its 
feveral angles A, B, C, &c. then draw- 
ing the line a6 parallel to A B, bc paral- 
lel to BC, &c. you will have the figure 
abcde fimilarto ABCDE. 


If the figure abcde had been required to 


be inlarged, there needed nothing but to 
produce the lines from the point beyond 
the angles, as =D, xC, @e. and to 
draw lines, viz. DC, CB, &c. parallel 
to the fides dc, cb, &e. 

2. To reduce a figure by the angle of 
proportion, fuppofe the igure ABCDE 
(ibid. n® 2.) required to be diminifhed 
in the proportion of the line AB to ad, 
(ibid. n° 3.) draw the indefinite line GH 
(ibid. n° 4.) and from G to H fet off 
the line AB. On G defcribe the arch 
HI. Set off the line ab asachord on 
HI, and draw GI. Then with the an- 
gle GH, you have all the meafures of 
the figure to be drawn. Thus to lay 
down the point ¢, take the interval BC, 


and upon the point G, defcribe the arch ~ 
KL. Alfoon the point G defcribe MN - 


and upon A, with the diftance MN, de- 
{cribe an arch cutting the preceding one 
in c, which will determine the fide bc. 
And after the fame manner are the other 
fides and angles to be defcribed. The 
fame procefs will alfo ferve to enlarge 
the figure. ‘ 
3. To reduce a figure by afcale. Mea- 
fure all the fides of the figure, as ABCDE, 
(ibid. n° 2.) by a fcale, and lay dowo 
the fame meafures refpectively from a 
fmaller {cale in the proportion required. 
4- To reduce a map, defign, or figure 
by fquares. Divide the original into little 
{quares, and divide a frefh paper of the 
dimenfions required into the fame num- 
ber of {quares, which are to be larger ore 
lefs than the former, as the map is to be 
enlarged or diminifhed, This done in 
every fquare of the fecond figure, draw 
what you find in its correfpondent one in 
the firlt. 
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RepuctTion to the ecliptic, in aftronomy, 


The place of any ftar reduced to the 
ecliptic, is that point where the feconda- 
ry pafling through the ftar interfects the 
ecliptic, See the articles REDUCTION 


- and SECONDARY. : 
REDUCTION, in metallurgy, is the bring- 


ing back metalline fubltances which have 
been changed into fcoriz or afhes, or 
otherwife divefted of their metallic form, 
into their natural and original ftate of 
metals again. All metals and femi- 
metals may be reduced by proper manage- 
ment, whatever have been their changes, 
except only zink, which having been 
burnt to:afhes, admits of no reduction ; 
but the mixture of gold and fliver was 
never yet radically diffolved by any ex- 
periment, whatever fome may have ima- 
gined. Even fome earths will turn into 
metals by the admixture and intimate 
union of a phlogiftion or inflammable 
principle. 


REDUCTION into firft matter, is a term 


which alchemifts ule when they find their 
fubftances putrify and grow black. 
Reduétion is more particularly ufed for 
the converting of a dry matter into a li- 
quid, particularly into-water, which by 
the alchemifts is held the principle of all 
things. 


ReEcucrion, in furgery, denotes an ope- 


ration whereby a diflocated, luxated, or 
fratured bone is reftored to its former 
ftate or place. See the articles Luxa- 
TION and FRACTURE. 


REDUIT, in military affairs. See the ar- 


tide Repucr. 


REDUNDANCY, or REDUNDANCE, a 


fault in difcourfe, confifting in the ule of 
a'(uperfluity of words. Words perfeétly 
fynonymous are redundant, and ought 
tobe retrenched. 


REDUNDANT uyPerRBoLa, is a curve 


of the higher kind, thus called becaule 
it exceeds the conic fection of that name, 
in the number of its hyperbolical legs ; 
being a triple hyperbola with fix hyper- 
bolical legs. See HyPERBOLA, CuRVE, 
and Conic SECTIONS. 


REDUPLICATION, in rhetoric, a figure 


whereby a verfe begins with the fame 
word as the preceding one ends with. 
See the article ANADIPLOSIS. 


RepDuPLicarioN, in logic, a kind of con- 


dition exprefled in a propofition indicat- 
ing or affigning the manner wherein the 


i ee a is attributed to the fubjeét, 


ence reduplicative propofitions, are fuch 
wherein the fubjeét is repeated with fame 


circumftance or condition. Thus, é, | 
as men, are rational: kings, as kings, 
are fubjed? to none but God, 
REE, REIs, or RES, a little portugueze 
copper coin. See the article Coin. 
REED, an antient jewifh meafure. See the 
article MEASURE. 
REED, or the Common REED, in botany, | 
arundo. See the article ARUNDO. 
REEF, a term in navigation, When there 
is a great gale of wind, they commenly 
roll up part of the fail below, that by 
this means it may become the narrower, 
and not draw fo much wind; which 
contracting or taking up the fail they 
call a reef, or reefing the fail: fo alfo 
when a top-malt is fprung, as they call 
it, that is, when it is cracked, or almoft 
broken in the cap, they cut off the lower 
piece that was near broken off, and fet-— 
ting the other part, now much fhorter, — 
in the ftep again, they call it a reefed | 
top-maf. } 
REEL, in the manofactories, a machine 
ferving for the office of reeling, There | 
-are various kinds of reels, fome very 
fimple, others very complex, Of the 
former kinds thofe moft in ufe are, 1. A 
little reel held in the hand, confifting of 
three pieces of wood, the biggeft and 
longeft whereof (which does not exceed 
a foot and a half in length, and } of an 
inch in diameter) is traverfed by two 
other pieces difpofed different ways. 2.. 
‘The common reel, or windlace, which 
turns upon a pivot, and has four flights 
traverled by long pins or fticks, whereon 
the fkain to be reeled is put, and which 
are drawn clofer or opened wider, ac- 
corcing to the fkain, A reprefentation 
of the common reel may be feen in plate 
CCXXIX. fig. 5. where A is the bench 
or feat of the reel, B the two uprights, 
C the arms of the reel, Its arbor turn- — 
ing and hitching, its little lantern of 
four notches in the teeth of the wheél ; 
D two wheels, the upper one of which 
moves the lower, by means of a pinion. 
E a hammer, the handle whereof is 
lowered by a peg at the bottom of the 
lower wheel. F accord which is rolled 
round the axle of the lower wheel, and 
fapports a weight which ftops after a 
certain numbers of turns, to regulate the 
work-woman, 
There are other reels ufed in particular 
arts, as the reel ufed in milling of filk, 
&c, and thofe in the reeling and winding 
of filks, See the article SiLK, 
REELING, in the mvanufactories, the 
wind« 


REF 
winding of thread, filk, cotton, or the 
like, into a fkain, or upon a bottom, to 

revent its entangling, It is alfo ufed 
8 the charging or difcharging of bob- 
bins or quills, to ufe them in the manu- 
fa&turre of different ftuffs, as thread, filk, 
cotton, &c. Reeling is performed dif- 
ferent ways, and on different engines, 
See the article REEL. 
RE-ENTRY, in law, fignifies the refum- 
“ing or retaking that poffeffion which any 
one lad lately forgone; as where a per- 
fon makes a leafe of lands to another, 
the leffor thereby quits the poffeflion, and 
if the leffee coyenants that upon non- 
payment of the rent referved, the leffor 
may lawfully re-enter, being as much as: 
if it was conditioned for the leffor to 
take the land again into his hands, and 
recower the poffeffion again by his own 
a&t without the affiftance of the law. 
Likewife, if a leafe for years be made, 
with condition that if the leffee affign his 
terms, the ver may re-enter, and the 
leffee in breach of the condition affigns 
unknown to the leffor, who accepts of 
rent from the affignee without notice of 
the affignment, in that cafe it is held the 
leffor may re-enter, notwithftanding his 
acceptance of the rent. | 

REEVE of a church, the guardian of it, or 

the churchwarden. See CHuRCH. 

REEVING, in the fea-language, the put- 
ing a rope through a block: hence to 
pull a rope out of a block, is called un- 
reeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a fecond 
payment of the price of exchange, or ra- 
ther the price of a new exchange due 
upon a bill of exchange that comes to be 
protefted and to be refunded the bearer 
by the drawer or indorfer, See the articles 
EXCHANGE and BILL, 

RE-EXTENT, in law, a fecond extent 
upon lands or tenements, complaint be- 
ing made that the former was partially 
executed. See the article EXTENT, 

REFECTION, among ecclefiaftics, a {pare 
meal] or repaft juft fufficing for the fup- 
port of life :- hence the hall in convents, 
and other communities, where the monks, 
nuns, &c, take their refeétions or meals 
in common, is called the refeétory. 

REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark re- 
lative to another fimilar one in the mar- 
gin or at the bottom of the page, where 

omething omitted in the text is added, 

and which is to be inferted either in read- 

ing or copying, References are alfo ufed 

in books where things being but imper- 
Vou, IV, 
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fectly handled, the reader is direéted to 
fome other part or place for a further ex- 
planation a them. For the ufe of thefe 
references in a work of this kind, we ree 
fer the reader to what has been faid © 
upon that fubject in our introduction to 
this work. 

REFINING, in general, is the art of puri- 
fying a thing; including not only the 
affaying or refining of metals, but like. 
wife the clarification of liquors. See 
ASSAYING and CLARIFICATION. 

REFINING of gold is performed three ways, 
viz, either with antimony, fublimate, or 
aqua fortis; the laft of which is the moft 
ulual, and is called depart, or quartation. 
To refine gold with antimony, they make 
ufe of a wind-furnace, and a common 
crucible of a fize anfwerable to the quan 
tity of gold to be refined ; always taking 
care that the gold and antimony, both 
together, do not fill the crucible more 
than half full. After the gold is melted | 
in the crucible, the antimony is thrown *- 
in in powder ; the proportion of the an- 
timony to the gold is eight ounces to a 
pound, if the gold be between fixteen 
and twenty-two carats fine; if it be un- 
der fixteen carats, then they ufe five quar- 
ters of a pound to eight ounces of gold; 
and ftill the greater quantity of antimony. 
is required, the coarfer the gold is, 

As foon as they have put the antimony 
into the crucible, they cover it, and after 
they have charged the furnace with char- 
coal, they put on the capital, which is 
let to ftand till fuch time as the crucible 
is left quite bare; then they take off the 
capital, and leave the crucible to cool in 
the furnace of itfelf, till fuch time as 
they can take it out by the hand; then 
they break it, to get out the button or 
culot, which is a mafs of fine gold re- 
maining at the bottom, with the feces 
of the antimony, the filver and copper 
alloy, and fometimes little particles of 
gold itfelf over it. ‘ 

But notwithftanding the gold thus pre- 
pared is very pure, yet the antimony 
gives it fuch a harth brittle quality, that 
it ceafes to be duétile, and muft be foft- 
tened by the fire with falt-petre and bo- 


rax, to bring it to itfelf. In order to . 


this operation, they prepare what is cdll- 
eda dry-coppel, which is a coppel made 
of crucible earth, that does not imbibe 
like the coppels made of afhes. When. 
the coppel has been fufficiently heated in 
the refining furnace, they put the gold 
into it, and cover it over with charcoal, 
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_the depart*or quartation, 
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As foon as the gold is diffolved, which is 
very foon, by reafon of the remains of the 
antimony, they blow it with the bellows 


_ to drive the mineral entirely away, which 


now goes off in finoak ; and add to it, as 
foon as the fumes ceafe, a little falt-petre 
and borax in powder, which colleét the 
impurities that remained upon the diffo- 
lution, and fix the gold in the coppel in 
the form of a plate. Then the gold is 
taken out of the coppel, and melted again 
in a crucible, with an addition of two 
ounces of {alt-petre and borax in powder, 
to each eight ounces of gold, as foon as it 
has ceaféd to fume ; and then it is caft 
into an ingot, which upon trial is found 


“to be twenty-three carats, twenty-fix 


thirty feconds fine. 


_ The particles of gold, detained with the 


alloy in the feces of the antimony, are 
got out by a dry coppel, with the fame 


_meltings and ingredients, as were ufed 


in foftening the former: and when they 
are certain, by the aflay, how much gold 
the matter contains, they refine it to fe- 
pirate the copper, and afterwards make 
See the article 
QUARTATION, 


As for the gold which may be left ftick- 


ing to the dry coppels, it is got by break- 
ing and pulverizing the crucibles, and by 
repeated wafhings of the powder of them, 
‘The method of refining gold, by means 
of fublimate, is this; they begin the 
proce(s like that with antimony ; that is, 
in the fame furnace, with the fame coal, 
the fame fire, and the fame crucibles. 
When the gold is melted in the cruci- 
ble, they caft in the fublimate, not in 
powder, but only broken into pieces; the 
proportion is, if the gold be of twenty-two 
carats, an ounce or ap ounce and a half, 
or even two ounces of ‘the fublimate to 
eight ounces of the gold; if of twenty 
carats, three ounces; and if it be only 
from eighteen to twelve, five or fix oun- 


‘ces of the fublimate to eight of the gold, 


in which laft cafe they part the fublimate 
into two, and put in one half ata time 
with the gold into a new crucible; which, 
when the operation is’ over, leaves’ the 
gold of eighteen or twenty carats, ac- 
cording as it was in finenefs before, This 
done, they put the broken fublimate into 
a crucible with the melted gold, covering 
it immediately to fmother the mineral ; 
and thea fill the furnace with charcoal, 
having firlt put on the capital; after a 
quarter of an hour they take off the capi- 
tal, Jay the crucible bare, and blow off 
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all the afhes and other impurities, that 
may be floating on the liquid gold, with 
a pair of bellows. Thisis repeated again 
and again, till the impurities of the gold 
are carried off by the fublimate, appear- 
ing of a bright glittering colour; after 
which being taken out of the crucible, it 
is ca(t into an ingot, 

This method of refining by fublimate, 
is both cheaper and more complete than 


that by antimony; but they are both ex- 


ceeding dangerous, by reafon of the ful- 
phureous and arfenical exhalations; on 
which account the method by quartation 
is moft prattifed. 


REFINING of flver is performed two ways; 


one with lead, and the other with falt- 
petre. 

In order to refine filver with lead, a cop- 
pel is filled with a mixture of brick-athes 
and afhes of bullock’s and other bones. 
It is fet on the fire, and heated red-hot; 
in which ftate the filver and lead are put 
in together, in the proportion of a pound 
of lead to eight ounces of filver, and even 
fomewhat more lead, if the filver be very 
coarfe. 

As thefe two metals melt together, the 
copper before mixt with the filver diffi- 
pates into fmoak, or goes away with the 
fcum; and fo does the lead itfelf, leav- 
ing the filver alone in the coppel in its 
proper degree of finenefs, 

In'this method of refining, wherein fix 
or feven thoufand pounds may be refined 
at once, the metal is drawn out of the 
coppel two ways; the one by plunging 
in it, while fill liquid, a thick bar of 
iron, round which the filver fticks in 
form of a fhell or cruft, repeating this 
again and again; the other is by letting 
the coppel ftand till it is cold; in the 
bottom of which, the filver fixes in form 
of a cake. 

This method of refining filver with lead, 
is both the beft and the cheapeft: how- 
ever, for want of workmen who under- 
ftand it, that with falt-petre ftill obtains 
in many places; which is performed in 
a wind furnace. They firft reduce the 
filver to be refined into grains, about the 
fize. of a fmall pea; which is done by 
firft melting it, then throwing it into a 
tub of common water, and then heating 
it over again in a boiler. This being 
done, they put it intoa crucible; put- 
ting to every eight ounces of filver two 
of falt-petre, Then they cover the cru- 
cible with an earthen lid (in the form of 
a dome) exaétly luted ; which lid, how- 
- 3 GVers 
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ever, muft have a little aperture in the 
middle, The crucible being fet into the 
furnace, and covered with charcoal, 
which is only to be lighted by degrees, 
at length they give it the full force of the 
fire, to put the metal into a perfe& fufion. 
' ‘This is repeated three times fucceffively, 
at an interval of a quarter of an hour. 
After the third fire they uncover the fur- 
nace, and let the crucible cool; and at 
length break it, to get out the filver, 
which is, found in a button or culot, the 
bottom of which is very fine filver; and 
the top mixed with the faces of the 
falt-petre, and the alloy, of the filver, 
and even fome particles of fine filver. 
Then they feparate the culot from the 
impurities, and melt it in a new cruci- 
ble; and throw charcoal-duft into the 
diffolution, and work the whole britkly 
together. Then they cover the crucible 
up again, charge the furnace with coal, 
and give it a fecond fire. 
Having done this, they blow off the 
afhes and impurities with bellows, from 
off the top of the metal, till it appears 
as clear as a looking-glafs; and then 
they throw in an ounce of borax broken 
to pieces, Then, in the laft place, they 
cover the crucible up again, and give it 
the laft fire, and after this caft it into 
ingots, which are found eleven penny- 
weight and fixteen grains fine. To re- 
cover the filver that may be left in the 
feces and fcoria, they pound them, and 
give them repeated lotions in frefh water, 
REFINING of fugar, fulphur, camphor, 
nitre, @c. See SUGAR, CaAMPHuoR, &c, 
REFLECTING, or REFLECTIVE DIAL. 
See the article DraL. 
REFLECTION, or REFLEXION, in me- 
chanics, the return or regreflive motion 
of a moving body, occafioned by fome 
obftacle which hindered it from purfuing 
its former direction, 
For the laws of the refle&tion of moving 
bodies, fee MoTION, COMMUNICATION 
of motion, and PERCUSSION. 
REFLECTION of the rays of light, in ca- 
toptrics, is their return, after approach- 
ing fo.near the furfaces of bodies, ag to 
be thereby repelled, or driven backwards. 
Thus the ray AB (plate CCXXX, fig, 2. 
n° 1.) proceeding from the radiant A, 
and ttriking on the point B of the fpe- 
culum or plane DE, being returned 
thence to C; BC reprefents the reflecled 
ray, and B the point of reflection; in 
re{peét whereof A B reprefents the inci- 
dentray, or ray of incidence, and B the 


point of incidence. See Mrrrour. 
Again, a line, as CG, drawn from any 
point, as C, of the refleéted ray BC, per- 
pendicular to the fpeculum, is called the 
cathetus of the reflection, or cathetus of 
the eye; asa line, AF, drawn from the 
radiant perpendicular to the fpeculum, is 
called the cathetus of incidence, 

Of the two angles which the reflected 
ray BC makes with the mirrour, the 
fmalleft, CBE, is called the angle of re- 
fle&tion ; as, of the two angles the inci- 
dent ray makes with the fpeculum, the 
fmalleft, ABD, is called the angle of 
incidence. ’ 

If the mirrour be either concave or con- 
vex, the fmalleft angles the ray makes 
with a tangent to the point of refle&tion 
and incidence, are the angles of reflection 
and incidence, 

The angle C BH, which the reflected 
ray makes with a perpendicular to the — 
point of refleflion, is called the inclina- — 
tion of the reflested ray; as the angle. 
ABH is called the inclination of the ine 
cident ray. 

The great law of reflefion is, that the | 
angle of refle€tion, CBE, is always equal 
to the angle of incidence, A BD, as has 
been demonftrated under the article In- 
CIDENCE,. 

The rays of light are found by experi- 
ment to be differently reflexible, in the 
fame manner, and for the fame reafon, 
that they are differently refrangible ; or 
that thofe rays which were leaft and mok 
refrangible, were alfo leaft and molt re- » 
flexible; and, confequently, exhibit the 
fame colours, and in the fame order, Sce 
the article CoLour. 


Caufes of the REFLECTION of light. The 


opinions of philofophers, relating to the 
caufe of this difficult phenomenon, be- 
ing principally four, are thus ftated by 
Mr. Rowning, 1. It was the opinion 
of philofophers, before Sir Ifaac Newton 
difcovered the contrary, that light is re- 
flected by impinging upon the folid parts 
of bodies, But that this is not the cafe, 


“ will appear from the following reafons : 


and, firft, it is not refle&ted at the fir(t 
furface of the body, by impinging againft 
for it is evident, that in order to the due 
and regular reflection of light, that is, 
that the refleGted rays fhould not be dif- - 
perfed and fcattered one from another, 
there ought to be no rafures or uneven- 
nefs in the reflecting furface large enough 
to bear a fenfible proportion to the mag- 
nitude of a ray of light; becaule, if the 
1s Y 2 furface ' 
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furface abounds with fuch, the reflected 
rays will rather be fcattered like a parcel 
of pebbles thrown upon a rough pave- 
ment, than reflected with that regularity 
with which light is obferved to form a 
well polifhed one, which are far from 
being fo; for to polifh is no other than 
to grind off the larger eminences and 
protuberances of the metal with the rough 
and fharp particles of fand, emery, or 
putty, which muft of neceffity leave be- 
hind them an infinity of rafures and 
fcratches, which, though inconfiderable 
with regard to the former roughneffes, 
and too minute to be difcerned by us, 
muft, neverthelefs, bear a large propor 
tion to, if not vaftly exceed, the magni- 
tude of the particles of light. 

Secondly, that it is not refleéted by im- 
pinging upon the folid particles which 
conttitute this fecond furface, is fufhi- 
ciently clear from the foregoing argu- 
ment; the fecond furfaces of bodies be- 
ing as incapable of a perfect polifh as 
the firft ; and it is farther confirmed from 
hence, viz. that the quantity of light 
reflected, differs according to the different 
denfity of the medium behind the body : 
and that it is not reflected by impinging 
upon the particles which conftitute the 
furface of the medium behind it, is evi- 
dent, becavfe the ftrongeft reflection of 
all at the fecond furface of the body, is 
when there is a vacuum behind it. 

2. It has been thought by fome, that it 
js refle€ted at the firft furface of a body, 
by a repulfive force equally diffufed over 
it, and at the fecond by an attractive 
force, 

If there be a repulfive force diffufed over 
the furface of bodies, that repels rays of 
“light at all times, then, fince by increaf- 
jng the obliquity of aray, we diminifh 
its perpendicular force (which is that on- 
ly whereby it moft make its way thro’ 
this repulfive force) however weakly that 
force may be fuppofed to aét, rays of 
light may be made to fal] with fo great a 
degree oF abighity on the refle&ting fur- 
face, that there fhall be a total refleftion 
of them there, and not one particle of 
light be able to make its way through, 
which is contrary to obfervation; the 
refieétion of light at the firft furface of 
a tran{parent body being never total in 
any obliquity whatever, ‘The hypothe- 
fis, therefore, in this particular, muft 
be falfe. 

As to the reflection at the fecond furface 
by the attractive force of the body, this 
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may be confidered in two refpeéts,, viz. 
when the reflection is total, and wvhen it 
is partial. “i 
And firft, in cafes where the refle&tlion is 
total, the caule of it, wndoubtedlly, is 
that fame attractive force by whicn light 
would be refracted in paffing out cof the 
fame body ; this is iasciten fromm that 
analogy which is obfervable betweeen the 
reflection of light at this fecond fiurface 
and its refraction there, For, cother- 
wife, what can be the reafon thzat the 
total reflection fhould begin juft when 
the obliquity of the incident ray, at its 
arrival. at a fecond furface, is fuch;, that 
the refracted angle ought to be a_ right 
one; or when the ray, were it mot to 
return in reflection, ought to paafs on 
parallel to the furface, without sgoing 
from it? For, in this cafe, it is eviident, 
that it ought to be returned by thiss very 
power, and in fuch manner, thaat the 
angle of reflection fhall be equal tto the 
angle of incidence: juft as a {tone thrown 
obliquely from the earth, after it: is fo 
far turned out of its courfe by thie at- 
traction of the earth, as to begin to:move 
horizontally, or parallel to the furfaace of 
the earth, 1s then, by the fame pcower, 
made to return in a curve fimilar to» that 
which is defcribed in its departure «from 
the earth, and fo falls with the fame 
degree of obliquity that it was thirown 
with, 

But, fecondly, as to the reflection ait the 
fecond furface, when it is partial.; an 
attractive force uniformly {pread ower it, 
as the maintainers of this hypothefis: con- 
ceive it to be, can never be the caufe ttheree 
of, becaufe it is inconceivable, thatt the 
fame force, acting in the fame circcum- 
ftances in every refpect, can fomettimes 
reflect the violet-coloured rays and trranf- 
mit the red, and at other times reeflect 
the red and tranfmit the violet. 

This argument concludes equally ageainft 
a repulfive force uniformly diffufed cover 
the firft furface of a body, and refleccting 
light there; becaufe fome bodies reeflect 
the violet and tranfmit the red, otthers 
reflect the red and tranimit the violeet at 
their firft furface; which cannot poffhbly 
be upon this fuppofition, the rayss of 
whichever of thefe colours we fuppoffe to 
be the ftrongeft. 

3: Some being apprehenfive of the: in- 
jufficiency of a repulfive and attracttive 
force diffufed over the furface of bodjies, 
and acting uniformly, have fuppoffed, 
that by the action of light upon the {fur- 
faaces 
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faces of bodies, the matter of thefe 
forcess is put into an undulatory motion, 
and thhat where the furface of it is fub- 
fidingy, light is tranfmitted, and in thofe 
placess where it is rifing, light is reflected. 
~ But thhis feems to advance us not one jot 
; for in thofe cafes, fuppofe where 
ids reflected and violet tranfmitted, 
how «comes it to pafs that the red im- 
‘pingees only on thofe parts when the 
- wavess are rifing, and the violet when 
they care fubfiding ? 
a The laft hypothefis is that of Sir 
Ifaac : Newton; whois of opinion, that 
light,, in its paflage from the luminous 
body,', is difpofed to be alternately re- 
flecteed by, and tranfmitted through, any 
refraé&ting furface it may meet; and 
this cdifpofition he calls fits of eafy ree 
flectidon, and eafy tran{miffion, Thus, 
if wee take the diltances as the numbers 
©; Ty) 2) 3) 4 53 63 7, 859, 10, Be. then 
at thee diftances 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. the 
light: will be tranf{mitted; and, at the 
diftannces 15 3, 5, 7) 9, &e. it will be re- 
fieéteed in coloured rings. 
Thefee fits he thinks probably owing to 
fome } fubtile and elaftic fubftance, diffuf- 
ed thnrough the univerfe, in the following 
mannner: as bodies falling into water 
or paaffing through the air, caufe undu- 
lationns in each, fo the rays of light may 
excitee vibrations in this elaftic fubftance ; 
the qquicknefs of which vibrations de- 
endiling on the elafticity of the medium, 
fre mnotion of the particles of it may be 
quickker than that of the rays; and there- 
fore,, when a ray, at the inftant it im- 
pingees upon any furface, is in that part 
of ai vibration of this elaftic fubftance 
whickh con{pires with its motion, it may 
be eaffily tranfmitted; and when it is in 
that | part of a vibration which is con- 
trary; to its motion, it may be reflected. 
Alfoy, when light falls on the firft furface 
of ai body, none is reflected there; but 
all thaat happens to it there is, that every 
ray thhat is not in a fit of eafy tran{miffion 
is theere put into one, fo that, when they 
comee to the other fide, the rays of one 
colouur fhall be in a fit of eafy tranfmif- 
fion, , and thofe of another in a fit of ea- 
fy reeflection, according to the thick- 
nels cof the body, the intervals of the fits 
beings different in rays of a different kind. 
Thiss do&rine of the eafy reflection and 
eafy | tran{miffion of the rays of light, 
oughht by no means to be looked on as a 
mere2 hypothefis, fince Sir Ifaac has 
eyincced, by experiments, that this is the 
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cafe. The firft experiment he mentions 
is the compreffion of two prifms hard to- 
gether, whofe fides were a little convex, 
by which means they touched by a {mall 
part of their furfaces, and contained 
every where elfe a thin plate of air, as it 
may be properly called, whofe thicknefg 
did every where gradually increafe from 
the touching parts. He obferved the 
place where they touched became abfo. 
lutely tranfparent, as if they had there 
been one continued piece of glafs, For 
when the light fell fo obliquely on the 
plate of air between the prifms as to be 
all refleéted, it feemed in that place of 
conta& to be wholly tranfmitted, info- 
much that when looked upon, it appear- 
ed like a black or dark fpot, by reafon 
that little or no fenfible light was refle&t- 
ed from thence, as from other places. 
When he looked through the prifms, 
this place of contaét feemed, as it were, 
a hole in the plate of air; and through 
this hole objeéts that were beyond might 
be feen diftinétly, which could not be 
feen through gther parts of the glaffes 
where the air was interjacent. By harder 
compreffion the fpot was dilated by the. 
yielding inwards of the parts of the 
glaffes, 
When the plate of air, by turning the 
prifms about their common axis, became 
fo little inclined to the incident rays that 
fome of them began to be tranfmitted, 
there arofe in it many flender coloured 
arches, which at firft were thaped almoft 
like the conchoid, asin ibid. n° 2, and 
by continuing the motion of the prifms, 
thefe arches increafed and bended more 
and more about the faid tran{parent {pot, 
till they were completed into circles or 
rings encompaffing it; and afterwards 
continually grew more and more con- 
tracted, Thefe arches and rings became 
tinged with various colours, as the mo- 
tion of the prifms was continued, being 
at firlt of a violet and blue; afterwards 
of a white, blue, violets black, red, 
orange, yellow, white, blue, violet, &c, 
after this the coloured rings contracted, 
and became only black and white. The 
prifms being farther moved about, the 
colours all began to emerge out of the 
whitenefs, and in a contrary order to 
what they had before. 
But to obferve more nicely the order of 
the colours which arofe out of the white 
circles, as the rays became le({s and lefs 
inclined to the plate of air, Sir Ifaac 
Newton made ule of the two object- 
glaffes, 


6§ uy greenifh blue. 
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giaffes, one a plano-convex, and the 
other a double-convex, of the fame 
fphericity on both fides, of fifty-one feet 
focal diftance; and upon this he laid the 
plane fide of the other, prefling them 
flowly together to make the colours fuc- 
ceffively emerge in the middle of the cir- 
cles, and then flowly lifted the upper glafs 
from the lower to make them fucceflively 
vanifh again in the fame place. 

Upon compreffion of the glaffes, various 
colours would emerge and fpread into 
concentric circles or rings of different 
breadths and tints encompafling the cen- 
tral fpot. Their form, when the glaffes 
were moft compreffed, is delineated, 
ibid. n° 3, where a is the central black 
{pot, and the circuits of colours from 
thence outwards as follows: 


J, violet, l, purple. 

; eae g, blue. m, blue, 

+ w; yellow, 2 <4, green, 3 2, green. 

teh ke z, yellow. § 0, yellow. 
NEL. k, red. ps red, 


: aft green, 5 ; 5, greenith blue. 


r, red. t, red. 

Jy» greenifh blue. 
x, pale red. x, reddifh white. 
Thefe rings were obferved to be leaft 
when the eye was held perpendicularly 
over the glaffes in the axis of the rings : 
whereas, viewed obliquely, they became 
bigger, continually {welling as the eye 
was removed farther from the axis : and 
the coloured rings made in air, became 
much more diftinét and vifible, when 
viewed ina dark room by the refle&tion 
of the coloured light of he prifm. The 
rings made by reflection of red light were 
manifeftly bigger than thofe made by the 
blue and violet ; and it was very pleafant 
to fee them gradually {well and contract 
according as theecolour of the light was 
changed. The motion was quickeft in 
the red, and floweft in the violet; and, 
by an eftimation made of the diameters 
of the rings, the thickneffes of air in the 
places where the rings are made by the 


limits of the feven colours, red, orange, . 


yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, fuc- 
ceflively in order, were to one another 
as the cube roots of the fquares of the 
eight Jengths of a chord which found the 


notes of an oétave, that is, of the numbers 
Sees 2 wR NS ‘ 

1. G) 6? 4 39 5» 189 = 

Thefe rings were not of various colours, 

as thofe made in the open air, but ap- 

peared all over of that prifmatic colour 


only with which it was illumined ; and 
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REFLECTION of the moon, the fame with 


ReFLecTion is alfo ufed, figuratively, 


REFLEX, or REFLECT, in painting, is 


REFLEX VISION, that performed by means 


REFLUX of the fea, the ebbing ef the 
REFORM, a re-eltablifhment, or revival 


Jo REFORM, in a military fenfe, is to re- 
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by throwing the coloured light direétly 
on the glaffes, that which fell on the 
dark {paces between the rings was tranf- 
mitted through the glaffes without any 
variation of the colour. This appeared 
by placing a white paper behind, on 
which the rings were painted of the fame. 
colour as thofe by reffeéted light, and of | 
the bignefs of their immediate {paces. 
Hence the origin of thefe rings is mani- 
felt; namely, that the air between the 
glaffes, according to its various thick- 
nefs, is difpofed in fome places to reflect, 
in others to tranfmit the light of any one 
colour; and in the fame place te reficct | 
that of one colour, where it tranfmits 
that of another; in the manner as you fee 
reprefented ibid. n° 4. where AB, CD, 
are the glaffes, as before; and a, ¢, e, g, | 
i, 1, , p, the parts of the beam tranf- | 
mitted; and 4, da, f, b, k, m, o, the parts | 
of the beam reflected, making the colour- | 
ed rings. 

her variation. See VARIATION. 
for an operation of the mind ; whereby 
it turns its view backwards as it were 
upon itfelf, and makes itfelf and its 
own operation the objeé of its difqui- 
fition ; and by contemplating the man- 
ner, order, and laws which it obferves in 
perceiving ideas, comparing them toge- 
ther, reafoning, &c. it frames new ideas 
of the relations difcovered therein, See 
the articles IDEA, KNOWLEDGE, REa- 
SONING, &c, 


underftood of thofe places in a piéture © 
which are fuppofed to be illuminated by 
a light reflected from fome other body, 
reprefented in the fame piece, 


of refleéted rays, as from mirrours. See 
the articles VisiION, REFLECTION, and 
Mirrour. , 


water, or its returning from, the fhore, 
See the article TIDES. 


of formerly negleéted diicipline, or a cor- 
rection of the reigning abules therein. 


duce a company, regiment, &c. either — 
by difbanding the whole, or breaking a_ 
part, and retaining the reft. 


REFORMADO, or REFORMED OFFI-— 


CER,.one whofe troop or company is 
fuppreffed in a reform, and he continued 
either 
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either in the whole.or half-pay, doing 
duty in the regiment, } 
EFORMATION; the act of reforming, 
or correéting an error or abufe in religion, 
difcipline, or the like. 

The reformation, fo called by way of 
_ eminence, is the feparation of the pro- 
teftants from the church of Rome, in the 
beginning and towards the middle of 
the fixteenth century. See the article 
LUTHERANS, &e, 

EFRACTED, or REFRACTIVE DIAL, 
one that fhews the hour by means of 
| fome refraétive tranfparent fluid. See 
| the article Dra. 
EFRACTION, in general, is the devia- 
tion of amoving bedy from its direé& 
courfe, occafioned by the different denfity 
of the medium it moves in; or, itisa 
change of direStion, occafioned by a 
body’s falling obliquely out of one me- 
| dium into another of a different denfity, 
The great law of refraétion, which holds 
in all bodies, and all mediums, is, that a 
body, pafling obliquely out of one me- 
dium into onother wherein it meets with 
| lefs refiftance, is refracted or turned to- 
} wards the perpendicular; and, on the 
contrary, in pafling out of one medium 
into another wherein the refiftance is 
greater, itis refracted or turned from the 
perpendicular. Hence the rays of light, 
| falling out of air into water, are re- 
fraGted towards the perpendicular; where- 
as a ball, thrown into the water, is 1e- 
| fra&ted from it. Now the reafon of this 
| difference is, that water, which refifts the 
motion of light lefs than air, refifts that 
_of the ball more; or, to fpeak more juft- 
| ly, becaufe water, by its greater attrac- 
tion, accelerates the motion of the rays 
of light more than air does. 

In order to illuftrate the refra&tion of 
light, let AB (plate CCXXI. fig. 1, 
im? 5.) reprefent a ray moving in air from 
A to B, and pafling into water at B; 
and let H K be perpendicular to the fur- 
face of the water at the point B. When 
therefore the ray enters the water, it does 


sin the line BC, but in fome other line, 
as B D, which is nearer or more inclined 
to the perpendicular BK: and, on the 
other hand, if the line D B be fuppofed 
to be a ray of light moving in water 
from D to B, and there paffing into air, 
inftead of continuing its motion ftraight 
| forward in the direétion BE, it goes on 
in fome other dire@tion as BA3 which 


not continue its motion ftraight forward , 


bargy fo eee 


being lefs inclined to, is more diftant 
from, the perpendicular BH, as will ap-- 
pear from the following experiment, 
Let an empty veflel, as BCDE (ibid. 
n° 2.) have a fmall obje& placed at its 
bottom at A; and let it be fo fituated as 


that the fight of the objeét may be inter- » * 


cepted by the fide of the veffel, from an 
eye placed atQ_; then let the veffel be 
filled with water, and the ray AB, 
which, before the water was poured in, 
moved in a right line from A to K, and 
by fo doing paffed above theeye, will, 
upon its emerfion out of the water, be 
bent downward, fo as to ftrike upon the 
eye at Q , and thereby render the objec& 
at A vifible. This bending of the rays” 
of light, in their paffage out of one 
medium into another, is owing to the at- 
tractive force of the denfer medium ade 
ing upon the rays at right angles to the 
furface. : 
The fundamental law of the refraétion 
of the rays of lightis, that the fine of the 
angle of incidence is always in a conftant 
ratio to the fine of the angle of refraGtion, 
in all inclinations of- the incident ray 
whatever, See INCIDENCE. 

Now that this is the cafe, whatever be 
the inclination of the incident ray, may 
be proved experimentally in the following 
manner: let a brafs quadrant, CFE, 
(ibid. n° 3.) graduated on both fides, 
and fixed at its center C, to a perpendi- 
cular pillar, CD, have two indices, A 
and B, one on each fide, moveable on - 
the center C; and let the index A, 
whereof the ftem G is a continuation, be 
made to point to the fifteenth degree, 
and the index B to the fifteenth mi- 
nute of the twentieth degree; let then 
the pillar be immerfed in water, till 
CE, the horizontal edge of the qua- 
drant, touch the furface of the water; 
and upon viewing the (tem G, immerfed 
in the water, it will, by reafon of the 
refraction, appear to have changed its 
fituation, and to lie in a line with the 
index B. And the fame thing will like- 
wife obtain, if the index A be fet at the 
thirtieth degree, and B at the thirtieth 
minute of the forty-fecond degree ; that 
is, twenty-five, the fine of the leffer 


angle of incidence, is to thirty-three, _ 


the fine of the correfponding angle of re- 
fraStion ; as fifty, the fine of the greater 
angle of incidence, is to fixty-fix, the 
fine of the angle of refraétion corre- 
fponding theretoe And the fame holds 

of 


~ 
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of all other angles of incidence and re- 
fraction. 

Since then the ratio of thefe fines is con- 
ftant, it remains that we determine what 
that ratio is in different mediums; in or- 
der to which we fhall firft premife the fol - 
Jowing lemma. Let GHD, (ibid. 
n° 4.) be an equilateral triangle, and let 
the angle D be biffected by the right line 
DO; let AK, MC, be drawn parallel 
to the fide GH, and through the point 
K draw IKN cutting OD in N: then 
isthe angle AKI—=NKB. Alfothe 
triangle is divided into two fimilar and 
equiangular triangles, NK B and BKD, 
by the perpendicular KB; and, there- 
fore, the angle NK B is equal to the 
angle KDB: all which is evident from 
Euclid’s Elements. 

Suppofe now that GH D be the fe&tion 
of a prifm of water or glafs, or any pel- 
lucid medium; and K M a ray of light 
pafling through it, parallel to the fide 
GH; and let it go out of the prifm, 
and be refraéted into the air, on each 
fide, into the direétions K F, ME: and, 


laftly, upon the point K, defcribe the 


femi-circle PIQ ; then is NK B(= 
KDB)=FKI, the angle of, inci- 
dence out of the prifm into air, and 
AK Lis the angle of refra&tion; confe- 
queasy AR, and FS, are the fines of 
the angles of incidence and refraétion, 
out of the prifm into air. On the con- 
trary, we may confider F K as the inci- 
dent ray falling upon the prifm in the 
point K, and refraéted in the direétion 
K M, parallel to the fide G H, which at 
the point M emerges again into the air in 
the direction ME, making the angle 
EML, with the perpendicular ML, 
equal tothe angle FK I. In this cafe 
the angle F KI is the angle of inci- 
dence, and NK B is the angle of re- 
fraction in the prifm; which angle of re- 
fraétion is therefore given, or conftant, as 
it is always equal to the angle K DB, 
or half the angle of the prifm. 

The angle of incidence, FK I, confifts 
of two parts, viz. of the given angle 
AKI(=KDB) and the additional 
angle AKF. Now the angle AK Lis 
known, as being equal to half the angle 
of the prifm; and the angle FKA is 
known by placing the prifm by the center 
of a graduated femi-circle, as ABC, 
(ibid. fig. 5.) carrying an index, whofe 
two arms, FK and KE, are equally 
elevated above the horizontal line AC, 
and correfpond to the incident and 
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emergent ray F K and ME in the othe 
figure. For here it is evident, if an ob. 
ject be placed on the end of the arm F, 
it will be feen by an eye looking through 
the fights at the other end of the index 
E; and when the object is thus feen, the 
angle AK F is known by the number o 

degrees which each arm cuts upon the 
limb of the femi-circle. 

This number of degrees, added to the 
conftant number thirty degrees, which is 
equal to half the angle of the prifmy 
gives the whole angle of incidence FKI ; 
and thus the angle of incidence: and re- 
fraction being found, the proportion off 
the fines FS and A R will be difcovered 
which ratio is always the fame while the 
matter of the prifm remains the fame, as 
was before fhewn from the theory, andi 
may by this inftrument be proved by ex-| 
periment. For example, let the prifm 
be of water, it will be neceflary to elevate 
each arm twelve degrees upon the limb, | 
before the image of the object at F cam 
be feen by the eye at E; then 12 + 30 = 
42° — FKA+AKI=—FKI, thean- 
gle of incidence. But the fine FS of| 
42°, is to the fine AR of 30°, as 4 to 
3 very nearly. 
Now it is plain, if the ratio of the fines] 
AR and F § were not fixed, fince F S| 
might be in any ratio greater or le(s than! 
AR, the incident ray FK may mak 
an angle F K I greater or Jefs than forty 
two degrees, and yet the object at F be 
feen by the eye at E: but this we find by) 
experiment to be impoffible, becaufe there 
is no elevation of the arms of the index 
that will exhibit the appearance of thi 
object but the one above-mentioned. 

If GHD were a prifm of glafs, as that 
is a denfer body than water, foits refrac= 
tive power will be greater 3 and, confes| 
quently, it will act more ftrongly on the} 
ray KM, at its exit into the air, and 
caufe it to be refracted farther from the 
perpendicular IK or ML. Therefore 
the angle of incidence out of air into 
glafs, viz. F KI, ought to be greater, 
and fo to require a greater elevation of 
the legs of the index than before in the 
prifm of water: and this we find, by 
experiment, is the cafe; for then the 
elevation, inftead of twelve degrees, muft 
be about twenty-twoor twenty-three de 

grees, 

Hence it is plain, the fine of incidence,’ 
FS, muft be in aconftant ratio to the fine 
of refraction, AR; becaule fince the angle 
AKL is invariable, being always equa 


REF 
to GDO; and in the fame medium, 
~ GDH, the angle F KT mutt always be 
~ the fame, becaufe the refractive power is 
every where fo: therefore, the angles 
being coaftant, the fines will be fo too, 
or their ratio to each other always the 
fame. And as by this inftrument the 
angles of incidence and refraction, are 
difcovered, the ratio of their fines will be 


medium: thus, in water the fine of 
forty-two degrees, is to the fine of thirty 
degrees, nearly as four to three; in 
glals, the fine of forty-fix degrees is to 
the fine of thirty degrees, as three to 
two; or, more nearly as feventeen to 
eleven : and, to mention no more, it has 
been found, by fome experiments, that 
the fine of incidence is to the fine of re- 
fraction in diamond, as five to two. 
But, fince in pbyfical matters no au- 
thority is comparable to that of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, we fhall give a table from his 
optics, fhewing the proportion of the 
fines of incidence and refraction of yellow 
light, that being nearly a mean between 
the greateft and Jeaft refrangible rays ; 
this is contained in the firft column ; the 


the bodies eftimated by their {pecific gra- 
vities; andthe third fhew the refractive 
power of each body, in refpect of. its 
denfity. - 


Lhe vetraét- , Proportion | The | Ret. 
ing body. | of the fines. |denfity |powe: 


Ai - - [3202 to 3200]0,0012] 5208 
Glafs of ant. | ‘x7 to 915,2800}] 4864 

| |Pfeudo-topaz|» 23 to  14/4,2700] 3979 
A felenites 61 to 4rj2,25201 5386 
Com. glals 31 to. 20}2,5800] 5436 

iCryft. ofrock| a5to 1612,6s500} 5450 
Ifland cryft, sto § 3|2,7200] 6536 
Sal gemmee 17to © 1312,1430] 6477 
Alum - 9 -| 35to 2g/1,7140) 657¢ 
Borax - -] 22to 25§{1,7140! 6716 
Nite. + - 32to 2111;9000] 7079 
Dantzick vit.| 303 tO 200}1,7150| 755% 
Oil of vitriol 10 to 4|1,7000] 6124 
Rain-water | §29t0 39611,000 } 7854 
Gum-arabie { 31to 21/1,3750) 8574 
miei 100f0 73)0,8660}1or2y 
Camphor 3to = a|o, 9960} 12551 
Oil-olive 22to 1g10,9130)12607 

| | Linfeed-oil 4oto 4710,9320|12819 
Spi-of turp. 25to 17/0,8740} 03222 
Amber - - tato of t,4 400113654 
A diamond 


tooto 4r 3,40001145 56 
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The refra&tion of the air in this table ig 


known of courfe, for each refpective . 


fecond column, expreffes the denfities of | 


sare, the-greater is 4 


_,, which their rays enter 


ee : m4 
REF ® 


determined by that of the atmofphere, as 
obferved by alftronomers; for if light 
pafs through many refradting fubltances, 
or mediums, gradually denfer and denier, 


and terminated with parallel furfaces, the 


fum of all the refraétions will be’equal to 
the fingle refraétion it would have fuffer- 
ed in pafling immediately out of the firft 
medium into the lait. 

As to the different refrangibility of the 
feveral forts of rays of light, it has al- 
ready been explained under the-articles 
‘CoLour and RainBom. 


REFRACTION, in aftrohomy. From what 


has. been faid, the refraction of thejrays 
of light, iffuing froma heavenly -body, 
in pafling through the atmofphere of our 
earth, will be eafily underftood. Thus, 
the ray AB (ibid. n° 6.) proceeds from 
the ftar A in a right line, till it reach 
the atmofphere of the earth at B; upon 
entering which, it it will be refraéted 
towards the perpendicular BC, fup- 
pofed to be drawn from +B. to C,, the 
center of the earth; andvas it paffes on 
through the atmofphere towards it, D, 
it will be continually refracted the fame 
way, by reafon it all along enters a denfer 
part of the atmofphere;.and hence it 
will deferibe the curve; BD, bendin 
downwards, fo as to render the, ob 


vifible to a fpe&tator at D,, But, as all o 


vifion is performed in right lines, the — 


fpeGtator at D will fee;the. far.in; the 
tangent line DE ; and ikonlaasien Y, 
the apparent place of the ftar will be E ; 
which is higher, or nearerthe zenith than 
its true place A. cK 
From hence, it is, thatethe fun, moon, 
and ftars appear above the horizon when 


juft below it; and higher, than they — 


ought to do when.they areaboye.it. » 
Farther, the refra&tion of the heavenly 


bodies is greateft in the horizon, and gra- 
dually decreafes as theiraltituresincreafe, — 


till near the zenith it becomes {carcely fen- 
fible,; and in the zenith none atall.. In 
taking, therefore, the altitudes of the 
heavenly bodies, it is abfolutely neceflary 


to fubtra& from the obferved altitude” 


their refractions, a table of which we 
have given under the article QUADRANT, 


.... Refraétion ferves alfo to account, for the 


oval appearance of the fun and moon near 
the horizon; for the lower thefe objects 
obliquity with 
¢ atmofphere, to 
pafs from the nearer to the denfer parts of 
it; and, the-efore, they appear to he 
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“a the more elevated by refraétion; fo that, REGALE, a magnificent entertainment o} 


when very near the horizon, the lower 
part of them is thereby more elevated 
than the upper part: and hence they 
appear of an oval figure, by reafon their 
hor zontal diameters are no ways altered, 
while their vertical or upright diameters 
are fhortened by the different refractions 
of the upper and lower limbs. There 
is alfo another alteration made by refrac- 
tion in the apparent diftance of ftars: 
thus, if two fars are in the fame circle of 
altitude, their apparent diftance is lefs 
than the trues but fince refraction makes 
each of them higher than they really are, 
it maft bring them into parts of the ver- 
ticals, where they come nearer together. 

REFRACTION of altitude is an arch of a 
vertical circle, whereby the altitude is 
increafed by the refraction, 

REFRACTION of declination is an arch of 
acircle of declination, whereby the de- 
clination of the objeét is either increafed 
or diminifhed by the refraétion. 

REFRACTION of longitude is an arch of 
the ecliptic, whereby the longitude of 
the objeé is increafed or diminifhed by 
the refraction, 

REFRACTION of Jatitude is an arch of a 
circle of latitude, whereby the latitude 
of a heavenly object is either increafed or 
diminithed by its refraction. 

-REFRACTION ix ifland eryflal. There is 
a double refraction in this fubftance, con- 
trary ways, whereby not only oblique 
rays are divided into two, and refracted 
into oppolite parts, but even perpendicu- 

ar rays, and one half of them refrated, 
_ Cauftic by ReFracrion. See the article 
DIACAUSTIC CURVE: 
REFRANGIBILITY of light, the difpofi- 
tion of rays to be refracted. See Ke- 
_ FRACTION, LicuT, and Ray, 

REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a re- 
medy which refrefhes the inward parts, 
by cooling them, as clyfters, ptifans, &c. 

REFRIGERATORY, in chemiftry, a 
veffel filled with cold water, through 
which the worm paffes in diftillations ; 
the ufe of which is, to condenfe the 

“vapours as they pafs through the worm, 

REFUGE, a fanctuary or afylum. See 
article ASYLUM, 

REFUGEES, french proteftants, who b 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, have 
been canftrained to fly from perfecution 
and take refuge in foreign countries. 

REGAL, or Roya, fomething belong- 
ing toa king. See the article Roya, 


We 


treat given to embaffadors, and other per 
fons of diftinction, to entertain or do the 
honour. 
It is ufual, in Italy, at the arrival of < 
traveller of eminence, to fend him are 
galé, that is, a prefent of fweetmeats. 
fruit, &c. by way of refrefhment, 
REGALE, in the french jurifprudence, 
a royal prerogative, which confilts in 
enjoying the revenues of bifhoprics during 
the vacancy of their fees, of prefenting 
to benefices, and of obliging the new 
bifhop to take an oath of fidelity, and 
to regifter it in the chamber of accounts, 
The enjoyment of the fruits of the f 
is called the temporal regale; and tha 
of prefenting to the fee, the {piritual 
regale, 
REGALIA, in law, the rights and pre 
rogatives of a king; which, according 
to civilians are fix: viz, 1. the powe 
of judicature: 2. the power of life and 
death: 3. the power of peace and war 3 
4. aright to fuch goods as have no own 
er, as waifs, eftrays, &c. 5. affeflments 
and 6, the coinage of money, 
Regalia is alfo ufed for the apparatus of 
a coronation, as the crown, the f{ceptre 
with the crofs, that with the dove, St 
Edward's ftaff, the globe, and the orb 
with the crofs, four feveral fwords, &c. | 
Recauia of the church are the rights and| 
privileges which cathedrals, &c. enjoy by 
the grants of kings; and this term ig) 
particularly ufed for fuch Jands and here 
ditaments as have been given by kings te 
the church. ; 
Regalia is alfo fometimes ufed for the 
patrimony of the church. 
REGARD of the foreft, the infpe&tion or! 
overfight thereof, or the office and pro 
vince of theregarder. See REGARDER,| 
REGARDANT, in heraldry, fignifies | 
looking behind, and is ufed for a lion, | 
or other beaft, with his face turned to- | 
wards his tail, 
Villain REGARDANT, or REGARDANT 10. 
the manor, fignifies a fervant or retainer 
to the lord, who was thus.called from his” 
doing all the bafe fervices within the ma~ 
nor, and being charged to fee that it 
was freed from every thing filthy and- 
:  Joathfome. 
REGARDER, an antient officer of the 
king’s foreft, {worn to make the regard 
of the foreft every year ; thatis, to take 
a view of its Jimits, to enguire‘into all 
offences and defaults committed by the 
forelters © 


eee 
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s within the foreft, and to ob- 

«S/d pretber all the other officers exe- 

i [Pee refpective duties. 

for RIGEL, a fixed ftar of the 

nitude, in orion’s left foot, 

gitude is 72° 10’, and latitude 

See the article ORION. 

river of Germany, which rifes 


wuntains that divide. Bohemia 
wia, and falls into the Danube 


” 5 ”. 

REGEN, ATION, in theology, the a& 
_ of being born again by a {piritual birth, 
or the change of heart and life, experien- 
ced by a perfon who forfakes a courfe of 
vice, and fincerely embraces a life of vir- 
tue and piety. 

REGENT, one who governs a kingdom 

during the minority or abfence of the 
king. 
In France, the queen-mother has the re- 
gency of the kingdom during the mi- 
nority of the king, under the title of 
queen-regent. 

Recent alfo fignifies a profeffor of arts 
and {ciences in a college, who has a fet 
of pupils under his care ; but here regent 
is generally reftrained to the lower clafles, 
as regent of rhetoric, regent of logic, &c. 
thofe of philofophy are rather called 
profeffors. The foreign univerfities are 
generally compofed of doétors, profef- 
fors, and regents. 

REGICIDE, KING- KILLER, a word 

chiefly ufed with us in {peaking of the 

perfons concerned in the trial, condem- 

nation and execution of king Charles I. 

| REGIFUGE, a feaft celebrated in antient 

| Rome on the fixth of the calends of 

March, in memory of the expulfion of 

their antient kings, and. particularly of 

Tarquin’s flying out of Rome on that day. 

| REGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and 

in'a more general fenfe, of all the non- 
naturals, with a view to preferve or re- 
ftore health, 

Dr, Mead obferves, with refpeét to regi- 

men, that difeafes from inanition are 
generally more dangerous than thofe 
which proceed from repletion, becaufe 
we can more expeditioufly diminifh than 
increafe the juices of the body. Upon 
this account, though temperance is be- 
neficia] to all men, the antient phyficians 
advifed perfons in good health to indulge 

a little now and then, by eating and 

deinking more plentifully than ufual: 

but of the two, intemperance in drinking 
is fafer than in eating 3 and if a perfon 
has committed excefS in the latter, cold 
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water drank upon a full ftomach will 
help digeftion ; to which it will be of 
fervice to add lemon-juice or elixir of 
vitriol, if he has eaten high feafoned 
things, rich fauces, &c. Then let him fit 
up for fome time, and afterwards fleep. 
But if a man happens to be obliged to 
faft, he ought to avoid all laborious 
work, From fatiety it is not proper to 
pafs directly to fharp hunger, nor from 
hunger to fatiety ; neither will it be fafe 
to indulge abfolute reft immediately af- 
ter exceffive labour, nor fuddenly to fall 
to hard work after long idlenefs. Ina 
word, all changes in the ways of living 
fhould be made by degrees, It is alfo 
beneficial to vary the fcenes of life, to be 
fometimes in the country, fometimes in 
town; to go to fea, to hunt, to be at reft 
now and then, but more frequently to ufe 
exercife, and a moderate fleep. See the 
articles EXERCISE and SLEEP. 

The fofter and milder kinds of aliment 
are proper for children, and for youths the 
itronger. Old people ought to leflen the 
quantity of their food, and increafe that 
of their drink, But yet fome allowance 
is to be made for cultom, efpecially in 
the colder climates, like ours ; for as in 
thefe the appetite is keener, fo the di- 
geltion is better performed. 

In the fummer, when the fpirits and 
fluid parts are apt to evaporate, the ali- 
ment fhould be light, moift, fluid, and 
eafy of digeftion, to repair the lols with 
the greater fpeed: and as digeflion de- 
pends in part on the due preparation of © 
the aliments, it is meceflary to chew 
them well, efpecially if they are hard, 


that they may be the more intimately | 


mixed with the faliva; for thofe who 
eat in a hurry, without much chew- 
ing, are very fubjetct to indigeftions, For 
the qualities of different kinds of food, fee 
Diet, DIGESTION, FLESH, FRUIT, @&e. 
It is well known, that cold flops the 
pores, and diminithes perfpiration. To 
fhun this inconvenience, it will be ne- 
ceflary to put on winter garments pretty © 
early, and to leave them off late, and not 
to pafs too fuddenly from a hot intoa 
cold air, and to avoid drinking any 
thing cold, when the body is hot, or 


when a perfon has been for fome time | 


fpeaking in public, 

In fhort, the paffions and affe&tions of the 

mind produce very fenfible effeéts. Joy, 

anger, fear, and forrow, are the principal. 

In the firft, the fpirits are hurried with too 

great vivacity ; in fear or dread, they 
1522 are 
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‘“Yation to fome fubftantive. 
‘there is no genitive cafe but is governed 


a Ral 


are 2s it were, curbed and concentrated ; 


and continual forrow and anguith of 


mind render the fluids of the body thick, 
and the blood unapt for a due circula- 
tion, whence proceed many chronic dif- 
eafes: it is therefore, on all accounts, as 
much our intereft as our duty, to keep 
the paflions within due bounds, and to 
preferve an inward ferenity, calmnefs and 
tranquillity, 


REGIMEN, in chemiftry, fignifies the due 


regulation of fire. See the article Fire, 


REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of fyntax, 


or conftruétion, which regulates the de- 
pendency of words, and tke alterations 
which one occafions in another. 
Regimen is threefold, of nouns, of verbs, 
and of indeclinable words. See Noun, 
VERB, and INDECLINABLE. 

The regimen of latin-fubftantive nouns 
is moftly of the genitive cafe; but that 
of adjeétives, is of the genitive, dative, 
accufative and ablative, 

The regimen of verbs may be diftributed 
into three claffes, the firft of which is 
the regimen of verbs perfonal; the fe- 
cond is that, of verbs imperfonal; and 
the third that of the infinitives, partfciples, 
gerunds, and fupines. See the articles 
VERB, PARTICIPLE, &c. 

The regimen of indeclinable words is 
‘that ofthe adverbs, prepofitions, inter- 
jections and conjunétions. See the ar- 
ticles ADVERB, PREPOSITION, &c. 
In general, the regimen, or conftitution 
of government, is almoft intirely arbi- 
trary, and varies greatly in all languages. 
For one language forms its regimen by 
cafes, as the Jatin and greek. Others, 
*inftead of cafes, make ule only of {mall 
particles, as the englifh by of, to, &c. 
‘The french, fpanifh, and italian by de, 
a, da, &c. There are, however, fome few 
maxims which hold good in every lan- 
guage, as, x. “That there is no nomina- 
tive cafe in any fentence but has a refer- 
ence to fome verb either exprefled or un- 
derftood. 2. That there is no verb which 
has not its nominative cafe exprefled or 
underftood, though in the latin before 
an. infinitive, there is an acculative. 3. 
‘’Fhat there is no adjective but has a re- 
4. That 


hy fome,other noun, The rule does 
not fo apparently hold in the modern, 
gs in the-antient languages, in regard, 
the particles of, de, &c. which are the 
proper figns of the genitive cafe, are fre- 
queatly uled as prepofitions. 5, That 


~ 
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REGIMENT, in war, is a body of men, — 


REGIO ASSENSU, a writ by which the — 


REGION, in geography, a large extent . 


REGION, in pbyfiology, is taken for a di- 


+ 
a 


C Oram. Watabesc RNS 
the regimen of verbs is frequently. laid 
upon different kinds of relations, ac- 
cording to cuftom or ufage, which yet 
does not change the fpecific relation of 
each-cafe, but only fhews that cuftom 
has made choice of this or that according 
to fancy. 
Sometimes thefe different governments 
have a power of changing the fenle ac- 
cording to the different cuftom of Jan- 
guages, -in which cafe the particular ufe | 
of languages muft be always confulted. 
There is one very common fault com- 
mitted in regimen, which fhould be care- 
fully avoided by accurate writers, viz. 
the ufing two verbs that require different | 
cafes together, as only governing one | 
cafe, as in this example, ‘* after em- 
‘© bracing and giving his blefling to his 
‘* fon,” where, ‘f embracing,” sequires | 
an accufative cafe, and ‘* giving,” a | 
dative. The fame is to be obferved in | 
the regimen of nouns. ‘ 


either horfe or foot, commanded by a 
colonel. 
Each regiment of foot is divided into 
companies, but the number of companies 
is not always alike, though our regi- 
ments generally confift of thirteen com- 
panies, one of which is always grena- 
diers, 
Regiments of horfe moft commonly con-_ 
fit of fix troops, but fome have nine. 
Regiments of dragoons, in time of war, 
are generally compofed of eight troops, 
and in time of peace, of fix. Each re- 
giment has a chaplain and a furgeon, — 
See the articles TROOP and Company. 
Some german regiments confit of two 
thoufand foot, and the regiment of Picar- 
dy in France, confilis of 120 companies, 
or 6000 men. 


king gives his royal affent to the election 
of a bifhop. 


of land, inhabited by many peopleof the — 
fame nation, and inclofed within certain 
limits or bounds. ‘ 

‘The modern aftronomers divide the moon 
into feveral regions, or Jarge traéts of 
land, to each of which they give its pro- 
per name, 


vifion of our atmofphere, which ts di- 

vided into the upper, middle, and lower 

regions. 

The upper region commences from) the 

tops of the mountains, and reaches to 
the 


Pi, 
' the utmoft limits of the atmofphere. In 
this region reigns 4 perpetual, equable, 
calmne(s, clearnefs and ferenity. The 
middle region is that in which the clouds 
refide, and where meteors are formed, 
extending from the extremity of the 
loweft to the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains. Theloweft region is that in which 
we bteathe, which is bounded by the re- 
flection of the fun’s rays; or by the 
height to which they rebound from the 
earth, ATMOSPHERE and Arr, 
ZEthereal REGION, in cofmography, is the 
whole €: Piet the univerfe, in which is 
included all the heavenly bodies, and 
even the orb of the fixed flars, See the 
article ASTHER. 

Elementary REGTON, according to the Ari- 
ftotelians, is a {phere terminated by the 
concavity of the moon’s orb, compre- 
hending the atmofphere of the earth. 
REGION, in anatomy, a divifion of the 
human body, otherwife called cavity, 
of which anatomifts reckon three, v7z. 
the upper region, or that of the head ; 
the middle region, that of the thorax or 
bredft ; and the lower, the abdomen, or 
belly. ‘See the articles Heap, THoRAx, 
and ABDOMEN. 

REGISTER, a public book, in which is 
entered and recorded memoirs, acts and 
minutes, to be had recourfe to occafion- 
ally, for knowing, and proving matters 
of fact, 

Of thefe there are feveral kinds; as, 1. 
Regifters of deeds in Yorkfhire and 
Middlefex, in which are regiftered all 
deeds, conveyances, wills, &c. that af- 
fect any lands or tenements in thofe coun- 
ties, which are otherwife void againft 
any fobfequent purchafers, or mortga- 
gees, &c. but this does not extend to 
any copyhold eftate, nor to leafes at a 
rack-revt, or where they do not exceed 
twenty-one years. The regiftered me- 
morials moft be ingrofled on parchment, 
under the hand and {eal of fome of the 
grantors or grantees, attefted by wit- 
neffes who are to prove the figning or 
fealing of them, and the execution of the 
deed. . 4 

But. thefe regifters which are confined to 
two counties, are in Scotland general, 
by which the Jaws of North Britain are 
rendered. very ealy and regular, Of thele 
there are two kinds; the one general, 
fixed at Edinburgh, under the direction 
of the lord-regifter; and the other is 
kept io the feveral hires, Rewarties, and 
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- Of thefe we have feveral, 


Ste 7 


liged to tranfinit the regifters of their 


re{pective courts to the general regifter, _ 


No man in Scotland, can have a right to 
any eftate, but it muft become regiftered 
within forty days of his becoming feifed 
thereof; by which means all fecret con- 
veyances are cut off. 2. Parifh regifters, 
are books in which are regiftered the 


baptifms, marriages, and burials of each 


parifh. 


REGISTER, is alfo ufed for the clerk or 


keeper of a regifter. 
denominated 
from the regifters they keep; as regifter 
of the high court of delegates; regifter 
of the arches court of Canterbury ; re- 
gifter of the court of admiralty ; regifter 
of the prerogative court; regifter of the 
garter, &c, 


REGISTER SHIPS, in commerce, are veflels 
which obtain a permiffion either from the. 


king of Spain, or the council of the 


Indies, to traffic in the ports of the © 


Spanifh Welt-Indies ; which are thus 
called, from their being regiftred before 
they fet fail from Cadiz for Buenos Ayres. 
Each of thefe permiffions cofts 30,000 


pieces of eight, and by the tenor of the. 


cedula, or permit, they are not to ex~ 
ceed 300 tons; but there is fuch a good 
underitanding between the “merchants, 
and the council of the Indies, that fhips 
of 5 or 600 tuns frequently pafs un- 
noted; and though the quantity and 
quality of the merchandizes on board 
are always exprefied, yet, by means of 
prefents, the officers both in Spain and 
the Indies, allow them to load and un- 
load, vaftly more than the permiffion 
expreffes, 


REGISTER, in printing, is difpofing the 


forms on the prefs, fo as that the lines 
and pages printed on one fide of 
fheet, fall cxaétly on thofe of the other. 


REGISTER, among letter. founders, is one’ 
of the inner parts of the mould, in, | 
which the printing types are caft. See . 


the article Letfer FOUNDERY, 


take out the new cait letter, j 


REGISTERS, in chemiftry, are holes, or 


chinks with ftopples, contrived in the 
fides of furnaces, to regulate the fire; 
that is, to make the heat more intenfe, 
or remifs, by opening them fo Jet in the 
air, or keeping them clofe to exclude it. 
There are allo regifters in the fteam- 
enoine. See the article ENGINE, 


regalities, the clerks cf which are ob- REGISTRY, the office, books, and rolls, 


in 


Its ule is to dire&t the joining the mould : 
juftly together again, after opening itto « 
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REG 
-. in which the proceedings in chancery, 
or any fpiritual court, are regiftred, 

REGIUS profefor. See PRoressor, 

REGLET, or RiGLET, in architecture, 
a flat narrow moulding, ufed chiefly in 

| pannels and compartiments, to feparate 

' the parts or members from one another, 
and to form knots, frets, and other or- 

_ ndments, 

REGLETs, or RIGLETS, in printing, are 
thin flips of wood, exaétly plained to the 

 fize of the body of the Jetter. 
‘The fmaller forts are placed between the 
lines of poetry, and both thofe and the 
larger are ufed in filling up fhort pages, 
in forming the whites or diftances be- 
tween the lines of titles, and in adjufting 
the diftances of the pages in the chafe, 
fo as to form regilter. See the articles 
REGISTER and PRINTING. 

REGRATOR, or REGRATER, in law, 
formerly fignified one who bought whole - 
fale, or by the great, and fold again by 
retail; but the term is now ufed for one 
who buys any wares or vidtuals, and fells 
them again in the fame market, or fair, 
or within five miles round it. See the 
article FORESTALLING. 

REGRATOR, isalfo ufed for one who fur- 
bithes up old moveables to make them 
pafs for new. And mafons, who take 
off the oGtward furface of hewn ftone, in 
order to whiten it, or make it look frefh 

again, are faid to regrate. 

REGULAR, denotes any thing that is 
agreeable to the rules of art: thus, we 
fay a regular building, verb, &c, See 
BuILpDInG, VERB, &e. 

A regular figure, in geometry, is one 
whofe fides, and confequently angles, are 
equal; and a regular figure with three 
or four fides, is commonly termed an 
Pat lal or fquare, as all others 

ith more fides are called regular poly- 
gons. See the articles FRIANGLE, 

SQUARE, and POLYGON. 

All regular figures may be infcribed in 
a circle. See the articles CiRCLE, 
PENTAGON, HEXAGON, &c, 

A regular folid, called alfo a platonic 
body, is that terminated on all fides by 
regular and equal planes, and whofe 
folid angles are all equal. See Soxip. 
The regular bodies are the five follow- 
ing: 1. The tetrahedron, which is a py - 
ramid, comprehended under four equal 
and equilateral triangles. 2, The hexa- 
hedron, or cube, whofe fuiface is com- 
pofed of fix equal fquares, 3. The oc- 
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REG. 
tahedron, which is bounded by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 4. The 


' dodecahedron, which is contained under 


twelve equal and equilateral pentagons. 
5+ The icofihedron, confitting of twenty — 
equal and equilateral triangles. Thefe 
five are all the regular bodies in nature. 
See TETRAHEDRON 
The proportion of th » and of the 
five regular bodies i in the fame © 
circle from Peter Horigon. Curfus Iv 
vol, i. p. 779. and Barrow’ssBuchid 
tT) ee 
The diameter of the fph 
The circumference of the grea 
eft circle is _ — 6.28318 
Superficies of the greateft circles 3.14159 
Superficies of the fphere - 12.56637 
Solidity of the {phere - 418859 
Side of the tetrahedron - 1.62299 
Superficies of a tetrahedron - 4.6188 
Solidity ef atetrahedron - o-rgr32 
Side of a cube or hexahedron 4.1547 
Superficies of the hexahedron 8. 
Solidity of the hexahedron - 4.5396 
Side of an oétahedron - T.Al4g24 
Superficies of the oftahedron - 6.9282 
Solidity of the octahedron - 1,33333 
Side of the dodecahedron - 0.71364 
Superficies of the dodecahedron 10. 51462 
Solidity of the dodecahedron 2.78516 
Side of the icofihedren - 1.05146 
Superficies of the icofihedron 9.57454 
Solidity of the icofihedron - 2.53615 
If one of thefe five regular bodies were 
required to be cut out of the fphere of 
any other diameter, it will be as the di- 
ameter of the fphere 2 is tothe fide of 
any one folid infcribed in the fame (fup- 
pofe the cube 1.1547) fo is the diameter 
of any one {phere ({uppofe 8) to 9.2376, 
the fide of the cube infcribed in this latter 
fphere. 
Let dr (plate CCXXXI. fig. 2.) be the 
diameter of any fphere, and da 3 of 
it—ab—br. Erect the perpendiculars 
ae, cf, and bg, and draw de, df, er, 
fr, and gr. Then will 
1. re be as the fide of the tetrahedron. 
2. df is the fide of the hexahedron. 
3. de is the fide of the octahedron. 
4. Cut de in extreme and mean pro- 
portion in 4, and dh will be the fide of 
the dodecahedron. ‘ 
5. Set the diameter dr up, perpendicu- 
larly at r, and from the center ¢, to its 
top, draw the line cg, cutting the circle 
in g. Let fall the perpendicular g 5; then 
is br the fide of the icofihedron. 


REGu- 


REG 


‘REGULAR ¢urves, fuch as proceed gra- 
dually in the fame geometrical manner, 
with regard to their curvities, See the 
article CURVE. 

REGuLaR, in a monaftery, a perfon who 
has taken the vows ; becaufe he is bound 
to obferve the rules of the order he has 
embraced. See the article Monk, 

Recutar prief, a prieft in fome religious 
order; in contradiftinétion toa fecular 
prieft, or one that lives in the world at 
large. See the article PRIEST. ; 

Recuar piaces, thofe contained within 
the boundary or inclofure of the convent, 
See the article CONVENT. 

REGULATION, a rule or order pre- 
{cribed by a fuperior, for the proper ma- 
nagement of fome affair. 

REGULATOR of a watch, the fmall 
{pring belonging to the ballance; ferving 
to adjuft its motions, and make it go 
fafter or flower, See WATCH. 

REGULUS, in ornithology, the name of 
feveral birds of the motacilla-kind, as, 
1. The crefted regulus, about the fize 
of the common wren; the head, neck, 
and back of which are of a mixed co- 
lour of greenifh and grey, its breaft and 
belly of a pale grey, and its wings va- 
riegated with black and yellow; the bead 
in themale is ornamented with an orange- 
coloured creft or crown; whence the 
names regulus, tryannus, &c. 2. The 
yellow wafted, greyifh green regulus, 
without a creft: this is a very elegant 
little bird, about the fize of the former 
{pecies ; the fides of its head are or- 
namented with an oblong yellow line, 
running from the eyes to the hinder 
part of the head, See plate CCXXXI. 
fig. 3. 

REGULUS, in chemiftry, an imperfect me- 
tallic fubftance, that falls to the bottom 
of the crucible, in the melting of ores, 
or impure metallic fubftanes. 

This operation almoft always requires 
the addition of fuch ingredients as take 
away the mutual conneétion between the 
parts to be feparated ; that is, the men- 
ftrual virtue, by means of which one 
keeps the other ina ftate of diffolution, 
For inftance, the reguline part of anti- 
mony, and mineral fulphur, mutually 
diffolye each other, and conititute crude 
antimony ; nor can they be feparated by 
fire alone without deftroying the regulus: 
but if you add iron, copper, filver, @c. 
which are more thoroughly penetrated by 
fulphur, then the regulus of antimony is 
freed of the fulphur, and being heavier 
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than the additional bodies then joined to 
it, finks to the bottom. See FLux. 

Regulus of antimony is of three kinds, 
viz. the regulus of antimony, fimply 
fo called, martial regulus of antimony, 
and ftellated regulus of antimony. 1. 
The firft is prepared as follows: Take 
antimony, nitre, and crude tartar, of 
each equal parts; grind them feparately 
into. a powder, then mix, and rub them 
all together; after which, throw the 
powder by degrees intoa red hot cru- 
cible, taking care to break the cruft, 
which forms on the furface, with an iron 
rod; when the detonation is over, let a 
ftrong fire be made, that the matter may 
flow like water, then pour it out into a 
warm greafed cone, which is to be gently 
firuck on the fides, that the regulus may 
feparate and fall to the bottom; when 
grown cold, Jet the regulus be cleaned 
from the fcoriz that lie a-top of it. 2. 
Martial. regulus of antimony is thus 
made: take antimony and nitre of each 
a pound; and crude tartar halfa pound ; 
and fmall pieces of iron, half a pound : 
heat the iron in a crucible to a white 
heat: then gradually add the other in- 
gredients, firft powdered and mixed to- 
gether, and proceed in the fame manner 
as in the foregoing procefs. 3. Stellated 
regulus of antimony is made by mett- 
ing the martial regulus feveral times 
with frefh nitre and tartar. 

The foregoing reguli are at prefent rare- 
ly, if ever, made ufe of in medicine + 
the emetic cups, and perpetual pills, 
formerly made from them, have long 
been laid afide, as precarious and unfafe; 
but the fcoriz produced in thefe feveral 
proceffes, afford medicines lefs violent, 


fome of which are in confiderable efteem. - 


However, they are of ufe in feveral me- 
chanic arts, and particularly in mixing 
with tin, in making pewter, See PEWTER. 
Recutus, in aftronomy, a ftar of the 
firtt magnitude, in the conftellation leo, 
called alfo from its fituation, cor leonis, 
or the lion’s heart. 
Its longitude, according to Mr. Flam- 


ftead, is 25° 31’ 20”, and its latitude o° ~ 


2,6’ 38” north. 


REHABILITATION, in the civil and | 
canon law, the reftoring a delinquent see 
} 


his former condition. ay 
REHEARSAL, in mufic, and the drama, 
an effay or experiment of fome compo- 
fition generally made in private, previous, 
to its reprefentation or performance in 
public, in order to render the actors and 
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_ performers more perfeét in- their parts. 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the 
aé&t of repaying another the expences he 
has been at on our account. 
REIN-DEER, ‘in zoology, a {pecies of the 
cervus, with horns ramofe and cylindric, 
with their tops palmated. See the ar- 
ticle CERVUs, 
This is a large and beautiful fpecies, 
not inferior to the elk in fize or ftrength, 
but greatly exceeding it in formy it is of 
the fize of.a fmall horfe, but its ‘thape is 
exactly that of the red-deer. It is a na- 
_ tive of the northern regions, there being 
no country fo far north as not ‘to afford 
it, where it is of vaft ufe to the inhabi- 
tants, as a beaft of draught. 
REINFORCED, or RENFORCED RING, 
of acannon, isthe next after the trun- 
nions, betwixt them and the touch-hole. 


REINFORCEMENT, in war, a frefh 


fupply of men, arms, ammunition, &c. 
REINTEGRATION. — See the’ article 
REDINTEGRATION. 
REINS, in anatomy, the fame with kid- 
neys. See KIDNEYS. 


Reins of @ bridle, are two long flips of 


leather, faftened on each fide of a curb 
or {naffle, which the rider holds in his 
hand, to keep his horfe in fubjeStion, 
There is alfo what is called falfe reins, 
which. isa lath of leather, pafled fome- 
times through the arch of the banquet, 
to bend the horfe’s neck. 
REINSTATING, reftoring a perfon or 
_ thing, to its former ftate or condition, 
REJOINTING, in architeéture, filling up 
the joints of the ftones in buildings, 
_ This ought to be performed with the 
beft mortar, as that of limevand cement, 
and sometimes with platter, + in’ the 
joints of vaults, 
REJOYNDER, or REJOINDER, in law, 
is the defendant’s anf{wer to the plain- 
_ uff ’s replication or reply. Thus, in the 
court of chancery, the defendant puts 
in an anfwer to the plaintiff's bill, which 
is fometimes alfo called an exception; the 
plaintiff's anfwer to this is called a re- 
plication, and the defendant's anfwer to 
that a rejoynder. 
REIS, RE, or RES, Sce REE. 
REITERATION, the aét of repeating a 
thing, or doing it a fecond time, 


~ RELAPSE, a falling again into a danger, 


evil, or difeafe, from which a petfon has 
bica) ed, 

RELATION, relatio, in philofophy, the 
mutual refpeét of two things, or what 
each is with regard to the oiler. 
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_ The idea of relation is acquired, by 


REL 


comparing one thing with another; and 
the denominations given tothe refpect, 
which they bear to each other, are)term- 
ed relatives, and the things themlelves 
related. 
Relations make the largeft clafs “of our 
perceptions, fince every fingle objeét ad- 
mits of almoft innumerable comparifons 
with others: thus, if we compare one 
thing with another in refpeét of bulk, 
et the ideas of greater, Jefs, or 
equality; if in refpeét of time, of older 
and younger ; and fo for other relations, 
which we can purfue at pleafure,’ almo(t 
without end; whence it is eafy tocon- — 
ceive, how very extenfive this tribe of | 
our perceptions muft be. However; here, | 
as well as in the other kinds of our'com- © 
plex ideas, we bound ourfelves: for the — 
molt part to fuch comparifons, as’ the | 
exigencies of fociety, the wants of life, 
and the different profeffions of men ren- | 
der neceffary; and are more or lefs ac- © 
curate in tracing out the relations of | 
things, according to the degree of im- 
portance they appear to have in thefe 
refpects. The relations of men one to 
another, arifing either from the ties of 
blood, their feveral ranks and places in 
the community, or a mutual intercourfe 
of good offices, being of great weight — 
and concern in the commerce of life, have 
in a particular manner engaged our at- 
tention, and are therefore very minutely 
deferibed, For the fame. reafon men 
have found it neceffary, to determine as 
exa&tly as poflible; the various depend- 
ence of:things, ‘as their’ happinefs is 
nearly connected with this’ knowledge. 
When we confider objects merely in re- 
fpect of exiftence, as either giving or 
receiving it, we come by the relative 
ideas of caufe and effect; which are 
very nearly connected with the welfare 
of mankind; it being evident, that the 
feveral fchemes and purpofes of life are 
all conducted upon a previtus fappofi- 
tion, that certain known‘caufes‘will have 
their ulval regular effects, and fuch and 
fuch actions be attended with fuch and 
fuch confequences. Sce the articles 
Cause, Errect, and EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PHILOSOPHY, 
But there are other relations of this 


_ kind, as when we alfo take ih the ad- 


ditional gifts of a capacity for happinefs, 
and the means of attaining it; which 
conftitutes the relation of creator and 
creature, in the more folemn acceptation 
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 6f thefe words. Again, when we con- 
fider the great author of our being, not 
only as the creator of the univerle, but 
alfo as preferving and holding it together, 
and prefiding over the prefent frame of 
things with uncontrouled dominion; he 
then appears under the notion of a 
moral governor, to whom we are ac- 
countable for our ations, and the ufe 
we make of thofe powers and faculties 
we derive from him. And thus we may, 
in fome meafure, perceive, how the mind 
proceeds in comparing its ideas together, 
and by what views it is chiefly governed 
in framing the compound notions of this 
clafs, by which it reprefents the various 
habitudes of things. 
We fhall only add two more obferva- 
tions upon this fubjeét: +. That our 
ideas of relations are, for the molt part, 
very clear and diftin&t; for the com- 
pating of things together being a volun- 
tary act of the mind, we cannot but fup- 
ofe it muft be acquainted with its own 
Views in the comparifon; and, of courle, 
have a clear conception of the founda- 
tion of that relation; and what is full 
more remarkable of the ideas of this clafs, 
they ceafe not to be difting&, even when 
the fiibjeéts compared are but imperfectly 
known; for though we cannot compre- 
hend the manner of the world’s being 
created, yet we find no difficulty in fram- 
ing the ideas the relative words creator 
and creature ftand for. 2. Our ideas of 
relations are among the moft important 
conceptions of the underftanding, and 
afford the largeft field for the exercilé 
and improvement of human knowledge. 
See the article KNOWLEDGE. 
Mord actions are nothing but relations, 
it being their confotmity or difagreement 
with fome rule that makes them either 
good or bad, or indifferent ; and indeed, 
we ought carefully to diftinguifh between 
the pofitive idea or the action, and the 
reference it has to a rule, Thus, the 
taking from another what is his, with- 
out his confent, is properly calied fteal- 
ing; but that name being commonly 
underftood to fignify alfo the meral 
pravity of the action, men are apt to 
condemn whatever they hear called tteal- 
ing as an ill action, difagreeing with the 
rule of right: and yet the private taking 
away his {word from a madman, to pre- 
yent his doing milchief, though it be 
properly denominated ftealing, is never- 
thelefs agreeable to the law of God. See 
the articles Erurcs and Morauiry, 
Vou. IV, 


It would be infinite to go over all forts 
of relations; we have therefore content- 
ed ourfelves with mentioning fome of the 
mott confiderable, and fuch as may ferve 
to let us fee from whence we get our 
ideas or relations, and wherein they are 
founded. 

RELATION, among the ancient logicians, 
conftituted one of the ten categories, of 
predicaments. See CATEGORY. 

RELATION, in geometry, fignifies the fame 
with ratio, See RAT10. 

RELATION, in grammar, is the correfpond- 
ence which words have to one another in 
conftruction, 

RELATION is alfo ufed for analogy. See 
the article ANALOGY, 

RELATION, in law, is where two times; 
or other things, are confidered as if they 
were one and the fame; and by this 
the thing fubfequent is faid to take its 
effect, by relation, from the time pres 
ceding: thus, in cafe of a deed of bar- 
gain and fale inrolled, the inrollment 
ihall have relation to the delivery thereof; 
and in our courts, a judgment has als 
ways relation to the firlt day of term. 

RELATIVE, fomething relating to, or 
refpecting, another. See the preceding 
actieles 3.4 : 

RELATIVE TERMS, in logic, .are words 
which imply a relation: fuch are maftet 
and fervant; hufband and wife, &c, 

In grammar, relative words are thofé 
which anfwer to fome other word fore- 
going, called the antecedent: fuch aré 


the relative pronouns, gu, gue, quod, - 


&c. and in englith, who, whom, which; 
&c. The word anfwering to thefe rela- 
tives is often underflood as, I knoav 
cwhom you mean, for, I know the perjon 
whom you mean. ’ 

RELAXATION, in medicine; @. the 
act of Joofening: or flackening, or thé 
loofenefs and flacknefs of the fibres; 
netves, mufcles, &c. 

RELAXATION, in law, is the fame with 
releafing, See the article RELEASE. 
RELAY, a fitpply of horfes placed on the 
road, and appointed to be ready for a 
tcaveller to change, in order to make the 

greater expedition. 


In hunting, relay fignifies frefh fets of * 
dogs, or horfes; or both, placed in rea- - 


dinefs, in cafe the game cotnes that way; 
to be caft off, or to mount the hunters; 
in lieu of the former, which are fuppofed 

to want refpite. 
ReELayY, in tapeftry, is an opening left, 
where the colours amd figtres are to 
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be changed, when the piece is finifhed. 


RELEASE, in law, is an inftrument in 


writing, by which eftates, rights, titles, 
entries, actions, and cther things, are 
extinguifhed and difcharged; and fome- 
times transferred, abridged, or enlarged: 
and, in general, it fignifies one perfon’s 
giving up or difcharging the right or ac- 
tion he has, or claims to have, againft 
another, or his lands, &c, 

A relea‘e may be either in fact or in law; 
a releafe in fact is, where it is exprefly 


: declared, by the very words, as the act 


and deed cf the party; anda releafe in 
Jaw is that which acquits by way of con- 
fequence, as where a feme creditor takes 
the debtor to huiband. 

The perfon relealing is termed the relea- 
for, and he to whom the releafe is made, 
the releafee. 


RELEGATION, akind of banifhment or 


exile, in which a perfon is fentenced to 
retire toa certain place preferibed, and 
to continue there a certain time, or till 
he is recalled. 

In Rome, relegation was a lefs fevere 
punifhment than deportation, fince he 
who was relegated, neither loft the rights 
of a roman citizen, nor thofe of his fa- 
mily, asthe authority of a father over 
his children, &c, 


RELICS, in the somifh church, the remains 


of the bodies or cloaths of faints or mar- 
tyrs, and the inflruments by which they 
were put to death, devoutly preferved, 
in honour to their memory; kiffed, re- 
vered, and carried in proceffion, 

‘This is a piece of fuperitition which began 
very early in the chriitian church, and 
at prefent makes no inconfiderable article 


of popery. The fhrines in which they 


, 


‘are depofited ere fir fprinkled with holy 
water and folemnly bleffed. ‘The fub- 
ftance of the prayer on this occafion is, 
that God would grant ‘his protection to 
fuch as revere the merits of his faints, 
and humbly embrace their relics ; to the 
end that thefe faithful fupplicants may 
be guarded from the power of the devil, 
from thunder, plague, bad air, wild 
beafts, and from the hoftilities and ma- 
chinations of men. 

‘The catacombs are an inexhauftible fund 
of relics ; yet it is {till difputed who were 
the perfons interred in them. See the 
article CaTACOMB, 

The tranflation of relics, or depofiting 
them in fome church, is performed with 
great care and ceremony. Before they 
are tranflated, they are examined by the 


bifhop, who pronounces a folemn bené 
diction over them, On the day of tliei 
tranflation, the houfesin the ftreets thro 
which they pafs, are covered with tapef. 
try: the church and altar are pompovfly 
adorned, and the images of the faints 
ranged in open view. The relics are car- 
ried in proceffion under a canopy, the 
clergy walking before, and the people 
furrounding them with lighted tapers in 
their hands. ‘ As foon as they enter the! 
church, Te. Deum is fung, and the relics 
are fet upon the altar. Prayers are ap- 
pointed in honour of them, anda lamp] 
is left burning day and night before| 
the place where they are afterwards de- 
pofited, : 

RELICT, in law, the fame with widow, | 
See the article Wipow, 

RELIEF, in law, a certain fum of mo- 
ney which every freehold-tenant, being 
at age, formerly paid, and in fome places. 
Rill pays to his lord, on his entrance 
upon the inheritance of his anceftor’s — 
lands, ce. by the payment of which 
money the heir is faid to relieve, or raife 
again the lands, aftr they were fallen 
into the fuperior’s hands, 

A perfon may hold lands of another, by 

rent, and a cuftomary relief, which is 

only payable by freeholders; and for 

which the Jord may diftrain, but cannot 

bring an aétion of debt, though his exe- 

cutors may. ‘Thefe reliefs are, in fome 

places, half a year, or a year’s rent, 
and the profits of the Jands; and in 

others, double the fame for that year. 

RevieF, in chancery, is an order fued out, 
for diffolving contraéts and other aéts, 
on account of their being unreafonable, 
prejudicia!, or grievous; or from fome 
other nullity, either dejure, or de facto, 

RELIEF of a bare, among hunters, is the 
place where fhe goes to feed in an evening, 

RELieF, in {culpture, See RELIEYO. 

RELIEVE, in a military fenfe, is to fend 
off thofe men that are upon duty, and to 
bring others to take their place: thus, to 
relieve the guard, the trenches, &c. is to 
bring frefh men upon duty, and to dif. 
charge thofe who were upon duty be- 
fore, 

RELIEVO, or Retter, in fculpture, &c. 
is the proje€ture or ftanding out of a fi- 
gure, which arifes prominent from the 
ground or plan on which it is formed ; 
whether that figure be cut with the chif- 
fel, moulded, or caft, 

There are three kinds or. degrees of re- 
lievo, viz. alto, baffo, and demi-relievo, 
7 The 
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"The alto-relievo, called alfo haut relief, 
or high-relievo, is when the figure is 
formed after nature, and projects as much 
as the life. Baffo-relievo, bals-relief, or 
low-relievo, is when the work is raifed 
but a little from the ground, as in me- 
dals, and the frontifpieces of buildings ; 
and particularly in the hiftories, feftoons, 
foliages, and other ornaments of friezes. 

Demi-relieva is when one half of the fi- 

‘gure rifes from the plan. When, in a 

baffo-relievo, there ate parts that ftand 

clear out, detached from the reft, the 
work is called a demi-baffo. 

In architefture, the relievo or projecture 

of the ornaments, ought always to be 

proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building it adorns, and to the diftance at 
which it is to be viewed. 

RELIEVO, or RELIEF, in painting, is the 
degree of boldnefs with which the figures 

’ feem, at a due diftance, to ftand out 

from the ground of the painting. 
The relievo depends much upon the depth 
of the fhadow, and the ttrength of the 
light; or on the height of the different 
colours, bordering on one another; and 
particularly on the difference of the 
colour of the figure from that of the 
ground; thus, when the light is fo dif- 
pofed as to make the neareft parts of the 
figure advance, and is well diffufed on 
the maffes, yet infenfibly diminifhing, 
and terminating in a large fpacious fha- 
dow, brought off infenfibly, the relievo 
is faid to be bold, and the clair obfcure 
well underftood. 

FRELIGION, that worfhip and homage 
which is due to God, confidered as our 
creator, preferver, and moft bountiful 
benefactor. 

As our affetions depend on our opinions 
of their objeéts, it feems to be among the 

» firft duties we owe to the author of our 
beinggsto form the leaft imperfeét, fince 
we cannot form perfeé&, conceptions of his 
charaéter and adminiftration: for fuch 
conceptions will render our religion ratio- 
nal, and our difpofitions refined. If our 
opinions are diminutive and diftorted, 
our religion will be fuperftitious, and our 
temper abject. Thus, if we alcribe to 
the Deity that falfe majefty, which con- 
fifts in the unbenevolent and fullen exer- 
cife of mere will or power, or fuppofe 
him to delight in the proftrations of fer- 
vile fear, or as fervile praife, he will 
be worfhiped with mean adulation, and 
a profufion of compliments. If he be 
looked upon as a ftern and implacabie 
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being, delighting in vengeance, he will be 
adored with pompous offerings, or what- 
ever elfe may be thought proper to footh 
and mollify him. But if we believe per 
fect goodne(s to be the character of the fu- 
preme Being, and that he loves thofe who 
refemble him moft, in this, the mot ami- 
able of his atiributes, the worthip paid 
him will be rational and fublime, and his 
worthipers will feek to pleafe him by imi- 
titing that goodnefs which they adore. 
Indeed, wherever right conceptions of the 
Deity, and his providence, prevail, when 
he is confidered as the inexhaufted fource 
of light, and love, and joy, as acting in 
the joint charagter of a father and govern- 
or, what veneration and gratitude muft 
fuch conceptions, thoroughly believed, 
excite in the mind? how natural and de- 
lightful muft it be, to one whofe heart is 
open to the perception of truth, and of 
every thing fair, great, and wonderful in 
nature, to engage in the exercifes of re- 
ligion, and to contemplate ‘and adore 
him, who is the firft fair, firt great, and 
firft wonderful; in whom wifdom, power, 
and goodnefs dwell vitally, effentiaily, 
and act in perfect concert ? what gran- 
deur is here, to fill the moft enlarged ca- 
pacity, what beauty to engage the moft 
ardent love, what a mafs of wonders, in 
fuch exuberance of perfection, toaftonifh 
and delight the human mind, through an 
unfailing duration! When we confider 
the unfullied purity, and abfolute per- 
fection of the divine nature; and reflect 
on the imperfection and various blemithes 
of our own, and the ungrateful returns 
we have made to his goodnefs, we muft 
fink, or be convinced we ought to fink, 


into the deepeft humility and proftration — 


of foul before him, and be confcious that’ 
it is our duty to repent of a temper and 
conduct fo unworthy of our nature, and fo 
unbecoming our obligations toits authors 
and to refolve and endeavour to act a wiler 
and a better part for the future. And if 
the Deity is confidered as the father of 
mercies, who loves his creatures with in= 
finite tendernefs, and, im a particular 
manner, all good men; nay, who de- 
lights in goodnefs even in its moft im- 
perfect degrees; what refignation, what 
dependence; what generous confidence, 
what hope in God, and ‘in his all-wife 
providence, muoft arife in the foul that 
1s pofleffed of fuch amiable views of 
him. We muft further obferve, that ali 
thofe affections which regard the Deity as 
their immediate and primary object, are 
16 Aa vita 
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ly exert themfelves into aét, and, like all 
other energies, gain ftrength or greater. 
activity by that exertion: it is therefore 
our duty, as well as higheft intereft, often, 
at ftated times, and by decent and folemn 
acts, to adore the great original of our ex- 
‘ iftence, to exprefs our veneration and love 
by a devout recognition of his perfections, 
and to evidence our gratitude by cele- 
brating his goodnefs, and thankfully ac- 
knowledging all his benefits ; by proper 
exercifes of forrow and humiliation to 
confefs our ingratitude and folly, to fig- 
nify our dependence on God, our confi- 
dence in his goodnefs, and our refigna- 
tion to the difpofals of his providence, 
and this not only in private, butin pub- 
lic worfhip, where the prefence of our 
fellow-creatures and the powerful conta- 
gion of the focial affections, confpire to 
kindle and fpread the devout flame with 
greater warmth and energy. 
Religion is divided into natural and re- 
vealed: by natural religion is meant that 
knowledge, veneration, and love of God, 
and the practice of thofe dutiesto him, our 
fellow-creatures, and ourfelves, which are 
difcoverable by the right exercife of our ra- 
tional faculties,fromconfidering the nature 
and perfections of God, and our relation to 
him and to one another, See ETHICS. 
And by revealed religion is meant, na- 
tural religion explained, enforced, and 


lied mus, with a blackifh back and a 


long body. See the article Mus, 


This creature is not fo thick in the body 
as the common rat, but is longer, and 
approaches in fome degree to the form of 
the weaiel; the head is oblong, large at | 
the upper part, but very flender at the 
fnout ; both the jaws are equal in length, 
and the upper lip is fplit, as iv the hare ; 
the teeth are long, flender, and tharp ; 
the eyes are black and prominent; the 
ears are fhort, naked, and obtule; the. 


_ tail is fhort and hairy; and the legs are 


fhort, efpecially the anterior pair. 


REMAINDER, in law, is an eftate in 


lands, tenements, or rents, not to be en- 

joyed till after a term of years, or another 

perfon’s deceafe: thus, a perfon grants | 
Jands or tenements to one perfon, for a 
term of years, or for life, and the re- 
mainder to another perfon for life, of | 
in fee. : 
There is this difference between a re. 
mainder and a reverfion; in cafe of a re- 

verfion, the eftate granted, after the li- 
mited time, reverts to the grantor or hig 
heirs ; but by-a remainder it goes to fome 

third perfon, or a ftranger. 


| 


REMAINDER, in mathematics, is what is 


left after taking a leffer number out of a 
greater. 


REMARRYING, marrying a fecond 


time, Sce the article MARRIAGE. 


enlarged, from the expre(s declarations of REMEDY, in medicine, a preparation 


God himfelf, from the mouths or pens of 
his prophets, &c. 

Religion, in a more contracted fenfe, is 
ufed for that fyftem of faith and worhhip, 
which gbtains in feveral countries of the 
world; and even for the various fects in- 
to which each religion is divided. See 
the articles PaGaNiIsM, MAHOMETANS, 
JEws, &c. ROMAN, LUTHERANS, CAL- 
VINISTS, &e, 

RELIGIOUS, in popith countries, is par- 
ticularly ufed for a perfon engaged, by 
folemn vows, to the monaftic life: or a 
perfon fhut up in a monaftery, to lead a 
life of devotion and aufteyity, under fome 
rule or inftitution, See the articles 
Monk, Nun, &¢, 

RELIQUARY, a fhrine or cafket, where- 
in the relics of a dead faint are kept. 

RELIQUZE, in roman antiquity, the afhes 
and bones of the dead, that remained 
after burning their bodies; which were 

* gathered. up, put into urns, and after- 

~owards depofited intombs, This word is 


applied either internally or externally, for 
the cure of a difeafe, See PRESCRIPTION. 


REMEMBRANCE, the fame with me- 


mory. See the article MEMory. 


REMEMBRANCERS, antiently called - 


clerks of the remembrance, certain offi- 
cers in the exchequer, whereof three are 
diftinguifhed by the names of the king’s 
remembrancer, the lord treafurer’s re- 
membrancer, and the remembrancer of 
the firft-fruits. The king's remembrancer 
enters in his office, all recognizances ta- 
ken before the barons, for any of the. 
King’s debts, for appearances or oblery-_ 
ing of orders; he alfo takes all bonds 
for the king's debts, @¢. and makes out 
proceffes thereon, He likewife iffues pro- 
cefles againft the colle€tors of the cuftoms, 
excife, and others, for their accounts ; 


. and informations upon penal {tatutes, are 
_entered and fued in his office, where all 


proceedings in matters upon englifh bills _ 
in the exchequer-chamber, remain, His — 
duty further is to make out the bills of 


Be “glfo pfed ‘for relics, See RELICS. compofitions upon penal laws, to take 
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‘the ftatement of debts ; and into his of- 
fice are delivered all kinds of indentures 
and other evidences, which concern the 
affuring any lands to the crown. He, 
every year, in craftino animarum, reads 
in open court, the ftatute for ele&tion of 
fheriffs; and likewife openly reads in 
court, the oaths of all the officers, when 
they are admitted, - " 
~The lord treafurer’s remembrancer is 
charged to make out procefs again all 
fheriffs, efcheators, receivers, and bai- 
liffs, for their accounts. He alfo makes 
out writs of fieri facias, and extent for 
debts due to the king, either in the pipe 
or with the auditors; and procefs for all 
fuch revenue as is due to the king, onac- 
count of his tenures. He takes the ac- 
count of fheriffs; and alfo keeps a re- 
cord, by which it appears whether the 
fheriffs or other accountants pay their pro- 
fers due at Eafter and Michaelmas: and 
at the fame time he makes a record, 
whereby the fheriffs or other accountants 
keep their prefixed days: there are like- 
wife brought into his office, all the ac- 
counts of cuftomers, comptrollers, and 
accountants, in order to make entry 
thereof on record: alfo all eftreats and 
amercements are certified here, &e, 

The remembrancer of the firft-fruits takes 
all compofitions and bonds for the pay- 
ment of firft-fruits and tenths; and 
makes out procefs againft fuch as do not 
pay the fame. 

REMINISCENCE, reminifcentia, that 
power of the human mind, whereby it 
recolle&ts itfelf, or calls again into its 
remembrance fuch ideas or notions as it 
had really forgot: in which it differs 
from memory, which is a treafuring up 
of things in the mind, and keeping them 
there, without forgeting them, See the 
article Memory, 

Hence memory may be confidered as a 
continual remembrance, and reminifcence 
as an uninterrupted memory. How near 
akin foever thefe two faculties may feem, 
yet they are generally found feparated fo, 
that they who excell in the one, are ufu- 
ally defeStive in the other, 
REMINISCERE, the fecond Sunday in 
lent. See the article Lent, 
REMISSION, in phyfics, the abatement 
of the power, or efficacy of any quality, 
in oppofition to the increafe of the fame, 
which ts called intenfion. In all quali- 
ties capable of intenfion and remiffion, 
the intenfion decreafes reciprocally as the 
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fquares of the diftances from the center of 
the radiating quality increafe. 

- REMISSION, in medicine, is when a dif- 
temper abates, but-does not go quite off 
before it returns again, as is common in 
fevers, which do not quite intermit, 

REMISSION, in law, &c, denotes the par- 
don of a crime, or the giving up the pu.» 
nifhment due thereto. 

REMIT, in commerce. To remit a fum 

of money, bill, or the like, is to fend 
the fum of money, &c, 
To remit is alfo ufed among bankers, 
for what is ufually given a banker, or as 
it were difcounted with him, for his giv- 
ing a bill of exchange, 

REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traf- 

fic or return of money from one place to 
another, by bills of exchange, orders, 
or the like. 
This word is alfo ufed in {peaking of the 
payment of a bill of exchange. It alfo 
fignifies the fee or reward given a banker, . 
both of his wages and the different value 
of the fpecies in the places where you pay 
the money, and where he remits it, 

REMITTER, in law. Where a perfon 
has two titles to lands, @c. and he comes 
to fuch lands by the laft titie, which, | 
proving defective, he fhall be reftoredto, 
and adjudged in, by virtue of his former 
more antient title, this is called remitter. 
In cafe lands defcend to a perfon, that 
had right to them before, he fhall be re- 
mitted to his better title, if he pleafes. 
Where a tenant in tail makes a feoffment 
of land, upon condition, after whofe death, 
his iffue within age enters, for the condi- 
tion broken, he fhall be firft in as a te- 
nant in fee, and be remitted as heir to © 
his father: yet if the heir isof age, it = 
will be no remitter to him, who is to ti 
bring his writ of formedon againft the fe- 
offee, Alfo if a tenant in tail infeoff his 
fon or heir apparent, at that time under 
age, and afterwards dies, this is a remit- 
ter to the heir; but here it would be 
otherwife, were he of full age. By a re- 
mitter of iffue in tail, all charges on the 
Jand are avoided ; and where a perfon is 
remitted to an eftate for life, the dower . . 
claimed by a widow may be gone; in 
which cafe alfo an eftate is liable to be 
forfeited upon making a feoffment there- 
of, &c. / 

REMITTITUR, in law, an entry made -... = 
in the king’s bench, on a writ of. jg 


abating in the exchequer chamber. bn 
REMONSTRANCE, an expoltulation. or". ’ - 
humbls ~ . 


” 
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humble fupplication, addreffed toa king, 
‘or other fuperior, befeeching bim to re- 
fle& on the inconveniences, or ill confe- 
quences of fome order, edict, or the like, 


‘This word isalfo ufed for an expoftulatory. 


counfel, or advice; ora gentle and hand- 
fome reproof, made either in general, or 
particular, to apprize or correct fome 
fault, &e. 

REMORA, thesuck-Fisu, in ichthyolo- 
gy, a fpecies of echeneis. See ECHENEIS, 
This fingular fith grows to about nine 
inches in length, and more than two in 
diameter in the largeft part of the body, 
which is near the head, whence it be- 
comes gradually fmaller to the tail; the 
back is convex, the belly flat, and the 
fides are rounded by means of the ftrue- 
ture of its head. 
firmly to any folid body that it pleafes ; 
and is frequently found fticking to the 
bottom of fhips, and often to large fihh. 
See plate CCXXX. fig. 3. 

REMOUNT, in wars To remount the 
cavalry, is to furnish troopers or dra 
goons with frefh horfes, initead of fuch 
as have been killed or difabled in the 
fervice, 

REMOVER, in law, is where a fuit is re- 
moved or taken out of one court into an- 
other ; and is the oppofite of remanding 
a caufe, ar fending it back into the fame 
court from whence it was firlt called. 

REMPLY, in heraldry, fomething filled 
up, The term is chiefly ufed to denote 
that the chief is quite filled up with a 
fquare piece of another colour, leaving 


only a bordure of the proper colour of 


the chief, about the faid piece. 
-  CCXXIX. fig. 6. 
RENAL, fomething belonging to the reins 
or kidneys. See the article KIDNEYS. 
For the renal glands, in anatomy, fee the 
article CAPSULA ATRABILIARIE, 
RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an 
engagement of two little bodies or par- 
ties of forces; in which fenfe it ftands in 
oppofition toa pitched battle. See the 
. article BATTLE. 
In fingle combats, rencounter is ufed by 
. way of contradiftinGtion to a due], when 
perfons fall out and fight on the fpot, 
_ without having premeditated the combat, 
. RENCOUNTRE, or RENCONTRE, in 
~~ heraldry, is applied to animals when they 
fhew the head in front, with both eyes, 
. Gc, or when the face ftands right for- 
ward, as if they came to meet the perfon 
_ before them. 
RENDER, in Jaw, fignifies to yield or re- 
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This fifth applies itfelf 


REN 

turn a thing; and it is frequently made 
ufe of, in the levying of a fine, which is 
either fingle, on which nothing is given 
or rendered back by the cognifee; or 
double, containing a grant or render back 
of rent, @c, out of the land, to the cog- 
nifor, In another fenfe of this word, it 
is obferved, that there are fome things 
in a manor which lie in prender, that is, 
which may be taken by the lord or his of- 
ficer, when they happen without any of- 
fer made by the tenant, fuch as efcheats, 
&c. and there are fome that lie in render, 
viz, fuch as may be rendered or an{wer- 
ed by the tenant, as rents, heriots, and 
other fervices. 

RENDEZVOUS, or RENDEVOUS, a place 
appointed to meet in, at a certain day 
and hour. 

RENEALMIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is long, erect, and of the 
infundibuliform-kind; the tube is of the 
length of the calyx; the limb is fhort, 
plane, and divided into three fegments ; 
the fruit is an ovato-oblong caplule, 
rounded, pointed at the edge and mark~- 
ed with three furrows, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells; the 
feeds are numerous, oblong, and have 
each a capillary plume. 

RENEGATE, or RengEGapo, a perfon 
who -has apoftatized or renounced the 
chriftian faith, to embrace fome other 
religion, particularly mahometanifm. 

RENES succENTuRIATI, in anatomy, 
the fame with the capfule atrabiliariz. 
See CAPSULE ATRABILIARIE, 

RENFREW, a town of Scotland, the ca- 
pital of the county of Renfrew, fituated 
on the river Clyde, forty-fix miles weft 
of Edinburgh. 

RENIFORM, fomething refembling the 
figure or fhape of the kidneys. See the 
article KIDNEYS. 

RENITENCY, reniteniia, among philo- 
fophers, that force in folid bodies, where- 
by they refift the impulfe of other bodies, 
or re-aét as much as they are acted on. 
See the article RE-acTION, &c. 

RENNES, a city of France, capital of 
the province of Britany, fituated on the 
river Villaine: weft long. 1° 45’, north 
Jatia8? ef: 

RENNET. See the article RUNNET. 

RENT, reditus, in law, a fum of money, , 
or other confideration, iffuing yearly qut 
of lands or tenements. 

Rents are ufually diftinguifhed into three 
kinds, wiz. rent-fervice, anes 
an 


REN 

and rent-fec. Rent-fervice is where a 
pérfon holds lands of his lord by fealty 
and certain rent, whilft the reverfion of 
Jands continues in the grantor ; and if his 
rent be behind-hand, the landlord may 
diftrain for it, without any covenant, 
&c, Rent-charge is where a perfon, by 
deed, makes over his eftate in fee-tail, 
or for term of life, where the whole in- 
tereft does pafs; yet, by the fame deed, 
referves to himfelf a fum of money, to 
be paid him yearly, with a claufe there- 
in, impowering him to diftrain in cafe of 
non-payment, Rent-fec, or a diy-rent, 
is that which a perfon, making over his 
eftate by deed, referves. yearly to be paid 
him, without any claufe of diftrefs con- 
tained in the deed. 

Tothefe may be addeda rent referved on 

leafes at will, called rents diitrainable of 

common right: but this rent is due by 
the pofleffion only, which therefore muft 
be proved; whereas in leafes for years 
the rent becomes due on the contraét, and 
the leffee muft pay the fame, though he 
never enters on the land. A perfon may 
alfo hold a rent by prefcription, as where 
he and his anceftors have been feifed 
thereof, and ufed to diftrain for it, when 

in arrears, &c. 

- RENTAL fignifies a roll in which the reats 
of manors are fet down,. in order for the 
Jord’s bailiff, thereby to colle& the fame. 
It contains the lands let to each tenant, 
with their names, and the feyeral rents 
arifing. : 

RENTERING, in the manufittories, the 
fame with fine-d:awing. See the article 
Fine-DRAWING. 

RENVERSE’, INVERTED, in heraldry, is 
| when any thing is fet with the head 
downwards, or contrary to its natural 
way of ftanding. Thus, achevron ren- 
verlé, ig a chevron with the point down- 
wards, They ufe alfo the fame term 
| when a bealt is laid on its back. 

RENUENTES, in anatomy, a pair of muf- 

cles of the head, thus called as being 

antagonifts to the annuentes, and ferving 
to throw the head backwards. 

RENUNCIATION, | renunciatio, the a& 
of renouncing, abdicating, or relin- 
quifhing any right, real or pretended. 
Renunciations are fometimes exprefs, as 
by contracts, &c. fometimes tacit, as by 
contrary acts. To renounce an inheri- 
tance, community, @&c. is to pafs a 
folemn ast before a notary or public of- 
ficer, whereby a perfon declares he will 
not intermeddle in an inheritance or pro- 
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fit in a company, but ferrenders his part 
and quits all pretenfions, 

REPAIRING, or Reparation, repa- 
ratio, the agtof retrieving, mending, or 
eltablithing a building or other work da- 
maged or gone to decay. In refpeét to 
reparations, if a tenant or leffee coves 
nants that from and after the amende 
ment of the tenements by the leffor he 
will, at his own charge, keep and leave 
them in repair, in that cafe the leffee is 
not obliged to do the fame until the leffor 
has firft made good the reparations; and 
here if a houfe be well repaired at firft, 
when the leafe began, and afterwards 
decays, it is faid the landlord muft put it 
in repaic before the tenant is bound to 
keep it fo. ; 

REPARATIONE FACIENDA, is a writ 
that lies in divers cafes, one of which is 
where there are tenants in common or 
jeint tenants of a mill or houte that is 
fallen to decay, and one of them is wil- 
ling to repair the fame, but the others 
will not, in which cafe the party that is 
willing to repair it thall have this writ 
againit the perfons refufing. Alfo ifa 
perfon has a paflage over a bridge, and 
another ought to repair the fame, but fuf- 
fers it to decay, @c. this writ lies. 

REPARTEE, orReparry, aready {mart 

_ reply, efpecially in matters of wit, hu- 
mour, or raillery. 

REPARTITION, a dividing or tharing 
a thing a fecond time. 

REPAST, a meal or refection taken at a 
ftated hour, 
In our old Jaw-books it is particularly 
ufed for a meal’s meat given to fervile 
tenants while at work for their lord. © © 

REPEALING, in law, the revoking or 
annulling of a ftatute, or the like. See 
ABROGAT(ON and REVOCATION. 

No aét of parliament thall be repealed the 
fame feflion in which it was made, A deed 
or will may be repealed for a part, and 
ftand good for the reft. It is held that 


a pardon of felony may be repealed on , 


difproving the fuggettion thereof, ; 
REPEAT, in mufic, a charaéter thewing 


that what was laft played or fung muft_° 


be repeated or gone over again. See the 
article REPETITION, 
The repeat ferves inftead of wiiting the 
fame thing twice over: there are two 
kinds of repeats, the great and fmall ; 
the firft is a double bar dotted on each 
fide, or a double bar dotted in the mid- 
dle, or two parallel lines drawn per- 
pendicularly acrofs the ftaff, with dots 
on 


Re P 
on either hand. The form of which 
may be feen under CHARACTER t mujic. 
This fhews that the preceding ftrain is 
to be repeated, that is, if it be near the 
beginning of the piece, all hitherto fung 
or played is to be repeated; or if to- 
wards the end thereof, all from fuch ano~ 
ther mark, In gavots we ufually find 
the repeat at about a third part of the 
piece. In minutes, borees, courants, 
&c. towards the end, or in the laft ftrain: 
fome make this a rule, that if there be 
dots on each fide of the bays, they direc 
a repetition both of the preceding and 
following ftrains; if there be only dots 
on one fide the ftrain, that fide alone is 
to be fung or played over again. The 
fmall repeat is when fome of the laft 
meafures of a flrain are to be repeated, 
This is denoted by a eharaéter fet over 


the place where the repeat begins (fee 


CHARACTER iz mufic) and continues to 
the end of the ftrain. 

REPEATING watcues. See WaTcu. 

REPEHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
fituated eight miles north-weft of Norwich, 

REPELLENTS, in medicine, remedies 
which drive back a morbid humour into 
the mafs of blood from whichjit was un- 
duly fecreted. To underftand rightly, 
fays Quincy, the operation of repellents, 
it may be obferved, that thefe are medi- 
cines which prevent fuch an afflux of a 
fluid to any particular part as would 
raife it into a tumour; but to know how 
this may be effected, we muft advert, 
that all tumours arife either from an 
increafe in the velocity or quantity of 
the fluids, or a weaknefs in tome parti- 
cular part; and fometimes both concur. 
An increafe in the velocity of the fluids 
makes them more forcibly puth againft 
and diftend all the parts in their circuit, 
If, therefore, any part be unequally 
preffed or relaxed by external injuries, 
that will be more elevated than any other, 
and for want of equal refiftance with the 
reft of the body, will at length receive 
fuch a quantity of fluid as will raife it 
into a tumour, efpecially if any of its 
veflels be obftruéted; becaufe the pro- 
trufion of frefh matter a tergo, will con- 
tinue to add thereto until the part is 
upon the utmoft ftretch, and can hold no 
more, In this cafe all thofe means are 
faid to be repellent which check the 
growth of the tumour, and aflift the re- 
fiuent bleod in taking up the obftru&ed 
matter, and wafhing it again into the 
common ftream. This intention is chiefly 


anfwered by evacuation and sevulfion; REPETITION, in mufic, denotes a reiterat- 
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for whatever leffens the quantity of thé 
fluid, will diminifh the force upon the 
tumified part. A medicine comes to be 
repellent by confifting of fuch fubtil 
parts as may tranfmit fome of them 
through the pores, and ‘help to render 
the obftruéted matter more fluid, fo that 
it comes the more eafy to be loofened, 
and fall again into the circulating cur- 
rent. 
of fuch things likewife putting the ob- 
ftruéted humour into a ferment, whereby 
it fooner turns into pus, and then comes 
under the denomination of fupparatives 
or ripeners, What, therefore, in the 
moft ftri& fenfe, is to be reputed a re- 
peller, is that which aftringes and ftreng- 
thens the part fo as to make it refift an 


fuch lodgment. Thefe are fuch whofe | 


qualities are moft manifeft in their cold- 


nefs and drying properties ; but there are | 


fo few inftances wherein bandage is not 
better than any fuch application, that 
very little comes to be ufed for that pur 
pofe. In hemorrhages and oufings out 
of ferum, fo as to deform the fkin, fim- 


ples of this nature moftly take places — 
which anfwer their ends by aftringing the. 


fibres, whence thofe apertures are fo clofed 

as not to admit through them afterwards 

as. See Tumour, &c, 
-moft remarkable in the clafs of re- 


pellents are the white of an egg, the lapis | 
calaminaris, litharge of gum, red-lead, — 
tutty, pampholyx, houle-leek, putty, and 


cowweb. See thearticle Eac, &c. 
REPELLING POWER, is repellens, in phys 
fics, See the article REPULSION. 


REPERCUSSION, in mechanics, See thé | 


article REFLECTION. 


REPERCUSSION,»in mufic, a frequent re-_ 


petition of the fame found. See the ar- 
ticle REPETITION, 
This often happens in the modullation, 


where the effential. chords of each mode 


of the harmonical triad are to be flruck - 


oftener than the reft: and of thefe three 
chords the two extremes, 7. 2. the final 
and the predominant one (which are 
properly there percuffions of each mode) 
oftener than the middle one. 

REPERTORY, v‘epertorium, a place 
wherein things are orderly difpofed, fo 
as to beeafily found when wanted. The 
indices of books are repertories, fhewing 
where the matters fought for are treated 
of. Common-place books are alfo kinds 
of repertories. 

REPETITION, repetitio, the reiterating 
of an aétion. 


ing 


But in this cafe there is a hazard | 


| 


Rik © 
"ing or playing over again the fame part 
of a compofition, whether it be a whole 
- ftrain, part of a ftrain, or double ftrain, 
 &c. The repetition is denoted by a 
' chara&ter called a repeat, which is varied 
fo as. to exprefs the various circumftances 
ofarepest, See the article REPEAT. 


the firft ftrain, or part of it, the repeti- 
tion is denoted by da capo, or D.C. f 
from the beginning, j 
Repetition or reply is alfo ufed 
when after a little filence one pa 
or runs over the fame notes, the fame in- 
tervals, the fame motions, and, in a word, 
the fame fong which a firft part had al- 
ready gone over during the filence’of this, 
and is nearly the fame with figure. See 
Ficure and ImiTaTION. 

Repetition. or reply, is alfo a doubling 
trebling, &c. of an interval or reitera- 
tion of fome confonance or diffonance, 
as a fifteenth is a repetition of the of{ave, 
3. é. double oftave, or fecond oftave. See 
the articles OCTAVE. and INTERVAL, 
REPETITION, in rhetoric, a figure which 
gtacefully and emphatically repeats ei- 
ther the ime word, or the fame fenfe in 
different words. 

In the ule of this figure care is to be ufed 


petitions are fo that do not contribute to 
the ftrength and luftre of the difcourfe, 
or at feaft one of them. The nature 
and defign of this figure is to make deep 
impreffions on thofe we addrefs. It ex- 
preffes anger and indignation, full affur- 
ance of what we affirm, anda vehement 
concern for what we have efpoufed. 

IREPLANTING, in gardening, the act of 


REPLEADER, replacitare, in law, is to 
plead over again what was once pleaded 
before. 

REPLEGIARE, in law, fignifies to re- 
deem a thing taken or detained by ano- 
ther, by putting in legal fureties. 

REPLEGIARE DE AVERIIS, is a writ which 
is brought by him whofe cattle is dif- 
trained or impounded for any caufe by 
another perfon, on fecurity being given 
to the fheriff to profecute or an{wer the 
action at law. 

}REPLETION, in medicine, a plenitude 

| or plethora. See PLETHORA. 

Repletion is more dangerqus than inani- 

tion. Bleeding and diet are the great 

Vou. IV. 
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that we run not, into infipid ies, 
nor affeét a trifling found an oe 
infignificant words. All turn en 


planting a fecond time. See PLANTING. . 


Rte 


refources whence a perfon is incommode 
ed with a repletion, 

Repletion is fometimes alfo ufed where 
the ftomach is overloaden with too much 
eating or drinking, The phyficians hold 
all repletion to be prejudicial, but that of 
bread is of all others the wortt, 


When the fong ends with a repetition of REPLETION, in the.canon law, is where 


the révenue of a benefice or benefices ig 
fufficient to fill or occupy the whole right 
or title of the graduate who holds them. 
Where there is a repletion, the party can 
demand no more ices of his des 
grees. In England, where benefices are 
not appropriated to degrees, repletion, 
ftri&tly fpeaking, has no place. ; 

REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on 
a diftrefs, by which the firft poffeffor has 
his goods reftored to him again, on his 
giving fecurity to the theriff that he wil 
purfue his a€tion againit the party div 
ftraining, and return the goods or cattle, 
if the taking them fhall be adjudged 
lawful. ' 

‘In a replevin the perfon diftrained be. 
comes plaintiff, and the perfon diftraine 
ing is calied the defendant or avowant, 
and his juftification an avowry. 

At the common law replevins are by 
writ, either out of the king’s bench o¢ 
common pleas ; but by ftatute, they are 
by plaint in the fheriff’s court, and courte 
baron, for a perfon’s more {peedily obe - 
taining the goods. diftrained, 

If a plaint in replevin be removed into 
the court of king’s bench, &c. and the 
plaintiff makes default and becomes non- 
fuit, or judgment is given againft him 
the defendant in replevin fhall have the 
writ of retorno habendo of the goods 
taken in diftrefs, See RePLevy. 

REPLEVISH, in law, fignifies to admit 
one to mainprife upon furety, See the 
article MAINPRISE, 

REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's bring 
ing a writ of replevin, or replegiari facias, 
where his goods are taken by diftrefs for 
rent; which muft be done within five 
days after the diftrefs, otherwife at the 
five days end, they are to be appraifed 
and fold. 2W.and M. ¢. 5. 

This word is alfo ufed for bailing a per- 
fon, as in the cafe of a homine replee 
giando, . 

REPLICATION, in logic, the affuming 
or ufing the fame term twice in the fame 
propofition. 4 

REPLICATION, inthe courts of comunee 
law, fignifies an exception or anfwer mad 
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by the pla ntiff to the defendant's plea; 
in the court of chancery, itis what the 
complainant replies to the defendant's 
an{wer. 

REPORT, the relation made upon oath, 
by officers or perfons appointed to vifit, 
examine, or eftimate the ftate, expences, 
&c. of any thing. 

RePorT, in law, is a public relation of 
cafes judicially argued, debated, refolved 
or adjudged in any of the king’s courts 
of juftice, with the caufes and reafons o 
the fame, obieiee by the judges. 
Alfo when the court of chancery, or any 
other court, refers the ftating of a cafe, 
or the comparing of an account to a ma- 
fter of chancery, or other referee, his cer- 
tificate thereon is called a report, 

REPOSE, in poetry, &c. the fame with 
reftand paufe. See Rest, Ge. 

Repose, in painting, certain maffes or 
‘large affemblages of light and fhade, 
which being well conducted, prevent the 
confufion of objeéls and figures, by en- 
gaging and fixing the eye fo as it cannot 
attend to the other parts of the painting 
for fome time; and thus leading it to 
confider the feveral groups gradually, 
proceeding, as it were, from ftage to 
ftage. 

REPOSITORY, a ftone houfe, or place in ' 
which things are laid up, and preferve 
In this fenfe we fay, the repofitory of 
royal fociety, See Musrum. 

REPRESENTATION, in the drama, the 
exhibition of a theatrical piece, together 
with the fcenes, machines, &c. 

REPRESENTATIVE, one who perfo- 
nates or fupplies the place of another, 
and is invefted with his right and autho- 
rity. Thus the houfe of commons are 
the reprefentatives of the people in par- 
liament. See PARLIAMENT. 

REPRIEVE, or REpPRIVE, in law, is fuf- 
pending or deferring the execution of the 
law upon a prifoner for a certain time ; 
or a warrant from the king for deferring 
the execution of a perfon condemned. 
Every judge, who has the power of paf- 
fing fentence on criminals, has alfo the 
power to reprieve them: but in London, 
mo perfon conviéted of felony can be re- 
prieved without the king’s warrant. 
However, where a woman is condemned 
for treafon or felony, and, upon plead- 
ing her belly, is found to be quick with 
child, execution is of courfe refpited, and 
the womsn becomes reprieved till her de- 
livery ; but this favour can only be grant- 

_ ed once, The: execution of offenders 


) 
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is frequently flayed by reprieve, upot 
condition of traniportation, 

REPRISALS, a right which princes clai 
of taking from their enemies any thing 
equivalent to what they unjuftly detai 
from them, 

Reprifals is alfo ufed fora letter of marq 
granted by a prince to his fubject. Se 
the article MaRQuE, 

REPRISE, or Reprize, at fea, isa mer! 

nt fhip which, after its being take 

corfair, privateer, or other enemy! 
aken by the oppofite party. 

veflel thus retaken has been twenty 

our hours in the poffeffion of the enemy, 
it is deemed a lawful prize; but if it b 
retaken within that time, it is to be re 
ftored to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third td 
the veffel who made the reprife, Alfo if 
the reprife has been abandoned by 
enemy, either in a tempeft or from an 
other caufe, before it has been led intd 
any port, it is to be reftored to the pro 
prietor. 

REPRIZES, in law, are dedu&tions o 
payments annually made out of a mano 
or lands; as rent-charges, penfions, an: 
nuities, &e. i 

REPROBATION, in theology, a decre 
b ich God is fuppofed either from a 

» or from the creation of th 

to. confign over to eternal mifer 

greateft part of mankind, and to fay: 
none of the human race, except thof 
whom he made the heirs of glory br 
ele&tion, 
~ Cafuifts diftinguifh two kinds of repre 
bation, pofitive and negative. Pofitiy, 
reprobation, is that by which God is fup. 
pofed to create men with a pofitive ang 
abfolute refolution to damn them eter: 
nally ; and negative reprobation, is tha 
whereby God, though he creates all mes 
with a fincere defire to fave them, an 
furnifhes them with all the neceffary 
means of falvation, fo that all may bi 
faved that will; yet fees thete are fevera 
who will not do it, with the aids he thal 
afford them, and fees at the fame time, 
they would do it with certain other aids, 
which he fees, but will not give them. 

REPRODUCTION, the a& whereby 
thing is produced anew, or grows 
fecond time, 

The reproduétion of feveral parts of Job 
fters, crabs, &c. is one of the greatef 
curiofities in natural hiltory. It feems. 
indeed, inconfiltent with the modern fyf- 
tem ef generation, which fuppofes* the 

owe animes 
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animal to be wholly formed in the egg ; 

that, in lieu of an organical part of an 

‘animal cut off, another fhould arife per- 

‘feétly like it: the fact, however, is too 

well attelted to be denied. The legs of 

lobfters, &c. confift each of five articula- 
tions; now when any of the legs happen 
to break, by any accident, as by walk- 
ing, @e, which frequently happens, the 
| fraéture is always found to be at the 
future near the fourth articulation ; 
| what they thus lofe, is exactly 
duced in fome time afterwards 
is, a part of the leg fhoots out, comlilt= 
| ine of four articulations, the firft where- 
of has two claws, as before; fo that the 
lofs is entirely repaired. 

_ If the leg of a lobfter be broken off by 
defign at the fourth or fifth articulation, 
what is thus broke off is always repro- 

asuced, But, if the fraéture be made in 

“the firft, fecond, or third articulation, 
the reproduétion is not fo certain. And 
it is very furprizing, that, if the fracture 
be made at thefe articulations, at the 
end of two or three days, all the other 
articulations are generally found broke 
off to the fourth, which, it is fuppofed, 
is done by the creature itfelf, to make 
the reproduétion certain, The part re- 
produced is not only perfectly fimilar to 
that retrenched, but alfo, i 
fpace of time, grows equal to 
it is that we frequently tee lobfters, 
have their two large legs unequal, in all 
proportions, And, if the part repro- 
duced be broken off, a fecond will tuc- 
ceed, 

REPTILES, in natural hiftory, a kind of 
animals denominated from their creeping 
or advancing on the belly, Or reptiles 
are a genus of animals and infects, 
which, inftead of feet, reft on one part 
of the body, while they advance forward 
with the reft. 

Such are earthworms, fnakes, caterpil- 
lars, &c, Indeed, moft of the clafs of 
reptiles have feet ; only thofe very {mall, 
and the legs remarkably fhort in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the body. 
Naturalifts obferve a world of artful con- 
| . trivance for the motion of reptiles. Thus, 

" particularly in the earth-worm, Dr, Wil- 

fis tells us, the whole body is only a 

chain of annular mufcles; or, as Mr. 

Derham fays, it is only one continued 

fpiral mufcle, the orbicular fibres where- 

of being contraéted, render each ring 
natrower and longer than before; by 
which means itis enabled, like the worm 
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of an augre, to bore its paffage into the 
earth, Its reptile motion might alfo be 
explained by a wire wound on a cylin- 
der, which when flipped off, and one 
end extended and held fait, will bring 
the other near to it. So the earth-worm 
having fhot out and extended his body 
(which is with a wreathing) it takes 
hold by thefe {mall feet it hath, and fo 
contraéts the hinder part of its body. 
Dr. Tyfon adds, that when the fore- 
part of the body is ftretghed out, and ap- 
plied to a plane at snc, the hind 
part relaxing and rtening is eafily 
drawn towards it as a center. % 
Its feet are difpofed in a quadruple row 
the whole length of the worm, with 
which, as with fo many hooks, it faftens 
down fometimes this and fometimes that 
part of the body to the plane, and at 
the fame time ftretches out or drags after 
it another. 

The creeping of ferpents is effected after 
a fomewhat different manner ; there be- 
ing a difference in their ftru€ture, in that 
thefe laft have a compages of bones arti- 
culated together. 

The body here is not drawn together, 
but as it were complicated ; part of it be- 
ing applied on the rough ground, and 
the reft ejaculated and fhot from it, which, 


_ being fet on the ground in its turn, brings 
~ the other after it. The {pine of the back 


varioufly wreathed has the fame effeét 
in leaping, as the joints in the feg of 
other animals ; they make their leaps by 
means of mufcles, and extend the plica 
or folds. 


REPTILE is alfo ufed, by fome botanical 


writers, to fignify plants which creep 
upon the earth, unlefs fuftained by fomeé 
other plant, prop, &c, As cucumbers, 
melons, the vine, &c. ; 


REPUBLIC, re/publica, commonwealth, a 


popular ftate or government; or a naticn 
where the people have the government in 
their own hands. 


REPUBLIC of letters, a phrafe uled collec- 


tively of the whole body of the people of 
ftudy and learning. ; 


REPUDIATION, repudium, in the civil 


law, the a& of divorcing, See Divorce. 


REPULSION, repulfo, in phyfics, that 


property in bodies, whereby, if they are 
placed juft beyond the fphere of each 
other’s attraction of cohefion, they mu- 
tually fly from each other, 
Thus if an oily fubftance, lighter than 
water, be placed on the furface thereof, 
or if a piece of iron be laid upon mer- 
16 B2 cury, 
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euty, the furface of the fluid will be de- 
prefled about the body laid on it: this 
depreffion is manifeftly occafioned by a 
tepelling power in the bodies, which 
hinders the approach of the fluid towards 
them. But it is poffible, in fome cafes, 
to prefs or force the repelling bodies into 
the fphere of one another's attra@lion 3 
and then they will mutually tend toward 
each other, as when we mix oil and 
‘water till they incorporate. 


“Dr. Knight defines reputfion to be that 


caufe which makes bodies mutually en- 
deavour to recede from each other, with 


‘different forces, at different times; and 


that fuch a caule exits in nature, he 
thinks evident for the following reafons, 
3. Becaufe all bodies are eledirical, or 
capable of being made fo; and it is well 
known, that electrical bodies both attra& 
and repel. 2. Both attraction and re- 
pulfion are very confpicuous in all mag- 
netical bodies, 3. Sir Ifaac Newton has 
fhewn from experiments, that the fur- 
faces of two convex glaffes repel each 
other. 4, The fame great philofopher 
has explained the elafticity of the air, by 
fuppofing its particles mutually to repel 
‘each other. 5. The particles of light 
are, in part at leaft, repelled from the 
furfaces of all bodies. 6. Laftly, it (eems 
highly probable, that the particles of ight 


mutually repel each other, as well as the — 


particles of air, 

The fame gentleman afcribes the caufe 
of repulfion, as well as that of attrac- 
tion, to the immediate effe&t of God’s 
will; and as attraétion and repulfion are 
contraries, and confequently cannot, at 
the fame time, belong to the fame fub- 


- ftance, the doétor fuppofes there are in 


nature two kinds of matter, one attrac- 
ting, the other repelling ; and that thofe 
particles of matter which repell each 


Other, are fubjeét to the general law of REQUEST, in law, a*fupplication or pe- 


attraction in re(peé& of other matter. A 
repellent matter being thus fuppofed, 
equally difperfed through the whole uni- 
verfe, the dogtor attempts to account for 
many natural phenomena by means 
thereof. He thinks light is nothing but 
this repellent matter put into violent vi- 
brations, by the repellent corpufcles which 
compofe the atmofphere of the fun and 
ftars “and that, therefore, we have no 
reafon to believe they are gulphs of fre, 
but, like the reft of the heavenly bodies, 
iphahitable worlds, From the fame prin- 
ciples, he attempts to explain the nature 
of fire and heat, the yarious phenomena 
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REQUENA, a town of New Cattile, forty. 


Court of REQUESTS, an antient court of 


REQ 


of the magnet, and the caufe of the va! 
riation of the needle: and, indeed, it 
difficult, if not impoflible, by the doc 
trine of attraétion alone, to acceunt fo 
all the phenomena obfervable in experi. 
ments made with magnets, which mai 
now be folved by admitting this doétring 
of a repellent fluid; but whether it wil 
be {ufficient to account for all the par 
ticular phenomena of nature, which are 
proper tefts ofan hypothefis, time and 
ience alone muft determine. 
o&tor alfo endeavours to fhew, that 
rations of cohefion, gravity and 
magnetifm are the fame, and. that b 
thefe two active principles, viz. aitrace 
tion and repulfion, all] the phenomena off 
nature may be explained ; but as his i 
genious treatife on this fubjeét is laid 
down ina feries of propofitions, all con 
nected together, it would be impofible| 
to do juftice to his arguments, without 
tran{cribing the whole: we fhall there 
fore refer the curious to the book itfelf. | 
According to ‘sGravefande and others,| 
when light is refleéted from a_polithed | 
fpherical furface, the particles of light do 
not ftrike upon the folid parts, and fo ree. 
bound from them ; butare repelled from 
the furface, at a fmall diftance before the 
by a power extended all over 
olithed fuiface, And Sir Ifaac’ 
obferves, that the rays of light 
are alfo expelled by the edges of bodies, 
as they pafs near them; fo as to make 
their fhadows, in fome cafes, larger tha 
they would ae Nab be. aoe *sGravel~ 
ande’s Introd. P, I, n® 40 to 44. and 
Sir Ifaac Newton's Optics, B, UH. P. Illy. 
Prop. 8. and B, III, P, I. where this res 
pullive force is illuftrated from other pha- 
nomena, 


five miles weft of Valencia. 


tition preferred to a prince, or toa court 
of juftice; begging relief in fome con{ci- 
onable cafes where the common law 
grants no immediate redyefs. 


equity, inftituted about the nineteenth 
year of Henry VII, See Court. 

In the fortieth and forty-firt years of | 
queen Elizabeth, it was adjudged upon 
folemn argument, in the court of com-— 
mon pleas, that the court of requelt was 
then no court of equity. ' 


REQUIEM, in the somith church, a male 


fung for the reft ‘of the foul of a perfon 
daceafed. See the article Mass. 
RESAR- 


rR ES: 

RESARCELP'S, in heraldry, is where a 
flender crofs is charzed upon another, as 
reprefented in plate CCXXXI. fig. 4. 

RESCEIT, receptio, in law, an admiffion 
‘or receiving of a third perfon to plead his 
right, in a caufe formerly commenced 

- between the other two. 

RESCHET, the capital of the province of 
Gilan, in Perfia, fituated on the fouth- 
welt coat of the Cafpian fea, 

RESCISSION, refcifio, in the civil law, an 
aétion intended for the annulling, or fet- 
ting’ afide, any contract, deed, &e. 

RESCOUS, or RESCUE, in law, an ille- 
sal taking away and fetting at liberty a 
Fi itkels taken, or a perfon arrefted, by 
procefs, or courfe of law, See the article 

DISTRESS, &e. 

Refcous, in matters relating to treafon, 
is déemed treafon; and in matters con- 
cerning felony, is felony. 

RESCRIPT, refcripium, an anfwer deli- 
vered by anemperor, or a pope, when 
confulted by Sh Sanat perfons, on fome 
difficult queftion, or point of law; to 
ferve as a decifion thereof, 

RESEARCH, a fcrutiny, or diligent en- 
quiry into any thing. 

RESEARCH, in mufic, isa kind of prelude 
or voluntary played on the orgao, Ge. 
wherein the performer feems to fearch or 

‘Took out for the ftrains an icles of 
harmony, which he is to ufe in the rege 
lar piece to be played afterwards. See 
_the article PRELUDE. 

RESEARCHING, in (culpture, the re- 
pairing of a caft figure, &c, with proper 
tools; or the finifhing it with art and 
exaétnefs, fo as the minutelt parts may 
be well defined, 

RESEDA, BASE-ROCKET, in botany, a 
genus of polyandria-trigynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which confifts of 
certain unequal petals, fome one of which 
is always femitrifid ; and its fruit is a 

_gibbofe and angulated capfule, contain- 
£. one cell, with numerous kidney- 

fhaped feeds. 

ESERVATION, in law an aétion or 
claufe whereby fomething is referved, or 
fecured to one’s felf, 

Mental RESERVATION, a propofition which 
friétly taken, and according to the na- 
tural import of the terms, is falfe; but, 
if qualified by fomething concealed in the 
mind, becomes true, 

Mental refervations are the great refuge 
of religious hypocrites, who ufe them to 
accommodate their confciences with their 
interefts ; the jefuits are zealous adyo- 
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cates for mental refervations; yet ave 
they real lyes, as including an intention 
to deceive. 

RESERVE, in law, the fame with referva- 
tion. See the article REsERVaTION, 
Body of RESERVE, or corps de RESERVE, in 

military affairs, the third or laft line of 
an army, drawn up for battle ; {fo called 
becaufe they are referved to fuitain. the 
re(t, as occafion requires; and not to 
engage, but in cafe of neceflity. 
RESERVOIR, a place where water is col- 


A 


le&ted and referved, in order to be con-, 


veyed to diftant places through , or 
fupply Retain: or jet demu” 

RESET, in law, the receiving or har- 
bouring an outlawed perfon, See the ar« 
ticle OUTLAWRY. 

RESIDENCE, in the canon and common 
law, the abode of a perfon, or incum- 
bent, upon his benefice ; and his affiduity 
in attending on the fame, 

RESIDENT, a public minifter, who ma- 

nages the affairs of a kingdom or ftate, 
at a foreign court, 
They are a clafs of public minifters in- 
ferior to ambaffadors or envoys; but, 
like them, are, under the protection of 
_the law of nations, 

RESIDENTIARY, refdentiarius, a canon 
inftalled into the privileges and profits of 
refidence. 

RESIDUAL Ficure, in geometry, the 
figure remaining after fubtracting a leffer 
from a greater, 

RESIDUAL ROOT, in algebra, a root com- 
pofed of two parts or members, con 
nected together by the fign—, 

Thus «—y is a refidual root, fo called, 
becaufe its value is no more than the dif. 
ference between its parts x and y, 

RESIDUE, refiduum, the remainder or ba- 
lance of an account, debt, or obligation. 

RESIGNATION, in the canon Jaw, the 


furrendering a benefice into the hands of 


the collator, or bithop. 

RESIGNEE, in law, the perfonto whom 
a thing is refigned. 

RESIN, in natural hiftory, a vifcid juice 
ouzing either HEE bi or by incifidh, 
from feveral trees, as the pine, fir, &c. 
For the difference between refins and 
guins, fee the article Gum. 

Natural refins are either folid or fluid, 
Of the folid refins, fome are ufed more 


frequently in medicine, as ftorax, ben- _ 


jamin, maftich, olibanom, elmi, lac, 
dragons-blood, and camphor; and others 
more rarely, as anime, copal, caranna, 
tachamahaca, laudanum, fandarach, &c, 

See 
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See the articles Srorax, BENJAMIN, &@c. 
‘The liquid raifins, ufed in medicine, are 
lefs numerous, viz. balfam of gilead, of 
peru, of tolu, of capivi, turpentine, li- 
quid amber, and liquid ftorax. See the 
articles BALSAM, TURPENTINE, @e. 
All refins are ufed, more or lefs, in all 
officinal plafters; both as being'ripeners 
and drawers, and becaufe they give a 
due confiftente and tenacity. 
The refins of vegetables may be prepared 
nearly in the fame manner as’ extracts, 
_ by ufing re&tified {pirit of wine inftead of 
water : for fuch a fpirit is the only pro- 
per menftruum that will diffolve the 
groffer refinous matter of vegetables, as 
water is of the mucilaginous and faline 
parts; yet thefe principles are fo inti- 
mately combined in almoft all plants, 
that whichever of thefe liquors is applied 
at firft, it will take up a portion of what 
is diretly foluble ‘only in the other : 
hence fundry vegetables, extremely re- 
‘finous, and whofe virtues confift chiefly 
in their refin, afford neverthelefs. very 
ufeful extracts with water, though not 
equal to thofe obtained by a prudent ap- 
plication of {pirit, See EXTRACT. 
The indiffolubility of pure refins in aque- 
ous fluids, and their tenacious quality 
by which they ftick to the coats of the 
inteftines, occafion gripes and other in- 
conveniencies ; fo that it is not fafe to 
give them alone: the better way of fit- 
ting them for internal ufe, is by tritu- 
rating them with the teftaceous powders, 
or with almonds, into the form of an 
emulfion ; or by diffolving them in fpirit 
of wine, and mixing the folution with a 
“proper quantity of fyrup. Six or eight 
grains of the raifin of jalap, or fcammony, 
managed in this manner, prove power- 
fully cathartic without griping, or greatly 
difordering the body. 
For the preparation of the refins, fee the 
articles, JALAP, ScamMMony, &c, 
RESISTANCE, or REsiIsTING FORCE, 
in philofophy, denotes, in general, any 
power which aéts in an oppofite direétion 
‘to another, fo as td deftroy or diminifh 
its effe&. 
Hence the force wherewith bodies, mov- 
ing in fluid mediums, are impeded or re- 
-tarded, is the refiftance of thofe fluids. 
See the article FLuip. 
Authors have eftablifhed it as a certain 
rule, that, whilft the fame body moves 
in the fame medium, it is always refitted 
in the duplicate proportion of its velocity ; 
that is, if the refitted body move in one 
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ap of its track, with three times the ves _ 
ocity with which it moved in fome other 
part, then its refiftance to the greater ve- 
locity will be nine times the refiftance to 
the leffer: if the velocity in one place be 
four times the velocity in another, the 
refiftance to the greater velocity will be 
fixteen times the refiftance to the Jefler, © 
and fo on. ‘This rule, though exceffively 
erroneous, when taken in a general fenfe, 
is yet undoubtedly very near the truth, 
when confined within certain limits. 

In order to conceive the refiftance of 
fluids to a body moving in them, Mr. 
Robins diftinguifhes between thofe fluids, 
which being compreffed by fome incum- 
bent weight, perpetually clofe up the 
fpace deferted by the body in motion, 
without permitting, for an inftant, any 
vacuity to remain behind it; and thofe 
fluids in which, they being not fuffici- . — 
ently compreffed, the fpace left behind ~ 
the moving body remains for fome time 
empty. Thefe differences, in the refift- 
ing fluids, will occafion very remarkable 
varieties in the laws of their refiftance, 
and are abfolutely neceflary to be con- 
fidered in the determination of the aétion 
of the air in fhot and fhells; for the’ 
air partakes of both thefe affections, ac- 
cording to the different velocities of the 
pine body. 

f a fluid was fo conftituted that all the 
particles compofing it were at fome di- 
{tance from each other, and there was no 
a&tion between them, then the refiftance ~ 
of a body moving therein, would be 
eafily computed from the quantity of 
motion communicated to thele particles: 
for inftance, if a cylinder moved in fuch 
a fluid in the direé&tion of ‘its axis, it 
would communicate to the particles it met 
with a velocity equal to its own, and in 
its own direétion, fuppofing that neither 
the cylinder, nor the parts of the fluid 
were elaftic; whence, if the velocity and 
diameter of the cylinder be known, and 
alfo the denfity of the fluid, there would 
thence be determined the quantity of 
motion communicated to the fluid, which 
(aétion and re aétion being equal) is the 
fame with the quantity loft by the cylin- 
der, confequently the refiltance would be 
hereby afcertained, 

In this kind of difcontinued fluid, the 
particles being detached from each other, 
every one of them can purfue its own 
motion in any direétion, at leaft for fome 
time, independent of the neighbouring 
ones; wherefore, if inflead of a ey- 

linder 
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_, + linder moving in the dire&tion of its axis, 
4 abody, with a furface oblique to its di- 
reétion, be fuppofed to move in fuch 
a fluid, the motion the parts of the fluid 
will hereby acquire, will not be in the 
direStion of the refitted body, but per- 
pendicular to its oblique furface ; whence 
the refiftance to fuch a body will not be 
eftimated from the whole motion com- 
municated to the particles of the fluid, but 
from that part of it only which is in the 
direGtion of the refitted body. In fluids 
then, where the parts are thus difconti- 
nued in each other, the different obli- 
quities of that furface, which goes fore- 
moft, will occafion confiderable changes 
in the refittance; although the fe&tion of 
“the folid, by a plain perpendicular to 
its direétion, fhould in all cafés be the 
fame. And Sir Ifaac Newton has par- 
cularly determined, that in a fluid thus 
conftituted, the refiftance of a globe is 
but half the refiftance of a cylinder of 
the fame diameter, moving in the direc- 
tion of its axis with the fame velocity. 
But though the hypothefis of a fluid, 
thus conftituted, be of great ufe in ex- 
laining the nature of refiftances ; yet, 
in reality, no fuch fluid does exift within 
our knowledge; all the fluids with 
which we are converfant are fo formed, 
that their particles either lie contiguous 
to each other, or at leaft a&t on’‘each 
other in the fame manner as if they 
did ; confequently, in thefe fluids, no one 
particle, contiguous to the refifted body, 
can be moved, without moving at the 
fame time a great number of others, 
fome of which will be diftant from it ; 
and the motion thus communicated to a 
mafs of the fluid will not be in any one 
determined dire&tion, but will in each 
particle be different, according to the 
different manners in which it lies in 
contaét with thofe, from which it receives 
its impulfe ; whence, great numbers of 
the particles, being diverted into oblique 
direétions, the refiftance of the moving 
body; which will depend on the quan- 
tity of moticn communicated to the 
fluid in its own dire&tion, will be here- 
by different in quantity, from what it 
would be in the preceding fuppofition, 
and its eftimation becomes much more 
complicated and operofe, Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, however, has determined, that the 
refittance to a cylinder, moving in the 
direction of its axis in fuch a compreffed 
fluid as we have here treated of, is but 
ene fourth part of the refiftance, which 
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the fame cylinder would undergo, # it 
moved with the fame velocity, in a fluid, 
conftituted in the manner we have de- 
fcribed in our firft hypothefis, each fluid 
being fuppofed to be of the fame denfity. 
But again, it is not only in the quantity 
of their refiftance that thefe fluids differ, 
but likewife in the different manner in 
which they aét on folids of different 
forms moving in them. 
We have fhewn, that in the difcontinued 
fluid, which we firft defcribed, the ob- 
liquity of the foremoft furface of the 
moving body would diminith the refift. 
ance; butin compreffed fluids this holds 
not true, at leaft not in any confiderable 
degree ; for the principal refiftance in 
compreffed fluids arifes from the greater 
or lefler facility, with which the fluid, 
impelled by the forepart of the body, 
can circulate towards its hindermoft part ; 
and this being little, if at all, affeGed 
by the form of the moving body, whether 
it be cylindrical, conical, or {pherical, it 
follows, that while the tran{verfe fection 
of the body, and confequently the 
quantity of impelling fluid is the fame, 
the change of figure in the body will 
fcarcely affect the quantity of its re- 
fiftance. 
The , refittance of bodies of different 
figures, moving in one and the fame 
medium, has been confidered by Mr, 
J. Bernouli in the Aéta Lipfienf. for 
May, 1693; and therules helays down, 
on this fubject are the following: 1. If 
an ifofceles triangle be moved in the 
fluid according to the direction ofa line 
which is normal to its bafe; firft with 
the vertex foremoft, and then with its 
bafe ; the refittances will be as the legs, 
and as the fquare of the bafe, and as 
the fum of the legs. 2. The refiftance of 
a fquare moved according to the direéti- 
on of its fide, and of its diagonal, is as 
the diagonal to the fide. 3. The re~ 
fiftance of a circular fegment (lefs than 
a femi-circle) carried in a direction per 
pendicular to its bafis, when it goes 
with the bafe foremoft, and when with 
its vertex foremoft (the fame direction 
and celerity continuing, which is all 
along fuppofed) is as the fquare of the 
diameter to the fame, lefs one third of 
the fquare of the bafe of the fegment. 
Cor. Hence the refiftances of a femi- 
circle, when its bafe, and when its vertex 
go foremoft, are to one another in a 
feiquialterate ratio. 4. A parabola mov. 
ing in the direlion of its axis, with its 
. bafis, 


bas, and then its vertex foremoft, has 
its refiftances, as the tangent to an arch 


of a circle, whofe diameter is equal to ~ 
the parameter, and the tangent equal to *” 
half the bafis of the parabola. 5. The 


refiftances of an hyperbola, or the femi- 
ellipfis, when the bafe and when the 
vertex goe foremoft, may be thus com- 
puted ; ‘let it be, “as the fum, or dif- 
ference, of the tranfverfe axis, and latus 
re€tum, is to the tranfverfe axis, fo is 
the fquare of the latus re€tum to the fquare 
of the diameter of a certain circle; in 


which circle apply a tangent equal to ~ 


half the bafis of the hyperbola or ellipfis. 
Then fay again, as the fum, or differ- 
"ence, of the axis and parameter isto the 
‘parameter, fo is the aforefaid tangent to 
another right line. And further, as the 
fum, or difference, of the axis and pa- 
yameter is to the axis, fo is the cir- 
cular arch, correfponding to the afore- 
faid tangent, to another arch. ‘This done, 
the refittances will be as the tangent to 
‘the fum, or difference, of the right line 
‘thus found, and that arch laft mentioned. 
“6. In ‘general, the refiftances of any 
figure whatfoever going now with its 
bale foremoft, and then with its vertex, 
are as the figures of the bafis to the {um 
of all the cubes of the element ‘ofthe 
bafis divided by the fquares of the ele- 
-ment of the curve line. 
All which rales, he thinks, may be of 
ufe in the fabric or con{trugtion of fhips, 
_and in perfecting the art of navigation 
univerfally. As alfo for determining the 
figures of the balls of pendulums for 
clocks, «See the article Snip, &c. 
As to the refiflance of the air, Mr, 
Robins, in his new~ principles of gun- 
-nery, took the following method to de- 
termine it; he charged a mufket-barrel 
three times fucceflively with a leaden 
ball 3 of an inch diameter, and took 
fuch precaution in weighing of the pow- 
der, and placing it, as to be fure, by many 
previous trials, that the velocity of the 
ball could not differ by 20 feet in 1” from 
‘its medium quantity. He then fired it 
againft a pendulum, placed at_25, 75» 
and 125 feet difance, ce. from the 
mouth of the piece refpectively. In the 
firft cafe'it impunged againft the pendu- 
Jem with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1”; 
in the fecond cafe with a velocity of 
1550 feet in 1”; and in the third cafe 
with a velocity of 1425 feet in 17; fo 
that in pafling through 50 feet of air, 
the buller lo& a velocity of abgut 129, 
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or 125 feet in 1”; and the time of its. 
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paffing through that. fpace being about 
rs i” a ; antite 

3 or 35 of 1”, the medium quantity of 
refiftance muft, in thefe inftamces, have 


‘been about x20 times the weight of the 
‘ball; which as the ball yas nearly 


3, of a pound, amounts to about 10 fb. 


avoirdupoife. 
Now if a computation be made, accord. | 
ing to the method laid down for com- 


preffed fluids in the 38th Propof. of lib. 


2. of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia, fup- 
pofing the weight of water to be to the 
weight of air, as 850 to x, it will be 
found that the refiftance of a globe of 
three quarters of an inch diameter, mov- 
ing with a velocity of about 1600 feet 
in xy”, will not, on .thofe principles, 
amount to any more than a force of | 
4; tb. avoirdupoife ; whence we may 
conclude (as the rules in that propofition 
for flow motions are very accurate) that 
the refitting power of the air in flow 
motions is lefs than in fwift motions, in 
the ratio of 4% to.10, a proportion be- 
tween that of nto 2, and tito 3. 

Again charging the fame piece ,with 
equal quantities of powder, and balls of — 
the fame weight, and firing three times 


‘at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet dif 


tance from the mouth of the piece, the 
medium of, the velocities with which the 
ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1”. 
Then removing the piece,17.5 feet from 
the pendulum, the velocity of, the ball, 
at a medium of, five fhots, was 1300 
feet in 2”. Whence the ball, in pafling 
through 150 feet of air, loft a velocity of 
about 390 feet in 1”; and the refiftance, 
computed from  thefe numbers, .comes 
out fometbing more than in the preceding 
inflance, amounting to between y1 and 
12 pounds avoirdupoife: whence, ac- 
cording to thefe experiments, the refift- 
ing power of the air to, fwift motions is 
greater than in flaw ones, in a ratio 
which approaches nearer to the ratio 
of 3 to 1, than in the preceding expe- 
riments. 
Having thus afcertained the refiftance to 
a velocity of near 1700 feet in 1”,,he 
next proceeded to examine this refiftance 
in fmaller velocities ; the pendulum be- 
ing placed at a5 feet diftance, was fired 
at five times, and the mean velocity with 
which the ball impinged was 1180 feet 
int’. Then removing the pendulum to 
the diftance of 250 feet, the medium ve-~ 
locity of five fhot at this diftance, was 
959 feet in 4” whence the ball, in paf- 
fing 
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fing through 225 feet of air, loft a ve- 
locity of 230 feet in 1”, and as it paffed 
through that interval in about ~*, of 1”, 
the refiftance to the middle velocity will 
come out to be near 334 times the gra- 
bal], or 21b. 10 0Z, avoir- 
Now the refiftance to the fame 
velocity, according to the laws obferved 
in flower motions, amounts to {4 of the 
fame quantity; whence in a velocity of 
3065 feet in 1”, (the medium of 1180 
and 950) the refifting power of the air is 
augmented in no greater proportion than 
of rz to 7; whereas in greater degrees 
of velocity, as before, it amounted very 
near the ratio of 3 to 1. 

That this refitting power of the air to 
fwift motions, is very fenfibly increafed 
beyond what Sir Taac’s theory for flow 
motions makes it, feems hence to be 
evident, It being, as has been faid, in 
mufket, or cannon fhot, with their full 
charge of powder, near three times the 
quantity affigned by that theory. 

The refiftance of a bullet of three quar- 
ters of an inch diameter, moving in air 
with a velocity of 3670 feet in 1”, 
amounting, as we faid, to ro |b, the 
refiftance of a cannon ball of 24 !b. fired 
with its full charge of powder, and 
thereby moving with a velocity of 1650 
feet in 1”, may hence be determined. 
For the velocity of the carnon ball be- 
ing near the fame as the mufket bullet, 
_and its furface above 54 times greater, 
it follows, that the refiftance on the can- 
non ball will amount to more than 54o 1b. 
which is near 23 times its own weight. 
And from hence it appears how rafh and 
erroneous the opinion of thofe is, who 
negleét the confideration of the refiftance 
of the air as of no importance in the 
dogirine of projectiles. See the articles 
PROjsECTILES and GuNNERY. 


REsIsTANCE of the fibres of folid bodies 
is more properly called cohefions See 


the article COHESION, 
See SOLID. 


reduétion of a mixed body into its com- 
ponent parts, or firft principles, by a 
proper analyfis, See the articles MEN- 
STRUUM and SOLUTION. 

The refolution of bodies is effefted by 
divers operations, as diliillation, fubli- 
mation, fermentation, precipitation, &c, 
See the articles DisTILLaTION, SUB- 
LIMATION, &c.« 

Some logicians ule the term refolution 

Vou. lV, 
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for what is more ufually called analyfir, 


orthe analytic method, See the articles 
ANALYSIs and METHOD, 


RESOLUTION, in medicine, that coétion — 


or alteration of the crude peccant 
matter of any difeafe, either by the | 
natural ftrength of the patient, or of - 
its own accord, or by the application of 
remedies, whereby its bulk, figure, co= 
hefion, @c. are fo far changed, as that 
it ceafes to-be morbid, and becomes 
Jaudable. This Boerhaave obferves, is 
of all others the moft perfe& cure, where. 
it is effe&ed without any evacuation, as 
fuppofing the matter favourable, the con- 
ftitution excellent, andthe medicines good, 


RESOLUTION, in mufic, is when.a canon 


or perptual fugue is not wrote on a lines 
or in one part, but all the voices that 
are to follow the guide or firft voice are 
wrote feparately either in core, that is in 
feparate lines, or in feparate patts, with 
the paufes each is to obferve, and in the 
proper tone to each. 


RESOLVENTS, refolventia, in medicine, 


remedies proper to refolve and diffipate 


tumors and gatherings, to foften indu- t 


rations, and, by their tenuity and warmth, . 
evacuate redundant and peccant humours 
through the pores. Under this clafs 
come various unguents, emplafters, &e. 


RESONANCE, RESOUNDING, in mufic, 


@c, a found returned by the air, inclofed 
in the bodies of ftringed mufical inftro- 
“ments, as lutes, &c, or even in the 
bodies of wind inftruments, as flutes, Gc. _ 
See Sovnpd and Music. 3 Sag 
Elliptic and parabolic vaults, refound 
ftrorigly, that is, they will refle&t or re=_ % 
_turn afound. ‘The mouth and the parts 
thereof, as the palate, tongue, teeth, 
nofe, and lips, Monfieur Dodart obferves, 7” 
contribute nothing to the tone of the 
voice, but their effect is very great as to 
the refonance: of this we have a very. 
fenfible inftance in that vulgar inftrue 
merit called a jews-harp, or trompede 
Beatn; for if you hold it in your hand, 
and ftrike the tongue or fpring thereof, © _ 
which is the method praétifed to found — 
this inftrument, it yields fearce any 
noife, but holding the body of it between © 
the teeth, and firiking it.as before, it 
makes a mufical buzz, which is Heard) _ ‘ 
at a good diftance, and efpecially the 
lower notes. ote tae 
So alfo in the haut-boys, the tune of the 
reed is always the fame, being a fortof — - 
drone, the chief variety whereof is m 
16C ay the oe 


RESORT, or Ressorr, 
RESPECTU 


RESPIRATION, 
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the tune of refonance produced in the 
mouth, by the greater or Jefs aperture, 
and the various motions. of the lips. 
See Ressorrt. 
COMPUTI VICECOMITIS 
’ HAPENDO, in law, a writ directed to 

the treafurer and barons of the ex- 
chequer for the refpiting of a fheriff's 

account, 
refpiratio, the a& of 
re(piring, or, breathing the air, What 
refpiration is, and why it is uninter- 
ruptedly carried on without the concur- 
rence of the mind, will appear from the 
following confiderations of Boerhaave. 
The lungs fufpended in the air, which 
every where aéts upon them, and equally 
prefles them always, collapfe, contract 
themfelves into a fmaller ipace, and be- 
come much lefs than when they remain- 
ed in the intire thorax. This is prin- 
cipally performed by the contraétile force 
of the mulcular fibres, which connect 
the fquamous fegments of the bronchia. 
Tf the Jungs thus contraéted, are filled 
with air, forcibly blown throvgh the 
glottis, they are fo diflended as in bulk 
not only to equal that which they had 
in the intire thorax, but even to exceed 
it ; all which is fufficiently certain from 
experiments.’ The fame thing happens 


_ if, when an accefs for the air through 


the glottis is Jeft to the lungs, the gir, 
externally acting on the lungs, is either 
removed, or its preflure diminifhed, 
Hence it ig obvious, that the lungs, by 


their proper force have always a ten- 


dency to become lefs in all their parts 
than they are when placed in the intire 
thorax. For this reafon, it is certain 
that they are in a continual ftate of di- 
ftragtion fo long as a perfon is alive, fo 
ithat they muft collapfe, and be dimi- 
nifhed, whilft the whole of the animal 
remains in a vacuum, obtained by an 
exhauftion of the air in an air-pump. 
For there is nothing fimilar to a -cir- 
umambient air between the “external 
membrane of the lungs,. and all the in- 
ternal furface of the pleura in a found 
perfon; nothing therefore externally 
compreffes the lungs, except the di- 
aphragm. . There is, however, always 
an inteinal air contained in them, and 
freely conveyed to them through the 
glottis. Hence the lungs are always 
fomewhat more diftended by the internal, 
“than they are comprefied by the ex- 
ternal, dir, the accefs of which is hinder- 
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ed by the diaphragm, which is fo con- 
ne&ted with the ribs and vertebra,’ that 
the air cannot enter the thorax in fuch 
a manner as would be requifite for an 
equilibrium. See the article Lunes, 
DIAPHRAGM, &e, 

Since, therefore, in infpiration, a greater 
quantity of air enters the lungs through | 
the glottis, it will extend the lungs — 
more, and overcome their natural force, | 
fo that in this aétion the lungs are 
paffive; but how far they are aétive is 
only to be difcovered from certain pha- 
nomena. In vital infpiration, then, 
efpecially confidered in a fleeping per- 
fon, firft the ribs, particularly the nine 
fuperior ones, articulated at the vertebra, 
and by- cartilages joined to the fternum, | 
with their arched part, rife to ‘the cla- | 
vicles, fo that this motion is principally 
obferved. in the middle of the areh, 
whilft three, or perhaps four, inferior — 
ribs are turned downwards, backwards, | 
and obliquely outwards, but in fuch a 
manner that the feventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth ribs are by their cartilaginous — 
fegments, as it were, drawn inwards. © 
Secondly, the whole abdomen, to the 
very end of infpiration, is gradually 
rendered more tumid and preffed down- 
wards. Thirdly, at the fame time the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as is 
obvious from repeated experiments. 
Whilft the parts remain in this fituation, 
the air a&ts upon the lungs with a force 
equal to that with which the thorax re- | 
filts, fo that the lungs will remain in-a 
fiate of reft, Hepce lefs blood will pafs 
through them, and a fmaller quantity 
of it will be forced into the left ventricle 
of the heart, and confequently lefs bloed 
will be conveyed to the cerebellum and 
its nerves, The arterial blood will alfo 
aét lefs upon the intercoftal mufcles and 
diaphragm, fo that the caufes dilating 
the thorax are weakened. Hence the 
elafticity of the cartilaginous fegments 
again depreffes the ribs, in which work 
they are alfo affifted by the mufcular 
fibres arifing from the fide of the 
fternum within the thorax, and inferted 
into the bony extremities, and cartilages 
of the true ribs. At the fame time the 
diftragted fibres of the peritoneum and 
abdominal mulcles reftore themfelves, 
Hence the compreffed vilcera thruft the 
relaxed diaphragm upwards into the 
thorax, which is by this means con- 
tracted, and the air expelled from the 
Jungs, 
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Jungs, By this means, expiration and 
‘the a&tion already mentioned, are per- 
* formed. But in a particular manner by 
thefe two aétions the blood is not only 
"carried through the lungs, but its motion 
accelerated. See CriRCULATION, &e. 
+ Phyficians are not agreed about the ufe 
and effe&ts of refpiration; fome think 
that the air is infinuated into the veffels 
' of the lungs, to give a greater fluidity 
and motion to the blood; others, that 
“it conveys very fubtile nitrous corpuicles 
thereunto, which gives it the red colour; 
others again believe the air ferves to 
condenfe the blood, which has been 
heated by circulation. This is certain, 
that the air entering into the lungs, and 
all the fmall ramifications which fur- 
round its veficles is broke, comminuted,. 
and rendered more fluid, and that it is 
deprived of a ferofity, which proceeds 
from the lungs by perfpiration in the 
form of a vapour that is vifible in cold 
weather. It may be added, that the 
voice, laughter, coughing, fneezing, 
yawning, and fucking, depend upon fe- 
fpiration. Boerhaave takes the principal 
ules of refpiration to be the further pre- 
paration of the chyle, its more accurate 
mixture with the blood, and its conver- 
fion into a nutritious juice, proper to 
repair the decays of the body, Other 
authors take a great ufe of refpiration 
to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold 
nitrous air, to cool the blood coming 
reeking hot out of the right ventricle of 
the heart through the lungs, and to aé& 
as a refrigeratory; others affert one 
grand ule of refpiration to be the throw- 
ing off the fuliginous vapours of the 
blood, along with the expelled air; and 
for infpiration they affert, that it conveys 
a nitfo-aerial ferment to the blood; to 
» which the animal fpirits, and all muf- 
cular motion, are owing, But Dr. 
Thurfton rejeéts all thefe, as being the 
principal ufes of refpiration, and from 
the experiments of Dr. Croon, Dr, Hook, 
and others, made before the Royal So- 
ciety, he fhews the principal ufe of re- 
Spiration. to be that of moving, or paf- 
fing the blood from the right to the left 
ventricle of the heart, and fo to effect 
circulation; whence it is, that perfons 
hanged, drowned, or ftrangled, fo fud- 
denly dié, viz. becaufe the circulation 
of the blood is ftopped, and for the 
fame reafon it is, that animals die fo 
{peedily in the air-pump. This ufe of 
refpiration De. Drake not only soufirms, 
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but carries farther, making it the true 
caufe of the diaftole of the heart, which 
neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, nor Mr. 
Cowper, had well’accounted for. See 
the articles DiasTOLE and SYSTOLE, » 
From experiments made upon dogs, and 
other animals, Dr. Hales fhews, that 
without refpiration, the blood would 
foon turn putrid and peftilential; and 
indeed the only animal exempted from 
the neceffity of refpiration is a foetus. 
See the article ForTus. 

With regard to the force of refpiration, 
the laft mentioned author obferves, that 
though a man by a peculiar a€tion of his 
mouth and tongue, may fuck mercury 
twenty-two inches, and fome men twen- 
ty feven ov twenty-eight, high, yet he 
found from experience,’ that by the bare 
infpiring a€tion of the diaphragm and di- 
lating thorax, he himfelf could {carcely 
raife the mercury two inches, at which 


time the diaphragm muft aét with a force - 


equal to the weight of a cylinder-of mer 
cury, whole bafe is commenfurate to the 
area of the diaphragm, and its height two 
inches, whereby the diaphragm muft at 
the fame time fuftain a weight equal to 


many pounds; neither are its counteraét=_ 
ing mutcles, thofe of the abdomen, able 


to exert a greater force. 
With regard to the quantity of moifture 


carried off by refpiration, the Door, ~ 


from an experiment on wood-afhes, 
eftimates that quantity to be equal to 
feventeen grains in fifty expirations, 
whence there will proportionably be four 
hundred and eight grains evaporated or 
breathed ‘off in twelve hundred expira- 
tions, being the number in an hour, and 
thence in twenty four hours 9792 grains, 
or 1.39 pounds, which fuppofing the fur- 
face of the lungs to be 41635 {quare 


_ inches, then the quantity evaporated from 


that inward furface will be —, 


th pare 
of an inch depth. 


From the violent and fatal effe&ls of very 


noxious vapours on the refpivation and 
life of animals, the Doctor fhews how 
the refpiration is proportionably income 
moded when the air is loaded with leffer 
degrees of vapours, which vapours do in 
fome meafure clog and lower the air’s 
elatticity, which it bef regains by hav- 
ing thefe vapours difpelled by the venti- 
tilating motion of the free open air, that 


is befi rendered wholfome by the agita- _ 
tion of winds; thus what we.call aclofe | 


warm air, fuch as has been long confined 
in a room, without having the vapours 
69Cz in 


=. 
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the open air; is apt to give us more or 
Je(s uneafinefs in proportion to the quan- 
tity of vapours which are floating in it. 
And thus many of thofe who have weak 
Jungs, but can breathe very well in the 
_freth country air, are greatly incommod- 
ed in their breathing, when they come 
into large cities where the air is full 
of fuligenous vapours; and even the 
moft robuft and bealthy, in changing 
from a city toa caeniry air, find an ex- 
hilerating pleafure arifing from a more 
free and kindly infpiration, whereby the 
Tangs being lefs loaded with condenfing 
airand'vapours, and thereby the veficles 
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dn it carried off by communicating with RESPONSE, an anfwer or reply. A word 


1 Ree 


chiefly ufed in {peeking of the anfwers 
made by the people to the prieft, in the 
litany, the pfalms, Ge, » 


RESSAULT,, in. architeGure, is the.cfie 


of a body which either projets or finks 
back; that is, ftands more out or in, 


than another, fo as to be out of the line || 


or level with it. 


RESSORT, or Resort, a french word, © 
fometimes ufed by englifh authors, to fig- 
nify the jurifdiGtion of a court, and pare | 


ticularly one from which there is no ap- 
peal. Pi 


Thus it is faid, that the houfe of lords | 
judge en dernier reffort, or in thelaft ref- | 


fort. 
RESSOURCE, a french word, ufed by eng- 
lith writers, to denote an after-game, for _ 
recovering a perfon’s loffes, or fomething 
to apply back to, for fuccour, 
REST, quies, the continuance of a body in — 


more dilated with a clearer and more 
elaftic air, a freer courfe is thereby given 
to the blood, and probably a purer air 
_ mixed with it. See the article Air. 
RESPITE, in law, &c. fignifies a delay, 
forbearance, or prolongation of time, 


granted any one, for the payment of a 
debt, or the like. 


RESPONDENT superior, in law, isa 


. fuperior’s anfwering for the infufliciency 

of an inferior. ‘Thus, if the theriffs of 
London are infufficient, the lord-mayor 
and commonalty muft anfwer for them, 
as the heriffs fuperior, 
Superior officers muft alfo anfwer for their 
deputies, in civil aétions, in cafe they are 
infuficient toanfwer damages ; as where 
a gaoler deputes another under him, and 
the perfon deputed fuffers an efcape, the 
gaoler mutt anfwer for his deputy’s in- 
fufficiency. 


RESPONDENT, in the fchools, one who 


maintains a thefis, in any art or fcience 5 


- who is thus called, from his being to an- 
~ {wer all the objections propofed by the 
'. ©pponent, 

The refpondent is to fee whether the. 


pofition made by the contrary party be 
juft and legitimate ; or whether fome of 
the laws of oppofition be not broken. 
Ie is, alfo to manage the modes and 
ficures of the fyllogifms, to fee whether 
the premifes be juft; and through the 
whole, to anfwer rather by diflinguos, 


* than by direct negation. 
RESPONDENT, in law, a perfon who un- 


dertakes to anf{wer for anothers and alfo, 
one who binds himfelf as a fecurity for 
another perfon’s good behaviour, 


RESPONSALIS, in Jaw, is a perfon who 


an(wers for another, in court, ata day 


‘ affitned. 


the fame place, or its continual applica- 


tion or contiguity to the fame parts of — 


the ambient or contiguous bodies ;. and, 
therefore, is oppofed to motion, Seethe 
article MOTION. 

Sir Ifaac Newton defines true or abfolvte 
reft, to be the continuance of a body in 
the fame part of abfolute fpace; and re- 
lative reft to be the continuance of a bo- 


dy in thefame part of relative fpace. See — 


the article SPACE. 

It is one of the laws of nature, that mat- 
ter is indifferent to motion or reft, as has 
been fhewn under. the article INERTIA. 
Reft, confidered in a phyfical view, is 
only falutary, in fo far as it is duly pro- 
portioned to the exercifes fora fedentary 
idle life brings on many indifpofitions. 
See the article EXERCISE. 


REsT, in poetry, isa fhort paufe of the | 


voice, in reading, being the fame with 
the caefura, which, in alexandrian verfes, 
falls on the fixth fyllable; but in verfes - 
of ten or eleven fyllables, .on the 
fourth. . See the articles Camsura, 


, ALEXANDRIAN; Ge. 

Rest, in mufic, the fame with paufe, See 
the article PausE, 

RESTAURATION, the. aé& of re-efta- 

a Dlithing or fettling a thing in its former 
good ftate, 

RESTAURATION, in architeéture, the aét 
of repairing thofe parts of a building 
that are gone to decay, in fuch a man- 
ner as to give it its original ftrength and 
heauty. 


Frony the plinths -of the corinthian co- 
lumas of the Pantheon, which are almoft , 
: waolly 


RESPONSARY ‘sonGc, an anthem, in 
which the chorifters fing by turas. 


ee 
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“the pavement of this temple is only a re- 
 ftauration made in the time of Septimus 
Severus. 

STAURATION, in {culpture, isthe re- 
' pairing a mutilated ftatue, &c, 

Many of the antique ftatues have under- 
gone a reftauration; asthe wreftlers, in 
the gallery of the great duke of Florence ; 
the farnefe Hercules; the Faunus in the 
villa Borghefe, at Rome; and the Venus 
of Arles, in the gallery at Verfailles: 
but thefe reftaurations have all been made 
by the ableft {culptors. 
RESTINCTION, in chemiftry, is the 
quenching. a metal or mineral, in fome 
liquor, in order either to correct or exalt 
it, by giving it fome new power or qua- 


ity. 

RESTITUTION, in phyfics, is reftoring 
an elaftic body, forcibly bent, to its na- 
tural ftate. See the article ELASTICITY, 

-ReEsT1ITUTION, in a moral and legal fenle, 

is reftoring a perfon to his right ; or re- 
turning fomething unjufily taken or de- 
tained from him. 
Jn the romifh church, ufurers, @c. are 
obliged toa reftitution of their ill-gotten 
goods; otherwife the prieft has no au- 
thority to give them abfolution. 

RESTITUTION IN INTEGRUM, the fame 
with refvifion. See RESCIssION, 

| RESTITUTION Of medals, or RESTITUT- 

ED MEDALS, is aterm ufed by antiqua- 
ries, for fuch medals as were ftruck by 
the emperors, to retrieve the memory of 
their predeceffors. 
Hence, in feveral medals we find the let- 
ters REST. This practice was fir begun 
by Claudius, by his ftriking afreth feveral 
medals of Auguftus, Nero did the fame ; 
and Titus, after his father’s example, 
ftruck reftitutions of moft of his prede- 
ceffors, Gallienus flruck a general re- 
fiitution of all the preceding emperors, 
on two medals, the one bearing an altar, 
the other an eagle, without the rest. 
See the article MEDAL. 

RESTITUTIONE TEMPORALIUM, is -a 
wiit that lies when a man is eleéted and 
confirmed bifhop of a diocefe, for the 
recovery of the temporalities of the bi- 
fhopric. 

This writ is dire&ted from the king to 
the efcheator, or rather fheriff of the 
county. 

RESTIVE, or REsTy, in the manege, a 
ftubborn, unruly, ill-broken borfe, that 
ftops, or runs back, inftead of advancing 
forward, ‘ 
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: wholly under ground, it is evident that RESTORATION, the fame with reftau- 


Rese us 


ration. See RESTAURATION. | 

In England, the return of king Charles 
If. in 1660, is, by way of eminente, 
called the Reftoration; and the 29th of 
May is kept 4s an aniverfary feftival, in 
commemoration of that event, by which 
the regal and epifcopal government was 
reftored. 


RESTORATIVE, in medicine, aremedy . 


proper for reftoring and retrieving the 
ftrength and vigour both of the body and 
animal {pirits. 

All under this clafs, fays Quincy, are ra- 
ther nutrimental than medicinal; and are 
more adminiftered to repair the waftes ‘of 
the conftitution, than to alter and rectify 
its diforders. Whatfoever can anfwer 
this end, muft be both endued with a dif- 
pofition to enter into, and mix with, the 
mof fubtile of the animal fluids, and to 
fall into and adhere with fuch interftices 
of the folids, as have been wore away by 
ation, ‘and ftand in need of recruit. 
Thefe are one of the claffes of balfamics, 
and are diftinguifhed by. the term ana- 
leptics, See the articles ANALEPTICS, 
BaLsamics, &c, 

Some of the principal medicines of this 
intention are the leaves of white and black 
maideW-hair, eruca, colts-foot, piftachio- 
nuts, fcabious, balfam of Tolu,. bdelli- 


“4 


um, benzoin, eryngo, ftorax, barley, @c. | 


Hoffman obferves, that a true and ge- 
nuine reftoration of the natural ftrength 
depends upon proper aliments, both of 
the eatable and drinkable kind, bein 

converted into good blood, and laudable 
juices, which afterwards generate that 
fubtil 


nerves tothe mufcles end mufcular coats, 
principally fupplies the body, and its fe- 
veral parts, with ftrength and vigour, 
Thofe nutritives, therefore, which afford 
a matter moft proper for this purpofe, are 
the beft analeptics ; of which kindare giu- 
tincus broths of flefh, capons, and bones 
with their marrow, boiled in a clofe vef- 
fel, with water, alittle wine, fome flices 
of lemon, a little falt, powder of mace 
and cloves; broths alfo made of coarfe 


weftphalian bread, water, wine, and- 
P ) > 


fluid which is fecreted in the’ 
brain; and being carried through the. 


eggs; chocolate, with or without milk, . 


alfes milk, &e, 
ftrengthening aliments, he adds, are not 
to be ufed in the very time of the difeafe, 
nor when the whole mafs of blood and 
humours are impure; but when the dif- 
temper is over, and where, by a preced- 

4 ing 


But thofe nutritive and © 
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ing difeafe, or by long watching, fa- 
tigue, and labour of body, or large hx- 
morrhages, the firength is wafted and 
impaired: but even then a proper mode- 
ration is to be obferved and kept up to, 
becaufe thefe aliments pafs very {peedily 
into the blood, and augment its quan- 
tity., 

RESTRICTION, among logicians, is li- 
miting a term, fo as to make it fignify 
lefs than it ufually does. 

RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the fame 

__with aftringent. See AsTRINGENTS, 

RESULT, what is gathered from a confe- 
‘rence, inquiry, meditation, or the like; 
or the conclufion and effeét thereof. 

RESUMMONS, in lav, is the fecond fum- 
mons or calling of a perfon to an{wer an 
a&tion, where the firit fummons is de- 
feated by any accident, as the death of 
a party, or the like, . 

RESUMPTION, a word ufed in various 
fenfes ; thus, in law, it fignifies the king’s 
taking again into his own hands, fuch 
Jands, &c. as he had before, on falfe 
fuggeftions, granted toa perfon by let- 
ters patent. 

‘Inthe fchools, refumption fignifies a fum- 

mary repetition of an argument, in order 
to confute it, . 
The fame word is alfo ufed by logicans 
for the reduGtion either of fome figurative 
or quaint propofition, to one more plain 
Or intelligible; as, the meadows {inile ; 
that is, look pleafant. 

RESURRECTION, in theology, rifing 
again from the dead; or a perion’s re- 
‘turning to a fecond life, with new bodi- 
ly organs,adapted to the ftate of its new 
exiftence. 

One of the greateft arguments for the 
truth of chriltianity is drawn from the 
refurreCtion of our Saviour ; the circume 
ftances of which are handed down to us 
in fo plain and diftin& a manner, by the 
evangelifts, as make the evidence of this 
impostant truth amount to a demonttra- 
tion, : 

Chriflians generally believe, that at the 
day of judgment, the very identical body 
they have now, with the fame flefh, 
blood, and bones, will be raifed from 
the dead. Bat, in oppofition to this 

_ opinion, many texts of feripture have 
been urged, particularly the account gi- 
ven of this important event by St. Paul; 
befides fevera! philofophical objections, 
the principal of which are thefe. 

That the fame fubfance may happen to 
be a part of two or more bodies: thus a 
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fifh feeding on aman, and another nia 
afterwards feeding on the fith, part o 
the body of the firfl man becomes incor- 
porated with the fith, and afterwards 
with the ‘body of the laft man. Again, 
inftances have been known of one man’s 
immediately feeding on the body of an- 
other; and among the cannibals in the! 
Welt-Indies, who devour their enemies, | 
the praétice is frequent. i 
ledged, where the fubftance of one is thus 
converted into the fubftance of another, | 
each cannot arife with his whole body ; to 
which then fhall the common part be al- 
loted ? 
To this obje&tion fome anfwer, that as 
all matter is not capable of being affimi-_ 
lated to the body, and incorporated with | 
it, human flefh may very probably be o: 
this kind ; and, therefore, what is thus 
eens may be again excreted and carried 
off, 
ut Mr, Leibnitz obferves, that all that 
is eflential to the body, is the original 
ftamen, which exifted in the femen of the’ 
fathers this may be conceived as the moft 
minute point imaginable, and therefore 
not to be feparated, nor any part of it 
united to the ftamen of any other man. 
That al] this bulk we fee in the body, is 
only an accretion to this original tamen; 
and therefore there is no reciprocation of 
the proper matter of the human body. 
Another objeétion is, that we know, by 
the late difcoveries in the animal ceco- 
nomy, that the human body is continu- 
ally changing, and that a man has not 
entirely the fame body to-day, ag he had 
yefterday ; and it is even computed that 
in le{s than feven years time, the whole’ 
body undergoes a change, Which of. 
thofe many bodies then, which the fame 
perfon has in the courfe of his life, is it” 
that fhall rife? or does all the matter © 
that has ever belonged to him, rife again ? 
or does only fome particular fy ftem there- 
of? the body, for example, he had at’ 
twenty, at forty, or at fixty years old ? 
If only this or that body arife, how fhall 
it be rewarded or punifhed for what was 


does one perfon fuffer for another ? 
To this it has been anfwered, on the — 
principles of Leibnitz, that notwithfand- 
ing thefe fucceffive changes, this amen, 
which is the only effential part of the 
body, has always remained the fameg . 
and that on Mr, Locke's principles, per- 
fonal identity, or the famenefs of a ra-_ 
tional being, confilts in felf-confcioufne(s, 
' ot 
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in the power of confidering itfelf the 
- fame thing in different times and places. 
By this, every one is to himfelf what he 
calls felf; without confidering whether 
that felf be continued in the fame, or in 
feveral fubftances, It is the fame felf now, 
it wasthen; and it was by the fame felt 
which now refleéts on an action, that ac- 
tion was performed. Now it is this per- 
fonal identity that is the object of rewards 
‘and punifhments, which, it is obferved 
"may exift in different fucceffions of mat- 
ter; fo that to render the rewards and pu- 
nifhments juft and pertinent, we need 
only to rife again with fuch a body as that 
we retain the con{cioufnefs of our palt 
actions. 
ESUSCIT ATION, the fame with refur- 
rection and revivification. See the pre- 
ceding article. ; 
‘The term refufcitation, however, is more 
particularly ufed by chemifts, for the re- 
producing a mixed body from its athes ; 
an art to which many have pretended, as 
to reproduce plants, &c, from their afhes. 
ETAIL, in commerce, is the felling of 
goods in fmall parcels, in oppofition to 
wholefale. See the article COMMERCE. 
-ETAINER, in law, a fervant who does 
not continually dwell in the houfe of his 
matter, but only attends upon fpecial oc- 
cafions. 
ETAINING Fee, the firft fee given to 
a ferjeant or counfellor at law, in order to 
make him fure, and prevent his pleading 
on the contrary fide. See FEE. 
-ETALIATION, among civilians, the 
| aét of returning like forlike, See the ar- 
| ticle TaLio. 
ETARDATION, in phyfics, the a& of 
diminithing the velocity of a moving bo- 
dy. See the article MoTION. 
Ii bodies of equal bulk, but of different 
denfities, be moved through the fame re- 
| fitting medium, with equal velocity, the 
medium will aét equally on each, fo that 
| they will have equal refiftances, but their 
motions will be unequally retarded, in 
proportion to their denfities, See the ar- 
ticle Rest1STANCE. 
Retarded motion frem gravity, is pecu- 
liar to bodies projeed upwards, and this 
in the fame manner as a falling body is 
| accelerated; only inthe latter, the force 
of gravity aéts in the fame direftion with 
_the motion of the body ; and in the for- 
| mer in an oppofite direction. See the 
article ACCELERATION. 
| As it is the fame force which augments 
| the motion in the falling, and diminifhes 
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it in the rifing body, a body will rife till | 
it has loft all its motion; which it does’ 
in the fame time wherein a body falling 
would have acquired a velocity equal to 
that wherewith the body was projected 
upwards. 

RETE MIRABILE, in anatomy, a fmall 
plexus, or net-work of veffels in the 
brain, furrounding the pituitary gland, 
The rete mirabile is very confpicuous in 
brutes, but either not exiftent in man, or 
fo very minute that its exiftence is fairly 
doubted. See the article Brain. 

RETENTION, is defined, by Mr, Locke, 
to be a faculty of the mind, whereby it 
keeps, or retains, thofe fimple ideas it 
has once received, by fenfation or reflec- 
tron. 

This is done two ways ; firft, by keep- 
ing the idea which 1s brought into the 
mind for fome time in view; this is 
called contemplation. See the article 
CONTEMPLATION, 

Secondly, by reviving thofe ideas in our 
minds which have difappeared, and have 
been as it were laid out of fight; this is 
memory, which is as it were the repofi- 
tory of our ideas. See MEMORY. 

RETENTION is alfo uled, in medicine, Ge. 
for the ftate of contraction. in the folids 
or vafcular parts of the body, which 
makes them hold faft their proper con- 
tents. In this fenfe retention is oppofed to 
evacuation and excretion, See the ar- 
ticles EVACUATION and EXCRETION, 
Retention and excretion make two of the 
non-nvaturals, 
Retention is alfo frequently confidered as 
a diforder, and defined to be the a& of 
retaining the excrements, humours, &c. 
fo as they cannot be voided out of the 
body, See the article COSTIVENESS. 
For the retention of the urine, fee the 
articles Dysury, IscHuRY, and 
STRANGURY. 

RETIARII, in antiquity, a kind of gla- 
diators, thus denominated from a net 
which they made ule of againft their an- 
tagonilts, who were called fecutores, and 
fometimes mirmillones. See the article 
GLADIATOR, 

This net they carried under their buckler, 
and when opportunity ferved, caft it over 
the head of their antagonift, and in this — 
condition killed him with a trident which | 
they bore in the other hand, 

RETICENCY, reticentia, a figure in 
rhetoric whereby we make oblique men-, 
tion of a thing, in pretending to pafs it 
over unmentioned, 

RET- 
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of Nottingham. 
It fends two members to parliament. 


RETICULA, -or RETICULE, in altrono- 


my a contrivance for the exa& meafur- 
ing the quantity of eclipfes. 

‘The reticule is a little frame, conafting 
of thirteen fine filken threads, equi- 


‘diftant from each other, and parallel, 


placed in the focus of objeét-glaffes of 
telefcopes; that is, in the place where 
the image of the Juminary is painted in 
its ‘full extent: of confequence, there- 
fore, the diameter of the {un or moon is 
hereby feen divided into twelve equal 
parts or digits; fo that to find the quan- 
tity of the eclipfe, there is nothing to do 
but to number the luminous and the dark 
parts. As a fquare riticule is only 
proper for the diameter, not for the cir- 
cumference, of the luminary, itis fome- 
times made circular by drawing fix-con- 
centric equi-diftant circles. ‘This. repree 
fents the phafes of the eclip’e perfe&tly, 


RETICULAR -zopy, corpus reticulare, 


in anatomy, a very fine membrane, per- 
forated, in the manner of a net, with a 
anultitude of foramina. Itis placed im- 
mediately under the cuticle, and when 
that is feparated from the cutis, whether 
by art or by accident, this adheres firmly 
to it, and is fcarce poffible to be parted 
from it, feeming rather to be its inner 
fuperficies than a diftin® fubftance, In 
regard to this, we are to obferve, firft, 
the places in which it is found, being 
all thofe in which the fenfe of feeling is 
moft acute, as in the palms of the hands, 
the extremities of the fingers, and on the 
foles of the feet. The tongue, however, 
is the part where it is moft accurately to 
be obferved : it is more eafily diflinguith- 
able there than any where elfe, and its 
mature and ftrugtare are moft evidently 
‘feén there. 
ts colour in the Europeans is white, but 
in the Negroes, and other black nations, 
it is black ; in the tawny it is yellowith 
the fkin itfelf in both is white; and the 
blacknefs and yellownefs depend alto- 
gether on the colour of this membrane. 
‘The ufes of the corpus reticulare are ta 
preferve the ftrugture of the other parts of 
the integuments, and keep them in their 
determinate form and fituation. Its aper- 
tures give paflage to the hairs, and let 
through the papillae and excretory duéts 
of the fkin: it retains thefe in a cer- 
tain and determinate order, that they 
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RETFORD, a borough-town of Notting- 
hamhhire, fituated twenty-five miles north 


RETICULAR PLExus, plexus reticularis 


RETICULUM, the caul or omentum, 
RETIFORMIS Lacis, in anatomy, thi 


RETINA, in anatomy, the expanfion ¢ 


Difeafes of the Retina. The retina 


cannot be removed out of their place 
and has fome fhare in preferving the foft; 
nefs of the papillae, which renders ther 
fit for the fenfe of feeling. See the ar 
ticles CUTICLE and CuTis, 


fometimes denotes the choroides, whick 
is thus called becaufe its fibres are inter 
woven likea net. See CHOROIDEsS. 


name fometimes given tothis part, froy 
its net-like ftru€ture. See OMENTUM. 


fame with the rete mirabile. See the ar. 
ticle RETE MIRABILE. 


the optic nerve on the internal furface ¢ 
the eye, whereupon the images of o8 
jects being painted, are imprefled, an 
by that means conveyed to the commo# 
fenfory in the brain, where the min 
views and contemplates their ideas. Set 
the article Eve. 


liable to two forts of difeafes; the firtd 
a feparation of fome parts of this men 
brane from the chorordes, At the plag 
where this feparation is made, there fa 
lows an elevation or fold which ftops tk 
light, and binders its paflage to that pa 
of the choroides which 1s covered 
this fold ;. this occafions a fort of tha 
which the patients fee in the air, T 
fecond difeafe of the retina is an atroph 
or wafting of that membrane, 
The caufe of the firft difeafe may be a 
counted for, from the blood-veffels of t 
retina’s turning varicous; for it is eaff 
conceived that the dilatation of th 
veffels may feparate the retina from t 
choroides, in that part which anfwers 
the dilated veffels. This difeafe is obferv 
to proceed from a cold in the head aff 
fome violent exercife, or whatever e 
may have put the blood in a viol 
motion. Its figns are certain appeg 
ances in the air, more or lefs diftant fra 
the patient’s eye, being a kind of 
dows of different figures, modified ° 
cording to the fize and form of. the pa 
of the fetina, which are feparated. 
further account of this difeafe, and t 
manner of treating it, may be feen’ 
Atoms and flies appearing before & 
Eves, under the article EYE. 
In an atrophy of the retina, as the rg 
of light are not fufficiently modified” 
that membrane, they make too vivid 
impreflion on the choroides, wih 
very detrimental to it, Hence enfues 
confi 
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RETRAHENS auriculam, in anatomy, a 
mu(cle of the external ear, confifting of 
a parcel of flefhy fibres, which in fome 
bodies are divided into three diftin@ muf- 
cles arifing from the os temporale, and 
fixed to the hind part of theconcha. But 
thefe mufcles are fo fmall in men, that 
the auricle is feldom moveable at all. See 
the article EAR, 


‘RETRAXIT, in law, is where a plain- 


tiff comes in perfon to the court where 
his aGlion is brought, and declares he 
will not proceed in it, in which cafe the 
action is barred for ever. 

A retraxit differs from a nonfuit in this, 
that it is always where the plaintiff or de- 
mandant is perfonally in court. See the 
article NON-SUIT. 

RETREAT, in war, the retiring or 
moving back again of any army or part 
thereof, 

Rerreat, or Revay, in mafonry, a lit- 
tle recefs or diminution of the thick- 
nefs of a wall, rampart, Gc, in propor- 
tion as it israifed, The retreat, proper- 
ly, is the diminution of a wal] without- 
fide, or the contra&tion of its upper 
courfes more than the foundation. Where 

' the foundation is very long, they ufually 
make two or three retreats. 

RETRENCHMENT literally — fignifies 
fomething cut off or taken from a thing 5 
in which fenfe it is the fame with fub- 
traflion, diminution, &c. 

RETRENCHMENT, in the art of war, any 
kind of work raifed to cover a polt, and 
fortify it againft the enemy, fuch as faf- 
cines loaded with earth, gabions, barrels 
of earth, fand-bags, and generally all 
things that can cover the men and ftop the 
enemy. But retrenchment is more par- 
ticularly applicable to a fofs bordered 
with a parapet; and a poft fortified thus 
is called polt retrenched, or ftrong pott. 
Retrenchments are either general or par- 
ticular: general retrenchments are new 
fortifications made ina place befieged, to 
cover the befiegers when the enemy be- 
come matters of a lodgment on the for- 
tification, that they may be in a condi- 
tion of difputing the ground inch by 
inch, and of putting a ftop to the ene- 
my’s progrefs in expectation of celief. 
See the article RETIRADE. 

Particular retrenchments are fuch as are 
made in the baftions when the enemy are 
matters of the breach. Thefe can never 
be made but in new full baftions, for in 
empty, or hollow ones, there can only 
be made retirades, The particular re- 
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trenchments are made feveral ways, ac- 
cording to the time they have to cover 
themfelves: fometimes they are made 
before-hand, which are certainly the beft. 
The parapets of fuch retrenchments ought 
to be five or fix feet thick, and five feet 
high, with a large and deep fofs, from 
whence ought to run out fall fougades 
and countermines. See FOUGADE. 
RETRIBUTION, retributio, a hand- 
fome prefent, gratuity, or acknowledg- 
ment, given inftead of a formal falary, 
or hire, to perfons employed in affairs 
that do not fo immediately fall under 
eftimation, nor within the ordinary com- 
merce in money. 
RETRIEVE, to recover, get again, or 
repair a thing loft or damaged, 
To retrieve, in falconry, fignifies to 
{pring or find partridges again which have 
been once {prung before. 
RETROACTIVE, in law, that which 
has an influence or effe&t on time paft. 
RETROCESSION, retrocefio, the a& of 
going backwards; more ufually called 
retrogreffion, or retrogradation. See the 
next article. 
RETROCESSION Of the equinox. 
article PRECESSION, 
RETROGRADATION, or RETRO- 
GRESSION, the att or effect of a thing 
moving backwards. 
The retrograde motion of the planets is 
an apparent motion, whereby they feem, 
to an obferver placed on the earth, to 
move backwards, or contrary to the figns. 
See the articles PLANET, ORBIT, &e. 
As tothe retrograde motion of the fun, 
when in the torrid zone, and has his de- 
clination AM (plate CCXXXII. fig. 3-) 
greater than the latitude of the place 
AZ, but either northern or fouthern as 
that is, the fun will apsear to go back- 
wards, or to be retrograde both before 
and after noon. 
For draw the vertical circle, ZGN, to 
be a tangent to the fun’s diurnal circle in 
G, and another, ZON, through the 
fun rifing in O. It is evident all the in- 
termediate vertical circles cut the fun's 
diurnal circle twice; firft, in the arch 
GO, and the fecond time in the arch 
GI. Wherefore, as the fun afeends 
through the arch GO, it continually are 
rives at farther and farther verticals. 
‘But, as it continues its afcent through 
the arch GI, it returns to its former ver- 
ticals; and, therefore, is feen retrograde 
for fome time before noon. The fame, 
as may be fhewn after the fame man- 
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See the 


nm oF 
ner, it does for fome time after noon, 
The retrograde motion of the nodes, is a 
motion of the line of nodes, whereby it 
continually thifts its fituation from ealt to 
welt, contrary to the order of the figns; 
completing i's retrograde circulation in 
the compafs of about nineteen years, af- 
ter which time either of the nodes, hav- 
ing receded from any point of the eclip- 
tic, returns tothe fame again. 
RETROGRESSION of curves, their bend- 
ing or turning backwards, See the ar- 
ticles FLexure and INFLECTION, 
RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiftory, 
a clafs or divifion of animals, whofe cha- 
rafteriftic, it is that they ftale, or make 
water, backwards, both male and female. 
RETURN, returna, or retorna, in law, is 
ufed in divers fenfes. 1, Return of 
writs by fheriffs and bailiffs is a certifi- 
cate made by them to the court, of what 
they have done in relation to the execu- 
tion of the writ direéted to them. This 
is wrote-on the back of the writ by the 
officer, who thus fends the writ back to 
the court from whence it iffued, in order 
that it may be filed. 2. Return of a 
commiffion, is a certificate or anfwer fent 
to the court from whence the commiffion 
iffues, concerning what has been done by 
the commiffioners, 3. Returns, or days 
in bank, are certain days in each term, 
appointed for the return of writs, &c, 
Thus Hillary term has four returns, viz, 
in the king’s bench, on the day next 
after the oStave, or eighth day after Hil- 
lary day on the day next after the fif- 
teenth day from St. Hillary: on the day 
‘after the purification, and on the next 
after the oétave of the purification. In 
the common pleas, in eight days of Sr. 
Hillary: from the day of St, Hillary, in 
fifteen days: onthe day after the purifi- 
cation: in eight days of the purification, 
Eafter term has five returns, viz. in 
the king’s bench, on the day next after 
the fifteenth day from Eafter: on the day 
next after three weeks from Eafter: on 
the day next after one month from Eafter: 
on the day next after five weeks from 
Falter: and on the day next after the 
day following afcenfion-day. In the 
common pleas, in fifteen days from the 
feaft of Eafter: in three weeks from the 
feat of Eafter: in one month from Eatter 
day : in five weeks from Eafter day: on 
the day afer the afcenfion-day. Trinity 
term has four returns, viz. on the day 
following the fecond day after Trinity : 
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on the day following the eighth day af- 
ter Trinity: on the day next after the 
fifteenth day from Trinity : on the day 
next after three weeks from Trinity. In 
the common pleas, on the day after Tri- 
nity: in eight days of Trinity: in fif- 
teen days from Trinity: in three weeks 
from Trinity. Michaelmas term has fx 
returns, vz. on the day next after three 
weeks from St. Michael; on the day 
next after one month of St, Michae}: on 
the day following the fecond day after 
All-fouls; on the day next after the 
fecond day after St. Martin: on the day 
following the oftave of St. Martin: on 
the day next after fifteen days of St. 
Martin, In the common pleas, in three 
weeks from St. Michael: in one month 
from St. Michael: on the day after All- 
fouls: on the day after St. Martin: on 
the oftave of St, Martin: in fifteen days 
from St. Martin. It is to be obferved, 
that, as in the king’s bench, all returns 
are to be made on fome particular day of 
the week in each term, care muit be taken 
not to make the writs out of that court re- 
turnable on a non-judicial day; fuch as 
Sunday, and All-faints, in Michaelmas 
term, the purification in Hillary, the 
afcenfion in Eafter, and Midfummer-day, 
except it fhould fall on the firft day of 


’ Trinity term. ‘See the article TEaM, 
RETURN, in building, isa fide or part that 


falls away from the forefide of any ftrait 
work, 


Returns of a trench, in fortification, are 


the turaings and windings which form 
the lines of a trench, 


RETURNS of a mine, in fortification, are 


the windings of the gallery. See the 


articles GALLERY and MINE. 


RETURNO waBeEeNnno, or RETURNUM 


AVERIORUM, is a writ which lies for a 
perfon who has avowed a diftrefs by him 
made, and proved the fame to be lawfully 
taken, for returning to him the cattle 
diftrained which were before replevied by 
the party diftrained. 


The fame writ is alfo granted when the — 


aétion is removed by recordari or accedas 
ad curiam, inte the court of common 


pleas ; and he whofe cattle were diftrain- 


ed, makes default and does not profecute 
his aétion. 


RETURNUM IrRrRePLectiaBILE, 2 writ - 
for the final return of cattle to the owner, * 


when found to be unjuftly diftrained, 


REVE, REEvE, or GREVE, the bailiff of 


a franchife, or manor, shus called, efpe- 
16 D2 cially 


* rae 
. 


REV 
cially in the weft of England. Hence 
fhire-reve, theriff, port-greve, @c, See 
the article GREVE. 

REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break 
of day, to give notice that it is time for 
the foldiérs to arife, and that the cen- 
tries are to forbear challenging. 

REVEL, a port-town of Livonia, fituated 

"atthe fouth entrance of the guiph of Fin- 
land; eaftlong. 24°, north lat. 59°. — 

REVELATION, the aét of revealing, or 
making a thing public that was before 
unknown: it is alfo uled for the difco- 
veries made by God to his prophets, and 
by them to the world; and more parti- 
cularly for the books of the Old and New 

eftament. Seethe articles BIBLE, IN- 
SPIRATION, FaITH, ProrHecy, &c. 
‘The principal tefts of the truth of any re- 
yelation are, its being worthy of God, 
and confiftent with his known attributes, 
its being agreeable to the clear diftates of 
unprejudiced reafon, and its having a 
tendency to refine, purify, and exalt the 
mind of man to an imitation of the Deity 
in his moral perfettions. 
Mr. Locke, in laying down the diftin& 

rovinces of reafon and faith, obferves, 
¥. That the fame truths may be difco- 
vered by revelation, which are difcover- 
able to us by reafon. 2, That no reve- 
Jation can be admitted againft the clear 
evidence of reafon, 3, That there are 
many things of which we have but im- 
perfect notions, or none at all; and 
others, of whofe paft, prefent, or future 
exiftence, by the natural ufe of our facul- 
ties we cannot have the leaft knowledge : 
and thefe, being beyond the difcovery of 
our faculties, and above reafon, when 
revealed become the proper objeéts of our 
faith. He then adds, that our réafon is 
not injured or difturbed, but affifted and 
improved by new difcoveries of truth” 
goming from the fountain of knowledge. 
Whatever God has revealed is certainly 
true; but whether it be a divine revela- 
tion or no, reafon mutt judge, which can 
never permit the mind to rejeét a greater 
evidence to embrace what is lefs evident. 
There can be no evidence that any tra- 
ditional revelation is of divine original, 
jn the words we receive it, and the fenfe 
we underftand it, fo clear and fo certain, 
as that of the principles of reafon; and, 
therefore, nothing that is contrary to the 
clear and (e!f-evident diftates of reafon, 
hag a yight to be urged or affented to as 
@ matter of faith, wherein reafon has no- 


thipg to do, Whatloever is divine re- 
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velation ought to over-rule all our opi- 
nions, prejudices, and interefts, and has 
a right to be received with ful) affent: 
and fuch a fubmiffion as this, of our rea- 
fon to faith, takes not away, the land- 
marks of knowledge. 

REVELATION of St. Fobn, the fame with 
the apocalypfe, See APOCALYPSE, 
REVELS, entertainments of dancing, 

mafking, aéting comedies, farces, &c, 
antiently very frequent in the inns of 
court, and in noblemens houvfes, but now 
much difufed, The officer who has the 
direétion of the revels at court, is called 

the mafter of the revels. 

REVENUE, the annual incomea perfon re- 
ceives from the rent of his lands, houfes, 
intereft of money in the ftocks, &e. 

REVENUE, in hunting, a flefhy lump form- 
ed chiefly of a clufter of whitifth worms 
on the heads of deer, fuppofed to occafion 
their cafting their horns by gnawing them 
at the roots, 

REVENUE is alfo ufed for a new tail of a 
partidge, growing after the lop of a for- 
mer; this is meafured by fingers; and 
thus they fay a partridge of two, three, or 
four fingers revenue. 

REVERBERATION, reverberatio, in 
phyfics, the a&t of a body repelling or 
refleRing another after its impinging 
thereon. See the article REPULSION. 

REVERBERATION, in chemiftry, denotes a 
kind of circulation of the flame by means 
of a reverberatory, or the return of the 
flame from the top of the furnace back 
to the bottom, chiefly ufed in calcina- 
tion. Reverberation is of two kinds; 
the firft with a clofe fire, that is, a rever- 
beratory furnace, where the flame hag 
no vent at top, being covered with a 
dome or capital, which repells its action 
back on the matter om the veffel that con- 
tains it, with increafed vehemence. Af- 
ter this manner is refining, the diftillation 
of acids, fpirits, @¢. performed. Rever- 
beration with an open fire is that per- 
formed in a furnace or reverberatory, 
whofe regifters are al] open, ufed in cal- 
cination, @&c. See the next article, 

REVERBERATORY, or ReverBERA- 
TING FURNACE, a chemical furnace 
built clofe al! around, and covered at the 
top with a capital of brick or tiles, fo as 
not to give any vent to the heat or flame, 
bat to determine it to reverberate or turn 
back from the brick-work with new 
force upon the matter placed at bottom, 
When the fire has no vent or paffage 
atop, it isa whole reverberatory. Me 

he 
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the middle of the capital is open, and 

only the fides clofe, fo that there is only 

a hallf circulation of the flame, it is called 

an half reverberatory, The reverbera- 

tory furnace is chiefly ufed in the fufion 
and calcination of metals and minerals, 
and on other occafions where the moft 
intemfe heat is required, as in affaying, 

&c. Whenee it is alfo called the melt- 

ing furnace, and affaying furnace. See 

the articles FURNACE, Affaying OVEN, 

LABORATORY, &c. 

REVEREND, reverendus, a title of re- 
{pet given to ecclefiattics. 

he religious abroad are called reverend 
fathers ; and abeffes, prioreffes, Gc, reve- 
rend mothers. With us, bifhiops are right 
reverend, and archbifhops, moft reverend. 
In France, their bifhops, archbifhops, and 
abbots, are all alike moft reverend. 

REVERIE, the fame with delirium, rav- 
ing, or diftraétion. See DELIRIUM, &c. 
It is uled alfo for any ridiculous, extra- 
vagant imagination, ation, or propo- 
fition, a chimera or vifion, But the moft 
ordinary ufe of the word, among englith 
writers, is fora deep diforderly mufing 
or meditation, 

REVERO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Mantua, fituated on the fouth of the 
Po, oppofite to Oftiglia, fifteen miles 
fouth-eatt of Mantua, 

REVERSE, in law, &c. To reverfe figni- 
fies to undo, repeal, or make void. 

REVERSE of a medal, coin, &c, denotes the 
fecond or back. fide, in oppofition to the 
head or principal figure. 

REVERSE, infcncing, a back ftroke. See 
the article FENCING. 

REVERSED, in heraldry, a thing turned 
backwards, or upfide down. 

REVERSION, reverfo, in law, is defined 
to be returning of lands, Ge, into the 
poffeffion of the donor, or his heirs. 


Reverfion, in the law of England, has 


two fignifications ; the one of which is 
an eftate left, which continues during a 
particular eftate in being; and the other 
is the returning of the land, &¢, after 
the particular eftate is ended; and it is 
further faid, to be an interelt in lands, 
when the poffeffion of it fails; or where 
the flate which was for a time parted 
with, returns to the grantors, or their 
heirs. But, according to the ufual de- 
finition of a reverfion, it is the refidue of 
an eftate left in the grantor, after a par- 
ticular eftate granted away ceafes, con- 
tinuing in the grantor of fuch an eftate. 
The difference between a remainder and 
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a reverfion, confifts in this, that the re- 
mainder may belong to any man except 
the grantor; whereas the reverfion re- 
turns to him who conveyed the lands, 
&c. See the article REMAINDER. 

In order to render the do&trine of re- 
verfions ealy, we fhall give the follow- 
ing table; which thew the prefent value 
of one pound, to be received at the end 
of any number of years not exceeding 
forty ; difcounting at the rate of % 4s 
and 3 per cent. compound intereft. Sce 
the article INTEREST,” 


< Value , Value 4 Value 


= at § perjat 4 per} at 3 per 
“| Cent. | Cent. | Cent, 
1) +9524 | .9615 | -9709 
2|}.9070 | .9245 | .9426 
3| 8638 | .8898 | ors 
4| 8227 | 8548 | 8885 
5| +7835 | .8219 | .8626 
6| +7462 | .7903 118375 
7| +7107 | +7599 |.8131 
8] .6768 | .7307 |.7894 
-7026 1.7664 
Ba A Be 
-6496 | .7224 
-6246 | .7034 
.6006 | .6809 
*5775 | -6611 
15553 | 6419 
+5339 | -6232 
+5124 | 6050 
4936 | +5874 
4746 1 +5703 | 
4564 | 5537 
4388 | .$375 
+4219 | -5219 
“4057 | +5067 
+3901 | 4919 
23757 | 4776 
+3607 | 4637 
+3468 | .4502 
+3335 | +4372 
+3206 42434 


+4120 
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2965 | .4000 
2851 | .3883 | 
‘2741 | -3770 
-2636 | .3660 
7534 13554 2 
2437 | -3450_ 
4. 02.343°1 +3359 
2253 4 +3252 


+3158 
3066 
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"The ufe of the preceding table.—To find 
the prefent value of any fum to be re- 
ceived at the end of a given term of 
years, difcounting at the rate of 3, 4, 
or 5 per cent. compound intereft. Find 
By the above table the prefent value of 
al. to be received at the end of the 
given term, which multiply by the 
number of pounds propoled (cutting off 
four figures from the produét on account 
of the decimals) then the refult will be 
the value fought: For example, the pre- 
fent value of 10,000]. to be received ten 
years hence, and the rate of intereft 5 
per cent, ts equal to .6139 X FOoOO = 
639.0000 |, or 61391. Again, the pre- 
fent value of 10,000]. due in ten years, 
the rate of intereft being 3 per cent. is 
-7443 X 10,000 = 7441. 

REvERSION of /eries, in algebra, a kind 
of reverfed operation of an infinite feries. 

_ See the article SERIES. 

REVIEW, in chancery, is ufed for a bill, 
where a caufe has been heard, and a 
decree thereon figned; but fome error 
in law appearing upon the decree, or 
mew matter being difcovered after it was 
made, this bill is given for a freth ex- 
amination into the merits of the caufe. 
f& bill of review mult be exhibited by 
Heave of the court, and is generally ob- 
tained upon oath made of the difcovery 
of fuch new matter, The fun of 201, 
wmuft likewife be paid into court on the 
bringing of this bill, by way of fecurity 
for cofts and delay, in cafe the matter 
thould be found againft the party. 

Hf one part of a decree in chancery be 
repugnant to another, the decree may 
be reverfed by a bill of review. 

REVIEW, in war, is the appearance of an 
army, or part of an army, in order of 
battle, and their being viewed by the 
genera}, that he may know the condition 
of the troops, fee that they are com- 
plete, and be a witnefs of the expertnefs 

_ with which they perform their evolutions 
and other exercifes, 

REVISE, among printers, a fecond or third 
proof of 'a fheet to be printed, taken off 
m order to be compared with the laft 
proof, to fee whether all the mi(takes 
marked in it are corre&ted. See the ar- 
ticle PRINTING. 

REVIVIFICATION, in chemiftry, the 
fame with refufcitation, See the article 
RESUSCITATION, 

Bill of REVIVOR, in chancery, is a bill 
for reviving a caufe, where either of the 
parties dies after the bill and anfwer, and 
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before the caule is heard, or if heard, be- 
fore the decree is inrolled: in which cafe 
this bill muft be brought, praying that 
the former proceeding may ftand revived, 
and be put upon the fame footing as at 
the time of the abatement. 

REVOCATION, in law, fignifies the re- 
calling, or annulling and making void 
fome power, grant, deed, &c. made 
before. 

REVOLUTION, in politics, fignifies a 
grand change or turn in government. 
In which fenfe, the revolution is ufed by 
way of eminence, for the great turn of 
affairs in England, in the year 1688, when 
king James II. abdicating the throne, 
the prince and princefs of Orange were 
declared king and queen of England, &c. 
In geometry the revolution of any figure, — 
is its motion quite round a fixed line, as 
an axis. 

The revolution of a planet, or comet, 
round the fun, is nothing but its courfe 
from any point of its orbit till its return 
to the fame. See OrBIT, PERIOD, 
PLANET and ComET. ; 

REVULSION, in medicine, turning a flux 
of humours from one part to another, © 
by bleeding, cupping, friétion, finapifms, 
blifters, fomentations, bathings, iffues, 
fetons, ftrong purging of the bowels, &c, 
Dr, Van Sweiten, in his Commentaries 
upon the Aphorifms of Boerhaave, ob- — 
ferves, that the ufe of revulfions in dif- 
eafes, is confirmed by daily experience 
as well as by reafon; for fo foon as the 
refiftance to the blood’s motion is either 
diminifhed or totally removedin any part 
of the body, it immediately flows into 
that part with a greater velocity, Thus 
when all the veilels and vifcera of the 
abdomen are fuddenly freed from a con- 
fiderable preffure by the birth of an in- 
fant, all the blood is frequently derived 
into thofe veffels fo forcibly, that unlels 
the fluid veffels and vifcera are comprefled 
by fwathing with a roller, the child-bed 
woman may fuddenly perifh in a fatal 
{woon, for want of the blood’s due pref- 
fure in the veflels of the brain and cere- 
beJlum: the fame thing alfo happens if 
the abdomen is not fwathed, when all 
the water is difcharged at once by para- 
centefis, in the dropfy, If again we 
confider, that the blood propelled by the 
heart is fent partly up to the head, and 
fuperior parts of the trunk, and partly 
downward to the vifcera and lower ex 
tremities, it will be from hence evident, 
that, by diminifhing the refiftance of the 

lower 
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lower veffels, or by evacuating them, the 
quantity and impulfe of the blood will 
then be derived more towards the infe- 
tior parts, aod drawn from thofe that 
are fuperior. It is therefore poffible to 
make a revulfion of the arterial blood 
from an inflamed part to any other, efpe- 
cially when the part towards which the 
revulfion is made, receives its blood from 
the fame common trunks or larger arte- 
ries. The phyficians foment the ex- 
ternal parts of the head in inflammatory 
diforders thereof, that the impulfe of the 
blood, being increafed in the branches 
of the external carotide, may prefs with 
a lefs force upon the parts contained in 
the head. And Galen has long ago eb- 
ferved, that pains are eafed almoft as 
with a charm, by making a revulfion 
with cupping-glaffes. 

The different kinds of revulfion are phle- 
botomy, cupping, friétion, veficatories, 
iffues, fetons, warm bathing, fomenta- 
tions, &c. See PHLEBOTOMY, CuP- 
PING, FRicTION, VESICATORY, &e, 

REYGATE, or RyGare, a borough of 
Surry, twenty-two miles fouth-weft of 
London. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

REZANSKOI, the capital of the province 
of Rezan, in Ruffia: eaft long. 41°, 

; north Jat. 55°, 

| RHABDOIDES, in anatomy, the fame 

with the fagiital future of the fkull. See 

the articles SKULL and SUTURE, 

| RHABDOLOGY, in arithmetic, the doc- 
trine of Neper’s rods, See NEPER. 

RHABDOMANCY,, jaldonavrea, a fpe- 
cies of divination performed by means of 

| rods, See the article DivINATioN, 

| RHACHITIS, in medicine, the rickets, 
See the article RICKETS. 

RHAGADES, in medicine, denotes chaps 
or clefts in any part of the body; arifing 
either from an aridity of the parts, or 
acrimony of the humours ; in both which 
cafes, cooling and emollient applications 
are proper. 

RHAGOIDES, in anatomy, the fecond 
coat or tunic of the eye, more ufually 
called uvea. See the article Uvga. 

RHALADERGWY, a market-town in 
Radnorfhire, in Wales, fituated fifteen 
miles welt of Rador. 

RHAMNUS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria~monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fingle, im- 
perforated, infundibuliform petal, rude 

. on the outfide, and coloured within ; the 
tube is of a turbinated cylindric figure ; 
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the limb patent, divided and acute at the 
bafe of every fegment: the petal has 
little (quammula, and is connivent in- 
wardly; the fruit is a roundith naked 
berry, divided within into fewer celis 
than there are fegments of the corolla; 
the feeds are fingle, roundifh, gibbeus, 
and comprefied on one fide, 

This genus comprehends the buckthorn, 
the black alder, Chrift’s thorn, the ala- 
ternus and the jujube-tree, See the ar- 
ticles JUJUBE and ALATERNUS, 
Buckthorn-berries bruifed on white pa- 
per, give ita green tinéture ; they are 
in confiderable efteem as a cathartic, 
and are celebrated in dropfics, rheuma- 
tifms, and even in the gout; but they 
generally occafion gripes, ficknefs, dry 
the mouth and throat, and leave a thirt 
of long duration: the dofe is about 
twenty of the frefh berries in fubftance, 
and twice or thrice this number in de- 
coction ; an ounce of the exprefled juice, 
or a dram of the berries dried. A (yrup 
prepared of the juice is kept in the 
fhops. ; 

RHAPHONTICUM, the name for the 
root of the rheum. See RHEuM,. 

RHAPSODI, fa}wta, rhapfodifis, in an- 
tiquity, perfons who made a bufinefs of 
finging pieces of Homer's poems. Cuper 
informs us, that the rhapfodi were cloath- 
ed in red when they fung the Iliad, and 
in blue when they fung the Odyfee. 
They performed on the theatres, and 
fometimes ftrove for prizes in contefts of 
poetry, finging, @c. After the two an- 
tagoni(ts had finifhed thair parts, the two 
pieces or papers they were written ia 
were joined together again: whence the 
name, viz. from pawra, fuo, and wr, 
canticum: but there feems to have been 
other rhapfodi of more antiquity than 
thefe people, who compofed heroic poems 
or fongs in praife of heroes and great 
men, and fung their own compofitions 
from town to town fora livelihood, of 
which profeflion Homer himfelf is faid 
to be. 

RHAPSODOMANCY, an antient kind 
of divination performed by pitching on 
a paffage of a poet at hazard, and reck- 
oning on it as a prediction of what was 
to come to pafs. There were various 
ways of praétifing this rhapfodomancy. 
Sometimes they wrote feveral papers or 
fentences of a poet on fo many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like, fhook them to- 
gether in an urn, and drew out one 
which was accounted the lot; fometimes 

they 
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they catt dice ona table whereon verfes 
were writien, and that whereon the die 
lodged, contained the prediétion. A 
third manner was by opening a book, 
and pitching on fome verfe at firft fight. 
‘This method they particularly called the 
fortes Praeneftins ; and afterwards, ac- 
cording to the poet made ule of, fortes 
Homericx, fortes Virgiliane, Ge, See 
the article SORTES. 


"RHAPSODY, fatwa, in antiquity, a 


difcourfe in verfe fung or rehearied by a 
rhapfodift. Others will have rhapfody 
to fignify a collection of verfes, efpecially 
thofe of Homer, which having been a 
long time difperfed in pieces and frag- 
ments, were at length, by Pififtratus’s 
arder, digefted into books called rhap- 
fodies, from fawrw, fuo, and wn, canti- 
cum, Hence, among moderns, rhap- 
fody is alfo ufed for an affemblage of 
paflages, thoughts, and authorities raked 
together from divers authors, to com- 
pole fome new picce. 
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images which may affift nature withou 
opprefling it. Voffius defines rhetoric 


fubje&t affords of ufe for perfuafion 
Hence, as every author muft invent ar 
guments to make his (ubjeé& prevail, dif. 
pofe thofe arguments, thus found out, i 
their proper places, and give them the em 
belifhments of language proper to th 
fubje&t ; and if this difcourfe be intend 
ed to be delivered in public, utter the 
with that decency and force which ma 
ftrike the hearer; rhetoric becomes di 
vided into four parts, invention, difpo 
fition, elocution, and pronunciation. Se 
INVENTION, Disposirion, ELocu 
TION, and PRONUNCIATION. 

Rhetoric and oratory differ from eac 
other as the theory from the praétice; th 
rhetorician being he who defcribes the 
rules of eloquence, and the orator h 
who ufes them to advantage.  Ordi 
narily, however, the two are ufed indif. 
ferently for each other. See the articl 
ORATORY. 


RHE, or Reet, a little ifland in the bay 
of Bifcay, near the coaft of Aunis in For the chara&ters in rhetoric, fee th 
France: welt long. 1° 30’, north lat, article CHARACTER. 
46° 14/. RHETORICAL NuMBERS. See the ar 

RHEEDEA, in botany, a genus of plants ticle NUMBER. 
the chara&ters whereof are not perfeétly RHEUM, eevya, a thin ferous humou 


afcertained: there is no calyx; the co- 
rolla confifts of four patent, concave, 
vertically ovated petals; the filaments 
are numerous, the germen globole; the 
frui¢ is oval, fmall, fucculent, and uni- 
Jocular ; the feeds are three, of an ovato- 
oblong figure, long and odly furrowed. 


RHEIMS, or Reims, a‘city of France, 


capital of the province of Champain, 
one of the moft elegant cities in France, 
fituated feventy-five miles north-ealt of 
Paris: eaft long, 4°, north lat. 49° 20', 


RHETORIANS, a fect of heretics in 


Egypt, fo denominated from Rhetorius 
their leader. ‘The diflinguifhing doc- 
trine of this herefiarch, as reprefented 
by Philaftrius, was, that he approved of 
all the herefies before him, and taught 
that they were all in the right, 


RHETORIC, rhetorica, the art of fpeak- 


ing copioufly on any fubje&, with all 
the adventage of beauty and force. 

Lord Bacon defines rhetoric very philofo- 
phically, to be the art of applying and 
addrefling the di&tates of reafon to the 
fancy, and of recommending them there 
fo as to affect the will and defires, The 
end of rhetoric, the fame author obferves, 
is to fill the imagination with ideas and 


RHEUM, the RHAPHONTIC PLANT, 


occafionally oofing out of the glan 
about the mouth and throat. See t 
article HUMOUR, 

Rheum is alfo ufed fora catarrh. Seet 
article CATARRH. i 
For the rheum in the eyes, fee the artic 
EPIPHORA. 


botany, a genus of the enneandria-tr 
gynia clafs of plants, the corolla wher 
of confifts of a fingle petal, which is na 
row at the bafe, and impervious: t 
limb is divided into fix obtufe fegment 
alternately fmaller: there is no perica 
pium: the feed is fingle, large, triqu 
trous, acute, and furrounded with me 
branaceous rims. 
The root of this plant, which appea 
evidently to have been the rhubarb of th 
antients, is by many comfounded wit 
the modern rhubarb, though confidera 
ly different both in appearance and qua 
lity. he raphontic root is of a dufk 
colour on the furface, of a loofe fpon 
texture, confiderably more eftringen 
but lefs purgative than the rhubarb; i 
this laft intention two or three drams ar 
required for adofe. Itis an ingredie 
in the venice-treacle, and in fome of t 
cold 
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colder compoftions of the fhops, but 
in thefe rhubarb is generally ufed in its 
place, 
*Rhaphontic-root, the pound, pays, on: 
importation, 2s, and 7d, and, on ex- 
portation, draws back 2s. 3,294, 
HEUMATISM, in medicine, a di 
-ftemper that happens moft commonly in 
fpring or autumn, when there is a re- 
markahle change of air from hot to cold, 
and from cold to bot, or when the wind 
fuddenly fhifts to any oppofte point. It 
‘begins, according to Sydenham. with a 
fhivering and other fymptoms of a fever, 
and in a day’or two's time, or fome- 
times fooner, ‘a vehement paint feizes one 
ov more of the limbs, faging fometimes 
in one place and fometimes in another, 
efpecially im the arms, wrifts, fhoulders, 
and knees: very often there is a rednefs 
and (wellitiz, and the fever gradually 
goes off while the pain remains, This 
diftemper often runs out into a great 
length, continuing fometimes for tome 
months or yéats, not perpetually, with 
the fame violence, but coming and go- 
ing, ‘and from time to time renewing its 
paroxyfms. 
It chiefly attacks perfons in the flower of 
their age, after violent exercife, or a great 
heat of the body from any other caufe, 
and then being téo fuddenly cooled, 
Its proximate caule Boerhaave takes to 
be an inflammation of the lymphatic ar- 
teries of the membranes near the liga- 
ments of the joints, but not fo violent 
as to bring on a fuppuration. This 
difeafe is nearly a-kin to the gout and 
feurvy, and the blood is like that of 
thofe afli&ed with the pleurify. The 
pain is exafperated upon the leaft mo- 
tion: it fometimes attacks the loins and 
coccendix, and fometimes the brain, 
lungs, and'vilcera: when it feizes the 
loins it is then called Jambago: in this 
cafe, Sydenham obferves that there is a 
moft violent pain in the fmall of the back, 
which fometimes extends to the os fa- 
crom, and is like a fit of the gravel, only 
the patient does not vomit, If this dil- 
-eafeis unfkilfully treated, it may conti- 
nue” feveral months or years, but not 
always with the fame violence, but by 
fits. If it continues and increafes, it 
may caufe’a ftiff joint, which will fcarce 
yield to any remedy. 
Sydenham directs to take away ten ounces 
of blood on the fide affected ; this muft 
be repeated three or four times, or 
eftener, once every other or every third 
You. IV. 
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tient will bear, ‘he diet muft be very 
thin, and an emuifion of the four cold 
feeds may be given; as allo a pultice of 
weite-tread and milk, tinged with a 
fittle faffron, may be laid to the part af- 
feéted : a clyfter of milk and fogar may 
be injected on thofe days the bleeding is 
omitted. Ifthe patient cannot bear fre- 
quent bleeding, after the fecond or third 
time give the common purging potion 
every other day, and an ounce of diaco~ 
dium at night, till he recovers. 

In an incipient rheamatifin of the fhoul- 
ders, Hoffman fays that nothing is better 
than a blilter laid between the feapulz ; 
but if it happens to the pléthoric, cup- 
ping, with facrification in. the lower 
parts, Yepeated every month, does fignal 
dervice. . The fame phyficiati. thinks Jit 
may be proper to chew rhubarb, from two 
feruples to a dram, with raifins or cur- 
rants, two or three times a week. P 
The {pirit of harthhorn and the balfam of 
guaiacum, given in the quantity of twen« 
ty or thiity drops, three or four times a 
day, Dr. Shaw fays, is of great fervice ; 
but he thinks nothing better than a decoc~ 
tion of the fudorific woods, to the quan- 
tity of a quart a day, fora month or fix 
weeks together. This laft, when affifted 
with crude antimony and mercurius dul- 
cis, Hoffman recommends in the venereal 
rheumatifn, which often rifes from the 
remains of a lues venerea contained in- 
the mafs of blood. In a fcorbutic rheu- 
matifm, or that arifing from the feurvy, 


Sydenham dire&ts the patient to take the . 
fcorbutic eleStuary and water, if he can- a 


not bear any kind of evacuation. 

He obferves, that young perfons who live 

temperately may be cured by a fimple 

refrigerating diet, and moderate nourilh- 

ing, with as much certainty as by ré- 

peated bleeding: for inftance, Jet the 

patient live four days upon whey alone 5 

and after that white bread may be al- 
lowed for dinner, and on the’laf day of 

his illnefs he may be ailowed it for fup- 

per. When the fymptoms ceafe he.may 

have boiled chickens, ‘or any thing of, 


eafy digeltion, but every third day he- 


muft live upon whey only, “till His 
firengih returns. . Boerhaave’s method 
of cure is to the fame effeét, only he ade 
vifes warm baths and ftrong blifters to be 
laid upon the partaffefled, nay even cau- 
teries themfelvess but Hoffman obierves 
that great caution fhould be ufed with re- 
gard to topics, “for if the patient’s contti- 
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tution is fanguineous they fhould all be 
avoided, and the part covered carefully 
with the bed-cloaths; but if there is a 
thick, cold, ftagnating humour in the 
part, and a fenfe of cold, with a ftric- 
ture of the pores, then friétions may be 
ufed with rough warm cloths, and after- 
wards cupping with fearifications, If the 
part becomes {tiff and inflexible, with a 
numbnefs, which is called a parefis, 
then take human or canine axungia, 
two ounces; balfam of Peru, and oil of 
cloves, each two drams; with which 
make a liniment for the part: this has 
been known to have a wonderful effect. 
Arbuthnot fays that cream of tartar in 
water-gruel, taken for feveral days, will 
, abate the pains and fwellings confider- 
ably by its acidity, correéting the alka- 
line falts of the blood. 
Cheyne fays, that the hot and inflamma- 
tory rheumatifins have all the fymptoms 
of the gout, and, like it, change from 
piace to place, and by over violent eva- 
cuations may be tranflated upon the no- 
ble organs. 
RHEXIA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of four roundifh 
patent petals inferted into the calyx; the 
fruit is a roundifh capfule, formed of 
four valves, containing four cells, and 
-inclofed in the belly of the cup; the feeds 
are roundifh and numerous. 

RHEXIS, among oculifts, denotes a rup- 


ture of the cornea of the eye. See the 
article Eye. 
RHIME, in poetry. See RHYME, 


RHINANTHUS, YELLOW-RATTLE, in - 


botany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- 
Apermia clafs of plants, the corolla where- 

_ of isaringent fingle petal; the tube is 
almoft cylindric, and of the length of 
the cup; the limb is dehifcent, and com- 
preffed at the bafe; the upper lip is ga- 
leated, compreffed, emarginated and nar- 
row; the lower one is patulous, plane 
and femitrifid : the fruit is an orbiculat- 
ed, erest, compreffed, bilocular and bi- 
valved capfule: the feeds are numerous 
and compreffed. 

RHINE, a great river rifing in the country 
of the Grifons, in Switzerland, and, run- 
ning north, continues its courfe till it 
forms the lake of Conftance; from 

“whence it turns welt, and having vilited 
BaGil, runs north, dividing Suabia from 
Alfatia; from thence it runs through the 
Palatinate, and receiving the Neckar, the 

Maine and the ‘Mofelle, continues its 
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courfe north by Mentz, &c. After enter. 
ing the Netherlands at Skenkinchans, i 
is divided into feveral channels, the two 
largeft whereof obtain the names of the 
Lech and the Waal, which running 
through the United-provinces dilcharge 
themfelves into the German Sea, below 
Rotterdam. : 

RHINE lower circle confifts of the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine and the three ecclefi- 
aftical ele&torates, viz. thofe of Cologn, 
Mentz, and Triers. 

RuINe upper circle confifted of the. Land- 
graves of Alfatia and Hefle, comprehend- 
ing the Wetteraw: but only Heffe can 
be accounted a part of Germany at pre- 
fent, France having united Alface to that | 
kingdom. 

RHINEBURG, 2 town of Germany, in | 
the circle of the lower Rhine and eleéto- 
rate of Cologn, fituated fifteen miles ealt — 
of Gelder. 

RHINEFIELD, the name of two towns 
of Germany, one whereof is fituated in 
the circle of Suabia, on the Rhine, eight | 
miles eaft of Bafil; the other is the ca- 
pital of the county of Rhinefield, fituated | 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, fixteen | 
miles north-weft of Mentz. 

RHINE-LAND-ROoD, in fortification, &e. 
a meature of two fathoms, or twelve feet, 
ufed by the Dutch and German engi- — 
neers, &c. 

RHINOBATUS, in ichthyology, a fpe- 
cies of the raja, with only a fingle row of 
prickles in the middle of the back. See 
the article Raja, : 

RHINOCEROS, in zoology, an order of 
the jumenta, having eleven fore-teeth 
in each jaw; there are no canine teeth; 
the nofe is ornamented with a fingle or 
double horn, which is permanent. This, 
of all quadrupeds, approaches neareft to 
the elephant in fize, the body being near 
ly as bulky, but the legs much fhorter. 
A full grown rhinoceros is fourteen feet — 
high, and the legs are fo fhort with all 
this height, that the belly comes near — 
the ground: the head is very large and — 
oblong, of an irregular figure, broad at — 
top and depreffed towards the fnout; the — 
ears refemble thdfe of a hog: the eyes 
are very fmall, and fituated at a {mall 
diftance from the extremity of the fnout : 
on the upper part of the fnout, near the 
extremity, ftands the horn, growing to 
about two feet and a half in length, 
bent a little back, of a black colour, and 
vaftly fire: and hard; the fkin is ree 
markably thick and hard, {9 that the 

cvea> 
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creature could not turn its body in any di- 
re&tion but for the joints and folds in it: 
the tail is fhort, and furnifhed with fome 


See plate CCXXXII. fig. 2, which re- 

prefents a young rhinoceros with a fhort 

obtufe horn; there being fome fpecies 
which have the horn much longer. 

RHINOCEROS BIRD, a large bird about the 

fize of the european raven, which it 
greatly refembles: it is fo called from a 
true horn, which, rifing from the root of 
the beak, bends upwards. See plate 
CCXXXII, fig. 6. 
There are other two varieties of this 
horn brought from thg Eaft-Indies, all 
belonging to different he of hydro- 
corax, See HyDROCORAX. 

RHIZOPHORA, in botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
called, by Plumier, mangles: the flower 
is erest, being compofed of a fingle pe- 
tal, divided into four fegments; the feed 
is fingle, very long, and of a clavated 
figure, pointed at the end, 

RHODES, the capital of an ifland of that 
name, fituated in the Mediterranean-fea, 
in eaft long. 28°, and between 36° and 
372% north lat. 

RHODIOLA, or Ruopta, in botany, a 
genus of the polygamia-dioecia clafs of 
plants, which produces two kinds ' of 
flowers, viz. hermaphrodite and female 
ones ; both which are compofed of four 
petals, only much longer in the herma- 
phrodite than in the female flowers: the 
fruit confifts of four corniculated capfules, 
containing numerous roundifh feeds. 

| RHODIUM ticnum, RHODIAN woop, 
in botany, the fame with afpalathus. 
See the article ASPALATHUS, 

Jamaica affords a wood, called, by the 
people there, rofe-wood ; which, though 
not the rhodium of the fhops, has never- 
thelefs much of its fmell: it ts deferibed 
by Sir Hans Sloane to be a tree growing 

_ to twenty or more feet in height, and 
thick enough to afford the largeft feg- 
ments we ever meet with of it; and 
poflibly an adulteration of the true rho- 
dium with this wood may be the true 
caufe why the rhodium is not allowed to 
be the root, but a f{pecies of cytifus, as 
Hoffman affirms. 
The flowers @f the Jamaica rofe-wood 
are fmall and white, confifting of three 
petals, and flanding in clufters: the fruit 
is aberry of the fize of a pepper-corn ; 
and the leaves of the tree are pinnated. 


BHODODENDRUD, in botany,,a genus 


long and extremely thick black hairs. 


Pers. 


of the decandria-monogynia clafs of 


' plants, the calyx of which is a permanent 


perianthium, divided into five fegments ; 


the corolla is a wheel thaped, funnel-_— 
fhaped, fingle petal: the fruit is an oval - 


angular capfule, containing five cells, in 
which are a great many very fmall feeds. 


RHODON, in pharmacy, an appellation 


given to feveral compofitions, on account 
of rofes being the chief ingredient in 
them; as the diarrhodon, rhodofaccha- 
rum, &c, See DIARRHODON and ROsE, 


RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadri- 


lateral figure whofe oppofite fides and an- 
gles are equal, but is neither equilateral 
nor equiangulars as the figure NOPQ, 
plate CCXXXII. fig. 5. 


RHOMBOIDES, in anatomy, a thin, broad, 


and obliquely fquare flefhy mutcle, fitu- 
ated between the bafis of the feapula and 
the {pina dorfi; fo called from its figure. 
Its general ufe is to draw, backward and 
upward, the {ubfpinal portien of the bafis 
{capule. 


RHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiftory, the 


name of a genus of fpars, given them 
from their being of a rhomboidal form. 
They owe this figure to an admixture of 
particles of iron, and confit of fix planes. 
Of this genus there are only two known 
{pecies. 1. A white, thin one, with very 
thin crufts; and, 2. A whitifh brown 
thick one, with thicker crufts. Thefe 
are both found in the foreft of Dean in 
Gloucelterfhire, and in other places where 
there are iron-ores. 


RHOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique- 


angled parallelogram, or a quadrilateral 
figure whofe fides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal, two of the op- 
pofite ones being obtufe, and the other 
two acute, as ABCD, plateCCXXXII, 
fig. 4. ‘ 

To find the area of a rhombus, upon 
CD, affumed as a bale, let fa!l the per- 
pendicular Ae, which is the altitude of 
the figure; then multiply the bafe by the 
altitude, the produét will be the area. 


RmomeBus, the PEARL-FIsH, in ichthyo- 


logy, a {pecies of pleuronectes, with the 
eyes on the left fide: it isa moderately 
large fpecies, but is not fo thick and 
flethy asthe turbot, nor is its fleth fo well 
tafted. See the articles PLEURONECTES 
and TuRBOT, 


RHONE, one of the largeft rivers in 


France, which rifing in one of the Alps 
of Switzerland, paffes through the lake 


RHO ( ona}? OR HG oe, 
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of Geneva, vifits that city, and then . 


runs fouth-weft to Lyons, where joining 
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the river Soane, it continues its courfe 
due fouth, paffing by Orange, Avignon, 
and Arles, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean a little weftward of Marfeilles. 


RHOPALIC verses, in antient poetry, 


a kind of veries, which’ beginning with 
monofyllables, were continued in words 
growing gradually longer and longer to 
the lait. 


RHOPOGRAPHI, in antiquity, painters 


who confined themielves to low fubje as, 
as animals, plants, landfkips, &c. See 
the article PAINTING. 


RHUBARB, rhabarbarum, in pharmacy, 


a thick root, of an oblong figure, large 
at the head, and tapering pretty fuddenly 
ag it extends in length. It is fometimes 


fingle, but more ufually “divided: into’ 


two or three parts at thelower end. We 
frequemtiy meet with it in pieces of four, 
five, or fix inches jong, and three or 
four in diameter at the top; it is of a to- 
Jerably {mooth and even {urface, and ex- 
ternally of a faint yellow colour, witha 
large admixture of brown; it is mode- 
rately heavy but not hard; it cuts 
through very freely and eafily with a 
knife, efpecially if the blade of it has 
been rendered a litrle un&tuous fir, by 


, » drawing it over an almond or any other. 


fatty fubftance, When freth cut it is 
found to be of a marbled or variegated 
“appearance; its colours are a pale but 
bright yellow, and a faint reddifh. The 


yellow is the ground-colour, and the red 
is difpofed in thort irregular veins, much 


- in the manner of the darker colour jn the 


common nutmeg. It is of a fomewhat 
Jax and {pongy texture; it has an agree- 
able and aromatic fmell, and a bitterifh, 
‘aftringent, and fubacid tafte, upon the 
‘whole not difagreeable: it tinges the 
fpittle to a fine bright yellow on being 
held fome time in the mouth. 

Rhubarb is to be chofen freth, tolerably 
hard and moderately heavy# and fuch as 
does not duft the fingers in handling ; 
fuch as infufed a few minutes in water 
gives it a fine yellow, and, when bruiled 
In a mortar, has a reddifh colour with the 
yellow. Rhubarb is not fo often adul- 
terated as damaged; care is to be taken 
that it be not wet, nor rotten; much of it 
is fubjeét, af-er iteeping too long, to be 
worm-eaten and full of holes on the fur- 
face, ‘There are certain traders in this 
drug, who havea way of filling up thefe 
heles with the powder of fome of the 
worlt and molt decayed pieces 3 but this 


‘ mors, and afterwards gently aftringes 


is eaflly difcovered, and fuch rhubarb 
ought always to be rejected, 

he antients were not acquainted with 
the true rhubarb: their rhubarb appears to 
be the rheum, or raphontic plant which, 
tho’ Linnzus makes it the fame with the 
rhubarb, is yet very different in quality 
if not in charaGters. See Ruoeum, 
The rhubarb is brought to us from 
Roffia, and from the Eaft Indies, It is 

roduced in great plenty on the confines 
of China and Tartary, aod in many 
parts of Tartary itfelf; the mountains of | 
Tibet abound with it, and a very confi. | 
derable part of what is fent inte Europe 
grows there. 
It waslong bites the rhubarb was known 
m Europe, but of late it hasbeen fent from | 
Ruilia to the gardens of Paris and Chel- | 
fea, in both which it thrives extremely ‘ 
well, and ftands the fevereft colds unhurt, ~ 
Other avthors makeit the lepathum bar- 7 
dane folio undulato glabro: and as there 
are (ufficient proofs that we now have the | 
true rhubarb among vs, it will be eafy | 
to propagate a quantity of if, in order” 
to try whether its virtues, when pro- — 
fuced with us, will be the fame with 
thoie it poflefies as brought from its nav _ 
tive climate, See LAPATHUM. 
The root. of the native rhubarb plant is 
Jong, thick, and perennial; its bark, — 
while growing, is of a brownifh red 
colour; but under this the fubftance of 
the root is of the true colour of dried rhue— 
barb, only deeper, of the right nutmeg~- 
grain, marbled with red and yellow, 
and has the true fmell and tafte of rhu- 
barb, efpecially about the upper part of — 
the root: it has a vifcofity mdeed in the 
mouth, tho’ rhubarb, as we meet with © 
it in the fhops, has not; but this may 
only be the difference of the fame root 
frefh and dried. 
Rhubarb poffeffes the double virtue of a 
cathartic and an aftringent; it readily 
evacuates particularly the bilious hue 


Pa 


and ftrengthens the ftomach and inteftines, 
It is given with great fuccels in all ob- 
ftruétions of the liver, in the jaundice, 
in diarrheeas, and in the fluor albus 
and gonorrhoeas; it is alfo an excellent 
remedy againft worms, It is fometimes 
given as a purgative, fometimes as only 
an alterant; and, which ever way it is 
taken, it is an excellent medicine, agree- 
ing with almoft all ages and conftitus 
tions, ‘The only cafes in which its ule is 


a 
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Monk's RHUBARB, rhaponticum, 
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 €6 be avoided, are thofe in which the 
blood and viftera are too hot. Fallopius 
fays it is never to be given to people who 
have djforders of the kidneys or bladder, 
as it is apt to occafion an extraordinary 
heat in thofe parts; and Simon Pauli 
tells us of vertigoes brought on by a too 
free and continued ufe of it. 

Rhubarb is given in powder in infufion, 
and in its own crude folid ftate; the 
chewing it perhaps being the belt way of 
giving it of all others, when it is in- 
tended to ftrengthen the ftomach and 
affit dige fiat ; the quantity of twenty- 
five grains, or thereabour, fhould be 


chewed daily on thofe occafions, an hour , 


before eating; this is alfo by much the 
beft way of taking it againft obflrutions 
of the vilcera. Its dofe in. powder is 
from half a (cruple to two feruples; in 
infufion, about a drachm of it will purge 
gently; but the dofe may be increafed 
totwo drachms. It is obfervable, that 
neither the iofofion, nor the decoétian, 
nor eventhe extract of rhubarb, purge 
near fo brifkly as the root itfelf in 
powder. | a 
The preparations of rhubarb in ufe in 
the fhops are, 1x. The tinSure in fpi- 
rit, 2. Vhe tinéture in wine: and, 3. 
The extraG ; though the laft is but little 
ufed, 

See the 
article RHAPONTICUM. 


| White RUUBARB, a name given to mecho- 


acan. See the article MECHOACAN. 


| RHUMB, Rump, or Rum, in naviga- 


tion, a vertical cirele of any given place, 
or the inter/e&tion of fuch a circle with 
the horizon; in which Jaft fenfe rhumb 
is the fame with a point of the compafs, 
See the article COMPASS. 


RuuMB- LINE, loxodromia, is allo ufed for 


the line which a thip defcribes when fail- 
ing in the fame collateral point of the 
compals, or oblique to the meridians. 
Now that fuch rhumb-lines are fpirals, 
which continually approach to the pole 
but never fall into it, as Abcdefe, plate 
CCXXXII. fig. 7. is evident tor the 
‘following reafons. In any place on the 
furface of the globe, the rhumb running 
north and fouth, coincides with the me- 
ridian of that place; the eaft and weft 
rhumbs are perpendicular tothe meridian, 
and the other rhumbs are oblique to it: 
but this obliquity is the fame under 
‘every meridian ; and therefore all the 
rhumbs, except the north and fouth, cut 

the meridians at equal angles. When 
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right lines are parallel to each other, 2) 
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right line will cut them at equal angles 3 
but not fo when they are inclined to one 
another: therefore {everal inclining lines 
cannot be cut at equal angles, but by a 
curve line bending towards the place 
where thofe lines would meet. Now the 
meridians being inclined to each other, 
and meeting in the poles, the oblique 
rhumbs mutt be curve-lines continually 
approaching the poles. But, in every 
Jatitude, an oblique rhumb runs between 
the prefent parallel and the pole; and a 
line cannot cut feveral. other lines ay 


~ equal angles in the fame point: confe- 


quently the rhumb-lines are {pirals, 
which continually wind round the poles 
without ever falling into them. 

Again, that thefe {piral rhumbs, on the 
globe, are of the fame kind with the pro- 
portional fpiral, will appear hence: let 
PABC, &c. (ibid.) be the ftereogra- 
phic proje&tion of part of the fphere, on 
the plane of the equator; avhere ABC 
DEF is part of the equator; P the pole; 
PA, PB, PC, &c. are meridians; and 
the fpiral Abcdefs, one of the rhumbs. 
Now, in fuch a projeétion, the lines in- 
terfecting each other, form angles equal 
to the angles on the fphere which they 
reprefent: therefore the projection of the 
rhumb, Adbdcd, @e. cuts the radii, or 
meridians, PA, PB, PC, &c, at equal 


angles; and. as this is a property of the — 


proportional fpiral, the fpiral rhambs 
mutt be analogous to the proportional 
ipiral. Hence the differences of longi- 
tude AB, AC, AD, @¢., are the Joga. 
rithms of the intercepted parts of the me- 
tidians, Pb, Pe, Pd, &e. 


RHUS, sumacu, in botany, &c. the 


name given by Linnzus to a plant cal 
led CoTINUs by other authors, and al- 
ready defcribed under that name. See 
alfo the article SUMACH. 


RHYME, RuimMeE, Rye, or RimgE, in 
poetry, the fimilar found, or cadence and - 


termination of two words which end two 
verfes, &e, Or rhyme is a fimilitude 
of found between the laft fyllable or fyl- 
lables of a verfe, fucceeding either ime 
mediately or at a diftance of two or three 


‘jines. : 


Rhymes are either fingle, double, or 
triple, though the two latt are much dif. 
vied. 
pei fect or whole rhymes, and imperfe& or 
half rhymes. A whole or perfe&t rhyme 
is where theres a fimilitude of found 
without any difference: an imperfec& 

’ thyme 


Single rhymes are divided into- ~ 


. 


tess 
he 
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rhyme is where there is a fimilitude of 
found, with a difference either in refpect 
of the pronunciation or orthography, but 
chiefly the former, Single rhymes: are 
again divided into feminine and mafcu- 
line rhymes: the feminine rhyme is that 
where the laft fyllable of the rhyme ends 
with an ¢ mute; and the masculine 
rhymes are thole of all other words, 
Double rhymes are thofe where two words 
terminate alike through the whole two laft 
fyllables, Plain rhymes are thofe where 
the two rhyming verfes fucceed immedi- 
ately to each other: and crofs rhymes are 
thofe where the verfes are fo difpofed as 
that the firft rhymes with the third, and 
the fecond with the fourth, 

‘There is no rule in poetry, fays Du Bos, 
whofe obfervance colts fo much trouble, 
andis productive of lefs beauties in verfe, 
than that of rhyming. Rhyme frequently 
maims and almoft always enervates the 
fenfe of the difcourfe, for one bright 
thought which the paffion of rhyming 
throws in our way by chance, is, without 
doubt, ‘every day the caufe of a hundred 
ethers that people would blufh to make 
ufe of were it not for the richnefs or no- 
velty of the rhyme with which thefe 
thoughts are attended, 
And yet the allurement of rhyme has 
nothing in it worth comparing to the 
charms of numbers and harmony. The 
“terminating of a fyllable with a particu: 
Var found is no beauty in itfelf. The 
beauty of a rhyme is only a relative one, 
which confilts in a conformity of termi- 
nation between the two laft or two cor- 
refponding verfes. ‘This ornament there- 
fore, which is of fo fhort a duration, is 
perceived only at the end of two verfes, 
and after having heard the laft word of 
the fecond verfe, which rhymes to the 
firft. One is not even fenfible of this plea- 
fure, but at the end of three or four 
verfes, if the mafculine and feminine 
rhymes are interwoven, fo that the firft 
and fourth be mafculines, and the fecond 
and third feminines: a mixture which is 
very much ufed in feveral kinds of 
poetry. But even in thofe verfes where 
the richnefs thereof difcovers itlelf at the 
end of the fecond verfe, it is the greater 
or leffer conformity between the two laft 
words of thefe verfes, which forms its 
elegance. Nor, for the moft part, do 
people upon hearing the fecond rhyme, 
recal the firft diftin&tly enough to be 
charmed with their perfeGtion. Their 
merit is known ratherby reflection than 
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fenfation, fo trifling is the pleafure b 
which « tickles the ear. Numbers and 
harmony are a light which throws out a 
con{tant luftre ; but rhyme is a mere flafh, 
that dilappears after having given only 
a fhort-lived fplendor. See the articles 
NuMBER, METRE, &c, 

Rhyme owes its origin to the barbarouf- 
ne{s of our anceftors. The people from 
whom the modern nations are defcended, 
and who fubverted the roman empire, had 
their poets, who being ignorant, andthe 
languages in which they wrote not fufi- 
ciently 1mproved to bear a handling ac- 
cording to the rules of metre, they fan- 
cied there would be fome ornament in 
terminating with the fame found two con- 
fecutive or relative parts of a difcourfe, 
both of which were to be of an equal ex- 
tent. 
that rhyme firft refe in Europe. 
new-born languages were not only forced 
to fubmit to the flavery of rhyming, but 


it paffed even to the latin tongue, the ue. 


of which was ftill retained by a particu- 
Jar fet of people. The practice of Jeonine 
verfe was introduced as early as the VII Ith 
century, and prevailed at the time the fol- 
Jowing ones were made, 

Fingitur hac {pecie bonitatis odore refertus, 
Tfius ecclee fundator rex Dagobertus. 
Thefe leonine verfes difappeared upon the 
rifing of that light, whofe dawn appeared 
in the XVth century. 

Since the reftoration of learning in the 
XViIth century, attempts have been made 
to banifh rhyme out of the modern poetry, 
and to fettle the englifh and french verfes 
on the footing of the antient greek and la- 
tin ones, by fixing the quantities of fyl- 
lables and trufting wholly tothofe, and to 
the numbers and meafure. ‘This Milton 
has done with great fuccefs, and after him 
Philips, Addifon, ‘Thomfon, Young, 
and fome others. Verles of this kind 
are called blank verfes, The French have 
attempted the fame, but not with equal 
fuccefs; which has convinced the world, 
that this kind of meafure is inconfiftent 
with the french tongue. 


RHYPTICS, fume, in medicine, deter- 


gent remedies. See DETERGENTS. 


RHYTHM, (v94@-, in mufic, the variety 
in the movement, as to the quicknefs or — 


flowne(s, Jength or fhortnefs of the notes. 
Or it may be defined more generally, the 
proportion which the parts of the motion 
have to each other. See the next article. 
Ariftides, among the antient mulicians, 
applies the word rbythmus three ways, 
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awiz. either to immoveable bodies, when 
their parts are rightly proportioned to 
each other, asa well made ftatue, Gc. 
Or to things that move regularly, as in 
dancing, in the dumb fhews of panto- 
mimes, &c. Or, thirdly, to the motion 
of found, or voice, in which the rhythmus 
confilts of fhort and long fyllables, or 
nates, joined together in fome kind of or- 
der, foas their cadence on the ear may 
be agreeable. ‘This, in oratory, 1s what 
we call numerous ftyle; and when the 
tones of the voice are well chofen, an 
harmonical ftyle. See STYLE. 
In effest, rhythm, in general, is perceived 
either by the eye or ear, and may be either 
with or without metre; but the ftricét 
rhythm of mofic is only perceived by the 
ear, and cannot exift without it. The firtt 
either exilts withoutfound, as in dancing ; 
or with founds. It may be either without 
any difference of acute and grave, as in 
a drum; or with a variety of thele, as 
inafong. The rhythm of the antients, 
Mr, Malcolm obferves:, was very differ- 
ént from: that of the moderns: the for- 
mer was only that of the long and fhort 
fyllables of the words and verfes, and had 
no other forms or varieties than what the 
_ metrical art afforded. ‘The changes there- 
in are nothing but thofe made from one 
kind of metre to another, as from iambic 
to choraic, &c. Inthe modern mufic, 
theconftitution of the rhythm differs from 
that of the verfe fo far, that in fetting 
mufic to words, the thing chiefly tegard- 
_ed, is to accommodate the long and fhort 
notes to the fyllables in {uch a manner as 
that the words be well feparated, and the 
accented fyllables of each word fo confpi- 
cuous, that what is fung may be diftinét- 
ly underftood. See MELopDy, 
Voflius fays, the rhythm, which does not 
exprefs the very forms and figures of 
things, can have no effect ; and that the 
antient poetical numbers alone are juftly 
contrived for this end. He adds, that 
the modern languages and verie are alto- 
gether unfit for mufic; and that we fhall 
never have any right vocal mufic, till our 
poets learn to make verfes capable to be 
fung, @, é. till we new-model our lan- 
guage, reftore the antient quantities and 
metrical feet, and banifh our barbarous 
shymes, Our verfes, fays he, run as it 
were all on one foot, fo that we have no 
real rhythm at all in our poetry; and 
adds, that we mind nothing farther than 
to have fuch a number of fyllables in a 
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RIB, cofa, in anatomy. 
RIBBAN, or Ripson, in heraldry, -the 


RGD Bey ie 
verfe, in whatever nature, and in what- 
ever order, 


RHYTHMICA, f#9umn, in the antient 


mufic, that branch which regulated the 
rhythm. See the preceding article. 
The rhythmica confidered the motions, 


. regulated the meafures, order, mixture, 


&c. fo as to excite the paflions, keep 
them up, augment, diminifh, or allay 
them. Aniftides, and.other antient mu- 
fical writers, divided artificial mufic into 
harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See 
the article Music. But the rhythmica 


with them Iikewife comprehended dumb. * 


motions, and, in effeét, all rhythmical) 
7, e, reguiar motions. 


RHYTHMOPOEIA, one of the antient 


mufical faculties, as they are | called, 
which prefcribes rules for motion, or 
rhythm. ye 
The antient rhythmopoeia is very defee- 
tive; we find nothing of it in their books 
but fome general hints, which can fcarce 
be called rules. In their explications, 
there appears nothing but what belongs to 
words and verfes of their fongs, which isa 
very ftrong prefumption they hadno other. 
See RHYTHM, and the preceding article. 


RIAL, or Ryat, a fpanith filver-cojn, 


See the article COIN. 


Riat, or ROYAL, is alfo the name of a 


_ piece of gold, antiently:current among us 
for ten fhillings, 


eighth part of a bend, like that reprefent- 
ed in plate CCXXXII. fig, 8. 


RIBBAND, or Risson, a narrow fort of 


filk, chiefly ufed for head-ornaments 
badges of chivalry, @ec, hgh. A 
In order to give our readers-an idea of 


the manner in which this curious and vae * 


luable branch of manufa&ture is managed, 


we fhall prefent him with a view of the - 


ribbon-weaver in his loom, as reprefent- 


“ed in plate CCXXXIIT. fig. 5. where 


1 is the frame of theloom. 2, The cattle, 
containing forty-eight pullies. 3, The 
branches, on which the pullies turn, 4, 


The tires, or the riding-cords, whichrun — 


on the pullies, and pull up the high- 
lifes. 5, he lift-flicks, to which the 
high liffes are tied. 6, ‘che high-liffes, 


or lifts, area numbez of long threads, . 


with platines, or plate-leads, at the bot- 
tom; and ringlets, or loops, about their 


middle, through which the cords or crofs- -_ 


threads of the ground-harnefs ride, 7, 


~The gua hs hc platines, are flat 


pieces 


Seé Rigs. * 


oo 


* 


ae 
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pieces of lead, of about fix inches long, 
and three or four inches broad at the top, 
but round at the bottom; ‘ome ufe black 
flates inftead of them: their ule is to 
pull down thofe lifes, which the work- 
wan had raifed by the treddle, after his 
toot is taken off. $, The branches or 
cords of the ground harnefs, which go 
through the loops in the middle of the 
high-liffes: on the well ordering of thefe 
chords chiefly depends the art of ribbon- 
weaving, becaufe it is by means of this 
contrivance that the weaver draws in the 
thread or filk that makes the flower, and 


» rejeéts or excludes the reft. 9, The bat- 


ton; this isthe wooden-frame that holds 
the reed, or fhuttle, and beats or clofes 
the work : where obferve that the ribbon- 
weaver does not beat bis work; but as 
foon as the fhuttle is paffed, and his hand 
is taken away, the batton is forced by a 
{pring from the top, to beat the work clofe, 
x0, The fhuttle, or reed. 11, The (pring 
of the batton, by which it is made to clofe 
the work. 12, The long-harnefs are the 
front-reeds, by which the figure is raifed. 
33, The linguas:are the Jong pieces of 
round or fquare lead, tied to the end of 
each thread of the Jong-harnels, to keep 
them tight. 14, The broad piece of 
wood, about a foot {quare, leaning fome- 
what forward, intended to eafe the weaver, 
as he ftoops to his fhuttle; it is fixed in 
‘the middle of the breaft-beam. Some 
weavers, inftead of this, have a contriv- 
ance of acord or rope, that is fattened to 
the front frame, and comes acrofs his 
breaft; this is called a flopfall. 15, 
The feat-bench ; this leans forwards very 
much, 16, The foot-ftep to the treddles, 


37, The breaft-beam, being a crofs-bar 


that paffes from one of the ftandards to 
the other, fo as to front the workman’s 
breaftt: to this breaft-bar is fixed a roll, 
opdn which the ribbon paffes in its way 
to be roNed upon the roller, that turns a 
little below. 18, The clamps, or pieces 
of wood, in which the broaches, that con- 
fine the treddles, reft. 19, The treddles 
are long narrow pieces of wood, to the 
ends of which the cords, that move the 
liffes, are faftened. 20, The treddle- 
‘cords are only diftinguifhed from the rid- 
ing-cords by a board full of holes, which 
divide them, in order to prevent the plate- 
leads, which are tied to the high-liffes, 
from pulling them too high, when the 
workman’s foot is off the treddle: which 
ftop is made by a knot ip the treddle- 
cord, too big to be forted through that 
aA 
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RIBS, coffe, in anatomy, certain long 
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hole in the board. ‘21, The lames are 
two pieces of thin narrow boards, only 


ufed in plain works, and then to fupply 

sa 
knee-roll, by which the weaver rolls up 
his ribbon, as he fees proper, or by bit 
23, The back- 
rolls, on which the warp is rolled. It is 
to be obferved, that there are always as. 
many rolls as colours in the work to be 
24, ‘Ihe clamps, which fupport 
25, The returning-fticks, 
or, as others cal! them, the returns, or | 
the tumblers, or pulltes, to which the 
tiers are tied, to clear the courfe of cords: 


26, The catch- 


the place of the Jong-harnefs. 22, 


and bit, as itis finifhed. 


wove, 
the rollers. 


through the high-liffes, 
board, for the tumblers. 
board, 


27, The tire- 


ber 20. 


Ribbands of all forts are prohibited to be | 


imported, 


R1BBAND-SCREW SHELL, a fpecies of tur-_ 


-bo, with broad fpiral fafcize, and a {mall 
movth, See the article ‘TurBo. 


RIBBLE, a river which rifes in the weft- 


riding of Yorkfhire, and, running fouth- 
weft crofs Lancashire, falls into the Irifh 
channel, below Prefton. 


RIBES, in botany, a genus of the pentan 
dria:monogynia clafs of plants, the cos 


rolla whereof confifts of five fmall, obtute, 
erect petals, inferted into the margin of 
the cup: the fruit is a globofe, umbili- 
cated berry, containing only one cell, 
with two lateral, oppofite, longitudinal 
receptacles; the feeds are numerous, 
roundifh, and fomewhat compreffed. 

This genus comprehends the currant, the 
black currant, and the purple goofeberry. 


arched bones, ferving to form or fuftain 
the inner fides of the thorax, See the 
article THORAX, 
The ribs are twenty-four in number, 
twelve on each fide; their figure is an 
imperfeé& fezment of acircle; their fize 
is very different, the middle ones being 
largeft, and the upper and lower much 
fmaller: they are harder, rounder, and 
more incurvated towards their articula- 
tions with the vertebra, than at the other 
extremity towards the fternum, which is 
thinner, broader, and more fpongy. The 
ribs are diftinguifhed into true and {puri- 
ous; the true ribs are the feven upper pair, 
which are thus diftinguifhed, as forming 
the moft perfect arches, and as having a 
ftrong articulation with the fternum, The 
five lower are called nothe, or {purious 
ribs, 


28, The buttons for the knee- 
rolis and treddle-board, defcribedin nume- 
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ribs, as being fmaller, fhorter, and more 
-eartilaginous than the reft, and not reach- 
ing fo far as the fternum, which make 
their articulations very lax, inregard they 
terminate in long foft cartilages, which, 
bending upwards, are joined to the up- 
per ribs, The feveral ribs have been 

iftinguifhed by many authors, each un- 
der its peculiar name ; but this is not ne- 
ceflary, as they areas eafily known by 
the names firft, fecond, &c. On the in- 
fide of the true ribs, except the lowett, 
and fometimes the next. to it, runs a 
pretty deep finus, reaching from the end 
next the {pine, almoft to its junéture with 
the cartilage. In the anterior extremities 
the cartilages of the feven true ribs are all 
joined to the fternum; the eighth, ninth, 
and fometimes the tenth, cohere either 
with the fternum ; or mutually adhere to 
one another, by means of their tran{verfe 
cartilages. [he anterior extremities of 
~ all the others are loofe and free, between 
the mutcles of the abdomen andthe dia- 
phragm. 
there are in moft of them two capitulz, 
or heads, which are firmly joined to the 
vertebrze of the back, yet fo as to form 
moveable articulations; for the ufe of 
which, fee the article RESPIRATION. 
The ribs are liable both to fra&tures and 
luxations. In a flight fra€ture, the fe- 
parated bones are to be put into their 
places, a comprefs dipped in {pirit of wine 
ts to be Jaid on, and then covered with 
fplints and a circular bandage, If any 
fharp pieces of the ribs thould pierce the 
pleura, &c. it will be proper to open the 
ikin, and extraét the fragment. The 
ribs are but feldom diflocated ; but when 
this happens, they are to be replaced as 
foon as poflible. See the articles FRac- 
TURE and LUXATION. 
RICCIA, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-algarum clafs of plants, confift- 
ing of a foliaceous matter, procumbent 
on the ground, on which there are evi- 
dent male and female fructifications, fome- 
times both on the fame, and fometimes 
on different plants of the fame fpecies ; 
the male flower has neither calyx nor co- 
rolla, but confifts of a fingle anthera, of 
an oblong tubulated form, which grows 
. tothe leaves, without any pedicle: the 
female flower has no corolla, and fearce 
any calyx, it confifis principally of a 
pericarpium of a globular figure, in 
which there are contained a number of 
feeds. 

VoL, IV, 


In the pofterior extremities | 
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RICE, oryza, in botany and medici-#, 


See the article ORyza. 


RICHARDIA, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria~monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fingle petal, 
of an infundibuliform fhape; the limb 
is divided into fix parts, ereét and acute ; 
there is no pericarpium ; the feeds are 
three, roundify, angular on one fide, 
broadeft upwards, and gibbous. 


RICHLIEU, a town of France, in the 


province of Orleanois and territory of 
Poiétou, fituated twenty-fix miles north 
of Poiétiers. 


RICHMOND, a village in the county of 


Surry, ten miles weft of London, for- 
merly the refidence of the kings of Eng- 
land. 


RicHMOND is alfo a borough-town of 


Yorkfhire, thirty-three miles north-weft 
of York. 
It fends two members to parliament. 


RICINUS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 


noecia-polyadelphia cla{s of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla, the fruitisa roundihh tri- 
fulcated capfule, confilting of three valves, 
and containing three cells; the feed is 
fingle, and of a roundith figure. 


RICKETS, rhachitis, in medicine, a dif 


order incident to children, proceeding 
from an unequal nutrition. 


‘Children are feldom attacked with ric- 


kets before they are nine months old, and 
after they are two years old. It may 


oe 


originally proceed from the diforders of — 


the parents, and may be increafed by tho 
of the nurfe. Itis aifo promoted by feed- 


ing the child with aqueous and mucous - 


fubftances, crude fummer-fruits, fifh, and 


too great a quantity of {weet things; by +° 


fitting too much, elpecially in a perforat- 
edchair, with its coats up; by a flriking 
in of the itch, &c, 
This diforder is known from a flaccid tu- 
mour of the head and face, a mee loofe 
fkin, a {welling of the belly, and a fall- 
ing away of the reft of the other parts, 
efpecially of the mufcles; from protube+ 
rances of the epiphy(es of the joints, fuch 
as the wrifts, ancles, and knees; from 
the largeneds of the jugular veins and are 
teries, while the reft decreafe ; from knot- 
ty ribs, a narrow breaft, and carious 
teeth, @e, . 
The cure, according to Boerhaave, is to 
be attempted with hght, nourifhing, dry 
aliment 3 not fat; but feafoned, and taken 
often; with litte found drink, fuch as 
mild heer, or ale 5 with@yery warm ait, 
16 F ’ and 
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- and warm woolen clothing; with being 


carried about in the arms, or drawn in a 
vehicle over the ftones, and often fhook, 
fwung, and put in motion; with repeat- 
ed frigtions, efpecially ofthe belly and 
{pine of the back with warm dry flannel, 

prinkled with aromatics; with gentle 
emetics, frequently tho’ prudently repeat- 
ed; with ftrengthening purges for feveral 
days fucceffively ; and with cold bathing, 
the child being put to fweat between blan- 
kets every day, as foon as he comes out 
of the water. 


Particularly for food, the bread fhould be 
bifcuit, with a little faffron and {pices 5 the 


fleth fhould be pigeons, pullets, veal, rab- 
bits, mutton gently roalted, minced and 
mixed with bifcuit, falt, a little parfley, 
thyme, nutmeg, or the like. He may allo 
eat rice, millet, or pearl-barley, boiled 
with raifins, to which add a little wine and 
fpice. The drink may be red wine, of 
which anounce may be given three or 
four times a day; as alfo brunfwic mum 
and englifh beer, which, in the fummer, 
may be mixed with {paw-water. Let the 
pillow and bed be filled with the follow- 
ing leaves dried in the fhade, wiz. of 
male-fern, three pounds; of marjoram, 
baum, and mint, each two handfuls ; and 
of the flowers of melilot, fweet-trefoil, 
elder and rofes, dried in the fhade, of 
each two ounces: reduce them all to 
gpowder, and mix them with double the 
‘quantity of barley-chaff. 


RIDE, in the fea-language, is a term va- 


rioufly applied: thus, a thip is faid to 
ride, when her anchors hold her fait, fo 
that fhe does not drive, by the force either 
of the wind or tide, A hip is faid to 
ride acrofs, when fhe rides with her fore 


_ and main yards hoifted up to the hounds, 


and both yards and arms topped alike. 
She is faid to ride well, when fhe is built 
fo as not to over-beat herfelf in a head- 
fea, the waves over-raking her from ftem 
to ftern. To ride athwart, is to ride 
with her fide to the tide. To ride betwixt 
wind and tide, is to ride fo as the wind 
has equal force over her one way, and 
the tide the contrary way. If the wind 
has more power over the fhip than the 
tide, fhe is faid to ride wind-road, om to 
ride a great wind, And fhe is faid to ride 
a portoife, when the yards of a fhip are 
ftruck down upon the deck. . For to ride 
hawfefull, a-peek, or -land-locked, fee 
Hawses, Pee, and Lanp, 


Rrvg, of ka or other woed, is a clufler 


© 


of fprigs fhooting out from the fame 
root, er 4 
RIDEAU, in fortification, is a fmall ele- 
vation of earth, extending lengthwife on 
a plane, and ferving to cover a camp, or 
‘to give an advantage to a poft. Rideaus 
are alfo convenient for thofe who would 
befiege a place, and ferve to fecure the 


workmen in their approaches to the foot 
of a fortrefs, 


Rideauis alfo ufed fometimes for a trench, | 


the earth of which is thrown upon its 


fides, to ferve as a parapet for covering 
the men. ; 


RIDER, a term ufed for an after-claufe 
added to a bill, while depending in pzr- | 


Jiament.e 
RIDER-ROLL. See the article Rout. 


RIDERS, ina thip, are large timbers, both _ 


in the hold and aloft, bolted on to other 
timbers to ftrengthen them, when the 


fhip is difcovered to be too flightly built, — 


Out Ripers. See OUT-RIDERS. 


RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of © 


rifing land, between two furrows. 


Mr. Tull obferves, that the method of © 


ploughing lands up into ridges is a par- 
ticular kind of tillage, the chief ufe of 
which is the alteration it makes in the de- 


grees of heat and moifture. But the prin- . 
cipal advantage this gentleman propofes — 


from ridges is the draining wet hills, 
where the upfer ftratum is mould, and 
the fecond ftratum clay. Thefe ridges, 
he obferves, fhiould be plowed acrofs the 
hill, almoft horizontally, that their part- 
ing furrows lying open, may each ferve 
asa drain to the ridge next below it ; 
for when the plough has made the bottom 
of thefe horizontal furrows a few inches 
deeper than the furface of the clay, the 
water will run to their ends very fecure- 
ly, without rifing into the mould, pro- 
vided no part of the furrows be lower 
than their ends. Thefe ridges and their 
parting furrows mult be made more or 
lefs oblique, according to the form and 
declivity of the hill; but the more hori- 
zontal they are, the fooner the rain-water 
will run off the lands: for in that cafe, 
it will run to the furrows, and reach 
them atright angles, Every one of thefe 
horizontal trenches receives all the water 
from the rills, or little gutters, which in 
thefe quagmire-hills, run betwixt the 
mould and the clay ; thefe are all cut off 
by the trenches, which receive the water 
at their upper fides, and carry it away, 
as the gutters of lead, placed under the 

caves 


¢ 
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eaves of a houfe, carry away the rain- 

water, 
Thefe ridges thould be plowed in pairs, 
without throwing any earth into the 
trenches ; and at every time of plowing, 
the pairs mutt be changed, fo that the fur- 
row which had two ridges turned towards 
it one time, muft have two turned from 
it the next. 

Ripecgp, in building, the higheft part of the 
roof or covering of a houfe, 

Rivces of a horfe’s mouth, are wrinkles or 
rifings of flefh in the roof of the mouth, 
running a-crofs from one fide of the jaw 
to the other, with furrows between them. 
On the third or fourth of thefe ridges the 
farriers ftrike with a horn, in order to 
bleed a horfe, whofe mouth has been 

. over-heated, 

RIDGLING, or RtpGEL, among farriers, 
&c, the male of any beaft that has been 
but half gelt. 

RIDICULE, «in matters of literature, is 
that fpeciesof writing, which excites con- 
tempt with laughter. 

The objeéts of ridicule are falfhood, in- 

congruity, impropriety, or turpitude of 

certain kinds: but as the objeét of every 
excited paffion muft be examined by rea- 
fon, before we can determine whether it 
be proper or improper; fo ridicule muft, 
apparently at Jeaft, eftablifh the truth of 
the improprieties, defigned to excite the 
paffion of contempt, Hence, it comes in 
to the aid of argument and reafon, when 
its impreflions on the imagination are 
confiftent with the nature of things ; but 
when it ftrikes the fancy and affections 
with fictitious images, it becomes the in- 
ftrument of deceit. But however ri- 
dicule may imprefs the idea of apparent 
turpitude, or falfhood, in the imagina- 
tion ; yet ftill reafon remains the fupreme 
judge; and thus ridicule can never be the 
final teft or touch-ftone of truth and 
falthood, as has been obferved by lord 

Shaftefbury. 

RIDING, a divifion of Yorkhhire, of which 
there are three, 77x. the eaft, weft, and 
north ridings. 

In all indiétments in that county, both 
the town and riding muft be expreffed, 
RIDING. CLERK, one of the fix clerks in 
chancery, who, in his turn, annually 
keeps the contro’ment-books of all grants 

that pafs the great {eal that year. 

RIENS aRREAR, in Jaw, is a plea uled 

in an aétion of debs, for arrearages of ac- 

counts, by which the defendant alledges, 
that there is nothing in arrear. 
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RIENS PASSE PAR LE FAIT, NOTHING 
PASSES BY THE DEED, is the form of 
an exception, in fome cafes taken to an 
action, See the article EXCEPTION. 

RIENS PAR DESCENT, NOTHING BY DES- 
CENT, is the plea of an heir, fued for his 
anceftor’s debt, though he has no lands 
from him by defcent, nor affets in his 
hands, See thearticle DEscENT, 

RIER, or REER-counTy, inlaw, is op- 
pofed to full and open county, and, in 
our ftatutes, is taken to be fome public 
place appointed by the fheriff, for the 
receipt of the king’s money, after the 
end of the county-court. : 

RIES, a town of Provence, in France, 
twenty-feven miles north-eaft of Aix. 

RIETI, a town of Italy, in the territory 
of the pope and dutchy of Spoletto, fixty- 
three miles eaft of Rome. 

RIEUX, a town of France, in the province 
of Languedoc, twenty-two miles fouth of 
Touloufe. 

RIGA, a port-town of Livonia, one of the 
beft harbours and trading towns in the 
Baltic: eaft long, 24°, north lat. 57°. 

RIGADOON, a gay and brifk dance, bor- 
rowed originally from Provence in France, 
and performed in figure, by aman anda ~ 
woman, 

RIGEL, the fame with regel. 
ticle REGEL, 

RIGGING of a fbip, is all her cordage 

. and ropes, belonging to her malts, yards, 

&c. See the articles SuHip, ROPE, 
CorvDaGE, &e, 
A hhip is faid to be well rigged, when all 
her ropes are of a fit fize and proportion ; 
and fhe is faid to be over-rigged, when 
her ropes are too large ; which is of great 
prejudice to her failing, and is apt to 
make her heel. 

RIGHT, in geometry, fignifies the fame 

with ftraight: thus, a ftraight line is 
called aright one. See LINE. 
As for right angle, right afcenfion, right 
cone, right defcenfion, right fine, right 
fphere, &c, they are explained under 
the articles ANGLE, ASCENSION, &c, 

RIGHT, jus, in law, not only denotes pro- 
perty, for which a writ of right lies, but 
alfo any title or claim, either by virtue 
of acondition, mortgage, &c. for which 
no aétion is given by law, but an entry 
only. See the articles Jus, ENTRY, 
PROPERTY, &ce. 

By ftat.x Will. & Mar. cap. ii, the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the ill con- 
du& of king James II. were declared to 
be illegal, and contrary to the antient 

wF2 BO rights 
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rights and liberties of the he i vid. 
his exercifing a power of difpenfing with, 
and fufpending, of laws; his levying mo- 
ney without confent of parliament 5; vio- 
Jating the freedom of elections; caufing 
partial and corrupt jurors to be returned 
on trials, exceflive bail to be taken, and 
exceflive fines to be impofed, as well as 
cruel punifnments to be infli&ted, &c. 

RIGIDITY, in phyfics, denotes a brittle 

' ardnef, See the article HARDNESS. 
It is oppofed to du@ility, malleability, 
and fofinels, See Ductitity, &c. 

RIGLET. or Recier. See REGLET. 

RIGNANO, or REGUANO, a town of 
Italy, in the territories of the pope and 
St. Peter’s patrimony, fifteen miles north 
of Rome. 

RIGOL, a kind of mufical inftrument, 
confilting of feveral flicks bound together, 
only feparated by beads, It makes toler- 
able mufic, on being well ftruck with 
a ball at the end of a ftick. 

RIGOR, in medicire, a convulfive fhud- 
dering, from fevere cold, an ague-fit, or 
other diforder. 

RIM, in a watch, or clock, the edgé or 
border of the circumference or circular 
part of a wheel, 

RIME, or Ruyme, in poetry. 
article RHYME, 

RIMINI, a port town of Italy, in the 
territories of the pope, and province of 

»Romania, ftuated on the gulph of Ve- 
nice: eafl Jong. 13° 30’, and north lat. 
44° 8’. 

RIND, the fkin of any fruit that may be 
cut off or pared, 

The outer coat of the chefnut, fet with 
prickles, is particularly termed the urchine 
like rind. 

Rind is alfo ufed for the inner bark of 
trees or that whitifh foft fubftance which 
adheres immediately to the wood. 

In the modern theory of vegetation, the 
fap is fuppofed to pals through the rind, 
in its return from the extremities of the 
branches to the root. Others fuppofe its 
velfels to do the office of arteries, whence 
Mr. Bradley calls them arterial veffels. 

RING, an ornament of gold, filver, &c. 

_ ymade of a circular form, and generally 
worn on the finger. ‘That worn by the 
antient roman knights is reprefented in 
plate CCXXXIII. fig. 2. 

Nuptial or wedding rings were ufed by 
the antient Greeks and Romans; and 
from them the chriftians took them up 
very early, as appears from Tertullian, 
and fome antient liturgies, where we find 


See the 
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the form of bleffing the nuptial ring. 
See MARRIAGE and NUPTIAL RITES. 
The epifcopal ring is alfo of very antient 
ftanding ; it makes a part of the pontifi- 
cal apparatus, and is efteemed a pledge | 
of the {piritual marriage between the bi- 
fhop and his church. 
There is fcarcely any part of the body 
on which rings have not been worn. In | 
India, the people commonly wear them | 
on the nofe, lips, cheeks, andchin. As | 
to the ears, the cultom ftill obtains of 
wearing rings in them, both by men and | 
women, throughout the greateft part of 
the world, When Peter Alvarez had his — 
firft audience of the king of Calicut, he | 
found him covered with ftones fet in — 
rings, both in his hands, fingers, feet, | 
and tees: and Louis Bartome reprefents | 
a king of Pegu with precious ftones on — 
every toe. 

Rings have been alfo ufed as feals. See 
the article SEAL. 

RinG, in navigation and aftronomy, a 

brafs-inftrument, made in the form of 3 
ring, and ferving to take altitudes of the 
fun. See plate CCXXXIII. fig, 1. ! 
At C isa finall hole, in the dire&tion 
CD, which is perpendicular to C E; 
this hole is precifely 45° from A, and 
CE is parallel to the vertical diameter 
AB. From C, as a center, they de- 
fcribe a quadrant of a circle CED; 
which being nicely divided into 90°, they 
mark upon the internal furface of the 
ring the places where rays,® drawn 
from C, to thefe degrees, cut the faid 
furface. 
To ufe this ring, they bold it up by the 
fwivel, and turn the fide with the hole 
C, towards the fun; and then the fun- 
beams paffing through the hole, make a 
Juminous fpot among the degrees, where- 
by the altitude is found. Some prefer 
the ring to the aftrolabe, by reafon its di- 
vifions are larger: however, it is far 
from being exact enough to be much de- 
pended on in aftronomical obfervations, 
which are better made by quadrants See 
ASTROLABE and QUADRANT, 

RinG-BONE, in farnery, a hard callous 
fubftance, growing in the paftern of a 
horfe, above the coronet: it is thus call- — 
ed from it growing quite round like a 
ring. 

RING-pDIAL. See the article Drax. 

RING-OUZEL, in ornithology, a f{pecies of 
black turdus, with a white ring, a little © 
Jarger than the common biack-bird. Seg 
the article TurDUs, 

v3 RING: 


\@ 


NG-WORM, in medicine, the fome with 
the ferpigo. See the article SERPIGO. 
fairy-RING, oF CircLE. See the article 
Fairy-RING, 

‘aturn’s RING, in aftronomy. 
ticle SATURN, 
INGWOOD, a market-town of Hamp- 

{hire, twenty-five miles fouth-welt of 
Winchefter. : 
RIO GRanpveE, a river of Terra Firma, 
which rifing almoft under the equator, 
and running north, falls into the north 
fea between Carthagena and St. Martha. 
10 GRANDE is alfo a river of Africa, 
which runs from eaft to welt through Ne- 
groland, and falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
in 11°? north latitude. 

10 JANEIRO, a river of fouth America, 
which rifes in the mountains weft of Bra- 
zil, and falls into the Atlantic ocean al- 
moft under the tropic of capricorn, 
RIONDO, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
red zeus, with an even tail, and the ro{- 
trom turned upwards. See ZEUS. 
RIOM, a.town of the Lionois, in France, 
feven miles north of Clermont. 
RIOT, in law, is where three or more per- 
fons, affembled together, commit fome 
enlawful a&, with force and violence, to 
the difturbance of the peace; as beating 
fome perton, forcibly entering upon the 
poffeffion of the lands, houfes, &c. of 
another, or breaking down inclofures, 
houfes, &e. 
By flat. s Geo. I, cap. v. if any perfons 
to the number of twelve or more, unlaw- 
fully and riotoufly affembled, continue 
together for an hour, after being requir- 
ed, by a juftice of the peace, or other 
magiftrate, to difperfe, they fhall be 
deemed guilty of felony without beneht 
of clergy. However, profecutions upon 
this ftatute, mutt be begun within one 
vear after the offence is committed, 
RIPAILLE, a town of Savoy, fituated on 
the fouth fide of the lake of Geneva, 
| twenty miles north-eaft of that city. 
| RIPEN, a city and port-town of north 
Jutland, fabje&t to Denmark. 
RIPENERS, in furgery, medicines that 
promote fuppuration, otherwife called 
fuppuratives. See SUPPURATIVES, 
| RIPPON, a borough-town of Yorkshire, 
| twenty-one miles north-weft of York. 
It fends two members to parliament. 
RISING, ortus, in altronomy, the appear- 
ance of the fun, a ftar, @c. above the 
horizon of any place. 


Phere are three kinds of poetical rifing 


See the ar- 
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of the ftars, viz. acronychal, cofmical, — 


Ra¥ 


and heliacal, See ACRONYCHAL, Ge. 
The heavenly bodies always appear above 


the horizon before they really arrive at it, | 


on account of refraction, 
REFRACTION, 

RISK, or HazarD, in gaming, &c. See 
the articles CHANCE, HazarD, &e. 
RITE, situs, among divines, denotes the 
particular manner of celebrating divine 
fervice, in this or that country. See the 

article RITUAL, 

RITORNELLO, or Repeat, in mofic, 

the burden of a fong, or the repetition 
of the firft or other verfes of a fong at 
the end of each ftanza or couplet. 
Cuftom has extended the ufe of the word 
to all fymphonies played before the voices 
begin ; and which ferve by way of pre- 
Jude to what follows. 
In the partitions of the fcore of the italian 
mufic, we frequently find the ritornellos 
fignified by the words fi fuona, to thew 
that the organ, fpinet, harpfichord, or the 
like, are to repeat fome bars of what 
the voice has been finging, See the ar- 
ticle REPETITION. 

RITUAL, a book dire&ing the order and 
manner to be obferved in celebrating re- 
ligious ceremonies, and performing di- 


See the article 


vine fervice in a particular church, « 


diocefe, order, or the like. 

The antient ‘heathens had alfo their 
rituals, which contained their rites and 
ceremonies to be obferved in building a 
city, confecrating a temple or altar, in 
facrififing, deifying, &e. 

RIVA, a city of Italy, at the north end 
of the Lake de Garda, fixteen miles 
fouth welt of ‘Trent. 

RIVADEC, acity and port of Spain, in 
the province of Galicia; weft long. 7°, 
10’, north lat. 43° 36’. 

RIVAL, a term applied to two or more 


erfons, who have the fame pretenfions 
Pp 5) >. 


and which is properly applied to a com- 
petitor in Jove, and figuratively to an 
antagonif in any other purfuit. 

RIVER, fluvius, or flumen, a current, or 
ftream of frefh water flowing in a bed og 
channel, from its fource into the fea. 
See the article SPRING, 

The great, as well as the middle-fized 
rivers, proceed either from a confluence 
of brooks and rivulets, or from lakes 5 
but no river of confiderable magnitude 
flows from one fpring, or one lake, but 
js augmented by the acceffion of others, 
Thus the Wolga receives above two 


oO hundred 


. He 
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charges itfelf into the Cafpian Sea; and 


the Danube receives no lefs, before it | 


enters the Euxine Sea. Some rivers are 
much, augmented by frequent rains, or 
melted fnow. In the country of Peru, 
and Chili, there are fmall rivers, that 
only flow in the day; becaufe they are 
only fed by the fnow upen the mountains 
of the Andes, which is then melted by 
the heat of the fun, There are alfo 
feveral rivers upon both fides the ex- 
treme parts of Africa, and in India, 
which for the fame reafon are greater by 
day than by night. The rivers alfo in 
thefe places are almoft dried up in fum- 
mer, but {well and overflow their banks 
in winter, or in the wet feafon. Thus 
the Wolga in May and June is filled 
with water, and overflows its fhelves and 
iflands, though at other times of the 
year it is fo fhallow, as fcarcely to afford 
a paflage for loaded fhips. The Nile, the 
Ganges, the Indus, &c, are fo much {well- 
ed with rain or melted fnow, that they 
overflow their banks; and thefe deluges 
happen at different times of the year, 
becaule they proceed from various caufes, 
‘Thofe that are {welled with rain, are 
generally higheft in winter, becaufe it 
is ufually then more frequent than at 
other times of the year; but if they 
proceed from {now, which in fome places 
is melted in the fpring, in others, in 
fummer, or-between both, the deluges of 
the rivers happen accordingly. Again, 
fome rivers hide themfelves under ground, 


-and rife up in other places, as if they 


were new rivers. Thus the Tigris 
meeting with mount Taurus, runs under 
it and flows out at the other fide of the 
mountain ; alfo, after it has run thro’ 
the lake Tofpia, it again immerges, and 
being carried about eighteen miles under 
ground, breaks out again, &c. 

The channels of rivers, except fuch as 
were formed at the creation, Varenius 
thinks, are artificial, His reafons are, 
that, when a new {pring breaks out, the 
water does not make itfelf a channel, 
but fpreads over the adjacent land; fo 
that men were neceffitated to cut a chan- 
nel for it, to fecure their grounds. He 
adds, that a great number of channels of 
rivers are certainly known from hiftory to 
have been dug by men. 

The water of moft rivers flow impreg- 
nated with particles of metals, minerals, 
&c. Thus fome rivers bring fands in- 
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handene ivers-and-brooks before-it-dif--— 


Theory of the motion of Rivers. The run 


termixed-with grains of gold ;~as- i 
Japan, Peru, and Mexico, Africa, Cub: 
ec, particularly in Guinea is a rive 
where the negroes feparate the gold-du 
from the fand, and fell it to the Europeans 
who traffic thither for that very purpofe 
The Rhine in many places is faid t 
bring a gold mud. As to rivers th 
bring grains of filver, iron, copper, lead 
&c. we find no mention of them i 
authors; though, doubtlefs there ar 
many, and it may be to them tha 
mineral waters owe many of their me 
dicinal virtues. See MINERAL, 


ning of rivers is upon the fame principle 
as the defcent of bodies on inclined planes 
for water no more th&n a folid can move 
on an horizontal plane, the re-aétion of 
fuch a plane being equal and contrary to 
gravity, entirely deftroys it, and leaves 
the body at reft: here we fpeak of a 
plane of fmall extent, and fuch as coin 
cides with the curved furface of the earth. 
But if we confider a large extent or long 
courfé of water, then we fhall find tha 
fuch water can never be at reft, but 
when the bottom of the channel coin- 
cides every where with the curved furface 
of the earth. 
Let ADF (plate CCXXXIV. fig. 1, 
n° 1.) bethe curved furface of the earth 
C its center, CD, CE two right lines 
drawn from thence, and EG a tangent 
to the earth in the point D. Then it is 
plain if BD were a channel of water, 
the water could not run, or move, be- 
caufe they are every where at an equal 
diftance from the center C, and therefore 
equally affected by gravity. Butif there 
be any place above the-furface of the 
earth, as E, where water can be found, | 
’tis evident that water can defcend in a 
channel to any part of the earth’s furface, 
between B and D, becaule every point 
in the line E D is nearer to the center of 
the earth, and therefore below the point 
or place E; and its velocity will be fo } 
much the greater as it tends toa point | 
nearer B, and floweft of all, when it | 
moves in the direélion of the tangent | 
ED. See the article FLUID. 
Hence it appears that the fource E of all 
rivers and {treams maft be more than a | 
femi-diameter of the earth C B diftant 
from the center C. And fince all great © 
rivers run to the fea or ocean where they | 
difembogue their waters at the point 
D, the line DC isa f&mi-diameter, and 
= 4009 | 
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4000 miles nearly, Alfo the courfe 
f all long rivers being in the direction 
f the tangent at the point D, if they 
were reprefented by the tangent-line E G, 
hen the height of the fource E above 
he common furface of the earth at B 
would be eafily found. Thus, fuppole 
E D were the river Niger in Africa, 
whofe fource is more than 3000 miles 
from the fea; but put ED = 3000, and 
fince CD — 4000, we fhall have CE 
= 5000, and CE—CB=1000— BE 
— the height of the fource. But fince 
we know of no mountains above three or 
four miles high, it is plain the river 
Niger, and all fuch long rivers, are fo 
far from moving in a tangent, that their 
courfe muft be very nearly of the fame 
curvature with the earth’s furface, and 
infenfibly diftant from it. ; 
Since bodies move on planes ever fo little 
inclined, except fo far as they are pre- 
vented by friftion, and fince the friétion 
of the particles of water among them- 
'felves is inconfiderable, it follows that 
ithe water fituated on a plane ever fo 
little inclined, will commence a motion ; 
and if the plane be confiderably inclined, 
and the quantity of water great, its 
[velocity will be proportional, and its 
lmomentum fuch as will foon begin to 
|wear away the earth, and create itfelf a 
lcourfe or channel to glide in, In rivers 
that are made, it is ufual to allow the 
fall of one foot in 300. 

If we allow the fame declivity to rivers 
lwhich make their own way, then we 
| find their height at their fource above the 
common furface of the fea, as in example 
fof the Niger thus: As 300: 1:: 5280: 
5280 ; : 

~—— — the height at one mile, or 5280 
bird 5280 

300 


feet, Then again fay, as r:— 3230008 


5280 X 3000 
300 
From whence it is evident, that the con- 
| tinentsandiflands ought to be much above 
the furface of the fea, to give a neceflary 
defcent and courfe to the waters through 

them. 

Let ABCD (bid. n° 2.) be the feGion 
| of a refervoir, and BC IK the fe&tion of 
| a canal of water fupplied from thence, 
|}and°-A BN the horizontal line. Now, 
| fince the particles of water are governed 
by the common laws of gravity, the ve- 
locity of a particle at any part of the 
bottom of the canal, as F or H, will be 


= 5200. X- o/s. 20/ miles. 
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the fame as it would acquire by falling — 
through the perpendicular altitude O F or. 


LH, thatis, as4/OF to,/LH. Hence 
the velocity of the ftream is accelerated, 
For the fame reafon the velocity of a par-~ 
ticle at the bottom of the fream H 1s to 
the velocity of a particle at the top G, 
as\/ LHto WMG; confequently the 
ftream moves with greater celerity at 
bottom than at top. : 

The quantity of the water which paffes 
through the fection of the ftreaam HG, 
is the fame that paffes through the 
fection of the refervoir BC in the fame 
time. The fame may be faid of any 
other fe€tion FE}; therefore the quantity 
of water, paffing by any two feétions of 
the ftream FE and GH, in the fame 
time, is the fame. 

Since there runs the fame quantity of 
water by GH as by FE inthe fame times; 
and fince the velocity at G H is greater 
than at FE ; and, laftly, fince the breadth 
of the canal is fuppofed to be every~ 
where the fame; therefore it follows, 
that the depth GH muft be lefs than 
the depth F E, and fo the depth of 
the ftream mutt continually decreafe as 
it runs, 

As the ftream proceeds, the depth HG 
decreafing, the lines MG and LH will 
approach nearer to an equality ; and 
therefore the different velocities of the 
water at top and bottom will approach 
much fafter to an equality, as being pro- 
portionate to the {quare roots of. thofe 
lines. This approach to an equality is 
much farther promoted, by the upper 
parts being continually accelerated by 
the lower, and the lower parts retarded 
continually by the flower motion of the 
waters above, and preffing upon them, 
Since the difference of the defcending 


velocities is greateft near the head of the © 


ftream, the waters will there fall or de- 
fcend with the greateft impetuofity, or 
caufe the loudeft noife. But in the courfe 
of rivers, the accelerated velocity is 
quickly reduced to an equable or uniform 
velocity, by the refiftance y meets with 
from the bottom and fides of the chan- 
nel, which refiftance will be as the 
fquares of the velocities, and therefore 
foon become fo great as to equal the ac- 
celerating force, and be communicated 
tothe middle part of the ftream, caufing 


the whole to move uniformly. Hence, ~ 


in rivers, the motion of the water is 
flowe at the fid& and bottom of the. 
channel, 


* 
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channel, becaufe there the refiftance be- 
gins, which is afterwards communicated 
to all the other parts; and in different 
parts of the fame river, the uniform ve- 
locity is greateit, where the bottom of 
the channel has the greateft inclination, 

* or declivity, becaufe the relative gravity 
of the moving particles is here greatett. 
Again, in thofe parts of the river where 
the velocity of the ftream is leaft, the 
depth of the water is greateft, and vice 
verfa, becaufe equal quantities pals thro” 
unequal fettions of the river in the fame 
time. Hence alfo it follows, that the 
momentum of running water mult be 
every where the fame, or a given quan- 
tity. 

RIVINIA, or Rivina, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, without any flower petals: the 
fruit is a globofe berry, containing a 
fingle roundifh and compreffed feed. 

RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See 
the article River. 

RIX-DOLLAR, a filver-coin, current in 
different parts of Europe.’ See Coin, 
ROACH, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
cyprinus, with the iris and belly-fins 
ufually red: it is generally, when full 
grown, nine inches long, but it fome- 
times grows confiderably larger. See 

the article CyPRINUS, 

ROACHING of alum, is the Jatt procefs 

* in making of alum, which, being fufhici- 
ently wathed in a ciftern of ftrong alum- 
water, is put into large pans, and a 
quantity of water added to it; and then 

. being fet over the fire to melt, and boil 
a jitdé, itis fcooped into a great cafk, 
where it is fuffered to ftand and cryfta- 
lize, and is what they call roach, roach- 
ed, or rock alum, See ALuM. 

ROAD, an open way, or public paffage, 
forming a communication between one 

_ place and another. 

Of all the people in the world the Ro- 
mans took the molt pains in forming 
roids, and the labour and expences they 
were at in rendering them fpacious, 
firm, ftrait, and {mooth, is incredible. 
They ufually frengthened the ground 
by ramming it, laying it with flints, 
pebbles or fand, and fometimes with a 
lining of mafonry, rubbilh bricks, @e. 
bound together with mortar. In fome 
places in the Lionois, F. Meneftrter 
obferves, that he has found huge clufters 
of fiints cemented with lime, reaching 
ten or twelve feet deep, and making a 
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RoaD, in navigation, is a place of a 


1 ae 


mafs as hard and compaét as naarble, 2 
which, after refifting the injuries of ti 
for 1600 years, is ftill {carce penetrab 
by all the force of hammers, mattock 
&c. and yet the flints it comhfts of al 
not bigger thaneggs. The moft nob! 
of the roman roads was the, Via Appi 
which was carried to fuch a vaft lengt 
that Procopius reckons it five days jou 
ney to the end of it, and Leipfius co 
putes it at 350 miles: it it twelve fe 
broad, and made of fquare free-fton 
generally a foot and a half on each fide 
and though this has lafed for abo 
1800 years, yet in mapy places it is ff 
feveral miles together as intire as whé 
it was firft made. 
The antient roads are diftinguifhed inj 
military roads, double rosds, fubtet 
raneous roads, &c, the military road 
were grand roads, formed by the Romaf 
for marching their armies into the pr 
vinces of the empire; the princépal ¢ 
thefe roman roads in England, 4 
Watling -ftrect, Ikenild-ftreet, Fofs- wa 
and Erminage-ftreet. Double roads 
mong the Romans, were roads for ca 
riages, with two pavements, the one ff 
thofe going one way, and the other f 
thofe returning the other: thefe w: 
feparated from each other by a caufew 
raifed in the middle, paved with bric 
for the conveniency of foot paffenge 
with borders and mounting ftones fra 
{pace to {pace, and military columns 
mark the diftance, Subterraneous roz 
are thofe dug through a rock, and | 
vaulted 5 as that of Puzzoli near Napl 
which is near half a league Jong, and 
fifteen feet broad, and as many high. 
For the englifh roads, fee the arti 
HicHway, 


chorage at fome diftance from fho1 
where veffels ufually moor, to wait fot 
wind or tide proper to carry them i 
harbour, or to fet fail, 
When the bottom is firm, clear of roc! 
and fheltered from the wind, it is call 
a good road; and when there is but lit 
land on any fide, it is termed an op 
road. 
The roads in his majefty’s dominia! 
are free to all merchant veflels, belong 
ing to his fubjeéts and allies. Captat 
and mafters of fhips who are forced & 
ftorms, ©&c. to cut» their cables, am 
leave their anchors in the roads, are of 
liged to fix matks or buoys, on pain 
fou feitin 


ROA 


forfeiting their anchors, &c. Mafters of 
fhips coming to moor in a road, mu 
Hi anchor at fuch a diftance, as that the 
_ cables, Ge, do not mix, on pain of 
anfwering the damages; and when there 
are feveral veffels in the fame road, the 
outermoft to the fea-ward is obliged to 
keep a light in his lanthorn in the night- 
time, to apprife veffels coming in from 


|ROADER, among failors, a fhip that 
rides at anchor in a road. 
-ROAN. See the article Rouen, 
ROANE, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Lionois, forty miles north-we% 
of Lyons. 
ROANO AK, an ifland in North America, 
near the coaft of Albemarle-county, in 
North Carolina: weft long. 75°, north 
Jat. 35° go’. 
ROASTING, in metallurgy, the fepa- 
| ration of volatile bodies from thofe which 
are more fixed, by the combined ation 
of air, and fire; and is generally the 
firft procefs in the feparation of metals 
from their ores:, it differs from fubli- 
mation only in this, that in this operation 
the volatile parts ave diflipated, when re- 
folved into vapours; whereas in that, 
they are preferved, See SUBLIMATION. 
Sulphur and arfenic are in this manner 
collected, and preferved, in the roafting 
of many ores; and fublimation made, as 
it were, occafionally in the procefs. 
‘The feparation of the volatile parts of 
bodies, from the more fixed is, however, 
ih many cafes very difficult, and much 
nicety. is required in the conduéting this 
operation ; this is the cafe, for inftance, 
when the whole compound body melts 
in almoft the fame degree of fire that is 
neceflary to raife, and diffipate the vo» 
Jatile parts in the air ; in fuch cafes, care 
mutt be taken, firft previoufly to pound 
a little the body to be roafted, that its 
furface contiguous to the gir may be in- 
creafed in extent. A gentle fire is alfo 
neceffary on fuch occafions, anda very 
free accefs of the air, which is the ve 
hicle of thefe vapours, When the be! 
in the roafling grows on thefe ~°4~ 
fions into large lumps or clots, -9¢ !¥!- 
face of it mult be reftored the necef- 
fary extent, by repeated -oundings, for 
it is neceflary above al’things, that the 
matter be kept extended and recent, and 
never colleted intoaheap, 
Roafting, as commonly practifed, is fub- 
ject to many inconveniencies, which may 
VoL, IV. 
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ROBBERY, in law, 
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be moft of them eafily remedied, and the 
whole bufinefs reduced to a few eal 
rules, 1, The roafting of ores fhould 
be always performed, without addition, 
when the ores are rich, or of itfelf merely 
of a metallic nature. But the additions 
of quicktime, potathes, iron-filings, and 
the like, are neceffary, when arfenical, 
antimonial and fulphureous matters are 
found to be mixed with the ores, 2. The 
fire is to be fo regulated {rom the fir ft, 
that only the lighter or more volatile 
fulphureous or arfenic fumes may fly off, 
otherwife the more metallic part would 
likewife §°, and without fome contri. 
vance to catch it would be lof. The 
ore muft, however, always feel the force 
of an open flame, otherwife the fulpbur, 
arfenic, @c. will never be thoroughly 
diflodged. 3, The more thele immature 
fubttances abound in ore, the gentler the 
fire thould be at firft; and when the 
greater part of the fulphureous matter is 
thus exhaled, the fire is then to be 
quickened. 4, Where fuch additions are 
ufed, as are not metailine, 
pot-ath, &c, they ought always to be 
feparated afterwards from the matter be- 
fore the fufion, by wafhing, 


ROB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruits 


purified and infpiffated till it is of the 
confiftence of honey. 
Rob of alderberries is. thus 


repare”” 
Take two i 


quarts of the juice offe- 

alderberries, and half a poungentle 

fined fugar. Evaporate ove of a due 

fire, or in a water-bath, tiv’ 

confiftence, stonious taking 

goods, from his 

away another mr eftate, by putting 

perfon, prefenc: 

him io fear. highway, is felony with- 

Robbery oF clergy, though the fum or 
out ben-oy be under twelve-pence, or 
valuge no more than a fingle penny s. 
fYif any thing be taken from the per- 
son of another without putting him in 
fear, this is properly no robbery, but 
felony, in which benefit of clergy is al- 
lowed; the putting in fear being the 
chief article that diftinguifhes robbery 
from ftealing from a man’s perfon. 

In the.cafe of robberies, there is there- 
fore, a taking in deed, which is the 
very act; anda taking in Jaw, as where 


a robber compels a man, from the fear of ~ 


death, to fwear he will bring him a fam 
cf money, which the fworn perfon de- 


oC livers 
a) 


2s lime, mud, * 


5 


=» of garlic, 
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livers to the other. The ftreets in cities 
are made highways, in refpect to rob- 
beries, by6 Geo, I. Perfons who affault, 
or in a forcible manner demand money 
of another, with an intent to commita 
robbery, are guilty of felony, and are 
to be tranfported for feven years. 

The hundred in which a robbery on the 
highway is committed, is liable to pay 
the damage, when it is committed be- 
tween the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
in any day, except Sunday, in cafe the 
‘robbers are not taken in forty days 5 
hoe and cry being made after the robber, 
And he who apprehends and profecutes 
a robber on the highway, fo as to conviét 
him, is intitled to receive of the theriff 
of the county where the robbery was 
committed, the fum of gol. with the 
horfe, furniture, arms, &¢, upon fuch 
perfon’s producing a proper certificate 
from the judge before whom the robber 
was convicted. 

Houfe ROBBING, See the article House- 
BREAKING. 
ROBE, a garment of ftate, being a kind 
of gown, which hangs loofe, and covers 

the whole body. 

Mafter.of the Rones. See 
oMaster of the Wardrobe, 
ROBERVALLIAN LINEs, certain lines 
ufed for the tranfmutation of figures, and 
‘called from their imventor M, de 


the article 


See the 
IGALIA. 
diadelphida botany, a genus of the 
a papilionacadria clafs of plants, with 
large and long palower ; its fruit isa 
 gibbofe, thape, amf a comprefied and 
kidney-thaped feeds, gntaining a few 
ROBORANTS, roboraniin 
medicines which firengtha),pharmacy, 
and give new vigour to the cd. Parts, 
See the article STRENGTHENE RUution. 
pb one airman in cookery, a mild, d 
fome called: fpani : 
See the seiate ina te 
_-ROCELLA, in commerce, &c. 
Hogi Ee alga tinStoria, ufed by the 
. dyers. for 
oe sige acl colour. See the 
‘ ROCHDALE, ‘a market. town, 
miles fouth-eat of Lancafter. 
ROCHEFOUCAUT, a town of Orleanois, 


in France, fifteen miles eaft of Angou- 
lefme. f 


ROCHELLE, a city and port 


the fame 


thirty two 


town of 
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or © 
Orleanois, in France: weft longi 1° 5’, 
north, lat, 46° 7/, 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, fituate 

on the river Medway, thirty miles ea 
of London, and twenty-two weft o 
Canterbury. 
Rochefter bridge, over the Medway, 
makes a fine appearance, having an 
iron pallifade running its whole lengt 
on each hand. 

ROCHFORD, a market-town of Effex, 
thirty-three miles eaft of London, and! 
fifteen fouth-eaft of Chelmsford. 

ROCHFORT, a port-town of Guienne, 
in France, twenty-three miles fouth of 
Rochelle: weit long. 1°, north lat, 46°.| 
It is one of the ftations of the french 
navy, having a commodious harbour, 
well fecured by forts and batteries. 

ROCK, rupes, a Jarge mafs or block of: 
hard ftone rooted in the ground, See! 
the article STONE. . 

Rocx-alum. See the article ALuM, 

Rock-cryfal, otherwife called fprig-cryftal, 
in natural hiftory, a name given to the 
third order of cryftals, from their being 
affixed to arock, or other folid body. 
This kind of cryftal is the moft common 
of all others, and is what the generality 
of authors defcribe under the name of 
cryftal of the fhops, being that kept for 
medicinal purpofes. See CRYSTAL, 
The clearelt, pureft, and moft tranfpa- 
rent that can be had, ought to be chofen ; 
and to prove its genuinenefs, it may be 
tried with aqua fortis, true cryftal mak. 
ing no effervefcence with that men- 
ftruum. 7 

Rock-f/4, a common englifh name for the 
gobius marinus, or fea gudgeon, 

Rock-oi. See PETROLEUM. 

Rock-/alt. See the article SaLT. 

ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial 
fire-work, confifting of a cylindrical cale 
of paper, filled with a compofition of 
certain combuftible ingredients ; which, 
being tied to a ftick, mounts into the 
air, to a confiderable height, and there 
bortts. . 
aici make a confiderable part cf all 

-works of entertainment; being not 


omy fed fingly, but alfo as an ingre- 


t Drothers. 
The robes above defined, is properly — 
the fky rocky ; the method of making 
which, is this, \, A concave cyliodrical 
mould,’ A B (phte CCXXXIV. fig. 2.. 
n° 1.) is turned of hard wood, with a 
bafe ‘BD, and a capital HC, vfually 

adorned 
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adorned with fuitable mouldings, This 
cylinder muft be open at both ends, and 
its dimenfions, for rockets of various 
- fizes, as in the following article. When 
large, it is fometimes alfo made of brafs 
or tins; and when fmall, of bone. 2. 
Of the fame matter with the cylinder, is 
prepared a quadra, or foot ME; in the 
- middle of which is turmed a hemifphere 
GO, confiderably lefs than the cavity of 
the cylinder; making the cap or head of 
another cylinder IK, and reaching up 
within the cafe, where it is kept fteady 
by a pin LM. 

Authors do not agree about the propor- 
tions.——Simionowitz prefcribes thofe that 
follow ; if the diameter of the aperture 
HN be equal to that of a leaden ball of 
a pound, or at moft two pounds weight ; 
the height of the cylinder, with the bafe 
and capital HC, to be feven diameters, 
and the heighth of the quadra FE 14, 
| The altitude of the cylinder K 1, 1, The 
| diameter HN, 19. The diameter of the 
| hemifphere G, 3. The heighth of the 
capital AC, 1. The fame author adds, 
that he finds by abundant experience, 
that, if the diameter of the aperture be 
divided into 100-parts, according to the 
| different weight of the leaden balls, to 
whofe diameter it is equal, the follow- 
| ing numbers, being multiplied, by 7, 
| give the heighth HE, 


Weight of |Subfeptuple of 
leaden bail,| altitude HE. 


I 109 
2 98 
4 96 
6 94 
Io 91 
15 &8 
23 86 
390 $2 
40 78 
59 75 
7° 67 
109 57 


‘The mould being ready, a wooden cy- 
linder or mould AB (ibid. n° 2.) is 
provided, whofe diameter is } of the 
aperture of the frame, and its length 
equal to the heighth of the fame; to 
which is fixed a haft orhilt AD. About 
this mould is a thick ftrong paper, rolled, 
till fuch time as it fills the cavity of the 
frame, ‘This done, where the haft is 
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aay, 


RO. 


ep 


joined to the cyKinder, as at A, it is . 


choaked, 7, e. firmly bound round with 
fine pack-thread, fo as to conflringe or 
ftraiten the cavity thereof. The part 
thus choaked or bound up FG (ibid, 
n° 3.) to be equal to the hemifphere GO 
n° 3. 

The cafe is now taken off the mould, 
and put into the cavity of the frame 
(n® rx.) the choak GF upon the hemi- 
{phere; and in this difpofition is filled 
with a compofition defcribed in the fol. 
lowing table, rammed ftrongly in by 
means of a wooden cylinder, or rammer 
fitting the cavity, and a mallet, 

When filled, a paper-cap of a conical 
form is glued over the end of the cafe 
filled laft ; and the fpace left a-top filled 
with whole gunpowder, to the heighth 
of about one diameter; then the rocket 
bound, or choaked in E, as beforein G. 
Laftly, the rocket is bored, as is repre= 
fented in AL (n® 3.) care being taken 
todo it in the middle. Some, indeed, 
bore the rocket, as they fill it, by thruft- 
ing a long, fharp fpike through the lower 
balis, and drawing it out again, when 
the rocket is full ; but it is beft not to 
bore till the rocket be ufed. - 


The boring is to go two thirds of the. 


height of the rocket, abating one di- 
ameter of the cavity. The diameter of 
the bore in G is to be } of the diameter 
of the cylinder; and in L of the lower 
diameter, 

To make the rocket mount ftraight up, 
it is tied faft to the end of a long flender 
flick, MD (ibid. n° 3.) eight times as 
long as the rocket, in fuch manner, as 
that, when poifed-on the finger near the 
touch-hole I’, the ftick (which is ofually 
made biggeft at this end, and floping 
gently to the other) may preponderate, 
though very littlh. The rocket, thus 
equipped, is hung at freedom, and lights 
ed with port-fire. 


Note, fome, inftead of a flick to make ._ 
the rocket mount, furnifh it with two | 
wings, as MN (ibid. n° 5.) which have -+° 


the fame effe&t ; and, inftead of papery 
fome make the cafes of wood covered 
with leather ; others of a thin iron-plate. 
And fome, intead of a wooden itick, 
ule an iron-wire, with a plummet at the 
end of it, 
The compofition wherewith rockets are 
filled, confilis of the following ingredients, 
viz. falt-petre, charcoal, ,and fulphur, 
all well ground; bug the propertions of 
76 G3 thefe 


+, 


eh aug 
wees ee 
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equally ftrong, and able to fuftain the im 
puife of the flame, the rocket would burn 
out immoveable, Now, as the force o 
the flame is equable, fuppofe its a&tion 
downwards, or that upwards, fufficient 
to lift forty pounds. As thefe forces are 
equal, but their dire€tions contrary, they 
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thefe are various, for rockets of various 
fizes ; asin the following table. Noting, 
that, in fmall rockets, gun-powder-duft 
is added, 


Compofition of Rockets of various fizess 


J 


bd . 
os. 


Weightof[Salt-| Sul- |Char-|Gun-powder| —_ will deftroy each other’s a€tion. 
Rocket.| pet. |phur | coal.} dof. Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the 
Tb ura: ae choak; by this means the aétion of the! 
100 or 60] 30 | 10 | 20 flame downwards is taken away, and 
“50 «30, go] 7 | 38 there remains a force equal to forty 
20 438] 42| 12 | 26 pounds aéting upwards, to carry up the} 
15. 12) 23 8 | 16 rocket, and the ftick it is tied to. Ac-! 
[5 62 9 | 20 cordingly, we find that if the: compo-| 
9 35 1? ae fition of the rocket be very weak, fo ag| 
5 4| 64 8 | 16 not to give an impulfe greater than the 
3 2} 60 i: we weight of the rocket and flick, it doeg 
il st 6 a not rife at all; or if the compofition be | 
it | flow; fo that a fmall part of it only kine | 
Ounces. Oun,JOun.{Oun.} Ounces, dles at firlt, the rocket will not rife; 
9 ‘ds MIR ae o 9 The ftick ferves to keep it perpendicular ; 
6 sas eee eco 15 for if the rocket fhould begin to ftumble, 
os 2 Bie ae 32 moving round a point in the choak, as 
t 2 15 being the common center of gravity of | 


Note, feveral rockets being difpofed round 
the ‘circumference of a wheel, whether 
circujar or polygonous, the head of the 
one applied to the tail of another, and 
the wheel put in motion; as one rocket 
is fpent, another will take fire; and the 
wheel be continued in its rotation. 

Ais an additional ornament to rockets, it 
3s ufual to furnifh them either with ftars 
or with ferpents, or fparks, which take 
fire when the rocket buifts: and fome- 
times little rockets are inclofed in. great 
ones, to take fire when the large one is 


.> ‘at its greateft height. 


Jo make flars for RocKETs. Mix three 
- pounds of falt-petre with eleven ounces 
of fulphur, three ounces of beaten gun- 
powder, andten of antimony. Moiften 
tbe mafs with gum-water, and form them 
into little batl of the fize of filberds ; 
drying them well, either in the fun or an 
oven. When dry, inclofe a number of 
them in the conical cap of the rocker. 
Theory of the fight of fey Rockets. Ma- 
' siotte takes the rife of rockets to be ow- 
ing to the impulle or refiftance of the air 
againtt the flame: Dr. Defaguliers ac- 
counts for it otherwile. 
Conceive the rocket to have no vent at 
the choak, and to be fet on fire in the co- 
nical bore ; the confequence will be, ei- 
ther that the rocket would burtt in the 
weakeft place, or, if all its parts were 


rocket and ftick, there would be fo much 
frition againft the air, by the ftick be- 


tween the center and the point, and the 


point would beat againit the -air with fo 
much velocity, that the reaétion of.the 
medium would reftore it to its perpendi« 
cularity. ’ 

_ When the compofition is burnt out, and 
the impulfe upwards is ceafed, the com- 
mon center of gravity is brought lower 
towards the middle of the flick; by 
which means the velocity of the point of 


the flick is decreafed, and that of the 


point of the rocket increafed ; fo that the 
whole will tumble down, with the rockets 
end foremoft. 

All the while the rocket burns, the com- 
mon center of gravity is fhfting and 
getting downwards, and ftill the fafter 


and the lower,’as the ftick is the lighter ; 


fo that it fometimes begins to tumble be- 


fore it be burnt out; bat when the Rick © 
is a little too heavy, the weight of the © 


rocket bearing a lefs proportion to that 
of the ftick, the common center of gra- 
vity will not get fo low, but that the 
rocket will rife ftraight, tho? not fo faft, 
Method of making a water-RockeT, Make 
a rocket after the ufual manner, excepts 
ing the number of choaks, Let its dia- 
meter be equal to that of a leaden-ball, 
of two or three inches diameter, and let 
it be bored to a third part of its heighth. 
Inclofe the rocket in a hollow paper cy- 
: ' hader, 


ee ee 


ROE, 


‘Hinder, which fmear over with melted 
‘pitch or wax, that it may refift the moi- 
- fture, 

Note, the weight of the rocket is to be 
| fo proportioned to that of the water, that 
the whole cylinder may be immerged. 
Some, inftead of a cylinder, ufe a trun- 
cated cone, or even a fpheroid; and 
fome hang a weight to the end at which 
it is lighted. 


thamptonfhire, fituated nineteen miles 
north of Northampton. 

ROD, a wand, orlong flender ftaff. 

oD is alfo ufed for a land meafure of 
fixteen fzet and a half: the fame with 
perch and pole. 

Rop, in gauging, See GAUGING. 
[Black-Rop, a ftaff carried by the king’s 
| gentleman-ufher, as a badge of his office ; 
this rod or ftaff is black, and has a lion 
in gold on its top. See USHER. 
Fifbing Rop, a long taper rod or wand, to 
which the line is faftened for angling. 
Of thefe there are feveral forts; as, 1. 
The troller, or trolling-rod, which has 
a ring at the end, for the line to go 
through, when it runs off a reel. 2. 
The whipper, or whipping-rod, which 
is weak in the middle, and top-heavy, 
but very flender. 3. The dopper, which 
is a {trong rod, and very light. 4. The 
fnapper, or. fnap-rod, which is a ftrong 
rod, peculiarly ufed for the pike. 5. 
The bottom-rod, which is the fame as 
the dapper, only fomewhat more pliable. 
6. The {niggling or proking ftick, which 
is a forked ftick, that has a fhort itrong 
line baited with a lob-worm: this is on- 
ly, ufed for eels in their holes. See the 
article ANGLING, &c, 

RODEZ, a city of France, in the pro- 
| vince of Guienne: eaft long. 2° 8’, north 
lat. 44° 20’. 

RODRIGO. See CASTLE-RODRIGO, 
ROE, the fpawn or feed of fith. That of 
_ the male: fithes is ufually diftinguifhed by 
the name of foft roe, or milt, and that of 
the female, by hard-roe, or fpawn. 

So inconceivably numerous are thefe 
ovulay or fmall eggs, that M. Petit found 
34.2144 of them in a carp of eighteen 
inches: but Mr. Leewenhoeck found in 
#carpno more than 211629. This laft 
gentleman obferves, that there are four 
| times this number in a cod, and thata 
i. COMMON One Contains 9344000 eggs. 

|* %E is alfo one of the bealts of chafe, of 
the deer kind. See the article CERVus. 
The roe-buck is called, the firlt year, a 
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ROCKINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 


ROG 
hind; the fecond, a gyrle; the third, an 
henufe; the fourth, a roe-buck of the 
firft head; and the fifth, a fair roe-buck. 

ROELLA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia clafs of plants, with 
a monopetalous infundibuliform-flower, 
divided into five parts at the limb; the 
fruit is a cylindraceous capfule, fhorter 
than the cup, compofed of a fingle valve, 
and containing numerous angulated 
feeds;- whence it is evidently diftin& 
from the companula and polemonium. 

ROER, the name of two rivers in Ger- 
many, one of which rifes on the confines 
of Heffe, and falls into the Rhine, a little 
below Duyfburg; the other rifes in the 
dutchy of Juliers, and falls into the 
Maefe at Roermond, 

ROERMOND, acity of the United Ne~ 
therlands, in the province of Gelder 
land; eaft longitude 5° 35’, north lati- 
titude 51° 18/. 

ROGA, in antiquity, a prefent which the 
emperors made to the fenators, magi- 
ftrates, and even to the people; and the 
popes or patriarchs to their clergy. 

Thefe roge were diftributed by the em- 
pecors on the firft day of the year, on 
their birth-day, or on the natalis dies of 
the cities: and by the popes and patri- 
archs, in paffion-week. 

Roga is alfo ufed for the common pay of 
the foldiers. 

ROGAROFF, a city of Poland, in the 
dutchy of Lithuania: eaft long. 30°, 
north lat. 52° 45/. 

ROGATION, in the roman jurifprudence, 
a demand made by the confuls, or tri- 


bunes of the roman people, when a law’ 


was propofed to be paffed.* Rogatio is 
alfo ufed for the decree itfelf made in 
confequence of the peoples giving their 
affent to this demand, to diftinguith it 
from a fenatus confultum, or decree of 
the fenate. 

ROGATION-WEEK, the week immediately 
preceding Whitlunday, fo called from 
the three fafts therein on Monday, Tuef- 
day, and Wednelday, which are alfo 
called rogations, or rogation-days, from 
the extraordinary prayers and fupplica- 
tions at this time offered to God by de- 
vout chriftians, to appeafe his anger and 
deprecate his judgments. 


ROGUE, in law, an idle fturdy beggar; 


who by antient flatutes is for the firft 
offence called a rogue of the firft degree, 
and punifhed by whipping, and boring 
through the griftle of the right ear with 
ahot iron; and for the fecond effence, 
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RYGeh) 
is termed a rogue of the fecond degree, 
and if above eighteen years of age, or- 
dered to be executed as a felon. 

ROHAN, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Britany, fituated twenty miles 
north of Vannes. 

ROLDUC, a town of the Netherlands, in 
the dutchy of Limburg, five miles north 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

ROLL, in manufaAories, fomething wound 
and folded up in a cylindrical form, 
Few fluffs are made up in rolls, except 
fattins, gawfes, and crapes, which are 
apt to break, and take plaits not eafy to 
be got out, if folded otherwile. Ribbons, 
Jaces, galloons, and paduas of all kinds, 
are alfo thus rolled. 
fv roll of tobacco is tobacco in the leaf, 
twilted on the mill, and wound twift over 
twift, about a ftick or roller. A great 
deal of tobacco is fold in America in rolls 
ef various weights; and it is not till its 
arrival in England, Spain, France and 
Holland, that it is cut. See the article 
Togacco, 

A roll of parchment, properly denotes the 
. quantity of fixty fkins, 

Tire antients made all their books up in 

the form of rolls, and in Cicero’s time 

the libraries confilted wholly of fuch rolls, 

See the article Form of Books, 

ROLE, in law, fignifies a {chedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up by the 
hand into the form of a pipe. 
¥o thefe fchedules of parchment all the 
pleadings, memorials, and aéts of court, 
are entered and filed by the proper offi- 
cer; which being done, they become re- 
cords of the court, Of thefe there are 
in the exchequer feveral kinds, as the 
great wardrobe-roll, the cofferer’s roll, 
the fubfidy-roll, &c. 

Roll is alfo pfed for a lift of the names 
of perfons of the fame condition, or of 
thofe who have entered into the fameen- 
gagement. ‘Thus a conrt-roll of a ma- 
nor, js that in which the names, rents, 


-, and fervices of each tenant are copied and 


tnrolled, 

Calves head ROLL, a roll in the two tem- 
ples, in which every bencher is taxed 
yearly at 2s. every barrifter at 1s. 6d, 
and every gentleman under the bar at Is, 
to the cook, and other officers of the 
houfe; in confideration of a dinner of 
calves-beads, provided in Eafter-term. — 

Mujter-Rovv, that in which are entered the 
foldiers of every troop, company, regi- 
ment, &c. 

As foon aga foldier’s name is written 
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Rider-ROLu, a fchedule of parchment fre- 


ROLis of parliament, are the manufcript. 


ROLL, in antiquity. See ACActa. / 
ROLL, or ROuiER, is alfo a piece of wood, 


Or 
down on the roll, it is death for him ta 
defert. 


ROLLS-OFFICE, is an office in Chancery- 


lane, London, appointed for the cuftody 
of the rolls and records in chamcery. See 
the article Master of the rolls. 


quently fewed or added to fome part of 
a roll or record, 


regifters, or rolls of the proceedings of 
our antient parliaments, which before the 
invention of printing were all engroffed 
on parchment, and proclaimed openly in 
every county. In thefe rolls are alfo con- 
tained a great many decifions of difficult | 
points of law, which were frequently in - 
former times referred to the decifion of 
that high court. 


iron, brafs, &c. of a cylindrical form, 
ufed in the conftru&tion of feveral ma-_ 
chines, and in feveral works and manu- 
factures. 

Thus in the glafs manufacture they have 
a running-roll, which is a thick cylinder 
of caft brafs, which ferves to condu& the 
melted glafs to the end of the table on 
which large looking-glaffes, @¢, are catt. 
See the article Guass. 

Founders aifo ufe a ro!! to work the fand — 
which they ule in making their moulds, 
The preffes called calenders, as ferving | 
to calender ftuffs withal, confft, among 
other effential parts, of two rollers, It 
is alfo between two rollers that the 
waves are given to filks, mohairs, and 
other ftuffs proper to be tabbied. 
Impreffions from copper-plates are alfo 
taken by pafling the plate and paper be- 
tween two rollers. See the article Rolling. 
prefs PRINTING, 

Rolls, in flatting-mills, &c. are two iron 
inttruments of a cylindrical form, which 
ferve to draw or ftretch out plates of 
gold, filver, and other metals, 

Rolls, in fugar-works, are two Jarge iron 
barrels, which ferve to bruife the canes, 
and tg exprefs the juice. Thefe are caft 
hollow, and their cavities are filled up 
with waod, the cylinders of which are 
properly the rollers. 

Rolls, among book-binders, are indeed 
of a different form; thefe being a kind 
of fmall brafs-wheels with flowers, 
leaves, &c. cuton the edge: thefe wheels 
are fixed on an axis to which there is a 
handle, and being rolled when hot 
round the edges, &¢. of the cover of 
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a book, leave the impreffion of the flowers 
 euton the wheel, either plain or in gold, 
Rollers, among gardeners, are large 
ftone, iron, or wooden cylinders fixed in 
_ alarge handle, and drawn over walks, 
, grafs-plots, &c. to render them fmooth 
and even. 

Rolls, or rollers, among carpenters, ma- 
fons, &c. are plain cylinders three or 


beams, huge ftones, @c, Thefe are pla- 


the body to be removed, which is at the 
fame time pufhed forward by levers, 
&ec, applied behind. For moving loads 
exceflively heavy, the mafons, @c. have 
what they call endlefs rollers, which are 
about double the length and thicknefs of 
the common rollers, and befides are girt 
with feveret large iron-hoops at each 
end: at a foot diftance from the ends are 
four mortoifes, or rather only two, but 
pierced through, into which are put the 
ends of long levers, which the workmen 
draw by long ropes faftened to the ends, 
ftill changing the mortoife as the rol] has 
made a quarter of aturn, See LEver. 
OLLER, in furgery, a Jong and broad 
bandage ufually of linen-cloth, rolled 
round any part of the body, to keep it 
in, or difpofe it to a ftate of health. See 
' the article BANDAGE, 

OLLER, in ornithology, the grey ampelis, 
with the head variegated with black. See 
the article AMPELIS. 

OLLER is alfo the name of a fpecies of 
the corvus, with a blood-red back, a 
green tail, and black wings. See the ar- 
ticle CORVUS. 

ROLLING pREss printing. See the ar- 
_ ticle PRINTING, 

OMAN, in general, fomething belong- 
ing tothe city of Rome. See Rome, 

| For the roman fenate, emperors, confuls, 
pretors, quaftors, zdiles, games, &c, 
fee SENATE, Emperor, &c, 

| The term roman purple, is at prefent 
. ufed to denote the dignity of a cardinal. 
See the article CARDINAL. 

| The roman catholics are thofe chriftians 
who follow the do&trines and difcipline 
of the church of Rome; tie fubftance 
of which may be feen in pope Pius’s 
) creed, and has been treated of in the 
courfe of this work, under the articles 
f TRANSUBSTANTIATION, MARRIAGE, 
| CeLipacy, Baptism, SACRAMENT, 
» Monx, Mass, Host, Imace, Re- 
LIcs, PURGATORY, &c, @e, 

ing of the ROMANS, in modern hiftery, is 
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a prince ele&ted to be fucceffor to the 
reigning emperor of Germany. See the 
articles EMPEROR, ELECTOR, @e. 
ROMAN ORDER, inarchite&ture, the fame 
with the compofite order. See the articles 
ORDER and CoMPOsITE, 
As to the roman balance, indiétion, 
year, language, citizens, &c. fee the ar- 
ticles BALANCE, InDICTION, @e. 


four feet long, ufed for the moving of Epifile to the Romans, or St, Paul's Epifile 


to the Romans. See EPIsTLe. 


ced fucceffively under the fore-vart of ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a 


fabulous relation of certain adventures 
defigned for the entertainment and in- 
firuction of the readers, See FABLE. 
The true nature and genuine charafler- 
iftics of this fpecies of writing are ex- 
cellently explained by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Rambler; who obferves, that 
the works of fiction, with which the pre- 
fent generation feems more particularly 
delighted, are fuch as exhibit life in-its 
true ftate, diverfified only by the acci- 
dents that daily happen in the world, 
and influenced by thofe paffions and qua- 
lities which are really to be found in 
converfing with mankind, 


This kind of writing may be termed not 


improperly the comedy of romance, and 
is to be conneéted nearly by the rules of 
comic poetry. Its province is to bring 
about natural events by eafy means, and 


to keep up curiofity without the help of © 


wonder: it is therefore precluded from 
the machines and expedients of the he- 
roic romance, and can neither employ 
giants to {natch away a lady from the 
nuptial rites, nor knights to bring her 
back from captivity; it can neither be- 
wilder its sivishaees in defarts, nor lodge 
them in imaginary caftles, 
Scaliger, upon Pontanus, remarks, that 


all his writings are filled with images,’ 


and that if you take from him his lilies 
and his rofes, his fatyrs and his dryads, 
he will have nothing left that can be 
called poetry, In like manner, almoft 
all the fiétions of the laft age will va- 
nifh, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle and a fhipwreck, 
Why this wild firain of imagination 
found reception fo long, im polite and 
learned ages, it is not ealy to conceive ; 
but we cannot wonder, that, while read- 
ers could be procured, the authors were: 
willing to continue it; for when a man 
had, by praétice, gained fome fluency 
of Janguage, he had no farther care than 
to retire to his clofet, to let loofe his in- 
vention, and heat his mind with incre. 
dibi. 
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“ @ibilities’s and a book was produced with- 
out fear of criticifm, without the toil of 
ftudy, without knowledge of nature, or 
acquaintance with life, 

The tak of our prefent writers is very 
different; it requires, together with that 
learning which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never 
be attained by folitary diligence, but muft 


arife from general converfe, and accu- — 


rate obfervation of the living world, 
Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
preffes it, plus oneris quantum venta mi- 
nus, little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in por- 
traits of which every one knows the ori- 
ginal, and can therefore dete& any devi- 
ation from exacinels of refemblance. 
Other writings are fafe, except from the 
malice of learning, but thefe are in dan- 
ger from every common reader; as the 
flipper was cenfured by a fhoemaker, 
who happened to ftop in his way at the 
Venus of Apelles. 
But the danger of not being approved as 
ju copiers of human manners is not the 
moit important apprehenfon that an au- 
thor of this fort ought to have before 
him. Thefe books are written chiefly to 
the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
to whom they ferve as lectures of con- 
duét, and introductions into life. They 
are the entertainment of minds unfur- 
nifhed with ideas, and therefore eafily 
fufceptible of impreffions; not fixed by 
principles, and therefore eafily following 
the current of fancy; not informed by 
experience, and confequently open to eve- 
ry falfe fuggeftion and partial account, 
That the higheft degree of reverence 
fhould be paid to youth, and. that no- 
thing indecent or unfeemly fiould be 
fuffered to approach their eyes or ears, 
are precepts extorted by fenfe and virtue 
from an antient writer, by no means 
eminent for chaftity of thought. The 
fame kind, though not the fame degree 
of caution, is required in every thing 
which is laid before them, to fecure them 
from unjuft prejudices, perverfe opinions, 
and improper combinations of images. 
In the romances formerly written, every 
‘ tranfaétion and fentiment was fo remote 
_ from all that paffes among men, that the 
reader was in very little danger of mak- 
ing any applications to himfelf; the vir- 
tues and crimes were equally beyond his 
{phere of aftivity; and he amufed him- 
felf with heroes, and with traitors, de- 
liverers and profecutors, as with beings 
4 
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ROMANIA, a province of the pope’s ters 
Romania is alfo the modern name of an: 
ROMANS, or Romant, an appellatia 


Romans is alfoa town of Dauphine, i 


ROME, Roma, the capital of the pope’s 


i, Sas 
i | 
ROM 
of another fpecies, whofe aétions wer 
regulated upon motives of their own, an 
who had neither faults nor excellenci 
in common with himfelf, 

But when an adventurer is levelled wit 
the reft of the world, and ats in fucl 
fcenes of the univerfal drama, as may b 
the lot of any other man, young {peéta 
tors fix their eyes upon him with clof 
attention, and hope, by obferving his be 
haviour and fuccefs, to regulate their ow 
practices, when they fhali be engaged i 
the like part, 
For this reafon, thefe familiar hiftorie 
may perhaps be made of greater ufe tha 
the folemnities of profeffed morality, a 
convey the knowledge of vice and vir 
tue with more accuracy, than axioms ang 
definitions. But if the power of examplh 
is fo great, as to take poffeffion of thé 
memory by a kind of violence, and pro} 
duce effeéts almolt without the interven: 
tion of the will, care ought to be taken| 
that, when the choice is unreftrained| 
the beft examples only fhould be exhibit 
ed; and that which is likely to operat 
fo ftrongly fhould not be mifchievous 
uncertain in its effeéts, 
The chief advantages which thefe fics 
tions have over real life, is, that their aus 
thors are at liberty, though not to inveng, 
yet to fele&t objeéts, and to cull from t 
mafs of mankind, thofe individuals upor 
which the attention ought moft to be em 
ployed; as a diamond, though it can 
not be made, may be polifhed by art, an 
and placed in fuch a fituation, as to dif 
play that luftre which before was buriet 
among common ftones. 


ritories in Italy, including the Bolognef 
and Ferrarefe, See the articles BOLOGNA 
and Ferrara, 


tient Thrace, which now makes a pro 
vince of Turky in Europe; lying welt 
ward of the Propontis, between the Euxing 
fea and the Archipelago. 


formerly given tothe polite french lan 
guage, in oppofition to the waloon. 


France, fituated on the river Lere, fiftee 
miles fouth- weft of Grenoble. 


territories and of Italy, and antiently the 
miftrefs of the roman Empire: eaft long, 
13°, north lat. a1? 45’. 
Rome is ttill a large and fine city, thought 
not te be compared to antient sate ; 
. ’ t 
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the fireets are fpacious and magnificently 
built ; ithas five bridges over the Tiber, 
twenty gates, three hundred churches, 
and a vait number of palaces, convents, 
triumphal arches, pillars, obelifks, fla- 
tues, theatres, &c. 

ROMNEY, a borough town of Kent, and 
one of the cinque ports, fituated twelve 
miles fouth-wett of Dover. 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

ROMPEE, or Rompu, in heraldry, is 
applied to ordinaries that are reprefented 
as broken, and to chevrons, bends, or the 
like, whofe upper points are cut off. See 
plateCCXXXIII. fig. 3. 

RONCIGLIONE, a town of Italy, in the 
pope’s territories, and in St, Peter's pa- 
trimony, 25 miles north of Rome. 

RONDA, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Granada, twenty-two miles north of 
Gibraltar. 

RONDEL, in fortification, a round tower, 
fometimes ereéted at the foot of a baftion. 

RONDELETIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fingle petal 
of the infundibuliform-kind; the tube is 
cylindric and longer than the cup, and 
ventricofe at the top; the limb is divided 
into five roundifh fegments, which bend 
backward: the fruit is a roundith coro 
nated capfule, containing two cells; the 
feeds are numerous and {ma'], 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty 
fquare perches, or the fourth part of an 
acre. . 

ROOF, in architeQure, the uppermoft part 
of a building, 

The roof contains the timber-work, and 
its covering of flate, tile, lead, &e. tho” 
carpenters ufually reftrain the word to 
the timber-work only. 

The form of roofs is various : fometimes 
it is pointed, in which cafe the moft beau- 
tiful proportion is to have its profile an 
equilateral triangle: fometimes it is 
{quare, that is, the pitch or angle of the 
ridge is a right angle, which therefore is 
@ mean proportion, between the pointed 
and flat roaf, which laft is in the fame 
proportion as a triangular pediment: 
this is chiefly ufed in Italy, and the hot 
countries where there is but little fnow, 
Sometimes roofs are made in the pinnacles 
form: fometimes they have a double 
ridge, and fometimes they are mutilated, 
that is, confift of a true anda falfe roof, 
which is Jaid over the former : fometimes 
again they are in the form of a platform, 
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fometimes they are truncated, that is, 
inftead of terminating in a ridge, the 
roof is cut fquare off at a certain height, 
covered with a terrafs, and incompafled 
with a balluftrade ; and fometimes, again, 
a roof is made in the manner of a dome, 
When the walls bave been raifed to their 
defgned height, the vaults made, the 
joifts laid, the ftairs. Gc. brought up, 
then the roof is to be raifed, which em- 
bracing every part of the building, and 
with its weight equally preffing upon the 
walls, is a band to all the work; and 
befides, defends the inhabitants from rain 
or fhow, the burning heat of the fun, 
and the moifture of the night, and is of 
no finall advantage to the building, in 
cafting off the rain water from the walls. 
See the article GUTTERS. 
ROOF-TREES, or RUFF-TREES, in a fhip, 
are {mall timbers which go from the 


half-deck to the fore-caftle, and ferve to 


bear up the gratings. f 
This term is alfo ufed for the upper 
timbers in any building, 

Hip-Roor. See the article Hip-Roor, 

ROOK, in ornithology, a fpecies of the 
wholly black corvus. See Corvus. 

ROOM, achamber, parlour, or other ap= 
partment ina houfe. See BUILDING, 
Rooms are either made with a vaulted 
or flat ceiling. 
Palladio fays, that the height from the 
floor tothe ceiling muft be equal to their 
breadth; and the rooms above muft be 
a fixth part lefs in height than thofe be- 
lov: but if they are vaulted, the height 
of the vaults in rooms that are {quare, is 
a third part more than its breadth. 
With regard to the compartment and dif- 
pofition of rooms, he fays, that the halls 
and magnificent rooms ought to be light 
and eafy of aftent; and that the {mall 
rooms may be divided off to make clo- 
fets. That the rooms for fammer ought 
to be fpacious and turned to the north; 
and thofe for the winter to the fouth and 
welt, and rather {mall than otherwife : 
becaufe we feek the fhade in fummer, 
and in winter the fun; befides fmall 
rooms are more eafily warmed than large. 
But the large rooms with the middling, 
and thofe with the fall, ought to be 
fo diftributed that one part of the fabric 
may correfpond with the other, and that 
the body of the edifice may have in it- 
felf a certain convenience in its mem- 


bers, which may render the whole beau- 


ful and graceful. 


as moft of the eaftern buildings are; and Rooms, in a fhip, are places divided by 


Vou. IV. 


16 H partitions 


If with a flat ceiling, 


‘ 


partitions or bulk-heads, See the articles 
GuN-ROOM, COoOK-ROOM, Ga... 

ROOMER, in the fea-language; a thip 
is faid to be a roomer when fhe is larger 
than ordinary. 

ROOT, radix, among botanifts, denotes 
that part of a»plant which imbibes the 
nutritious juices of the earth, and tranf{- 
mits them to'the other parts. See the ar- 
ticles PLANT and VEGETATION, 


The roots of plants are diltinguifhed, © 


according to their different forms, into 
bulbofe, fibrofe, granulofe, grumole, tube- 
rofe, and tap-roots, See BULBOsE, &c, 
As to the gathering and preferving roots 
for medicinal ufes, the Edinburgh-dilpen- 
fatory directs, that the annual roots be 
taken up before they fhoot out ftems or 
flowers; the biennial ones, for the moft 
part, in the autumn of the firft year; 
and the perennial ones when the leaves 
begin to fall, and therefore generally in 
autumn: then being cleanfed by wath- 
ing, and freed from the withered and 
decayed fibres, they are to be hung ina 
fhady place pervious to the air, tll they 
are moderately dry: the thicker roots 
fhould be flit Jengthwife; or they may 
be cut tranfver(ely into thin pieces, and 
the pith taken out, Thefe roots, which 
are very numerous, have been treated of 
under their feveral articles RHUBARB, 


_- Javap, HeLveporr, &e. Ge. 


ROOT-GRAFTING, in gardening. Sce the 
article GRAFTING, 

Roor, in: mathematics, a quantity confi- 
dered as the bafis or foundation of a 
higher power; or one which being mul- 
tiplied into itfelf any number of times, 
produces a fquare, cubic, biquadratic, 
&c, quantity ; called the fecond, third, 
fourth, &c. power of the root, or quan- 
tity, fo multiplied into itfelf: thus a is 

the fquare root of axa, or a*; and 4 
the fquare root of 4x4=—16. Again, a 
is the-cube root of axaxaza?; and 
-3 the cube-root of 3x 3x 322271 and fo 
on. See the articles INVOLUTION, 

Power, and ExTRACTION of roots, 
‘The reots of powers are.exprefied by 
placing the radical fign 4/ over them, with 
a number denoting what Kind of root they 
are: thus the {quare or fecond root of 16 is 


expreffed by 4/16, and the cube or third 


root of 27 by (7273 and, in general, 

the wth root of a railed to the power m, 

. is expreffed by Va, When the root 

of a compound quantity is wanted, the 

~vinculum’ of the radical fign mult be 
9 
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: drawn over the whole: thus’the fquare 
root of a*-+-2ab+4 5% is exprefled by 
/ a*+2ab+b6*; and it ought to be 
obferved, that when the radical fign has 
no number above it, to denote what root 
is wanted, the fquare root is always 
meant; as Y a*, or VY 16, is the fquare 
root of a*, or the fquare root of 16. 


Roots, radices, in grammar, are the pri- | 


milive words of a language, whence the 
others are formed or derived. See the 
articles WorpD and LANGUAGE. 


ROPE, hemp, hair, @c. fpun out into a | 


thick yarn, and then feveral ftrings of 
this yarn twifted together by means of a 
wheel, When made very fmall it is 
called a cord, and when very thick, a 
cable. See Cord and CABLE, 
Dr. Defaguliers, in the fictt volume of | 
his Experimental Philofophy, has com~ | 
puted the forces neceffary to bend ropes — 
of different diameters, ftretched by dif- 
ferent weights, round rollers of ditferent — 
bigneffes, to be as in the following table. 
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On the whole, it is found by experi- 
ments, thatthe difficulty of bending a rope 
round a roller decreafes direétly as the 
diameter of the roller increafes; or is, 
inverfely, as the diameter of the roller. 
Ropes are made for various ufes, as for 
binding, flaying, drawing, fufpending, 
&e, ; 
The greateft confumption of ropes is in 
navigation, for the tackling of ‘hips : 
where, though ropes inciude the whole 
cordage, there are feveral particularly fo 
denominated, and which have parucular 
Ramies given to them: thefe aré, x, Aun- 


nig- 
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rope, that by which the boat at the (tern 
is towed. 4. Bolt-ropes, the head and 
body ropes fowed round the fails. 5, 
Breaft-rope, that made faft to the fhrouds 
in the chains, to fupport the man that 
heaves the lead. 6. Bucket-rope, that 
which is tied to the bucket, for hauling 
up water, 
tied to the buoy by one end, and to the, 
{tock of the anchor by the other. 3, Can- 
htook-ropes, which are feized to each 
hook, to hoilt hogfheads, &c. on board, 
9. Cat-rope, that ufed for hoifting up the 
anchor in order to be ftowed at the bow. 
so. Davit-rope, is reeved through a hole 
made at each end, for hauling the davit 
to either fide of the fore-caftle, 11. 
Entiing-rope, to take hold of, in going 
up the thip’s fide. . 12. Luff-hook-rope, 
is for boufing the tack-aboard, when it 
blows hard, and is a fort of preventer to 
the tack. 13, Grapnel-rope, that which 
being bent to a grapnel, either the Jong- 
boat, pinnace, or yawl rides by it. 14. 
.. Guefs-rope, is for keeping the long-boat, 
_ pinnace, or yawl from fteeving, or going 
too much in and out when towing. 15, 
. Parrel-rope is reeved through the ribs 
and trucks, and, with the breaft-ropes, 
Jathes the parrel to the mafts. 16. Rud- 
. der-rope, that reeyed through a hole in 
the boat’s rudder. 17. Slip-rope is for 
trifeing up the bites of the cable to the rails 
of the head, 18. Stantion-ropes, thofe 
, reeved through the eyes ef the ftantions. 
19. Swabb-rope ferves as a handle to 
the eyes of the ftantions, 20, Top- 
ropes are thofe with which the top-malts 
are fet or truck; they are reeved through 
an iron-bound block, which hooks under 
the cap, and then reeved through the 
heel of the top-maft; the other part of 
them comes down to the top-tackle- 
falls, which has double blocks iron- 
bound, and hooks to ring bolts upon 
_ the deck. 21, Tiller-ropes, are to keep 
the tiller fteady, thatit may not fly from 
_ fide to fide, 22; Waifl-ropes, for boats 
to mike fait to, along fide, 23. Wheel- 
rope, that which goes round the {pindle 
of the fleering-wheel, and from thence 
to the titter. 
ROPE-YARN, among failors, is the yarn 
of any rope’.untwifted, but commonly 
made up of junk; its ufe is to make 
fianet, mats, Gc. 
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_« Ing-ropes, which are for fpreading the ROS, DEw. f 
aunings. 2+ Bell-ropes, which are made ROSA, the Rose, inbotany. See Rose. 
_fatt to the crank for ftriking it. 3. Boat- ROSACEOUS, among botanifis, an appel- 
. lation given to fuch flowers, as are com- 


7. Buoy-rope, that which is ' 


ROS) 


See thearticle Dew. | 


poled of feveral petals or leaves, difpofed 
in a fort of circular form, like thofe of 
therofe: fuch are the flowers of the pio- 


ny, crowfoot, cinquefoil, @c. In thise — 


fort of flowers the difpofition only of the 
leaves is regarded, their number being of. 
no confequence. It is very feldom that 


the number is two or four, except in the__ 


circa and onagra.s The moft frequent 
number of leaves in thele flowers is five, 
and fuch as have four differ from the crue 
ciform flowers, not only in their difpofi- 
tion, but in this, that the number is in 
the fame f{pecies indeterminately, four, 
five, or fix, as is the cafe in the clemati- 
tis, the capers, and the fpecies -of rue, 
whereas in the cruciform ones it is ever 
conftant. See the article BoTANY. 


ROSARY, among the roman-catholics, 


the fame with chaplet, See CHAPLET. 
Before a perfon repeats his rofary, he 
mutt crofe himfelf with it; he muft then 
repeat the apoftles’ creed, and fay a pater- 
nofter, and three aves, on account of the 
three relations which the virgin bears to 
the three perfons in the trinity 5 after 
which he paffes on to his decads, 

Rofary alfo denotes a particular form of 
devotion addrefled to the virgin, to which 
thechaplet of that name is accommodated, 


ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, 


bounded by Letrim on the noith, and 
Galway on the fouth. 


ROSE, rofa; in botany, a genus of the 


icofandria-polygynia cla{s of plants, the 
flower of which is compofed of five pe- 
tals, obverfely cordated, and arranged in 
a circular form: the fruit is formed of 


the flethy bafe of the cup, which is of a 


turbinated figure, coloured, foft, con- 
taining only one cell drawn together at 
the neck, and coronated with fome irre- | 


gular lacinie ; the feeds are numerous, ~ 


oblong and/hairy, See plate CCXXXIV. 
fi 
leaves, a white or pale red flower, and 
the common hip for ils fruit, is that above 
defcribed : and, indeed, all the beautiful 
rofes in our gardens, are only varieties of 
this {pecies, principally owing to culture ; 
the red, the damafk, the white, the varie- 
gated, &¢ rofes, being al*produced from 
this original {pecies. 
The flowers of the red rofe are aftrin- 
16 Ha gent, 


g. 3. %, 
‘he wild briar, with beautiful pinnated — 
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ROS 
gent, thofe of the damafk-rofe purgative, 
and the fruit of the wild rofe peétoral. 
The rofe-water of the fhops, diftilled from 
the flowers of the damafk-rofe, has been 
celebrated for many virtues ; but its fra- 
grant f{mell is the only quality now re- 
garded in it. There is alfo a fyrup, 

made either from the juice, or infufion 

_ of the freth flowers of damafk-rofes, 

Rose, in architeClure, an ornament cut in 
the form of a rofe, chiefly ufed in cor- 
niches, frizes, vaults of churches, &c,and 
particularly in the middle of each face in 
the corinthian abacus. 

ROsSE-NOBLE, an antient englifh gold-coin, 
firtt ftruck in the reign of Edward III. 
It was formerly current at 6's. 8d. and 
fo called becaufe ftamped with a rofe. 

Rose-woopn, rhodium, or afpalathus, in 

_ the materia medica, See ASPALATHUS. 

ROSEBRUGGE, a town of Flanders, 
eleven miles north-weft of Ypres. 

ROSEMARY, *ofmarinus, in botany, a 
genus of the diandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, with a ringent Monopetalous 
flower, whereof the upper lip is bifid 
and ere&, and the under lip trifid and re- 
flex; there is no pericarpium, the cup 
holding the four feeds in its bottom. 
Rofemary has at all times been a fayour- 
rite fhrub in medicine: it is full of vola- 
tile parts, as appears by its tafte, finell, 
and analyfis. It is a very valuable ce- 
phalic, and is good in all diforders of the 
nerves, and in hyfteric and hypochon- 
driac cafes. It is good in pallies, apo- 
plexies, epilepfies, and vertigoes. It 
ftrengthens the fight, and fweetens the 
breath. It is greatly commended by fome 

- -againtt obftrugtions of the vifcera, parti- 
cularly of the liver and fpleen ; and in the 
jaundice, The flowers have the credit 
of being great cordials; and fome ima- 
gine they even poffels the virtues of the 
whole plant in a more exalted degree than 
any other part. However, the flowery 
tops, leaves, and hufks, together with 
the leaves themfelves, are much fitter for 

all purpofes, than the flowers alone. 

ROSICRUCIANS, or Rosycrucians, 
See the article RosyCRUCIANS. 

ROSIENNE, a town of Samogitia, in 
Poland: eaft longitude 23° 30’, north 
latitude 55° 50’, 

ROSIN, orResin. See the article RESIN. 

ROSMARINUS, Rosemary, in botany. 
See the article ROSEMARY, 

ROSS, county of Scotland, bounded by 
Sutherland on the north, by the German 

fea and the Murray frith on the eaft 
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and fouth, and by Invernefs-fhire and the 
weftern ocean on the fouth and weft, 

Ross is alfo a market-town, fituated on the 
se Wye, eleven miles fouth of Here- 

ord. 

ROSSANO, a city and port-town of Ca- 
Jabria, in the kingdom of Naples, eighty 
miles fouth- weft of Taranto, 

ROSSE, a port-town of Ireland, twenty- 
two miles weft of Kinfale. 

ROS-SOLIS, sun-DEw, an agreeable fpi- 
rituous liquor, compofed of burnt brandy, 
fugar, cinnamon, and milk-water; and 
fometimes perfumed with a little mufk: 
it is fo called, as being at firft prepared 
wholly of the juice of the plant rois-folis, 
or drofera, See the article DROSERA. 

ROSTING, or Roastinc, See the ar- 
ticle ROASTING. 

ROSTOCK, an imperial city of lower 
Saxony, fituated on a bay of the Baltic 
fea: eaft longitude 12° 15’, and north 
latitude 54° 20’. 

ROSTOF, or Rostova, the capital of a 
territory of the fame name, in Roffia: 
eaft longitude 40°, and north latitude 
572 26%, 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the ro- 

. man forum, wherein orstions, pleadings, 
funeral harangues, &c. were delivered. 

ROSTRI-FORMIS processus, in ana- 
tomy. See the article CoRACOIDES. 

ROSTRUM literally denotes the beak or 
bill of a bird; and hence it has been fi- 
guratively applied to the beak, or head of 
a fhip. 

Rostrum, in chemifiry, implies the nofe 
or beak of the common alembic, which 
conveys the liquor diftilled into its re- « 
ceiver. See the article ALEMBIC. 

ROSYCRUCIANS, RostcRuciaNs, or 
brothers of the rofy ¢rofs, a name aflumed 
by a feét or cabal of hermetical philofo- 
phers, who appeared, orat leaft were firft 
taken notice of, in Germany, in the be- 
ginning of the XVIth century, They 
pretended to be matters of all {ciences, 
and to have many important fecrets, par- 
ticularly that of the philofophers’s ftone. 
See the article PHILOSOPHER. 

Their fociety is frequently denoted by the 
abbreviatures F. R. C 

ROT, adiieafe incident to theep, arifing 
from wet feafons, and too moilt palture. 
It is a very hard thing te prevent the rot, 
if the year prove very wet, efpecially in 
May and June. Salt-marfhes, and lands 
where broom grows, ate the bet places 
of preiervation for thm, Sheep are 
fometimes all cleared_of the rot, when nat 

e toe 
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foo far gone with it, only by removing 
them into broom-fields. Seurvy-grals, 
Imuttard, parfley, and thyme are alfo 
iwood for the prevention of it. 

Some propofe the giving theep half a 
Nhandful cf bay-fait, every month or 
loftener; and there is great probability 
that this may be of fervice but the ra- 
tional way of attacking all diforders in 
attle, is by coofidering what are the 
aufes of them. It will appear, upon en- 
quiry, that wet feafons are the general oc- 
icafions of the rot in fheep, and therefore 
it would be advifeable for the owners, 
when fuch feafons come on, to remove 
thofe animals into the drielt paftures they 
can, and then to feed them principally 
with dry {weet hay, oats, bran, and the 
Hike; this would prevent the occafion: 
and if they were already a little infected, 
fome falt given with their dry food, would 
[be a happy means of curing them. 
OYA, WHEEL, in mechanics. See the 
article WHEEL, 

There is a celebrated problem in me- 
chanics, called rota ariltotelica, Ariftotle’s 
wheel, becaufe that philofopher is the firft 
who took notice of it. ‘The matter to be 
accounted for, is how a point in the nave 
of a wheel comes to defcribe, during one 
revolution, a line equal to the jength of 
the outer circumference of the wheel, 
when a point in the outer circumference 
does no more, 

Many great men having attempted ino 
vain to account for this phenomenon, 
Mr. de Meyran, a french gentleman, had 
the good fortune to light ona folution of 
| it, which the Academy of Sciences de- 
clared to be fatisfaGtory. Itis this: a 
wheel is only aéted on, or drawn forward, 
in a right line: its circular motion, or 
rotation, arifing purely from the refiftance 
| of the ground whereon it is applied. Now 
| this refiftance is equal to the force where- 
| with the wheel is drawn in the right line, 
| inafmuch as it defeats that direCtion; 
and, confequently, the caufes of the two 
motions being equal, their effects are 
equal too; or, a point in the wheel de- 
fcribes, during one revolution, a right 
line on the ground equal to its outer cir- 
cumference. 

But as to the nave of the wheel, the cafe 
is otherwile; for though it is drawn in a 
right line by the fame force as the outer 
circumference, yet itonly turns round 
becaufe the wheel turns, and can only 
turn with it, and in the fame time. 
Hence it follows, that its circular velocity 
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is lefs than that of the circumference of 
the wheel, in the ratio of the two circum- 
ferences ; and therefore, of courfe, its cir- 
cular Motion is Jefs than its reétilinear 
one, Since then it neceffarily defcribes a 
right line equal to that defcribed by the: 
circumference of the wheel, it can only 
do it by fliding along, 

Rora is alfo the name of an ecclefiaftical 

court at Rome, compofed of twelve pres 
lates, whereof one muft be a German, 
anothera Frenchman, and two Spaniards ; 
the other eight are Italians, three of 
whom muft be Romans, and the other 
five a Bolognefe, a Ferraran, a Milanefe, 
a Venetian, and a Tufcan. 
This is one of the moft auguft tribunals 
in Rome, which takes cognizance of all 
fuits in the territory of the church, by 
appeal; asalfo of all matters beneficiary 
and patrimonial. 

ROTATION, in geometry, a term chief- 
ly applied to the circunwolution of any 
furface round a fixed and immoveable 
line, which is called the axis of its rota- 
tion: and by fuch rotations it is, that foe 
lids are conceived to be generated. See 
the article GENESIS, 
The late ingenious Mr. de Moivre thews 
how folids, thus generated, may be mea~ 
fured or cubed, His method is this : for 
the fluxion of fuch folids, take the pro- 
dué& of the fluxion of the abfcifs, multi- 
plied by the circular bafe; and fuppofe 
the ratio of a fquare to the circle in{crib- 


ble, # , 
ed in it to be -; then the equation ex- 
I 


prefling the nature of any circle, whofe 
diameter is d, isyy—=dx—xx. There- 


AaAxXX—x7x . 


fore is the fluxion of a por- 


tion of the fphere; and, confequently, 
the portion itlelf 4 7dxx«—xix3, and 
4dxx—x3 
x 3 
and therefore the portion of the fphere is 
to the portion of the circum{cribed cylins 
der, as=d—JZxtod—x, 
ROTATION, or KEVOLUTION, in aftra- 
nomy. See the article REVOLUTION. 
ROTATORES, in anatomy, the name by 
which fome call the oblique mufcles of the 
eye. See Eye and OBLiquus. 
ROTATORES isalfo applied to the trochan- 
ters of the thigh-bone. See the article 
FeMuR and TROCHANTER. 
ROTENBURG, a town of Franconia, in 
Germany; eal long. 10? 5’, north lat. 
49° 20, 


the circum([cribed cylinder is 


ROTEN< 


ROU 
ROTENBURG is alfo a town of Lewer Sax- 
ony, in the dutchy of Verden, twenty- 

_ foor miles eaft of Bremen. 

ROTHER, or RupperR. See RuppErR. 
ROTHERAM, a market-town of York- 
fhire, 35 miles fouth-weft of York. 
ROTHSAY, a parliament-town of Scot- 
land, in the ifle of Bute: weft longitude 

5°, and north latitude 55° so’, 

ROTING, a town of Franconia, in Ger- 
many : eaft long. 9° 50’, and north lat. 

© 20/, 

ROTONDO, or Rorunpo, in architec- 
ture, an appellation given to any bvild- 
ing that is round both within and with- 
out fide, whether it be a church, a falon, 

- orthelike. The moft celebrated roton- 
do of the antients, is the pantheon at 

» Rome. | See the article PANTHEON, 

ROTTENNESS, or PuUrrReFacTION, 
See the article PUTREFACTION, 

ROTTERDAM, a city of the province of 
Holland, fituated on the north bank of 
the Maefe, thirty miles fouth of Amfter- 
dam, and thirteen miles fouth-eatt of the 
Hague: eaft longitude 4° 20’, and north 
Jatitude 52°. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the fame with the 
atella. See the article PATELLA. 
ROTULORUM cusrTos. See the article 

Custos ROTULORUM. 

ROTULUS, arouu. See ROLL, 

ROTUNDO, or Roronvo. See the ar- 
ticle RoTONDO. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a nante given 
to feveral mufcles, otherwife called teres, 

* -See the articles TERES and Musc te, 

Pronator RorunDus. See PRONATORs, 

ROYTWEIL, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, fituated onthe river Neckar: eaft 
long. 8° 30’, and north lat. 48° 8’. 

. ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of 
Normandy, fituated on the north fide of 
the Seyne, fixty-five miles north of Pa- 
ris, and forty five miles fouth-ecaft of 
Havre de Grace and the Britifh Channel: 
eaft long. 1° 6’, north lat. 49% 30’. 

“ROVEREDO, a city of the bifhopric of 
Trent, eight miles fouth of Trent. 

ROVERGNE, a divifion of Guienne, in 
France. 

ROUGE-CROSS. See PoursuivanT. 

ROUGHNESS, in mechanics. See the ar- 
ticles FRICTION and RESISTANCE. 

ROVIGO, the capital of the Polefin de 
Rovigo, in Italy, fubje&t to Venice s eat 
long. 12° 25’, north dat. 45° 6’. 

ROUND, rotundus, in geometry. See the 
articles CIRCLE, GLOBE, and SPHERE. 
‘Fhe italian mulicians give the name of 
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6 round, to what we call a flat 3, 
the article FLaTs, g 

RounD, in a military fenfe, fignifies a 
which fome officer, attended with a 
ty of foldiers, takes im a fortified p 
around the ramparts, in the night-ti 
in order to fee that the centries are wat 
ful, and every thing im good order, 
The centries are to challenge the rou 
at a diftance, and reft their arms ast 
pafs, to let none come near them; | 
when the round comes near the gua 
the centry calls aloud, who comes the; 
and being anfwered, the rounds ; he 
fiand; and then calls the corporal of 
guard, who draws his fword, and c 
alfo, who comes there; and when he 
anfwered, the rounds, he who has 
word advances, arid the corporal recei 
it with his fword pointed to the giv 
breaft. In ftriét garrifon the rounds 
every quarter of an hour. 

Way of the Rounps. See Way. 

Counter-RounpDs. See COUNTER, | 

RounpD-Heuse, akind of prifon, for ¢ 
nightly watch in London to fecure dif 
derly perfons, till they can be carried § 
fore a magiftrate, 

ROUND HOUSE, ina fhip, the uppermg 
room, or cabbin, on the fern ef a fhi 
where the matter lies. 4 

Io RounD a borfe, in horfemanhhip, | 
general term for all forts of maneges u 
on a volt, or circular tread.. See 
article VOLT. 

ROUNDELAY, a kind of antient poe 
thus termed, according to Menage, fro 
its form, becaufe it. terms back again 
the firft verfe, and thus goes round, T 
poem is little known among us, but 
very common among the French, w 
call it rondeau, It confifts commo 
of thirteen verfes, eight whereof are 
onerhime, and five in another, It_ 
divided into couplets, at the end of tk 
fecond. and third whereof the beginnin 
of the roundelay is repeated, and that q 
poffible.in an equivocal or pauiing fenfe 

ROUNDELET.. See RuNDLeT, 

ROUNDO, rounNDELAY, in mulic, a ki 
of burden or ritornello, where the be 
ginning of each couplet is repeated at thi 
end thereof. 

ROUSE, among falconers, is when a haw 
lifts up and thakes herielf. | 

Rouse a bhaw/ir, ow cable, in the fea 
language, fignifiesto haul in past of t 
hawfer or cable, which lies flack in thi 
water, , 

ROUSELAER, atown of the Netherland 

i 
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n the province of Flanders, fituated ele- 
yen miles north-ealt of Ypres, 
SILLON, formerly a province of 
Spain, now united to France, is bound- 
ed by Languedoc on the north, by the 
Mediterranean fea on the eaft, by Cata- 
nia on the fouth, and by the Pyrenean 
ountains on the weft, being about fifty - 
five miles long, and thirty-fix broad, 
DUSSIN, in the manege, is a ftrong, 
ell-knit, and flowed horfe, fuch as are 
rought into France from Germany and 
olland, 
DUT, a public road, highway, or courfe, 
pecially that which military forces take. 
This word is alfo ufed for the defeat and 
Aight of an army. 
DUT, in law, is applied to an affembly 
of perfons, going forcibly to commit fome 
unlawful aét, whether they execute it or 
not. 
|The difference between a rout and a riot 
lfeems to be this, that a rout is where 
perfons are unlawfully affembled, and 
have moved forwards, in order to commit 
the unlawful aét intended, but part with- 
out doing it: whereas riot is taken for 
the diforderly fact committed by any fuch 
unlawful aflembly. Two things, how- 
ever are common both to riot and rout, 
as alfo unlawful affembly; the one is, 
that three perfens at leaft be gathered 
together’: the other is, that, being ga- 
thered together, they difturb the peace 
either by words, thew of arms, turbu- 
ient gefture, or aétual violence. See Rror, 
IOWEL, among farriers, a kind of iffue, 
made by drawing a fkain of filk, thread, 
hair, or the like, through the nape of 
the neck, orthe other part, of a horfe; 
| anfwering to what, in furgery, is called 
a feton, See the articleSETON: 
The rowelling of horfes is a method of 
cure frequently bad recourfe to, in cafes 
of inward ftrains, efpecially about the 
| fhoulders or hips, as alfo for hard {well- 
| ings not eafy to be diffolved. The ope- 
ration is this: a little flit being made 
through the fkin, about an handbreadth 
below the part aggrieved, big enough to 
put a fwan’s quill ing the fkin is railed 


in, and the fkin blowed from the flefh 
upwards, and all over the fhoulder; then 
| the hole being ftopped with the finger, 
the part blown is beat with an hazel- 
| ftick, and the wind fpread with the hand 
all over, and then let go; this done, a 
fkain of ho fo Wair, or ved farfenet,* half 
the thisknefs of the little finger, is put in 
‘~% 
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a rowelling needle, feven or eight inches 
long, and the needle is put into the hole, 
and drawn through again, fix or feven 
inches higher ; then the needle is drawa 
out, and the two ends of the rowel tied 
together, anointing it every day, as well 
as before the putting it in, with fweet 
butter and hog’s greafe, and drawing 
it backwards and forwards in the fkin, 
to make the putrid matter di(charge itfelf 
more plentifully. 

Others, difliking thefe rowels, as mak- 
ing too large a fore and fear, ufe the 
french rowel, which is a round piece of 
ftiff leather, with a hole in the midft, 
laying it flat between the flefhi and fkin, 
the hole in the rowel juft againft that in 
the ikin, fewing it with a needle and 
thread drawn through the hole and the 
fkin, cleaning it once in two or three 
days, and then anointing it afreth, 

Rowe s ofa fpur; See Spur, 

ROWS of trees. See PARALLELISM, 

ROXBURGH, the name of a county ia 
Scotland, which fends one member to 
parliament. 

ROXENT cape, or Rock of Lifbon, a 
mountain and remarkable promontory in 
Portugal, fituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
at the north entrance of the river Tagus, 
twenty-two miles north of Lifbon, 

ROYAL, or REGAL, fomething belong- 
ing toa king: thus we fay, royal fami- 
ly, royal affent, royal exchange, @c, 
See the articles FAMILY, ASSENT, &ec. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, the burfe or meeting- 
place of the merchants in London. See 
the article EXCHANGE, 

It was built in 1566, at the charge of 
Sir Thomas Grefham, and in a folemn 
manner, by herald with found of trum- 
pet, in prefence of queen Elizabeth, pro- 
claimed the royal exchange. . Till that 
time the merchants met in Lombard- 
ftreet. It was built of brick, yet then 
efteemed the moft fplendid burfe in Eu- 
rope. An hundred years after its build- 
ing, at the great fire, it was burnt down; 
but foon raifed again ina ftill more mag- 
nificent manner, the expence thereof 
amounting to £. 50,000. One half of 
this fam was difburfed by the chamber of 
London, the other by the company of 
mercers, who, to reimburie themfelves, 


- 


let to hirt 190 fhops above ftairs, at £.20 © 


eachy which, with other hops, &c. on 
the ground, yield a yearly rent of above 
£-4000; yet the ground it ftands on 
does not exceed three-fourths of an acre, 
whence it is -obfeived to be much the 

richelt 


richeft {pot of ground in the world. It 
Gs built quadrangular, with walks around, 
wherein the merchants of the refpective 
countries affociate themfelves, In the 
middle of the area or court isa fine mar- 
ble. ftatue of king Charles II. in the ha- 
bit of a roman Czar, ere&ed by the fo- 
ciety of merchant-adventurers. Around 
are the ftatues of the feveral kings fince 
the Norman conquett, ranged. 

Rorar-oak, a fair fpreading tree at Bof- 
cobel, in the psrifh of Donnington in 
Staffordfhire, the boughs whereof were 
once covered with ivy; in the thick of 
which king Charles II. fat in the day- 
time with colonel Carelefs, and in the 
night lodged in Bofcobel-houfe; fo that 
they are miftaken who fpeak of it as an 
old hollow oak, it being then a gay 
flourifhing tree, furrounded with many 
more. The poor remains thereof are 
now fenced in with a handfome wall, 
with this infcription over the gate in gold- 
fetters: Falicifimam arborem quam in 
Sfylum potentifimi regis Caroli Il. Deus 
op. max. per quem reges regnant, bic 
erefeere voluit, &c. 

Rorar-/fociety. See Society. 

ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, 
otherwife called the king’s prerogative, 
and the regalia. See the articles PRERO- 
GATIVE and REGALIA. 

ROYAN, acaftle of France, in the pro- 
vince of Saintonge, fituated at the mouth 
of the river Garonne, thirty miles fouth 
of Rochelle. 

ROYENA, AFICAN BLADDER-NUT, in 
botany, a genus of the decandria-digynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof is 
formed of a fingle petal ; the tube is of 
the length of the:calyx ; the limb is pa- 

"ae tent, reflex, and divided into five oval 
fegments ; the fruit is a roundifh capfule, 
formed of four valves, marked with four 
furrows, but containing only one cell ; 
the feeds are four oblong triangular 
nuts, included in a calyptra, 

ROYSTON, a market-town, fituated in 
the counties of Hertford and Cambridge, 
thirty-eight miles north of London. 

RUATAN, an ifland in the gulph of Hon- 
duras, in North America: weft long. 

* | “89% rand north lat. 16%, 

RUBARB, See the article RHUBARB, 

RUBBING. See the articles ATTRITION 
and FRICTION, 

RUBELLIO, in ichthyology, the name 
whereby fome authors cajl the roach, 
See the article Gy PRINUS, 
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RUBETA, the TOaD, in zoology. 
the article Toap. 

RUBIA, MADDER, in botany, a genu 
the tetrandria- monogynia clafs of pla 
the corolla whereof confifts of afi 
plane acute petal, hollowed at the 
and divided into four fegments ; the 
confilts of two fucculent, fmooth, ro 
berries, growing together; the fee 
fingle, roundifh, and umbilicated. 
plate CCXXXV, fig. 2. 

For the feveral ufes of this plant in 
ing, &c. fee the article MADDER. 
RUBICAN, i» the manege. A horf 
foid to be of arubican colour, when 
hay, forrel, or black, with a light 
or white upon the flanks, but fo that 
grey or white is not predominant the 

RUBIFYING, in chemiftry, the a 
turning a thing red by the force of 
&e. 

RUBIGALIA, in antiquity, a feat 
brated by the Romans, in honour o 
god Rubigus, or the goddefs Rubigo,] 
engage thole deities to preferve the ¢ 
from blights and mildews, 
The rubigalia were inftituted by Nug 
in the eleventh year of his reign 
were celebrated on the feventh of the 
lends of May. ' 

RUBIGO, a difeafe incident to corn, c 
monly called Mildew, being a fpecie: 
blight. See the article BhicuT, 

RUBININSKA, one of the northern 
vinces of Ruffia, bounded by the prov 
of Dwina on the north, by Syrianes 
the eaft, by Belozero on the fouth, 
by the lake of Onega on the weft, 

RUBRIC, rubrica, in the cannon-law, 
nifies a title or article in certain an 
law-books ; thuscalled becaufe wri 
as the titles of the chapters in our ant 
Bibles are, in red letters. 

Rubrics alfo denote the rules and di 
tions given at the beginning, and in 
courfe of, the liturgy, for the order 
manner in which the feveral parts of 
office are to be performed. There 
general rubrics and fpecial rubrics, a 
bric for the communion, &c. In 
romifh Miffal and breviary are ru 
for matins, far iauds, for tranflati 
beatifications, commemorations, &e, 

RUBRICA, in natural hiftory, a n 
given to feveral kinds of marles 
ochres, the two principal of which 
the rubrica fabrilisof authors, being a 
heavy red marle, commonly called red 
and ufed by painters, Gc. See the arti 
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ed the rubrica finopica of the antients, is 


a fine heavy purple ochre, much ufed 


both in painting and medicine, See 


the article OCHRE. 


' RUBUS, the BRAMBLE and RASPBERRY- 


. BUSH, in botany, a genus of the ico- 


di edgar clafs of plants, the 


corolla whereof confifts of five roundifh 
ereéto-patent petals, of the length of the 
cup, and inferted into it; the fruit isa 
compound berry ; the acini it is compofed 
‘ef are roundifh, and arranged into a clu- 
fter, convex at top and concave below, 
each acinus has only one cell ; the feeds 
are fingle and oblong; the receptacle of 
the pericarpia is conic; the acini in moft 
of the fpecies grow together fo as to be 
infeparable without breaking, See plate 
CCXXXV. fig. 4. 

The ule of this plant in medicine is as a 
refrigerant and aftringent, and therefore 
the fruit leaves, &c. are recommended 
in dyfenteries, vomitings, hemorrhages 
of the womb, nofe, &c, 


RUBY, rubinus, in natural hiftory, a fpe- 


cies of the chroftafima clafs of gems, be- 
ing a beautiful gem of a red colour with 
an admixture of purple. See the article 
Germ, 

This in its moft perfe& and beft colour- 
ed ftate, isa gem of prodigious beauty and 


extreme value; it is often found perfectly © 


pure and free from blemithes or foulnefs, 
but much more frequently debafed great- 
ly in its value by them, efpecially in the 
larger fpecimens. It is of very great 
hardnefs, equal to that of the fapphire, 
and fecond only to the diamond. It is 
various in fize, but 'efs fubje&t to varia- 
tions in its fhape than moft of the other 
gems. It is ufually found very fmall, 
its moft common fize being equal to 
that of the head of the largeft fort of 
pins ; but it is found of four, eight, or 
ten caracts ; and fometimes, though very 
rare, up to twenty, thirty, or forty. It 
is never found of an angular or cryftalli- 
form fharp, but always of a pebble like 
figure, often roundith, fometimes oblong 
and much larger at one end than at the 
other, and in fome fort refembling a pear, 
and is ufually flatted on one fide, It 
“commonly is naturally fo bright and pure 
on the furface, as to need no polifhing 5 
and when its figure will admit of being 
fer without cutting, it is often worn in 
its rough fate, and with no other than its 
native -polifh, Our jewellers are very 
nice, though not perteétly determinate, 
in their diftin@ions of this gem, know- 
Voi. IV. 
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ing it, in its different degrees of colour, 
under three different names: the firft is 
fimply the ruby, the name given it in its 
deepeft coloured and moft perfeé& fate : 
the fecond is the fpinel ruby; under this 
name they comprehend thofe rubies which 
are of a fomewhat lefs bright colour than 
the ruby fimply fo called : the third is the 
bala{s-ruby; under this name they exprefs 
a pale yet a very bright ruby, with a lefs 
admixture of the purple tinge than in the 
deeper coloured one ; this is of lefs value 
than the deeper one. 

We have the true ruby only from the 
Eaft-Indies; and the principal mines of it 
are in the kingdom of Pegu and the 
We have in Europe 
cryftals tinged to the colour of the ruby, 
but they have nothing of its luftre or 
hardnefs, The ruby feems to owe its 
colour to gold, it being poffible to fepa- 
rate a {mall portion of gold from the little 
native rubies, and alfo to give the true 
colour of the ruby to fictitious pafte by 
means of that metal. 

The way of preparing a metalline colour 
from gold and tin, for tinging glafs of a 
ruby colour is, according to Shaw, as 
follows: Diffolve gold in aqua-regia, 
and dilute the fine yellow folution with a 
Jarge proportion of fair water; to the 
mixture add a fufficient quantity of a fa~ 
turated folution of tin, made alfo in 
aqua-regia, at feveral times, and a 
moft beautifuf red or purple-coloured 
powder will foon fall to the bottom of the 
containing glafs: decant the liquor and 
dry the powder, a few grains whereof 
being melted along with white cryftalline 
glafs will tinge it throughout of an ex- 
tremely fine purple or ruby colour, 

In M, Savary’s Di. de Commerce, we - 
have the following table of the value of 
rabies, from one carat, or four grains, 
to ten carats: 


A ruby of one caratis worth 1 15 
Oftwo - - + = = 9g 00 
Of three - + = = 
OF four PS hy Vey ep. 33 ie 
OF five, Suge eo 6 


45 00 00 
Offix - = = = = 67 10 co 
Of feven - = = + 84 00 00 
Ofeight - - - + 106 09 co 
Of nine - - - © 150 00 00 
Often - - - =. 216 00'00 


Ruey, in heraldry, denotes the red colour 


wherewith the arms of noblemen are 
blazoned; being the fame which in the 
arms of others, not noble, is called 
gules. See the article GuLEs. 

16 I RUCTA- 


Rr WD 


RUCTATION, BELCHING, a ventofity 
arifing fiom indigettion, and difcharging 
itfelf at the mouth with a very difagree- 
able noife. There are belches owing to 
repletion, and others to inanition, or 
emptinefs, Quincy fays bypochondriac 
and hyfteric perfons are particularly lia- 
ble to this diforder, ‘They are rather to 
be cured with proper ftomachics than care 
minatives and hot liquors, 

RUDBECKIA, pDwarF SUN FLOWER, 
in botany a genus of the fyngenefia- 
polygamia clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of whichis radiated ; bat the her- 
maphrodite corollulz of the difc are tu- 
bulofe and very numerous: the ftamina 
are five very fhort capillary filaments 5 
and there is a {mall orbiculated feed after 
each of the hermaphrodite corollulz, and 
are all contained in the cup, affixed toa 
paleaceous receptacle. 

RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of tim- 
her turning on hinges in the ftern of the 
fhip, and which, oppcfing fometimes 
one fide to the water and fometimes 
another, turns or direéts the veffel this 
way or that, See the article SHIP. 

The rudder of a hhip is a piece of timber 
hung on the flern pofts by four or five 
iron-hooks, called pintles, ferving as it 
were for the bridle of a fhip to turn her 
about at the pleafure of the fteers-man. 
The rudder being perpendicular; and 
without-fice the thip, another piece of tim- 
ber is fitted to it at right angles, which 
comes into the fhip, by which the rudder 
#s managed and directed. This latter 
properly is called the helm or tiller; and 
fometimes, though improperly, the rud- 
der itfelf. ‘The power of the rudder is 
yeducible to that of the lever, See the 
article LEVER, 

As to the angle the rudder fhould make 
with the keel, it 1s fhewn, that in the 
working of fhips, in order to flay or bear 
up the fooneft poflible, the tiller of the 
rudder ought to make an angle of 55° 
with the keel. A narrow rudder is beft 
for a thip’s failing, provide! fhe can feel 
it; that is, be guided and turned by it : 


for a broad rudder will hold much water - 


when the helm is put over to any fide; 
but ifa fhip havea fat quarter, fo that the 
water cannot come quick and ftrong to 
her rudder, fhe wi!l require a broad rud- 
“der, The aft-moft part of the rudder is 
 ealled the rake of the rudder. 
RUDENTURE, inarchite&ture, the figure 
of a rope or {taff, fometimes plain, fome- 
“times carved, with which the third part 
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RUDERATION, in 


RUE, ruta, in botany. 
RUELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 


RUF 


of the flutings of columns are frequent! 
filled up, 

There are alfo rudentures in relievo laid 
on the naked of pilafters not fluted ; 
an inftance of which we have in the church 
of St. Sapienza at Rome. 
building a term 
ufed by Vitruvius for the laying of pav- 
ment with pebbles. 

To perform the ruderation it is necef- 
fary that the ground be well beaten, to 
make it firm, and to prevent it from 
cracking ; then’a ftratum of little ftenes 
are laid, to be afterwards bound together 
with mortar made of lime and fand. 
If the fand be new, its proportion may 
be to the lime as three to one; if dug out 
of old pavements or walls, as five to two. 
Ruderation, Daviler obferves, is alfo ufed | 
by Vitruvius for the coarfelt and moft | 
artlefs kind of mafonry, where a wall is 
as it were cobled up. 


RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a veteran © 


gladiator who had got a difcharge from 
the fervice, See GLADIATOR, 


RUDIMENTS, rudimenta, the firlt prin- 


ciples or grounds of any art or fcience, 
called alfo the elements thereof. See the 
article ELEMENT, 


RUDIS, a knotty rugged ftick, which the 


praetor among the Romans gave the gla- 
diatorsas a mark of their freedom and 
difmiffion. 

See RuTA- 


didynamia angiofpermia cla(s of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts of a fingle pe~ 
tal: the tube is of the length of the cup, 
with a patulous inclined neck : the limb 
is quinquifid, patent, and obtufe, with the 
two upper lacinii more reflex than the 
reft: the fruit is a round capfule, acu- 
minated on both fides, of the length of 
the cup, femibilocular and bivalve: the 
feeds being a few in number, are roundifh 
and compreffed. 


RUFF, in ichthyology, a fpecies of the 


perca, with a cavernous head, and only 
one fin on the back, See PERCA. 
The ufual fize to which this {pecies ar- 
rives is four or five inches, though some- 
times it will grow longer: the head in 
its general form is comprefled, but flatted 
a little between the eyes; the beak is 
fomewhat acute; the breaft and belly are 
flatted ; the eyes are large, and of a 
variety of colours; the teeth are {mall 
but numerows, there is a row of them in 
each jaw, and on the anterior part of the 
palate there is a number of teeth, fo 
Tainute 


RUL 

- minute that they can fcarce be feen ; the 

 Jateral Jine is fomewhat crooked; the 

colour of the fih is a brownifh yellow 
~ with a number of black fpots ; the fin 
on the back has twenty eight rays, the 
pectoral-fins eighteen, and the belly-fins 

each fix, é 

‘Rurr, in ornithology, a fpecies of the 

tringa, with a granulated face, and a 
red beak and legs: it is about the big- 
nefs of the common jack daw, See the 
article TRINGA, 
The head is round, and covered with a 
large tuft of feathers, except the ante- 
rior part, which is naked, but the fkin is 
elegantly granulated with fmall red tu- 
bercles, difpofed regularly and clofely 
over it; the eyes are large, their afpect 
bright and piercing, and their iris of a 
bright hazel-colour ; the beak is mode- 
rately long and obtufe at the end, it is 
of a bright fine red at the bafe, and fome- 
times all over ; the’ upper chap is a little 
longer than the under one; the tongue is 
extended to the very top of the beak. 
See plate CCKXXXV. fig. 3. 

RUFTER-HOOD, among falconers, a 
plain leathern hood, large and open be- 
hind, to be worn by an hawk when the is 
firft drawn. 

RUGEN, an ifland of the Baltic-fea, on 
the coaft of Germany, being part of the 
dutchy of fwedifh Pomerania, feparated 
from the continent by a narrow channel ; 
this ifland is thirty miles long, and near 
as many broad, 

RUINS, a term particularly ufed for mag. 
nificent buildings fallen into decay, by 
length of time, and whereof there only 
remains a confufed heap of materials. 

RULE, regula, in matters of literature, a 

maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 
ferved in any art or fcience. 
The rvles of philofophizing, of reafon- 
ing, of method, as alfo thofe to be ob- 
ferved in logic, morality, poetry, me- 
dicine, rhetoric, &c. have been Already 
delivered underthe articles PHILOSOPHY, 
REASONING, &c. 

RuLg, in arithmetic, denotes an opera- 

tion performed with figures, in order to 

difcover furs or numbers unknown. 

The fundamental rules are addition, fub- 

traction, multiplication, and divifion. 

See the article ADDITION, @c. 

But befides thefe, there are other rules 

denominated from their ufe ; as the rule 

of alligation, fellowfhip, intereft, prac- 
tice, reduétion, &¢, See the article AL- 

BIGATION, &c, 
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GOLDEN RULE, or 
RULE OF PROPORTION, is one of the 
moft effential rules of arithmetic; for 


«the foundation of which fee the articles 


PROPORTION, 

It is called the Rule of Three from hav- 
ing three numbers given to find a fourth; 
but more properly, the Rule of Propor- 
tion, becaufe by it we find a fourth 
number proportional to three given num- 
bers :, and becaufe of the neceffary and 
extenfive ufe of it, it is called the 
Golden Rule. But to give a definition 
of it, with regard to numbers of parti- 
cular and determinate things, it is the 
rule by which we find a number of any 
kind of things, as money, weight, &c. 
fo proportional to a given number of the 
fame things, as another number of the 
fame or different things, is to a third 
number of the lalt kind of thing. For 
the four numbers that are proportional 
mutt either be all applied to one kind of 
things; or two of them mult be of one 
kind, and the remaing two of another : 
becaufe there can be no proportion, and 
confequently no compariion of quantities 
of different fpecies : as for example, of 
three fhillings and four days; or of fix 
men and four yards, 

All queftions that fall under this rule 
may be diftinguifhed into two kinds: 
the firft contains thefe wherein it is fimply 
and dire@ily propofed to find a fourth 
proportional to three given numbers taken 
in a certain order: as if it were propofed 
to find a fum of meney fo proportioned 
to one hundred pounds as fixty four 
pounds ten fhillings is to eighteen pounds 
fix fhillings and eight pence, or as forty 
pounds eight fhillings is to fix hundred 
weight. The fecond kind contains all 
fuch queftions wherein we are left to dif- 
cover, from the nature and circumftances 
of the queftion, that a fourth propor- 
tional is fought; and confequently, 
how the ftate of the proportion, or com- 
parifon of the term, is to be made; 
which depends upon a clear underftand- 
ing of the nature of the queftion and 
proportion. After the given terms are 
duly ordered, what remains to be done 
is to find a fourth proportional, But to 
remove all difficulties as much as poffible, 


the whole folution is reduced to the fol- * 
lowing general rule, which contains, 


what is neceffary for folving fuch queft- 
ons wherein the ftate of the proportion ts 
given; in order to which it is neceflary 
to premife thefe obfervations. 


ig1a 1 In 


# 
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x. In all queftions that fall under the fol - 
Jowing rule there is a fuppofition and a 
demand; two of the given numbers 
contain a fuppofition, upon the condi- 
tions whereof a demand is made, to 
which the other given term belongs ; and 
it is therefore faid to raife the queftion; 
becaufe the number fought has fuch a 


‘conneétion with it as one of thefe in the 


fuppofition has to the other. For exam- 
ple; if 3 yards of cloth cof 41, 108, 
(here is the {uppofition) what are 7 yards 
* quarters worth ? here is the .demand 
ey queftion railed upon 7 yards 3 quar- 
ters, ana the former fuppoftion. 

2. In the queftion there will fometimes 
be 4 juperfiuous term; that is, a term 
which, though it makes a circumftance 
in*the queition, yet it is not concerned in 
the proportion, becaule tt is equally fo in 
both the fuppofition and demand. This 
fuperfluous term is always known by be- 
ing twice mentioned either direétly, or 
by fome word that refers to it, Example, 
if 3. men fpend 20]. in 10 days, how 
much, at that rate, will they {pend in 
25 days? Here the 3 menisa fuperflu- 
ous term, the proportion being among 


-the other three given terms, with the 


number fought; fo that any number of 
men may be as well fuppoled as 3, 
Rule. Firft, The fuperfluous term (if 


‘there is one) being caft out, ftate the 


other three terms thus: of the two terms 
in the fuppofition, one is like the thing 
fought (that is, of the fame kind of 
thing the fame way applied); fet that 
onein the fecond or middie place ; the 
other term of the fuppofition fet in the 
firft place, or on the left hand of the 
middle; and the term that raifes the 
quettion, or with which the anfwer is 
conneéted, fet in the third place, or on 


' the right hand; and thus the extremes 


are like one another, and the middle 


“term like the thing fought: alfo the 


firft and fecond terms contain the fuppofi- 
fition, and the third raifes the queftion ; 
fo that the third and fourth have the fame 
dependance or conneétion as the firft and 
fecond. This done, : 

Secondly, Make all the three terms fimple 
numbers of the Joweft dexominations ex- 
preffed, fo that the extremes be of one 
name, Then, 

‘Thirdly, Repeat the queftions from the 
numbers thus ftated and reduced (argu- 
ing from the {uppolition to the demand) 
and obferve whether the number fought 
ought to be grester or leffer than the 
middle term, which the nature of the 
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queftion, rightly comceived, will deter 
mine; and accordingly, multiply th 
middle term by the gyreater or Jefler ex- 
treme, and divide the produ& by the 
other, the quote is like the middle term, 
and is the complete amfwer, if there is no 
remainder ; but if there is, then, 
Fourthly, reduce the remainder to the 
denomination next below that of the 
middle term, and divide by the fame! 
divifor, the quotient as another part of 
the anfwer in this mew denomination. | 
And if there is here alfo aremainder, re- 
duce it to the next denomination, and _ 
then divide. Go on thus to the loweft 
denomination, where, if there is a re- 
mainder, it muft be applied fraftion-wile 
to the divifor; and thus you will have 
the complete anfwer in a fimple or mixed — 
number, 
Note, If any of the dividends is Jefs than - 
the divifor, reduce it to the next denomi- © 
nation, and to the next again, till it be 
greater than, or equal to, the divifor. 
EXAMPLES, 
Queft, I. If 3 yards of cloth coft &s. 
what is the price of 15 yards? Anfw. 
4os. or al. 


Explanation. 3 yards and 


Work . 
‘ 8s. contain the fuppofi- — 
yet < yds, tion, and 8s. is like the 
3° *5 thing fought; therefore 


ahs. 8s. is the middle term, 
3]120]40 S- and yards.on the left; 
then the demand arifes 
upon rs yards, and therefore it is on the 
right. Again, from the nature of the 
queftion it is plain, that 15 yards require 
more than 3 yards, z, ¢. the anfwer muit 
be greater than the middleterm ; where- 
fore 8s. is to be multiplied hy 165 yards ; 
the produét is 120s. which divided by 
3 yards, quotes 408, without a remain- 
der; fo 40s. or 2]. is the number fought, 
Queft. IT, If 41b. of fugar coft 2s. 9d. 
what is the value of 18]b.? An(wer, 
328. 44d. 


Work, Expl. The fuppofition 
Ip; .secvdailiy, isin 4 lb, and2s, 9d. 
4—2:9—18 this laft term being like 


12 the thing fought,which 


33 d. is conneted with 18 lb, | 
73 wherefore the terms are | 
—— ftated according tothe 
264 rule: then the middle 


33 term being mixed, it is 
a]so4|r48 d. to be reduced to pence; 
2 and then argue thus ; 

4 if alb. cof 33d. 18 lb. 
A18 ings, mult coft more ; there- 
aie{ataribtogs fore multiply 33d. by 
x8 lb, 


RUL 


Sib. and divide their produ& by 4; 
le quotient is 148d. and 2 remains, 
which is to be reduced to farthings, and 
he produé divided by the former quo- 
tient, gives2; fo the anfwer is 148d. 
2 farthings, or 12 8. 4 3d. becaufe 448d. 
by redndtion, 128. 4d. 

ueft, III, What is the price of col. 
{ tobacco, when 32 1b. 12 02. coft 41. 


zos.? Anfw, 6). 178. 4 }d. 


Work. 
BD. as) 1. A8y if Mae § O%e 88, \-OZs 
32:1%—4:10——50 524—90-—-800 
16 20 16 800 
194 99° 300 524|72000|1378, 
33 5° 524. °° 
524 800 1960 
1572 
3880 
3668 
Remainder 212 
12 
524|2544|4d. 
_ 2096 
Remainder 448 
pate 
524] 0792|35334 
bs 1572 
220 


Queft. LV, What are 5 yards of ribband 
worth, whereof 63 yards 2 quarters coft 
51.2? Anfw.7s. rod. 1222q. 


54 


Work. Explanation, The 
| yds. qrs, 1. yds. terms ftated, and re- 
| 632 a——5s—5 duced according to 
4 4 the rule, I find the 
Py iter anfwer ought to 
75498 aig vA bia be = lefs fl the 
— middle term ; there- 

mee, fore I multiply 51. 

20 
i as by 20 quarters, but 
254|2000|78. ~ the produét is lefs 
1778 than the divifor ; 


Rem. 222 and fo it is to be re- 
12 duced to fhillings, 
sore which makes 2000s. 
ssaledialre this divided by 254, 
5 quotes 7s. The reft 
124 of the work is plain. 
4. 
asglago|r iq 
254 
242 
Queft, V. What time will 7 men be 
boarded for 251, when 3 men paid 251, 
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for 6 months? Anfw. 2 months 16 days, 
reckoning 28 daysto 1 month, 


Explanation. The 


Work. < ’ 
men. mths, men. _-75!- 18.4 fuperfla- 
pape > bie ous number ; then 
the Se hah is 
ao in the 3 men and 
7|18|2 months. eto, and the 
Bah, demand regards 
Rem. 4 the 7 men: the 
28 terms being all 


fimple, you are to 
argue thus; if 3 
men are boarded 
6 months for 251. (or any fum), 7 men 
will be boarded for the fame a fhorter 
time; therefore multiply 6 months by 3, 
and divide the produét 18 by 7, where- 
by the anfwer is found to be 2 months 
amd 16 days, 

Quelt, VI. If the carriage of 3 hundred 
weight coft 10s. for 40 miles, how much 
ought to be carried for the fame price 25 
miles and 3 quarters? Anfw. 4 cwt. 


2 qr. 175 ¢31b. 


7|112|16 days. 


Grae” Explanation. The 

M. Cwt, M, gr. _fuperfluous num- 
honey vaya 3 ber here is zos, 
j i et from the other 
=n) Shee three terms ftated 
ihe i and reduced, it is 


argued thus; if 3 


103/480]4 Cwt, Cwt, is carried 160 | 


412 quarters of a mile 
Rem. 68 for 1os, then a 
4 greater weight will 


be carried for the 


103|272|2 qrs. fame price 103 qrs. 


206 , 
= of a mile; there- 
Rem, 66 fore multiply 3 by 
28 160, and divide 
528 the produét 480 by 
132 103, the an{wer is 
103} 1848] 17 HLL 4 Cwt, 2 quarters 
403 17497 |b. 
81% 
721 
97 


Note. The firft four queftions are what 
is called the rule of three direét, that is, 
where the third term being greater or 
leffer than the firft, requires that the an- 
{wer alfo be greater or leffer than the fe- 
cond term. The two lafl queftions are 
of the rule of three indire&t, or reverfe ; 
where the third term being greater 
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jeffer than the firft, requires the fourth 
contrarily leffer or greater than the fe- 
cond, But we have comprehended both 
in one general rule. And from this ob- 
fervation may be learned what queftions 
are of either kind. 

RuLE, in a monattic fenfe, a fyftem of 
laws or regulations, whereby religious 
houfes are governed, and which the 
religious make a vow, at their entrance, 
to obferve. Such are the rules of the 
avguitins, benediftins, carthufians, fran- 
cifeans, @c. See AuGusTins, &c. 

Ru es of Court, in law, are certain orders 
made, from time to time, in the courts of 
law, which attornies are bound to ob- 
ferve, in order to avoid confufion ; and 
both the plaintiff and defendant are at 
their peril alfo bound to pay obesience 
to rules made in court relating to the 
caufe depending between them. 

It is to be obferved, that no court will 
make a rule for any thing that may be 
done in the ordinary courie; and that if 
a rule be made, grounded upon an afhi- 
davit, the other fide may move the court 
againi it, in order to vacate the fame, 
and thereupon fhall bring into court a 
copy of the affidavit and rule. On the 
breach and contempt of a rule of court 
an attachment lies; but it is not granted 
for difobedience to a rule when the party 
has not been perfonally ferved ; nor for 
difobeying a rule made by a judge in his 
chamber, which is not of force to ground 
a motion upon, unlefs the fame be 
entered. 
Avrule of court is granted every day the 
courts at Weftmintter fit, to prifoners of 
the king’s bench, or fleet, prifons, to 
go at large about their private affairs, 

RuieE, or RuLER, an inftrument of wood 

or metal, with feveral lines delineated on 
it, of great ufe in praétical menfuration. 
When a ruler has the lines of chords, 
tangents, fines, Gc, it is called a plane 
feale. See the article SCALE, 
The carpenter’s joint-rule is an inftru- 
ment ufually of box, &c. twenty-four 
inches Jong, and one and a half broad ; 
each inch being fubdivided into eight parts, 
On the fame fide with thefe divifions, is 
nlually added Gunter’s line of numbers. 
On the other fide, are the Jines of timber 
and board-meafure ; the firft beginning 
at 82, and continued to 36, near the 
other end; the latter is numbered from 
» to 76, 4 inches from the other end, 

Ufe of the carpenter's joint RULE. The 
application of the inches, in meafuring 


_of the Gunter’s line, fee umder the art 


Everard’s fliding RuLE, has already bee 
Coggcfbal's fliding RULE, is chiefly ufe 


lengths, breadths, &c. is obvious. T 


GunTer’s LINE, 
The ofe of the other fide is all we nj 
here meddle with: z. The breadth 
any furface, as board, gliafs, &c. be 
given, to find how much im lepgth a 
a fquare foot. Find the number'| 
inches the furface is broad, in the line 
board meafure, and right againft it 
the number of inches required, Th 
if the furface were eigiht. inches brog 
eighteen inches will be found to make 
fuperficial foot. Or more readily thu 
Apply the rule to the breadth of ¢ 
board, or glafs, that end, marked ; 
being equa! with the edge, the otf 
edge of the furface will fhew the inch 
and quarters of inches, which go tg 
fquare foot, 2, Ufe of the table at 
end of the board-meafure, If a fur 
be one inch broad, how many inches lo} 
will make a fuperficial foot ? look int 
upper row of figures for one inch, z 
under it in the fecond row is twe 
inches, the anfwer to the queftion. 
Ule of the line of timber-meafure. 
refembles the former ; for having lear 
ed how much the piece is fquare, la 
for that number on the line of the timb 
mealure; the fpace thence to the e 
of the rule is the length which, at ¢ 
breadth, makes a foot of timber, Th 
if the piece be nine inches fquare, 
Jength neceflary to make a folid foot 
timber, is 21 ¥ inches. If the tim 
be fmall, and under nine inches {quai 
feek the fquare in the upper rank of 
table, and immediately under it is 
feet and inches that make a folid fo 
If the piece be not exadily fquare, | 
broader at one end than the other 
method is to add the two together, a 
take half the fum for the fide of t 
fquare, For round timber the meth; 
is to girt it round with a ftring, and 
allow the fourth part for the fide of 
fquare; but this method is erroneoy 
for hereby you lofe nearly one fifth of t 
true folidity ; thovgh this is the meth 
at prefent praétiled in buying and felli 
timber, 

The mafon’s rule is twelve or fifteen fe 
long, in order to be applied under 
level to regulate the courfes, and ma 
the piedroits equal, &c. 


defcribed under thearticle GAUGING, | 


yor meafuring the luperficies and folidit 


R U.L 


timber, &¢. It confifts of two rulers, 
feach a foot long, one cf which flides in 
a groove made along the middle of the 
other, as reprefented in plate CCOXXXIV. 
i i ie fliding fide of the role are four 
lines of numbers, three whereof are 
double ; that is, are lines to two radiules ; 
and one, a fingle broken Jine of numbers : 
the three firit, marked A, B, C, are 
figured 1, 2, 3, &c. tog ; then r, 2, 3, 
Gc. to ro; their conftruétion, ule, Ge, 
being the fame as thofe of Everard’s 
iding rule. The fingle line, called the 
Igirt-line, and marked D, whofe radius 
is equal to the two radiufes of any of the 
other lines, is broke for the eafier meafure- 
ment of timber, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 20,30, Ge. From 4 to ¢ itis 
divided into ten parts, and each tenth 
fubdivided into 2, and fo on, from 
sto6, &e. 

On the backfide of the rule are, 1. A 
line of inch-meafure, from rto 12 ; each 
inch being divided and fubdivided. 2. 
A line of foot meafure, confifting of 
one foot, divided into x00 equal parts, 
and figured ro, 20, 30, &c. The back 
part of the fliding piece is divided into 
inches, halves, &c. and figured from 
a2 to 243 fo that when drawn wholly 
out, there may bea meafure of two feet. 
fe of Coggefbal’s RuLE for meafuring plane 
uperficies. x. To meafure a fquare: 
Huppofe, for inftance, each of the fides 
5 feet; fet 1 on the line B, to 5 onthe 
ine Aj; then againft ¢ on the line B is 
a5 feet, the content of the fquare on the 
line A. 2, To meafure a long fquare. 
Suppofe the longeft- fide 18 feet, and the 
Hhorteft 10; fet 1 on theline B, to to on 
the line Az then againft 18 feet, on the 
ine B, is 180 feet, the contents on the 
ine A. 3- To meafure a rhombus. 
Suppofe the fide r2 feet, and the length 
of a perpendicular let fall from one of 
the obtufe angles, to the oppofite fide, 
lp feet; fet x onthe line B, 12, the length 


erases 
: 


he length of the perpendicular on the 
ine B, is 108 feet, the content. 4. To 
eafure a triangle. Suppofe the bafe 7 
eet, and the length of the perpendicular 
et fall from the oppofite angle to the bafe 
p feet; fet x on the line B, to 7 on the 
me A; then againft half the perpen- 
dicular, which is 2 on the line B, is 14 
on the line A, for the content of the tri- 
angle. 5, To find the content of a 
ircle, its diameter being given. Sup- 
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lof the fide on the line A; then againft 9,. 


RUL 


pofe the diameter 3.5 feet ; fet 11 on the 
girt line D, to 95 on the line C; then 
againtt 3.5 feet on D, is9.6 on C, which 
is the content of the circle in feet. 6. 
To find the content of an oval or ellipfis. 
Suppofe the longeft diameter g feet, and 
the fhorteft 4. Find a mean propor 
tional between the two, by fetting the 
greater g on the girt line, to 9 on the 
line Cj then againft the lefs number 4 
on the line C is 6, the mean proportional 
fought. This done, find the content of 
a circle, whofe diameter is 6 feet ; this, 
when found, by the laft article, will be 
equal to the content of the ellipfis fought. 
Uje of Coggefbal’s RuLE, in meafuring 
timbers 1° To meafure timber the 
ufual way. Take the length in feet, 
half feet, and, if required, quarters; 
then meafure half way back again ; then 
girt the tree with a fmall cord or line 5 
double this line twice very evenly, and 
meafure this fourth part of the girt or 
perimeter, in inches, halves, and quar~ 
ters ‘The dimenfions thus taken, the 
timber ‘is to be meafured as if fquare, 
and the fourth of the girt taken for the 
fide of the fquare, thus; fet s2 on the 
girt line D, to the length in feet on the 
line C ; then againft the fide of the fquare, 
on the girt-line D, taken in inches, you 
have, on the line C, the content of the 
tree in feet. For an inftance: fuppofe 
the girt of a tree, in the middle, be 60 
inches, and the length 30 feet, to find 
the content, fet 12 on the girt-line D, and 
30 feet on the line C; then againft rs, 
one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, is 
46.8 feet, the content on the line C. If 
the length fhould be 9 inches, and the 
quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as 
the length is beneath a foot, meafure it 
on the line of foot-meafure, and fee 
what decimal part of a foot it makes, 
which you will find .75. Set 12, there- 
fore, on the girt-line, to 75 on the firft 
radius of the line C, and againft 35 on 
the girt-line is 64 feet on C, for the 
content, 2%. To meafure round timber 
the true way. The former method, 
though that generally in ufe, is not 
quite juft. To meafure timber accurate- 
ly, inftead of the point 12 on the girt- 
line, ufe another, wiz. 10.6353 at 
which there fhould be placed a center- 
pin. This 10.635 is the fide of a fquare 
equal to a circle, whofe diameter is ra 
inches. For an inftance: fuppofe the 
length 15 feet, and £ of the girt 42 
inches, fet the point 10,635 to 15, the 
length; 


RU L 
length; then againft 42 on thegirt-line 
is 233 feet for the content fought ; where- 
as by the common way, there arifes only 
184 feet, In effeét, the common meafure 
is only to the true meafure, as 11 to 14. 

°, To meafure a cube. Suppofe the 
fides to be 6 feet each; fet 22 on the 
girt-line D, to 6 on C; then again 72 
inches (the inches 6 feet) on the girt- 
line, is 216 feet on C, which is the con- 
tent required. 4°. To meafure une- 
qually-fquared timber; that is where 
the breadth and depth are not equal. 
Meafure the length of the piece, and the 
depth (at the end) in inches: then find 
a mean proportional between the breadth 
and depth of the piece. This mean 
proportional is the fide of a fquare, 
equal to the end of the piece; which 
found, the piece may be meafured as 
iquare timber, For an inftance : let the 
length of the piece of timber be 13 feet, 
the breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 
inches; fet 23 on the girt-line D; to 23 
on C; then againit 13 on C is 17.35 on 
the girt-Jine D, for the mean propor- 
tional. Again, fetting 12 on the girt- 
line D, to 13 feet, the length of the line 
C ; againft 17.35 on the girt-line is 27 
feet, the content. 5°. To meafure taper 
timber. The Jength being meafured in 
feet, note one-third of it; which is found 
thus: fet 3 on the line A, to the length 
on the line B; then againft s on A is 
the third part on B; then, if the folid 
be round, meafure the diameter at each 
end io inches, and fubtra& the lefs dia- 
meter from the greater; add half the 
difference to the lefs diameter; the fum 
is the diameter in the middle of the 
iece. Then fet 13.54 on the girt to 
the length of the line C, and againit the 
diameter in the middie on the girt-line 
is a fourth number on the line C, Again, 
fet 13.54 on. the girt-line to the third 
part of the length on the line C; then 
againft half the difference on the girt- 
line is another fourth number on the line 
C; thefe two fourth numbers, added to- 
gether, givethecontent. For an inftances 
Jet the length be 27 feet (one: third 
whereof is 9) the greater diameter 22 
inches, and the leffer 183 the fum of 
the two will be ao, their difference 4, 
and half the difference 2, which, added 
to the lefs diameter, gives 20 inches for 


the diameter in the middle of the piece, 


Now fet 13.54 0n the girt-line, to 27 on 
the line C, and againit so on D is 58.9 
feet. Again, fet 13.54'of the git line 


4 
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to 9 on the line C; and againft 2 o: 
girt-line (reprefented by 20) is . 
parts 5 therefore, by adding 58.9 
to .196 feet, the fum is 59.096 | 
the content. 
If the timber be fquare, and have 
fame dimenfions ; that is, the le 
27 feet, the fide of the greater enc 
inches, and that of the leffer 18 inck 
to find the content, fet 12 on the girt. 
to 27, the length on the line C, 
again{t 20 inches, the fide of the r 
fquare on the girt-line, is 75.4 
Again, fet 12 on the girt-Jine to 9 
one-third of the length, on the lin 
and againft 2 inches, half the differe 
of the fides of the fquares of the end 
the girt-line, is .25 parts of a foot; 
together make 75.65 feet, the conten 
the folid. j 
The girt or circumference of a tree 
round piece of timber given ; to fin 
fide of the fquare within, or the nun 
of inches’ of a fide, when the ro 
timber is fquared. Set 10 on Atoga 
then againift the girt on A are the in 
for the fide of a fquareon the line B, 
RUM, a fpecies of brandy, or vinous fj 
diftilled from fugar-canes. See BRAN 
DisTILLATION, and SPiRIT, 
Rum, according to Dr. Shaw, d 
from fimple fugar-fpirit, in that it 
tains more of the natural flavou 
effential oil of the fugar-cane; a 
deal of raw juice and parts of the 
itfelf being often fermented in the lig 
or folution, of which the rum is prepi 
The unétuous or oily flavour of r 
often fuppofed to proceed from the 
quantity of fat ufed in boiling the fu 
which fat, indeed, 1fcoarfe, will u 
give a ftinking flavour to the {piri 
cur diftillations of the fugar liquo 
wath, from our refining fugayr-ho 
but this is nothing of kin to the fl 
of the rum, which is really the effe 
the natural flavour of the cane. . 
The method of making rum is 
When a fufficient ftock of the maté 
is got together, they add water to ¢ 
and ferment them in thecommon me 
though the fermentation is always 
ried on very flowly at firft; beca 
the beginning of the feafon for ma 
rum in the iflands, they want yeaf 
fome other ferment to make it work 
by ‘degrees, after this they procul 
fufficient quantity of the ferment, v 
rifles up as a heatl to the liquor ig 
operation, and thus they are able 


Say Fa 
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wards to ferment and make their rum 
with a great deal of expedition, and in 
large quantities. } ; 
When the wath is fully fermented, or 
to a due degree of acidity, the diftilla- 
tion is citried on in the common way, 
and the {pirit is made up proof: though 
fometiines it is reduced to a much greater 
itrength, nearly approaching to that of 
alcohol or fpirit of wine, and it is then 
called double diftilled rum. It might be 
ealy to rectify the fpirit, and bring it to 
much greater purity than we ufually find 
it to be of ; for it brings over in the di- 
flillation a very large quantity of the 
oil ; and this is often fo difagreeable, that 
the rum muft be fuffered to lie by a 
long time to mellow before it can he 
ufed; wliereas, if well rectified, it would 
grow mellow much fooner, and would 
have a much lefs potent flavour, 
The beft ftate to keep rum in, both for 
exportation and other ules, is doubtlefs 
that of alcohol, or reétified fpirit, In 
this manner it would be tran{ported in 
one half the bulk it ufually is, and 
might be let down to the common proof- 
firength with water when neceflary : for 
the common ule of ‘mzking punch, it 
would Jikewife ferve much better in the 
ftate of alcohol; as the tatte would be 
cleaner; and the ftrength might always 
be regulated to a much greater exaéinels 
than in the ordinary way. 
The only ufe ‘to which it would not fo 
- well ferye in this ftate, would be the 
common’ prattice of adulteration among 
our diftillers; for when they want to 
mix a large portion of cheaper fpirit 
| with the rum, their bufinefs is to have 
it of the proof ftrength, and as full of 
the flavouring oil as they can, that it 
may drown the flavour of the fpirits they 
mix with it, and extend its own. If the 
 bufinefs of re&ifying rum was more 
nicely managed, it feerns a very prac- 
ticable {cheme to throw out fo much of 
the oil, as to have it in the fine light 
ftate of a clear fpivit, but lightly im- 
pregnated with it ; in this cafe it would 
very nearly refemble arrac, as is proved 
by the mixing a’very fmall quantity of 
it with a tattelefs {pirit, in which cafe 
the whole bears a very near refemblance 
| to arrac in flavour. 
| Rum is ufually very much adulterated 
in England; fome are fo barefaced as to 


done with molaffes-fpirit, the taftes of 
Vou, IV. 
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RUMB, or RuuMs, f 
RUMELTIA, in geography, the fame with 


_ do it with malt-fpirit; but when it is, 


both are fo nearly allied that it is fot 
eafily difcovered. The beft method of 
judging of it is, by fetting firé to a little 
of it; and when it has burnt away all 
the inflammable part, examining the 
phlegm both by the tafte and fmell. 

Rum, on importation, pays a duty of 


80.3. 
48. oe2 dq, the gallon, 
100 
See RHUMB, 


antient Greece, now a part of Turky 
in Europe, See Turgky. . 


RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, the 


patinch, or firft ftomach of fuch animals 
as chew the cud, thence called ruminant 
animals; 

The rumen is by far the largeft of all 
the ftomachs, and in it the whole mafs 
of crude aliments, both folid and liquid, 


‘lies and macerates, to be thence tranf> 


mitted to the mouth to be again chewed, 
comminuted, and fitted for farther di- 
geftion in the other ventricles, See the 
article DIGESTION, 

The ruminant animals, Mr. Ray obs 
ferves, are all hairy quadrupeds, vivi- 
parous, and have four ftomachs; they 
alfo want the dentes primores, or broa 
teeth in the fore part of the upper jaw, 
and are furnifhed with that kind of fat 
called fuet, febum. See QUADRUPED. 
We even find inftances of ruminating 
men, particularly of one at Briftol, of 
whom Dr. Slare gives the following ac- 
count, in Phil, Tranf. n° 193. He would 
begin to chew his meat over again with- 
in a quarter of an hour after his meals, 
if he drank upon them; if not, it was 
fomewhat longer: this chewing after a 
full meal lafted about an hour and an 
half. The vi€uals, upon their return 
into the mouth, tafted fomewhat more 
pleafant than at firft; and liquids, a¢ 
broths and fpoon-meats, returned all one 
as dry and folid food; and he always 
obferved, that if he eat variety of things, 
what he fwallowed firft, would again 
come up firft to be chewed; alfo if this 
faculiy intermitted at any time, it pors 
tended ficknefs, and he was never well 
till it returned again, : 


RUMEX, in botany, a genus of the hex- 


andria-tryginia clafs of plants, the flower 


a which confifts of three connivent pe- 


tals, of an oval figure: the feed is 

fingle, triquetrous, and contained in the 

corolla. 

To this genus, among ther fpecies, be- 
76 Ke ae 
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“Yong rhubarb, bloody dock, common 
forrel, @ec. See the articles RHUBARB, 
Dock, and SorREL, 


‘RUMFORD, a market-town of Effex, ten 


miles eaft of London. 

RUMMAGE, in the fea-language, figni- 
fies to clear a fhip’s hold, or to femove 
goods from one place of it to another. 

RUMPFIA, in borany, a genus of the 
triandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confitts of three oblong 

robtufe, and equal petals ; its fruit is a 
coriaceous and turbinated drupe, with 
three furrows ; and inclofing an oval tri- 
locular nut, with a fingle triquetrous 
kernel in each cell. 

RUMSEY, a market town of Hamphhire, 
nine miles fouth-weft of Winchelter. 
RUN, in the fea-language, denotes fo 

much of a fhip’s hull, » is under water. 

RUNDLE, or RounDLeE, in heraldry, the 
fame with pellet. See PELLET. 

RUNDLET, or RuNLET, a {mall veffel, 
containing an uncertain quantity of any 
liquor, from three to twenty gallons. 

RUNGS, in a thip, the fame with the floor 
or ground timbers, being the timbers 
which conftitute her floor, and are bolt- 
ed to the keel, whofe ends are rung- 
heads. 

Runc:- heads, ina fhip, are made a little 
bending, to direst the fweep or mold of 
the futtocks and navel timbers: for here 
the lines, which make the compafs and 
bearing of a fhip, do begin. 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language 
and letters of the antient Goths, Danes, 
and other northern nations. 


‘RUNNER, in the fea language, a rope 


belonging to the garnet, and to the two 
bolt-tackles. It is reeved in a fingle 
block, joined to the end of a pennant, 
and has at one end a hook to hitch into 
any thing, and at the other end a double 
block, into which is reeved the fall of 
the tackle, or the garnet, by which means 
it purchafes more than the tackle would 
without it, 


RUNNET, or Rennet, the acid juice 


found in the ftomachs of calves that have 
fed on nothing but milk, and are killed 
before the digeition is perfect, 

RUNNING of goods, a clandeftine landing 
of goods, without paying the legal cul- 
toms or duties for the fame. 

RUNNING ROPES. See ROPE, 

RUNNING, in antiquity, made one of the 
exercifes performed in the pentathlon or 
quinquertium, See PENTATHLON. 
This exercife was in fo great efteem a- 
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mong the antient Greeks, that fuch 
prepared themfelves for it, thought 
worth their while to burn or parch th 
fpleen, becaufe it was believed to be 
hindrance to them. Indeed, all thi 
exercifes, that conduced to fit men 
war, were more efpecially valued; a 
that fwiftnels was efieemed fuch in 
eminent degree, appears from Home 
giving his hero the epithet of modes w 
Ax drEus. 

RUPEE, Rovupia, or Roupsas, n3 
of a gold and filver coin, current in t 
Eaft-Indies, See Coin. 

RUPELMONDE, a town of Flanders, 
tuated on the river Scheld, fix miles fou 
of Antwerp. See RuPPLE, 

RUPERT’s Drops, a fort of glafs-dro 
with long and flender tails, which bu 
to pieces on the breaking off thofe tal 
‘in any part, faid to have been invent 
by prince Rupert, and therefore callt 
after his name. This furprifing phe 
menon is fuppofed to rife from hen¢ 
that while the glafs is in fufion, or] 
a melted ftate, the particles of it are in 
ftate of repulfion ; but being dropped & 
to cold water, it fo condenfes the part 
cles in the external parts of their fupe 
cies, that they are eafily reduced with 
the power of each others attraction, a 
by that means they form a fort of ha 
cafe, which keeps confined the befor 
mentioned particles in their repul 
ftate; but when this outer-cafe is brok 
by breaking off the tail of the drop, t 
faid confined particles have then a liber 
to exert their force, which they do 
burfting the body of the drop, and 
ducing it to a very peculiar form 
powder, 

RUPERT-FORT, a fettlement belonging 
the Hudfon’s-Bay company, fituated 
the bottom of the ftid bay, in welt ion 
80°, north lat. 51°. i 

RUPICAPRA, in zoology, the CHAMOT 
GOAT. See CHamois and Goat. © 

RUPPIA, in botany, a genus of the 
trandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, wii 
out any flower-petils; there are no 
mina, the antherz being feffile: the fr 
confitts of four oval, /cortical fubftance 
pointed, and ftanding on the elongat 
ftyles, and in each is contained a fing 
roundifh feed. 

RUPPLE, a river of Brabant, whie 
formed by Senne, Demer, and Dyle, fa 
into the Scheld at Rupelmonde. 

RUPTURE, in fugery, the fame 
hernia. See the a:ticle HERNIA. 
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URAL, or Rustic, in general, denotes 
-fomething that relates to the country. 
RAL DEAN, in church-hiftory. See the 
“article DEAN. 

USCUS, BuTCHER’s BROOM, in botany, 
a plant of the dioecia-fyngenefia clals, 
with a globofe monopetalous flower ; and 
»a globote trilocular berry for its fruit, 
with two feeds of the fame fhape in each 
cell, The rcot of this plant is one of the 
five aperient roots of the fhops; being 
efteemed a powerful attenuant and re- 
| folvent, and therefore good in all chro- 
nic cafes and obftructions of the vilcera, 
as alfo to promote urine. 

USH, juncus, in botany. See Juncus. 
USMA, in the materia medica, the fame 
with fory, See the article Sony. 
USSIA, or Muscovy, a large empire, 
comprehending a vaft extent of country, 
in the moft northerly parts of Europe and 
Afia, from 24° to 130°, eaft long, and 
between 45° and 72° north lat. 

Its capital cities are Mofcow and Pe- 
terfburg. See the articles Moscow and 
PETERSBURG. 

USSIA-COMPANY, incommerce. See the 
article COMPANY, 

I of a metal, the flower or calx there- 
of, procured by corroding and diffolv- 
ing its fuperficial parts by fome men- 
ficuum, Water is the great inftrament 
or agent in producing rult; and hence 
oils, and other fatty bodies, fecure metals 
from ru(t; water being no menftruum 
to oil, &c. and therefore not able to 
moke its way through it, 

All metals are liable to ruft, even gold 
itfelf, if expofed to the fumes of fea {alt. 


Rust, or BLIGHT of Corn. See Buicur. 


RUSTIC, in architeciure, implies a man- 
ner of building in imitation of nature, ra- 
ther than according to the rules of art, 
Rustic work, is where the ftones in the 
face, @c. of a building, inftead of be- 
ing fmooth, are hatched, or picked with 
the point of a hammer. 

RuSsTICc ORDER, that deccrated with ruftic 
quoins, ruftic work, &c. 

RUSTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a 
diamond-fhape, pierced through in the 
middle with a round hole. See plate 
CCXXXIII. fig. 4. 


| RUT, in hunting, the venery or copula- 


| lation of deer. See DEER. 

RUTA, rue, in botany, a genus of the 
oftandria-monogynia clafs of plants, with 
a rofaceous flower, ufvally confifting of 
four patent and hollow petals; its fruit 
conhits cf four casfules affixed to an 
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Meadow Rue, thaliGrum. 


Wild Rue, harmala, or peganum, 


RYAL, or Rrav. 
RYE, /fegale, in botany. 


RY & 
axis, or rather one gibbous capfule, with 
four lobes, and as many cells, in which 
are inclofed a great many kidney-fhaped 
and angular feeds. See plate CCXXXV. 
fiz. 1, . 
The dried herb is much ufed in medi- 
cine, by way of infufion; being efteems 
ed an excellent alexipharmic and ce- . 
phalic, and accordingly prefcribéd in the. 
fmall-pox, meafles, and hyfteric and ner- 
vous cafes; as alfo in peripneumonies | 
and pieurifies, to ftrengthen the ftomach, 
and to prevent the return of habitual 
colics. 


Goat RUE, galega, a plant of the diadel- ” 


phia decandria clafs, with a papilionace. 


ous flower, and a long cylindric pod for | BA: 


its fruit. 
It has been accounted a good fudorific, 
but is little ufed ip the prefent praétice. 
See the article 
THALICTRUM., 


Wall Rue, ruta muraria, the fame with 


See ADIANTUM. 
See the 


the adiantum album. 


article PEGANUM, 


Book of RUTH, a canonical book of the 


Old Teftament, being a kind of appen- 
dix to the book of Judges, and an in- 
trodu&tion to thofe of Samuel; and hav- | 
ing its title from the perfon whofe ftory 
is here principally related, In this ftory 
are obfervable the antient rights of kin- 
dred and redemption, and the manner of 
buying the inheritance of the deceafed, 
with other particulars of great note and 
antiquity. : 


RUTHYN, a market-town of Denbigh- 


fhire eight miles fuuth-eaft of Denbigh. 


RU PICILLA, in ornithology, a bird call- 


ed in englith the reditart. See Rep, 


RUTILUS, in ichthyology, a fith called 


in englifts the roach. “See Roacu. 


RUTLAND, the leaf county in England, 


bounded by Linco'nfhire, on the north- 
eal; by Northamptenfhire, op the fouth- 
eaft; anda by Leicefterfhire, on the weft 
and north weft. 


RUVO, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 


feventeen miles fouth-weft of Barri. 
See RIAL. 
See SECALE. 
Rye fucceeds very well on any fort of 
dry land, even on the moft barren gravel 
or fand. The farmers fow it abour the — 
heginning of September, after a fummer’s 
fallow, in the dricit time they can, Two 
bufhels of feed is the quantity generally 
allowed to an acre of land; but if it 
be ground newly broken up, or if it be 
16 K 2 fubje 


\ 
» 


RiYG:.. 


peck more to the acre. AQ little fprink- 
ling of dung, or mud, upon rye-Jand, 
will greatly advance the crop, though it 
is laid but half the thicknefs that it is 
for other corn; its produce is commonly 
about twenty buthels upon an acre. 
RYE, in geography, a borough and port- 
towh of Suflex, fituated on a bay of the 
englifh Channel, fixty miles fouth-eaft 
of London. It fends two members to 
; parliament, | 
RYEGATE, orREYGATE, SecREYGATEs 


bet; the found of which is form- 

ed, by driving the breath through 

a narrow paflage between the palate and 
the tongue elevated near it, together 
with a motion of the lower jaw and teeth 
towards the upper; the lips being a little 
way open, with {uch a configuration of 
every part of the mouth and larynx, as 
renders the voice fomewhat fibulous and 
** hiffing. Its found however varies, be- 
ing ftrong in fome words, as this, thus, 

&c. and {oft in words which have a final 

e, as mufe, wife, Sc, It is generally 

doubled at the end of words, whereby 

they become hard and harfh, as in 4i/;, 

lofs, &c. In fome words it is filent, as 

ifle, ifland, vifcount, &c. In writing or 

z printing, the long charaéter f, is ufed at 

the beginning and middle of words, but 
the fhort s, at the end. 

Tan abbreviations, S ftands for facietas 
me. or focius ; as, R. S. S. for regie focietatis 
¥ Jocius, i, e. fellow of the royai fociety, 

In medicinal prefcriptions, $. A. fignifies 

fecundum qrtem, i. e. according to the 

rules of art; and in the notes of the 
antients, § ftands for Sextus; SP. for 

Spurius; SC, for fenatus conjultum ; 

S. P. QR. for fenatus populujque Ro- 

manus; 8.8. S. for frratum fuper firatum, 

i. e. one layer above another alternately ; 

S. V. B. E. E. Q. V. for fi wales bene 

oft, ego quogue valeo, a form uled in 

Cicero’s time, in the beginning of ietters. 


f, or s, the eighteenth letter, and 
fourteenth confonant of our alpha- 


wa 
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ubjet to worms, they then allow a RYME, or RurMe. 
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See RHYME, 

RYPEN, a city and powrt-town of Jutland 
in Denmark: eaft long. 9°. morth lat 
Ber RO", : 

RYSAGON, a name given to thecal. 
fumunar-root. See the article Cas 
SUMUNAR. 

RYSWICK,. a fine willage in Holland 
between the Hague and Delft, where the 
peace in 1697 was concluded, 

RZECZICA, a city of Lithuania, in Pos 
Jand, fituated on the river Nieper, ea 
Jong. 30°, north lat. 53°. 


Uled as ‘a numeral, § antiently denoted] 
feven; in the italian mufic, § fignifies 
folo; and in books of navigation, & 
ftands for fouth; S. FE. for fouth-eqft ; 
S. W. for fouth-weft; S. S. E,- for 
fouth fouth-eaft; S. S. W. for fouth 
fouth-weft, Ge. See COMPASS. 

SABA, one of the Caribbee-iflands, fub- 
ject to the Dutch :. welt long. 63°, noith 
lat. 18°. 

SABZEANS, in church-hiftory, a fet o 
idolaters, much antienter than the jewifh 
law. 
In the early ages of the world, idolatry 
was divided between (wo feéis; the 
worfhippers of images called fabzans, or 
fabians, and the worfhippers of fire called: 
magi, Scethearticle Maci. - 
The fabaans began with worfhipping the 
heavenly bodies, which they fancied 
were animated by inferior deities, In 
the confecration of their images, they 
ufed many incantations to draw down 
into them from the ftars thofe intelli-_ 
gences, for whom they erected them, 
whole power and influence they held af- 
terwards dwelt in them. This religion, 
it is faid, firft began among the Chaidz- 
ans, with their knowledge in aftronomy ; 
and from this it was, that Abraham fe- 
‘parated himfelf, when he came out of © 
Chaldea. From the Chaldzans it fpread 
all over the eaft; and from thence to the 
Grecians, who propagated it to all the 
nations of the known world. The re- 
mainder of this fect fill fubfifts in the? 

ealt, | 


SAB 


—eaft, and pretend to derive their name 
from Sabius a fon of Seth; and among 
the books in which the doétrines of this 
fe& are contained, they have one which 
they call the book of Seth, and which 
they pretend was written Sy that pa- 
triarch, = 

SABBATH, or the day of reft, a folemn 
fettival of the Jews, on the feventh day 
of the week, or Saturday, beginning 
from fun-fet on Friday, to fun-fet on 
Saturday. 

The oblervation of the Sabbath began 
with the world : for God having em- 
ployed fix days in its creation, appointed 
the feventh, as a day of reft to be ob- 
ferved by man, in commemoration of 
that great event. On this day the Jews 
were commanded to abftain from all 
labour, and to give reft to their cattle, 
They were not allowed to go out of the 
city farther than two thoufand cubits, or 
‘about a mile; a cuftom which was found- 
ed on the diftance of the ark from the 
tents of the Ifraelites, in the wilder- 
nefs, after their leaving Egypt ; for be- 
ing permitted to go, even on the fabbath- 
day, to the tabernacle to pray, they from 
thence inferred, that the taking a journey 
of no greater length, though on a dif- 
ferent account, could not be a breach of 
the fabbatical reft. 

As the feventh day was a day of reft to 
the people, fo was the feventh year to 
the land; it being unlawful in this year 
to plow or fow, and whatever the earth 
produced, belonged to the poor; this 
was called the fabbatical year. The Jews, 
therefore, were obliged, during the fix 
years, and more efpecially the lait, to 
Jay up a fufficient flore for the fabbatical 
year, 

‘The modern,- as well as the antient, 
Jews, are very fuperititions in the ob- 
fervance of the fabbath; they carry 
neither arms, nor gold, nor filver about 
them, and are permitted neither to touch 
thefe, nor a candle, nor any thing be- 
longing to the fire; on which account 
they light up Jamps on Friday, which 
bura till the end of the fabbath, 

‘There is at prefent a fe& of baptifts call- 
ed fabbatarians, from their obferving the 
feventh day of the weck, as a day fet 
apart for the worfhip of God; they at- 
tempt to juftify this practice by alledg- 
ing that the jewith fabbath was never 
abrogated in the New Teftament ; and 
that where God has.given a command, 
dt is our duty to obferve it till he has ab- 
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rogated or altered it by a new command, 
See the article SUNDAY, 


SABELLIANS, a fe&t of chriftians of the 


IIld. century, that embraced the opinions 
of Sabellius, a philofopher of Egypt, 
who openly taught that there is but one 
perfon in the Godhead, * 
‘The fabellians maintained, that the Word 
and the Holy Spirit are only virtues, 
emanations, or functions of the Deity ; 
and held, that he who is in heaven is the 
father of all things, defcended into. the 
virgin, became a child, and was born of 
her as a fon; and that having accom- 
plithed the myftery of our falvation, be 
diffufed himfelf on the apofles in tongues 
of fire, and was then denominated the 
Holy Ghoft, This they explained by 
refembling God to the fun, the illumina- 
tive virtue or quality of which was the 
Word, and its warming virtue the Holy 
Spirit. The Word, they taught, wes dart~ 
ed, like a divine ray, to accomplith the 
work of redemption ; and that, being re- 
afcended to heaven, the influences of the 
Father were communicated after a like 
manner to the apoftles, 

SABINA, savin, in botany, See Savin. 

SABINA, a province of Italy, in the pope’s 
territories, bounded by Umbria on the 
north, by Naples on the eaft, by the 
Campania of Rome on the fouth, and by | 
St. Peter’s Patrimony on the weft, 

SABLE, or SABLE ANIMAL, in zoolegy, 
the brown muttela with grey ears, very 
like the common weafel in form, but. 
equal to the polecat in fize: the fur of} 


this creature is very thick and deep, and 


It is ana- | 


remarkably fine and gloffy. 
tive of the northern parts of Europe ; and 
its fur is valued at a very high rate, See 
MustTELA, and WEASEL> 
SaBLE, in heraldry, denotes the colour 
black, in coats of arms belonging ta 
gentlemen; but in thole of noblemen 
itis called diamond ; and in thofe of jo- 
vereign princes, faturn, See COLourR. 
It is expreffed in engraving by perpendi-~ 
cular and horizontal hatches crofling one” 
. another, as reprefented in pl. CCXXXYV, - 
fig. 5. fet 
SABLE-MOUSE, a name given to the nor- 
way rat. See Norway RAT. ; 
SABLE, in geography, a town of Orleanois 
in France, twenty miles north of Angers, 
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SABLUST AN, a province of Perfia, which, 


comprehending Gaur and Candahor, is 
bounded by Choraflan on the north, by 
India on the ealt, and by Sigiftian on the 
fouth. ‘ 
SABOT, 


bbe 


wore by the peafants in France. See the 
article CALIGA, 


SABRE, akind of fword or fcimiter, with 


a very broad and heavy blade, thick at 
the back, and a little falcated or crooked 


* towards the point; it is the ordinary 


weapon worn by the Turks, who are 
faid to be very expert in the ule of it. 


SABURR&, GRiITTs, in natural hiftory, 


a genus of foflils, found in minute maffes, 
forming together a kind of powder, the 
feveral particles of which are of no de- 
terminate fhape, nor have any tendency 
to the figure of cryftal, but feem rudely 
broken fragments of larger maffes ; not 
to be diffolved or difunited by water, but 
retaining their figure in it, and not co- 
hering by means of it into a mafs3 con- 
fiderably opake, and in many fpecies fer- 
menting with acids; often fouled with 
heterogene matters, and not unfrequent- 
Jy taken in the coarfer ftony and mineral 
or metalline particles, Ai 

Gritts are of various colours, as, r. The 
ftony and fparry gritts, of a bright or 
greyith white colour. 2. The red ttony 
gritts. 3. The gyeen ftony gritts, com- 
poled of homogene {parry particles, 4. 
The yellow gritt, of which there is only 
‘one fpecies. 5. The black and blackith 


‘gritts, compofed of ftony or tsley par- 


ticles. 


“SAC, in Jaw, is faid to be an antient pri- 


vilege, which the lord of a manor claims 
of holding his court, in caufes of trefpafs 
among his tenants, and impofing fines for 
the fame. See Court and Manor, 


* SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more 


or lefs violent, given by the horfeman to 
the horfe, in pulling or twitching the 
reins of the bridle all on a fudden, and 
with one pull, and that when a horte lies 
heavy upon the hand, or obftinately arms 
himfelf. - 

This is a correction ufed to make a horfe 
carry well, but it ought to be ufed dif- 
creetly, and but feldom. 


SACCAIT, a city and port-town of Ja- 


pan, fiteated on the bay of Mecao, three 
hundred miles fouth-weft of Jeddo: eaft 
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SABOT, a kind of wooden fhoe, much 


SACCUS 


SAC 

through paper, and after due evapora- 
tion fet it to cryltallize. 

Some have ventured to give fugar of Jead 
internally, in dofes of a few grains, as a 
flyptic, in, hemorrhages, profule colli- 
quative fweats, feminal fluxes, the fluor 
albus, &c, and indeed it muft be allow- 


ed, that it very powerfully reftrains the | 


difcharge ; but then it occafions other 


fymptoms, often dangerous, and fome. 
times fatal, as violent colic-pains, ob- | 
ftinate conftipations, cramps, tremors, | 
&c. fo that its internal ufe feems by no | 


means innocent, 


SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of | 
faccus, fignifies a littlebag: asx, The’ 


facculus lachrymalis, which is a little 


bag, into which the punéta Jachrymalia | 
of theeye open, 2. The facculus cordis, © 
3. The facculus chyli- — 


or pericardium, 
ferus, the beginning of the thoracic dué, 
more ufually called receptaculum chyli, 


4. Sacculi adipofi, or the adipofe cells, — 
&c, Seethe article EYE, PERICARDIUM, © 


RECEPTACULUM, @e, 


' A topical application, inclofed ina linen~ 


bag, is alfo termed facculus medicinalis ; 
as 1s a bag filled with medicinal fimples, 
and fufpended in a liquor, in order to 
make a diet-drink, 

JUGULARIS, the JUGULAR 
SACK, in anatomy, areceptacle formed 
at the termination of the internal jugular 
vein; the ufe of which is to bring back 
the blood from the finufes of the dura 
mater, and from the brain. See the ar- 
ticle JUGULAR and BRAIN. 


SACER, in its common acceptation, fig- — 


nifies facred, or holy ; but is alfo ufed to 
exprefs dreadful, horrid, or execrable s 
and in this Jaft fenfe Virgil calls the love 
of gold, auri facra fames. 

It is ufed by medical writers in both 
thefe fignifications ; thas they cal! hiera 
pirca, the facred tinétere; a malignant 
kind of eryfipelas, ignis facer; and the 
epilepfy, morbus face. See Hirra- 
Picra, ErysipeLas,and Epi,ipsy. 
Some give the name facer mufculus to a 
mufcle called by Winflow tranfverfo-{pi- 
nalis iumborum : it is compofed of feve- 
ral fmall ones, and lies between the fpi- 


‘Jong. 145°, and north lat, 36°. 

SACCHARUM, suGar, inbotany. See 
the article SUGAR. 

SACCHARUM SATURNI, SUGAR OF LEAD, 


nal and oblique apophyfes of the loins, 
reaching to the os facrun. - 
SAcER, in ornithology, the englifh name 


is thus ordered to be made in the London 
Difpenfatory: boil ce:ufs with diftilled 
vinegar, until the vinegar becomes fufh- 
ciently fweet; then filter the vinegar 


7 


for the blue-legged falcen, with a dufky 

ferrugineous back. SeeFaLco, 

This is a very large butaot a very deau- 

tiful fpecies of falco; i is of the ga 
a fu 


hein tee 


SAC 
a fall-grown len, It is a very fwift 
flier, and fe’bold that there is fearce any 
bird it wil! not feize upon. The hesd 
4s large androunded; the beak is fhort, 
broad at the bafe, ant hooked ag the 
point; the opening of the mouth is very 
wide, and the {wallow remarkably barge ; 
the body is longer, as are alio the wings 
and tail, than 1a moft other fpecies. 
ACERDOTAL, fomething belonging to 
priefts,» See tre article Priest, 
ACKijof wool, a quantity of wool con- 
taining juft twenty-two ffone, and every 
flone fourteen pounds. In Scoiland, a 
a fack is twenty-four ftone, each ttone 
containing fixteen pounds, \ 
ACK of  coiton-wool, a quantity from 
one bundred and a half to four hundred 
weight. : 
Sacks of earth, in fortification, are canvas- 
bags filled with earth. They are ufed 
in making setrenchments in hatte, to 
place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, @c, to repair them, when 
beaten down. 
SACKBUT, a mufical inftrument of the 
| wind.kind, being a fort of trumpet, 
though different from the common trum- 
pet both in form and fize : itis fit to play 
a bafs, and is contrived ‘to be drawn out 
or fhortened, according to the tone re- 
quired, whether grave or acute. The 
Italians call it trombone, and the Latins 
tuba duétilis. 

It takes afunder in four pieces, and has 
frequently a wreath in the middle, which 
is the fame tube only twice twifted, or 
making two circles in the middle of the 
inftrument, by which means it is brought 
down one fourth lower than its natural 
tone: it has alfo two pieces or branches on 
the infide, which do not appear, unlefs 
drawn oot by an iron-bar, and which 
lengthens it till it hit the tone required. 
‘The fackbut is ufually eight feet long, 
without reckoning the circles, and with- 
out being drawn out: when it is extend- 
ed to its full length, it is ufually fifteen 
feet ; the wreath is two feet nine inches 
in circumference, 

There are fackbuts of different fizes, dif- 
tinguifhed by the epithets primo or 1°, 
fecundo or II°, terzo or IIl°, @e. or 
P Eos ee ety ere. 
ISACRA, the SACRED ARTERY, in ana- 
tomy, is a branch of the aorta defcendens; 
which, according to Heifter, fometimes 
defcends through the os facrum to the 
pelvis ; fometimes arifes one from each 
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iliac, and fometimes is altogether wants — 
ing. See the article ARTERY. mn 
There is alfo a vein calied the vena facra, 
which arifes from the vena cava, jolt 
above the iliacs: it is fofmetimes double. 
See the article VEIN. 
SACRAMENT, /facramentum, fignifies, « 


in general, a fign.of a tring facred and f° 


holy 3 and is defined to be an outward 
and vilible fign of a fpiritual grace. 
Thus there are two objets in a facra- 
ment, the one the objeét of the fenfes, 
and the other the object of faith, Pro- 
tellanis admit only of two facraments, 
baptiim and the eucharift, or Lord’s 
fuppers but the roman-catholics own 
feven, viz. baptifm, confirmation, the 
eucharift, penance, extreme undlion, or- 
dination and marriage. See the articles 
BaPpTisM, CONFIRMATION, Gc. ye 
The romanifts, however, by way of emi-+ 
hence, , call the eucharift the holy facra- 
ment, ‘Thus to expofe the holy facra- 
ment, is to lay the confecrated hoft on’ 
the altar to be adored. . The proceffion 
of the holy facrament, is that in which 
this hoft is carried about the church, or 
about a town. 

SACRAMENT was alfo ufed in the roman 
law for a pledge in money which both 
the plaintiff and defendant in a real 
ation laid down in court to be forfeited 
by him who fhouid lofe the caufe. x 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a name given 
by the romanitts to aj! fuch as in their 
Opinion entertain erroneous doétrines of 
the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, and 
chiefly uted by way of reproach to lu- 
therans, calvinifls, and other prote- 
flants. 

SACRAMENTARY, an antient romith 
church-book, which contains all the 
prayers and ceremonies praétifed at the 
celebration of the facraments. 

It was wrote by pope Gelafius, and af. 
terwards revifed, correéted, and abridged 
by St. Gregory. 

SACRED, fomething holy, or that is 
folemnly offered.and confecrated to God, 
with benediéiions, unctions, &c, Thus 
kings and priefts are held facred per- 
fons; the deaconhood, fubdeaconhood, © 
and priefthood, are all facred orders, and 
imprefs a facred indelible chara@er. The 
facred college is that of the cardinals, 
Sacred is allo applied to things belonging 
to God and the church. ‘Thus churches, 
church-Jands, ornaments, @c. are held 
faced. But in the civil law, a facred 
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place chiefly denotes, that where a per- 


fon deceafed has been interred. 


Sacred majefty is applied to the emperor 
and the king of England; though this 
title has by fome been thought blafphe- 


mous. 


‘ta SACRIFICE, a folemn a&t of religious 


op ae 


s 


worfhip, which confitted in dedicating or 
offering up fomething animate or inani- 
mate on an altar, by the hands of the 
prieft, either as an expreffion of their 
gratitude to the deity for fome fignal 
mercy, or to acknowledge their depen- 
dance on him, or to conciliate his favour. 


_ {The origin of facrifices is by fome af- 


cribed to the Phoenicians, but Porphyry 


' afcribes it to the Egyptians, who firlt of - 


fered the firft fruits of their grounds to 
the gods, burning them upon ap altar 
of turf: thus in the moft antient facri- 
fices there were neither living creatures, 
nor any thing coftly or magnificent: and 
no myrrh or frankinceofe, At length 
they began to burn perfumes: and af- 
terwards men Jeaving their antient diet 
of herbs and roots, and beginning to 
ufe living creatures for food, they began 
alfo to change their facrifices. The 
feriptures, however, furnifh us with a 


> different account; for Noah, it is faid, 
facrificed animals at his coming out of 


the.ark ; and even Abel himfelf facrificed 


. the beft and fatteft of his flock ; but 


Grotius thinks it more probable that he 
contented himfelf with making a mere 
oblation of hislambs, &c. without flay- 
ing them. 

The Jews had two forts of facrifices, 
taking the word in its largeft fignifica- 
tion: The firft were offerings of tythes, 
firftt-fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, and 
the like ; and the laft offerings of flaugi- 
tered animals. When an Ifraelite offered 
a loaf or a cake, the prieft broke it in 
two parts, and fetting afide that half 
which he referved for himfelf, broke the 
other into crumbs, poured oil, wine, in- 
cenfe, and falt upon it, and {pread the 
whole upon the fire of the altar. If 
thefe offerings were accompanied with 
the facrifice of an animal, they were 
thrown upon the victim to be confumed 
along with it. If the offerings were of 
the ears of new corn, they were parched 
at the fire, rubbed in the hand, andthen 
offered to the prieft in a veffel, over which 
he poured oil, incenfe, wine and falt, and 
then burnt it upon the altar, having firft 
taken as much of it, as of right belonged 
to himfelf, 
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The principal facrifices among the 
brews confifted of bullocks, fheep a 
goats; but doves ‘and turtles were q 
cepted from thofe who were mot able 
king the other; tlhefe beafts were to 
perfeét and without blemith. The rit 
of facrificing were'warious, alll of whid 
are very minutely diefcribed im the bool 
of Mofes. | 
The manner of facrificing among 
Greeks and Romans was as follow: 
in the choice of the viélim, ‘they tod 
care that it was without blemifh or in 
perfe&tion ; its tail was not to be 
fmall at the end; the torgue not blac 
nor the ears cleft; and that the bull we 
one that had never been yoaked, Th 
victim being pitched upon, they gilt 
forehead and horns, efpecially if a bull 
heifer, or cow. ‘The head they a 
adorned with a garland of flowers, | 
woollen infula or holy fillet, whence hu 
two rows of chaplets with twifted rib 
bands; and on the middle of the bod 
a kind of ftole, pretty large, hung dows 
on each fide; the leffer vi€tims were onhy 
adorned with garlands and bundles o 
flowers, together with white tufts 
wreaths. 
The victims thus prepared were brough 
before the altar; the leffer being drives 
to the place, and the greater Jed by ag 
halter ; when if they made any ftruge 
or refufed to go, the refiftance was take 
for an ill omen, and the facrifice fre 
quently was fet afide. The vidtim th 
brought was carefully examined, to fe 
that there was no defe& in it: then th 
prieft, clad in his facerdotal habit, a 
accompanied with the facrificers and othe 
attendants, and being wafhed and puri: 
fied according to the ceremonies pre 
feribed, turned to the right-hand an 
went round the altar, fprinkling it with 
meal and holy-water, and alfo befprink 
ling thofe who were prefent. Then the 
cryer proclaimed with a loud voice; 
Who is here? To which the people re 
plied, Many and good. The prieft ther 
having exhorted the people to join with 
him by faying, Let us pray, confeffed 
his own unworthinefs, acknowledging 
that he had been guilty of divers fins 5 
for which he begged pardon of the gods, 
hoping that they would be pleafed to 
grant his requefts, accept the oblations 
offered them, and fend them all heait 
and happinefs; and to this general form 
added petitions for fuch particular fa 
vours as were thendefired. Prayers be- 
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ing ended; the prieft took a cup of wine, 
and having tafted it himfeif, caufed his 
affiftants to do the ike ; and then pour- 
ed forth the remainder between the horns 
of the vidim. Then the prieft or the 
cryer, or fometimes the moft honourable 
erfon in the company, killed the beat, 
Mek nocking it down, orcutting its throat. 
If the facrifice was in honour of the 
|. eeleftial gods, the throat was turned up 
towards heaven: but if they facrificed 
to the heroes or infernal gods, the victim 
was killed with its throat towards the 
ground. If by accident the beait efcap- 
ed the ftroke, leaped up after it, or ex- 
pired with pain and difficulty, it was 
thought to be unacceptable to the gods. 
The beaft being killed, the prieft in- 
fpefted its intrails, and made preditions 
from them, They then poured wine, 
together with frankincenfe, into the fire, 
to. increafe the flame, and then laid the 
facrifice on the altar ; which in the pri- 
mitive times was burnt whole to the 
ods, and thence called an holocautt: 
But in after times, only part of the vic- 
tim was confumed in the fire, and the 
remainder referved for the facrificers ; 
the thighs and fometimes the entrails 
being burnt to their honovr, the com- 
pany feafted upon the reft. While the 
facrifice was burning, the prieft, and the 
perfon who gave the {acrifice, jointly 
prayed, laying their hands upon the 
altar, Sometimes they played upon mu- 
fical inftruments in the time of the 
factifice, and on fome occafions they 
danced round the altar, finging facred 
hymns in honour of the pods. 
SACRIFICE is alfo the naime of an ifland 
in the gulph of Mexico, forty-five miles 
ealt of La Vera Cruz: it is fubjeét to 
| the Spaniards, 
| SACRILEGE, the crime of profaning fa- 
cred things, or thofe devoted to the fer- 
| vice of God. 
| SACRISTAN, /acrifia, a church officer, 
otherwife called fexton, See Sexton. 
SACRISTY, /acriftia, in church hiltory, 
an apartment in a church, where the 
facred utenfils were kept; being the 
| fame with our veftry. See Vestry. 
| SACRO-LuMBaRIS, in anatomy, one of 
the ‘extenfor mutcles of the back and 
loins, has its origin in the os facrum and 
the pofterior fpine of the ilium, and its 
termination in the upper part ef the ribs, 
 SACRUM Os, the facred bone, in ana- 
tomy, the lower extremity oi the fp'na 
dorfi, being a bone of a triangulax feure, 
Vor, iV. 
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with a rough furface; its fubltance ig 
fpongy, and it.hastwo lateral apophyfess 
for its articulation with the offa innomi- 
nata; alfo two fmaller upper apophy.es; 
with ‘glenoid cavities for the articula- 
tion’ into the lower vertebra ; and a ins * 
ferior apophytes, for its articulation with? 
the os caccygis: it has aifo a canal, 
the end of the {pinal marrow, sis 
The ufes of this bone are, 1. To ferve 
as a bafis to the fpine. 2. Yo form thé’ 
pelvis along with the offa innominata; 
and to defend the parts contained in its’ ° 
3- To contain in its finus the lower part * 
of the {pinal marrow, called cauda equi- 
na, 4. To give paflage at its feramina} 
which are fometimes four fometimes five » 
pair, to the nerves of the inteftinum rec- 
tum, the bladder, and of the parts of - 
generation, and to the large crural arfd 
lichtatic ones. 5, To ferve as a place 
of origin to many of the mutcles. 
In adults, the os facrum is one conti« 
nued bone; but, in infants, it is almoft 
entirely cartilaginous ; and in children 
more grown up; it always confifts of 
feveral pieces, the jun&tures of four or 
five of which may be feen even in adults. 
SADERASAPATAN, a port-town> of 
the coaft of Cormandel forty miles fouth 
of Fort St. George. Here the Dutch 
havea faStory, f 
SADDLE, is a feat upon a-horfe’s backs 
contrived for the conyeniency of the 
rider, 
A hunting-faddle is compofed of twa 
bows, two bands, fore-boifters, panels, 
and faddle-ftraps ; and the great faddlé 
has, befides thefe parts, corks, hind- 
bolfters, and a trowff:quin. 
The pommel is common to both; ) 
A horfeman that would fit a horfe well, 
oughtalways to fit on his twift, and never, ° 
n his huttorks, which enght never to 
touch the faddle ; and whatever diforder 
the horfe commits, he ought fever to 
move above the faddle. 
The antient Romans are, fuppofed not to. 
have made ufe of faddles and ftirrups, and 
it is thought that they did not come into 
ule till the time of Conftantine the Great, 
A. C. 340, as appears from the greek hifs 
torvan, Zonaras, who (through his whole. 
hritory) makes no mention of a faddle for 
a horie, before fach time as Conftans ate 
tempting to deprive his brother Conftan- 
tine of the empire, made head againt 
his army, and entering into the (quadron 
where he himifeif was, caft him behde 
the faddle of his hore. The feverat 
1§ & fours 
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SAF, 
forts of faddles in feat prefent are, 1. 
‘The running-faddle; which is a {mall 
ene with round fkirts, 2, The Bur-. 
ford-faddle ; which hath the feat and the 
fkirts both plain. 3. The pad-faddle; 


+.2" of which there are two forts, fome made 


-~ with burs before the feat, and others with 


wi bolfters under the thighs. 4. A french 
"Yry, pad-faditle ; of which the burs come 


wholly round the feat. 5. The port- 
manteau-faddle, that has a cantle be- 
hind the feat, to keep the portmanteau or 
other carriage off from the back of the 
rider, 6, A war-faddle; which hasa 
* cantle and a bolfter behind and before; 
* Alfo a fair bolfter, 7. The pack-faddle. 
As for the feveral parts of a faddle, and 
the defcription of them, they are to be 
found under their feveral heads, See the 
* articles Bows of a faddle, WHITHERS, 
Straps, BoLsTeRs of a faddle, &c. 


‘SADDLE-GALLED, in farriery. See the ar- 


ticle GALLING, 


“SADDUCEES, in jewith antiquity, a fa- 


mons feét among the antient Jews, fo 
called from their founder Sadoc Antigo- 
nus of Socho, prefident of the fanhedrim 
at Jerufalem, and teacher of the law in 
the principal divinity-fchool of that city. 
Having often, in his leétures, aflerted to 
his fcholars, that they ought not to ferve 
God in a fervile manner, with refpect to 
reward, but only out of filial love and 
fear; two of his fcholars, Sadoc and 
Baithus, inferred from thence, that there 
were no rewards or punifhments after 
this life: and, therefore, feparating from 
the fchool of their mafter, they taught 
that there was no refurreClion, nor future 
* ftlate. Many, embracing this opinion, 
gave rife to the fect of the fadducees, 
‘who were a kind of epicureans, but dif- 
fering from them in this, that though 
they denied a future ftate, yet they allow- 
ed the world was created by the power of 
God, and governed by his providence; 
whereas the followers of Epicurus de- 
nied both. 
The Sadducees denied 2]! manner of pre- 
deftination whatever, and not only re- 
jected a!l unwritten traditions, but alfo 
all the books of the Old Teftament, ex- 
cepting the pentateuch, Sce the article 
PENTATEUCH. : 
SAFE-conpucrt, a fecurity given by the 
king under the great feal to a foreigner, 
for bis fafe coming into and pafling out 
of the kingdom, 
SAFE GUARD, a protection formerly grant- 
ed to a firanger, who fcared violence 
I 
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’ is no where raifed with fo much fuccefs 


Sat... 
from fome of the king’s fabjeéts, fc 
feeking his right by courfe of law. 


SAFFRON, crocus, in botany, @e, See 


the article Crocus. 
Saffron is cultivated in fields for ufe, and 


as in England, the englith faffron being 
generally allowed to be greatly fuperio 
to any other. The ufual way of pro 
pagating it is by the bulbs, of whic 
it annually produces new ones. Thefe 
are planted out in trenches at five inche 
diftance, or lefs, and they feldom fail, 
They produce only leaves the firtt year, 
but in September, or O€tober, of the year 
following, they flower. The faffron is 
gathered as foon as the flowers open, and 
is then feparated from all filth, and form- 
ed into cakes, by a very careful preffure 
and gentle heat. Atthe end of October, | 
when the flowering feafon is over, the 
bulbs are taken out of the ground, and 
hung up in a dry place, and in {pring) 
are put into the ground again. 
It is not, however, the entire flower of| 
the plant that produces it, but only fome 
of its internal parts. It is met with in) 
the fhops in flat and thin cakes, into 
which it has been formed by preffing,| 
and which confit of many long and nar 
row filaments, that are fmalleit in their 
lower part, where they are of a pale 
yellow colour ; in their upper part the 
are broader and indented at their edges, 
and of a very ftrong and deep orange 
colour, approaching to rednefs. They 
are fomewhat tough, moderately heavy, 
very eafily cut, of an acrid, penetrating, 
but not unpleafant {mell, fomewhat af- 
fe&ting the head, and of a bitterith and 
hot, but highly cordial tafte, Thrown 
into water, they almoft inftantaneoufly 
give it a ftrong yellow or reddifh colour, 
according to the quantity ufed. Thefe 
filaments are the crifiated capillaments, 
into which the piftil of the flower divides 
at its head; they are of a deep reddifth 
orange-colour, while growing, and there 
are only three of them in each flower. © 
Saffron is to be chofen frefh, tough, 
flexile, difficult to be broken, of a ftrong 
fme!l, and very bitter tafte, and fuch as 
ftains the hands. ; 
Saffion is in many places in grest efteem 
in fauces, and on many occefions in: 
foods ; but its great ufe is in medicine, 
and indeed with us its foleufe, Itis a 
high cordial, and a very powerful ape- 
rient, detergent, and refolvent,. It iso 
almoft immediate relief againit ints 
ang 
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and palpitations of the heart ;_.it alfo 


ftrengthens the ftomach, and affilts di- , 


gettion, It is of great ufe in diforders 
of the breaft arifing from the lungs be- 
ing loaded with a tough phlegm ; and it 
foftens the irritating acrimony of a vitia- 
ted ferum on thofe parts, and by this 
means is often of great ufe againtt inve- 
terate coughs : wherefore, it is called 
anima pulmonum,. It opens obftruétions 
in the vifcera, and particularly in the 
liver; it cures jaundices, and promotes 
the menfes. It is alfo anodyne, and oc- 
cafionally ferves as a paregoric; it is 
very happily joined with opium in the 
laudanum of Sydenham, and in many 
ether preparations in which that medi- 
cine has a principal fhare. 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe virtues, 
faffron improperly adminiftered may do 
great harm: women with child, and 
thofe who have profluvia of the menfes, 
are never to meddle with it. It has an 
ebriating faculty, and when taken in 
immoderate dofes, may bring on dread- 
ful head-achs, long fleep, convulfions, 
and even death. The very fmell of it 
affeé&ts the head greatly ; its effluvia affect 
the eyes alfo, and give them great pain ; 
and we have an account, in Borelli, of a 
druggift’s fervant who died by the effect 
of a large parcel of faffron lying near his 
bed. Convulfive laughter is no uncom- 
mon effect of an immoderate dofe of 
faffron, and there are not wanting in- 
ftances of people who have died in that 
ftate: the very external ufe of /affron is 
alfo to be dreaded on fome occafions ; 
the oxycroceum plaifter, of which it is 
an ingredient, mult by no means be ap- 
plied in cafes where inflammation is 
feared ; for it often occafions one. 

‘The common dofe of faffron in fubftance, 
with us, is from five grains to ten, but 
we are told of much greater quantities 
given by many people. 

Saffron, diftilled in a retort, firft yields a 
fmall quantity of a fine volatile acrid 
fpirit ; after this a fubacid phlegm, then 
a fmall quantity of an effential oil, with 
a mixture of a volatile urinous falt ; and 
by lixiviation of the refiduum, a pure 
alkaline falt may be obtained, 

The preparations of faffron, in ufe in 
our fhops, are the tincture and the fyrup. 
The tin@ture may be extraéted equally 
well, by means of water, and of [pirits 
of wine, Its dofe is from thirty drops 
to adrachm, or more ; it is good in all 
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cafes where the [uffron in fubltance is fo. 


SAFFRON WALDEN. ; 
SAGAN, a town of Silefia, Tituated on 
the river Bober, fifty-fix miles north-weft. 
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If-wine be ufed inftead of fpirit, it is 
called vinum crocatum. 


Syrup of faffron is thus prepared: take’ ne F 
of fine faffron, an ounce; cut it fmall,- 


and put it into a pint of mountain- wine: 
to infufe ; let it ttand three days.withowt 
heat; then ftraining off the wine, filte 
it torender it perfeSily clear,, and add té 


it twenty-five ounces of doubly refined -. 


fugar; melt the fugar overa gentle firey ~ . 
‘abe 


and fet it by for ufe. 


feveral chemical preparations, from their 
refembling the vegetable faffron in colours 


See the article Crocus. ‘ gt 
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SAFFRON, crocus, is alfo a name given to+ 


* 
4, 


Meadow-Sa¥FFRon, colchicum, in. botany, 


See the article COLCHICUM, © 
See WALDEN. « 
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of Breflaw. 


SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, &c, a gume 
refin, brought to us in two forms; the. 


finer and purer is in loofe granules, or 
fingle drops ; the coarfer kind is in maffes 
compofed of thefe drops of various fizes, 
cemented together by a matter of the 
fame kind. In either cafe it is of a firm 
and compaét fubftance, confiderably 
heavy, and of a reddifh colour on the 
outfide, brownifh within, and {potted in 
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many places with. fmall yellowifh or ~ 


whitifh fpecks, Its fmell is ftrong and 


difagreeable; its ‘tafte acrid and un- |. 


pleafant. 


It is brought to us from Perfia and the 


Eaft-Indies. The plant which produces 


it has never been defcribed, but is fup- + ~ 
poled to be, as Diofcorides fays, of the”, 


ferula-kind, from the feeds and frag- 


ments of the ftalks fometimes met with | 


in the body of it. 
Sagapenum is a very great attenuant, 


aperient, and difcutient ; it is good in all - 
diforders of the breaft that owe their ori- . 
It has alfo been: 


gin toa tough phlegm. 
found to difcufs tumours in the nervous 


parts, in a remarkable manner, and to . 


give relief in habitual head-achs, where 
almoft all things elfe have failed, 


been found, however, to do great things 
in afthmas, in obftruétions of the vilcera, 
particularly the fpleen, in nervous com- 
plaints, and even in epilepfies. It alfo 
promotes the menfes, and expels the 
fecundines ; and is an ingredient in the 
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Its _.. 
dofe is from ten grains to two {cruples, 
but it is now feldom given alone. I[phas* 
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the fhop-compofitions. 


SAGATHEE, in commerce, a flight kind 


of woollen (tuff, ferge, or_ratteen, fomes 
times mixed with a little filk. 


SAGE, /a/via, in botany, a genus of the 


diandria monogynia clafs of plants, with 
“a manopetalous tubular flower, labiated 
at the mouth : there is properly no frait, 
the feeds, which are four in number, and 
roundifh, being contained in the bottom 
of the cup. 

The common red fage has always been 
efteemed as a cephalic and fudorific. An 
infufion of it, made in the manner of 
tea, has been long famous, as the com- 
mon drink of people in fevers. It is 
attenuané and diuretic ; it promotes the 
menfer, and is good in vertigoes, tre- 
mors, palfies, and in catarrhs, The 
virtues and ufes of the fage of virtue, 
are the fame with the other. Its name, 
jndeed, has made many prefer it to the 
common fage for the making tea for 
people in fevers; but the more agreeable 
flavour of the common kind, and the 
pleafant colour of the infufion, when a 
little lemon- juice is added, have again of 
Jate reftored it into general ule, 


« SAGENE, a roffian Jong meafure, five 


‘ 


hundred of which make a wert: the 


figene is equal to feven englifh feet. 


SAGINA, in botany, a genus of the te- 


trandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of four oval, ob- 
tufé, and patent petals, fhorter shah the 
cup: the fruit is an oval quadrilocular 
capfule, confitting of four valves, and 
containing numerous very fmall feeds, 
affixed to the receptacle. 


SAGITTA, in aftronomy, the arrow, or 


dart, aconftellation of the northern he- 
mifphere, near the eagle; confifting of 
five ftars, according to Ptolemy and 
Tycho; but in Mr. Flamiteed’s cata- 
logue, of no le(s than twenty-three. 


SAGITTA, in botany, implies the ton of 


any {mall twig, cyon, or graft of a tree, 


SAGITTA, in trigonometry, the fame with 


SAGITTAL /uture, - 


the verfed fine of an arch. 

in anatomy, the 
fecond of the genuine futures of the cra- 
nium or fkull. See the article SKULL, 


SAGITTARIA, or SaciTTA, WATER 


ARROW-HEAD, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia-polyendria clafs of plants, the 
male wre whereof confifts of three 
youndith, obtufe, plane, patent petals, 
rite fone than the cup; the iemale 
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theriaca, mithridate, and many other of 


SAGO, a fimple brought from the Eaft 


SAGREE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


SAICK, or Sarque, a turkith veel, very 


SAIL, 


a i By 
corolla is like that of the male one; then 
is no pericarpium ; ‘the receptacle, whict 
is globofe, colleéts the feeds into a globe: 
the feeds are numerous, comprefled, and 


furrounded longitudinally with a broad 
membranaceous margin. 


SAGITTARIUS, the ancuHEr, in aftro- 


nomy, the ninth fign of the zodiac, 
the article ZODIAC. 

The ftars in this conftellation in Ptole- 
my’s catalogue are thirty.two, in Ty- 
cho’s fixteen, and in Mr. Flamitteed’s 
fifty-two. 


See 


a lily of confiderable ufe in diet as a 
reftorative. 
Sago is a fort of bread produced in the 
following manner, from a tree called 
Jandan, growing in’ the Moluccos, 
When a tree is feiled, they cieave it ia 
two in the middle, and dig cut the pith 
which is eatable, when it’ comes frefh 
out of the tree. They pound it in 
mortar, till it is reduced into a kind of 
powder fomewhat Jike meal. Then they 
put in a fearce made of the bark of th 
fame tree, placing it over a ciftern made 
of its leaves, and pour water on it, which 
feparates the pure part of the powder 
from the woody fibres wherewith the 
pith abounds. The flour thus filtrated 
they call fagu, which they make int¢ 
pafte, and bake it in earthen furnaces. 


the (qualus with no pinna ani, and with 
the noftrils at the extremity of the ro. 
ftrum. See the article SQUALUS, | 
This fpecies grows to about five feet i 
length, the head is large and depreffe 
the roftrum is fubacute, and the noftril 
are fituated at its extremity, each having 
two apertures. 


common in the Levant for carrying o: 
merchandize, 
in navigation, an affemblage o: 
feveral breadths of canvas, fewced te 
gether by the lilts, and edged roun¢ 
with a cord, faltened to the yards of 
fhip, to make it drive before the wind, 
See the article Suip. 
Every yard in a fhip has its proper fail, 
except the crofs-jack, which takes it 
name from the yard; and thofe which 
ave not bent to the yard, are the flying 
jibb, fore, foretop, main, maintop, 
maintop- gallant, mizen, mizentop- matt, 
ftay-fails, main and maintop ftudding 
fails. See the article SHIP. 

Say 
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ius alfo denste the vanes of wind-mills. 
ee the article WIND-MILL. 
AILS, in falconry, a term for the wings 
of ahawk, See the article Hawk, 
ILING, properly denotes the art of 
navigating and working a fhip, or of 
‘caufing her to obferve fuch motions and 
directions as are afligned by the naviga- 
tor; in which fenfe, failing differs from 
navigation, and muf be learned by prac- 
tice on fhipboard. See NAVIGATION. 
The moft advantageous pofition of the 
fails and rudder of a fhip, has been 
already treated of under the article 
Maximum, 
And that their ation may be reduced to 
the principles of the lever, has been fhewn 
under the article Lever. 
| The refiftance too which the fhip meets 
with from the water, has been confidered 
under the article RESISTANCE. 
AILING alfo denotes a particular method 
| of navigation; in which fenfe we fay, 
Mercator’s failing, plane failing, parallel 
| failing, middle latitude failing, and great 
| circle failing : all which, except the laft, 
have been’ already explained under the 
article NAVIGATION, 
reat circle-SAILING, in navigation, the 
art of finding what places a fhip muft go 
through, and what courfes to fteer; fo 
that her tract fhal! be in the arch of a 
great circle, or nearly fo, pafling through 
the place failed from and that bound to. 
It is chiefly on account of the fhorteft 
diftance, that this method of failing has 
been propofed; for in the f{phere, it is 
well known that the fhorteft dittance 
between two places is the arch of a great 
circle intercepted: between them, and not 
in the rhumb or fpiral paffing through 
thofe places. See the article RHuMB. 
As, in Mercator’s failing, the feveral 
cafes were folved by plane triangles; {0 
the folution of the cafes of great circle- 
failing is obtained by means of fpherical 
triangles: and, therefore, the navigator 
fhould be matter of {pherical trigonome~ 
try, before heattempts this method. See 
the article TRIGONOMETRY, 
A great variety of cafes might be pro- 
pofed in this kind of failing; but as 
many of them may ferve rather for ex- 
erciles in the folution of {pherical tri- 
angles, than for any real ule towards the 
navigating of a fhip, we fhall only con- 
fider thofe appertaining to the foliowing 
problems, vz. 
Prob. I. The latitudes and longitudes of 
two places on the earth being given, re- 
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quired their neareft diftance on the fur- 


. face, together with the angles of pofi- 


tion from either place to the other. This 
problem may be branched out into the 
fix following cales, 

Cafe I, When the two places lie under 
the fame meridian, their difference of 
Jatitude will give their diftance, and the 
pofition of one from the other will be di- 
reétly north or fouth, f 

Cafe II, When the two places lie under 
the equator, their diftance is equal to 
their difference of longitude; ‘and the 
angle of pofition, with refpeé to the me- 
ridian of either, is a right angle, or the 
courfe from one to the other is due eaft 
wett. ; 
Cafe IIf. When both places are in the 
fame parallel of latitude. 

Example. What is the thorteft diftance 
between St. Mary's, in N. lat. 37°, and 
W. long. 22° 56’; and Cape Henry, in 
N. lat. 37%, and W. long. 762 23’? 

Let PESQ (plate CCXXXVI. fig, 1, 
n° 3x.) reprefent the meridian of St. 
Mary's, A Ba the parallel of 37° N, lat. 
and P BCS the meridian of Cape Hen- 
ry; then will the point A be St. Mary's, 
and the point B Cape Henry: draw the 
diameter AD, and through the points 
A, B, D, defcribethe great circle ABD; _ 
then is the arch A B the fhorteft diftance, 
the angle PAB the angle of pofition 
from A to B; and the angle PB A the 
angle of pofition from B to A; and the 
angle AP B, which is meafured by the _ 
arch Q_C, is the difference of longitude. 
Now as the places have both the fame 
latitude, therefore PA — PB, and [, 
PAB=[LPBA; and if PI be defcribed 
making LAPI=LBPI= 26° 43/3, 
then will P I biffeét A B, and be perpen-. 
dicular to itin I, And in the triangle 
AIP, right-angled at I, there will be 
given the hypothenufe AP = 53°, and 
the angle AP I =26° 43/4; whence to 
find the leg AI=, half the diftance 
fought, we have this analogy, viz. ra- 
dius = go° : fine of hypothenufe P A = 
53° :: fine of L.A P I= 26° 43/3: fine of 
the leg A I = 21° 3/45 which doubled 
gives 42° 6/ for the thorteft diftance AB 
= 2526 nautical miles, which is 35 
miles lefs than 2561, the nautical miles - 
found by parallel failing, 

To find the angle of pofition PA B, we 
have this analogy, viz. Radius = 90°: 


co-fine of hy pothenufe, PA= 53° :: tan- 


gent of L API =26° 43/4: co-tangent 
of LP AB, or angle of pofition —73° 9/. 


Hence 


SAT 
Hence it appears, that to fail from A to 
B, orfrom Bto A, the fhip muft firft 
fteer, N. 73° 9’ weft or ealt; and then 
gradually increafe her courfe till I, where 
it will be. due weft or ealt; and from 
thence the courfe is to be gradually di- 
minifhed again till fhe comes to the other 
port, whereit will be 73° 9’, the fame as 
the fets out with: but how thefe courfes 
are to be altered will be fhewn herecfter. 
Cafe IV. When one place has latitude, 
and the other has none, or is under the 
equator. 
Example. What is the neareft diftance 
between the ifland of St. Thomas, under 
the equator, and eaft long. 1°, and port 
St. Julian in fouth lat. 48° 51’, and weft 
Jong. 65° 10? 
Let the point A (ibid, n® 2.) reprefent 
St. Thomas, and the point B port St. 
Julian; then is AB, an arch of a great 
circle pafling through A and B, the 
neareft diftance; which may be found by 
this analogy, viz. Radius = 90°: co- 
fine of difference of long. = AC — 66° 
yo:: co-fine of difference of Jatitude 
CB = 48° 51’: co-fine of the diftance 
A B= 74° 35’. So that the diftance 
AB = 74° 35’ = 4475 miles; which is 
Jefs, by fifty-feven miles, than the di- 
ftance found by Mercator’s failing. 
For finding the angle of pofition at A, 
the proportion is R = 90°: fine AC = 
66° 10’ :: co-tangent C B = 48° 51’: co- 
tangent of 1. SA B—=51° 22’. And the 
angle of pofition at B may be found by 
this analogy, viz. R = 90°: fine C B= 
48° 51’ :: co-tangent AC = 66° 10’: 
co-tangent |, B= 71° 36’. 
Cafe V. When the latitude of the given 
places are either both north or both fouth. 
Example. What is the neareft diltance 
between the Lizard in north lat. 49° 57’, 
and weft Jong. 5° 14/. and the ifland of 
Bermudas, in north lat, 32% 25’, and 
welt longitude 66° 38/? 
Let SA PQ (ibid. n° 3.) reprefent the 
meridian of Bermudas; make PA — 
57° 35° =the co-latitude of Bermudas ; 
and Pa= 40° 3'= co-latitude of the 
Lizard; and, with the tangent of Pa, 
defcribe the arch aa: alfo, with the fe- 
cant of 61° 24’ — differenre of long. 
ares defcribed from P and S, give the 
center of the circle, PCS, the meridian 
of the Lizard; and its interfeQion with 
aa gives B the place of the Lizard. 
Laftly, a great circle being defcribed 
through the points ABD, the inter- 
cepted arch AB is the, neareft diftance 
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between the two places; and the ang 
PAB, PBA, are the angles of pofitid 
In the oblique {pheric triangle A PB, 
given PA = 57° 35,PB—PA-—,% 
3’, and |, AP B = difference of long. 
61° 24’. Hence, to find the diiftance A 
we have this analogy, viz. rad. : co-fi 
LAPB:: tang. AP: tang, of a four 
arc 37° 1‘=M; which taken from ¢ 
co latitude of the Lizard, leaves a fifth a 
= 3°2’=N. Then, co-fine M: co fi 
N ::co-fine P A: co-fine of the diftan 
AB = 47° 54’. 
To find the angle of pofition PBA, t 
proportion is, fine of N: fine of M| 
tangent APB: tangent, P BA—3 
15’, And the angle of pofition, PA 
may be found by the proportion betwe 
oppofite fides and angles, viz. fine 

PA: fine of fPBA:: fineof PB: fig 
of L. PAB = 40° 35’. 
Hence it appears that the fhorteft diftan 
between the Lizard and Bermudas, 
47° 54/=2874 nautical miles 5 which | 
178 miles lefs than the diftance found k 
Mercator’s failing. Anda fhip, ino 
der to run this fhorte(t traét, mul & 
from the Lizard $. 87° 15’ W. and gre 
dually leffen the courfe, fo as to arrive 

Bermudas on the rhumb bearing S, 4g 
35° W. whereas the dire@ courfe froi 
one place to the other, as found by Met 
cator’s failing, is S. 69° 2 W. 

Cafe VI. When one of the given plac 
has north latitude, and the other fou 

latitude. ; 
Example. What is the neareft diftan 
from the ifland of St. Helena to the iflan 
of Bermudas; the former lying in 
lat. 16°, and W. long. 6° 15’; and th 
latter in N, lat. 32° 25’, and W. long 
662 38’? 
Let SEPQA (ibid. n° 4.) be the me 
ridian of St. Helena, the point A St. He 
lena, and the point B Bermudas; the 
we have given P A = 106° = lat. of St 
Helena + 90°, PB=co-latitude of Be 

mudas = 57° 35’,and{_A PB = differ: 
ence of longitude —60° 23’. Therefor 
in the oblique fpheric triangle ABP, w 
have the following proportions for find 
ing the diftance A B, viz. rad, : co fin 
difference of long. —L AP B:: tange 

co-latitude of Bermudas =P B : tangent 
of a fourth are M= 37% 54/3 whick 
taken from 106° leaves a fifth arc N = 
68° 6’. And co-fine of M:-co-fine o 
N::co-fine of PB: co-fine of the diftance 
AB=75°\xg': . 
Next to find the angle of pofition P A B, 
the 
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the fourth and fifth arcs being found 
before, we have this proportion, viz. 
Aine of N : fine of M:: tangent APB: 
tangent of PA B= 49° 20’. And to 
nd the angle of pofition P BA, the 
proportion isas rad.: co-fine|_P::tangent 
PA:tangent of afourth arc M= 59° 
$3’: But this fourth arc muft be like 
PA, or obtufe; and therefore the fup- 
plement of 59° 5;’, or 120° 7’, is the 
‘fourth arch M, Then, as fine of N: 
fine of M:: tangent [, P : tangent of 
LPBA= 59° 45’: but this angle ought 
to be obtufe, and therefore we mult take 
the fupplement to it, viz. 120° 157, 

So that was a fhip to fail from St. Helena 
to Bermudas, on the arc of a great cir- 
cle, the muft firft thape her courfe N. 49° 
20’ W, and gradually defleét from the 
north, fo as to arrive at Bermudas on a 
courfe N, 59° 45’ W. after having run 
75° 19’, or 4519 nautical miles. The 
| courfe found by Mercator’s failing is 
N, 50° cf W. and the diftance is 4527 
fea miles ; whereby it appears, that when 
the places are one in N. latitude, and the 
other in §, latitude, there is but a {mall 
difference between the refults found by 
Mercator’s and great circle failing, be- 
caufe the rhumb lines near the equator 
do not greatly differ from great circles. 
From the folutions of the foregoing cafes 
it is plain, that to fail in a great circle 
| the fhip muft continually alter her courfe : 
but as this is a difficulty too great to be 
admitted into the pra@tice of navigation, 
therefore it has been thought fufficiently 
exact to effeét this bufinefs by a kind of 
approximation ; that is, by a method 
| which nearly approaches the failing on a 
| great circle: for in fimall arcs the differ- 
| ence between the arc and its chord, or 
tangent, is fo {mall that they may be 
| taken one for the other in any nautical 
| Operations. Upon this principle the 
| great circles on the earth are fuppofed to 
be made up of fhort lines, each of which 
isa fegment of a rhumb line; and on 
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this fuppofition the folution of the follow- 
ing problem is deduced, 
Prob. II, Having given the latitudes and 
longitudes of the places failed from and 
bound to; to find the fucceflive latitudes 
in the arc of a great circle, in thole places, 
where alterations in longitude thall be 
a given quantity ; together with the cour- 
fes and diftances between thofe places. 
Solution. x, Find the angle of pofition 
at each place, and their neareft di- 
ftance, *by one of the cafes of prob, ¥. 
a. Find the greateft latitude the great 
circle runs through ; that is, find the per- 
pendicular from the pole to that circle 5 
and alfo find the feveral angles at the 
pole, made by the given alterations of 
longitude between this perpendicular and 
the fucceflive nieridians come to, 30 
With this perpendicular and the polar 
angles, feverally, find as many: corre~ 
{ponding latitudes, by fying, as radius 
: tangent of greateft latitude 
: + co-fine of rf. polar [_: tang. rift. lat. 
::co-fine of 2d. polar [| : tang. 2d, late 
Ge, &e, 
4. Having thus found the feveral fati- 
tudes paffed through, and the difference 
of longitude between each, find by Mer- 
cator’s failing the courfes and diftances 
between thofe latitudes :~and thefe are 
the feveral courfes and diftances the tip 
mult run to keep nearly on the are of a 
gveat circle. 
Now the fmaller the alterations in lon- 
gitude are taken, the nearer will this 
method approach the truth: but the 
ufual way is to compute to every five 
degrees of difference of longitude, the 
length of the are of five degrees, dif- 
fering from its chord, or tangent, only 
by 0,0002, 
If the refults of the feveral operations, 
for inftance of the example of cafe ITI. 
prob. I. wrought by this method, be 
entered in fuch a table as the following, 
it will be found of convenience to the 
operator. 


Diff.) Merid.{ Merid. |Couries.| Di- 
parts. {diff lat, ftances, 
2392.6 7 

65 }2474:6| 82.0 | 74°43 | 246.6 

5" 12539-8] 65.2 | 77°44! | 240.0 

37 {2587-6} 47.8 | 80%S7' | 235.2 

24 12618.8) 31.2 | 84°%O4 | 232.2 

12 [2674.51 436-7 | 87°46’ | 207.9 

4261.9 


Hence 
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Hence it appears thatthe fhip moult firtt 
fail N. 74° 43’ W. the diftance of 246.6 
nautical miles; againft which time fhe 
will have changed her latitude and longi- 
tude, &c. as expreffed in the refpective 
columns ftanding in a line with the 
above courfe and diftance. Her fecond 
courfe will be N. 77° 44’ W. the diftance 
240 nautical miles; and the other par- 
ticulars as expreffed in the fame line un- 
der their feveral columns. Ngw the co- 
Jumn of diftances, being fummed up, 
amounts to 1261.93 which being doub- 
led, gives 2523-8 nautical miles for the 
diftance between St. Mary’s and Cape 
Henry; differing only from 2526, the 
diftance found by prob. I. cale III. by 
Qe Le miles. f ; 
The tra&t of a fhip, when thus directed 
nearly in the arc of a great circle, may 
be delineated on the Mercator’s chart, 
by marking thereon, by the help of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, the fucceflive 
laces where the fhip is to aller her 
courfe : then thofe places, or points, be- 
ing joined by right lines, will thew the 
path along which the thip is to fail, under 
the propofed circumftances. 
SAILORS, the elder feamen, who are em- 
ployed in working or managing the fails, 
the tackle, fleering, @c. See the ar- 
ticles NAVAL affairs, SEAMEN, @c. 
SAINT, in the romith church, a holy per- 
fon deceafed, and fince his deceafe cano- 
nized by the pope, after feveral informa- 
tions and ceremonies. See CANONIZA- 
TION, BEATIFICATION, Ge, 
_ One of the points wherein the roman ca- 
~ tholics and proteftants differ is, that the 
former addrefs, invoke, and fupplicate 
faints, &c. to intercede for them ; where- 
as the latter hold it fufficient to propofe 
their good examples for our imitation. 
‘The number of faints, allowed as fuch 
in the romifh church, is prodigious. Fa- 
ther Papebroche reckons feventeen or 
eighteen to have died on the firft of June 
only, Father Mabillon, in an exprefs 
differtation on the worfhip of unknown 
faints, obferves, that honours are given 
to faints who perhaps were not chriltians, 
and whofe very names were never 
knowns hence, being under a neceflity 
of giving them names, they are therefore 
called baptized faints. He adds, that 
they every day beleech faints to interce’e 
for them with God, when it is a matter 
of doubt whether they themfelves be in 
heaven. 
SAINT-FOIN, in botany, a Species of the he- 
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-SAKER, a {mall fort of cannon, whet 


SAL, in chemiftry, &c. 


SA L 
dyfarum. See the artictle HEDYsaRt 
For the ufe of this plantt im feeding ca 
fee Hay and Grass. 

SAINTES, a city of Freance, in the 
vince of Guienne, capital of the te 
tory of Saintogne, fituated on the r 
Charente, in welt long. 36’, north 
45° co! 


there are three {peciess, extraording 

ordinary, and middle fixzzed. See the 

ticle CANNON, ; 

See SALT. 
For the preparations and ules of 
armoniacum, fal anatro@n, fal Glaubs 
fal-prunellz, fal-tartari,, fal-polycrett 
fal-gemme, fal-volatile,, @c. See the 
tice ArmMontac, AN/ATRON, GLA 
BER’s SALT, Sal-PRUNELLA, &c., 

Sat C1RCULATUM, in cthemiftry, a te 
ulfed by Paracelfus for «a preparation] 
fea-falt, of which he diftinguifhes 
kinds, under the name of the circulat 
minus, andthe circulatuum majus. Th 
feem to have a great affiinity with the # 
mous alkaheft, or uniwerfal folvents| 
much talked of in the works of this 
thor and his fucceflor Van Helmont, 
the article ALKAHEST. : 

SAL, one of the iflands of cape Verd, fit 
ated in the Atlantic-ocean: weft lon 
23%, lat. 17°. 

SALA, ariver of Germany, which rifi 
in Franconia and ranning north, en 
Saxony and falls into the Elbe bel 
Deffau. 

SALa, a town of Sweden, in the provin 
of Weftmania, fituated thirty miles w 
of Upfal. 

SALACIA, in zoology, a genus of 
gymnarthria, or thofe infeéts which ha 
foft and naked bodies furnifhed w 
limbs, 
The body of the falacia is of an ova 
oblong form, and the tentacula are 
merous and difpofed in little clutter 
There are two fpecies of the falacia, 
one with an undulated furface, about 
inch and three quarters in length, and 
thicknefs about an inch ; it 1s largeft 
the naked extremity, where it terminat 
in a rounded but not very thick en 
The other is the fmooth and oblong f 
lacia, of about two inches and a hal 
long, and an inch and a half in d 
ameter. J 

SALAMANCA, a city of Spain in t 
province of Leof, fituated on the rive 
Tormes: weft long, 6° 10/, north la 
titude 41°. 

SAL& 


SAL 
LAMANCA is alfoa city of Mexico, in 

North-America, in the province of Ju- 

catan, fituated near the gulph of Hon- 

duras; weft long, 93°, north lat, 17° 

; TS’. 

ALAMANDER, /alamandra, in zoolo- 

y, a name given by authors to feveral 

fpecies of the lizard kind; but the prin- 

cipal are two, the falamandra aquatica, 
the water-newt, and the falamandra ter- 
reftris. See Lacerta and Newr. 

The falamandra aquatica is the two- 

_edged-tailed lizard, with four toes on the 

anterior, and five on the hinder, feet. 

It grows to about four inches in length, 

and to the thicknefs of a man’s fingers 

the back is of a deep fhining brown ; 
the belly of a bright and glofly yellow. 

The falamandra terreftris, or land fala- 

mander, is a fpecies of lizard, the tail of 

which is fhort, and its colour of a fine 
black, marked with red [pots of a bright 
and fhining glofly appearance. 

ALAMANDER’S BLOOD, among chemilts, 
denotes the rednefs remaining in the re- 
ceiver after diftilling the fpirit of nitre. 
See thé article NITRE, 

ALAMIS, an ifland in the gulph of 
Engia, in european Turky, fituated in 
eaft long. 34°, north lat, 37° 32’, being 
about fifty miles in circumference. 

SALANKAMEN, a town of Sclavonia, 
fiiuated on the Danube, twenty miles 
north-weit of Belgrade. 

ALARY, /alarium, a recompence made 
to a perfon for his pains or indufiry about 
another perfon’s bufinefs, as in the cafe 
of officers, &c. And it is generally 
taken tor any wages, ftipend, or allow- 

| ance. 

SALE, in general, fignifies the transfer- 
ring the property of goods from one to 

another, upon fome valuable confidera- 

tion, as where in a bargain one agrees to 
| give another a certain {um of money for 
| fuch goods, and thereupon gives the fel- 

ler earneft, which he accepts; this isa 
| perfeét fale, and fhall bind the buyer and 
feiler. 

A perfon may at any time fell his goods 

or chattels, even though he fears and 

knows of an execution againft him for 
debt, unlefs there be a private truit be- 
tween the parties, and the writ of exe- 

cution is delivered to the fhenff, &c. 

Aod it is held that upon the fale of a 

horfe, or other beaft, it may not only 

b: detained till the fame is paid for, but 

if fuch horfe, @c¢, happens to die, after 

Vou, IV. 
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being fold, and before delivery, the fel- 
ler may have an aétion for the money 
agreed, the property being in the buyer, 
See BARGAIN, EARNEST, &c. 
Where a perfon affirms a particular thing 
fold to be of a certain value, and at the 
fame time it is not, for this no aétion 
lies; but if he aétually warrants the 
fame, and this be not the cafe after fale, 
it will bear an aétion, as being part of 
the agreement. As to the fale of goods 
in fairs and markets, fee the articles 
Fair and Marker. 

SALEM, a port town of New-England, a 
little north of Bofton, 

SALEP, in the materia medica, the root 
of a fpecies of orchis, See ORCHIS. 
Salep fhould be chofen clean, firm and 
hard: it is very little liable either to 
decay or fophiftication, The people of 
the Eaft-Indies look upon falep to be one 
of ihe greateft reftoratives and provoca- 
tives to venery in the whole vegetable 
world, The falep differs very little from 
the common orchis in virtue, Its ap- 
pearance is owing to the manner of pre- 
paring it, and confequently this may be 
done from the roots of orchis of our own 
growth. To prepare thefe in imitation” 
of falep, Mr. Geoffroy chofe the largett, 
faireft, and plumpeft roots he could find: 
thefe he nicely fkinned; then throwing 
them into cold water he fuffered them to 
macerate there for fome time: after this 
he lightly boiled them, and then taking 
them out of the water and draining them, 
he had them ftrung upon threads to be 
dried in a warm dry air: when the roots 
were thoroughly dried they were very 
tranfparent, and refembled pieces of tra- 
gacanth, and continued dry and hard. 
The roots thus prepared may be reduced 
to powder, which will diffolve away in 
boiling water, and a feruple of it will 
make a ba(on full of jelly, in the manner 
of the turkifh falep. This jelly isan ad- 
mirable medicine in all cafes in which 
falep is prefcribed; and the powder may 
be given with great fuccefs in afles-milk 
for difeafes of the breaft. The falep 
which we receive from Turky is always: 
a tranfparent root, of a whitifh or red- 
difh colour, according to its different 
age, and is chiefly recommended in con- 
fumptions, bilious dyfenteries and difor- 
ders of the breaft proceeding from an 
acrimony of the juices. 

SALERNO, acity and port-town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Napies, and the 
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hither principat, fituated on a bay of the 
tufean-Sea: eaft long. 15° 20%, north 
lat. 40° "46!, 

SALET, SALLET, or SALADE, in war, 
a light covering or armour for the head, 
antiently worn ‘by the light horte, only 
differing from the cafk in that it had no 
cre(t, and was little more than a bare 
cap. 

SALIANT, in fortification, deno‘es pro- 
jefting. There are two kinds of angles, 
the one faliant, which are thofe that pre- 
fent their point outwards ; the other re- 
entering, which have their points in- 
wards. Initarnices of both kinds we 
have in tenandles and ftar-works, | See 
the article ANGLE, &c, ' 

SALIANT, SALIENT, or SAILLANT, in 

heraldry, ts applied to alion, or other 
beaft, when its fore-legs are rzifed in a 
Jeaping poiture. See plate CCXXXVI. 
fiz. 2, 
“i lida falient is that which is erected 
bend-ways, tlanding fo as that his right 
fore foot is the dexier chief “point, and 
his hinder left foot is the finifter bafe 
point of the efeutcheon, by which it 1s 
dittinguifhed from rampant. See the 
article RAMPANT. 

SALIC, or SALIQUE Law, lex falica, an 
antient and fundamental law of the king- 
dom of France, ufually fuppofed to hace 
been made by Pharamond, or at leatt by 
Clovis, in virtue wnereof males are onty 
to inherit. Du Haillan, after a critica! 
examination, declares it to have been an 
expedient of Philip the long, in 1316, 
for the exclufion’ of th daughter of 
Lewis Hutin from inheriting the crown. 
Father Daniel, on the other hand, 
maintains that it is quoted by authors 
more antient than Philip the long, and 
that Clovis is the real author of it. 
This law has not any particular regard 
to the crown of France; it only imports, 
in general, that in falic land no part of 
the inheritance thall fall to any female, 
but the whole to the male fex. By falic 
lands, or inheritances, were ahtiently 
denoted, among us, all lands, by what- 
ever tenure held, whether noble cr bale, 
from the fucceffion whereto women were 
exchided by the falic law; for they were 
by it admitted to inherit nothing but 
moyesbles ‘and purchafes wherever there 
were any males, 

SALICORNIA, in botany, “a genus ‘of 
the monandriasmonogynia clafs of plants, 
having no corolla: there is no pericar- 
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SALI, inroman antiquity, pric fts of Ma 


SALINA., antiently Salamis, a port-tow 


SALINE, a name given to a preparatia 


SALINE is alfo the name given by authorg 


SALINE principle, a term uled by the ches 


SA L 
pium, but the” calys becomes more v 
trico’é and contains a fimgle feed. 

A decoétion of the-leaves of this plan 
very apening, provokes urine ard 
menfes, acceleratés:the birth and lec 
dines, purges watry humours, whe 
it is of ferv.ce in a droplly. Its afhes 
uled in making foap amd gla(ls: and 
ing infufed in water, cure the-itch a 
all cutaneous difeafes, the part affeg 
being wafhed therewith. 


whereof there were twelve, inftituted 
Numa, wearing painted particolour 
garments and high bonmets, with a fle 
cunaffe on the breaft, “Whey were call 
{alii from faltare, to dance; becau 
after affifting at facrifices, they we 
dancing about the ftreets, with buckle 
in the left hand, aod a rod in the righ 
{tr king mutically on one avother’s bue 
lers with their rods, and finging hymi 
in honour of the gods. In fing:ng the 
had a peculiar antient fong, called Sal 
are carmen; and after the ceremony th 
were entertained with a feaft,” The 
were two companies or collezes of th 
falii; the antient one eftablifhed by Na 
ma, called palatini; the latter by Tull 
Hoftilius, called coljiat and quirinale 
Sextus Pompeius makes mention of (alia 
maids, wirgines Jaliares, hired on pur 
pole, and joined with the alii, wearin 
a kind «f miltory garb, with bigh roud 
bonnets, like the falii. 


of the ifland of Cyprus, filuated on t 
foutli fide of the ifland, in eaft long. 3 
30’, and noth Jat. 34° 30/. 


of fea-falt, procured from the froth 
the fea, hard -ned by the fun in hot cou 
tries. It is called by fome authors pila 
tro de Levante, and is ufed in glafs 
making ; and in the making the fin 
purple-colour from cochineal, by boil 
ing it in a fmall quantity, with the brar 
and foenugreek, of which the magiltery 
is made for that purpofe. 


to fprings of falt- water, ‘called by us falte 
wells, falt-fprings, and brine-pits, 


mical writers, to exprefs a conitituen€) 
part of feveral mixt bodies, on which their 
exiftence in that form depends; and which, 
though always exiftent in them, and al 
ways feparable by ert, is yet not perceive 
able in many of them in the complex. 

SALINE | 


SAL 
KLINE earths. The chemifts under this, 
as a general head, reckon ail thofe-faline 
and earthy fubftances, which are calcin- 
ed or burnt in the fire: as all the kinds 
lof lime, pot-afhes, foot, and the like ; 
thefe being fo many mixtures of falt and 
earth ; and all falts appearing to them, 
indeed, on a rigorous examination, to 
be only earths of different natures, which 
hen reduced to a certain degree of fub- 
tility or finenefs of parts, fo as perma- 
inently to diffolve in water, are then em- 
phatically denominated falts, 

ALINS, acity of France, in the province 
lof Franche Comte, fituated in eaft long. 
5° 50’, and north lat. 47°. 
ALISBURY, the capital city of Wiltfhire, 
fituated eighty miles weft of L»ndon, and 
thirty-five miles fouth-eaft of Briftol, 

Tt fends two member to parliament. 
ALIVA, sPITTLE, a thin pellucid hu- 
‘mour, feparated from the arterial blood, 
by the glands about the mouth and fauces, 
end conveyed, by proper falival ducts, 
into the mouth, for feveral ufes. 

‘It confifts of a great deal of water or 
phlegm, and a volatile falt, and fome add 
a fulphureous fpirit; and is void both of 
tafte and fmell. Its ufes are very great; 
it moiftens the throat, preferves it from 
the injuries of the air, and facilitates 
fpeech. Being mixed with aliment, it 
renders fwallowing eafy, and affifts di- 
geflion by its aqueous, faline, and oily 
parts. Some imagine it to do the office of 
a menftruum, by mixing the oily and 
lnqueous parts of the food more intimate- 
Jy, diffoving the faline parts, and procur- 
ling a fermentation in the ftomach: but 
Dr. Drake is of opinion, that were the fa- 
iva acrimonious enough for this purpofe, 
it muft greatly offend the flomach, efpe- 
ially confidering the quantities of it that 
any fwallow, even upon an empty flo- 
nach. In hungry perfons, fays Boer- 
haave, it is fluid, acrid, and copioufly 
difcharged;. and in thofe who have fafted 
Hong, it is highly acrid, penetrating, 
land refolvent. In farinaceous and fuccu- 
Jent vegetab'es, it not only produces a 
fermentation, but alfo augments one al- 
ready begun. It is fwallowed not only 
iby brutes, but by human creatures, in a 
found ftate, even when afleep. Too co- 
pious an evacuation of it, made volunta- 
tily, produces lofs of appetite, bad di- 
gettion, and an atrophy. By manduca- 
tion therefore the faliva is exprefled and 
accurately mixed with the attenuated 
food; which contributes, firft, to the 
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affimilation of the aliments to the nature 
of the body to be nourifhed: fecondly, 
to the due mixture of the oleous to the 
aqueous parts: thirdly, to the folution 
of the faJine parts: fourthly, to fermen~ 
tation: fifthly, toa change of the tafe 
and fmell of the aliments: fixthly, to an 
angmentation of the inteftine motion ; fe- 
venthly, to a momentaneous xelicf from 
hunger; and, eighthly, an applicatien 
of the faptd parts, though iofipid itfelf, 
_ See CHYLIFICATION, DIGESTION, &c, 
SALIVAL, an epithet applied to the glands 
and du&ts which fupply and fecrete the 
faliva, See the articlesGLanb, Duct, 
and the preceding article. Gre 
Anatomilts commonly reckon three pair 
of falival glands, wiz. two parotides, 
two maxillares, and two fublinguales. 
See the articles PAROTIDES, &c, 
Thefe indeed are the largeft, and furnifh 
the greateft quantities of faliva ; but 
there are a great number of other lefler 
glands of the fame kind, which,may be 
reckoned affiftants, or {ubftitutes to the 
foimer ; all thefe may be determined fa- 
lival glands, and they may be enumerat- 
ed in the following manner: the parctid 
glands, the maxillary glands, the fub- 
lingual glands, the glandule molares, 
buccales, labiales, the linguales, the 
amygdale, the palatine, the uvulares, 
the arytenoidez, and the glandula thy- 
roideea. 
With regard to the falival. du&s, the 
moft noted of them is that of the paro- 
tides, produced by the union of a great 
number of finall tubes, reprefenting fo 
many roots; it is called the duétus fte- 
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noris, or duétus fuperior; it runs eb- | 


liquely forwards, on. the outfide of the 
maffeter, and then perforates the bucci- 
nator from without inward, oppofite the 
interftice between, the fecond and third 
dentes molares, where the hole or orifice 
reprefents the {pout of jan ewer. The 
duét of the maxillary gland, called alio 
the lower or ‘inferior duG@, and the duc- 
tus fativalis Whartont, advances on the 
fide of the mufculus geniogloffus along 
the inner part and fuperior edge of the 
glandula fublingualis to the frenum of 
tongue, where it terminates by a {mall 
orifice, in form of a papilla. The gian- 
dulz fublinguales fend out laterally feve- 
ral ducts, which open pear the gums, by 
the fame number of orifices, all ranked 
in the fame line, but a fmall diftance 
fiom the frenum, and a little more back~ 
ward, 

16 Ma Extir- 
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Extirpation of the SALIVAL glands, a me- 
thod which Heifter tells us he often has 
had recourfe to, when thele glands have 
been violently fwelled and feverely in- 
durated, even approaching to a carcino- 
matous nature, after they had been treat- 
ed by other phyficians with corrofives, 
digeftives and other medicines. In this 
operation the furgeon muft open the fkin 
above the tumour, with a longitudinal 
incifion, and carefully feparate the fchir- 
rhous glands from the contagious part 
with a knife, and at laft from the arte- 
ries with which it is connected ; then im- 
mediately, whilft the blood rufhes out 
in great abundance, the operator muft 
dip a ball of linen rags in a ftyptic li- 
quor, and prefs it upon the larger wound- 
ed arteries; the remainder of the cavity 
of the wound muft be filled with' {craped 
lint and dry rags, and compreffed with 
the finger, and then a larger piece of 
puff-ball, with three or four thick com- 
prefles muft be applied, fecuring the 
whole with a proper bandage. After the 
third or fourth day, the bandage and com- 
prefs may be removed, and fo much of 
the puff-ball as is loofe, leaving every 
thing that has a ftrong adhefion; then 
new comprefles, dipped in warm fpirit of 
wine, or digeftive fomentations may be 
direétiy applied, and fecured with the 
bandage, as before, but a little more re- 
Taxed : the fecond and third dreffings 
muft be performed every other day, and 
the reft muft be renewed every day, In 
all the dreffings it muft be obferved, that 
none of the compreffes, puff-ball, or lint 
be removed, but what are quite loofe: the 
wound may be cleanfed by fome digeftive 
ointment, and incarnated by a vulnerary 
balfam. See the article Wounp. 
SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting 
of the flux of faliva, by means of medi- 
cines, moftly by mercury. ‘The chief ufe 
of falivation is in difeafes belonging to 
the glands, and the membrana adipofa, 
and principally in the cure of the vene- 
real difeafe, though it is fometimes alfo 
ufed in epidemic difeafes, cutaneous dif- 
eales, Gc, whofe crifes tend that way, 
See the article Pox, &c. 
A falivation is excited, according to 
Beerhaave, 1. By wafhing the mouth 
with certain liquors. 2. By the flow 
and protracted maftication of fome vifcid 
matter, fuch as maftich, wax, and myrrh, 
elpecially if acrid fubftances are mixed 
with thefe, fuch as pellitory of Spain, 
pyrethrum, ginger, and pepper. 3. By 
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drawing into the mouth acwid and irrit 
ing vapours, fuch as thoife of tobacd 
fage, rofemary, marjoram, thyme, a 
mother of thyme. 4+ A falivation 
excellently excited-by the a@tion of ful 
medicines as produce a gentle but lo 
continued naufea, fuch as antimony n 
ther entirely fixed mor totally emet 
taken with a fall quamtity of comm 
vitriol. 5. By fuch fubitances as total 
diffolve all the parts of tlae blood, conv 
it into lymph, and render at fit for a d 
charge by way of faliva; fuch as cru 
quick-filver, cinnabar, a .folution 
quick-filver in aqua fortrs, white precip 
tate, red precipitate, turbith mineral, a 
fublimate mercury diffolved; the aétia 
of thofe medicines is premoted by war 
fomentations applied to the head, neck 
and face. An exceffive {alivation is leffe 
ed or ftopped, 1, By a large and cont 
nual ule of mild and tepid drinks, fuch @ 
decoétions of mallows and liquorice 
milk and water. 2. By allaying the im 
petus of the humours, by means of mild 
oleous, and anodyne emulfions, with | 
proper addition of diacodium or opium 
And, 3. By making a revulfon of th 
humours to other parts, efpecially that b 
ftool, But great caution is neceffar 
Jeft the impetus of the moved matter 
which in this cafe is always acrid, fhoul 
ruth to other parts, and produce.a great 
danger, 

The regular, fafeft, and moft commo 
ous method of falivation is by mercuri 
dulcis fix times fublimed, given inward] 
in the milder pox, &c. or by mercuria 
unétion, when the difeafe is got intot 
bones, According to Turner, fiftee 
grains of mercurtus dulcis may be give 
ina morning, anda like dofeat night 
with eleétuary of fcordium. After three 
four, or five days, with this management, 
the fauces are obferved to inflame, the in 
fide of the cheeks to tumify, the tongug 
to look white and foul, the gums to fiane 
out, the breath to fink, and the who 
infide of the mouth to appear fhning ang 
lie in furrows as if parboiled, The pas 
tient now refufes nowifhment, while all 
parts of his chaps are to iweiled and fore 
that he .cannot chew any folid food, buf 
is forced to take liquids and the ofter ali- 
ments. They are now frequeastly fick 
and throw up a thin phlegm, The in 
fide of the mouth thus beginning to be 
whealed, will foon be ulcerated, efpeci=) 
ally about the falival glands, whch emp= 
ty themfelves thereinto. Now it may be 
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4 proper to defift a day or two, to obferve 
Y the increafe of the ulcers, what floughs 
| are like to be raifed, and what their depth 


| and dimenfions are like to prove, from 


which a near conjecture may be made of 
the duration as well as quantity of the 
{pitting now begun, and the confiltence 
of the drilling lympha, The falivation 
thus begun, the patient is to be fometimes 
refrefhed by a little mulled wine. Let 
his diet be fmall chicken-broth, water- 
gruel, and panada;_his oan fmal] fack- 
whey, or poffet-drink, and a draught of 
good fmall beer, with a toaft, between 
whiles ; and in cafe of gripes or a loofe- 
nefs, the white decoétion. 

Thus, after fome days refpite, if the pa- 
tient is hearty, his chaps but little fwelled 
on the outfide, and as little fore within, 
the ulcers not increafing, and the flux 
inconfiderable, you may give one fcruple 
of mercurius dulcis in eleluary of {cor- 
dium at going to reft, repeating it two 
or three days following, as you find oc- 
cafion; or you may vomit him with eight 
or ten grains of turpeth mineral, in con- 
ferve a te but if the falivation cannot 
be raifed to any quantity, you muft for- 
bear, and purge it off, and give calomel 
once or twice a week, and purge it off the 
nextday, ortwo days after. When the 
fpitting goes well forward, it may be left 
to take its courfe, till it decline of itfelf, 
which, in proportion to the ulcers and 
thicknefs of the floughs about the mouth, 
may happen at the end of twenty-one 
days, or a month from its firlt rifing ; 
that is, from the time of fpitting a pint 
anda half a day, till it come to three 
pints or even five pints in twenty-four 
hours, then it gradually goes off again. 
In the more ftubborn and rebellious pox, 
&c, attended with grievous fymptoms, 
fuch as rotten bones, &c. and the patient 
has been ufed:to mercurials, or falivated 
before, then the cure mutt be attempted 
with falivation by unétion. To this end 
mix an ounce of quickfilver with three 
ounces of axunguia, of which an eighth 
part is to be ufed night and morning, 
letting the patient rub it with his own 
hands gently by the fire, beginning with 
his ancles, up to his fhins and knees, all 
round his joints, and fo to his thighs, 
which are prefently after to be covered 
with yarn-ftockingsand flannel -drawers ; 
then let him ufe the remainder of his 
eighth part about his elbows and fhoul- 
ders, wiping his hands clean about the 
glands of his arm-pits, or thole of his 
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groin: his body, during the unStion, 
fhould be fcreened from the cold with a 


blanket hung behind him, and then be — 


wrapped up in warm flannel, ‘that is, a 
flannel-thirt, waiftcoat, drawers, cap, 
and muffler. And the fame is requifite 
in the former way, to defend the patient 
from the cold air, The weak need only 
to anoint once a day; but thofe that are 
ftreng, may take a fourth past. of the 
ointment, and rub it in at once every 
night; after which let him get between 
flannel-fheets or blankets, difpofing him 
to a gentle breathing {weat with a draught 
of warm poffet, mace-ale, or if very 
feeble, with a cup of mulled wine. If, 
when the ointment is divided into four 
parts, after the third un&tion, the pati- 
ent begins to complain of his chaps, you 
may flay a day or two before you pro- 
ceed farther; the fame when gripes or 
bloody ftools approach. On the other 
hand, if an ounce or an ounce and.an 
half of quickfilver will not do,. give the 
turpeth, as before direfted: and if the 
{pitting declines too fuddenly, give a 
fcruple of calomel every day, for two or 
three times, as you fee occafion. When 
the falivation is going off, the patient: 
may be purged with two or three ounces 
of the common infufion of fenna, and 
one ounce of the fyrup of buckthorn. 
For the feveral difeafes that fupervene a. 
falivation, fee each of them {eparately 
treated of, under their feveral heads. 
To prevent the jaws from being locked 
up, it is neceflary to ufe a bit of ftick, 
covered with a foft rag, to be held be- 
tween his backward teeth; and if there 
fhould happen an adhefion of the infide 
of the cheek to the gum, the fame is to 
be carefully divided. If, during the 
falivation, a blood-veffel burft open, it 
is to be clofed up with a little pellet, 
covered with powder of alum or vitriol, 
and dipped in the tinétura ftypticas if it 
happens from the feparation of floughs 
from the fides of the cheeks, a little oxy- 
crate held in the mouth will do the 
bufinefs. If the patient has been with- 
out a ftool for fome time, give him an 
emollient clyfter of warm milk, fugar, 
and oil: and if the fauces thould fud- 
denly tumify, fo as to endanger a fuffo- 
cation, the moft certain relief is to bring 
the humours downwards by fharp clyfters 
and cathartics. 
The patient fhould be prepared fer a fa- 
livation by a lenitive purge or two; and? 
if plethoric, he fhould bleed; likewile 
bathing 


. 
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_ bathing in water warm, for fome hot, 
lean, emaciated people, has been found 

) of fervice,, Women fhould be Jaid down 

jot after their menftrual flux is over. 
‘Temperate weather is the moft fuitable, 

SALIX; the wiLLow, in botany, a ge- 
nus cf the dioecia-diandria clafs of 
plants, having no flower-petals ; the nec- 
tarium is a very fmall, cylindric, trun- 
cated, melliferous gland, in the center of 
the flower; the common amentum is 
oblong, and every where imbricated with 
oblong, plane, and patent {quamme, 
confifting of a fing'e flower; the fivit is 
an ovato-fubulated capfule, formed of 
two valves, and containing only one cell, 

in which there are feveral very {mail oval 

feeds, crowned with down, 
The leaves of the willow are a very prate- 
ful food to cattle: a decoflion of them is 
very good in a hemoptoe; and a clyfter 
is prepared of the fame, fora dyfentery. 
Externally they are ot fervice in baths 
for the feet, in order to procure fleep, 
and:cool the heat of fevers ; the bark has 
the like virtues ; and befides, the afhes 
thereof are reckoned effeéiual for extir- 
pating warts and corns. 

SALEE, a port-town of the empire of 
Morocco, in the kingdom of Fez, fituat- 
ed on the coaft of the Atlantic ocean: 
weft Jong, 7°, and north lat. 34°. 

SALLET, or Satan, a difh of eatable 
herbs, ordinarily accompanying roatt 
meat, compofed chiefly of crude freth 
herbage, feafoned with falt, oil, and vi- 

_megar: fome add mutlard, hard eggs, 
and fugar; others pepper; and others 
fpices, with orange-peel, faffron, @c. 
The principal fallet-herbs, and thofe 
which ordinarily make the bafis of 
our fallets, are lettuce, celeri, endive, 
crefles, raddith and rape ; to which are 
fometimes added purflane, fpinnach, for- 
rel, tarragon, burnet, corn-failet, and 
chervil. 

SALLY, in architeGture, is what we more 
ufually call projeéture. See the article 
PROJECTURE. 

SALLY, in the military art, the iffuing out 
of the befieged, from their town or fort, 
and falling upon the befieger's'in their 
works, in order to cut them off, nail 
their cannon, hinder the progrefs of their 
approaches, diftroy their works, &c. 

SALM, a town of Germany, in the dutchy 
of Lorrain, forty-five mies fouth-eaft of 
Nancy, 

SALMO, saLmon, in ichthyology, a ge- 
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nus of the malacopterypious clafs o 
fithes, having Jarge, fharp, amd ftron 
teeth in both jaws, end on the palate 
tongue, and fauces; the hack-ffin 1s pla 
ced nearer the head of the fifty than th 
ventral ones; the body is, in nmoft of th 
fpecies, variegated with fpots; and th 
branchioftege membrane conrains ten 
eleven, or twelve bones. The fevera 
fpecies of this fith are the co:nmon fal- 
mon, the trout, the red charr, &c, See 
the article Trout, &c. 
The common falmo, or falmon, with the 
roftrum extending beyond the lower jaw, 
is an inhabitant both of the fea dnd 1i- 
vers; the head is {mall in proportion to 
the body ; the eyes are round, and their 
iris of a filvery colour, with a faint ad- 
mixture of green; the pupil is black ; 
the covering of the gills is of a filvery 
colour, and are compofed of two, or ra- 
ther of four bony lamine, and of twelve 
broad and fomewhat creoked bones, con- 
ne&ted by a membrane; there are fome | 
irregular black fpots on them; the late- 
ral line is very ftraight; the fcales are 
moderately large, and placed in an im- 
bricated manner; there is a fingle feries 
of teeth in the upper and under jaw ;_ 
there are two more teeth in the upper 
than the lower jaw ; at the fides of the pa- 
late there are two feries of teeth in Jongi- 
tudinal lines; the palate itfelf is entirely 
fmocth, but deep in the fauces; the | 
tongue is thick, and has on ita few fharp | 
teeth; there are two fins on the back, the 
ove having fifteen rays, and the other 

none at all, 


SALON, or SaALoon, in architeéture, a 


very lofty fpacious hall, vaulted at top, 
and fometimes comprehending two tto- 
ries or ranges of windows. The {alon is 
a grand room in the micdle of a build-. | 
ing, or at the head cfa gallery, &c. Its 
faces or fides ought all toheve a fymme- 
try with each other; and as it ulually 
takes up the height cf two ftories, its 
ceiling, ss Daviler obferves, fhould be 


‘with a moderate fweep, Salons are fie- 


quently built iquare, and fometimes oc- 


togonal, 
SALON is alfo the name of 3 town of Pro- 


vence, in France, twenty-fcur miles fouth- 


weft of Marfeilles. . 


SALONA, a port-town of Dalmatia, fub- 


ject to Venice: eaft long. 18°, north lat. 
43° 15! 


SALONICHI, a city and port-town of 


Macedon, in Tu.ky, astiently called 
- Thefla- 


ce Se, 


Theffalonica, two hundred and fixty 
miles welt of Conftantinople: eaft long. 
> 249, north lat. 41°. 

SALPA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of the 
fparus, with eleven parallel longitudinal 
yellow lines on each fide. See SPARuUS. 
ALSETTE, an ifland on the weltern 
coaft of the hither Iadia, feparated from 
that of Bombay by a narrow chanpel: 
it belongs to the Portuguefe, and is twen- 
ty miles long, and feventeen broad, 
ALSES, atown of Rouffillon, ten miles 
north of Perpignan, and fubje& to Fiance. 
SALSOLA, in botany, the name by which 
Linnzus calls the kali of other botanifts. 
See the article KALT. 

SALSONNA, a town of Catalonia, in 
Spain, forty-fix miles north-weft of Bar- 
celona. 

SALT, fal, in natural hiftory, the name of 
a feries or fubdivifion of foffils, naturally 
and effentially fimple, not inflammable, 
and foluble in water. 

Dr. Shaw defines falt to be a fubftanre 
that readily diffolves in water, taftes 
fharp or pungent upon the tongue, and 
has a great dilpofition to unite with earth, 
fo as to appear in a folid form; as in 
cominon falt, alum, &c. 

Saits then are foflile bodies, friable, pel- 
lucid, not inflammable, but futidle by 
fire, and congealing again in the cold ; 
foluble in water, fo as to difappear in it, 
naturally concreting into regularly figur- 
ed cryftals, and impreiling a fenfation cf 
acrimony on the tongue. ‘Thele are the 
chara@ters and qualities common ‘to all 
falts, and to no other bodies: and thefe 
they always manifelt when pure and 
freed from heterogeneous fubftances; but 
in the fate in which they are naturally 
found in the earth, though they have 
that in their tafte alone which may fuffi- 
ciently diftinguith then, yet they do not 
exhibit all ther genuine charadlers: 
fome of them being found folid and 
pure, either within the earth cr on its 
furface, but commonly without their pro- 
per form; others embodied in earths 
and ftones, as the particles or metals in 
their ores; and others in a fluid ttate 
fulpended in waters. 

Of the foffils of this clafs, nature there- 
fore affords us three diltiné& orders, and 
under thofe they are ditinguithable into 
five genera. The falrs of the frit order 
ave thofe found native and pure, either 
in the earth or withaut its furface, and 
exhibiting all other natural charatters, 
though of.en without their proper form. 
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Of the fecond, are thofe found not na- 
tive, but in form of ores, never pure, but 
diftinguithable by their tafte, and jm- 
merfed in and blended with the conftitu- 
ent matter of earths and ftones in ex- 
tremely fimall particles, And of the 
third are thofe naturally found fulpended 
in waters, and ina fluid form, but ready 
to aflume their proper figures on the eva- 
poration of a part of that waters, — 
Of the fir of thefe orders are the com- 
mon alimentary falt or muria, and the 
natrum or nitre of the antients; of the 
fecond are alum and nitre; and of the 
third are borax and hateryptium, an al- 
kaline falt hid in the chalybeate waters. 
See the articles NatTruM, ALuM, Ni- 
TRE, BORAX, and HALCRYPTIUM. 
Alimentary falt, or muria, is found 
under a great variety of forms in its dif- 
ferent ftates; but is immediately diftin- 
guifhed by applying it to the tongue, 
and always affumes a cubic, pyramidal, 
or parallelopiped figure after folution, 
and a regular cryftallization, It is fuf- 
tained in vaft quantities in a liquid form 
among fea-water, and that of falt f{prings; 
but is alfo found folid in the bowels of 
the earth in vaft maffes, which are either 
of a fine pellucid ftructure, and called 
fal-gem; or varioufly debafed and firiat- 
ed, refembling the fibrofe tales, and is 
the falammoniac of the antients, See the 
article AMMONIAC. 
But in which ever of thefe forms this 
fait is found, it affords the fame cryftals 
on evaporation: thefe, according to the 
degree of heat ufed in the evaporation, 
are either pyramidal, cubic, or parallelo~ 
piped. All thefe falts are foluble in 
water, but they require different quan- 
tities of it to diffove them, and this makes 
one of their criterions. This falt re- 
quires thrice and one feventh part its own 
quantity of water, to make a perfec fo- 
Jution. 
The fea water, in different parts of the. 
world, is very differently fated with it, 
fome parts containing twice as much as 
others. But that of the falt fprings is 
always much more falted with it, than 
the flrongeft of the fea-water: in fome 
places it is found loaded with nearly as 
much as it could be made to contain, 
fome {prings yielding a brine that af- 
fords near a quarter of a pound of falt, 
from the pound weight of: this liquor, - 
and many of them being fe flrongly im- 
preguated, that the workmen are oblig, 
ed to let the: down or lower them, by * 
mixing 
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mixing thera with a large quantity of 
fea or common water, before they are fit 
to be boiled for the falt: the common run 
of fea-water does not hold fe much as 
one fourth part of this quantity, fome not 
one eighth of it, 

The falt produced from the fea-water of 
all the parts of the world, and from the 
brine of all the fprings of the world, is 
abfolutely the fame; but differs in 
ftrength, and fome other qualities, ac- 
cording to the operation by which it is 
made. In general, the quicker the li- 
quor is evaporated, the weaker is the falt ; 
the more time is employed in the procefs, 
the ftronger. This is not wonderful, 
when we confider, that, over a gentle 
heat, water alone, or almoft alone, evapo- 
rates from the liquor, but, over a more 
violent fire, a part of the ftrength or acid 
of the falt is raifed with it. 

. It is upon this principle, and owing to 
this caufe, that we find the falt of our 
fale fprings, which is ufually fold us un- 
der the name of bafket-falt, the weakett 
of al], It is not that there is any dif- 
ference in the waters from which thefe 
feveral kinds of falt are produced, that 
they appear to us in different degrees of 
ftrength, but that the people who work 
the brine-pits, make the falt with lefs ex- 
pence of the workman’s time; that the 
fea-falt is formed over fomewhat flower 
fires, and that the bay: falt is made only 
by the fun’s heat, where the procefs is 
very long, and the heat very moderate, 
and the falt is found ftrong in proportion, 
This is fo indifputablea truth, that once 
every week, a very ftrong falt, little in- 
ferior to bay-falt in that quality, is made 
at the brine pit works, where the com- 
mon run of the falt is the weakeft in 
the world. The liquor is the fame in 
this cafe, but the workmen who do not 
work on Sundays, leave a pan full to 
evaporate flowly over the fire, which they 
prepare on the Saturday night, and the 
moderate heat and length of time under 
which this weekly parcel of falt is made, 
_ render it very different from the common 
falt of the works, both in form and qua- 
lities: itis found to be made up of large 
and'hard grains, inftead of the fmall 
and foft ones of the common kind, and 
is vattly fuperior to it in ftrength, 

This cireumftance, overlooked by the 
workmen, and even by their mailers too, 
for many years, gave the hint to Mr. 
Lownds, and afterwards to the very in- 
genious Dr. Browning, author of an 
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excellent treatife on this fubjeét, to pre 
pofe to the government a new method « 
making a ftrong falt fit for all the pul 
pofes for which they buy it of our neigh 
bours, only by a new, tihat is, a flow 
way of working our owm brines, Tt 
latter of thefe gentlemen has proved, ir 
conteftably, that we may, if we will er 
courage proper manufadtures, have com 
mon falt of every kind made at home 
equal in ftrength, and equally fit for 
purpofes, with the falt of any part of ch 
world. 
After thefe accounts of the muria 
common falt under its different form 
and as expreffed by different names, 
remains to treat of its qualities and vi 
tues in general. 
It refolves fpontaneoufly in the air, bu 
this in different times, according to th 
dampnefs or drinefs of that element, a 
according to its own Jaxer or firmer ftrue 
ture. The coatfer falts diffolve foon 
than the finer, and there are even fo 
pieces of fal gemme fo firm, that th 
are {carce to be at all affected, even 
their furfacey by the moifteft comm 
air. 
Common falt, added to zqua fortis, e 
ables it to diffolve gold, making it in 
what is called aqua regia; by diftill 
tion it yields a ftrong and acid {pirit ; 
is the molt, of all fubftances, endue 
with keeping animal bodies from putr 
faétion, and it alfo preferves vegetab] 
in the fame manner in long digeftion 
In medicine, it is a common ingredie 
in clyfters, and ferves to foften and brin 
away indurated feces, Suppofitories a 
alfo made of a mixture of it with hone 
and are put up the fundament, to “pro 
mote a tendency to defuétions, Alo 
and colocynth are fometimes added o 
thefe occafions, when there is require 
more power in the medicine. In apo 
plectic cafes, it is generally an ingredie 
among the ftimulating things admini 
tered in clyfters ; only it is neceffary ¢ 
have this caution, that if there appe 
reafon to fufpe& an inflammation of th 
inteftines, or but a tendency to it, ever 
thing of this kind is to be avoided. 
Common falt that has not been expofe 
to the fire, makes no change in the colou 
of fyrup of violets; it does not make an 
effervefcence with oil of tartar, nor doe 
it make lime-water turbid, but added t 
fpirit of fal armoniac, it manifefts fom 
figns of a Jatent acidity, by rendering i 
cloudy: onthecontrary, alfo, it a 
ef 
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-fefis fomething of an alkaline nature, by 
rendering a folution of mercury whitifh ; 
and it raifes an effervefcence with oil of 
' vitriol, attended with heat, 
On folution in water, common falt ma- 
nifefts alfo two very different principles 
after evaporation. When reduced to a 
proper confiftence, that is, when the 
quantity of water is not more than as 
_ three to one to that of the falt, a part of 
it concretes into grains of falt of the or- 
dinary kind; but there remains yet in 
the liquor, after all that can be feparated 
this way has been precured, a ftrong tafte 
of a faline nature: the falt that gives it 
this, will never be brought to cryftallize, 
but muft be feparated by evaporating all 
' the liquor away; it is then found to be 
of an alkaline nature, affuming no re- 
gular form in its cryftals, and eafily im- 
_ bibing the humidity of the air, and run. 
| ning into a Jiquor with it. 
The bafis of fea-falt, therefore, is a mi- 
neral alkali, which is fo intimately blend- 
| ed with its peculiar acid, that the latter 
has fearce any power of exerting itfelf. 
| The acid, drawn by dittillation from 
fea-falt, turns the fyrup of violets red, and 
ferments vehemently, though without 
heat, with oil of tartar, but it does not 
heat on being poured into lime- water, 
This {pirit is the only one that can be 
| properly called a folvent for gold and 
for tin, but filyer and lead refit it. The 
| acids of nitre and vitriol, alfo, obtain the 
fame qualities on being mixed with it, 
and becorne aque regales. If this acid 
| be perfeStly faturated with falt of tartar, 
_ cryftals of the form and qualities of thofe 
| of common falt may be obtained from 
| the mixture; thefe cryftals are called 
_ regenerated fea-falt, and ferve to prove 
| what we obferved above, that an alkali 
| is the bafis of fea-falt, and that more al- 
) kalies than one may ferve to that purpofe 
| with the peculiar acid, which is the eflen- 
tial part of this falt. 
Phyficians are of opinion, that fea-falt 
has the fame effects in the human body 
that it has out of it, in checking fer- 
> mentation, and preventing putrefation ; 
- they therefore efteem it of good ule mix- 
ed with the generality of our foods in the 
ftomach : they are of opinion alfo, that 
it carries its effe€t into the blood, and 
has the qualities of a moderate drier, de- 
tergent and attenuant, added to thofe of 
a ftimulant, which common reafon de- 
clares it to be. Hence may be deduced 
all the virtues attributed to falt, as an 
Vou, IV. 
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aperient, ftomachic, or warming medi- 
cine, and @ provocative to venery; but 
in what degree it poffeffes all thefe qua- 
lities, we are, by its univerfal ufe in 
foods, prevented from being able to de- 
termine. Van Helmo® récommends it 
as a good prefervative againft the ftone 
and gravel: he has been feverely cen- 
fured for this by others, who are of opi- 
pion, that all falted foods, fuch as falt 
beef, and the like, are very bad in thofe 
cafes: but both parties may be in the 
right; forthereis a great deal of differ- 
ence between common falt eaten with the 
freth juices of our food, and the brine and 
pickle into which it runs in the time of 
its being left upon the meat preferved by 
it. Salt is very properly put into the 
mouths of people in apopleétic fits, as it 
not only irritates but attenuates the 
juices there, and promotes a difchargé of 
them; and in a palfy which affeéts the 
tongue, a fage-leaf, bruifed and covered 
with falt, has been a famous remedy 
among the good women, and not. without 
reafon, 
Mixed with bran, and heated in a can« 
vas bag, it is recommended to be applied 
externally to the head in head-achs, ari- 
fing from a moift caufe, and in defluxions; 
and we find the old phyficians very ftre- 
nuoufly recommending a cataplafm made 
of the fame ingredients for pains. 
Methods of making alimentary SALY are 
thefe, 1. By the evaporation of the 
fun’s rays: this is the moft eafy and 
fimple method of all, when the waters 
of ponds and lakes, whether natural or 
artificial, impregnated with falt, being 
wholly exhaled by the force of the fun . 
and air, the falt is left concreted into a 
hard cruft at the bottom of the lake, and 
is what commonly goes by the name of 
bay-falt; the eryftals of which differ in 
fize, according to the different degrees 
of heat, and the time it lies in the pits. 
All bay-falt has fome mud, flime, or the 
like, in the making, and fome kinds are 
mixed with the bittern-falt, or what is 
called Epfom falt; they are all more 
white while dry, and more pellucid when 
moift, and they differ in colour, accord- 
ing to the earth which makes the bot- 
toms of the pits. Thus fome of the 
french bay-falt is grey, fome reddifh, 
and fome white, according as a. blue 
clay has lined the pits, or a red or white 
one, Some kinds have an agreeable 
fmell in large heaps; fuch are the Por- 
tugal, and the Hamphhire bay-falts; and 
16 N this 
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this feems owing to the fea-water they 
were made from, having a bituminous 
matter in it. It differs alfo greatly in 
tafte, according to the various foreign 
mixtures it contains; and it will often 
alter in tafte, and other qualities, by 
long keeping: for, in general, itis much 
fitter for ufe, after it has been kept fome 
time in adry place, than when it is firft 
made, ' 

2. By boiling or coétion; the moft con- 
venient works for which precefs are con- 
ftruéted in the following manner: the 
faltern or boiling houfe, is ereéted near 
the fea-fhore, and is furnifhed with a 
furnace, and one or two large pans, 
which are commonly made of iron -plates, 
joined together with nails, and the joints 
filled with a ftrong cement; and the bot- 
toms of the pans are prevented from 
bending down, by being fupported by 
ftrong iron-bars. 


The falt-pan being filled with fea-water, 


a ftrong fire of pit-coal is lighted in the 
furnace, and then, for a pan which con- 
tains about fourteen hundred gallons, 
the falt-boiler takes the whites of three 
eggs, and incorporates them all with two 
or three gallons of fea-water, which he 
pours into the falt-pan, while the water 
contained therein is only lukewarm, and 
mixes this with the reft by (irring it 
about with a rake. In many places they 
ufe, inftead of eggs, the blood of theep 
or oxento clarify the fea-water; and in 
Scotland they do not give themfelves the 
trouble to clarify it at all, As the water 
heats, tliere arifes a black frothy fcum 
upon it, which is to be taken off with 
wooden fkimmers, After this the water 
_ appears perfectly clear, and by boiling 

it brifkly about four hours, a pan leaded 
in the common way, that is about fifteen 
inches deep, will begin to form cryftals 
upon its furface.. The pan is then fill- 
ed up a fecond time with frefh fea- 
water; and about the time when it is 
half filled, the f{cratch-pans are taken 
out and empticd of a white powder, 
feeming a kind of calcarious earth, which 
feparates itfelf from the fea-waer, during 
its boiling, before the falt begins to fhoot, 
Wen thefe have been emptied, they are 
again pyt into their places, where they 
are afterwards filled again, This pow- 
der being violently agitated by the boil- 
jog liquor, does not fubfide till it comes 
to the corners of the pan, where the mo- 
tion of the mals is fmaller, and it there 
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falls into thefe pans placed on purpofe 
receive’ it. 

The fecond filling of the pan is boild 
down after clarifying in tlhe fame ma 
ner as the firft, and fo a third and 
fourth; bet in the ewaporation of tl 
fourth, when the cryftals begin to for 
themfelves, they flackem the fire, and or 
ly keep the liquor fimmering. In t 
heat they keep it all the wihile that th 
falt is granulating, which iss nine or 
hours. The granules or ciry(tals all fa 
to the bottom of the pan; and when 
water is almoft all evaporated, and 
falt lies nearly dry at the bottom, the 
rake it all together into a long heap o 
one fide of the pan, where it lies a whi 
to drain from the brine, and then is pu 
into barrows and carried fo the ftore 
houfe, and delivered into the cuftody a 
his majefty’s officers. In this manne 
the whole procefs is ufmally performe 
in twenty-four hours, the falt being com! 
monly drawn out every morning. Thi 
is the method in moft of our falt-works 
but in fome they fill the pan feven time 
before they boil up the falt, and fo tak 
it out but once in two.days, or five time 
ina fortnight, In the common way 
four hoilings, a pan of the ufual fize 
containing one thoufand three hundre 
gallons, they draw from fifteen to twent: 
bufhels of falt every day, each bufhe 
weighing fifty-fix pounds. 
When the falt is carried into the {tore 
houfe, it is put into drabs, which a 
partitions, like ftalls for horfes, lined a 
three fides, and the bottom with boards 
and having a fliding board on the fore 
fide to draw up on oceafion, The bot 
toms are made fhelving, being highe 
at the back, and gradually inclining for 
ward; by this means the brine remain 
ing among the falt, eafily feparates an¢ 
runs from it, and the falt in three or fo 
days becomes fufficiently dry; in fom 
places they ufe cribs and barrows, whick 
are Jong and conic wicker-baikets, fot 
this purpofe; and in fome places woode: 
troughs with holes in the bottom. Th 
faline liquor which remains from th 
making of falt, is what is called bittern 
See the article Bir TERN. | 
Much in the fame manner is the falt ob- 
tained from the brine of falt f{prings 
pits, &c, White falt is prepared fro 
fea water, or any other kind of falt- 
water, firft heightened intoa ftrong brine 
by the heat of the fun, and the eperation 
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| ef the air. It may alfo be prepared from 
| a ftrong brine, or lixivium, drawn from 
| earths, ftones, or fands, flrongly impreg- 
| nated with common falt, Refined rock- 
' falt is that obtained by diffolving foffil 
) or rock-falt in falt of frefh water, and 
| afterwards boiling the folution. Amd, 
' Jaftly, fak upon falt is made from bay- 
| falt diffolved in fea-water, or other wa- 
) ter, and boiled to a white falt. 

éparations of common SALT, in ufe in 
the fhops, are, 1, Decrevitated falt, thus 
made; putaquantity of “alt in an earthen 
veffel capable of bearing the aétion of 
the fire, cover it with a lid, and fet 
it on a moderately ftrong charcoal fire, 
heaping up the coals about it as high as 
the falt reaches withing let the lid be 
taken off at times, and the matter ftir- 
red well about with an iron-f{patula. It 
will make a violent crackling for a long 
time, but at length the noite will ceafe, 
and the falt be reduced to avdry powder 5 
this is decrepitated falt. It is ufed in the 
cementation of metals, in many other 
chemical and metallurgical operations, 
and in diftilling the acid fpirit from the 
falt, much trouble and time being faved 
by this previous calcination, though none 
ef the fpirit will be diflipated by it. 2, 
The acid fpirit of fea-falt, which may 
be diftilled by the retort, by mixing two 
parts of pipe-clay, or the like earth, 
with one part of decrepitated falt; form- 
ing the whole into balls with water, and 
diftilling thefe after they are dried, in a 
reverberatory furnace, with a coated re- 
tort and a large receiver. Another me- 
thod of obtaining this fpirit is this; take 
fea-falt and oil of vitriol, of each an 
equal se of common water, a 
fourth part of the weight of the whole: 
mix the water and the oil of vitriol <0 
ther, in an earthen veffel; then pour 
them into a retort, and add to them the 
falt by fmall quantities at a time: fit on 
a receiver, and diftil the fpirit by a fire, 
gentle at firft, but afterwards raifed to 
a confiderable ftrength. The mixture of 
thefe ingredients fhould be made under 
a@ chimney, and the vapours carefully 
avoided, as being of the moft fatal fut- 
focating kind. ‘This fpirit is ufed in 
many metallurgic operations, 3. The 
{weet {pirit of falt, made thus: mix to- 
gether three parts of reétified fpirit of 
wine, and one part of fpirit of talt; let 
them fland in digeftion three weeks or a 
month, in a tali matrafs. The mixtore 
will in this time acquire a very fragrant 
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{mell, and is to be preferved for ufe, It 
is given in the fame cafes with the fweet 
fpirit of nitre, and promotes the dif- 
charges by urine, and therefore is good 
in the gravel and dropfies: it is alfo’re- 
commended in malignant ievers and her- 
nias; its dofe being from five to fifieen 
drops, in any convenient vehicle, 5, 
Glauber’s falt, a very cheap cathartic or 
purging falt, See GLAUBER’S SALT. 
SALT, in chemifiry, makes one of theJead- 
ing and moft aétive principles, or ele- 
ments, procurable from mixt bodies. See ~ 
PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. 
There are three kinds thus obtained, two 
whereof are volatile, and the third fixed, 
The volatile, are acrid and urinous falts ; 
the fixed, lixivious, or thofé drawn from 
afhes: the urinous and lixivious falis 
are alfo called alkalies, or alkalious falts ; 
the former being volatile, and the latter 
fixed. We do not know the precile 
figure of each of thefe falts; but to 
judge of them by their effets, acid falts 
fhould feem to be pointed, and thofe 
points tipped with fulphureous matter ; 
whereas the urinous and lixivious falts 
feem to be like a fponge, containing a 
part of the acid, anda little fetid oil, See 
Acid, ALKALI, aid Lixivious. 
Acid falts are ranged, by Homberg, 
under: three claffes, wiz. fuch as contain 
an animal or vegetable fulphur; as all 
the acids difilled from plants, fruits, 
woods, &¢. and fpirit of nitre: fuch as 
contain a bituminous fulphur, to which be- 
long the acids of vitriol, common fulphur, 
and alum: and fuch as contain a more 
fixed mineral fulphur ; as the acids drawn 
from the fea-falt, and fal gem, Thole of 
the firft clafs a&t more fwiftly than thofe 
of the others, and thole of the fecond are 
the leaft nimble, Acid falts, joined 
with lixivious ones, compofe mixed or 
intermediate falts: thus, fpirit of nitre, 
with falt of tartar, produce a true falt- 
petre; fpirit of falt, with falt of tartar, 
produce true common falt; and fpirit of 
vitriol, with falt of tartar, produce trae 
vitriol; which are all mixed or inter- 
mediate falts, 2, 2. partly fixed and part- 
ly volatile, the ingredients fll retaining 
their original natures. Acids, joined 
with urimous falis, compote another fait 
called ammoniac falts, which are always 
volatile. 
In all nstive falts, both foffil, vegetable, 
and animal, after the violence of the 
fire has teparated al! the volatile parts, 
there ftill remains a fixed falt, 10 be 
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drawn from the foeces by lotion, or lixi- 
viation; hence called a lixivious falt, 
which is no other but the relics of the 
acid falts, that the fire was not able to 
feparate from the earth of the mixed 
body, but may be feparated by diffolving 
them in common water. The tafte of 
thefe lixivious falts is very different, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the acids fill 
remaining after calcination; part of 
which is ftill capable of being volatilized 
by a?more intenfe heat, or by diffolution, 
digeftion, filtration, and evaporation fre- 
quently repéated; ox, by adding fome 
urinous falt, to abforb the fame. 
We have three forts of urinous falts, viz. 
that of plants or animals, which is the 
fame; the fecond is foffil; and the third 
of an intermediate kind, partaking both 
of the foffil and vegetable nature; the 
firtt is volatile, and the two latter fixed, 
By urinous falts, we mean all fuch as 
partake of the tafte or fmell of urine; 
their effeét in volatilizing fixed falts is 
well known; for being added to com- 
mon falt, there arifes, by fire, a volatile 
falt, called fal ammoniac, However, for 
volatilizing the fixed falts of plants, the 
urinous falts of plants are not fo proper 
as the urinous falts of the intermediate 
clafs, fuch as alum; and for the fixed 
falts of foflils, the urinous falt is fittelt, 
wiz. borax. 
All the forts of falts, then, appear evi- 
dently compound and unelementary; and 
that they are producible de ovo, and 
convertible into one another is ftrenu- 
oufly argued by Mr. Boyle. The two 
chief qualities wherein they all agree, 
he gbferves, are to be eafily diffoluble in 
water, and to affeét the palate, fo.as to 
caufe a fenfe of tafte. Now that a dif- 
pofition to be diffoluble in a liquor, may 
* be acquired by mixture, and a new 
texture of parts, appears from many 
inftances ; and as for the talte, it is fome 
gueftion, how far the neceflity thereof 
may confift with another principle ; for 
the pureft oils are fapid, yet will not dif- 
folve in water; fo that there does not ap- 
pear any ftrict conneétion between being 
fapid and foluble in that fluid. 
For acid falts, we may inftance in nitre ; 
which, thougs& it have no acid tafte, may 
be made to afford by diftillation, above 
three quarters of its weight, of a highly 
acid liquor: yet it does not appear, that 
fuch a great proportion of acid particles, 
or poflisly any proportion at all, is em- 
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ployed by nature in the compofition 
nitre. 

For urinous falts, we have am inftance o 
their produétion, in the falt obtained 
diftillation from foot: for though th 
wood, we burn in our chimmeys, feem 
to have nothing of the tafte or {mell o 
urine, nor have the diffolutions of th 
faline parts ef fuch wood been: obferved t 
have any affinity, in tafte or odour, there 
to; yet when wood is burnt in the fire, 
and the foot afforded by it diftilled, we 
get a white Volatile urinows falt, lik 
what is obtained from blood, urine, or 
the like. . 
For lixivious, or the fixed falts of cal- 
cined bodies, the chemifts themfelves are 
not entirely agreed; for however the pre~ 
vailing opinion may be, that thofe fixe 

alkalies pre-exift in mixed bodies, Hel-| 
mont yery ingenioufly propofes another 
origin, and holds them, as to their al-| 
kaline form, produétions of the fire, by” 
whofe violent action a part of the falt,” 
which in the concrete is all naturally vo- 
latile, laying hold of fome parts of the 
fulphur of the fame body, both become 
melted together, and thus fixed into an 
alkali, 

It would, no doubt, contribute greatly 
to the improvement of chemiftry, and~ 
natural philofophy, to form a table of 
the. time and quantity wherein all the 
known falts are difloluble in water, 
Epfom-falt prefently diffolves in about 
an equal quantity of water; common 
falt diffolves in about four times; nitfe, 
in about five or fix times; and falt of 
tartar, in about twice its own quantity of 
water; but cream of tartar requires © 
twenty times its own quantity of boiling 
water, to diffolve it. Sucha table, re- 
gularly formed, might eafe the trouble 
of refining falts; by fhewing, at once, 
how much water each falt requires to 
diffelve it, for clarification, or cryttalli- 
zation. It would likewife fupply us with 
a ready and commodious way of fepa-_ 
rating any mixture of falts, by thewing 
which would fhoot out of the mixture 
firft upon cryftallization: for the ruleas, 
that the falt which requires the largeft 
proportion of water te diffolve it, wall 
fhoot the firft ; and thus it is, thet nitre 
is totally feparated from commen falt, 
in the ordinary proce(s for refining it, — 
The fame table might alfo direcius to 
a ready method of teparating two falts, 
without waiting for cryftallization: thus 
fappofe 


& 


wo pie ATL 
feappofe tartar of vitriol were mixed with 
epfom-falt, if water be poured upon the 
mixture, it will prefently drink in the 
lepfom-falt, leaving the tartar of vitriol 
luntouched ; and the fame is to be un- 


, 


iderftood of other mixtures of falts, 
‘If, fays Dr. Shaw, the phyfical reafon 
be demanded, why one falt more readily 
fiffolves in water than another, we re- 
ommend it to farther examination, 
whether all forts do not diffolve in water 
with greater or lefs facility, and in great- 
r or lefs proportion, according as they 
lcontain more or lefs of a grofs, unctu- 
lous fubftance, unfuitable to the nature 
lor finenefs and lubricity of parts re- 
quired in water. The comparing epfom- 
falt, falt of tartar, common falt, &c, 
with nitre, alum, crude tartar, &c, he 
hinks will make this more than a con- 
jecture. Hence, in order to leffen the 
trouble and expence of procuring the vo- 
atile falt of animal fubjeéts, they thould 
be firft purged of their oil and unétuous 
parts, by boiling in water; after which, 
they will afford volatile falts and fpirits, 
as pure, or purer, than thofe obtained 
from unboiled hartfhorn. : 

The fame gentleman obferves farther, 
that the unreétified volatile falts of ve- 
petable and animal fubftances, are true 
fales volatiles oleofi; and according to 
the difference of the oil wherein they 
abound, they are properly diftinguifhed 
into falt of hartfhorn, of ox-bone, of 
human blood, of filk, @c. But that 
lwhen thefe oils are totally feparated from 
them, they become one and the fame 
undiftinguifhable volatile falt; for that 
it is the admixture of oil that gives the 
colour to volatile falts, they being per- 
Imanently white when the oil is feparated, 
'Thefe volatile falts are obtainable from 
all kinds of land-animals, the amphibious 
bi fubterraneous tribe, birds, fifhes, 


and reptiles; alfo from alkaline vege- 
tables without putrefaétion, and from 


ther vegetables after putrefa&tion ; from 
oot, horns, hoofs, and all refufe of animal 
nd vegetable matters, as urine, the blood 
f flaughter-houfes, &c. and this as pure 
and perfect as from hartfhorn ; whence 
volatile. alkalies, and fal ammoniac, 
might be afforded very cheap. 

The volatile animal, and fixed vege- 
table falts, differ chiefly with regard to 
their volatility, and fixednefs, and the 
effeéts thereon depending ; but agree io 
other refpects : thus they both make an 
tffervefcence, and turn neutral, when 
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faturated with acids; they are both cor- 
rofive, hot, and fiery, &e, 

SALT WATER, or SEA WATER; 
article SEA, 

SALT, or SauLT, in the manege, the 
fame with leap. See Leap. 

SALTASH, aborough of Cornwal, which 
fends two members to parliament, and is 
fituated 20 miles fouth of Launcefton. 

SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in 
form of.a St. Andrew’s crofs ; which 
may be faid to be compofed of a bend 
dexter and finifter, croffing each other in 
the center of the efcutcheon. ee plate 
CCXXXVI. fig. 3. 

SALT-PETRE, the fame with nitre. See 
the article NITRE. 

SALTSBURG, the capital of an arch- 
bifhopric of the fame name, in Bavaria, 
fituated on the river Saltza, feventy 
miles eaft of Munich: eaft long. 13°, 
north lat. 47° 45/. 

SALVADORA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a fingle leafed perian- 
thium, cut into four revolute fegments ; 
there is nocorolla, the fruit isa globular 
berry, containing only one cell; the feed 
is fingle and fpherical, 

SALVAGE money, a reward allowed by 
the civil and ftatute law, for the faving 
of fhips or goods from the danger of the 
feac, pirates, or enemies. ; 
Where any fhip is in danger of being 
ftranded, or driven on fhore, juftices of 
the peace are to command the conflables 
to aflemble as many perfons as are ne« 
ceflary to preferve it; and on its being 
preferved by their means, the perfons 
affifting therein fhall in thirty days after. 
be paid a reafonable reward for the fale 
vage, otherwife the fhip or goods fhall 
remain in the cuftody of the officers of 
the cuftoms, as a fecurity for the fame, 

SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a branch 
of the axillary vein, which runs over 
the back of the hand towards the little 
finger, 

SALVATERRA, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Effremaduras welt long. 
7° 5’, north lat. 38° 30/, 

SALVATIERRA, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Galicia, fifty miles fouth 
of Compoftella, 

SALVE REGINA, among the romanifts, 
a latin prayer acdrefled to the Virgin 
Mary, and fung after complinesy allo at 
the execution of criminals, 

SALVER, a plate, commonly, of filver, 
and {upported with a foot; uled to fer 

gl iffes 


See the 
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glaffes on, to ferve wine and other li- 
uors. : 

SALVIA, /age, in botany, &c. See SacE. 
SALUTATION, the a& of faluting, greet- 
ing, or paying refpect and reverence to 
any one. 
There is a great variety in the forms of 
falutation. ‘The orientals falute by un- 
covering their feet, laying their hands 
on their breafts, &’c. In England, we 
falute by uncovering the head, bending 
the body, &c, The pope makes no re- 
verence to any mortal, except the em- 
peror, to whom he ftoops a very little, 
when he permits him to kifs his lips. 
A prince, or perfon of extraordinary 
quality, is faluted at his entering a gar- 
rifon by the firing of the cannon round 
the place. In the field, when a regi- 
ment is to be reviewed by a king, or 
his general, the drums beat, as he ap- 
proaches, and the officers falute him one 
after another, as he paffes by, ftepping 
back with the right foot and hand, bow- 
ing their half pikes to the ground, and 
then recovering them gently, bringing up 
the foot and hand, and planting them; 
which done, they pull off their hats without 
bowing. The enfigns falute all together, 
bringing down their colours near the 
ground direétly before them ‘at one mo- 
tion, and: having taken them up again, 
gently lift their hats. 
At fea, they falute by a difcharge of 
cannon, which is greater or lefs, accord- 
ing to the degree of refpeét they would 
fhew ; and here fhips always falute with 
an odd number of guns, and galleys 
with an even one, To falute with 
mufkets is to fire one, two, or three 
volleys; which is a method of falutation 
that fometimes precedes that of cannon, 
and is chiefly ufed on occafion of feafts, 
After the cannon, they alfo fometimes 
falute or hail with the voice, by a joint 
fhout of all the thip’s company, repeated 
three times; which falutation alfo oc- 
cafionally obtains where they carry no 
guns, or do not care to difcharge any, 
Saluting with the flag is performed two 
ways, either by holding it clofe to the 
fiaff fo as it cannot flutter, or by ftrik- 
ing it fo as it cannot be feen at all, which 
is the moft refpe&tful. Saluting with the 
fails is performed by hovering the top- 
fails half-way of the mafts. Only thofe 
veffels that carry no guns falute with the 
fails. 
SALUZZO, a city of Italy, the capital of 
a marquifate of the fame name in 
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SALZ, sULZ, SALTZ, or SULTZ, a fd 
SAMARCAND, acity of Ufbec Tartar 
SAMARIA, an antient city of Paleftin 


SAMARITANS, an antient fe& amo 


SAMARITAN MEDALS, fome antient 


SAM 


Piedmont, feventeen 


Turin, 


miles - fouth 


of brine or pickle made of falt diffolv 
by the coldnefs or moifture of a cellar, 


formerly its capital : eaft long 66°, no 
lat, 40°. 


in Afiatic Turky, forty five miles no 
of Jerufalem. 


the Jews, {till fubfifting in fome parts | 
the Levant, under the fame name, 

Its origin was in the time of Rehoboa 
under whofe reign the people of Ifra 
were divided into two diftinét kingdom 
that of Judah and that of Ifrael ; whe 
the capital of the latter being Samari 
the Ifraelites obtained the name of § 
matitans, 

They were antiently guilty of idolat 
and the rabbins pretend, that they wo 
fhipped the figure of a dove on mout 
Gerizim ; but the prefent Samaritan 
who are but few in number, are far fros 
being idolaters, They celebrate the pa 
fover every year, on the fourteenth da 
of the firft month, on mount Gerizin 
and begin that feaft with the facri 
appointed for that purpofe in Exodus 
they keep the fabbath with all the rigou 
with which it is injoined in the book 
Exodus, none among them ftirring o 
of doors but to the fynagogue: they 
crifice no where but on mount Gerizin 
they obferve the feafts of expiation, t 
bernacles, harveft, &c. and never def 
circumcifion beyond the eighth day ; th 
never marry their nieces as the Jews de 
have but one wife; and in fine, don 
mee but what is commanded in 
aw, 


dals in the cabinets of our antiquarie 
the infcriptions and legends of which a 
in hebrew ; but the character differe 
from the hebrew of our bibles, which 
the fquare hebrew, or chaldee ; from th 
charaéter, and nct from their bein 
ftruck by the Samaritans, they are d 
nominated Samaritan. 

Of thefe there are fourkirds : the fiz 
bear exprefsly the name of Simon, ar 
the fubjeét for which they were ftruc 
viz. the deliverance of Jerafalem. 
fecond have not the nam: of Simon, bt 
only the deliverance of Sion or Jert 
falem. The third have nether Simot 
nor the deliverance of Sien; but onl 


SAM 


/the epochas, firft year, fecond year, &c. 

The fourth clafs have neither any in- 

{eriptions, nor any thing whence we may 

) judge of the time when they were ftruck, 

"The three firft were certainly flruck by 

bthe Jews, after their return from the 

| babylonifh captivity, and in the time of 

‘Simon Maccabeus, after Jerufalem had 

been freed from the yoke of the greeks ; 

but though they were ftruck after the 
captivity, the learned jefuit Souciet ob- 
ferves, that their character fhews itfelf to 
be that of the antient hebrew, the ufe of 

‘which was loft by the people during their 

fojouraing in Babylon and Chaidza ; but 

} was again reftored after their return, on 

the fame footing as before. 

AMBALLAS, or SAMBLAS ISLANDS, 

feveral iflands fituated in the american 

ocean, near the coaft of Darien, none 
of which are inhabited: eaft long. 81° 
north lat, 10°, 

AMBRE, a river of the Netherlands, 

which rifes in the confines of Picardy, 

and falls into the Maefe at Namur. 

MBUCUS, the ELDER, in botany, a 

genus of the pentandria-trigynia clafs of 

| plants, the flower of which confifts of a 

| tingle rotated femiquinquefid petal ; its 

fruit is a roundifh unilocular berry, 
| containing three feeds, convex on one 
fide, and angulated on the other. 

| The inner green bark of this thrub is 

gently cathartic: an infufion of it in 

| wine, or its expreffed juice, in the dofe 
of half an ounce, or an ounce, is faid to 
| purge moderately ; and in fmall dofes, 
to prove an efficacious deobftruent, ca- 
pable of promoting all the fluid fecre- 
tions. The young buds, or rudiments 
of the jeaves, are ftrongly purgative, 
but are reckoned unfafe. ‘Ihe expreffed 

| juice, infpiffated to the confiftence of a 

rob, proves an ufeful aperient medicine, 

}which is good in obftruétions of the 

vifcera, and promotes the natural evacu- 

| ations. 

AMBUCUS, is alfoan antient mufical in- 

ftrument of the wind-kind, refembling a 

flute ; Lacing thus called, becaule 

| made of elder. 

AMIAN EarTH, in the materia medica, 
the name of two fpecies of marle ufed in 
medicine, viz. 1. The white kind, called 
by the antients, collyrium famium ; be- 

|ing aftringent, and therefore good in 

| diarrhaas, dyfenteries, and hemorrhages; 
| they alfo ufed it externally in inflamma- 

[tions of all kinds,. 2, The brownith- 

| white kind, called after famius, by Di- 
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ofcorides : this alfo ftands recommended 
as an aftringent. See MaRLe. 


SAMOGITIA, a maritime province of 


Poland, bounded by Courland on the 
north, and by the Baltic on the weft. 


SAMOIDA, the moft northerly province 


of Ruffia in Europe, fituaied on the 
frozen ocean, and the river Oby. 


SAMOLUS, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a fingle petal, 
the tube is very fhort, only the length 
of the cup, and patalous; the limb is 
plane and divided into five fegments, and 
there are placed five connivent fquam- 
mule at the bafe of the finus of the 
limb ; the fruit is an oval capfule fur- 
rounded by the cup, and containing only 
one cell; the feeds are numerous oval 
and fall, 

SAMOS, a fertile ifland of the Archi- 
pelago, thirty miles fouth of Smyrna: 
eaft long. 27° 30’, north lat. 379 30%. 


SAMOSATENIANS, in church-hiftory, 


the fame with paulionifts. See the article 
PAULIONISTS. 

SAMOTHRACIA, a {mall ifland in the 
Egean fea, near the coa(t of Thrace. 

SAMPSEANS, in church-hiftory, an an- 
tient feét, who were properly neither 
jews, chriftians, nor gentiles, though 
they took their name from the hebrew 
word /emes, fun; as though they wor- 
fhipped that planet. 
They acknowledged only one God ; 
wafhed themfelves often; and in almoft 
every thing attached themfelves to the re- 
ligion of the Jews. Many among them 
abftained wholly from eating of fleth. 
Scaliger ,will have the fampfeans to be 
the fame with the effeni ; and indeed the 
fampfeans, effeni, elcefaites, and mafla- 
lians, appear to be no more than fo 
many different names for the fame feét. 

Books of SAMUEL, two canonical books 
of the Old Teftament, fo called, as being 
ufually afcribed to the prophet Samuel. 
The books of Samuel, and the books of 
Kings are a continued: hiftory of the 
reigns of the Kings of Ifrael and Judah ; 
for which reafon the books of Samuel are - 
likewife ftyled the firft and fecond books 
of Kings. Since the firft twenty-four 
chapters contain all that relates to the 
hiftory of Samuel, and that the latter part 
of the firft book, and all the fecond, in- 
clude the relation of events that happen- 
ed after the death of that prophet, it has 
been fuppofed that Samuel was author 
anly of the fult twenty-four chapters, 

and 
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' and that the prophets Gad and Nathan 
finifhed the work. The firft book of 
Samuel comprehends the tranfaétions un-~ 
der the government of Eli, and Samuel ; 
and under Saul, the firft king; and allo 
the aéts of David, whilft he lived under 
Saul ; and is fuppofed to include the {pace 
of an hundred and one years, The fe- 
cond book contains the hiftory of about 
forty years, and is wholly fpent in re- 
lating the tranfaétions of king David's 
reign. : 

SAMYDA, in botany, a genus of the 
icofandria-~monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is fituated under the ger- 
men, and it has no corolla or flower 
petals. . 

SANBENEDITO, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Mantea, nine miles fouth of 
the city of Mantua, 

SAN BENITO, or SACO BENITO, a kind 
of linen-garment worn by perfons con- 
demned by the inquifition, See the ar- 
ticles INQuisiTION and A@ of FaiTHu. 

SANCTIFICATION, the aé& of fanéti- 

fying, or rendering a thing holy. 
The reformed divines define fanctification 
to be an aét of God's grace, by which a 
perfon’s defires and affeétions are alie- 
nated from the world, and by which he 
is made to die to fin, and to Jive to righ- 
teoulnefs ;. or, in other words, to feel an 
abhorrence of all vice, and a love of vir- 
tue and religion, 

SANCTION, the authority given to a 
jadicial a&t, by which it becomes legal 
and authentic, ; 
Thus the royal affent gives a fan€tion to 
all bills that have paffed both houfes of 
parliament. 

Pragmatic SANCTION. See the article 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 

SANCTI vitr CHOREA. 
VITUS’s DANCE, 

SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alfo 
called fanétum fanétorum, or holy of 
holies, was the holieft and moft retired 
part of the temple of Jerufalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preferved, 
and into which none but the high prieft 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
once a year, to intercede for the people. 
Some diftinguifh the fan@tuary from the 
fan&um fancétorum, and maintain that 
the whole temple was called the fanc- 
tuary. 

To try and examine any thing by the 
weight of the fanéiuary, is to examine 
jt by a juft and equal fcale: becaufe, 
among the Jews, it was the cuftom of 


See the article 
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the priefts to keep ftone weights, to fe 
as ftandards for regulattimg all weig| 
by, though thefe were not at all di 
ent from the royal, or proifane weight 
Sanétuary, in the romiffh «church, is a 
ufed for that part of the church in wh 
the altar is placed, incompafled wit 
rail or baluftrade. 
SANCTUARY, in our anttiemt cuftoms, 
the fame with afylum. See AsyLu 
SAND, arena, in natural hiiftory, a ger 
of foffils, the charaéters of which a 
that they are:found in minute con 
tions ; forming together a kind of po 
der, the genuine particles of which 
all of a tendency to ome determing 
fhape, and appear regular, though me 
or lefs compleat concretions; not to’ 
diffolved or difunited by water, or forg 
ed into a coherent mafs by means of 
but retaining their figure im it; tranfp 
rent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and n 
diffoluble in, nor effervefcing with, acid 
Sands are fubjeét to be varioufly blend 
both with homogene and heterogene fi 
ftances, asthat of tales, &c. and hene 
as well as from their various colour 
are fubdivided into, x, White fand 
whether pure or mixed with other af 
naceous or heterogeneous particles ; 
all which there are feveral fpecies, diffe 
ing no Je{s in the finenefs of their par 
cles, than in the different degrees 
colour, from a bright and fhining whi 
to a brownifh, yellowith, greenihh, & 
white. 2. The red and reddifh fa 
both pure and impure. 3. The yelle 
fands, whether pure or mixed, are al 
very numerous. 4. The brown fane 
diftinguifhed in the fame manner. | 
The black fands, whereof there are o 
two fpecies, viz, a fine hhining greyif 
black fand, and another of a fine fhini 
reddifh-black colour. 6. The gré 
kind, of which there is only one knoy 
fpecies, viz. a coarfe variegated dufl 
green fand, common in Virginia. 
Sand is of great ufe in the glafs-ma 
faéture; the white writing fand beig 
employed for making of the white glaf 
and a coarfe greenifh-lcoking fand fi 
the green glafs. 
In agriculture, it feems to be the offi 
of fands to make un@tuots earths fertil 
and fit to fupport vegetadles, Gc. F 
earth alone, we find, is lable to coalefe 
and gather into a hard coherent mafs, 
appears in clay ; and teing thus eam 
bodied, and as it were glued togethe 
is no way difpofed to noirifh vegetable 
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| Bat if fuch earth be mixed with fand, 
its pores are thereby kept open, and the 
| earth itfelf loofe, foas thus to give room 
- for the juices to afcend, and for plants 
to be novrifhed thereby. A. vegetable 
lanted only in fand, or ina fat glebe, 
| orinearth, receives little growth or in- 
| creafe; but a mixture of both renders 
the mafs fertile. In effe&, earth is in 
-fome qmeafure made organical by means 
of fand; pores and fpaces, fomething 
analogous to veffels, being thereby main- 
tained, by which the juices may be con- 
_ veyed, prepared, digefted, circulated, and 
at length difcharged. ee 
Common fand is a very good addition, 
by way of manure, to all forts of clay- 
lands ; it warms them, and makes them 
more open and loofe. The beft fand for 
the farmer’s ufe is that which is wafhed 
by rains from roads or hills, or that 
which is taken from the beds of rivers ; 
the common fand that is dug in pits 
never an{wers nearly fo well. However, 
if mixed with dung, it is much better 
than laid on alone: and a very fine ma- 
nure is made by covering the bottom of 
fheep-folds with feveral loads of faod 
every week, which are to be taken away, 
and laid on cold ftiff lands, impregnated 
as they are with the dung and the 
urine of the fheep. 
Befide clay-land there is another fort of 
ground very improveable by fand ; this 
is that fort of black boggy land on which 
bufhes and fedge grow naturally, and 
which they cut into turf, in fome places, 
Six hundred load of fand being laid upon 
an acre of this land, according to the 
Chefhire-meafure, which is near double 
the ftatute-acre, meliorate it fo much, that 
without plowing, it will yield good crops 
of oats or tares, though before it would 
have preduced fcarce any thing. If this 
crop is taken off, the land be well dung- 
ed, and laid down for grafs, it will 
yield a large crop of {weet hay. : 
Once fanding this land will improve it 
for a vaft number of years, and it will 
yield two crops of hay in the year, if 
there be weather to make it in. Some 
land in Chefhire has beer, by this means, 
rendered of twelve times its former vaiue 
to the owner. The bogs of Ireland, 
when drained, have been rendered very 
fruitful. land, by mixing fand in this 
manner among the earth, of which they 
confit, .Add to this, that in all thele 
boggy lands, the burning them, or fir- 
ing their own turf upon them, is allo a 
Vou. IV. 
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great advantage. The common peat, 
or turf-afhes, mixed with the fand for 
thefe purpofes, add greatly to its virtue. 
Sea-fand, which is thrown up in creeks 
and other places, is by much the richeft 
of all fand for manuring the earth 3 
partly its faltnefs, and partly the fat and 
unétuous filth that is mixed among it, 
give it this great virtue. In the weftern 
parts of England, that lie upon the feas 
coaft, they make very great advantages 
of it, The fragments of fea-thells alfo, 
which are always in great abundance in 
this fand, add to its virtues; and it is 
always the more efteemed by the far- 
mers, the more of thefe fragments there 
are among it. 

The fea-fand, ufed as manure in differs 
ent parts of the kingdom, is of three 
Kinds: that about Plymouth, and on 
other of the fouthern coats, is of a blues 
grey colour, like afhes, which is proba- 
bly owing to the fhells of mufcles, and 
other fifth of that or the like colour, be- © 
ing breken and mixed among it in great 
quantity. Weftward, near the land’g 
end, the fea-fand is very white, and 
about the ifles of Scilly it is very glifter- 
ing, with’ fmall particles of talc; on the 
coatts of the north-fea, the fand is yel- 
lowifh, brown, or teddifh, and contains 
fo great a quantity of fragments of 
cockle-fhells, that it feems to be chiefly 
compofed of them. That fea-fand is ac- 
counted beft, which is of a reddifh 
colours the next in value to this is the 
bluith, and the white is the worft of all, 
Sea-fand is beft when taken up from un~ 
der the water, or from fand-banks, which 
are covered by every tide. The fmall 
grained fand is moft fudden in its ope- 
ration, and is therefore bet for the te» 
nant who is only to take three or four 
Crops; but the coarfe or large grained 
fand is much better for the landlord, as 
the good it does Jaits many years. 

When the land has been well manured 
with the large fand, they take four ctops 
of corn from it, and then Jay it down 
for pafture for fix or feven years before 
they plow it again, The grafs is fo 
good that they commonly mow it for 
hay the firtt year; it always abounds 
very much with the white flowered clover. 
If the grafs grows but fhort, it is the 
farmer's intereft to feed his cattle upon 
it, and it willturn to as good account 
this way, being very fweet and rich, and 
making the cattle fat, and the cows yield 
a very large quantity of milk, 
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miles eaft of Chefter. 

SAND-sAGs, in the art of war, are bags 
filled with earth or fand, holding each 
about a cubic foot; their ule is to raife 
parapets in hafte, or to repair what is 
beaten down, 

SANDECK, a town of little Poland, 
thirty-five miles fouth-eaft of Cracow, 

SAND-EEL, ammodytes, in ichthyology. 

See the article AMMODYTES. 

SAND-FLOoD, a terrible mifchief, inci- 
dent to the lands of Suffolk, and fome 
other parts of England ; which are fre- 
quently covered with vaft quantities of 
fand, rolling in upon them like a deluge 
of water, from fandy hills in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

The belt way of ftopping its progrefs is, 
by hedges or furze, planted one over 
another as they become level. 

SAND-LANDs, or SANDY LANDS, in agri- 
culture, are made up of fands of dif- 
ferent cclours and quantities; as white, 
blackifh, reddifh, or yellowifh ; and in 
the fize of their particles, fome being 
milder or harfher, and others very light, 
fceming mere duft. The grey, black, 
and afh-coloured fands, are the worft of 
all, and are generally found on heaths 
and coaunons. 

The mott tuitable plants for arable lands 
of this kind, are white oats, rye, black 
wheat, and turneps s_ the natural produce 
in weeds, is quick-grafs, forrel, broom, 
furze, fern, and heath. The beft manure 
for them ts either mar), or fuch clay as 
will break with the frofts. Cow-dung 
is alfo faid to be good for fuch lands ; 
and many ule with fuccefs chalk, mud, 
and the half rotten ftraw of dunghills. 
SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of 
flipper, worn on the feet by the greek 
and roman ladies, made of gold, Glk, or 
other precious ftuff, confifting of a fole, 
with an hollow at one extreme to em- 
brace the ancle, but leaving the upper 
part of the foot bare. 
Sandal, is alfo uled for a fhoe or flipper 
worn by the pope, and other romith 
prelates, when they officiate. It is alfo 
the name of a foit of flipper worn by 
feveral congregations of reformed monks. 
This lat confilts of no more than a mere 
leathern fole, faftened with latches or 
buckles, all the reft of the foot being 
Jeft bares The capuchins wear fandals 
the recolleéts, clogs : the former are of 
leather, and the latter of wood, 
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very beautiful native foffil, though tod 
often confounded with the commo 
factitious red arfenic, and with the red 
matter formed by melting the commof 
yellow orpiment. 
It is a pure fubftance, of a very even and 
i jaca) ftruéture, is throughout of tha 
colour which our dyers term an orange 
fcarlet, and is confiderably tranfparen 
even in the thickeft pieces. But though 
with refpeét to colour, it has the advan 
tage of cinnabar while in the mafs, it is 
vaftly inferior to it when both are re 
duced to powders. It is moderately hard 
and remarkably heavy, and when ex 
pofed to a moderate. heat, melts and 
flows like oil: if fet on fire, it burn 
very brifkly. ; 
It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, in 
the copper and filver mines, and is fold 
to the painters, who- find it a very fine 
and valuable red: but its virtues of 
qualities in medicine, are no more afcer4 
tained at this time, than thofe of the 
yellow orpiment. 


ulually met with in loofe granules, o 
the bignefs of a pea, a horfe-bean, or 
larger ; of a pale whitith yellow, tranfs 
parent, and of a refinous fell, brittle, 
very inflammable, of an acrid and aro- 
matic tafte, and diffufing a very pleafant 
{mell when burning. It is produced from 
a {pecies of the juniper, and the cedrus 
baccifera. See the article JUNIPER. - 
It flows only from thefe trees in ho 
countries; but the natives promote it 
difcharge by making incifions in the 
bark. 
What is obtained from the cedar is more 
fragrant, efpecially when burnt; but it 
is feldom to be met with feparate in the 
fhops, both being mixed together under 
the common name of fandarach, 
Sandarach is good in diarrhoeas, and im 
hemorrhages; where its dofe is fro 
ten grains to half a dram: it is alfo 
fometimes prefcribed in gonorrhceas, and 
the fluor albus; but at prefent it is much 
difufed in medicine. It is, however, 
much ufed by our writing-mafters, wha’ 
make a powder of it which they call 
pounce. 
The varnifh-makérs make a kind of: 
varnifh of it by diffolving it in oil of 
turpentine, or linfeed, or in {pirit of | 
wine, See the article VARNISH. 
Gum-fandarach, on its being imported, 
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pays a duty of 5s. 5,29 d. the r1r2 
pounds, and on exportation draws back 
4S: Dacode 
ANDIVER, a whitifh falt, continually 
caft up from the metal, as it is called, 
whereof glafs is made; and fwimming 
| on its furface, is fkimmed off. See the 
article Guass. 
Sandiver is alfo plentifully thrown out 
in the eruptions of vulcanos; fome is of 
‘a fine white, and others tinged bluith, 
or yellowifh. 
 Sandiver is detergent, and good for foul- 
neffes of the fkin. It is alfo ufed by 
gilders of iron. See GILDING, 
ANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, 
made of cerufe; but much inferior to 
the true minium, See the articles Mi- 
NIUM and CERUSE. 
IANDOMIR, a city of little Poland, and 
capital of a Palatinate of the fame name, 
eighty miles north-eaft of Cracow. 
NDVLIET, a town of Brabant, ten 
miles north of Antwerp. 
IAND-watk. See the article WALK. 
ANDWICH, one of the cinque-ports, 
in Kent, ten miles eaft of Canterbury : 
it fends two memhers to parliament, and 
gives the title of earl tothe noble family 
of Montague. 
ANE Memory, in law, denotes found 
| and perfeét memory to do any lawful 
act. See the articles Memory and 
COMPOs,. 
ANGUESSA, a town of Spain, twenty 
miles fouth of Pampeluna: welt long. 
1° 30%, north lat, 42° 40’. 
ANGUIFICATION, in the animal 
ceconomy, the converfion of chyle into 
true blood. See the articles CHYLE, 
CHYLIFICATION and BLooD. 
JANGUINARIA, BLOOD-woRT, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria- monogynia cla{s of 
| plants, the flower of which confilts of 
eight very patent petals; and the fruit is 
an oblong ventricofe capfule, containing 
a great many roundifh and acuminated 
| feeds. 
ANGUINE, in general, fomething a- 
bounding with, or refembling blood. See 
the article BLoop. 
Among heralds, the term fanguine /is 
often given to the colour more ufually 
called murrey; being made of red lake 
tinged with a little {panith brown ; it is 
chiefly ufed in the coats of the knights 
of the bath, and is reprefented, in en- 
graving, by hatches like thofe of purpure. 
See the article PURPURE. 
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SANGUINE-STONE, lapis hematites. See 
the article RAMATITES. 

SANGUIS, BLOOD, in the animal cecono- 
my. Seethearticle BLoop, 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, dragon’s-blood, in’ 
pharmacy. See DRAGON’S-BLOOD, 

SANGUIS HIRCI, goat's blood, in pharmacy, 
the dried blood of a middle-aged goat, 
which’ is efteemed in Germany as a fu- 
dorific, and a great medicine in pleurifies; 
but with us is little regarded. 

SANGUISORBA, BURNET, inbotany, a 

plant of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs, 
with a monopetalous flower, divided into 
four deep fegments, cohering only at the 
ungues; the fruit is a fmall bilocular 
capfule, containing very fmall feeds. 
The great burnet, fanguiforba major, is 
celebrated as a cordial, fudorific, and 
aftringent ; but though great cures are 
faid to have been effected by it, the pre- 
fent practice negleéts it. 

SANGUISUGA, in zoology, a name 
given to the hirado or leech. See the 
article LEECH, 

SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN, among 

the Jews, the greatcouncil of the nation, 
confifting of feventy fenators, taken partly 
from among the priefts and levites, and 
partly out of the inferior judges, who 
formed what was called the leffer fan- 
hedrim. ‘The room they met in, was a 
rotunda, half of which was built with- 
out the temple, and half within. The 
nafi, or prefident of the fanhedrim, fat 
upon a throne, with his deputy on his 
right hand, his fub-deputy on his left, 
and the other fenators ranged in order 
on each fide, ‘ 
The authority of this council was very 
extenfive, for they decided fuch caufes as 
were brought before them by way of 
appeal from the inferior courts ; and the 
king, the high-priefts, and prophets were 
under the jurifdigtion of this tribunal. 
They had the right of judging in capital 
cafes, and fentence of death might not 
be pronounced in any other place ; for 
which reafon the Jews were forced to quit 
this hall, when the power of life and 
death was taken out of their hands, 
forty years before the deftruétion of the 
temple, and three years before the death 
of Chrift. 
There were feveral inferior fanhedrims 
in Paleftine, each of which confifted of 
twenty-three perfons ; all thefe depended 
on the great fanhedrim of Jerufalem. 

SANICLE, /azicula, in botany, a genus 
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tial one being compoled of five com- 
prefled and bihd petals; the fruit is com- 
pofed of two feeds, plane on one fide, 
and convex and fcabrous on the other. 
See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 4. 

‘The leaves of this plant have Jong been 
celebrated for their vulnerary qualities, 
both internally and externally ; but are, 
neverthelefs, difregarded by the prefent 
practitioners, 

SANIDIUM, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of foflils, of the clafs 
of the felenita, but neither of the rhom- 
boidal nor columnar kinds, nor any 
other way diftinguifhable by its external 
figure, being made up of feveral plain, 
flat plates. See the article SELENIT A. 
The felenite of this genus are of no de- 
terminate form, nor confift of any regular 
number of planes or angles, but are 
merely flat, broad, and thin plates or 
tables, compofed of other yet thinner 
plates, like the talcs, but diftinguifhed 
from thofe bodies by this, that thefe 
plates are made up of arrangements of 
flender fibres, difpofed obliquely, but in 
uninterrupted lines acrofs the body. Of 
this genus there are only two known 
fpecies, the one colourlefs and pellucid, 
the other whitith and opake. he firft 
is found pretty frequently about Oxford, 
as alio in Noithamptonthire, Yorkfhire, 
and other counties; the other is very 
common in all parts of Germany, and 
is found alfo in Leicefierfhire, and fome 
other parts of England, but with us 

_ about London it 1s not common. 

SANIES, in medicine, a ferous putrid 
matter, ifluing from wounds ; it differs 
from pus, which is thicker and whiter. 

SAN MATHEO, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, fifty-five miles 
north of the city of Valencia, 

SANQUHAR, a borough town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Nithidale, twenty- 

_ one miles north of Dumfries. 

SANTA ciara, an ifland in the Pacific 
Ocean, fituated in the bay of Guyaquil : 
welt long, 80°, fouth lat. 39 15/. 

ANTA CRUZ, a port-town on the north 
fide of the ifland of Cuba, in North 
America: welt long. 85°.30’, north lat, 

WR BO : 

SANTA Fe, the capital of New Mexico: 
weft long. 109°, north lat. 36°. 

SANTA FE DE BAGOTA, the capital of 
Terra Firma, in South America; weft 
Jong. 74°, north lat. 4° 30’, 
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in the province of Darien, fituated 
a river of the fame name, a little ez 
of the bay of Panama: weft long. 80 
north lat, 7° 40’, 

SANTALUM, sauNDERs, in the m 
teria medica, a hard, odoriferous med 
cinal wood, hrought from the Eaft-T 
dies, of which there are three forts, vi 
the yellow, white and red: the yello 
or citrine faunders, is a beautiful wood 
of the colour of Jemon-peel; of a fm 
fomewhat like a mixture of mufk ar 
rofes, and of a fomewhat acrid and a 
matic tafte, with a flight bitternefs, ‘T 
white faunders refembies the yellow, ai 
is of the fame fragrant fmell and ar 
matic tafte, but in a more remifs degre 
Both thefe forts fhould be chofen foun 
firm, heavy, and of a good finell whe 
cut; they fhould alfo be chofen in 
block, and not cut into chips as the 
ufuaily are, for in this manner they fog 
lofe much of their virtue. The re 
faunders is of a denfe andl compact te} 
ture, remarkably heavy and very ha 
It is brought to us in logs of confide 
able length, the out part of which is 
a dufky, and the inner of a blodd ree 
it has but little fmell, and is of an aufte 
taite, 

All thefe forts are attenuants, and ¢ 
havean aftringency, but the red moft ¢ 
all. They are accounted cordials, a 
are faid to be good in obftrudtions of t 
vifcera ; but they are little uled, exce 
as ingredients in fome of the compofitio: 
of the fhops. 

Santalum 1s a plant of the oftandria- 
nogynia clafs, with a monopetalous cag 
panulated flower, and a berry for its fr 

SANTAREN, a city of Portugal, in 
province of Eftremadura, fituated on tl 
river Tagus, fifty miles north-eaft 
Lifbon. 

SANTEN, a town of Germany, in t 
circle of Weftphalia and dutchy ¢ 
Cleeve, fifteen miles fouth-eaft of the ci 
of Cleeve, fubjeé& to Pruflia, 

SANTERRE, the fouthern divifion of P 
cardy, in France, 

SANTILLANA, a city and port-town ¢ 
Spain, the capital of the eaftern Afturig 
fituated on the bay of Bilcay: welt long 
5°, and north lat. 43° 35’.: 

SANTOLINA, FEMALE SOUTHERN 
WOOD, or LAVENDER-COTTON, a plat 
of the fyngenefia-polygamia clafs, tk 
compound flower of which is uniform 
confilting of a number ee 
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lina, are, in general, the fame with thofe 
of the abrotanum mas, or male fouthern- 
wood : it is however particularly recom- 
mended in uterine complaints ; and its 
feed is good for deftroying worms. See 
the article SOUTHERN- WOOD. ‘ 

ANTOLINOIDES, or ANACYCLUS, 1n 
botany, a plant nearly allied to the co- 
tula, the compound flower of which is 
radiated; the ‘dile being occupied by 
funnel-fhaped hermaphrodite corollule, 
quinquifid at the limb; and the female 
flowers are ligulated ; there are five ca- 
pillary and very fhort ftamina; and the 
feeds are fingle, after each partial flower. 


/} SANTORINI, an ifland of the Archipe- _ 


lago, thirty-five miles in circumference + 
eaft long, 25° 35’, north lat. 36° 10’, 


SAONE, a river of France, which rifes in 


Lorrain, and falls imto the Khone, at 
Lyons. 


SAP, in phyfiology, a juice furnifhed by 


the earth, and changed into the plant, 
confifting of foffil parts, other parts de- 
rived from the air and rain, and others 
from putrified animals, plants, @c. See 
the article JUICE. 

This juice enters the plant in form of a 
fine and fubtile water, which the nearer 
itis tothe root, the more it retains of its 
proper nature ; and the farther from the 
root, and the more aétion it has fuftained, 
the nearer it approaches to the nature of 
the vegetable; confequently, when the 
juice enters the root, it is earthy, watery, 
poor, acid, and fcarcely oleaginous at 
all. In the trunk and branches it is far- 
ther prepared, though it ftil] continues 
acid, as we find by tapping a tree in the 
‘month of February. The fap being here 
carried to the germs or buds, is more 
concoéted ; and here having unfolded the 
leaves, thefe come to ferve as lungs for 
the circulation and farther preparation of 
the juice. By fuch means is the fap ftill 
farther altered and digefted, as it 1s far- 
ther in the petals or leaves of the flowers, 
which tranfmit the juice, now brought to 
a farther fubtility, to the ftamina; thefe 
communicate it to the farina, or duit, in 
the apices, which is, as it were, the male 
feed of the plant; where, having under- 
gone a farther maturation, it is fhed into 
the piftil, which performs the office of an 
pierus os womb: and thug having ac# 
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_ hermaphrodite corollyle, quinguifid at 
the limb; which are each followed by a 
 fingle feed, contained in the cup. 

- ‘The medicinal virtues afcribed to fanto- 
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quired its laft perfection, it gives rife to 
a new fruit or plant. The fap having 
thus gone its ftage, from the root to the 
remote branches, and even the flower ; 
and having, in every part of its progres, 
depofited fomething both for aliment and 
defence, what is redundant paffes out in- 
to the bark, the veflels of which are in- 
ofculated with thofe in which the fap 
mounts ; and through which it defcends 
to the root, and thence to the earth again, 
And thus a circulation is effefted. See 
the article CIRCULATION. 


Sap, or SAPP, in the art of war, is the 


digging deep under the earth of the gla- 
cis, in order to open a covered paflage in- 
to the moat. It is only a deep trench, 
covered at top with boards, husslles, earth, 
fand-bags, &c. and is ufually begun five 
or fix fathoms from the falliant angle of 
the glacis. See the articles FORTIFICA- 


“RION and APPROACHES.: 
SAPHENA, in anatomy, a vein which 


arifing over the malleolus internus up 
along the leg and the inner-part of the 
thigh, difcharges itfelf near the groin in- 
to the crural vein. It is this vein they 
ufually open when they bleed in the foot 
for fuppreflions of the menfes., See the 
article PHLEBOTOMY. ; 5 


SAPHETA, in architelure, is the board 


over the top of a window, placed parallel 
and oppofite to the window ftool at the 
bottom, 


SAPIENTIAL, an epithet applied to cers 


tain books of feripture, calculated for 
our infru&tion and improvement in pru- 
dence or moral wifdom, thus called in 
contradiftin@tion to the hiforical and 
prophctical books. See BrBLE, &c. 
The fapiential books are Proverbs, Cane 
ticles, Ecclefiaftes, the Pfalms, and Job 5 
though fome reckon this lat among tle 
hiftorical books. See the articles Ha- 
GIOGRAPHA, CANTICLES, &c. 


SAPIENTLZE dentes, in anatomy, the two 


laft or inmoft of the dentes molares of the 
upper jaw, one on each fide, thus called 
becaufe they appear not till perfons are 
grown, See the article Tooru, 


SAPIENZA, an ifland and cape in the 


mediterranean fea, on the fouth- welt point 
of the Morea, eaft long. 21% 15’, north 
Jat. 36° qc’. 
in poetry, a kind of verfe 
much ufed by.the Greeks and Latins, 
denominated from theinventrefs Sappho, 
The fapphic verfe conffts of five feet, 
whereof the firft, fourth and fifih are 
trochees, 
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trochees, the fecond a fpondee, and the 
third a dactyl ; as in. 


. ‘i LCT Dieaehee a de 
Aure-\am quif-\quis medi |ocri- \tatem 
Dili- \git, tu-\tus caret \objo- \leti 
Serdi-\bus te- \éti, caret \invi \denda, 


and after every three fapphic verfes, there 
as generally fubjoined an adonic verfe, as 


Sobrius auld. 
See the article ADONIc. 


SAPINDUS, the soarpBERRY-TREE, in 
botany, a plant of the oflandria-digynia 
clafs, the flower of which confifts of four 
oval petals; and the fruit of three cap- 
fules, each including a globofe nut. 

‘The berries of this tree are ufed for wath- 
ing, inftead of foap, whence the englith- 
name.. 

SAPO, soap. See the article Soap. 
SAPONARIA, soaPpwort, in botany, 
a plant of the decandria-digynia clafs, 
the flower of which confifts of five petals, 
with a plane limb; and its fruit an uni- 
locular capfule, containing a number of 
fmall feeds. : 

The root of this plant is accounted ape- 
rient, corroborant, and fudorifie; and 
even preferred by fome to faffafras in 
thefe intentions. The jeaves, agitated 
with water, raife a faponaceous froth, 
which has nearly the fame effeéts with fo- 
lutions of foap itfelf, in taking out fpots 
_ from cloaths, whence the name, 
SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which, in 
its fineft tate, is extremely beautiful and 
valuable, and (econd only to the diamond 
in loftre, hardnefs, and price. Its pro- 
per colour is a pure blue; in the finett 
fpecimens it is of the deepeft azure, and 
in others varies into palenefs in thades of 
all degrees between that and a pure cry- 
ftal brightnels and water, without the 
Jeaft tinge of colour, but with a Juftre 
much fuperior to the cryftal. They are 
diftinguifhed into four forts, wiz. the 
blue fapphire, the white fapphire, the 
water fapphire, and the milk fapphire, 
The gem known to us by this name is 
extremely different from the fapphire of 
the antients, which was only a femi-opake 
ftone, of a deep blue, veined with white, 
and fpotted with {mall gold-coloured 
fpangles, in the form of ars, and was 
only a more beautiful kind of the lapis 
Jazuli z+ but our fapphire they have de- 
{cribed under the name of beryllus aero- 
ides, or the fky-blue beryl. 

The fineft fapphires in the world are 


brought from the kimgdom of Pegu, i 
the Eaft-Indies, where fome are foun 
perfeétly colourlefs, and others of all th 
fhades of blue; thefe are all found in th 
pebble-form. We have very fine fap 
phires alfo, partly pebble, partly cryftal 
fhaped, from Bifnagar, Conanor, Cali 
cut, and the ifland of Ceylon : thefe alfo 
are of all the fhades of blue. And in Cey- 
lon there are fometimes found a fort of 
baftard gems, of a mixed nature between 
the fapphire and ruby. The occidental 
are from Silefia, Bohemia, and many 
other parts of Europe ; but though thefe 
are often very beautiful ftones, they are 
greatly inferior, both in luftre and hard- 
nefs, to the oriental, 

The fapphire is faid to have very great 
virtues asa cordial, fudorific, and alexi-| 
pharmic; but we have no good teftimo- 
ny of any body’s having ever found this 
by experiment, 

For the manner of making counterfeit! 
fapphires, fee the article Ismitation or 
counterfeiting of GEMS in glafs. 

SAPPHIRINE watTer, in the materia 

medica, alfo called blue eye-water, is 
thus prepared ; pour a pint of lime-water, 
made ftrong and frefh, into a copper- 
veffel, add to it a dram of crude fal ar- 
moniac, and throw in fome filings or 
{mall pieces of copper, and let it ftand till 
it has acquired a beautiful colour, 
This is ufed as an eye- water ; as alfo to 
deterge old ulcers: and fometimes it is 
mixed with other things in injeétions in 
gonorrhceas, 

SAQUEM, a port-town fituated on the 
Red-fea, in the province of Abex, in 
Africa: eaft long. 38° 30’, and north 
lat. 19°. 

SAR, a river in Germany, which rifes in 
Alface, and falls into the Mofelle, a little 
above Triers. ; 

SARABAITES, a fort of monks among 
the antient chriftians, who did not refort 
to the wildernefs as others did, but lived — 
publicly in cities. Two or three of them — 
ufually dwelt together, but they had no 
rule or government; they however ob- 
ferved very ftrict fafts; wore loofe (leeves, 
wide ftockings, coarfe cloaths, frequent- 
ly fighed, and always bitterly inveighed 
againtt the clergy. 

SARABAND, a mufical compofition in — 
triple time, the motions of which are 
flow and ferious. - 4 
Saraband is alfoa dance to the fame mea- _ 
fure, which ufually terminates when the — 
hand that beats rifes ; by which it is dif- 

tinguithed 


F inguifhed from a courant, which ends 
| when the hand that beats the time falls ; 
/ and is otherwife much the fame as the 
; minuet. 

| The faraband is faid to be originally de- 
rived from the Saracens, and is ulually 


| tanettes, 
ARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia ; 
| fo called from the word fara, which fig- 
nifies a defart, as the greateft part of Ara- 
bia is : and this being the country of Ma- 
homet, his difciples were called Saracens, 
ARAGOSSA, the capital of the province 
| of Arragon in Spain ; welt long. 1° 15’, 
and north lat, 41° 32’. 

ARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter ex- 
preffion which has the true point of fatyr, 
by which the orator fcoffs and infults his 
enemy: fuch was that of the Jews to our 
Saviour, He faved others, himfelf he 
| cannot fave. 

ARCOCELE, in furgery, a fpurious 
| rupture, or hernia, wherein the tefticle is 
confiderably tumified or indurated, like a 
| fcirrhus, or much enlarged by a flefhy 
excrefcence, which is frequently attended 
with acute pains, and fometimes ulcera- 
tion, fo as to degenerate at laft intoa 
| cancerous difpofition. See HERNIA. 
When the tumour of the tefticle is ac- 
companied with hardnefs, the caufes are 
| much the fame with thofe of a fcirrhus. 
| When there is a flefhy excrefcence, then 
the caufe is ufually fome contufion or 
other external violence. The tumour 
differs as to its imagnitude, being fre- 
quently no larger than a hen’s egg, tho’ 
fometimes as big as a man’s filt. The 
figns whereby the farcocele may be dif- 
tinguifhed from other ruptures are princt- 
cipally the hardnefs of the tumour, and 
its feat being in the tefticle ; whereas the 
true hernie are diftinct from the tefticle, 
and fofter to the touch, If a farcocele 
be not timely brought to a fuppuration, 
it very eafily degenerates into a cancer ; 
and if both tefticles are affected, caftra- 
tion is often neceflary ; but if the tu- 
mour proceeds through the unguen, up 
to the abdomen, even caftration will be 
ufelefs, and death is the confequence, 

A recent farcocele, according to Heilter, 
may frequently be fuppurated by digeftive 
medicines, as well internal as external. 
When thefe medicines prove ineffectual, 
the fize and pain of the tumour increafe, 
and it feems inclined towards a cancerous 
difpofition, if it has not reached the ring 
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| danced to the found of the guitar or cal- . 


SAR 
of the abdominal mufcles, there is then 
but one way left of relieving the patient, 
and that is by a dextrous and timely ex- 
tirpation of the difordered tefticle, or both 
if they are affeéted, which is termed caftra- 
tion, and renders the patient impotent, 
In this operation the fpermatic veffels are 
firft to be tied fecurely, with a ligature 
near the inguen, and afterwards divided, 
to give the patient lefs pain; andasa 
divifion of thefe veffels, which are fo 
much enlarged, may be attended with a 
fatal hemorrhage, it may be prudent, 
for the greater fecurity, to pafs a double 
ligature round thofe veffels, one below 
the other; or elfe not to extirpate the tef- 
ticle fo foon as it is freed from the fcro- 
tum, and its veffels ftri€tly tied, but to 
wait a few days, till the tefticle beginsto ~ 
grow flaccid and mortifies, which is a 
fign the fpermatic veflels are well fe- 
cured, and may be divided without any 
danger; but if that does not follow, the 
ligature is not ftrié&t enough, and another 
muft be made much tighter, 
If apatient fhould be troubled with a flefhy 
excrefcence upen his tefticle, which is in 
other refpeéts found, and finds no relief 
from medicines, the telticle may be pre- 
ferved, and yet the patient freed from his 
diforder, by opening the fcrotum, and 
extirpating the offending part only, —‘ 
With regard to the dreffing, it 1s to be 
done with fcraped lint, and comprefles, 
and fecured by a proper bandage ; and 
to abate the inflammation, which fome- 
times arifes, a difcutient cataplafm may 
be ufed, and the wound afterwards treat- 
ed with fome digeftive ointment of vul- 
nerary balfam. See Wounp. 
SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum- 
refin, which approaches greatly to the 
nature of the fimple gums. See the ar- 
ticles Gum and Resin. 
It is brought to us from Perfia and 
Arabia, in fma!] granules, moderately 
heavy, and of a whitifh, brownifh, ot 
reddifh colour, very friable, of a faintith 
difagreeable fmell, and of an acrid and 
naufeous tafte. 
Hoffman abfolutely condemns the inter- 
nal ule of it. However it is recommended 
in ophthalmias, and defluxions of a fharp 
matter upon the eyes; and is generally | 
ordered to be diffulved in milk for this 
purpofe. ¢ 
SARCOLOGY is that part of anatomy 
which treats of the foft parts, viz. the 
mulcles, inteftines, arteries, veins, nerves, 
and 


A See 


and fat. See Muscieé, INTESTINES, @c, 
SARCOMA, in furgery, denotes any flethy 
excrefcence. See EXCRESCENCE, 
Sarcomata of the nofe, eyes, @c. may 
be fometimes removed by cauftics ; but 
the extirpating them with the knife or 
_ fciffars is the fafeft and moft eligible me- 
thod. The wound fhould be fuffered to 
bleed a while, after which it may be wafh- 
ed with collyrium made of aloes, tutty, 
and fugar of lead, mixed in rofe-water. 
SARCOPHAGOUS mepicinés, in fur- 
gery, ©c, are thofe which eat away 
roud flefh, and otherwife called cauttics. 
See the article CAUSTICS. 
SARCOTICS, in furgery, medicines which 
generate flefh in wounds. See the articles 
- WounpD and VULNERARY. 
SARCULATION, in the antient agri- 
culture, a kind of hoeing, ufed to root 
up the weeds in the peas, Ge, 
SARDA, the PILcHAaRD, in ichthyology. 
See the article PincHARD. 
SaRDA, the CARNELIAN, in natural hiftory, 
See the article CARNELIAN. 


SARDACHATES, a beautiful fpecies of SARPLAR of awool, the fame with a po 


agat, of a cloudy and {potted fleth co- 

lour. See the article AGAT, ‘ 

’ SARDAM, a port-town of Holland, fitu- 
ated on the north-fide of the Wye, feven 
iniles north-weft of Amfterdam. 

SARDINIA, an ifland of the Mediterra- 
nean, fituated between 8° and 10° eaft 
Jong, and between 39° and 41° north lat. 
It is about one hundred and forty miles 
long, and fixty broad; and gives the 
title of king to the duke of Savoy, under 
whofe dominion it is. 

SARDIS, the antient capital of Lydia, in 
Afia, now in ruins. 

SARDONYX, in natural hiftory, a genus 

of femi-pellucid gems, of the onyx-{truc- 
ture, zoned or tabulated, and compofed 
of the matter of the onyx variegated with 
that of the red or yellow carnelian. See 
the articles CARNELIAN and ONYX, 
Of this ftone there are feveral beautiful 
fpecies; as, 1. The thin zoned red far- 
donyx ; or whitith onyx with thin fnow- 
white and red zones, 2. The broad 
zoned red: fardonyx ; or horny onyx, 
with pun@tuated zones. 3. The horny 
onyx, with whitifh and yellow zones ; 
and is properly the yellow fardonyx and 
the chryfolite onyx of the antients. 4. 
‘The orange-coloured fardonyx ; or bluith 
white onyx, with orange-coloured and 
whitifh zones. 


SARFE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of cy- 
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prinus, with the iris of the eye and 
the fins and tailred, ‘See Cy PRINUs. 
This is a large fpecies, and fomew 
refembles the roach, buit it is narro 
in proportion to its length, being, wh 
full grown, ten inches Jong, and no mo 
than three in breadth in the largeft pa 

SARGUS, in ichthyology, one of the fpeci 
of fparus, which have the teeth in t 
jaws broad. See the article SPARUs. | 
The fargus is the yellow {parus with 
black annular mark at the tail. | 

SARK, a little ifland between Guernf 
and Jerfey, fubjeét to Great Britain. | 

SAROTHRA, in botany, a genus of th 
pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, tl 
calyx of which is a fingle-leafed, ereg 
permanent, perianthium, divided into foy 
linear acute fegments ; the corolla confif 
of five linear, fpear-fhaped, acute, dec 
duous petals, fomewhat longer than th 
cup; the fruit is an oblong, acute, cq 
loured capfule, containing only one ce 
with three valves; the feeds are numerou: 
very fmall, and kidney-fhaped. 


ket or half a fack. 
SARRACENA, in botany, a plant of t 
polyandria-monogynia clafs, with a r 
faceous flower, confifting of five o 
petals; the fruit is a roundifh capfu 
containing a great many roundihh feed 
SARRASIN, or SarRRAZIN, in fortifics 
tion, the fame with herle. See the ai 
ticle HERSE, } 
SARRITION, in the antient hufband 
the fame with what we call hoeing. 
the article HOEING. . 
SARSAPARILLA, in pharmacy, th 
root of the rough fmilax of Peru, con 
fitting of a great number of long ftring 
hanging from one head; thefe long roots 
the only parts made ule of, are about th 
thicknefs of a goofe-quill, or thicke 
flexible, and compofed of fibres runnin 
their whole length: they have a bitteri 
but not ungrateful tafte, and no fmell 
and as to their medicinel virtues, the 
are fudorific and attenumt, and fhou 
be given in decoétion, or by way of diet. 
drink. q 
SARSINA, atowitof Romania, in Italy 
twenty-three miles fouth ¢ Ravenna, — 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy, is both a 
abduétor and elevator, firving to mov 
the legs upwards and forwards, determi 
ing them to crofs each oher, as taylor 
fit withthem, whence thename ; it rif 
from the internal part of he anterior ant 
fuperioy 


fuperior fpine of the ileum ; and defcend- 

ing obliquely, is inferted into the upper 

and inner part of the tibia. 

' SARUM, or OLD Sarum, 2 borough- 
town of Wilthhire, fituated a little north 
of Salifbuty. 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

SASSAFRAS, in pharmacy, the wood of 

an american tree, of the laurel-kind, 
imported in large ftraight blocks: itis 
faid to be warm, aperient, and corrobo- 
rant; and frequently employed, with 
good faccefs, for purifying and {weeten- 
ing the blood and juices; for which pur- 
pofe an infufion, in the way of tea, is 
a very pleafant drink : its oil is very fra- 
grant, and pofleffes moft of the virtues of 
the wood. 
It is an excellent diuretic and diaphore- 
tic, and therefore good in obftructions of 
the vifcera, cachexies, fcorbutic com- 
plaints, and in the venereal difeafe. 

SASSARI, atown of Sardinia, fixty-five 
miles north of Oriftagni, 

SAS VAN GHENT, a town of Dutch 
Flanders, twelve miles north of Ghent. 
SATELLITE, in altronomy, the fame 
with a fecondary planet, or moon; fo 
called from its continually waiting upon 
or revolving round one of the primary 

planets. See the article PLANET. 
Thus the moon may be called the fatellite 
of the earth: but the term is chiefly ap- 
plied to the new-difcovered planets, which 
make their revolution about faturn and 
jupiter, See the articles MOoN, JUPITER, 
and SaTuRN. 

SATIR, Satire, or Satyr, SeeSaTYr. 

SATISFACTION, in law, is the giving 
a recompence for fome injury done ; or 
the payment of money due on bond, 
judgment, &c, 

SATRAPA,. or SaTrapeEs, in perfian 
antiquity, debotes an admiral; but more 
commonly the governor of a province, 

SATTIN, a glofly kind of fiik fiuff, the 
-warp of which is very fine, and {tands 
out fo as to cover the coarfer woof. 

Some fattins are quite plain, others 
wrought ;. fome flowered with gold or 
filver, and others ftriped, @c. 

The chinefe fattins are niolt valued, be- 
caufe of their cleaning and bleaching ea- 


luftre : in other refpeéts they are inferior 
to thofe of Europe. 


fily, without lofing any thing of their 
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with abforbents, See ABSORBENTS> 


SATURATION, in chemiftry, is the im- 


pregnating an acid with an alkali, or vice 
verfa, till either will receiye no more, and 
the mixture will become neutral. 


SATURDAY, the feventh or Jait day of 


the week, fo called from the idol Seater, 
worfhiped on this day by the antient 
Saxons, and thought to be the fame as 
the Saturn of the Latins. Saturday an- 
fwers tothe jewith fabbath, SeeSaBBATH, 


SATUREIA, savory, in botany, a genus 


of the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of 
plants, with a monopetalous ringent 
flower, and no pericarpium ; the feeds, 
which are four and roundifh, being con- 
tained in the bottom of the cup. 

The leaves of fummer-favory are very 
pungent, warm, and aromatic ; and af- 


ford, in diftillation with water, a fubtile - 


effential oil. Both are efteemed good in 
crudities of the ftomach, afthmas, and 
meftrual obitrutions. 


SATURN, h, in altronomy, the remoteft — 


of the fuperior planets, which, by reafon 
of its great diftance from the fun, fhines 
but with a feeble light. See PLANET, 


Though Galileo's telefcope ws fufficient - 


to difcover all jupiter’s moons, it could 
not reach faturn’s, on account of their 
great diftance ; but yet this fagacious ob- 
ferver found faturn, by reafon of his 
ring, had a very odd appearance ; for his 


giafs was not good enough to exhibit the _ 


true thape of a ring, but’ only @ con. 
fufed idea of that and fatura together, 
which, in the year 1610, he advertifed in 


«* Altifimum planetam tergeminum ob- 
‘© férvavi;”’ 7, e. LT have oblerved faturn 
to have three bodies. 
This odd phenomenon perplexed the af- 
tronomers very much, and various hypo 
thefes were formed to folve it; all which 
appeared trifling to the happy Huygenius, 
who applied biméelf purpofely to improve 
the grinding of glaffes, and perfecting 
long telefcones, to arrive at a more accu- 
rate notion of this planet and its appen- 
dage. Accordingly, in 1655, he ccn- 
ftruéted a telefcope of twelve feet; and 
viewing faturn divers times, he difcover- 
ed fomething like a ring encompafling his 
body; which afterwards, with a tube of 
twenty-three feet, he obferved more dif- 
tinétly, and alfo difcovered a fatellite re- 
volving about the planet. This huyge- 
nian fatellite is the fourth in order from 
faturn. See plate CCKXXVI. fig. 5. 
In the year 1659, Huygens publithed his 
16 P. difcovery 
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the whole planetary fyftem, tthere being 
nothing of that nature hitherto» diifcovered 
in any of the other planets. Hepler, in 
his Epitom. Aftron, Copernic.. aind after 
him Dr. Halley, in bis er.quirsy into the 
caufes of variation of the needJle,, Philof. 
Tranfact. n° 195, fuppofe oury earth may 
be compofed of feveral crufts; ow fhells, 
one within another, and concenttric toeach 
other, 


SAT 


difcovery in relation to faturn’s ring, in 
the letters of this fentence tranfpofed. 
. $$ Anoulo cingitur tenui plano, nufquam 
*¢ coherente, ad eclipticam inclinato;” 
4.é. faturn is encompaffed by a thin plane 
ring, no where cohering to his body, and 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. This 
inclination of the ring to the ecliptic is 
determined to be about 31 degrecs by 


Huygens, Romer, Picard, Campani, 
€&c. tho’ by a method not very definitive. 
However, fince the plane of the ring is 
inclined to the plane of the earth’s motion, 
it is evident, when faturn is fo fituated 
that the plane of this ring paffeth through 
the earth, we can then fee nothing of it ; 
mor can we fee it when'the,plane pafles 
tween the fun and the earth, the dark 
fide being then turned to us, and only a 
dark lift appearing upon the planet, which 
is probably the fhadow of the ring. In 
-other fituations the ring will appear ellip- 
tical, more or lefs; when it is mott fo, 
the heavens appear through the ecliptic 
ipace on each fide faturn (which are call- 
ed the anf), and a fixed ftar was once 
obferved by Dr, Clarke's father in one 
of them, 
The nodes of the ring are in 19° 435’ 
of virgo and pifces. During faturn’s 
heliocentric motion from 19° 45’ to the 
oppolite node, the fun enlightens the 
northern plane of the ring. 
ince faturn defcribes about one degree 
~ .4n a month, the ring will be viftble thro’ 
a good iclefcope till within about fifteen 
or twenty days before and after the pla- 
net is in 19° 4.35’ of virgoor pifcis, “Ihe 
_ time therefore may be found by an ephe- 
meris, in which faturn, feen from the 
earth, fhall be in thofe points of the eclip- 
tic; and likewife when he will be feen 
trom the earth in 19° 45’ of gemini 
and fagittarius, when the ring will be 
moft open, and in the belt pofition to be 
viewed, 
‘There have been fome grounds to con- 
jeCture that faturn’s ring turns round an 
axis; but that is not yet demonftrable. 
This wonderful ring, i fome fituations, 
does alfo appear double ; for Caffini, in 
1675, obferved it to be diffeéted quite 
yound by a dark elliptical line, dividing 
it, as it were, in two rings, of which the 
inner one appeared brighter than the 
other. This was oftentimes obferved af- 
gerwards, with tubes of thirty-four and 
twenty feet, and more evidently in the twi- 
Jight or moon-light, than in a darker fky, 
his ring is the moft remaxkable thing in 


ring of faturn may be the freagyment or 
remaining ruins of his formerlly exterior 
fhel!, the reft of which is brokern or fallen 
down upon the body of the planet. And 
if faturn ever had fuch a fhelll round it, 
its diameter would then have ayppreared as 
big to an eye at the fun, as thzat of jupi- 
ter doth now, when feen from thence, 


And if fo, then itis ppolffible the 


Since the outward margin of tthe ring is” 
diftant from faturn 2 3 of fatusrm’s femi- | 
diameter, this cannot be feen at the di- | 


flance of 64 degrees from faturrn”s equa- 
tor, in whofe plane the ring 1s placed. 
Therefore, a fpe&tator, placed ima lati- 


are 


tude higher than that, can newer fee the — 


ring at all; fothat there is a zone of al- 


mott 93 degrees broad towards either 


pole, to whom this famous rimg can ne- 
ver appear. And as the fpeéitator fhall 
move nearer the pole, firft one, then the 
fecond fatellite, next the third amd fourth, 
and, when he is come within one degree 
of the pole, even the fifth fatelliite cannot 
be feen, unlefs by refraction; aind, in the 


winter-time, neither fun moom nor any — 


planet will be there vifible, unieds perhaps 
a comet. 

If the eye be fuppofed to be placed in the 
equator of faturn, or in the zone nearly 
adjoining, it can never fee *thofe flars 
that-are in or very near the equator, nor 
any one of the fatellites ; becaufe the ring 
will always hide them; and then at the 
equinoxes it cannot fee the fun; and if it 
were any where elle placed, it could not 
then feethe ring ; becaufe neither of its faces 
will then appear illuminated by the fun. 
The breadth of this ring it is hard to de- 
termine from our earth, becaufe its thick- 
nefs is fo finall; but Mr. Huygens 
makes it to be about 600 german miles. 
For one half of faturn’s year (viz. fif- 
teen of ours) only one face of the ring 


will be enlightened by the fan 3 whence — 


the inhabitants, which may be fuppofed 
to live in that hemifphere to which this 


face of the ring is turned, orto whom it _ 


is fummer, will fee that past of the ring” 


which is above their horizon, fhining — 


faintly by day, as our moor doth when 


ul thers 
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we 
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the fun is above our horizon, but brighter 
and Rronger by night, as ow moon doth 
in the fun’s abfence: and, after fun-fet, 
the eaflern part of this enlightened arch 
will fall within the fhadow of faturn ; 
which thade will afcend, as night comes 
on, and at night will be at the highett; 
ana then will defcend again towards the 
weltern part of the ring, according as 
the fun comes more and more to the eaft- 
ward, 

This enlightened arch will always thew 
how to defcribe a meridian line ; for a 
plane perpendicular to the horizon, and 
pafling through the vertex of the arch, 
will be in the true meridian. 

To an eye placed any where without, 
and at lefs than fifty degrees diftant from 
the equator, this enlightened arch of the 
ring will appear concave as well as con- 
vex, like a kind of furnace or vault, rif- 
ing above the horizon: but to an eye 
more than 52 minutes, and lefs than 64 
degrees, diftant from the equator, the 
hollow or concave part will not be vi- 
fible ; but there will appear a brightifh 
body arifing, as it were out of the 
ground, and contiguous tothe horizon. 
For the other half of faturn’s year, while 
the fun declines towards the deprefled 
pole, or during the fifteen years winter, 
the ring will not be vifible, as having 
not that face illuminated which is turned 
to the fpectator’s eye ; but, however, will 
render itfelf fenfible, by covering from 
the fight fuch ftars and parts of the hea- 
vens as are oppofite to it, or apparently 
behind it. The fhade of the ring alfo will 
be extended more and more towards the 
nearer pole; fo that to an eye placed any 
where within the aforefaid {pace, the fun, 
when he attains fuch a certain declina- 
tion, will appear to be covered or eclipf- 
ed juft at noon, and then ftraight to 
emerge out of the fhadow. The next 
day, the like phenomenon wil! happen, 
but the eclipfe will begin fooner, and 
will be over later: and thefe meridian 
eclipfes will daily increafe in their dura- 
tion until the middle of winter ; and 
then they will decreafe again gradually, 
till at Jaft they will come to nothing 
again, viz. when the fun, returning 
from the tropic, hath the fame declina- 
tion as he had when thefe meridional 
eclipfes began. 

And this will happen, if an eye be placed 
in any latitude greater than 25 or 26 
degrees ; but if in a latitude lefs than 


this, when the meridional darknefs is of ° 
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the greateft duration, the fun will fudden- 


ly ra ua in the meridian, and then — 


ftraightw4y will be eclipfed again. The 
next day there wi!l appear the like fort of 
light, but it will lait longer ; and this 
meridian light will grow {till longer 
and longer in duration, till mid-winter, 
and then, like the darknefs above-men- 
tioned, it will be continually decreafing, 
until it quite difappear. 

And from hence it is plain, that there is 
the greateft difference between fummer 
and winter in the globe of faturn, of all 
the other planets; and this both on the 
account of the long duration of each, and 
the great declination of the fun from the 
equator ; and alfo by reafon of thefe me- 
ridional darkneffes of the winter, arifing 
from the ring’s eclipfing the fun, 

If an eye were placed in faturn, the dia- 
meter of the fun would appear almoft ten 
times lefs than it doth to us; and confe- 
quently his difc, light, and heat will be 
there ninety times Jefs. Saturn’s year is 
almoft thirty of ours ; but the length of 


his day is yet uncertain, becaufe the time — 


of his revolution round his axis is not yet 
known; but Mr. Huygens judges they 
are longer than the days of jupiter, That 
great altronomer fuppofeth the axis of fa- 
turn to be perpendicular to the plane of 
his ring, and of the orbits of the fatel- 
lites : if fo, then there will be the fame 


pofition of the equator and poles, as to 


the fixed flars, as there is in our earth s 
the fame pole-ftar and the fixed ftars will 
appear to rife and fet after the fame man- 
ner, in the fame latitudes. ‘There is a 
vaft inequality, in the length of the day, 
in feveral parts of this planet; and as 
great a diverfity of fummer and winter ; 
which depends on the quantity of the in- 
clination of the plane of the quator to 
the plane of the orbit of faturn round the 
fun, which Huygens makes to be 51 de- 
grees, which is almoft one third more 
than our earth, where yet the differences 
and variety of feafons and weather are 
very fenfble. For in faturn, in the lati-. 
tude of 0 degrees, the longeft day will 
have no night at all, and the longeft 
night will have no day. And the two 


frigid zones will be each of them 62 de- — 


grees broad, at leaft ten times as large 
as the whole furface of our earth. The 
eye thus placed will! be able to difcern 
none of the planets but jupiter, which will 
appear always to accompany the fun, and 
never to be from him above 37 degrees. 
The parallax of the fun in faturo is but 

16 Px nine 
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nine feconds, and therefore infenfible ; 
but the parallaxes of all his moons or fa- 
tellites are very confiderab'e, and there- 
fore their diftances from him will be eafi- 
jy computable. 

For the other particulars relating to the 
aftronomy of faturn, fee PLANET, Co- 
PERNICAN, DiaMeTER, DISTANCE, 
INcLINATION, PERIOD, &e. 


Satellites of SATURN, are five moons; the. 


firft or inmoft of which revolves about fa- 
turn in 1 day, 21 hours, and 18 mi- 


nutes, at the diftance of near two femi- . 


diameters of the ring; the feeond in 2 
days, 17 hours, and 41 minutes, at the 
diftance of 2 2 femi-diameters ; the third, 
in 4 days, 12 hours, and 25 minutes, 
at the diltance of 32 femi-diameters ; 
the fourth, in 15 days, 22 hours, and 
at minutes, at the diftance of 8 femi- 
diameters; and the fifth, in 70 days, 
22 hours, and 4 minutes, at the di- 
lance of 23 5, femi-diameters of faturn’s 
ring. 
In the beginning of the year 1665, the 
celebrated Mr. Huygens, as already 
obfeived, difcovered the biggeft of fa- 
turn’s fatellites; the other ra fatellites 
of faturn were all the difcovery of Mr. 
Caffini, the third and fifth in the years 
1671, 1672, and 16733; but the firft and 
fecond were not difeovered till the year 
‘1684, by extraordinary telefcopes of 
eighty, one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred feet in Jength, 
SATURN, in chemiltry, &c. an appella- 
tion given tolead. See LEAD, 
SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black 
colour, in blazoning the arms of fove- 
reign princes. Sce the articles SABLE, 
CoLour, and BLazONING. 
SATURNALIA, in roman antiquity, a 
feftival obferved about the middle of De- 
' cember, in honour of the god Saturn, 
' whom Lucan introduces, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremonies oblerved on this 
occafion thus: ** During my whole reign, 
which lafts but for one week, no pub- 
“Tic bufinefs is done; there is nothing but 
drinking, finging, playing, creating ima- 
ginary kings, placing fervants with their 
matters at table, &c, There fhall be no 
difputes, reproaches, &c. but the rich 
and peor, maftcrs and flaves, fhail be 
equal,” &e. 
On this fcttival the Romans facrificed 
bare-heaced, contrary to their cullem at 
other facrifices. 
SATURNINE, an appellation given to 
8 
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SATYR, in the heathen mythology, a fae 


SaTyR, or SATIRE, in matters of litera- 


- indeed, as we fhall fee hereafter, to un~ 


SAT 


perfons of a melancholy difpofition, as 
being fuppofed under the influence of the 
lanet faturn, See MELANCHOLY, 


bulous kind of demi-god, or rural deity, 
of the antient Romans, reprefiented with 
goat’s feet, and fharp pricked up ears. 
Some think the notion of thefe fatyrs 
might have been derived from the mon- 
keys known at prefent under the fame 
name, See the article MONKEY, 


ture, a difcourfe or poem, expofing the 
vices and follies of mankind. 

The fatyr of the Greeks differed from that 
of the Romans, as being a kind of inter- 
Jude annexed to tragedy, with a view to 
remove from the audience too melancholy 
impreffions. But fatyr, as we now have | 
it, is entirely roman, if we may believe 
Quintilian, who fays, ** Satira quidem 
tota nofira eft;”’ or Horace, who ftyles 
Ennius the inventor of a poem, unknown 
to the Grecians, meaning fatyr, accord- | 
ing to the opinion of all his interpreters, 
Scaliger however exprefly denies it to be 
of roman original; and there is reafon, 


derftand thefe expreffions of Quintilian | 
and Horace with fome abatement. Thole 
that will not allow it to be derived from — 
the Grecians, but entirely roman, main 
tain that fatyr fhould be writ with an 7, 
not ay; and that it is not derived from 
fatyrus, but fatur; fatira therefore is 
the fame as fatura, as maximus antiently 
MAXUMUS. 
When the Romans grew more polite, 
thefe kind of verfes refined in proportion, | 
but they ftill retained their jibes and ban- 
ters, and kept fo far to their firft infti- 
tution, as to make the follies of human 
life the obje& of their ridicule. From 
hence proceeded fatyr, fo called from 
thesfarrago and variety of matter it con~ 
tained. It was improved likewife with 
mufic and dancing,: which, confidering 
its being carried on in dialogue, made it 
refemble fomewhat of the dramatic kind 5 
nor had the Romans any thing that came. 
fo near the drama as this did. After-_ 
wards when they had received both tra- 
gedy and comedy from the Grecians, they 
were fo taken wiih the novelty, that fatyr 
for fome time lay negiecied : but coming: 
again into efteem, it was added as akind 
of exodium to comedy, Thus things 
went on for fome years ull Ennius arofe, 
endued with wit and true poetic fre, who 

odterving 
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obferving how fond the prople were of 
feeing the vices of mankindexpofed upon 
the ftage, thought a poem or the faid fub- 
je€t, without the decoration of fcenes and 
aétion, might have the fame effect. Ac- 
cordingly he attempted fatyrs in the fame 
form we now fee them, oily he did not 
confine himfelf to the hexameter, but 
made ufe of all forts of mzafure. The 
remains we have of this poet are noble 
indications of the ftrength of his genius ; 
and Horace and Virgil have fhewn what 
opinion they had of his writings, by bor- 
rowing fo much from them, After En- 
nius fucceeded Pacuvius ; but his works 
are all loft, excepting fome fragments, 
and thofe of uncertain authority. Next 
came Lucilius, of whom alfo we have 
fome fragmests remaining: but his ex- 
cellencies and imperfeétions are very am- 
ly fet forth by Horace, whofe words we 
ave no occafion to cite here. 
It muft be allowed however, that one fpe- 
cies of fatyr owes its perfection to Ho- 
race, as another does to Juvenal, A 
third kind was the varronian or menip- 
pean fatyr, fo called from Menippus, a 
cynic philofopher among the Grecians, 
whofe dofirine Varro followed. It was a 
fort of medley, confifting of not only all 
kinds of verfe, but of verfe and profe 
mixed together ; a fpecimen of which we 
have in Petronius’s Satyricon. We have 
none of Varro’s poetical works remain- 
ing, except fome fmall fragments; which 
is the more to be lamented, confidering 
the charaéter Quintilian gives of him, 
that he was the moft learned of all the 
Romans. 
The word fatyr was antiently taken in a 
lefs reftrained fenfe than it is at prefent, 
not only as denoting a fevere poem againft 
vice, but as confifting of precepts of vir- 
tue, and the praifes of it: and even in 
the fatyrs, as they are called, of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perfius, @c. which are 
principally levelled againft the weaknefs, 
the follies, or vices of mankind, we find 
many direétions, as well as incitements, 
to virtue. Such ftrokes of morality Ho- 
race is full of; and in Juvenal they oc- 
cur very frequently, All ofthem, fome- 
times, correét vice like moralifts; we 
may fay, like divines rather than fatyrifts, 
With refpect to the nature and different 
fpecies of it, fatyr, in general being a 
poem defigned to reprove the follies and 
vices of mankind, is twofold; either 
the jocofe, as that of Horace; or the 
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ferious, like that of Juvenal; the former 
hidden, the latter open: that generall 
makes fport with vice, and expofes it 
to ridicule; this probes is to the bot- 
tom, and puts it to the torture: and 
fo far is it from not deferving the title 
of fatyr, as fome pretend, that it feems 
rather a more noble fpecies of it; and 
the genteel ftrokes of Horace, how in- 
genious foever, are lefs affecting than 
the poetic rage and commendable zeal 
of Juvenal, 

They both agree in being pungent and 
cutting, yet are diftinguifhed by very 
evident marks, The one is pleafant and 
facetious, the other angry and auftere: 
the one fmiles ; the other ftorms: the - 
foibles of mankind are the object of one; 
greater crimes of the other : the former is 
always in the pleafing ftyle; the latter 
generally in the fublime: that abounds 
with wit only ; this adds to the falt bit- 
ternefs and acrimony. Either kind of 
fatyr may be writ in the dialogue or 
epiftolary manner; and we have inftances 
of both forms in Horace, Juvenal, and 
Perfius, As fome of Horace’s, which 
are called fatyrs, are as truly epiftles 5 
fo many of his epiftles might as well be 
called fatyrs: for example, Qui fit Me- 
cenas, &c, might, with equal reafon, 
be reckoned among the epiftles; and 
Prima didie mibi, &c, among the dif- 
courfes or fatyrs ; if the author or editor 
had fo thought fit, 

The chief fatyrifts among the antients are 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perfius; thofe 
among the moderns, Regnier, and Boi- 
leau, in French ; and Dryden, Oldham, 
Rochefter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, 
&c. among the Englith. 


SATYRIUM, coaT’s sTONES,. a genus 


of the gynandria-diandria clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of five ovato- 
oblong petals; and its fruit isan oblong, | 
unilocular capfule, containing a great 
many fcobiform and very fmall feeds. 

The root of this plant is compofed of two 
oval bulbs, of a whitith colour, a fweet- 
ifh tafte, and a faint unpleafant fmell : 
it abounds witha glutinous flimy juice; 
and, like other mucilaginous vegetables, 
it ferves to thicken the thin ferous hu- 
mours, and defend the folids from their 
acrimony ; it has alfo been celebrated, 
though on no very good foundation, for 
analeptic and aphrodifiac virtues; in 
which intentions it has alfo been fre- 


SAVANNA, 


SAV renee]. ame 


SAVANNA, a town and river of Georgia, 
in North-America : weft longitude 81° 
20’, north latitude 32°. 
SAVANT, or ScavantT. See SCAVANTes 
SAUCISSE, or SausaGE, in the military 
art, a long train of powder, fewed up 
in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter, ferving to fet fire to 
mines. See the article MINE, 

‘There are ufually two fauciffes extended 
from the chamber of the mine to the 
place where the engineer ftands; that in 
cafe one fhould fail, the other may take 
effect. 
SAUCISSON, in fortification, a mafs of 
large branches of trees bound together ; 
and differing only from a fafcine, as this 
is compofed of {mall branches of twigs. 
See the article Fascines. 

Sauciffons are employed to cover the men, 
and to make epaulements, 
SAVE, a large river of Germany, which 
rifing in Carinthia, runs eaft through 
Carniola and Croatia, and dividing Scla~ 
vonia from Turky, difcharges itfelf into 
the Danube at Belgrade, 
SAVIGLIANO, a town of Piedmont, 
twenty-one miles fouth of Turin, 
SAVIN, /adina, in botany, is only a fpecies 
of juniper, See the article JUNIPER. 
Savin is famous as an hyiteric and atte- 
nuant: and, indeed, it promotes the dil- 
charges by urine, and the menfes, more 
forcibly than fafely, if not urder very 
careful management. 
SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given 
to Jefus Chrift, as being the true Mef- 
fiah, and Saviour of the world. See the 
article MEssiaH, 
Order of St. Saviour, areligious order 
in the romifh church, founded by St. 
Bridget, about the year 1345; and fo 
‘called from its being pretended that our 
Saviour himélf digtated to the foundrefs 
its cenftitutions and rules. 

According to the conftitutions, this or- 
der is principally founded for religious 
women who pay a particular honour to 
the holy virgin: but there are fome 
monks of the order, to adminifter the fa- 
craments, and fpiritual affiftance to the 
nuns, Ihe number of nuns is fixed at 
fixty in each monaftery ; and that of the 
religious priefts at thirteen, according to 
the number of the apoftles, of whom St. 
Paul was the thirteenth. ‘There are alfo 
four deacons, reprefenting the four doc- 
tors of the church, St, Ambrofe, St. 
Auguftin, St. Gregory, and St. Jerom ; 
and eight lay-brothers; who altogether 


make up the number of the thirtee 
apoftles, and the feventy-two difciples o 
Jefus Chrift, The nuns are not ad 
mitted till eighteen years of age, nor th 
friars before twenty-five; and they ar 
to perform a year’s novitiate. 

SAUMUR, acity of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, and dutchy of Anjou 
twenty-four miles eaft of Anjou. 

SAUNDERS, the fame with {fantalum,| 
See the article SANTALUM. 

SAVOLAXIA, a fubdivifion of Finland, 
in Ruffia, fituated between Cajania, Kex- 
holm, Carelia, and Bothnia. 

SAVONA, a city and port-town of the 
territory of Genoa, fituated twenty-fix 
miles fouth -weft of the city of Genoa. 

SAVORY, /atureia, in botany, &c. Sce 
the article SaTUREIA, 

SAVOUR, or Taste. See TASTE, 

SAVOY, a dutchy, fituated between France 
and Italy, on the welt fide of the Alps ; | 
bounded by the lake and territory of | 
Geneva, on the north; by Switzerland” 
and Piedmont, on the ealt; by another 
part of Piedmond and Dauphine, on the 
fouth; and by Franche Compte and 
Dauphine, on the wett. 

SAURURUS, in botany, a plant of the 
hexandria trigynia clais, without any 
flower petals : its frait is an oval unilo- 
cular berry, containing only a fingle oval 
feed, 

SAUSAGE, or SaucinGE, a_ popular 
food, prepared of fome crude meat, 
ufually either pork or veal ch>pped mall, 
feafoned, and put up in a fkin or gut in 
the manner of a black-pudding, 

The mott efteemed confection of this — 
kind is the bologna faufage, which is 
much thicker than the common fort, and — 
is made of freth pork well beaten ina 
mortar, with a quantity of garlic, pepper 
in the grain, and other {pices. Thefe 
faufages are made with molt fuccefs in 
fome cities of Italy, particularly in Bo- 
logna, Venice, &c. whence great quan- © 
tities are exported to other places: the 
Italians are furnifhed with great part of 
their fkins or guts for thefe faufages from 
England. 

Bologna faufages, on being imported 


into England, pay a duty of ald, the 
pound ; and draw back, on exportation, 
2iet4 


100 ’ 
SAUSAGB, in war, the fame with fauciffe, 


See the article SAUCISSE. 
SAULT, 


i. 


Ig 


‘ AULT, in the manege. 
SAUVAGESIA, in botany, a genus of the 


SA 


See SALT. 


polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 


corolla whereof confits of fve obtule 


equal petals, fhorter than the leaves of 
thecup; the fruit is an oval acuminated 
capfule, covered by the cup, containing 
one cell, and in it a number of feeds. 


PSAW, an inftrument which ferves to cut 
“into pieces feveral folid matters; as wood, 


ftone, ivory, &c, 

The beft faws are of tempered fteel 
ground bright and fmooth: thofe of iron 
are only hammer-bardened : hence, the 


| firfty -befides their being ftiffer, are like- 


‘wife found (moother than the latt. They 
are known to be well hammered by the 
ftiff bending of the blade; and to be 
we!!l and evenly ground, by their bend- 
ing equally in a bow. 

The edge in which are the teeth is al- 
ways thicker than the back, becaufe the 
back is to foliow the edge, The teeth 
are cut and fharpened with a triangular 
file, the blade of the faw being firft fixed 
in a whetting-block. After they have 
been filed the teeth are fet, that is, 
turned out of the right line, that they 
may make the kerf or fiffure the wider, 
that the back may follow the better, 
The teeth are always fet ranker for coarfe 
cheap ftuff than for hard and fine, be- 
caufe the ranker the teeth are fet the more 
fluff is loft in the kerf. The faws by 
which marble and other ftones are cut 
have no teeth: thefe are generally very 
large, and are (tretched out and held even 

by aframe,  ” . 
‘The workmen who make the greate# ule 
of the faw, are the fawyers, carpenters, 
joiners, cabinet-makers, ebonifts, ftone- 
cutters, carvers, fculptors, @&c, ‘The 
Japidaries too have their faw, as well as 
the workers in mofaic; but thefe bear 
little refemblance to the common faw. 
But of al] mechanics, none have fa many 
faws as the joiners; the chief are as fo}- 
lows: the pit faw, which is a large two 
handed faw, ufed to faw timber in pits; 
this is chiefly ufed by the fawyers. The 
whip-faw, which is alfo two handed, 
ufed in fawing fuch large pieces of ftuff 
as the hand-faw will not eafily reach. 
The hand faw, which is made for a fingle 
man’s ufe, of which there are various 
kinds; as the bow or frame faw, which 


| is fuirnithed with cheeks: by the twifted 


cords which pafs from the upper parts of 
thefe cheeks, and the tongue in the mid- 
dle of them, the upper ends are drawn 
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clofer together, and the lower fet further 
apart. The tenon-faw, which being 
very thin, has a back to keep it from 
bending. The compafs-faw, which is 
very {mall, and its teeth ufually not fet: 
its ufe is to cut a round, or any other 
compafs-kerf: hence the edge is made 
broad and the back thin, that it may 
have a compafs toturnin. See moft of 
thefe faws reprefented in the plate of 
JOINERY. i 

The furgeons alfo ufe a faw to cut off 
bones; this fhould be very fmall and 
light, in order to be managed with the 
greater eafe and freedom, the blade ex- 
ceeding fine, and the teeth exquifitely 
fharpened, to make its way more gently, 
and yet with great expedition, in cutting 
offlegs, arms, @c. See pl. CCXXXVI, 
fig. 7. 

aire, on being imported, ‘pay the fol- 
lowing duties, viz. whip-faws, each 
1155, d. draw back, on exportation, 


I 
25 
ro——d. Hand faws, the dozen, 15s. 
zoo 


3,4°.d. draw back, on exportaton, 18, 
1 4d. Tenon-faws, the dozen, 2 8.682 d. 
draw back, on exportation, 2s. 3 de 
befides the ufual duties on iron. 


SAW-FISH, ferea pifcis, or priftis, in ichthy- 


ology, a fpecies of {qualus, with the 
roftrum very long, flat, and dentated on 
both fides. It is one of the moft fingular 


animals of the fifh-kind, and grows toa _ 


confiderable fize, being often more than 
twelve feet in Jength, including the re- 
frum, and very thick in proportion: 
the head is large, and terminates in a 
bony roftrum, three or four feet, or more, 
in length, and furnithed all along, on 
both fides, with very long, robuft, and 
fharp tegth, or denticulations. See plate 
CCXXXVI, fig. 8. | 


SAWING, dividing timber, &c. by the 
application of a faw, either by the hand | 


or mill. 

The mechanifm of a fawing-mill may be 
reduced to three principal things, the 
firft, that the faw be drawn up and down 
as Jong as is neceflary, by a motion com- 
municated by water to the wheel: the 
fecond, that the piece of timber to be cut 
into boards be advanced by an uniform 
motion to receive the ftrokes of the faw ; 
for here the wood is to meet the faw; 
and not the faw to follow the wood, 
therefore the motion of the wood and 
that of thefaw ought immediately to de- 
pend the one on the other: the third, 
| Se Me that 
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that when the faw has cut through the 
whole length of the piece, the whole 
machine ftops of itfelf and remains im- 
moveable; for fear, left having no ob- 
fiacle to furmount, the foree of the wa- 
ter fhould turn the wheel with too great 
rapidity, and break fome part of the 
machine. In plate CCXXXVII. and 
CCXXXVIII, we have given feveral 
views of this mill: plate CCXXXVII, 
fig, 1. reprefents a feétion of it taken 
lengthwife from A toB, Fig. 2. ibid. 
is a plan of the mill on a level with the 
ground: AB being the floor, and/f,g 2, 
two grooves for receiving the fhafts of the 
chariot, which carries the piece to be 
fawed; by which means the piece not 
only advances with the chariot, but is alfo 
kept fteady, fo that the ftrokes of the faw 
work always on the fame line, 

Fig, x. pl. CCXXXVIIL, reprefents the 
breadth of the mill: and fig, 2, ibid. the 
plan of the cave of the mill, In each of 
thefe figures the fame letters exprefs the 
fame parts, only reprefented in a different 
view: thus MN, in fig. x. and 2. ibid, 


-reprefent the great wheel tarned by a fall 


of the water, which has five feet and a 
quarter of radius, and its arbor is fixteen 
inches. , in each of the figures, is the 
cog-wheel turning on the fame arbor 
with the great wheel, and inferting its 
teeth into the fpindles of the trundle- 
head P; and, on the other, into thofe of 
the trundle-head R; in the trundie- 


“head P there is a broad handle faftened 


to the iron-blade Y, (pl. CCXXXVII. 
fig. 1. which, as the trundle-head moves 
round, goes up and down, and gives the 
fame motion to the faw T: this handle 
is feen in its true form at Q , (plate 
CCXXXVIIT, fig. x. and 2.) The 
other trundle-head, R, which turns with 
its axle-tree, or roller, 8, (zlid. fig. 2.) 
winds up a rope, which brings to- 
wards the faw, the chariot *, (plate 
CCXXXVII. fig, x.) on which the 


piece of wood to be fawed is placed, 


When the wood is arrived clofe to the 
faw the rope is. no longer of ufe; there 
being then another moderator which re- 
gulates the motion of the piece in propor- 
tion asit is fawed. Z, (pl. CCXXXVIITI, 
fig. :. is acramp-wheel, containing three 
hundred and eighty-four hooked teeth, 
the axis of which wheel drives two fmiull 


_ trundle-heads, which are inferted into 


veeth which line the undermoft part of tne 
shafts of the chariot; by which means, 
af the cramp-wheel advances, the cha- 
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-give the faw a proper inclination on the 


SA We. 
riot muft alfo advance, and the piece of 
timber with it. 

Upon the upper part of the entortife of the 
faw, (pl. CCXXXVIL. fig. 1.) there is an 
iron-rod, 4, faftened to it, on the one end 
with a hinge, and on the fide to a moving 
lever, d, which goes up and down with it ; 
this lever is faftened by a hinge at a: from 
the end of this lever there defcends a 
wooden fhaft, which carries at its ex- 
tremity an iron in the form of a hind’s 
foot, which enters the teeth of the cramp- 
wheel. In order to underftand the ufe 
of all thefe parts, let it be obferved, that 
after the rope, by being wound on the 
axis of the trundle-head R, has brought 
the chariot and piece of wood as far 
as the faw, the trundle-head P is let 
loofe to the cog-wheel, which makes the | 
handle Q_ , and confequently the faw, go — 
up; which afcending lifts up the lever 
d, which drawing the hinge at athe han- | 
dle protracts itfelf, and drives. farther 
a notch of the cramp-wheel Z: this 
cramp-wheel, in turning with its axis, 
drives round the trundle-heads, which 
inferting their fpindle into the teeth at 
the bottom of the chariot, carry off fome — 
of them, and make the piece of timber 
come a little forwards, This is all per- 
formed while the faw afcends: and as it — 
is larger at the top than at the bottom, 
it leaves at that inftant an empty fpace 
between itfelf and the piece of wood it 
has bit. The wood advances without 
any obftacle,.and receivesa new ftroke in 
the fall of the faw, which works only in 
going down; the wheel Z is at that time 
without any motion, and therefore com- 
municates none to the chariot, It is du- 
ring that reft of the piece of wood that 
the ftroke of the faw is given; and as the 
faw is broader at the top than at the bot- 
tom, it leans on the length of the wood, 
which is an ingenious imitation of the 
fawyers, who bring the faw down ob- 
liquely, becaufe the fibres of wood are 
not eafily cut when the ftroke is tran& — 
verfal: and as the arms of the faw move 
backwards and forwards occafionally, to 


fibres of the wood; thus the upper iron » 
rod, and the iron at the bottom of the’ 
faw obey the motion of the lever and — 
handle, fo as to form with the faw the 
inflexions neceflary, ‘This motion is — 
continued, and the timber is fill brought 
under the faw, till a band of iron faltened 
to the extremity of the piece of wood, 
meets with a uigges which draws out a 
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pin applied to the fluice to keep it up: 
when the fluice falls the water {fops, and 
the whole machine js without motion. 
Sawing-mills are much ufed abroad, and 
were lately begun to be introduced in 
England; but the parliament taking it 
into cenfideration that they would {poil 
ue {awyer’s trade, and ruin great num- 
ber of families, thought fit to fupprefs 
them. 

Stones, &c. are alfo fawed by an engine, 
the principal parts of which are repre- 
fented in plate CCXXXIX. fig. x. n°\r. 
where ILLI, is a fquare frame perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, moving in the di- 
reftion LL, in gutters made in the fixed 
beams AM, CB, and running upon 
little wheels. IL are two rods of iron, 
and op two hands of iron running along 
thofe rods; to thefe are fixed the faws 
$,S. HIK is a triangle fixed to the 
axis of a great wheel. As the wheel 
and triangle go about from H towards I, 
the point I acting againft the piece G, 
moves the frame towards MB, together 
with the faws S,S. When I is gone off, 
the angle K aéts againft the piece F, and 
moves the frame back again. Then H, 
afting againft G, moves it forward; 
and fo the faws are moved backward and 
forwards, as long as the wheel turns 
round, As thefe faws work by the mo- 
tion of the engine the hands op de- 
fcend, ‘The parts F and G ought to be 
made curved; and little wheels may 
be applied at the points of the triangle 
to take away the fri&tion againft F and 
G: and if the power be ftrong enough, 
the axle of the wheel may be made to car- 
ry more triangles, and work more faws, 
Inftead of the triangle HIK, the frame 
may be moved by the two pieces, ad, cd, 
(ibid. n° 2.) going thro’ the axis acrofs 
one another, fo that ab may only aé on 
F, and cdonG; IF being only in the 
lane of ad’s motion, and G in that of ¢ ¢, 
SAXENHAGEN, a town of Weltphalia, 
in Germany, twenty miles north-weft of 
Hanover, 
SAXIFRAGA, saxIFRAGE, in botany, 
a genus of the decandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, with a rofaceous flower, con- 
fitting of five plane ovated petals: the 
fruit is an unilocular capfule, of an oval 
’ form, containing a great many feeds, 
See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 6. 
The tuberofities at the root of the white- 
flowered faxifrage are kept in the thops, 
under the name of {axifrage-feeds ; they 
Vou. TY, 
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are diuretic and attenuant; and there- 
fore good in nephritic cafes and obftrac- 
tions of the menfes and vileera: fome 
alfo recommend them in the jaundice and 
dropfy; : 

As to the faxifrage of the antients, it is 
not known what plant they meant by it; 
fo that no benefit'can be reaped from their 
accounts of its virtues, 

It is alfo to’ be obferved, that though 
many different plants have been called 
faxifrage, from their fuppofed power of 
diffolving the ftone in the human blad- 
der, yet itis very certain that none’ of 
them poffefs fuch a virtue: thus the 
filipendula has been called red-faxifrage, 
and the common melilot, yellow-faxi- 
frage. Sce FILIPENDULA, 2c. 


SAXMUNDHAM, a market-town of Suf- 


folk, thirty-two miles eaft of Bury. — 


SAXON, or SAXON-LANGUAGE. Seethe: 


articles LANGUAGE and ENGLISH. 


SAXONY, the name of two circles of the 


german empire, diftinguifhed by the 
epithets upper and lower. The circle of 
Upper -Saxony comprehends the dutchy of 


Saxony, the marquifates of Mifnia, Lu- 


fatia, and Brandenburg, and the dutchies 
of Pomerania, S2x-Hall, Sax-Altem- 
burg, Sax-Merfburg, and Sax-Naum- 
burg. The circle of Lower-Saxony come 
prehends the dutchies of Mecklenburg, 
Holltein, Lawenburg, Lunenburg, Zell, 
Bremen, Brunfwic, Hanover, and Mag- 
deburg ; the principalities of Verden and 
Halberftat, and the bifhopric of Hil- 
defheim. 


SAY or SaYE£, in commerce, a kind of 


ferge, or woollen-ftuff, much ufed abroad 
for linings, and by the religious for 
fhirts; with us it is ufd for aprons by 
feveral forts of artificers, being ufaally 
dyed green. 

Double fays, or ferge, pay, on impor- 
tation, a duty of 5s. 3,77,d. the yard, 
and draw back, on exportation, 2s. 
ood. Double Flanders fays pay, by 
the piece of fifteen yards, on importation, 
al, 14s. 776.0. and draw back, on 
exportation, rl. tos, 4,5°.d. Houn- 
fcot fays, and milled fays, pay, by the 
piece of twenty-four yards, on importa- 
tion, rl. 98. 44%%d. and draw back, 
on exportation, 11, 3d. 


SAYBROOK, a port town of New-Eng- 


land, in the province of Conneéticut, 
fituated at the mouth of the river of Con- 
neéticut: in weft longitude 72%, north 


latitude 412°, 
SCAB, 
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SCAB, or ITcH, in medicine and fur- 
gery. See the article ITCH. 

SCABBARD, in the manege, denotes the 

’ fkin that ferves as a fheath, or cover, toa 

_ horfe’s yard. 

SCABELLUM, in antient architegture, a 
kind of pedeftal to fupport bufts, See the 

article PEDESTAL. 

SCABIOSA, ScaBious, or DEVIL’s 
BIT, in botany, a plant of the tetrandria- 
monogynia clals, witha flofculous flower, 
each flofcule being monopetalous and 
tubular, and flightly divided into four 
or five fegments at the Jimb; there is no 
pericarpium ; the feeds, which are fingle 
after each flofcule, being crowned with 
their proper cups, and contained in the 

- common receptacle. 

‘The leaves of fcabious ftand recom- 

* mended as aperient, fudorific, and ex- 

*, peflorant; but the prefent practice has 
little dependance on thefe virtues. 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, an affem- 

blage of planks and boards, fuftained by 
treffels and pieces of wood fixed in the 
wall; whereon mafons, bricklayers, &c. 
ftand to work in building high walls, 
&c, and plafterers, in plaftering ceil- 
ings, &e. 
Scaffold alfo denotes a timber-work raifed 
in the manner of an amphitheatre, for the 
more commodicus viewing any fhew or 
ceremony: it is alfo ufed for a little 
ftage, raifed in fome public place, 
whereon to behead criminals. 

SCAGEN, or SCAGERIFF, a promontory 
of North- Jutland, at the entrance of the 
Scagerrac-fea, cr pallage out of the ocean 
into the Baltic-fea: eatt longitude 10°, 
nosth latitude 58°. 

SCALA, in anatomy, a name given to 
two canals in the cochlea of the ear. See 
the article Far. 

SCALA, in archite€ture, the fame with 
ftair-cafe, See the article STAIR-CASE. 

SCALA, in geography, a town of the king~ 
dom of Naples, fituated on the gulph of 
Salerno, twenty miles fouth of the city 
of Naples. 

SCALE GEMONIE. 
MONI SCALE. 

SCALADO, or SCALADE, in the-art of 
war, a furious affault made on the wall or 
rampart of a city, or other fortified! place, 
by means of Indders, without carrying on 
works in form to fecure the men. 

SCALE, a mathematical inftrument, con- 
fifting of feveral lines drawn on wood, 
brafs, filver, Gc. and varioufly divided, 

according to the purpofes it is intended 


See the article GE- 
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Confiru@ion and ufe of the plain Sca.e. 


-and the line EF will bea line of fecants. 


r ; \ 
' § Ce 
to ferve; whence it acquires various deno- 


minations, as the plain {cale, diagonal- 
feale, plotting fcate, Gunter’s-fcale, &c. 


The plain-fcale is an inftcument much 
ufed in navigation, &c, for folving the 
feveral cafes of failing, See the article 
NAVIGATION. 
Having defcribed the circle DBC A, 
(plate CCXXXIX. fig. 2. n° 1.) and 
divided it into four quadrants, by the di- 
ameters AB and CD crofling each other’ 
at right angles: r. To project the line of | 
tangents, from the end C of the diameter 
CD, ereé the perpendicular CG; then 
dividing the arch CB into nine equal 
parts, from the center E, through the 
feveral divifions of the quadrant CB, 
draw lines till they cut the perpendicular” 
CG, which will thereby become a line. 
of tangents, ‘ 
2. For the femi-tangents, or half tan- 
gents, let lines be drawn from the point — 
D, through the fame divifions upon the 
arch C B; and they will divide the ra-— 
dius BE intoa line of femi-tangents, as 
is evident from Euelid. lib, 3. prop. 20. 
3. For the fecants, transfer the lines drawn, _ 
from the center thro’ the feveral divifions 
of the quadrant CB to form the line of © 
tangents, to the line EB continued to F, — 


4. For the fines, from the feveral divifions 
of the quadrant C B, let fall perpendi- 
culars upon the radius CE ; which will 
thereby be divided into a line of fines, to 
be numbered from E to C for the right 
fines, and from C to E for the verfed fines: 
and thefe verfed fines may be continued to © 
180°, if the fame divifions be transferred © 
on the other fide of the center E. q 
5. For the chords: thearch C B being di- © 
vided into nine equa! parts, in the points — 
10, 20, 30, &e, if lines be imagined to be 
drawn from C to thefe divifions, they will 
be the: chords of their refpeétive arches: 
wherefore fetting one foot of your com- 
pafles in the point C, and transferring 
the fevera] lengths, C10, C20, C 70, 
&c. to the line CB, it will thereby be di- 
vided intoa line of chords. Thefe feveral — 
lines, which in the figure are drawn but 
to every tenth degree, might in the very 
fame manner be conftruéted to every de- — 
gree, if the circle were made large enough 
to admit of ninety diftin& divifionsin the — 
arch of one of its quadrants, 
6. A line of rhumbs is thus conftruéted : 

divide the-arch DB into eight equal d 
parts, in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, @e. then | 
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SCA 
Setting one foot of the compaffes in D, 
transfer the feveral diftances D1, D 2, 
D3, from the arch to the line DB; 
which by this means will be divided into 
a. line of rhumbs, each of which will 
anfwer to an angle of 11° 15’. 
7. Toconftru& a line of longitude, di- 
vide the radius EA into fixty equal 
parts, marking every ten with their pro- 
per numbers; from thefe divifions let fall 
perpendiculars upon the arch AD, and 
having drawn the line A D, with one 
foot of the compaffes in A, transfer the 
feveyal diftances, where the perpendicu- 
lars cut the arch to the line A D, which 
will thereby be divided into a line of 
longitude, 
8. To project the line of latitude, the 
radius CE being already divided into a 
Jine of fines, lay a ruler from the point 
B through each of the faid divifions, and 
mark the points cut on the oppofite arch 
AC with the numbers 10, 20, 30, @c, 
then having drawn the line AC, with 
one foot of your compaffes in A, tranf- 
fer the feveral interfeétions of the arch to 
the faid line, which will thereby become 
a line of latitude, 
9. To project the hour-line, draw the tan- 
gent IK equal and parallel to the diameter 
C D, and divide half the arch of each qua- 
drant AC, and AD, from the point A, 
into three equal parts, which will be 15° 
each part, for the degrees of every hour 
from twelve to fix; each of which parts 
are to be again fubdivided into halves and 
quarters, &c, then drawing lines from 
the center E, through each of their divi- 
fions and fubdivifions, till they cut the 
tangent I K, the faid tangent will there- 
by be divided into a line of hours. 
10. To the above lines may be added a 
line of inclination of meridians, which 
is projected in the fame manner as the 
Cote fiahi being only divided into de- 
Brees, inftead of time, every fifteen de- 
ee being equal to an hour. 

ow if thefe lines, with their refpeétive 
divifions, be transferred to a f{cale, and 
there alfo be added a line of equal parts, 
the inftrument called the plain-fcale will 
be compleated, as in 76, n° 2, and as to the 
ufes of thele lines, thofe of tangents, femi- 
tangents, and fecants, ferve to find the 
centers and poles of projected circles, in 
the ftereographic projeétion of the {phere, 
&c. the line of fines ferves for the ortho- 
graphic proje&tion of the fphere; the 
line of chords ferves either to lay down 
any angle, or mature the quantity of 
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one already laid down: the line of 
thumbs ferves with more readinefs than 
the line of chords, to lay down or mea- 
fure the angle of a thip’s courfe in navi- 
gation: the line of longitude being laid 
down ou the feale contiguous to a line of 
chords of the fame radius, and numbered 
the contrary way, fhews by infpe@ion 
how many miles there are in a degree of 
longitude in each parallel of latitude ; 
reckoning the latitude upon the line of 
chords, and the miles of longitude upon 
the line of longitude: the two lines of 


latitudes and hours are ufed conjointly, © 


and ferve very readily to mark the hour- 
lines in the conftruétion of dials, on any 
kind of upright planes. 

For the farther ufes of the’ plain-fcale, 
fee the articles TRIGONOMETRY, Na- 
VIGATION, PLOTTING, &e. ‘ 


Diagonal-ScaLe is projected thus: firft 


draw eleven parallel lines at equal dif- 
tances (fee p), CCXL. fig, 1.) the whale 
length of which being divided into a 
certain number of equal parts, according 
to the length of the fcale, by perpendi- 
cular parallels, let the firft divifion be 
again fubdivided into ten equal parts, 
both above and below; then drawing the 
oblique lines from the firft perpendicular 
below to the firft fubdivifion above, and 
from the firft fubdivifion below to the 
fecond fubdivifion above, &c. the firft 
{pace fhall thereby be exacUy divided in- 
to one hundred equal parts; for as each 
of thefe fubdivifions is one tenth part of 
the whole firft {pace or divifion, fo each 
parallel above it is one tenth of fuch fub- 
divifion, and confequently one hundredth 
part of the whole firft {pace ; and if there 
be ten of the Jarger divifions, one thou- 
fandth part of the whole fcale. If there- 
fore the larger divifions be accounted 
units, the firft fubdivions will be tenth 
parts of an unit; and the fecond fub- 
divifions, marked by the diagonals on the 
parallels, hundredth paits of an unit. 
Again, if the larger divifions be reckon- 
ed tens, the firft fubdivifions will be 
units, and the fecond fubdivifions tenth 
parts: and ifthe larger divifions be ac- 
counted hundredths, the firft fubdivi- 
fions will be tens, and the fecond units s 
and fo on. 


Gunter’s SCALE, an inftrument, fo called 


from Mr. Gunter its inventor, and is 
generally made of box: there are two © 
forts, the long Gunter and the fliding 
Gunter, having both the fame lines, but 
differently ufed, the former with the 
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‘compaffes, the latter by fliding. The 


lines now generally delineated on thofe 
inftruments are the following, wiz. a 


fine of numbers, of fines, tangents, ver- . 
~ fed fines, fine of the rhumb, tangent of 


thé rhumb, meridional parts, and equal 
parts; which are conftructed after the 
following manner ; 

The line cf numbers is no other than the 
logarithmic fcale of proportionals, where- 
¥n the diftance between each divifion is 
equal to the number of mean propor 
tionals contained between the two terms, 
in fuch parts as the diftance between 1 
and ro is 1000, &¢. — the logarithm 
of that number. Hence it follows, that, 
if the number of equal parts expreffed by 
the logartthm of any number be taken 
from-the fame f{cale of equal parts, and 


. fet off from 1 on the line of numbers, the 


divifion will reprefent the number anfwer- 
ing to that logarithm. Thus, if you 
take .954, &c. (the logarithms of 9) of 


-, the fame parts, and fet it off from 1 
towards 0, you will have the divifion 


fanding againft the number 9. In like 
manner, if you fet off .903, &c. .8455 
&e. 778, Ge. (the logarithms of 8, 7, 6) 
of the fame equal parts from 1 towards 
xo, you will have the diyifions an- 
fwering to the numbers 8,7, 6. After 
the fame manner may the whole line be 
conftrudted. ; 

The line of numbers being thus con- 
ftrudted, if the numbers anlwering to the 
natural fines and tangents of any arch, in 
fuch parts as the radius is 10000, &c. 
be found upon the line of numbers, right 
againft them will {tand the refpedtive di- 
vibons anfwering to the refpective arches, 
or which is the fame thing, if the dif- 
tance between the center and that divi- 
fion of the line of numbers, which ex- 
preffes the number anfwering to the na- 
tural fine cr tangent of any arch, be fet 
“off on its refpective line from its center 
towards the left hand, it will give the 
point anfwering to the fie or tangent of 
that arch: thus the natural fine ef 30 
degrees being sooo, &e. if the diftance 
between the center of the line of num- 
hers (which in this cafe is = sooco, &e. 
z= the radius) and the divifion, on the 


fame line reprefenting sooo, @c. be fet 


off from the center, or go degrees, on the 
line of fines, towards the left hand, it 
will give the point anfwering to the fine 
of 30 degrers. And after the fame man- 
ner may the whole line ef lines, tan- 
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gents, and verfed fines be divided. See 
the article GUNTER, asi 
The line of fines, tangents, amd -verfed 
fines being thus conftructed, the line fine 
of the rhumb, and tangent of the rhamb 
are eafrly divided; for, if the degrees 
"and minutes anfwering to the angle which 
every rhumb makes witlr the meridian, be 
transferred from its refpe&tive line to 
that which is to be divided, we fhall have 
the feveral points required: thus if the 
diftance between the radius or center, 
and fine of 45 degrees = the fourth 
rhumb, be fet off upon the line fe of the 
rhumb, we fhall have the point anfwering | 
to the fine of the fourth rhumb 5 and after 
the fame manner may both thefe lines be | 
conftru&ted. The line of meridional parts 
is conftru€ted from the table of meridional) 
parts, in the fame manner as the line of 
numbers is from the logarithms. 
The lines being thus conftrufed, all] 
problems relating to arithmetic, trigono- 
metry, and their depending fciences, may | 
be folved by the extent of the compafles: 
only; and, as all queftions are reducible 
to proportions, the general rule is, to 
extend the compaffes from the firft term 
to the fecond, and the fame extent o 
the compaffes will reach from the third 
to the fourth; which fourth term mult 
be fo continued as to be the thing re- 
quited, which a little prattice will render 
ealy. 
SCALE, /cala, in mufic, is a denomination 
given to the arrangement of the fix fyl- 
lables invented by Guido Aretine, ut, r¢ 
mi, fa, fol. la, called alfo gammut. See 
the article GAmmuT, . 
Tt bears the name fcale (7. a. ladder) by 
reafon it reprefents 4 kind of ladder, by 
means whereof, the voice rifes to acute, 
or defcends to grave ; each of fix fyllableg 
being, as it were, one ftep of the ladder. 
Scale is alfo ufed fora feries of founds 
rifing or falling towards acutenefs or 
gravity, from any given pitch of tune, 
to the greatelt diftance that ts fit or prac- 
ticable, through fuch intermediate de- 
grees as make the fuccefiioa moft agree~ 
able and perfect, and in which we have 
ail the harmonica! intervas molt com- 
modioufly divided, See INTERVAL. 
This fcale is otherwife called an univer- 
fal fyftem, as including allthe particular 
fyfiems belonging to mufic. See SYSTEM, 


mujfic. Every concord or harmenical in- 
terval ig refolveable into a certain number 
of 
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of degrees or parts; the fave, for in- according as the lefs or greater third, or t 


ftance, into three great tones, two lefs the lefs or greater fixth are taken in ; for 
tones, and two femi-tones 5 the greater both can never Rand together in relation 


fixth into two greater tones, one lefs to the fame key or fundamental, fo as 
tone, and two femi-tones; the fifth into to make an harmonical fcale. Buf, if. 
two greater tones, one lefs tone, and by either of thele ways, we afcend from a 
ene femi-tone; the fourth into one great- fundamental or given found to an ec- 
er tone, one Jefs tone, and one femi- tave, the fucceffion will be melodious, 
tone; the greater third into one greater — though the two make two different fpe~ 
tone, and one lefs tone; and the lefler cles of melody. Indeed, every. note is 
third into one greater tone and one lefs difcerned with regard to the next; but 
tone, It is true, there are variety of | each of them is concord to the funda- 
other intervals or degrees, befides greater mental, except the fecond and feventh. 
tones,” lefs tones, and femt-tones, into In continuing the feries there are two 
which the concords may be divided ; ways of compounding the names of the 
but ‘thefe three are preferred to all the fimple interval with the oflave 5 thus a 
reft, and thefe three alone are in ufe. greater or leffer tone, or femi tone, above 
Farther, it is not any erder or progref- an ottave or two oftaves, &c. or to call 


fion of thefe degrees that will produce them by the number of degrees from the 
melody; a number, for initance, of fundamental, as ninth, tenth, &c, See 
greater tones, will make no mufic, be- the article SERIRS. 

caufe no number of them is equal to any In the two f{cales above, the feveral terms — 
concord, and the fame is true of the other of the feale are exprefled, by the propor- 
degrees; there is a neceffity, therefore, tionable feétions of a line reprefented by 
of mixing the degrees to make mufic, 1, the key or fundamental of the feries, 
and the mixture muft be fuch, as that no If we would have the feries exprefled in 
two of the fame kind be ever rtext other. whole numbers; they will ftand as 
See the article Concorn. follows, in each whereof the greateft 
A natural and agreeable order of thefe number expreffes the longeft chord, and 
degrees, Mr. Malcolm gives us inthe — the other numbers the reft in order ; fo 
following divifion of the interval of an that, if any number of chords be in thefe 
o&tave, wherein (as all the leffer con- proportions of length, they will expre(¢ 
cords are contained in the greater) the the true degrees and intervals of the {cale 
divifions of all the other fimple concords' of mufic, as contained ia an oftave con- 


arecontained. Under the feries are the de- cinnoufly divided into the two different: 
grees between each term, and the next. In fpecies above-mentioned. 
the firft feries, the progreffion is by thelefs 540: 480: 432! 405: 360: 324: 288 : 270, 
third; in the latter, by the greater third. GRS-SSSR SSNS SE 
Great 2d. gr. 34, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, & BS &S 3, Bs Sahs8 88 2. 
Pee Fg eee | 28s S. aes 192: 180: 162: 144: 135: 220: 108, 
Mais.  O meta sce Ss a = Oe f om sap gee Se a 
a. * oe Brg ere CoP @ «6 ee % Ae OOP! Me) ae a Pie 
- 2 This {cale the antients called the diatonic 
Great ad. fcale, becaule proceeding by tones and 
ea eae ge sare ic, Sie Rae femitones. See the article Diatonic. 
~ASR SPS _SUSHMSN SW The moderns call it fimply. the fcale, as 
S288 528588 25.88 &  _ being the only one nowin ule; and fome- 
ae i E times the natural fcale, becaufe its de- 
Now the fy {tem of the oftave containing all grees and their order are the moft agree- 
the original concords, and the compound able and concinnous, and preferable, by 
concords being only the fums of the o€tave the confent both of fenfe and reafon, to 
and fome le{s concord ; it is evident that, all) other dire&tions ever inftituted, 
if we would have the feries of degrees | Thofe others are the chromatic and en- 
continued beyond an oftave, they are to harmoniac f{cales, which, with the dis- 
be continued in the fame order through a’ —s tonic, made the three fcales or genera of 
fecond as through the firft oftave ; and —s melody of the antients, See the article 
fo on through a third and a fourth o¢tave, CHRomaTic, &e, ‘ 
&c. and fuch a feries is what we call the The defign of the fcale of mufic is to thew 
fcale of mufic, See OcTave, how a voice may rife and fall lefS than 
Of this there are two different fpecies, | any harmonicalinteryal, and thercby move 
from 
. 
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from one extreme of any interval to the 
other, in the molt agreeable fucceffion of 
founds, The fcale, therefore, is a fyftem 
exhibiting the whole principles of mufic ; 
which are either harmonical intervals 
(commonly called concords) or concin- 
nous intervals. The firft ave the effen- 
tial principles, the other fubfervient to 
them, to make the greater variety, See 
the article Music. 

Accordingly, in the fcale we have all 
the concords with their concinnous de- 
ere fo placed, as to make the moft per- 
et fucceffion of founds from any. given 
fundamental or key, which is fuppofed 
to be reprefented by r, It is not to be 
fuppofed that the voice is never to move 
up and down by any other more imme- 
diate diftances than thofe of the concin- 
nows degrees; for, though that be the 
moft ufual movement, yet, to move by 
harmonical diftances, as concords, at 
once, is not excluded, but is even abfo- 
lutely neceffary. In effect, the degrees 
were only invented for variety’s fake, and 
that we might vot always move up and 
down by harmonic intervals, though 
thofe are the moft perfect, the others de- 
riving all their agreeablenefs from their 
fubferviency tothem. See CONCORD. 
Add, that befides the harmonical and 
concinnous intervals, which are the im- 
mediate principles of mufic, and are- di- 
rectly applied in praétice ; there are other 
diicord-relations which happen unavoid- 
ably in mufic in a kind of accidental 
and indireét manner; for, in the fuc- 
ceffion of the feveral notes of the fcale, 
there are to be confidered, not only the 
relations of thofe that fucceed others im- 
mediately, but alfo of thofe betwixt 
which other notes intervene. Now the 
immediate fucceffion may be conduéted 
fo as to produce good melody, and yet 
among the diftant notes there may be 
very grofs difcords that would not be 
allowed in immediate fucceffion, much 
lefs in confonance. ‘Thus, in the firft 
feries or f{cale above delivered, though 
the progreffion be melodious, as the 
terms refer to one common fundamen- 
tal, yet are there feveral dilcords among 
the mutual relations of the terms; ¢. gr. 
from qth to 7th is 32:45, and from 
the greater 2d to the greater 6th is 
27:40, and from the greater ad to 
4th is 27:32, which are all difcords ; 
and the {ame will happenin the fecond 
feries. Sve the erticle DiscorD. 
SCALE, in geography and architeSture, a 
4 


line divided into equal parts, placed 
the bottom of a map, or plan, to fér 
as a common meature for all the parts 
the building, or all the diftances a 
places of the map, 

SCALENE, or SCALENOUS TRIANGL 
Jfcalenum, in geometry, a triangle who 
fides and angles are unequal. See th 
article TRIANGLE, 

SCALENUS, in anatomy, a name giyen 
one of the flexors of the neck. This mu 
cle has its origin from the firft, fecond 
and fometimes the third rib; and is in 
ferted into the apophyfes of the verteb 
of the neck, and is by fome jullly r 
ferred to the number of the elevators 4 
the thorax. The fcalenus is frequent 
divided into three parts, hence fome ana 
tomical writers have made three mulclg 
of it, under the names of the fir, th 
fecond, and the third {calenus. 4 

SCALITS, a town of Upper Hungary 
fituated on the confines of Moravia 
thirty-five miles north of Prefburg, 

SCALLOP, or the IrR1SH SCALLOP, 
ichthyology, a name for the blue-ribbei 
red peéten variegated with white ; b 
ing about two inches long, and nearly 
much in breadth, having on the furfa¢ 
about fifteen broad depreffed ribs place 
at nearly equal diftances from one ano; 
ther; the valves are very little eleyatec 
and the ears are moderately large, a 
one a little bigger than the other. §& 
the article PECTEN, 

SCALLOWAY, a town on the weft fid 
of Mainland, one of the iflands of She 
land: weft long. 1° 5/, north lat. 61° x2 

SCALPEL, in furgery, a kind of knif 
ufed in anatomical diffections and ope 
rations in furgery, See KNIFE. 

SCALPER, or SCALPING-IRON, a fu 
geon’s inftrument uled for {craping fou 
carious bones. 

SCALPRA dentalia, intruments ufed by 
the furgeons to take off thofe blac 
livid, or yellow crufts, which infeft t 
teeth, and not only loofen and deftro 
them, but taint the breath. According 
to the varieties of the occafion, the fu 
geon has thefe inftruments of variou 
fhapes and fizes; fome ave pointed, and 
narrow at the end; others are broade| 

ointed, and have edges, others ar 
Eabecd, or falciform, but thefe are ufu- 
ally, for convenience of carriage, all 
adapted to one handle, The manner o 
ufing them is to begin near the gums 
{upporting the blade with the left-hand, 
and fcraping all along the tooth, till th 
cruf 
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 erult is taken off taking care not to 
) wound the gums, or difplace the teeth, 
CALPTOR ant, in anatomy. See the 
article LaTissimMus. 

SCAMILLI imparEs, in the antient ar- 
| chitecture, certain zoccos ar blocks which 
| ferve to raife the reft of the members of 
f an order, column, ftatue, or the like, 
and to prevent their being loft to the 
' eye, which may chance to be placed be- 
low the level, or below the projecture of 
' fome of the ornaments. 

CAMMONY, in the materia medica, is 
aconcreted vegetable juice of a plant of 
| the fame name, partly of the refin and 
partly of the gum-kind, of which there 
are two forts, diltinguifhed by the names 
of the places from whence they are 
brought. 

The Aleppo fcammony is of a fpongy 
texture, light and friable: it is of a faint 
difagreeable fmell, and its tafte is bit- 
terifh, very naufeous, and acrimonious. 
The Smyrna fcammony is confiderably 
hard and heavy, of a black colour, and 
of a much ftronger fmell and tafte than 
the former, otherwife it much refem- 
bles it. 

In general, fcammony is to be chofen 
friable and eafily powdered, gloffy when 
frefh broken; fuch as grows white on 
being moiftened with the fpittle; free 
| from dirt, fand, or other foulneffes, and 
| not too violently acrimonious in its tafte. 
Scammony is in great efteem and fre- 
quent ufe, and would be more fo, if it 
| were more to be depended upon: but 
‘there is fo much difference in the purga- 
tive virtue of fome maffes of it, and that 
of others, that it is feldom to be de- 
pended upon alone in extemporaneous 
practice. It is, however, an ingredient 
in many compofitions of the fhops; and 
thefe are prefcribed, with other cathar- 
tics, for purging of ferous humours. It 
is in general, however, a better purge 
for robuft people than for thofe of more 
| delicate conftitutions, though with the 
| correétives with which it is joined, it is 
given with fafety and fuccefs to chil- 
dren. The chemical writers bave given 
us many preparations of fcammony, 
| among which are a tincture and a refin ; 
but the feammony in fubltance is pre- 
ferable to either; for they both irritate 
more, and yet purge lefs; the refin it- 
felf given in an equal dofe with the 
crude fcammony, wiil give fewer ftools, 
and thofe attended with worfe gripings. 
The antients uled (fammeny externally 
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for cutaneous eruptions, and to fofien 
hard tumours; bur at prefent it is ufed 
only as a purge, For the preparation 
of {cammony by baking it in a quince. 
See the article DiaGRypbiuM, 

SCANDALUM macnatuM, in law, is 
a defamatory fpeech or writing to the 
injury of a perfon of dignity 3 ‘for which 
a writ that bears the fame name is grant- 
ed for the recovery of damages, By fta- 
tute, no perfon is either by writing or 
{peaking to publith any falfe or 'fcanda- 
lous news of any lord, prelate, officer of 
the government, judge, @c, on pain of 
imprifonment, tii! he produce his author g 
and if the fame be publifhed ina libel, 
the publifher is indiétable, and may be 
fined and imprifoned, See Liber. 
When an attion of fcandalum magna. 
tum is brought, the fame muft be fued 
in the name of the king and the party, 
on which the plaintiff recovers his da- 
mages for the wrong, and the defendant 
is to be imprifoned on the king’s ac- 
count. It is here to be obferved, that 
the words {poke fhall be taken in the 
worft fenfe, to preferve the honour of 
great perfons; though at the fame'time 
it is faid, a defendant may juftify in this 
action, fetting forth the fpecial matter. 

SCANDEROON, a port-town of Aleppo, 
in afiatic Turky, fituated on the coaft of 
the Lefler Afia; eaft long. 37°, north 
lat. 36° 15% 

SCANDINAVIA, a large country which 
confifted of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, which were fometimes under the 
government of one prince; but is now 
under the dominion of Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

SCANDIX, or Scanpyx, in botany, a 
plant of the pentandria-digynia clafs, the 
compound flower of which is made up of 
hermaphrodite ones on the difc, and fe- 
male ones in the radius: there is no 
pericarpium, the feeds, which are two 
in number and fubluated, being joined 
together fidewife. 

This genus comprehends the venus’s 
comb or fhepherd’s needle, and chervil 
of authors, 

SCANNING, /canfio, in poetry, the mea- 
furing of a verie by feet, in order to fee 
whether or no the quantities be duely 
obferved, 

The term is chiefly ufed in regard to the 
greek and datin verfes. Thus an hexa- 
meter verfe is fcanned, by refolying it 
into fix feet; a pentameter, by refolving 
it into five feet, & 2, examples of which 

may 
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may be feen under the articles PENTA 
_ METER, HEXAMETER, &c. ; 
#CANSORIUM, in Roman antiquity, an 
engine whereby. people were railed aloft, 
that they might fee more conveniently a- 
bout them. The fcanforium amounted to 
the fame with what was called the acro- 
batica among the Greeks, Authors are 
diveded as, to the office of this engine. 
Turnebus. and Barbarus,. take it to have 
been’ of the military kind, raifed by» be- 
fiegers, high enough to over-look the 
walls, and  difcover the ftate of things on 
the other fide. Baldus rather fuppofes it 
a kind. of moveable fcaffold, or cradle 
contrived for raifing painters, plaifterers, 
and other workmen, to the tops of houfes, 
trees, &c. Some fufpect that it might 
have been ufed for both purpofes. 
SCAPE-cGoaT, in jewith antiquity, the 
goat which was fet at liberty on the great 
day of expiation. See EXPIATION. 
Spencer is ‘of. opinion, that the (cape- 
goat was- called azazel, becaufe it was 


» 4ent.to azazelj z..¢, the devil; the rea- 


_ fons of which ceremony, he takes to be 
thefe..s, That the goat, loaded with the 
fins.-of the: people, and. fent, to azazel, 
might denote the miferable condition of 
finners, . a); The goat was fent thus 
loaded) to:the dremons, to fhew that they 
were impure, and to detér the’ peeple 
from® worfhipping them.’ 3. That’ the 
goat fEnt to azazel fufficiently expiating 
the fins of the Iffaelites; they might the 
nicre willingly abftain from the expia- 
tory facrifices of the heathens, 

SCAPHISM, exgicyes, in perfan anti- 
qvity,. a kind of torture, or capital pu- 
nifhment ; which confifted in locking the 
eriminal-in a fort of box made of the 
wunk of a tree, with only five holes for 
his head, arms and legs to come through ; 
then anointing the parts with honey and 


milk, in orderto invite the flies, &c. he — 


was expofed tothe fun; and, in this .un- 
happy fituation, he continued till death 
put an end to his mifery, 

SCAPHOIDES, in anatomy, the fame 
with naviculare os, See the article 
NAVICULARE OS. - 
SCAPULA, in anatomy, the fhoulder- 
blade, a triangular bone, fituated on the 
outfide of the ribs, and commonly ex- 
’ tended from the fecond to the feventh 


rib} its fuperior pofterior angle, when it » 


is in the leaft ftraining pofition, being 
about three inches from the fpinal pro- 
cefles of the vertebra, while the long fide 
between that angle and the inferior one 
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Fradure of the Scaruva. ‘The fcapula 


oe Vi 
is ftretched obliquely forward as it d 
fcends, having nothing between it a 
the ribs, except the thin extremities 
fome mufcles; but as the fcapula ad 
vances forwards to its articulation wi 
the arm bone, its diftance from the ril 
increafes. 

In the examination of the fcapula, fa 
Heifter, we are to obferve the head 
the bone, with its glemoide cawity, calle 
by fome the acetabulum of the fcapula 
its neck; its bafe; its two angles, 
fuperior and inferior 3 its fuperior a 
inferior cofte; its anterior furface, whi 
is fmooth and concave ; and its polterio 
which is uneven. After thefe we are 
obferve its fpine, its creft, and its acr 
mion; its fupra and infra fpinate ¢/ 
vity ; its coracoide procefs, and its tv 
incifures, the one between tRe neck af 
the acromion, the other behind the c 
coide procefs; and the robuft ligame: 
which joins the acromion and coracoif 
procefs, and prevents the laxation of tl 
os humeri. upwards. ‘ | 
The ufes. of the (capula are to fuftal 
the arms, and join them to the body, 
ferve for the infertion of feveral mufch 
and to: add fomewhat to the neceffs 
defence of the parts contained within 4] 
thorax, 


ulually fra&tured either near its acron 
on, or head wheré it joins the clavie 
or in fome more diftant part. If 
fracture happens in the procefs of 
acromion, the reduétion will be ea 
made, by lifting up the arm to relax 
deltoid-mufcle, and pufhing the a 
evenly upwards, making the fraé& 
parts meet together with the fingers ; f 
notwith{tanding their reduction is fo ea 
they ealily flip away again from ¢ 
flight caufe, and fo are difficultly agg 
tinated. They are in particular v 
eafily feparated by the weight and 
tion of the arm, and by the contraé& 
of the deltoid-mufcle, in‘omuch that t 
is fcarce ever an inftance of a fractul 
acromion being fo perisétly cured, ag 
admit afterwards of a free motion of 
arm upwards: all means muft, h 
ever, be ufed to endeavour to keep 
replaced bones in their proper fituati 
A comprefs, wet with ipirit of wine, 
to be applied to the fratture, a ball ig 
be put under the arm-pit to fopport | 
the whole is to be bound up with 
bandage commonly called fpica, and 
arm is to be fufpended in a {ath or 
h 
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the fcapula, which lies underthe acro- 


 mion, or its acetabulum, fhould be frac. 


tured, which isa cafe that indeed very 
feldom happens, and when it does is very 
difficult to difeover, it is 2 hundred to 
one but from the vicinity of the articu- 
Jation, the tendons, mulcles, ligaments, 
nerves, and large veins and arteries, 
there will follow a ftiffnefs and lofs of 
motion in the joint; great inflammation 
is alfo to be apprehended, and abjceffes 
with the worft fymptoms, and fometimes 
death itfelf. 


SCAPULAR, /capulares, in anatomy, a 


name given to two pair of arteries, and 
as many veins; the arteries are the ex- 
ternal {capular artery, which is fent 
from the fubclavians to the external parts 
of the fcapula; and the internal fcapu- 
Jar artery, which arifes from the axil- 
lary arteries, and goes to the parts that 
Nie under the fcapula. The fcapular 
veins, which are alfo external and inter- 
nal, arife in like manner from the fub- 
clavians,, See ARTERY and VEIN. 
CAPULAR, or SCAPULARY, a part of the 
habit of feveral religious orders in the 
church of Rome, worn over the gown, 
as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
bleffed Virgin, It confifts of two narrow 
breadths or flips of cloth, covering the 
back and the breaft, and hanging down 
to the feet. 
The. devotees of the fcapulary celebrate 
its feftival on the 16th of July. The 
bulls of the popes have from time to time 
fecured indulgences without number to 
them: but what fets the fcapulary above 
all other praétices of devotion, is the 
fabbatin bull of pope Jozn XXII. in 
which that pope declares, that the bleffed 
Virgin, one day as he was at prayers, 
gave him a pofitive promife, that the 
would deliver the carmelites her children, 
and the brethren of the fcapulary, out 
of purgatory, on the Sunday after their 
death, upon three conditions; 1, to wear 
their fcapulary till their death: 2. to 
peers their virginity ; and, 3, to ab- 
ain from flefh every Wednefday and 
Friday in the year. See the articles Fra- 
TERNITIES and CARMELITES, 


SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuft or fhaft 


ofacolumn. See the article Fusr, 

In botany, the fame word is ufed for the 
ftrait ftalk or ftem of a plant, flanding 
upright like a pillar or column. 


| SCAR, or Escnar, the feam or mark of a 


wound after it is healed. 
VoL. IV, 


See Wounp, 
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_ hung abouttheneck. But ifthe neck of SCARA, a town of Sweden in the pros. 


3am 


vince of welt Gothland, fixty-fix miles 
north-eaft of Gottenburg. ‘ 


SCARABLUS, the BEETLE, in zoologys 


a numerous genus of infects, of the cole- 
optera-order: the antennz of the beetles 
are of a clavated figure, and fiffile longi- 
tudinally ; and their eggs all hatch into 
hexapode worms, from which the young 
beetles are afterwards produced, See the 
article COLEOPTERA. 

We have already defcribed the ceryus 
volans or ftag-beetle; befides which there 
are numerous other fpecies, the defcrip- 
tion of which may be feen in Ray’s Hif- 
tory of Infects, Linnzeus’s Syit, Nat, 
and Hill’s Nat. Hift, 


SCARBOROUGH, a borough and. port- 


town of Yorkfhire, thirty-feven miles 
north-eaft of York. 

It fends two members to parliament, and 
is famous for a medicinal {pring, which 
has been the fubje& of great contefts and 
difputes among the phyfical people; all 
allowing it confiderable virtues, but fome 
attributing them to one ingredient, others 
to another. 


SCARDONNA, a port-téwn of Dalma- 


tia, fituated on a bay of the gulph of 
Min forty-five miles north of Spa- 
atto. 


SCARE.CROW GULL, in ornithology, a 


name for the black Jarus with grey wings 
and red legs, being of the fize of the 
common pigeon. See LARus, 


SCARIFICATION, in furgery, the ope- 


ration of making feveral incifions in the 
fkin by means of Jancets, or other in- 
ftruments, particularly the cupping-in- 
ftrument. See the article Cisppina, 
With regard to the ufefulnefs of fcarifi. 
cation, Heifter obferves, that as much 
and as thick blood may be difcharged 
this way as by phlebotomy, and that of 
confequence it muft be equally benefi- 
cial in all diforders which require bleed- 
ing. Befides, {carification is highly ne- 
ceffary in violent inflammations, incipi- 
ent or confirmed mortifications, peftilen- 
tial carbuncles, and the like, in order to 
di(charge the ftagnant and vitiated blood, 
by making many fmall wounds or in- 
cifions with a fealpel or lancet. Heifter 
alfo thinks fearification of the gums, in 
the tooth-ach, may not unfiequently be 
very uleful ; as of the eyes in many dif- 
orders, if performed with caution. 
The inftruments ufed by different opera- 
tors for {carifying the eyes, are different : 
fome of the antients ufed a fteel-rafp in 
16R form 
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dorm of a fpoon, fee letter A plate 
CCXL, fig. 2. others ufed a prickly 
thiftle, like tHe atra&tylis; or, the equi- 
fetum majus. But the lateft and beft 
inftrument for this operation, is the 
beards of barley or rye, furnifhed with 
rows of fmall hooks, reprefented, ibid. 
at letter B. Ten, twelve, or fifteen of 
thefe beards may be tied together, fo 
as to form a kind of brufh, as at C; 
with which the infide of the eye-lids, 
and even the eye itfelf, may be fcarified. 
However, fuch a bruf cannot be ufed 
more than once, as a very {mall force 
blunts it; it is alfo to be obferved, that 
the beards of old or ripe barley is not fo 
proper as thofe of barley not quite ripe. 
Heifter thinks this operation may be of 
confiderable fervice in all inflammatory 
diforders of the eyes; but at the fame 
time thinks blifters, phlebotomy, and 
{carifications in other parts might do as 
well, and be attended with much lefs 
pain, 
‘To perform this operation, the patient is 
to be feated tn a good light, and his head 
held ftill by an affittant,. while the fur- 
geon preffes his thumb and fore. finger 
on the eyelids, fo as to open them, and 
turn them outward, that their interior 
ved fuiface may come into view; this is 
much more conveniently performed on 
the under than on the upper eyelid. 
~ When the furface is thus turned up, the 
furgeon draws the fearifying inftrument 
backward and forward over it with great 
fwiftnefs, as alfo over the white of the 
eye, if there be occafion; and, by this 
" means, opens all the turgid veffels, and 
makes them bleed plentifully, fomenting 
the eye with a {punge dipped in warm 
water, 
When the operation is over, great care 
_ is to be taken, that the wounded parts 
do nof cohere together; the patient muft 
move the eyelids about at times to pre- 
vent this, and the eye, when bound up 
at night, muft have a piece of gold- 
beater’s {kin applied between the eyelids 
and the eye. 
SCARLET, a beautiful bright red. See 
the articles Rep and CoLour. 
In painting in water-colours, minium 
mixed with a little vermillion produces a 
good fearlet: but ifa flower in a print 
is to be painted of a fcarlet-colour, the 
lights as well as the fhades fhould be 
“covered with minium, and the fhaded 
parts finifhed with carmine, which will 
produce an admirable feaflet, 
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Scarp, in heraldry, the {caf which mili< 


SCA 


To dye cloth, ftuff, &c. a fearlet, 
the ftuffs be alumed, as for crimfon, i 
river-water, boil them for two hours 
then hang them out a whole night with 
out rinfing; but in the morning rinf 
them out. Then in order to dye them 
take clean bran-water clean fkimed, an 
for every pound of goods put in a 
ounce of pulverized tartar; having fir 
mixed one half of it with half an ounc 
of cochineal, and when the liquor wher 
the remaining half of the tartar is ha 
boiled, then put in the cochineal, &c. 
Boil them together, afterwards add hal 
an ounce of aqua fortis, in which a fmall] 
quantity of fal armoniac (not bigger than 
a pea) has been diffolved; which muft 
be put in when the ftuffs have boiled 
about a quarter of an hour; then boil 
them together for a little while, let th 
liquor cool, and rinfe out the ftuffs. 
To dyea {carlet in grain, take ftale clear 
wheat-bran liquor, a fufficient quanti- 
ty; alum, three pounds; enter twenty 
yards of broad-cloth, and boil it three 
hours; cool and wafh it; take fair wae 
ter, a fufficient quantity; hedder of 
ftrawel, a fit quantity ; boil them well 5 
cool them with a little water, enter your 
cloth and make a bright yellow; coo 
and wath it again; take frefh whear-| 
bran-liquor, a fufficient quantity ; mad-| 
der, four pounds; enter your cloth at 
good heat; handle it to a boiling, coo 
and wafh it well: take more frefh bra 
liquor; cochineal in fine powder, five 
ounces ; and tartar, threeounces; ente 
your cloth, and boil an hour, or more 
keeping it under the liquor, then coo 
and wath it, 

SCARLET-FEVER, the fame with miliar 
fever, See MILIARY FEYER, 

SCAROS, or Saros, a tewn of Upp 
Hungary, near the Carpathian moun 
tains: eaft long. 20° 40’, north latitud 
48° 45’. 

SCARP, in fortification, s the interior 
talus, or flope of the ditch next the 
place, at the foot of the rampart. 


= 


tary commanders wear forornament. 
It is borne fomewhat like a battoon fini- 
fter, but is broader than it, and is con- 
tinued out to the edges of the field ; 
whereas the battoon is ett off at eac 
end. See plate CCXL. fg. 3. ‘ 
SCARPANTO, an ifland in the Medi- 
terranean, twenty miles fouth-welt o 
Rhodes; eaft long. 27°, rorth lat. 36%, 
SCARPE, a river of the sage 
whic 


SC. 


- which rifes in the province of Artois, and 
- falls into the river Scheld, a little below 
 Mortaigne, 
CARUS, in ichthyology, a fpecies of the 
- Jabrus, variegated with purple, green, 
blue and black. See LABRUs. 
SCATCH-MOUTH, in the manege, a 
bit-moutb, differing from a cannon- 
mouth in this, that the cannon is round, 
whereas a {catch is more upon the oval. 
That part of the fcatch-mouth that joins 
the bit-mouth to the branch, is likewife 
different; a cannon being ftayed upon 
the branch by a fonceau, anda fcatch by 
a chaperon, which furrounds the ban- 
quet. The effeét of the featch-mouth is 
fomewhat greater than that of the cannon- 
mouth, and keeps the mouth more in 
fubjection. Commonly fnafiles are fcatch- 
mouths. 
SCAVAGE, a toll or cuftom antiently ex- 
a¢ted by mayors, fheriffs and bailiffs of 
cities and towns-corporate, and of mer- 
chant-ftrangers, for wares expofed and of- 
fered to fale within their liberties; which 
was prohibited by 19 Hen, VII. But the 
city of London ftill retains this cuftom. 
SCAVANT, aterm purely french, figni- 
fying learned ; it is little ufed in our 
language, except in the phrafe Journal 
des Scavans, a journal of the works of 
the learned, publifhed monthly at Paris, 
SCAVENGERS, two officers annually 
chofen in every parifh in London and its 
fuburbs by the church-wardens, conlta- 
| . bles, and other inhabitants, to hire per- 
' fons called rakers, with carts, to clean 
the ftreets, and carry away the dirt and 
filth, with the afhes and duft from every 
houfe, For which purpofe a feavenger's 
tax may be made and levied on the inha- 
bitants, being allowed by the juftices of 
the peace 5 but it muft not exceed 4d, 
in the pound, of the rent paid for the 
houfes, Perfons who refufe to take upon 
themfelves the office of feavenger, for- 
feit 10]. 2 W. and M. ce. 2. 1 Geo. i, 
| . ©. 48. z0 Geo. II, ¢, 22. 
SCELASIUS, in natural hiftory, an ani- 
malcule which has vifible limbs, arrang- 
ed, according to Dr, Hill, in the clals of 
the arthronia. See ANIMALCULE. 
There are two f{pecies of the fcelafius, 
that with the body of a fuboval figure 
of the fhape of an egg, its fkin perfe&tly 
fmooth, very thin, and of a pale olive- 
colour, and to tranfparent, that the linea- 
ment of the inteftines are feen eafily 
through it. 


SCENE, /cena, in its primary fenfe, denote 
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ed a theatre, or the place where dramae 
tic pieces, and other public fhews were 
exhibiteds for it’ does not appear that 
the antient poets were at all acquainted 
with the modern way of changing the 
fcenes in the different parts of the play, 
in order to raife the idea of the perfons 
reprefented by the a€tors being in differs 
ent places. 

The original fcene for aéting of plays 
was as fimple as the reprefentations them- 
felves ; it confifted only of a plain plot 
of ground proper for the occafion, which 
was in fome degree fhaded by the neigh- 
bouring trees, whofe branches were made 
to meet together, and their vacancies 
fupplied with boards, fticks, and the like; 
and to complete the fhelter, thefe were 
fometimes covered with fkins, and fome~ 
times with only the branches of other 
trees newly cut down, and full of Jeaves. 
Afterwards more artificial.fcenes or {ce~ 
nical reprefentations were introduced, 
and paintings ufed inftead of the objects 
themfelves. Scenes were then of three 
forts, tragic, comic, and fatyric, The 
tragic fcene reprefented ftately magnifi- 
cent edifices, with decorations of pillars, 
ftatues, and other things fuitable to the 
palaces of kings: the comic exhibited 
private houfes with balconies and wins 
dows, in imitation of common buildings : 
and the fatyric was the reprefentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other ap- 
pearances ; and thefe decorations either 
turned on pivots, or flid along grooves, 
as thofe in our theatres. 

To keep clofe to nature and probability, 


the fcene fhould never be fhiftedfrom 
place to place in the courfe of the play: — 


the antients were pretty fevere in this re- 
fpeét,' particularly Terence, in fome of 
whofe plays the fcene never fhifts at all, 
but the whole is tranfacted at the door of 
fome old man’s houfe, whither, with ini- 
mitable art, he occafionally brings the 
actors. ‘The French are pretty ftriét with 
refpeét to this rule; but the Englifh pay 
very little regard to it. 

Scene is alfo a part or divifion of a dra- 
matic poem. Thus plays are divided 


into aéts, and aéts are again fubdivided 


into fcenes; in which fenfe the f{cene is 
properly the perfons prefent at, or con- 
cerned in the action on the ftage at fuc 
a time: whenever, therefore, a new actor 
appease an old one difappears, the 
aétion is changed into other hands; and 
therefore a new fcene then commences, 
It is one of the laws of the ftage, that 
Ra the 


® 
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_the {cenes be well conneéted; that is, that 
one fucceed another, in fuch a manner 
as that the ftage be never quite empty 
till the end of the act. See the articles 
‘Act, Drama, &e., ’ 
* SCENIC Games, among the antients, 
were entertainments exhibited on the 
. {cena or theatre, iscluding plays, danc- 
ing, and other theatrical performances, 
The Romans were four hundred years 
without any fcenic games, and at their 
jnftitution fome actors were fent for from 
Hetruria; who, without reciting any 
thing, danced to the found of inftru- 
ments; at length they began to rehearle 
verie, from thence they proceeded to 
~ plays, and thus by degrees, growing 
e more and more perfeét, their {cenical 
thews were at lalt reprefented, with a 
juftnefs and magnificence beyond every 
thing the world had ever feen. 
_ SCENOGRAPHY,, in perfpective, the re- 
: prefentation of a body on a perfpective 
lane; or, a defcription thereof in all 
its dimenfions, fuch as it appears to thie 
éye. See-the article PERSPECTIVE. 
The ichnography of a building, &c. re- 
prefents its plan, or ground-work; the 
orthography, is a view of the front, or 
one of its fides ; and the {cenography, is 
. a view of the whole building, front, fides, 
height, and a!J, raifed on the geometrical 
plan. Sce ibe articles ICHNOGRAPHY, 
and ORTHOGRAPHY, 
To exhibit the icenography of any body, 
x. Lay dewn the balis, ground-plor, or 
of the body, according to the 
wethod taught under the article PER- 
SPECTIVE, 2. Upon the feveral points 
of the plan, raife the perfpe€tive heights ; 
thus will the {cenography of the body be 
completed, excepting tha: a proper fhade 
is to be added. 
The method of raifing the heights is as 
follows: on any point, as C (plate 
CCXLI, fiz. 1.) to raife a per{pective 
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altitude, anfwerable to an obje&tive al- — 


titude PQ ; on the terreftrial line raife a 
perpendicular PQ , equal to the given ob- 
jective altitude; from P andQ, to any 
point, as T, draw light lines PT as 
QT ; from the given point C, draw. 
right line CK, parallel to the terrett 
line DE, and meeting the right line QT 

“in K; and inthe point K, upon the line 
KC, ereét a perpendicular IK, which 
will be the fcenographic altitu 

quired, ed 

The application.of this ge 
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| the iame, as LL 1, M2, m2, N 3, 2 3. 


_ preceding article, the {cenography will be 


Bx. ill. To exhibit the fcenography of 
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of drawing the fcenography- of a body, 
is not fo obvious, in every cafe, but that 
it may be neceflary to illuftrate it by a 
few examples. 
Example I, To exhibit the fcenography 
of a cube, viewed by an angle: », As 
the bafis of a cube viewed by an angle, 
ftanding on a geometrical plane is a 
fquare, viewed by an angle; draw a 
fquare, viewed angulas-wile, on the per- | 
{pective table, or plane. 9. Raife the fide 
HI (fig. 2.) of the (quare perpendicular- | 
ly on each point of the terreftrial line 
DE; and to any point, as V, of the 
horizontal line HR, draw the right line 
ViandVH. 3. From the angles d, 4, | 
and c, drawer, d2, Ge. parallel to 
the terreftrial line DE: 4. From the | 
points rand 2, raife Ls and M 2 per-— 
pendicular to the fame. Laftly, fince — 
HI is the height to be raifed in a, LI in 
cand 6, and M2 in dj in araife the | 
line fa@ perpendicular to aE; in band, | 
raife bg and ce perpendicular to 6c13 ) 
and laitly, raife 2b perpendicular to d2, 
and make af=HI, bgmec=aLy, 
and bd= M2; if then the points g, 5, 
e, f, be connegted by right lines, the 
{cenography will be compleat. 
Ex. If. To exhibit the feenography of | 
a hollow quinquangular prifm. 1. Since 
the bafe of a hollow quinquangular 
prifm, ftanding on a geometrical plane, | 
is a pentagon, with a limb or breadth of © 
a certain dimenfion, find the appearance © 
of this pentagon on a table, or plane. 
2. On any point, as H, of the terref- 
trial line DE (fig, 3.) raife a perpendi- 
cular HI, equal to the. objeftive alti. 
tude, and to any point, as V, of the ho- © 
rizontal line HR, draw the lines HV ~ 
and 1V. 3. From the feveral angles 
a, b, d, e, ¢, of the perfpedtive ichno- 
_ graphy, both the internal and external 
ones, draw right lines, asd2, d3, Gc. 
parallel to the terreftrial line; and from | 
the points 1, 2, 3, raife perpendiculars to — 


If thefe then be raifed in the corretpond- 
ent points of the ichnography, asin the 


0 mpleat, 


a cylinder,. 3, Since the baie of acy- 
_linder, flanding on a geometrical plane, 
is a circle, feek the appearance of a circle 5 
in the points a, b, d, f, b, ¢, €, ¢, (fig. 4+) 
raife the apparent altitudes, as in the pre- 
ceeding articles. If now theis upper lines | 

be 
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ye connested by curve lines, in the bafe 
2,6, d, f, c,h, e, ¢, the feenography of 
heir circle will be compleat, 

It is evident that thofe lines are to be 
omitted, both in the plan and in the ele- 
vation, which are not expofed to the eye; 
hough they are not to be difregarded 
from the beginning, as being neceflary 
for the finding of other lines; e. gr. in 
the {cenography of the cube, viewed 
angle-wife, the lines bd and de (fig. 2:) 
n the bafe, and the line @/ in ithe eleva- 
ion, are hid from the eye, and are there- 
fore omitted in the defcription, But, fince 
the point H is not to be found, unlels 
ithe point d be had in the ichnography, 
nor the lines gh and de be drawn with- 
put the height @/, the appearance of the 
point d is as neceflary to be determined 
in the operation, as the height Ad. 

x. IV. To exhibit the fcenography of 
la pyramid ftanding on its bale. Suppofe, 
é. gr, it were required to delineate a 
quadrangular pyramid, viewed by an 
angie: 1, Since the bafe of fuch py- 
ramid is a fquare feen by an angle, draw 
fuch a fquare, 2. To find the vertex of 
he pyramid, 7. é@. a perpendicular let 
fal] from the vertex to the bafe, draw 
diagonals mutually interfefting each 
other in ¢ (fig. 5.) 3. On any point, as 
TH, of the terreftrial line DE, raife the 
altitude of the pyramid HI; and, draw- 
ng the right lines HV and IV to each 
point of the horizontal line HR, produce 
the diagonal rb, until it meet the line 
Hind. Laftly, from 4 draw h7 pa- 
allel to HI. This, being raifed on the 
point e, will give the vertex of the py- 
ramid K.; confequently the lines dK, 
Ka, and K.4 will be determined at the 
fame time. After the like manner is the 
fcenography of a cone delineated. 

Ex. V. To exhibit the fcenography of a 
runcated pyramid. Suppofe the trun- 
ated pyramid quadrangular : firft then, 
f from the feveral angles of the upper 
bale be conceived perpendiculars, let fall 
to the lower bafe, we fhall havea pen- 
agon, with another infcribed therein, 
hofe fides are parallel to thofe of the 
former; this coincides with a pentagon, 
urnifhed with a rim or breadth, &c. 
Bod may therefore be delineated in the 
ame maoner. 2. Raifing the altitude of 
he truncated pyramid IH (fig. 6.) de- 
ermine the {cenographic altitudes to be 
aifed in the points a, b, ¢, d. If now the 
oints f, g, b, 7, k, be connedted by right 
ines, and the lines /k, fm, gu, bo, be 
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drawn, thefcenography will be compleat; 
By drawing two concentric circles in 
a geometrical plan, and doing every 
thing elfe, as in this problem, tne {ce- 
nography of a truncated pyramid will be 
drawn. 


Ex. VI. To exhibit the fcenography of ~ 


walls, columns, &¢, or to raife them on 
a pavement. 4, Suppofe a pavement 
AF, HI (fig. 7. 8.) reprefented ina plan, 
together with the bafes of the columns, 
&c,. if there be any. 2, Upon the ter- 
reftrial line fet off the thicknefs of the 
wall BA and 1, 3. 3, Upon A and B, 
as alfo upon 3 and 5, raife perpendicu- 
lars AD and BC, asalfo 3, 6, and gz, 7. 
4. Connect the points D and 6 with the 
principal point V, by the right lines DV 
and6V. 5. UponIand Hraife pere 
pendiculars HG and EF, Thus will alk 
the walls be delineated. Now to raife 
the pillars, Gc. there needs nothing but 
from their feveral bafes (whether fare 
or circular) projeéted on the perfpedtive 
plan, to raife the indefinite perpendicu- 
Jars; and on the fundamental line, where 
interfeGed by the radius Fa_paffing 
through the bafe, raife the true altitude 
AD; for DV, being drawn as before, the 
fcenographical altitudes will be deter- 
mined, 
Ex, VIT. To exhibit the fcenography of 
a door in a building. Suppofe a door re- 
quired to be delineated ina wall DEF A 
(fig. 7.) x. Upon the fundamental line 
fet off its diftance AN from the angle 
A, together with the breadths of the 
pofts NI and LM, and the breadth of 
the gate itfelf LI. 2. Tothe point of 
diftance K, from the feveral points N, 
I, L, M, draw right lines KN, KI, 
KL, KM, which will determioe the 
breadth of the door /i, and the breadths 
of the poftsc mand mi, 3. From AtoO 
fet off the height of the gate AO, and 
from A toP, the height of the pofts AP. 
4. Join Oand P with the principal point 
by right lines PV and OV. 5. Then, 
from 7, 2, /, m, raife perpendiculars, the 
middle ones whereof are cut by the right 
line O V in 9, and extreams, by the right 
line VP in p. - Thus will the door be 
delineated, with its pofts; if the door 
were to have been exhibited in the wall 
EF GH, the method would be nearly 
the fame: For, 4. Upon the terreftrial 
line, fet off the diltance of the door from 
the angle, and thence alfo the breadth 
of the door RT. 2. From R and T 
draw right lines to the principal point V, 
to 
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-to have the breadth rz in the perfpec- 
tive plan. 3. From r and ¢ raife in- 
definite perpendicularstoF H, 4. From 
A to O te off the true height AO, 
‘Laftly, from O to the principal point V, 
draw the right line O V, interfetting E F 
in Z, and make rr and ¢¢ equal to T Z. 
Thus is the door rr, tt, drawn, and 
the pofts are eafily added, as before. 

Ex, VIII. To exhibit the fcenography of 
windows ina wall. When you know 
how to reprefent doors, you will find no 


difficulty in adding windows; all that is. 


here further required, being to fet off the 
height of the window from the bottom 
of the ground. ‘The whole operation is 
as follows: 1. From x to 2, fet off the 
thicknefs of the wall at the window; 
from 3 to 4, its diftance from the angle 3 ; 
and from 4 to 5, its breadth. 2. From 
4 and ¢, to the point of diftance L, draw 
the right lines E 5 and L 4, which will 
give the per{peétive breadth 10, 9 of the 
window, 3. From ro ard 9, raife per- 
pendiculars to the pavement, that is, 
' draw indefinite parallels to 6, 3. 4. From 
3 to xr, fet off the diftance of the win- 
dow from the pavement 3, rx, and from 
31 to 12, its height 11, 12. Laftly, 
from 11 and 12, to the principal point 
V, draw the lines V 11 and V 12, which 
interfe&ting the perpendiculars 1o, 13, 
and 9, £4, in the points 13 and r4, as 
alfoin rs and 16, will exhibit the aps 
abet of the window. 
rom thele examples which are only ap- 
“atta nk of the firft grand rule, it will 
e eafily perceived what method to take 
to delineate any other objeét, and at any 
height from the pavement. 

SCENOPEGIA, in jewifh antiquity, the 
fame with the fealt of tabernacies. See 
the article TABERNACLE. 

SCEPTER, a kind of royal ftaff, or bat- 

toon, borne by kings, on folemn occa- 
fions, as an enfign of command and au- 
thority. See the article REGaLIA, 
The {cepter is of greater antiquity than 
the crown. The greek tragic poets, put 
{cepters into the hands of the moft antient 
kings they ever introduce. Among the 
Romans, the feepter was firft aflumed by 
Tarquin the elder, Weare informed by 
Le Gendie, that the fcepter borne by the 
firft race of the french kings was a 
golden rod, crooked at one end like a 
crofier, and almo({t always of the fame 
height as the king himfelf. 

ScEPTER, inaltronomy, one of the fix new 
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conftellations of the fouthern hemifphe 
confifting of feventeen ftars. 
SCEPTICISM, the doétrines and opinio 
of the fceptics, whofe diftinguithing ten 
was, that all things are uncertain and i 
comprehenfible, and that the mind 
never to affent to any thing, but to r¢ 
main in perpetual doubt and fufpenc 
This doétrine was alfo called pyrrhonifi 
from the name of its author, See thea 
ticle PYRRHONIANS. 
SCHAFFHOUSE, the capital of the can 
ton of Scaffhoufe, one of the moft nort 
ern cantons of Switzerland: eaft long 
8° 40’, north lat. 47° 42’. 
SCHALHOLT, the capital of Iceland 
fabject to Denmark: weft long. 1 
north lat. 64° 30’, j 
SCHAMACHIA, a city of Perfia, in th 
province of Chirvan, fituated on the we 
fide of theCafpian Sea, in eaft long. 504 
north lat. 41°, 
SCHEAT, or SEAT, a fixed flar of t 
fecond magnitude, in the juncture of ¢ 
leg with the left fhoulder or pegafus. § 
the article Pecasus. 
SCHELD, a river which rifes in the co 
fines of Picardy, and runs north-eaft 
Cambray, Valenciennes, Tournay, O 
denarde, &c. and receiving the Lis 
Ghent, runs eaft by Dendermond, ag 
then north to Antwerp, below which ci 
it divides into two branches, one called t] 
Welter-Scheld, which feparates Fland 
from Zeland, and difcharges itlelf ir 
the fea near Flufhing; and the ot 
called the Ofter-fcheld, which runs 
Bergen-op-zoom, and afteswards 
tween the iflands Beveland and Schowe 
and a little below falls into the fea, 
SCHELLENBURG, a fortrefs of Get 
many, in the circle of Bavaria, fituate 
on the Danube, twenty-two miles wé 
of Ingolftadr, : 
SCHELLING, an ifland of Holland, 
the entrance of the Zuyder Sea, betwei 
Flie Ifland and Ameland; eaft lon 
5° 20’, north lat. 53% 34’. 
SCHEMNITZ, capital of the mine tow! 
in Upper Hungary, fixty miles nor 
eaft of Prefburg. 
SCHENECTIDA, a fortrefs of New 
York, in America, fituated on Hudfo 
River, in the province of Albany, 
hundred miles north of New York city, 
SCHETLAND, or SHETLAND, abot 
forty iflands, which conftitute part 
the country of Orkney, or the Orcade 
in Scotland, valuable on account of tl 
herring 


SCH 
herring-fihhety on their fhores: fituated 

between ‘1° eat, and 2° weft longitude, 

‘and between 61° and 62° of north lati- 

“tude. 

HEUCHZERIA, in botany, a genus 

of the hexandria-trigynia clafs of plants, 

having no corolla; the fruit confifts of 
three roundifh compreffed inflated bi- 
valve reflexo-diftant capfules ; the feed is 

‘fingle and oblong; there are fometimes 

fix germina, and as many capfules, but 

three is the more natural and ufual 
number. 

HINUS, in botany, a genus of the de- 

candria-monegynia clafs of plants, the 

‘corolla whereof confilts of five patent 

petals; the fruit is a globofe berry, con- 

taining a large globofe fingle feed. 

CHIRAS, or SHERAS, a city of Perfia, 
in the province of Fars, 180 miles fouth 

| or Ifpahan; reckoned the fecond city in 

that kingdom. 

CHISM, a feparation, or breaking off 
from communion with any church; on 
account of fome difagreement in matters 
of faith or difcipline. 

' Ecclefiaftical hiftory prefents us witha 
view of feveral confiderable fchifms, in 
| which large bodies of men feparated from 
the communion of the church. Such 
were in the fourth century the fchifms of 
the donatifts, and the many feéts that 
| fprung up in the church, as the photini- 
| ans, apollinarians, @c. the fchifm of the 
| church of Antioch, occafioned by Luci- 
fer, bifhop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, in the 
fifth century, the fchifm of the church of 
Rome, between Laurentius and Symma- 
chus: in the ninth century, the fepa- 
|} ration of the greek church from the 
| latin; and particularly the grand fchifm 
of the popes of Rome and Avignon, in 
| the fourteenth century, which lafted till 
the end of the council of Pifa, r409. 

The romanifts reckon thirty-four fchifms 
in their church, and beltow the name 
englith {chilm on the reformation in this 
kingdom. ‘Thofe of the church of Eng- 
land, again apply the term {chifin to the 
feparation of the nonconformifts, viz. 

the prefbyterians, independants, quak- 

ers, @&c, who contend for a further re- 
formation, 

CHOENUS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria- monogynia clafS of plants, the 
proper corolla whereof con(ilts of fix per- 
manent lanceolated acute and connivent 
petals, unequal in fize and fituation, dif- 
pofed in a kind of imbricated manner, 
and the exterior ones fhorter than the 
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reft ; there is no pericarpium ; the feed is 
fingle, glofly, of an oval, but fomewhat 
triquetrous form, largeft in the upper. 
part, and contained till ripe in the corolla. 
SCHOLASTIC, cyorccin@, fomething 
belonging to the fchools. See SCHOOL, 
Scholaftic was a long time a title of ho» 
nour, at firft only given to fuch as di- 
_ ftinguifhed themfelves by their eloquence 
in declaiming, &c, After Nero, this ap- 
pellation was beftowed upon advocates, 
and afterwards it became reftrained to 
fuch as had the government of ecclefi- 
aftical fchools, eftablifhed under the firf 
race of french kings, who inftruéted the 
clerks of the church firft in the hu- 
manities, then in theology and the li- 
turgy. Among the greeks, this was 
the name of an office or dignity anfwer- 
ing to our divine or theologue. 
Scholaftic divinity, is that part or fpecies 
of divinity which clears and dilcuffes 
queftions by reafon and arguments, in 
which fenfe it ftands, in fome meafure, 
oppofed to pofitive divinity, which ig 
founded on the authority of fathers, 
councils, &c. The fchool-divinity is 
now fallen into the laft contempt, and is 


2 


fcarce regarded any where, butin fome ° 


of the univerfities, where they are ftill 
by their charters obliged to teach it. 
SCHOLIAST, 
grammarian, whe writes {cholia, that is, 
notes, gloffes, &c. upon antient authors, 
who have written in the learned lan- 
guages. See the next article, 
SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or re- 
mark, occafionally made on fome paf- 
fage, propofition, or the like. This term 
is much ufed in geometry, and other 
parts of mathematics, where after de- 
monftrating a propofition, it is cufto- 


mary to point out how it might be done | 


fome other way, or to give fome advice, 
or precaution, in order to prevent mif- 
takes, or add fome particular ule, or ap- 
plication thereof, 

SCHOOL, /chola, a public place, wherein 
the languages, humanities, or other arts 
and fciences are taught. Thus we fay, 
grammar-fchool, writing (chool, &c. 

SCHWALBASH, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
in the territory of the Wetteraw, and 
county of Naffau, eight miles north of 
Mentz. 

SCHWALBEA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a ringent 
fingle petal, the tube is of the length of 

the 


or COMMENTATOR, a - 


en 
the cup, the limb is ere&, the fuperior 
lip is ere€t, concave, and quite entire, the 
Jower one is trifid and obtufe ; the fruit 
is either a bilocular capfule, or there is 
no pericarpium ; the feed is fingle, round- 
ifh, and {mall. 

SCHWARTSBURG, a town of Ger- 
many, inthe circle of Upper Saxony, 
and landgrave of Thuringia, eight miles 
fouth-eaft of Gotha. 

SCHWARTZENBURG, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Franconia, twenty 
miles eat of Wurtfburg. 

SCHWATS, a town of Germany, in.the 
county of Tyrol, fituated on the river 
Inn, twenty miles north-eaft of Inf{pruc. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in 
the dutchy of Silefia, capital of a dutchy 
of the fame name, fituated twenty-fix 
miles fouth of Breflaw. 

SCHWEINFURT, an imperial city of 
Germany, in the circle of. Franconia, 
and bifhoprie of Wurtfburg, fituated on 
the river Maine, in eaft long. 10° 35’, 
north. 50° 16’, 

SCIZENA, in.ichthyology, a genus of the 
acanthopterygious cla(s of fithes,the whole 
head and covering of the gills are fcaly, 
and one of the lamin of thefe coverings 
derrated at the edges, the body is com- 
prefled and broad, the back is acute, 
there are teeth in the jaws and fauces, 
the palate and tongue are (mooth; there 
is only one fin on the back, which is di- 
vided in the middle to the very bafe;, the 
tail is equal at the extremity ; this genus 
comprehends the umbra and the umbrino. 

SCIARRI, in natural hiftory, the matter 
which runs down. in burning torrents 
from the craters of volcanos, and which 
probably contains mineral and metallic 
particles, jt being ponderous and hard. 
Some of the fciarri are coarfe, and others 
fine and polifhed on the furface; fome 
of them are black, others grey, others 
reddifh, and others of the colour of iron, 
and many of them have coverings of 
pure fulpbur over their whole furface. 
They feem to be the refult of many forts 
of minerals melted together, 

SCEATICA, the Hip-Gourt, a violent 
and obftinate pain in the hip, chiefly in 
the joint, where the head of the thigh- 
bone is received into the acetabulum of 
the coxendix, This pain will fometimes 
extend itfelf to the lower part of the 
loins, to the thigh, leg, and even the ex- 
tremity of the foot, yet outwardly there 
is no fwelling, no inflammation, ‘nor 
change of colour in the fkin; fometimes 
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there is fuch a fpafim of the mufcles 
the fide affeSted, that the patient can 
ftand upright without the utmof. pal 
When the fciatica thas continued vi 
long, there is fuch a colleétion of pi 
itous humour in the cavity of the joi 
that by relaxing the ligaments, it off 
caufes a luxation. Sometimes it ca 
an aridura, or wafting away.of the ¢ 
jacent parts. When the pain leaves { 
bip, and moves downwards, it is a 
that the fpafms_are refolved; a vio 
motion of the body generally exafperal 
the pain. This diforder may arife fre 
the fame caufe with that which prod 
ces the gout; but it is moft generally 
effect of catching cold, or being expo 
to the open air ; it may alfo be occafio 
by contufions and venereal diforde 
See the article Gout, &c, ; 
After a gentle cathartic, or clyfer, blee 
ing will be proper, efpecially in the ancl] 
alfo leeches applied to the bemorrhoi 
veins, have been found beneficial ; ftre 
purges are hurtful, but mercurius duly 
with fcammony, or fome other purgatiy 
will be of. fervice; fome give mercurt 
emetics, and afterwards mercurial pu 
gatives, repeated twice a week, or as ¢ 
cafion requires, for fix times. If ¢ 
patient is old, lenient purgatives will 
moft proper, and on intermediate dayg 
dofe of calomel, which is afterwards 
be purged off, and fo repeated alternate 
for fome. time... Outwardly, the] 
mentum faponaceum is recommended 
Riverius, Junker, and others; the p 
is.to be anointed with it near the 
Riverius fays, he has known an ob 
nate fciatica cured in one day, by 
plying fix cupping glaffes on and aba 
the part affefled, and then anointing” 
with oil of bricks hot, and afterwar 
covering it with a linen-cloth, mai 
very hot... Zacutus Lufitanus affirm 
that the fciatica has been cured in- a f 
hours, by applying eight or ten leech 
to the part affected. Baglivi obfery 
that if nothing elfe will do, recourfe m 
be had to cauttics, particularly the lea 
of ranunculus, or a mixture of qui 
lime, and foft foap. 

SCIENCE, /cientia, in philofopby, denotj 
any doétrine, deduced from felf-evide 
and certain principles, by a regular di 
monttration. See DEMONSTRATIO 
Metuop, and KNOWLEDG3. | 
Sciences may be properly divided as fo 
lows: 1. The knowlege of thing 
their conftitutions, properties, and op 

ration 
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pee Ct 
rations: this, fh a little more enlarged 
~ fenfe of the word, may be called gue", 
or natural philofophy; the end of which 
is fpeculative truth, See the article Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. | 
2. The kill of rightly applying thefe 
powers, wézdlini: the moft confiderable 
under this head js ethics, which is the 
feeking out thofe rules and meafures of 
human aétions that lead to happinefs, 
and the means to praétife them ; and the 
next is mechanics, or the application of 
the powers of natural agents to the ules of 
life. See Eruics and Mecuanics. 
3. The do&trine of figns, onpettorn; 
the moft ufual of which being words, it 
is aptly enough termed logic. Sce the 
article Locic. 
This, fays Mr. Locke, feems to be the 
moft general, as well as natural, divifion 
of the obje&ts' of our underflancing. For 
a man can employ his thoughts about 
nothing but either the contemplation of 
things themfelves for the difcovery of 
truth; or about the things in his own 
power, which are his aétions, for the 
attainment of his own ends; or the 
figns the mind makes ufe of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right order- 
ing of them for its clearer underftanding. 
All which three, wz. things, as they 
are in themfelves knowable; aétions, 
as they depend on us in order to hap- 
pinefs; and the right ufe of figns, in 
order to knowledge, being toto ca@lo dif- 
ferent, they feem to be the three great 
provinces of the intelleétual world, whol- 
ly feparate and diftinét one from an- 
other. 
SCIENTIFIC, or Sc1ENTIFICAL, fome- 
thing relating to the pure, fublimer {ci- 
| ences} or, that abounds in fcience or 
| knowledge. 
SCILLA, the Squitt, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the hexandria-moncgynia clafs of 
_ plants, the corolla whereof confitts of fix 
| oval deciduous and very patent petals : 
| the fruit is a fmooth capfule, of a fub- 
oval figure, marked with three furrows, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells: the feeds are numerous and 
roundifh. 
The middle part of the root of this plant 
is only ufed in medicine: the apotheca- 
ries cut the root perpendicularly in two ; 
and feparating the heart and the outer 
parts, they expofe the others to dry: 
this root is extremely acrid, attenuant and 
diffolvent: it is apt to prove emetic in 
whatever form it is given, but this may 
Vou, IV, 
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be prevented by adding a few prains of 


cinnamon toit: it then becomes a pow- 


_ erful medicine in al] obfruions of the 


vifcera: it promotes urine and the 
menfes, and cuts the tough phlegm which 
almoft choaks in afthmas and many other 
diforders of the breaft: the mof ufual 
form in which it is prefcribed is that of 
the oxymel, made of a ftrong infufion 
of the root in vinegar, or made into “a 
fyrup of honey. 


SCILLY, aclufter of iftands and rocks, 


fituated in the Atlantic-ocean: welt lon- 
gitude 7°, north latitude 50°. 


SCIO, an ifland of Turky, in the Archi« 
pelago, fituated in eaft longitude 27°, — 


north 38% 16/, 


SCIOPTIC, a fphere, or globe of wood, 
with a circular hole or perforation, wheres ” 


in a lens is placed, It is fo fitted that, 
Ike the eye of an animal, it may be 
turned round every way, to be ufed in 
making experiments of the darkened 
room. See CAMERA OBSCURA, 


SCIRE-tacias, in law, a judicial writ moft 


commonly iffued to call a perfon to fhew 
caufe to the court whence it iffues, why 
execution of a judgment paffed fhould 
not be made out; as where @ plaintiff 
has recovered debt or damages in a court 
of record, and does not take out execu- 
tion in a year and a day after judgment 
recovered: in that cafe he fhal! have this 
writ to fummon the defendant to fhew 
caufe why execution fhould not be had 
againft him upon the faid judgment 3 
which if the defendant does not, judg- 
ment is given and the plaintiff thall have 
execution. Where a plaintiff or -de- 
fendant dies, execution may not be fued 
out ona judgment till the writ of {cire- 
facias is brought and judgment given 
thereupon. A {cire-facias muft likewife 
iffue where judgment is recovered againft 
a feme fole who marries within the year 
and day, to fammon the hufband to thew 
caufe, &c, And when a judgment is 
obtained againit a teftaror, a fcire-facias 
iffues againft the executor, though within 
a year after the judgment is had; and 
alfo againft an adminiftrator to an ine 
teftate. 


SCIRO, an ifland of Turky, in the Ar- 


chipelago, fituated eaft long. 25°, lat. 
28° re’, 


SCIRPUS, in botany, a genus of the 


triandria- monogynia clafs of plants: 
there is no corolla nor pericarpium: the 
feed after every flower’ is fingle, and of 
a triquetrous figure, acuminated, and 

16 S has 


oer 


has villi or hairs on it longer than the 
cup. 
This genus comprehends the club-rufh 
and bul rufh. 
SCIRRHUS cu?iS, in furgery and medi- 
cine, a hard tumour of any part of the 
body, void of pain, arifing from the in- 
{piffation and induration of the fluids 
contained in a gland, though it may ap- 
pear in any other part, efpectally in the 
fat, being one of the ways wherein an 
inflammation terminates. See the articles 
‘Tumour and INFLAMMATION, 
The feat of a fcirvhus is very various, 
not being confined to the internal parts 
alone, wiz. the liver, fpleen, lungs, me- 
fentery, pancreas, and, in females, to 
the uterus; but frequently happensto the 
external parts, as the lips, tongue, ton- 
fils, fauces, palate, gum, neck, mamme, 
axilla, groin, penis, and tefticles, and 
that generally after a previous inflamma- 
tion of thefe parts. As foon asa fcir- 
rhus is formed, the neighbouring parts 
of courfe are impeded in the performance 
of their offices, and, according to the 
nature of the part affected, become fub- 
jc& to inflammations, exulcerations, can- 
cer, gangrene, tabes, ftiffnefs, immobili- 
ty, or the I‘ke. is 
With regard to an external {cirrhus, 
when it is of along ftanding, and the pa- 
tient infirm, Heifter is of opinion that it 
is better to abftain entirely from any at- 
tenipt. to cure it, particularly if it is in 
the breafts of women, for fear the dif- 
eafed part flionld become apparently can« 
cerous. On the other hand, when the 
‘{cirrhus is but newly formed, attended 
with no vehement pain or hardnefs, and 
when the patient !s otherwife of a found 
habit of body, external and internal re- 
medies may be uféd to fet the confined 
fluids at liberty, The internal remedies 
which are found principally ferviceable 
in anfwering this intention, are the de- 
coftion of the woods, digeftive tin@ures 
or effences, and mild mercurials, giving 
between whiles relaxing medicines to re- 
folve the infpiffated humours, With re- 
gard to external refolvents, plafters claim 
the firlt place, fuch as are made with the 
warm gums, as gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, opopanax, fagapenum, &e. which 
may be applied alone or mixed together; 
the next place is held by cataplafms : 
fome highly recommend acid vapours 
yo this cafe, and to receive the ftezm 
of boiling vinegar upon the difeafed part : 


others fet fulphur on the fire, and hold | 
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the part over’ the fame: others, again 
are fond of fumigations of cinnabar 
but mercurial medicines perform wonder 
inthis cafe, But if all medicines fhould 
prove unfuccefsful, and the fcirrhus i 
free and moveable, and its fituatior 
threatens no great danger from the neigh 
bouring veffels, and that the ftrength o 
the patient will be fufficient to underg 
the operation, to prevent the cafe from 
turning cancerous, it muft be cut ou 
with a knife, after which the woun 
muft be drefied with the linimentum ar] 
cei, or any other vulnerary medicine 
and healed as other wounds. Sce t 
article WOUND, 

For the methods of preventing the par 
from turning cancerous, fee the articl 
CANCER. 

When this diforder feizes the intern 
parts, and the feveral fymptoms canng 
be difcovered by the fenfes, in that caf 
the effects of a fcirrhus are only capable 
of guiding the phyfician’s judgment ang 
directing his praétice: but obfcure cafe 
of this nature are illuftrated by a confi 
deration of the following circumftance 
If the caufe pre-difpofing to the gen 
ration of a fcirrhus, is an atrabiliou 
fpiffitude of the humours arifing from 
long protra&ted ufe of auftere, terreftria 
and coarfe aliments without violent ex 
ercife, or from a long continued infl 
ence of paffion, efpecially grief; and i 
at the fame time, the efficient caufe is 
contufion; if an inflammation, is née 
ther refolved nor changed into a fupp! 
ration; if the ufual difcharge of t 
menles, or hemorrhoides, is fuppreffed 
cr if the taint is hereditary, we may juff 
from fuch caufes dread an internal fc 
rhus. When after a mature confider 
tion of all! circumftances, it is probab 
that a fcirrhus is capable of refolutio) 
emollients which relax the veffels, a 
refolvents which, without exciting a gre 
commotion, fule the concreted humour 
are the only medicines to be ufed. Ar 
teus affiims, that in order to remove 
fcirrhus, or hardnefs of the fpleen, y 
are to ufe medicines as hot as fi 
In a recent fciirhus of the liver, Junk 
direéts that the bowels be cleanfed and 
laxed by a clyfter made of a decoétion | 
mallows, camomile- flowers, mullei 
and fennel-feed. After this, bleeding’ 
the foot is to be ordered, and then the n 
trous and other refolvent medicines are! 
be given, fuch as tartar of vitriol and t 
like. After this, medicated wines fhou! 
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given as the common drink, prepared 
with byrony and arum-roots, centaury, 
hyffop, and maidenhair-leaves, {affafras, 
fenna, black hellebore, and rhubarb: 
and externally, plafters of the refolvent 
and ftvengthening kinds are to be appli- 
ed. Itis faidthat nointernal medicine is 
‘more efficacious than vinegar faturated 
with an highly pure alkaline falt; or, if 
to a pint of rhenifh-wine we add half an 
ounce of the falt of carduus benediétus, 
or the ftalks of beans, or fome fuch fub- 
ftance, of which mixture the patient is to 
take half an ounce three or four times a 
day. 
The efficacy of quickfilver in removing 
obftruions is univerfally acknowledged, 
and both the external and internal vfe of 
it has often greatly contributed to the 
cure of a benign and incipient feirrhus ; 
for when it has acquired a ftony hard- 
nefs, and begins to be malignant, no re- 
lief can be expeled from the ftrongeft 
mercurial preparations, nor trom a fali- 
vation excited by quickfilver, but all the 
fymptoms are rather increafed by thefe 
| means; and in confequence of the in- 
creafed motion of the humours, the fcir- 
rhus is the fooner changed into a cancer : 
and after all direGtions for the treatment, 
it is to be acknowledged that an ohdu- 
rate and inveterate {cirrhus admits of no 
remedy. 

CISSARS, a well known inftrument for 
cutting any thing afunder, See the ar- 
ticle FORCEPS. 

CITE, or Site. See the article SrTE. 

CIURUS, the SQUIRREL. See the ar- 
ticle SQUIRREL. 

CLAREA, in botany, the name by which 
Tournefort calls feveral {pecies of falvia, 
orfage. See the article SaGE. 

CLAVONIA, a province fubje& to the 

_ houfe of Auttria, and bounded on the 

north-eaft by the rivers Drave and Da- 

nube, which feparate it from Hungary ; 
being about two hundred miles long, 

_ and fixty broad. : 


tient people of european Scythia; from 
whom is likewiie derived the {clavonic 
language, which is faid to be the moft 
extenfive language in the world, .except 
the arabic; as being the common mother 
of the ruffian, hungarian, polifh, bulgari- 
an, carinthian, bohemian, &¢, languages, 
SCLERANTHUS, xnawet, in botany; a 
genus of the decandria-digynia cla{s ‘of 
plants, without any flower petals: the 
fruit is an oval capfule, contained in the 


It takes its name from the Sclavi, an an-"° 
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bafe of the cup, which is clofed at the 


neck; and the feeds are two, convex on © 


one fide and plane on the other, 

‘The hoary -perennial-knawel is the plant, 
at the roots of which is found the coccus 
pelonicus, a very valuable fcarlet dye. 
See Coccus and ScCaRLET. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA, in medicine, 
a fpecies of ophthslmia, wherein the eye 
is dry and inflamed, as are allio the eye~ 
brows. See OPHTHALMIA. 

SCLEROPTERA, in natural hiftory, the 
name of that clafs of infe&s which have 
four wings, the exterior flexile, and the 
interior membranaceous ; and which have 
the aperture of the mouth bent under the 
breatt. 

SLCEROTICA, in anatomy, one of the 
tunics, or coats, of the eye: it is hard, 
opake, and extended from the cornea to 
the optic nerve; its forepart is tranfpa- 
rent, and called the cornea. See the ar- 
ticles Eye, Cornea, and Tunica. 

SCLEROTICS, medicines properto harden 
and confolidate the flefh of the parts to 
which they are applied; as purflain, 
houfe-leek, flea- wort, garden - night- 
fhade, &c. 

SCOLOPAX, the woop-cock, in orni- 
thology, afpecies of numenius, with a 
black line on each fide the head: it isa 
very beautiful as well as delicate bird, 
fomewhat fmaller than the partridge 3 
the upper part of its body being of a 
mixed colour, mottled with black, grey, 
and a reddifh-brown ; the breaft and bel- 
ly are a pale-grey, with little tranverfe 
lines of a bright brown ; the upper part 
of the throat is of a whitifh-yellow, 
and the hinder part of the head chiefly 
black, with a few tranfverfe lines of 
brown on it: the male is fomewhat 
darker than the female, in its general: 
colouring. See NUMENIUS. 

SCOLOPENDRA, in: zesology, an infec& 

_ with a very flender and long body, and 

‘s. furnifhed with a vaft number of legs. 

*. SAccording to Dale, it is fometimes ufed 

asa depilatory boiled in wine, : 


“S$COLY MUS, in botany, a genus of the 

> fyngencfia-polygamia-gualis clafs of 

plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, and 

imbricated cup, and no down: the flower 

is compofed of a number of femiflofcules, 
each placed.on an embryo-feed, 

SCOMBER, in ichthyology, a genus of the 

acanthopterygious order of fifhes, the tail 

of which is very much forked, fo as to ree 

prefent the figure of a crefcent: there are 


feven officles in the branchioitege mem-... 
brane © 
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brane, on each fide; the uppermoft of 
which is covered by the operculum of the 
gills. This genus, befides the common 
mackrel, comprehends the tunny, the 
horfe-mackrel, and feveral other f{pecies. 
See MACKREL, Tunny, &c. 

SCONCE, in fortification, a fmall field- 
fort, built for the defence of fome pafs, 
or other pafs. See the article Fort. 

CONE, or Scoon, a town of Scotland, 
near Perth, remarkable for being the 
place where the kings of Scotland were 
crowned, 

SCOPARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which isa fingle leafed, con- 
cave, perianthium, cut into four flender 
fegments; the coroila is a fingle, patent, 
concave petal, divided into four equal 
obtule fegments; the fruit is an oblong, 
conic, acuminated capfule, formed of two 
valves, and containing only one cell, in 
which are Jodged many oblong feeds. 

SCOPER, or SCUPER-HOLES, in a fhip, 
are holes made through the fides, clofe 
to the deck, to carry off the water that 
comes from the pump. Thefe holes, in 
the lower deck, have round leathers nail- 

- ed over them to keep the fea-water from 
coming up into the fhip; thefe are called 
fcoper-leathers, and the fhort-nails with 
broad heads, which faften thefe leathers 
down, are called {coper-nails. 

SCOPS, in ornithology, an extremely ele- 
gant fpecies of owl, about the fize of a 
field-fare, with the head aurited by two 
fingle feathers, 

SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy, in medi- 
cine. See the article ScURVY,. 

SCORDIUM, waTER-GERMANDER, in 
botany, is comprehended by Linnzus 
among the teucriums. See TEUCRIUM. 
It is celebrated for its fudorific and alexi- 
pharmic virtues, and is accordingly pre- 
{cribed in malignant diforders ; but it is 
never ufed alone, being only kept in the 
Shops as an ingredient cf the confeétio 
Fracaftorii, which takes its name of diaf- 
cordium from it, See DiascorDiuM, 

SCORE is fometimes ufed to denete the 
number twenty. 

ScORE in mufic, denotes partition, or the 
original draught of the whole compofi- 
tion, wherein the feveral parts, wiz. 
treble, fecond treble, bafs, &c. are diftina- 
ly fcored and marked. See the articles 
PaRTITION and Music. 

SCORIA, or pross, among metallurgifts, 
is the recrements of metals in fufion; or, 
more determinately fpeaking, is that 
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SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is th 


SCORP/ENA, in ichthyology, a genus ¢ 


SCO 
ma(s which is produced by melting me 
tals and ores, and when cold is brittle 
and not diffoluble in water; being pro 
perly a kind of glafs. 

Some authors cal! by this name that fa 
line mafs which is produced by meltin 
ores and metals together with faline an 
reducing fluxes, But the word fcoria i 
vot properly to be underftood of all thi 
maf{s, but only of the vitrified particle 
which are lodged between, and adhere ti 
the {mall maffes of the falts, and whic 
may be feparated from them by wate 
See the next article, 


art of reducing a body, either entirely 
or in part, into fcoria. } 
It is ufed by metallurgifts, in order th 
any metal, imprifoned in any folid body 
may, on account of its weight, defcen 
and feparate itfelf therefrom; and finally 
if that be required, be either wholly or it 
part converted into fcoria. All fixed be 
dies are fubjc& to this alteration, not td 
tally excepting even gold anfa filver 
There are alfo, among the volatile bo 
dies, fome that may be fixed, and whi¢ 
aflume the name of fcoria, by addiny 
fixed bodies to them. - 
It is often proper to make this fcorifics 
tion in a veffel that may abforb the fe 
riz, and retain only the metallic part ¢ 
the mafs under trial. In this cafe th 
operation is called coppeling ; and veffel 
made of afhes, called tefts and coppel 
ferve for this purpofe. It is evident, 
thefe procefles, that a great attenuati 
of the fcoriz is neceffary, that they ma 
be able to pa(s through the veffel; n 
is there any fitter body to promote th 
operation than lead, which, by its uf 
dergoing itfelf a like attenuation in t 
fire, dilpofes other bodies to be reduce 
into a fubtile fcoria for the fame attenua 
tion. See COPPEL and COPPELLING 


the acanthopterygious order of fithes, th 
characters of which are thefe; the bran 
chioftege-membrane, on each fide, cor 
tains feven bones: the head is large an 
very prickly: there is only one back-fin 
and that is lower in the middle than elfe 
where: the body grows {mall toward 
the tail: the eyes are placed near one ang 
ther, and are covered with the commo 
fkin: there are teeth in the jaws, palat 
and fauces; and the appendices to t 
pylorus are eight or nine, a 
There are only two fpecies of this genu 
viz, the {corpena with pinnules at th 


ey og 
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eyes and noftrils; which very much re- 
- fembles the common pearch, and is alfo 
called fcorpio, and {corpius minor; and 
the red fcorpzena, with numerous cirri, 
which is thrice the fize of the former 
{pecies. 
SCORPIO, the scorpion. 
article. 
SCORPION, /corpio, in zoology, a genus 
of winglefs infects, the body of which is 
of an oval figure; the tail is long and 
flender, and the whole body covered with 
a firm and fomewhat hard fkin: the eyes 
are eight in number, two of which are 
placed contiguous, and fix fide ways: 
the legs are eight; and there are alfo 
. a pair of claws at the head, and a 
pointed weapon at the extremity of the 
tail. See pt. CCXL. fig. 4. n° 3. which 
reprefents the great yellowifh barbary 
{corpion, with eight denticulations; and 
when full grown, meatures fix or feven 
inches in length: there are feveral other 
fpecies. 
| SCORPION, /corpio, in aftronomy, the 
eighth fign of the zodiac, denoted by the 
character I]. See Sign and Zop1Ac, 
The ftars in the conftellation f{corpio, in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 20: in Ty- 
cho’s ro: andin Mr. Flamtted’s gg. 
SCORPION, in the antient art of war, an 
engine chiefly ufed in the defence of the 
| walls of fortified places, by throwing 
arrows, fire-balls, or great ftones. See 
plate CCXL. where fig. 4, n° 3, repre- 
fents one of thefe machines charged, and 
n° 2. one in its natural fituation ; the point 
A of the longeft brachium, AC, is kept 
uppermoft by the boxes of ftones BB: 
hence, in order to charge it, the point A 
being brought down by the rope RR, 
and loop a, drawn by means of the wheel 
W, and pinion at JI, round the rollers 
LM, is detained by the pin HH. Then 
the loop @ being taken off fiom A, and 
the fling S charged with the ball or 
ftone T, the fcorpion is ready to be dif- 
charged; which is done by a {mart blow 
of an hammer on the end of the piu HH, 
or by fuddenly pulling it out by a rope; 
for then the point A rifes with great ve- 
locity, and one of the loops of the fling 
flipping off, the fone T flies out, as re- 
prefented in n° 2, which is another fcor- 
pion, differing a little from that repre- 
fented inn° 1; the difcharging end, A, 
being nearer tothe axis of motion, DD, 
in the former than in the latter: in both, 
the {corpion turns upon the pivot C; as 
the whole frame H I turns round the up- 


See the next 
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right fhaft C ¢, that the machine may be 
dire&ted any way. The hook H, inn® 2. 
does the office of the pin H in n® 3, 

It appears, from Czfar’s Commentaries, 
‘that the Romans had great numbers of 
fcorpions in their camps: but however 
powerful thefe machines were, and how- 
evernumerous, yet they are not to be com- 
pared wih a battery of cannon, either 
for force or expedition. 
Thofe who defire a more paiticular ac- 
count of this machine, may confult De- 
faguliers’s Experim. Phil. vol. i. p. 72, 
and 73. ; 

SCORPIURUS, ROUGH-CATERPILLARS, 
in botany, a genus of the diadelphia- 
decandria clafs of plants, with a papilio- 
naceous flower; and its fruit is a con- 
torted pod, fomewhat refembling a cater- 
pillar. 

This genus comprehends the fcorpioides 
and campoides of authors. 

SCORZONERA, viPER’s-GRass, in bo- 

tany, a genus of the fyngenefia-polyga- 
mia-zqualis clafs of plants, with a com- 
pound imbricated flower, made up of a 
great many monopetalous, ligulated, and 
quinquedentated {mall ones: the ftamina 
are five very fhort capillary filaments: 
there is no pericarpium, except the im- 
bricated cup, which becomes connivent, 
and contains a fingle oblong and ftriated 
feed after each leffer flower: the feeds 
are crowned with a plumofe down. See 
plate CCXLII. fig. 2, 
‘The roots of this plant abound with a 
milky juice, of a bitterith fubacrid tafte ; 
and hence may be. of fome fervice’ for 
ftrengthening the tone of the vifcera, and 
promoting the fluid fecretions. They 
were formerly celebrated as alexiphar- 
mics, and for expelling the meafles and 
{mall-pox 5; but have, of late, almoft lof 
their character in thefe intentions. 

SCOT, cotta, a cuftomary contribution 
laid upon all fubje&ts according to their 
abilities, Whoever were affefled to any 
contribution, though not by equal por- 
tions, were faid to pay fcotand lot. See 
the article Lot, . 

SCOTIA, in archite@ure, a femicircular 
cavity or channel between the tores, in 
the bafes of columns, See the articles 
COLUMN and Base, 

The Scotia has an effeé&t jult oppofite to 
that of the quarter-rouna. Our work- 
men frequenziy call it the cafement. 

It is allo called trochilus, partly froma 
its form. See TROcHILUs, &e. 

In the ionic and corinthian bafe, there 


are 
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_are two fcotias, the upper whereof is the 
{maller. ! 

‘According to Felibien, the cavetto is a 
fourth part of the fcotia. See the article 
CaveETTO, 

SCOTISTS, a fe& of fchool-divines and 
philofophers, thus called from their foun- 
der J. Duns Scotus, a Scotifh, or as 
others fay, an Irith cordelier, who main- 
tained the immaculate conception of the 
virgin, or that fhe was born without ori- 
ginal fin, in oppofition to Thomas Aqui- 
nas and the Thomifts, See THomism, 
As to philofophy, the Scotifts were like 
the Thomifts, only diftinguithed by this, 
that in each being, as many different qua- 
lities as it had, fo many different forma- 
lities did they diftinguith, all diftiné& 
from the body itfelf, and making as it 
were fo many different entities, only 
thofe metaphyfical, and as it were fuper- 
added to the being. 

SCOTLAND, exclufive of the iflands, 
is fituated between 1° and 6° welt long. 
and between 54° 30’ and 58° 30/ north 
lat. being about three hundred miles 
long, from north to fouth, and from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty miles broad, 
from ealt to welt. 

Since the union with England, Scotland 
is divided into thirty-three fhires, or 
counties, which altogether fend only 
thirty knights to parliament, by reafon 
the fhires of Bute and Cathnefs choofe 
only alternately, or every other parlia- 
ment, in their turns; as do thofe of 
Cromarty and Nairn, Clackmannan and 
Kinrofs. 

The royal boroughs of Scotland are fixty- 
five, but fo claffed as to fend only fifteen 
burgefles to parliament. 

New ScoTLaND, Nova Scotia, one of the 
britifh colonies in North America, is 
fituated between 62° and 72° weft long, 
and between 43° and 51° north lat. be- 
ing bounded by the river of St. Laurence 
on the north and north-weft; by the bay 
of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the eafts by the fame ocean and 
New-England on the fouth; and by 
Canada on the weft. 

SCOTOMIA, or ScoToma, in medicine, 
a dizzinefs or fwimming in the head, 
wherein the animal fpirits are fo whirled 
about, that external objeéls feem to turn 
round. See the article VERTIGO. 

SCRATCH, in the langnage of the falt- 
workers of our country, the name of a 
calcarious, earthy, or ftony fubftance, 
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which feparates from fea-water in boil- 
See Tonic and CoRINTHIAN. | 


SCRATCH-WORK, /erafiata, a way of 


SCRATCHES, among farriers, a diltem- 
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ing it for falt. This forms a thick croft, 
in a few days, on the fides and bottoms 
of the pans, which they are forced to be 
at the pains of taking off once ina week, 
or ten days, otherwife the pans burn 
away and are deftroyed. 
SALT. 


SCRATCH PANS, in the Englith falt-works, | 


a name given to certain leaden pans, 
which are ufually made about a foot 
and half long, a foot broad, and three 
inches deep, and have a bow, or circu- 


lar handle of iron, by which they may | 


be drawn out with a hook, when the li- 
quor in the pan is boiling. See SAT. 


The ufe of thefe pans is to receive a cal- — 


carious earth, of the nature of that which 
incrufts our tea-kettles, which feparates 
from the water in boiling ;_ this fubftance 
they call fcratch ; and thefe pans, being 
placed at the corners of the falt-pan, 
where the heat is leaft violent, catch it as 
it fublides there. 


painting in frefco, by preparing a black 
round, on which is laid a white plaifter, 
which white being taken off with an iron 
bodkin, the black appears through the 
holes, and ferves for fhadows. See the 
article SGRAFFIT. 
This kind of work is lafting, but, being 
very rough, is uppleafant to the fight. 


per incident to horfes, confilting of dry 
fcabs, chops, or rifts, that breed be- 
tween the heel and the paftern-joint. 
There are various kinds of fcratches, 


diftinguifhed by various names, as cre- — 


pances, rats tails, mules, kibes, pains, 
&c, which are all fo many fpecies of the 
fame malady, engendered from fome 
dry humour falling on the legs, or from 
the fumes of the beafts own dung lying 
under his heels, efpecially after a jour- 
ney from over-hard riding, @c, This 
diforder begins firft with dry {cabs in the 
pattern joint in feveral forms. It is 
known by the ftaring, dividing and curl- 
ing of the hair on the fpot. 


SCREW, or ScrueE, cochlea, one of the 


five mechanical powers. A fcrew is a 
cylinder cut into feveral concave furfaces, 
or rather a channel or groove made in a 
cylinder, by carrying on two fpiral planes 
the whole length of the fcrew, in fuch a 
manner, that they may be always equally 
inclined to the axis of the cylinder in 
their whole progrefs, and alfo always 

inclined 


See the article | 
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Ynclined to the bafe of it in the fame 
P angle. 
''The fcrew may alfo be confidered as a 
wedge carried round a cylinder, which in 
\ that cafe is called the arbor of the ferew ; 
the wedge, fo carried on, making what 
| is called the thread of the fcrew, as may 
be feen in plate CCXLII. fig. 1. n° 1, 
2, 3,4, and 5. ‘The arbor of the fcrew 
i being A Bin n° x, and achdin n® 2. 
as if the cylinder AC BD was infcribed 
| within the ferew. Here, we may fee the 
manner how a fcrew is made; for if it 
be cut out of the cvlinder PH IQ , then 
HKLMN OP is a fpiral line going 
| about the cylinder, making the prominent 
part to be left of the faid cylinder ; and 
bkimno, the line marking the depth to 
which the fcrew is to be cut, fuppofing 
the fame line to go round’ the inner cy- 
Jinder or arbor ABCD, though not 
expreffed here, to avoid confufion; and 
then BLINz, &c, will reprefent the 
prominent part or thread of the fcrew. 
Now, if inftead of cutting the hollows 
HAL, LIN, NzP, &c. into the cylinder 
PHI a continued wedge be fixed to 
a fmaller cylinder as AC BD, or rather 
achd, the fame kind of fcrew will be 
made, and abcd will be the arbor of 
that fcrew. Sometimes the moft pro- 
| minent part of the thread, as LN, &c. 
is not fharp but flat, and then the thread 
is called a fquare thread, as in (n° 5.) 
which reprefents the fe&tion of fuch a 
{crew, This fort of thread is not ufed in 
wood, but in iron, and in other metals ; 
it is of good fervice, being commonly 
more durable, and raifing the weight with 
more eafe than the fharp thread. 
Force of the SCREW. To make an eftimate 
of the force of the fcrew, which may be 
compared either to an inclined plane, or 
to a wedge, according as its arbor does 
or does not advance im a progreflive mo- 
tion whilft it turns round its axis to raife 
or ftop-a weight, or to prefs bodies to- 
gether, which are the feveral ules of a 
fcrew, let us take a flexible wedge, as, 
for example, one of paper, and coil it 
round a cylinder, (ibid. n° 1.) as is re 
prefented in the figure, where A B is the 
arbor, CI D one thread or helix, DHE 
another, and ETG part of the wedge 
left to fhew the proportion between the 
power that turns the fcrew and the 
weight W. 
If the weight is pufhed up the wedge, 
(or, which is the fame thing, raifed per- 
pendicularly by the wedge flipping under 
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it) from F to H in the diretion W ew, 
then will HG be the velocity of the 
weight, and GT the velocity of the 
power, which is the cafe of the inclined 
plane becoming a wedge; and this will 
be the analogy for the {crew thus aéting. 
As a circle whofe diameter is Hd: to 
HI the diftance of two threads :: (or as 
the bafe FG: to the perpendicular 
HG ::) fo is the weight: to the power 
applied to the arbor at A, to raife a 
weight up the thread HDIC. 

N, B, We fuppofe the diameter of the 
arbor at A and of the {crew at H nearly 
equal. 

This is the cafe of n° 4. where the 
moveable plank DK is carried down, by 
turning round the heads GG of the 
fcrews AB and CD, in order to prefs 
ftrongly the bodies placed between the 
planks DK and ML, whilft the piece 
HI, fixed on the upper plank, is either 
guided through an ho'e, or, being only 
looked at, ferves to fhew whether the 
plank KD be brought down horizontal- 
ly, as the {crews are turned, When long 
levers are thiuft into the fquare holes at 
the heads of the fcrews, the force of the 
{crews is much increafed, and then the 
weight will be tothe power :: as the 
circumference of the circle defcribed by 
that part of the lever to which the hand 
is applied: to the diflance between two 
threads, Wherefore, as the circumfe- 
rence of the circle is to the diftance of 
two thirds of an endlefs {crew :: fo is the 
refittance of the teeth of the wheel; to the 
power applied to the handle. 


Archunedes’s SCREW, in hydraulics, akind 


of {piral pump, for raifing water, fo call- 
ed from its inventor Archimedes. 
Tt confilts of a long cylinder, with a 
hollow pipe, tube, or groove coiled round 
it, as reprefented in zbid. n° 7. where 
AB reprefents the cylinder, and C D the 
tube open ateachend, Itis placed in an 
oblique pofition to the horizon, with the 
lower end in the water to be pumped 
away, the other end being fupported on 
the lower part of the winch IK,‘ by 
which the fcrew and cylinder are turned 
round, 
As foon as the fcew is immerfed ‘in the 
water, it immediately rifes therein by the 
orifice C to the level of the furface of the 
water EF; and if the point of the helix 
or fpiral, which in the beginning of the 
motion is coincident with the furface of 
the water, happens rot to be on the 
lower fide of the cylinder, the water 
will 
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will upon the motion of the fcrew, move 
en in the fpiral, till it comes to the 
point which is on the other fide, and co- 
incident with the furface of the water; 
when it is arrived at that point, which 
fuppofe at O, it cannot afterwards poflels 
any other part of the fpiral than that 
which is upon the loweft part of the cy- 
Hinder; for it cannot move from O to- 
wards H or G, becaufe they are fituated 
higher above the horizon; and fince 
this will conitantly be the cafe, after the 
water in the fpiral has attained the point 
O, itis plain that it muft always be on 
the under fide of the cylinder. 
But becaufe the cylinder is in motion, 
every part of the fpiral-fcrew, from O to 
D, will, by degrees, fucceed to the faid 
under part of the cylinder; the water, 
therefore, in the fpiral, muft fucceed to 
every part thereof, from O to D, as it 
comes on the lower fide ; that is, it mutt 
afcend on the lower part of the cylinder 
through all the length of the pipe, till it 
comes to the orifice D, where it will run 
out, as having nothing farther to fupport 
it. Hence it appears how much thofe 
gentlemen are miftaken who, affecting 
the wonderful, fay, * That the water 
¢ afcends by defcending ;° whereas, if 
they would have made the moft of the 
wonder, they might have truly faid, 
© That the water afcends becaufe it can- 
* not afcend,’z. ¢, that it afcends one 
way, because it cannot afcend another ; 
but then the wonder is loft, 


Endlefs or perpetual-ScREw, one fo fitted 


in a compound machine, as to turn a 
dental wheel; fo called, becaufe it may 
be turned for ever without coming to an 
end ; ibid, n° 6. 

If in the endlels, or perpetual-fcrew, AB, 
whofe threads take the teeth of the wheel 
CD, you take the diltance of two 
threads, according to the length of the 


axis AB; or the diftance of two teeth 


in the wheel CD, in the direétion of the 
circumference ; and if a weight, W, act 
at the circumference of the wheel: then, 
if the power D be to the weight W, as 


_ that diftance of the teeth or threads, to 


the length defcribed by the power P in 
one revolution, the power and weight 
will be in zequilibrio; becaufe in one re- 
volution of P, the wheel DC, with the 
weight W, has moved only the diftance 
of one tooth, 


SCRIBE, an officer among the Jews whofe 


bufinefs was to write; of which there 
were three kinds; the firft and princi- 
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SCRIBING, in joinery, @c. is a ter 


J 
SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, b 


SCRIVAN, a port-town of the province 0 


SCROPHULA, the k1nG’s EVIL, in ma 
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pal of which were the fcribes of the ia 
whofe ofhice was to write and interp 
{cripture ; thefe were in great credit a 
efteem among the Jews, and had e 
the precedency of the priefts and fac 
ficers, and their decifions were receiv 
with almoft the fame refpect as the la 
of God itfelf; the fecond kind, p 
perly called fcribes of the people, we 
a fort of magiftrates: and the third w 
public notaries, or fecretaries of t 
council; which were the leaft confid 
derable. 

The fcribes, among the Romans, wre 
out decrees, or aéts, and made out al 
thentic copies of them. 


ufed when one fide of a piece of ftuff 
to be fitted to another that is irregula 
In order to make thefe join clofe all th 
way they fcribe it; that is, they la 
the piece to be feribed clofe to the oth¢ 
they intend to fcribe it to, and ope 
ing their compaffes to the wideft diftand 
thefe two pieces ftand from each othe 
they bear the point of one of the leg 
againft the fide they intend to fcribe 
and with the other point draw a line o 
the ftuff to be fcribed. Thus they fo 
a line on the irregular piece parallel 
the edge of the irregular one ; and if th 
ftuff be cut exactly to the line, when the 
pieces are put together they will feem 
oint. 


way of eminence, to the facred and in 
fpired writings of the Bible. See the ar 
ticles BIBLE, CANONICAL, @e, 


Darien, in Terra Firma, fifty miles ea 
of Porto Bello. 


dicine, a hard glandulous humour, uftt 
ally of the fame colour with the fki 
feated principally in the fides of the nec 
behind the ears, and under the chin 
but though the principal feat of this dif 
eafe is in the fides of the neck, fcarcel 
any part of the body is exempted from i 
‘The humour fometimes falls on the lungs 
and brings on a pulmonary confumptiong 
and it is a dreadful circumftance, the 
this diforder is tranfmitted from parent 
to their children, by way of inheritance 
As to the cure of this ftubborn difeafe, 
fays Dr. Mead, it is to be attempted b 
bleeding, purging and fuch medicines ag 
are mo(t proper for correéting the vifci- 
dity, faltnefs, and acrimony of the hus 
mours. Of cathartics, the beft is — 
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fied mercury fix times fublimed, which 
— fhould be joined with rhubarb, for chil- 
dren; but to adults it may be given 
alone, with a gentle purging draught 
fome hours after it. The next to this in 
virtue is jalap: and our purging waters 
are alfo ufeful, as they fcour the glands 
and open the body at the fametime. In 
fine, a pill compofed of mercury fix times 
fublimed, and precipitated fulphur of an- 
timony, each one grain; of aloes, three 
or four grains; made up with the fyrup 
of balfam, and taken every night, will 
be found ferviceable, not only in this dif- 
eafe, but in others arifing from vifcid hu- 
mours, 
For correcting this depravity of blood and 
humours, the following powder may be 
taken twice a day, with three or four 
glafles of the lefs compound lime-water : 
take of bumt fpunge, one fcruple; of 
purified nitre, coralline, and white fugar, 
each ten grains ; mix them together ; 
and if the patient happen to be emaciated, 
equal quantities of milk may be mixed 
with the water. The expreffed juice of 
millepedes will alfo be of fome fervice, 
on account of their diuretic quality. If- 
fues likewife will be beneficial, to drain 
off the vifcous humour; and a change 
of aliment is often attended with good 
effects. 
As to the patient's diet, which ought not 
to be neglected, let him feed on fleth of 
eafy digeftion, and abftain from all falt 
and fmoke-dried meat and high-feafoned 
things; and particularly from pork, hare, 
cheefe, and in general from all things 
that are hard of digeftion. Let him drink 
river-water, and that boiled; but ftag- 
nating or fnow- water never. 
For the manner of treating fcrophulous 
tumours, by outward applications, fee 
_ the article SciRRHUS. 
| SCROPHULARIA, FicworrT, inhotany, 
'  agenus of the didynamia-angiofpermia 
clafs of plants, with a monopetalous 
flower, divided into five fegments at the 
limb: the fruit is a roundish bilocular cap- 
fule, containing a great many fall feeds, 
The root of this plant is elteemed exter- 
nally, as a remedy for the piles, and for 
the king’s evil-fores ; it is generally made 
into an ointment for thefe purpofes; for 
fome give it alfo internally, in diet- 
drinks. : 
SCROTUM, in anatomy, the capfola or 
bag in which the tefticles aie contained, 
and which hangs down below the penis, 
See the article TESTICLE, 

Vou, lV, 
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The fcrotum is compofed of a cuticula, 
cutis, anda mufculous membrane called 
the dartus, by means. of which it is cone 
tracted. It has in the midft a feptum, 
formed by a duplicature of the dartus, by 
which it is divided into two cells, and 
which anfwers to a longitudinal future, 
by which it is externally divided into two 
fides, a rightanda left. Ithas its veffels 
from the hypogaftrics, and its nerves from 
the os facrum, 
Its ufe is to contain, to cherifh, and de. 
fend the tefticles. 


SCROTUM CORDIS, the fame with peri- 


cardium. See PERICARDIUM. 


SCROWLS, or ScROLLs, in architefture, 


the fame with volutes. See VoLUTE. 


SCRUPI, in natural hiftory, a clafs of 


foffils, formed into large detached mafles 
without crufts, and compofed of a va- 
rioufly debafed cryftalline matter. Of 
this clafs there are two orders, and un- 
der thefe four genera, viz. the firft or- 
der comprehend thofe fcrupi, of amore 
rude and irregular ftru€ture in the mafs, 
as the telaugia; and the fecond order 
comprehends thofe of a more equal and 
regular conftitution, as the petridia and 
the jafpides. See TeLauaia, @&e. 


SCRUPLE, a weight equal to the third 


part of adram, or to twenty grains. See 
the article WEIGHT. 

Among goldfmiths it is equal to twenty- 
four grains. 


The feruples of the moon, &c. eclipfed, — 


are the parts of the moon’s diameter im- 
merfed in the thadow, expreffed in the 
fame meafure wherein the apparent dia- 
meter of the moon is expreffed. ‘ 

The fcruples of half duration are an arch 
of the moon’s orbit, which the center of 
the moon defcribes, from the beginning 
of an eclipfe to its middle, Scruples of 
immerfion, are an arch which the moon’s 
center defcribes, from the beginning of 
the eclipfe to its middle. And fcruples 


of emerfion, are an arch of the moon’s - 


orbit, defcribed by her center from the 
time of the emerfion of her limb to the 
end of her eclipfe. See ECLIPSE. 


feveral vates taken at an eleétion, in or- 
der to difcover unqualified voters, See 
the article ELECTION. 


SCULPTURE, an art by which, in taking 


away, or adding to matter, all forts of 
figures are formed by the hand, either in 
ftone, wood, wax, or metal. In its full 
latitude it fignifies both the art of work- 
ing in creux, properly called engraving, 

ae and 
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SCRUTINY, a {tri examination of the 


al 
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arid of woiking io relievo, which is more 
ftvictly called tculpture. See the articles 
ENGRAVING and RELIEVO. 

The firft works in fculpture were with 
clay, not only in making ftatues, but in 
forming models ; andtothis day a {culptor 
never undertakes any thing confiderable, 
without forming a model, either in clay 
or wax. In making figures of thefe ma- 
terials, they begin and finifh their work 
with their hands, ufing only three or four 
preces of wood, which are roundifh at 
one end, and at the other flat, with a fort 
ef claws and teeth, which are to fmooth 
and ferateh the work. For waxen mo- 
dels, to every pound of wax add half a 
pound colophony ; fome add turpentine, 
and melt it together with oil of olives ; 
more or lefs of the latter being ufed as 
they would have the matter harder or 
fofter: fome alfo add a little vermillion, 
to give ita colour: this is wrought and 
moulded with the fingers like clay. See 
the article MOULDING. 

For {culp'ure in wood, which we proper- 
ly call carving, the firft thing required is 
to choofe wood proper for the work the 
{culptor is to perform. If it be any thing 
large, and that requires a great deal of 
ftrength and folidity, the hardeft and moft 


_ durable wood is to be chofen; and for 


{maller works and ornaments, the fofter 
wood is ufed; but it mult be fuch, how- 
ever, as is firm and clofe: for a large 
work, though it be only a fingle figure, 
it is better to make ule of feveral pieces 
of wood, or bits of board, glued toge- 
ther, than of one whole piece, which 
is more liable to crack ; fora thick piece 
of wood may not be dried to the heart, 


however it may appear on the outfide, 


Carving is performed with a great variety 
of chiflels and other tools, for paring, 
{cooping, rounding, &c, the feveral parts 
of the work, fee Cutting in Woop. 

In fculpture in marbie and other ftone, 
the firft thing to be done is to faw out a 
block of marble, of the bignefs of the 
work to be performed; and this being 
done, the fuperfiuities are to be taken off 
by a ftubbed point anda heavy mallet ; 
thus, bringing it near the meafures re- 
quired, the fculptor reduces it fill nearer 
with a finer tool, called a dog’s tooth, it 
having two points, but one not fo fharp 
asthe other, Af er this he makes ufe of 
his gradine, which is a flat cutting tool, 
with three teeth ; he then takes off, with 
a fimooth chiffel, the fcratches the pradine 
left on the marble, and ufes it with dex. 
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terity and delicacy, to give foftnefs a 
tendernefs to his figure; till at lenpt 
taking rafps of different degrees of fin 
nefs, the work is gradually rendered 
for polifhing. To polifh the work, t 
{culptor ufes pumice-ftone and fmalt, the 
he goes over it with tripoli; and whe 
he would give it more luftre, rubs it wit 
leather and ftraw-afhes, ‘There are feve 
ral other tools ufed by fculptors, adapte 
to the different parts of the work, an 
the nature of the ftone they make ule o 
As the models of clay fhrink as the 
grow dry, whenever fculptors undertak 
a confiderable piece of work, they onl 
ufe the model for making a mould o 
plaifter or ftucco, in which is formed 
figure of the fame matter, which ferve 
them thenceforth for a model, and b 
which they adjuft all their meafures an 
proportions. Io proceed the more re 
gularly, on the head of the model they’ 
place an immoveable circle divided into 
degrees, with a moveable rule or index, 
fixed in the center of the circle, and di 
vided alfo into equal parts: from the 
end of the rule hangs a line with 
plummet, which ferves to take all th 
points, to be transferred thence to the 
block of marble, from whofe top hangs 
another plummet, like that of the model, 
But there are fome excellent fculptors, 
who difapprove of this method; urging, 
that the fmalleft motion of the model 
changes their meafures, for which reafon” 
they choofe rather to tzke all their mea- 
fures with the compaffes, See the articles 
POLISHING, @e. 

SCUM properly denotes the impurities, 
which a liquor, by boiling, cafts up to 
the furface. See CLARIFICATION, 
The term fcum is alfo ufed for what is 
more properly called the {coria of metals, © 
See the article SCORIA, 

In this laft fenfe, the f:um of lead is a 
fort of fmalt, of various colours ; and the — 
fcum of filver is commonly what we call 

litharge, See SMaLT end LITHARGE, 

SCUPER, or SCOPER-HOLES, in a fhip. 
See the article SCOPER. 

SCURRA, in ornithology, the name by 
which the antients called the jackdaw. 

SCURRULA, in botany, a genus of the — 
tetrandria monogynia ckfs of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla is mono- 
petalous, tubulous, and femiquadrifid ; 
the fruit is a turbinated berry, roundifh 
attop; the feed is not defcibed, 

SCURVY, jfcorbutus, in medicine, Dr. 
Mead obferves, is the name given by me- 
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‘ical writers to a difeafe fo various and 
_ different in appearance, that it does not 
feem to be one and the fime diftemper. 
Boerhaave obferves that the fcurvy chief- 
ly affects the inhabitants of cold northern 
; countries, efpecially thofe who live in 
marfhy, low, fat, and moift foils, near 
ftagnating waters, whether freth or falt. 
| Thofe who live idle fedentary lives ave 
moft fubjeé&t, chiefly in the winter-time, 
to the attacks of this ditemper; as alfo 
thofe feeding upon filted and finoke-dried 
ficth, or fifh, fea-bifcuit, ttinking water, 
unfermented farinaceous vegetables, peas, 
beans, fharp, falt, old cheefe; likewife 
thofe who are fubje&t to melancholic, 
maniacal, hyfteric, or hypochondiiacal 
diforders; or thofe who have taken large 
quantities of the peruvian bark without 
proper evacuations, Dr, Pringle con- 
fiders the feurvy as arifing from a putrid 
caufe only ; and thinks that the fpecies 
of that malady, faid to be owing to an 
acid, is fo far from being fo, that it were 
to be withed this fuppoted {pecies of fcur- 
vy had not been denominated of this 
diftemper, and the more fo, as he ap- 
prehends that in the countries moft li- 
able to the true (curvy, an acid is rarely 
to be blamed. He thinks, that if the 
acrimony of the fluids is great and fud- 
den, a fever or flux will enfue; but if 
the accummulation is fo flow, that the bo- 
dy grows habituated to the putrefaction, 
a feurvy prevails; this is the cafe in 
long voyages, occafioned by corrupted 
air and provifions, on board unventilated 
fhips, in marfhy countries from fimilar 
caufes, and in a leffer degree in all nor- 
therly climates in moft fituations, from a 
want of due perfviration of what is pu- 
trid, and efpecia!ly with the ufe of falted 
meats. 

The fcurvy, according to Sydenham, is 
known by afpontaneous wearincfs, a hea- 
vinefs of the body, difficulty of breathing 
efpecially after motion, rottennefs of the 
gums, a ftinking breath, frequent bleed- 
ing of the nofe, difficulty of walking, 
fometimes a fwelling and fometimes a 
falling away of the legs, in which there 
are always livid, plumbeous, yellow, or 
violet-coloured fpots, and the colour of 
the face is generally of a pale tawney. 
Boerhaave obferves, that the firft (tate of 
this difeafe begins with unufual lazinefs, 
fpontaneous wearinifs; the patient loves 
to be ina fitting or lying poflure; there is 
a pain in all the mutcles as if he was 
over-tired, efpecially in thelegs and loins; 
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when he awakens in the merning, all his 
joints and mufcles feem to be tired and 
biuifed. In the fecond ftate, the gums, 
fwell, grow painful, hot, and itching, 


“and bleed upon the leaft preffure: the 


roots of the teeth become bare and loofe ; 
he feels pains in all the external and in- 
ternal parts of the body imitating dif- 
tempers proper to the various parts. In 
the third ftate, the gums at length grow 
putrid, with a cadaverous (mel! ; when 
they areinflamed, blood diftils from them, 
and a gangreneenfues; the locfe teeth 
by degrees grow yellow, black, and rot- 
ten ; the fublinguar veins become vari- 
cofe and like rings; there are cften fa- 
tal hemorrhages, which break out from 
the external fkin, without any appear- 
ance of a wound, from the lipsy gums, | 
mouth, nofe, lungs, ftomach, liver, fpleen, 
pancreas, inteftines, womb, kidneys, Gc, 
Obftinate ulcers arife, which no applica- 
tion will cure, and are apt to turn to a 
gangrene ; they break out inall parts of 
the body, but efpecially the legs, and are 
attended with a ftench; there is a ged of 
itch and dry fcabs, with a dry and mild 
leprofy ; the blood drawn from a vein is 
black and grumous, thick, and yet wants 


its due confiftence in the fibrous part; the 


ferum is falt, fharp, and abounding with © 
a yellowifh green mucus on the furface: 
there are gnawing rending pains, quickly 
fhifting from place to place, which grow 
more violent in the night, affefting all the 
joints, bones, and vifcera. In the fourth 
{tate there are fevers of various kinds, 
which bring on an atrophy; fometimes 
diarrheas, dyfenteries, of, vaoletit-ftran = 
guries; as alfo faintings and mé@ital an- 
xieties, a dropfy confumption, conval- 
fions, trembling, a palfy; contraéiions, 
black fpots, voiding of blood upwards 
and downwards, a putrefaétion and con- 
fumption of the liver, fpleen, pancreas, 
mefentery: and now the contagion {preads 
very thick, 
From this account of the difeafe it ap- 
pears, continues the laft-mentioned au- 
thor, that one part of the blood is faulty 
in being too thick, and the other in be- 
ing too thin, with a falt alkaline, or 
acid acrimony ; wherefore, to difcover 
which of the three predominates, requires 
the utmoft attention, and the moft accu- 
rate enquiry: for, in the cure of this dif 
eafe, that which is thick is to be attenu- 
ated, that which is ftagdant rendered 
moveable, and that which is coagulated 
is to be made fluid, ig 
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It ought to be laid down, fays Hoffman, 
as a general rule, that the fcurvy, the 
_ mot virulent of all chronical diftempers, 
- is not to be treated with drattic, but with 
the moft mild and fimple medicines : 
likewife the patient fhould change the air 
in which the difeafe is formed, and re- 
move from unhealthy places, where the 
air is impure, vapid, and deprived of its 
due elatticity, cloudy, or impregnated 
with noxious exhalations, to places more 
falutary, and where the air is more pure, 
If his circumftances will not admit of 
travelling to Italy or France for a purer 
air, he fhould burn juniper-wood in his 
chimney, or throw amber on live coals. 
The patient fhauld alfo ufe exereife, not 
indulging himfelf in much fleep, be tem- 
perate in his diet, and feed upon aliment 
of eafy digeftion. Our author ventures 
to affirm, that mineral waters area uni- 
verfal remedy for the fcurvy; but the cure 
is ftill more ceitain, if an acurate regi- 
men be obferved, and the waters aflifted 
by the repeated exhibition of proper an- 
tifcerbutic and balfamic medicines. When 


thefe cannot be had, pure light fountain- . 


water, wherein hot iron has been extin- 
guithed, may be fubftituted in their room, 
Befides mineral waters, nothing 1s more 
effetual in correéting a fcorbutie acrimo- 
ny than a milk-diet, or whey, or whey 
impregnated with the juices of antifcor- 
butic herbs, as fcurvy-gvafs and water- 
creffes. Scurvy-grafs and all the ipecies 
of garden and water-creffes, horfe-radith, 
the roots of wild. radith, and muftard are 
jufily looked upon as antifcorbutics, for 
they induce a furprifng change both in 
the difordered fluids and folids. To thefe 
May be added the roots of gentian and 
fuccory, the leaves of fcordium, carduus 
benedifius, wormwood, the leffer cen- 
taury, water-trefoil, or bucks-beans, 
Bal(amics and corroboratives, as juniper- 
berries, the tops of fir and pine-trees, 
wiuters-bark, cortex elutheriz, and the 
peruvian-bark ; the gums ammoniac, {a- 
gapenum, and galbanum ; and the woods 
of faffafras, guaiacum, and aloes. Me- 
dicines which allay the pains and fpafms, 
are the fat of animals, cream, oil of (weet 
almonds, {perma ceti, caftor, affa foeti- 
da, extraéts of yarrow and camomile, 
diafcordium, faffron, earth-worms, elk- 
hoof, &c. As to evacuations, bleeding 
fhould be ufed with the greateft caution ; 
and none But the gentleft purges fhould 
be ufed, fuch as fena, rhubarb, or man- 
na ; alfo pills made after the manner of 
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‘Becher, with depurated aloes, extract of 


_ of tea of Paul's betony, carduus benedic 


SCURVY-GRASS, cochlearia, in botany, | 


SCUTAGE, was antiently a tax impofed 


SCU 


rhubarb, bitter herbs, and temperate bal 
famic ingredients. Thediuretics fhould 
not be ftronger than the decoétion of the 
roots of parfley, celeri, fennel, and af- 
paragus. The fafett diaphoretics are dul 
cified {pirit of nitre, flowers of fulphur 
zthiops mineral, infufions in the manne 


tus, fcordium, and elder-flowers, dia 
phoretic antimony, calcined and uncal4 
cined hartfhorn, amber, native cinnabar, 
cinnabar of antimony, and compound 
powder of crab’s claws : thefe things are 
adapted to acold feurvy. But in the hot 
or alcaline, feurvy-grafs is too hot to bel 
adminiftered alone; wherefore it fhould 
be correéted with acids, fuch as wood- 
forrel, the juices of citrons, oranges, bar- 
berries, and pomegranates; this fhould| 
be accompanied with milk-meats, al- 
mond-emulfions, barley-broths, water-| 
gruel, chicken-broths, with endive, let 
tuce, forrel, and creffes, at intervals. 
When the fcurvy proceeds from muriati¢| 
falts, which happens to thofe who live o 
{moked or high-falted fifth or flefh, then 
whey, copioufly drank, produces good] 
effeéts; as alfo citrons, china-oranges, 
and ripe fruits; whereas [pirituous and 
volatile antifcorbutics are generally de« 
trimental. Heifter fays, that when there 
is a continual falt tafte in the mouth, 
lime-water, drank morning and evening, 
is a high fpecific. The late bifhop of 
Cloyne fays, that if he may tuft what 
trials he has been able to make, tare 
water is good in the feveral forts of fcur- 
vy, whether alkaline, acid, or moriatic; 
and that he believes it to be the only me- 
dicine that cures. them all, without doing” 
hust in any, See the article Tar. 
In a high degree of the fcurvy, mercurial 
falivation is looked upon by many as the” 
only cure; which by the vehement fhock 
it gives the whole frame, and the fenfible 
fecretion it produces, may be thought to 
be more adequate to fuch an effeét; but 
the diforder occafioned by that violent 
procefs, it is to be feared, may never be 
gotover. See SALIVATION, 


See the article COCHLEARIA. 


on fuch as held lands, &c¢. by knight's” 
fervice, towards furnifhing the king’s — 
army: hence fcutagio hatendo was a_ 
writ that lay for the king, or other Jord, | 
againf{t tenants holding by knight’s fer< 
vice, to ferve in perfon, or fend a fuffi- | 

cient 
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cient man in their room, or pay a certain 
fom, &c, 

SCUTARET, or Scurari, a caftle and 
| feraglio on the eaft fide of the Bofphoras, 
- oppofite to Conftantinople, about a mile 
_ from it. , 
UTARI, a city of european Turky, in 
the province of Albania, fituated in 
_eaft longit. 20%, and north lat. 42° 30’. 
SCUTCHEON. See EscuTcuHEon, 
CUTELLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-gymnofpermia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confilts of a 
fingle ringent petal; the tube is very 
- fhort, and refleSted backwards ; the faux 
is long and comprefied; the upper lip is 
concave and trifid, and the middle laci- 
nula concave and emarginated ; there 
is no pericarpium; the mouth of the ca- 
lyx is origipally open, but after the flower 
is fallen it becomes fhut, with an oper- 
culum ; the feeds are roundifh, and four 
in number, This genus comprehends 
_ the caflida of Tournefort. 

This plant is recommended as good in 
| tertian agues. 

SCUTIFORME os, inanatomy, the chief 
| bone of the knee, called alfo patella, mo- 
| la, @c. See the article PATELLA. 
SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGQ, in anatomy, 
| one of the cartilages of the larynx, the 
| broadeft and biggeft of them all, called 
alfothyroides. See the article Larynx, 
_ This cartilage is of a quadrangular figure, 
| and ftands in the anterior part, where 
| the pomum Adami makes its prominence, 
| whence it is fometimes called the anterior 
| cartilage. Itis gibbous withoutfide, and 
| hollow within ; fometimes double, chief- 
| ly in women, in whom it does not ad- 
vance fo far forward as in men, 
SCUTTLES, ina fhip, fquare holes cut 
in the deck, big enough to let in the bot- 
_ dy of a man, ferving to let people down 
| into any room below upon occafion, or 
| from one deck to another. They are 
generally before the main-mait, before 
| the knight in the forecaftle ; in the gun- 
room, to go down to the flern fheets ; in 
the round-houfe, to go down into the 
captain’s cabin, when forced by the ene- 
my ina fight aloft. There are alfo fome 
fmaller feuttles, which have gratings 
over them: and all of them have covers, 
that people may not fall down through 
them in the night. 

| Scuttle is alfo name given to thofe little 
windows and long holes which are cut 
out incabins, to let in light. 
ICYTALA, in mechanics, a term ufed 
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by fome writers, for a kind of radius, 


or fpoke, ftanding out from the axis of a. 


machine, as ap handle or lever to turn it 
round and work it by, 

ScyTaLa Laconica, a ftratagem or de- 
vice of the Lacedemonians, for the fecret 
writing of Jetters to their correfpondents, 
fo that if they fhould chance to be inter- 
cepted, no body might be able to read 
them. To this end they had two wooden 
rollers or cylinders, perfeéily alike and 
equal, one whereof was kept in the city, 
and another by the perfon to whom the 
letter was directed, For the letter, a fkin 
of a very thin parchment was wrapped 
round the roller, and thereon was the 
matter written ; which done, it was ta- 
ken off, and fent away to the party, who, 
upon putting it in the fame manner upon 
his roller, found the lines and words in 
the very fame difpofition as when they 
were firtt written. 

SCYTHIA. The northern parts of Eu- 
rope and Afia were antiently fo called, 
which afterwards obtained the name of 
Tartary. ‘ 

SEA, mare, is frequently ufed for that vat 
tract of water encompaffing the whole 
earth ; but is more properly a part or di- 
vilion of thefe waters, and is better defin- 
ed a Jeffer affemblage of water, which 
lieth before and wafheth the coafts of fome 
particular countries, from whence it is 
generally denominated, as the Irith fea, 
the Mediterranean fea, the Arabian fea, 
&e. 

What proportion the fuperficies of the 
fea bears to that of the land is not pre- 
cifely known, though it is faid to be fome- 
what more than two thirds. As the wa- 
ters of the earth muft neceffarily rile to 
the furface thereof, as being fpecifically 
lighter than the earth, it was neceflary: 
there fliould be large cavities therein 
for receptacles to contain them, other- 
wife they would have overfpread all the 
fuperficies of the earth, and fo have ren- 
dered it utterly uninhabitable for terref- 
trial animals ; for the center of the earth 
being the common center of gravity, and 
the nature of fluids being fuch, that they 
equally yield to equal powers ; and the 
power of attraction being every where 
equal at equal diftances from the center, 
it follows, that the fuperficial parts of the 
water will every whereconform themfelves 
to an equidiftant fituation from the cen- 
ter, and confequently will form the {ur- 
face of a fphere, fo far as they extend. 
Hence, that the fea feems higher than the. 
earth, 
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earth or land, refults from the fallacy of 
vifion, whereby all objects, and the parts 
of land as well as fea, the farther they 
are off from us, the higher they appear ; 
“the reafon of all which is plain from op- 

tics: for it is well known, that the denfer 
any medium is, through which we’ be- 
hold objeéts, the greater is the refraction; 
or the more their images appear above the 
horizontal level ; alfo the greater quantity 
of the medium the rays pafs through, 
the more will they be bent from their firft 
direétion ; on both thefe accounts the ap- 
pearances of things remote, and on the 
fea, will be fomewhat above the horizon, 
and the more fo, as they are the more 
remote. See the articles Gravity, 
FLUID, EarRTH, REFRACTION, &¢, 
With regard to the depth or profundity 
of the fea, Varenius affirms, that it is in 
fome places unfathomable, and in other 
places very various, being in certain places 
My es Pees Nass Zio» 45 englih miles, 
in other places deeper, and much lefs in 
bays than in oceans. In general, the 
depths of the fea bear a great analogy to 
the height of mountains on the Jand, fo 
far as is hitherto difcovered, See the ar- 
ticle MOUNTAIN. . 
M., Daffie has been at great pains to prove 
that the fea has a general motion, inde- 
pendent of winds and tides, and of more 
confequence in navigation than is gene- 
rally fuppofed. He affirms, that this 
‘ motion is from eaft to welt inclining to- 
wards the north, when the fun has paffed 
the equinoétial northward, and that dur- 
ing the time the fun is in the northern 
figns ; but the contrary way after the fun 
has paffed the faid equino€tial fouthward: 
adding, that when this general motion is 
changed, the diurnal flux is changed al{o; 
whence it happens that in feveral places 
the tides come in, during one part of the 
year, and go out during the other, as on 
the coafts of Norway, in the Indies at 
Goa, Conchinchina, &c, where, while the 
fun is in the fummer figns, the fea runs 
to the fhore ; and when in the winter figns, 
runs from it. Oo the molt fouthern coafts 
of Tonquin and China, for the fix fum- 
mer months, the diurnal courfe runs 
from the north with the ocean; but the 
fun having repaffed the line toward the 
fouth, the courfe declines alfo fouth- 
ward, ’ ‘ 
There are two principal reafons why the 
fea doth not increafe by means of rivers, 
&c. falling every where into it. The 
firlt is, becaufe waters return from the 
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fea by fubterranean caviities and aque. 
duéts, through various parts of the earth, 
Secondly, becaufe the qwantity of va. 
pours raifed from the fea, and falling on 
the land, only caufe a circulation, but 
no increafe of water. It hath been found 
by calculation, that in a fummer’s day 
there may be raifed in vapours, from thi 
Mediterranean fea 52800100000 tuns of 
water; and yet this fea receiveth not, 
from all its nine great rivers, above 
1827000000 tuns per day, which is buf 
a third part of what is exhaufted in va 
pours. 4 
The afcent of the fea-water, for the for- 
mation of {prings, by a fulbterranean cir 
culation of its water to their fources, hag 
been a great objeGion with many, again 
the fyftem of their being formed of the 
fea; but Dr. Plot has obferved, that ther 
are many ways by which the water may 
afcend above its own level: 1. By tha 
means of fubterranean heats. 2. By fil 
tration, 3. By the unequal height of fes 
veral feas, 4. By the diltance of the cer 
ter of magnitude from the center of gras 
vity in the terraqueous globe: the fupers 
ficies of the Pacific fea is {aid to be fars 
ther from the center of gravity than th 
to» of the bigheft bill on the adverfe pat 
of the globe. And 5. By the help o 
forms, The fea- water actually afcend 
above its own level, coming into wells 
whofe bottoms lie higher than the furfac 
of the fea at high-water mark. 
With regard to the faltnefs of the fea 
water, it 1s very rationally judged to arif 
from great multitudes both of mines an¢ 
mountains of falt, difperfed here any 
there in the depths of the fea. The fal 
being continually diluted and diffolved by 
the water, the fea becomes impregnated 
with its particles throughout; and fo 
this reafon the faltnefs of the fea can nes 
ver be diminifhed. Dr. Halley fuppofe: 
that it is probable the greateft part of th 
fea-falt, and of all falt-lakes, as the Caf. 
pian fea, the Dead- fea, the lake of Mexie 
co, andthe Titicaca in Peru, is deriv 
ed from the water of the rivers which 
they receive; and fince this fort of lakes 
has no exit or difcharge, but by the ex« 
halation of vapours; and alfo fince thefe 
vapours are entirely freth, or devoid 
of fuch particles, it is certain the faltnefs 
of the feaand fuch lakes muft, from time 
to time increafe, and therefore the faltnefj 
at this time is greater than at any time 
heretofore. He further adds, that if, b 

experiments made in different ages, wel 
could) 
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could find the different quantity of falt, 
which the fame quantity of water (taken 
in the fame place, and in all other the 
ame circumftances) would afford, it 
would be eafy from thence, by rules 
_ of proportion, to find the age of the world 
very nearly, or the time wherein it has 
been acquiring its prefent faltnefs, 

With regard to the ule of this falt pro- 
- perty of fea-water, it is obferved that the 
faltnefs of the fea preferves its waters pure 
and fweet, which otherwife would cor- 
‘rupt and ftink like a filthy lake, and con- 
| fequently that none of myriads of crea- 
“tures that now live therein, could then 
havea being. From thence alfo the fea- 
! water becomes much heavier, and there- 
fore fhips of greater fize and quanti- 
ty may be ufed thereon, Salt water 
alfo doth not freeze fo foon as frefh 
water, whence the feas are more free for 
navigation. We have lately had publifhed 
a diflertation, by Dr. Ruffel, concerning 
the medical ufes of fea-water, in difeafes 
of the glands, &c. wherein the author 
_ premifes fome obfervations upon the na- 
ture of fea-water, confidered as impreg- 
| nated with particles of all the bodies it 
paffes over, fuch as fubmarine plants, fith, 


their feveral effluvia, to enrich it, and 
keep it from putrefaétion ; hence this 
| fluid is fuppofed to contract a foapinels, 
and the whole colleétion being pervaded 
| by the fulphureous fteams paffing through 
it, to conftitute what we call fea-water, 
the confeffed diftinguifhing charaferiftics 
|of which are faltnefs, bitternefs, nitrofi- 
y, and unétuofity: whence the author 
concludes, that it may be jultly expected 
to contribute fignally to the improve- 
‘ment of phyfic. The cafes in which our 
fauthor informs us we are to expeét ad- 
vantage from fea-water, are, 1. In all 
recent obftruétions of the glands of the 
inteftines and mefentery. 2. All recent 
obftructions of the pulmonary glands, and 
thofe of the vifcera, which frequently 
produce confumptions. 3. All recent 
landular fwellings of the neck, or other 
parts. 4. Recent tumours of the joints, 
bf they are not fuppurated, or become 
fcirrhous, or cancerous, and have not ca- 
ious bones fortheir caufe. ¢, Recent de- 
uxions upon the glands of the eve-lids. 
6. All defcedations of the fkin, from an 
pryfipelas, toalepra. 7. Difeafes of ihe 
plands of thenofe, with their ufual coim- 
panion a thicknefs of the lip. 8. Ob- 
ructions of the kidneys, where there is 
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no inflammation, and the ftone not large. 
g: In recent obftru@tions of the liver this 
method will be proper, where it prevents 
conttipations of the belly, and affifts . 
other medicines direéted in i&teric cafes, 
The fame remedy is faid to be of fig- 
nal fervice in the bronchocele ; and is 
likewife recommended for the prevention 
of thofe bilious colics that fo frequently 
affe&t our mariners, 

To make fea-water freth is a thing long 
and much wanted, for the advantage of 
navigation and commerce ; a method for 
doing which has been long ago invented 
by Mr. Hauton, and the fecret publifhed 
in the Philof. Tranfaé&t. Itis performed 
by precipitating the water with oil of tar- 
tar, and then diftilling it. But Mr. 
Appleby’s precefs, which was referred by 
the lords of the admiralty to the college 
of phyficians, and communicated to the 
royal fociety, with fome experiments 
therewith, on Feb. 8, 1753, appears to 
be more fuccefsful, and is performed 
thus: into twenty gallons of fea-water 
put fix ounces of a fixed alkali, prepared 
with quick-lime as ftrong as lapis infer- 
nalis, and fix ounces of bones, calcined 
to a whitenefs, and finely powdered ; 
with a flow fire, draw off, in a common 
ftill, fifteen gallons, Mr, Appleby con- 
ceives that the alkali here employed 
is the beft adapted to prevent the bitu- 
minous matter in fea-water from rifing 
by heat in difiillation. 

In the year 1755, a method of procuring 
any quantity of frefh water at fea was 
publithed by Dr. Butler; together with 


‘a method alfo of preferving frefh water 


entirely pure, fweet, and wholefome, 
during the longeft voyage, and in the 
warmeft climates, The method more ex- 
predsly recommended by the doétor for 
making fea-water frefh, is to put a mea- 
fured wine quart of the ftrongeft foap 
leys to fifteen gallons of fea-water, which 
being diftilled, be affures us, will gene- 
rally yield twelve gallons of freth water. 
The above quantity of foap leys, we are 
told, will bear a repetition of the fame 
quantity of water four or five times. 
This method of Dr. Butler was tried, 
by order of the lords of the admiralty, 
at the fame time with Mr. Appieby’s : 
but the latter, being found to be perform- 
ed with a lels quantity of fuel, was pre- 
ferred. m 
In order to keep frefh water fweet, Dr. 
Butler dire&ls to take of fine, clear, white 
pearl afhes, a quarter. of a pound aver- 
Cupois. 
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* dupois, and put into one hundred gal- 
lons. of frefh water ; obferving this pro- 
een to a greater or lefs quantity, and 

op up your cafk as ufual, till you have 
occafion to broach it, 

_For the ebbing and flowing of the fea, 

fee the article TIDEs. 
For the fea-army, fea-aftrolabe, fea-bif- 
ket, fea-chart, fea-compals, @c, fee the 
articles ARMY, ASTROLABE, BISKET, 
CHART, &c. 

SEA-MEN, fuch as are referved to ferve the 
king, or other perfons, at fea, who may 
not depart without licenfe, @c, Sea- 
men fighting, quarreling, or making any 
difturbance, may be punifhed by the come 
miflioners of the navy, with fine and im- 
prifonment. Regiftered fea-men are ex- 
empted from ferving in any parith- office, 
&c. and are allowed bounty money be- 
fides their pay. By the law of merchants, 
the fea-men of a veffel are accountable 
to the mafter or commander, and the ma- 
fter to the owners, and the owners to the 
merchants, for damage fuftained either 
by negligence or otherwife. Where a fea- 
man is hired for a voyage, and he de- 
ferts it before it is ended, he fhall lofe his 
wages; and in cafe a fhip be loft by a 
tempeft, or in a ftorm, the fea-men lofe 

, their wages, as well as the owners their 
freight. See NavaL AFFaIRs, 

SEAFORD, a port-town of Suffex, fitu- 
ated on the englith channel, feven miles 
fouth of Lewes. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

SEAL, figillum, a puncheon, or piece of 
metal, or other matter, ufually either 
round or oval, whereon are engraven the 
arms, device, &c. of fome prince, ftate, 
community, magiftrate or private perfon, 
often with a legend or fubfcription, the 
impreflion whereof in wax, ferves to 
make acts, inftruments, &c. authentic. 
Before the time of William the con- 
qveror, the makers of all deeds only 
fubicribed their names, adding the fign 
of the crofs, and a great number of 
witneffes ; but that monarch and the no- 
bility ufed feals with their arms on them, 
which example was afterwards followed 
by others. The colour of the wax where- 
with this king’s grants were fealed was 
ufually green, to fignify that the a& 
continued frefh for ever, and of force. 
A. feal # abfolutely neceflary in refpeé 
of deeds, becaufe the fealing of them 
makes peifons parties thereto, and with- 
out being fealed, they are void in law, 
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It is held, that if a feall be broken of 
it will render the deed void, and th 
where feveral are boundl in a bond, th 
pulling off the feal of ome vacates it 
to all the reft. 
The king’s great feal is tlhat whereby 
patents, commiffions, warrants, &c. com 
ing from the king are fealled. The keey 
ing hereof ig in the hamds. of the log 
high iaueettar, who isi hence denom| 
nated lord keeper. Indeed there is fo 
difference between the lord chancellq 
and lord keeper, not im office, but i 
the manner of creation, the latter bein 
made by the delivery of the great fe 
to him by the king, but the form 
having a patent. The kimg’s privy feal 
a feal that is ufually firtt fet to grants thi 
are fo pafs the great feals See Kenpeg 
SEAL is alfo ufed for the wax or lead, a 
the impreffion thereon, affixed Co tie thig 
fealed. 
SEALER, an officer in chancery appointe 
by the lord chancellor or keeper of th 
great feal, to feal the writs and inftrg 
ments there made in his prefence. 
SEALING, in architecture, the fixing} 
piece of wood or iron in a wall 
platter, mortar, cement, lead, and oth 
folid binding, For ftaples, hinges ag 
joints, plafter is very proper. , 
SEALING-Wax. Seethe article Wax, | 
SEAM or SEME of corn, is a meafure 
eight buthels. ; 
SEaM of glafs, the quantity of t20 poug 
or 24 ftones, each five pounds weig 
The feam of wood is an horfe load. 
SEAMS of a fbip, are places where her pla 
meet and join together. There is alff 
kind of peculiar feam in the fowing 
fails, which they call monk-feam; ft 
other feam of a fail is the round fea 
fo called from its being round like 
common feams. 
SEARCE. See the article SrEVE. i 
SEARCHER. See the article ALNAGE 
Searcher is alfo an officer of the cuflom 
whofe bufinefs is to fearch and exam 
all thips outward bound, to fee whet 
they have any prohibited or unaccutftoj 
ed goods on board. } 
SEAR-cLoTH, or CERE-CLOTH, in fi 
"gery, a form of external remedy fo 
what harder than an ungvent, yet fof 
than an emplafter, though it is frequen 
ufed both for the one and the oth 
The fear-cloth is always fuppofed to ha 
wax in its compefition, which dittinguill 
es and even denosfinates it. in eff 


when a liniment or unguent has wax 
enough in it, it does not differ from a 
fear-cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of 
fubftitutes to friétion, and are fometimes 
ufed for other purpofes; the beft are 
compounded of refolvent drugs, as faffron, 
myrrh, and aloes, incorporated with wax 
and gums, as galbanum, gum ammo- 
niac, and fagapenum, the whole tem- 
| pered with wine. 
SEASE, See the article SE1ze. 
-SEASIN, or SEASING, ina fhip, the name 
of a rope by which the boat rides by the 
fhip’s fide when in harbour, &c. 
SEASONS, in cofmography, certain por- 
tions or quarters of the year, diftinguifh- 
ed by the figns which the earth then en- 
ters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
fun, confequent on which are diff. rent 
temperatures of the air, different works 
in tillage, &c, The year is divided into 
. four feafons, fpring, fummer, autumn, 
and winter. ‘The beginnings and end- 
ings of each whereof, fee under its pro- 
per article, SPRING, &e, 
How the courfe of the earth’s revolution 
about the fun. conftitutes all the variety 
of the feafons, may be feen under the 
article EARTH. 
SEASONING of timber. See TIMBER. 
SEAT, inaftronomy. See SCHEAT. 
S£aT, in the manege, the pofture or fitua- 
tion of the horfeman upon the faddle. 
SEBASTIAN Sr. a port-town of Spain, 
in the province of Bifcay, and territory of 
Guipufcoa, fituated in weft long, 1° 50’, 
north lat. 43° 35’. 
SEBESTEN, or Corvia, in botany, See 
the article CorDta. 
SEBUM, suET, in anatomy. See SUET. 
SECALE, or SECALINA, RYE, in botany, 
a genus of the triandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
two valves; the exterior valve is rigid, 
ventricofe, acuminated and compre(led, 
its lower edge is ciliated, and it termi- 
nates in a long arifta ; the interior valve 
is lanceolated and plane; the nectaria are 
two, ovated and ereét ; the corolla ferves 
the office of a pericarpium, inclofing 
the feed, and, at a proper time, opening 
and dropping it out; the feed is ingle, 
oblong, and almoft cylindric. See Rye. 
SECANT, in geometry, is a Jine that 
cuts another, or divides it into two parts, 
See the articie Line. 
Thus the line A M (plate CCXLITII. 
fig. 7. n@ x.) is a fecant to ‘hé circle 
AED, &c. as it cutsit .n B. 
Vou. IV. 


SEC morn See 


It is demonstrated by geometers, x. That 
if feveral fecants MA, MN, ME, &e. 
be drawn from the fame point M, that 
paffing through the center MA is the. 
greateft, and the reft are all fo much the 
lefs as they are more remote from the 
center, On the contrary, the portions 
thereof without the circle MD, MO, 
M B, are fo much the greater as they are 
farther from the center. 2, That it two 
fecants, MA and ME be drawn from - 
the fame point M, the fecant M A will 
betoME, asMDtoMB. See the ar- 
ticle TANGENT, 

In trigonometry, the fecant denotes a 
right line drawn from the center of a 
circle, which cutting the circumference, 
proceeds till it meets with a tangent to 
the fame circle: thus the line FC (ibid, 
n° 2) drawn from the center C till it 
meet thetangent E F, is called a fecanr; 
and particularly the fecant of the arch 
AE to which EF is a tangent. The 
fecant of the arch AH, which isthecome | 
plement of the former arch to a quad- 
rant, is called the co-fecant, or fecant of 
the complement. See the articles C1RCLE, 
COMPLEMENT, &e. 

For the properties and ufe of the fecant, 
fee the articles TRIGONOMETRY, Navi- 
GATION, SURVEYING, &e. 
For the line of fecants om the feétor, fee. 
the article SECTOR. 


SECOMI ZE, in natural hiftory, the name 


of a genus of follils, of the clafs of the 

feptaria, the characters of which are 3 

that they are bodies of a dufky hte, di- 

vided by fepta, or partitions of a {par- 

ry matter, into feveral more or lefs re- 

gular portions, of a moderately firm tex- 

ture, not giving fire with fteel, but fer- 

menting with’ acid menftrua, and eafily 

calcining. See SEPTARIZ. 

The feptariz of this genus are, of all 
others, the moft common, and are what 
have been known by the little expreffive, 

or miftaken names of the waxen vein, 

or ludus helmontii. We have many 
fpecies of thefe bodies common among’ 
us. Of the whitith or brownith kinds 
we have thirteen; of the yellawifh five, 
and of the ferrugineous ones four. 


SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &e, 


the fixtieth part of a prime or minute, - 
whether of a degree, or of an hour: itis 
denoted by two fmall accents, thus (”), 
See DEGREE, Hour, Minute, Gc, - 
SECOND, in mufic, one of the mufical in- 
tervals; being only the difference be- 
16 U tween 


SEC 


tween any found, and the next nearelt 
found, whether above'or below it. See 
the article INTERVAL. 
Asin the compafs of a tone fome reckon 
nine fenfible founds, and others ten, 
which form the intervals called commas ; 
fo there ‘are eight kinds of feconds ac- 
cording to the former opinion, and nine 
according to the latter. However, in 
practice, they ufually diftinguifh only 
four forts. 1. That called a diminifhed 
fecond, containing four commas; being 
the difference, for inftance, of a natural 
ut, and ao ut fharp. 2. ‘That calleda 
econd minor, or imperfeét fecond, con- 
taining five commas, viz. from mi to fa; 
or from /a to B mol ; or from fa fharp to 
fol. 3. A major fecond, called by the 
Italians a perfect fecond, containing nine 
commas. 4. A redundant fecond, com- 
pofed of a whole tone, and a minor femi- 
tone. 


Seconp deliverance, fecunda deliberatione, 


a judicial writ thet Hes after nonfuit of 
the plaintiff in replevin, and a returno 
habendo of the cattle replevied, adjudged 
to him that diftrained them ; command- 
ing the fheriff to replevy the fame cattle 
again, upon fecurity given by the plaintiff 
in the replevin for a redelivery of them, 
if the diltrefs be juftified. It is a fecond 
writ of replevin, @c. 


SECONDARY, in general, fomething that 


als as fecond, or in fubordination to 
another. 

» Secondary circles of the fphere are cir- 
cles pafling through the poles of fome 
great circle: thus the meridians and hour- 
circles are fecondaries to the equinoétial. 
There are alfo fecondaries pafling through 
the poles of the ecliptic, by means of 
which all ftars are referred to the ecliptic. 
See the articles ECLIPTIC, LONGITUDE, 
SPHERE, @&c. r 

SECRETARY, an officer who by his ma- 
fter’s orders writes letters, difpatches, 
and other inflruments, which he renders 
authentic by his fignet, Of thefe there 
are feveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of 
ftate, who are officers that have under 
their management and direétion the moft 
important affairs of the kingdom, and 
are obliged conftantly to attend on the 
king: they receive and difpatch what- 
ever comes to their hands, either from 
the crown, the church, the army, private 
grants, pardons, difpenfations, &ce. as 
likewife petitions to the fovereign; which 
when vead, are returned to them; all 
which they difpatch according to the 
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king’s direftion. They have authority 
to commit perfons for treafon, and other 
offences againft the ftate, as conferva- 
tors of the peace at common law, or as 
juftices of the peace througiout the king- 
dom. ‘They are members: of the privy- 
council, which is feldom or never held 
without one of them being prefent; and | 
as to the bufinefs and correfpondence in 
all parts of this kingdom, iit is managed 
by either of the fecretaries without any | 
diftingtion ; but with refpeét to foreign © 
affairs, the bufinefs is divided into two | 
pravinces, or departments, the fourhern 
andthe northern, comprehending all the | 
kingdoms and ftates that have any inier- | 
courfe with Great Britain ; each fecre- 
tary. receiving all letters and addreffes 
from, and ‘making all difpatches to, the 
feveral princes and ftates comprehended — 
in his province. Ireland and the plan- — 
tations are under the direétion of the 
elder fecretary, who has the fouthern 
province, which alfo comprehends France, — 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and — 
‘Turky : the northera province includes 
the Low Countries, Germany, Denmark, — 
Sweden, Poland, and Mufcovy. Each of 
the fecretaries have an apartment in al} | 
the royal houfes, both for their own ac- 
commodation and their officers; they 
have alfo a table at the king’s charge, or 
elfe board-wages, ‘The two fecretaries 
of ftate have each two under fecre- 
taries, and one chief clerk, with an — 
uncertain number of other clerks and 
tranflators, all wholly depending on 
them. To the fecretaries of {tate belong 
the cuftody of that feal properly called — 


_ the fignet, and the direction of two other 


offices, one called the paper-office, and 
the other the fignet-office. 

2. Secretary of an embaffy, a perfon 
attending an embaflador for writing dif- 
patches relating to the mnegociation. 
There is a great difference between the 
fecretary of an embaffy, and the embafla- 
dor’s fecretary ; the laft being a domettic 
or menial of the embaflador, and the 
firft, a fervant or minifter of the prince.. , 
3- The fecretary of war, an officer of the: - 
war-ofh.e, who has two chief clerks un- 
der him, the laft of which is the fecre- 
tary’s meffenger. There are alfo fecre- 
taries in mott of the other offices, 


SECRETION, ‘fecretio, in the animal 


oeconomy, the feparation of fome fluid 

mixed with the blood by means of the 

glands. See the article GLAND. 

In the bodies of animals we obferve a 
great 


Be ny, @ 
great number of juices of different na- 
tures, viz. the blood, lympha, faliva, 
ftomach-liquor, inteftinal juices, pancrea- 
tic juice, bile, urine, &c. and the blood 
is the general fource of all. See the ar- 
ticles BLoop, Lympu, Sativa, &e. 
The manner wherein this fecretion is 
performed, has been greatly enquired 
into for a century paft; but as the ex- 
ceeding minutene(s of the organs where- 
by fecretion is effected prevents any re- 
gular fearch, various authors have ima- 

ined various methods for « xplaining it. 
The antient phyficians contented them- 
felves only with afferting certain particu- 
jar virtues or faculties inherent in the 
vifeera, whereby they were determined 
to feparate one liquor rather than ano- 
ther, Some of the moderns, full of 
the effefts they have obferved from fer- 
mentations, maintain, that there are fer- 
ments in the fevera]l parts, by the aid 
whereof certain kinds of particles mixed 
in the blood are feparated therefrom, 
after the fame manner as we fee in mutt 
or new wine, from which, while fer- 
menting, certain parts are detached in 
form of froth. Others confider the 
glands as kinds of fieves, whofe holes 
having different figures, will only let 
pafs certain particles or molecules, whofe 
figures refemble thofe of the holes ; but 
the many inconveniencies which both 
thefe fuppofitions have to grapple with- 
al, made fome naturalifts have re- 
courfe to what is called imbibition : thefe 
maintain, that befides the different dia- 
meters of the pores, it is required that 
the feveral parts be already imbued or 
moiftened with a liquor like to that they 
are to filtre. 
This opinion Winflow adopted; and not 
fatisfied with conjeétural principles, ap- 
plied himfelf to experiments, in order to 
inveRtigate the manner wherein fecretion 
is performed, and lays it down thus. 
Tt is well known that a piece of browa 
paper, which is only an affemblage of 
fmall fibres compacted clofe to each 


other, having once imbibed oil or water, | 


will never let any other liquor pals 
through it but of the fame kind with 
what it is impregnated with; all others 
it tops. Now in the fecretory duds of 
the glands we find a parallel ftruéture, 
an affemblage of fine threads or filaments 
bound clofe together, much as in brown 
paper, @&c. only differently difpofed ; 
this plexus then having once imbibed a 
certain juice, will not let pafs any of 
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the liquors which arrive at the orifices 
of thefe ducts, but that which it had firt 
imbibed: the caufe of this phenomenon 
is referred to the attration of cohefion, 
which is found ftronger between the ho- 
mogeneous than the heterogeneous parts 
of the fame fluid. As the blood then is 
not a homogeneous I'quor, but a com- 
pound of an infinity of different parts | 
or molecules, fome oily, others mucila- 
ginous, aqueous, faline, fubtile, grots, 
&c, in its motion along the artertes of 
the gland, it becomes divided into all the 
little ramifications thereof, by which 
means its velocity is exceedingly abated, 
and the molecules are obliged to go off, 
one by one, through the narrow paflage 
of the artery into the vein, and of con- 
equence to pafs over the orifice of the 
fecretory duis of the glands, whofe 
down is already tinged with a juice of a. 
certain nature; fuch of the molecules, 
therefore, as are found of the fame na- 
ture with the juice they meet withal at the 
entrance of the fecretory du&, join them- 
felves to them, and entering the dutis, 
are driven on by others thst follow them, 
and are at length driven into the excre- 
tory duct, But how thefe parts thould 
have firft imbibed the particular juices 
neceffary for their refpe@ive fecretions, is 
the queftion. Mr, Winflow thinks. it 
probable that they had been imbued with 
the juices they were to filtrate at the ficlt 
formation of the animal, or at the time 
when the folid parts were framed. 
Kiel accounts for fecretion from the joint 
confideration of the different diameters 
of the veffels, the different velocity of the 
blood, the different. angles the duéts 
mike with the arteries, and the differ- 
ent attraction of the various parts under 
all thefe different circumitances, It is 
obferved, that in this theory there is 
fomething arbitrary and conjectural! ; be- 
fides, that the reafoning is carried on to 
fuch a length, that in a thing, the prin- 
ciples whereof are fo ob{cure, the parts 
or organs fo imperfe&tly known, and the 
whole proce(s carried on out of fight, the 
mind cannot fafely acquiefce in it. 
Hales makes it evident from experiments, 
that the animal fecretions are not made 
with the full forceof the arterial blcod, 
but more gradually and fparingly, fo 
as to be carried forward in thofe very 
fine veffels by an alternate pulfive force 
of the arterial fluid, and attractive power 
of the fine fecerning veffels, affifted alfo 
by conftant vibrations; for the animal 
16U 4 fluide 
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fluids and folids are in an inceffant, mu- 
tually, vibrating flate, In this manner, 
doubtiefs, the plentiful fecretions are 
mide into the ftomach and guts, as alfo 


in the pancreas, melenteric, fulival, and - 


other glands of the body ; and thus alfo 
the perfpiring matter is carried off, not 
by the more protrufive force of the arte- 
rial blood alone, but alfo by the warmth 
and mutual a&tion of the fluids and 
folids.. See PERSPIRATION, &e. 

For the ufe, &c. of the animal fecrerions, 
fee EXCRETION and EXCREMENT. 
SECT, /eéia. a collective term, compre- 
hending all fuch as follow the doétrines 
and opiions of iome famous divine, phi- 
lofopher, Ge. See the articles HERESY 
and SCHISM. 

The principal fe&s among the antient 
philofophers were the eptcureans, peri- 
patetics, academics, ftoics, pyrrhonitts, 
tc. See the article EPicurgeans, &e, 
Among the moderns, the newtonians, 
cartefians, &c. are the principal ones in 
Europe. See NEwTontan, &e, 

And the calvinilts, Jutherans, papifts, 
anabaptifts, arians, focinians, arminians, 
&e,. are the principal fedts te be found 
among modern divines. See the article 
CALVINISTS, &c. 

SECT A ad curiam, in law, a writ which 
lieth againft him who refuleth to perform 
his {uit to the connty-court, or court- 
baron. 

SECTA curia, in our old writers, fuits and 
fervice done by the tenants at the court of 
their lord, 

Secra facienda per illam que habet eni- 
tiam partem, a writ to compel the herr 
that bath the elder’s part among coheirs, 
to. perform fervice for all the coparceners, 
Secra molendini, a writ lying where a man 
by ulage, time out of mind, &c, has 
ground his corn at the mill of a certain 
perion, and afierwards goes to another 
mill with his corn, thereby withdrawing 
his fuit to the former. And this writ 
lies efpecially for the lord againt his 
tenants, who hold of him to do fuit at 
his mill. 

SecTa regalis, a fuit by which all perfons 
were bound twice io a year to attend the 
fheriff’s tourn, and was called regalis, 
becaufe the fheriff’s tourn was the king’s 
leet; wherein the people were to be 
obliged by oath to bear true allegiance to 
the king, @e. 

SEcTa unica tantum facienda pro pluribus 
haereditatibus, a writ that lies for an heir 
who is diltrained by the lord to do more 


fuits than one, in refpeét of the land o 
divers heirs defcended to him. 

SECTINEUS, in anatomy, a fnall, flat, 
sod pretty long mufcle, broad at the up- 
per part, and narrow at the lower ; fitu- 
ated obliquely between the os pubis, and 
the upper part of the os femoris. It is 
commonly a fing!e mufcle, but is fome- 
times found double. It is fixed above 
by flethy fibres to all the fharp ridge, or! 
crifta of the os pubis, and to a fmall 
part of the oblong notch, or depreffion 
onthe fore fide of the crifta, in which 

_ the upper extremity of this mufcle is lodg~ 
ed; from thence itruns down obliquely] 
towards the little trochanter, under, and 
a little behind which, it is inferted ob- | 
liquely by a fist tendon between the fu- | 
perior infertion of the vaftus internus, | 
and inferior infertion of the triceps fe | 
cundus, with which it is united. 

SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a | 
divided thing, or the divifionitfelf. Such, — 
particularly, are the fubdivifions of a 
chapter; called alfo paragraphs and ar- 
ticles: the mark of a {&Gtion is §. 

SECTION, in geometry, denotes a fide or 
furface appearing of a body or figure cut 
by another; or the place where lines, 
planes, &c. cut each other. 

The common fe&ion of two planes is_ 
always a right line; being the line fup- 
pofed to be drawn on one plane by the 
fection of the other, or by its entrance 
into if, ; ; 

Section of a building, in architeéture, is 
the fame with its profile; or a delinea- 
tion of its heights and depths raifed on 
a plane, as if the fabric was cut afunder 
to difcover its infide, 

Cafarean SECTION. See the article CA&sa- 
REAN SECTION. 

Conic SECTIONS, in geometry, See the 
articles Cone and Conic. 

SECTOR, in. geometry, is a part of a 
circle, comprehended between two radii — 
and the arch; or it is a mixed triangle, 
formed by two radii and the arch of a 
circle, See the articles CIRCLE, ARCH, 
Rapius, TRIANGLE, &c. , 
For the method of finding the area of a — 
feStor, as well as of a fegment of a circle, 
fee the article SEGMENT. 

SECTOR is alfo a mathematical inftrument, 
of great ule in finding the proportion be- 
tween shy AE of the fame kind, as be- 
tween lines and lines, furfaces and fur- — 
faces, &c. for which reafon the French 
call it the compafs of proportion. 
The great advantage of the fector above 
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common feales, &c. is, that it is adapted 
o all radii, and all fcales. For, by the 
ine of chords, fines, tangents, &c. on 
the feftor, we have lines of chords, fines, 
tangents, &c, adapted to any radius be- 
twixt the length and breadth of the fec- 
tor, when opened. 

‘The feStor is founded on the foursh pro- 
pefition of the fixth book of Euclid, 
where jit is demonftrated, that fimilar 
triangles have their homologous fides 
proportional ; an idea of its foundation 
or theory may be conceived from what 
follows; Jet the lines AB, AC (plate 
CCXLIII. fig. 4.) reprefent the two legs 
of the fecior, and AD, AE, two equil 
feStions from the center. If now the 
points BC and DE be conneéted, the 
lines BC and DE will be parallel ; 
therefore the triangles ADE, and ABC, 
will be fimilar, and confequently the fides 
AD, DE, AB, BC, proportional; that 
is, aa AD:DE::AB:BC; whence, 
if A D be the half, third, or fourth part 
of AB, DE will be a half, third, or 
fourth part of BC. Whence it follows, 
that if AD be the chord, fine, tangent, 
&c, of any number of degrees to the 
radius AB, DE will be the fame to the 
radius BC, 

elcription of the Sector. This inftru- 
ment confifts of two equal legs, on rules 
fof brafs, @c. riveted together, but fo as 
to move eafily on the rivet; (/bid. fig. 
I, 2.) on the faces of the inftrument are 
placed feveral lines; the principal of 
which are the line of equal parts, line of 
chords, line of fines, line of tangents, 
line of fecants, and line of polygons. 
‘The line of equal parts, called alfo the 
line of lines, marked L, is a line di- 
vided into roo equal parts, and, where 
the length of the leg will allow it, each 
of thele is fubdivided into halves and 
quarters. It is found on each leg, on 
the fame fide, and the divifions numbered 
¥, 2, 3, 4, 5, Gc. to 10, which is near 
the extremity of each leg. Note, in prac- 
ice, 1 reprefents either 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, @c. as occafion requires, in which 
lcafe, 2, reprefents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 
200co, &c. and fo of the ret. The line 
lof chords, marked C on each leg, is 
divided after the u‘ual manner, and 
numbered 0, 20, 30, &c. to60, The 
Jine of fines, denoted on each leg by the 
letter S, is a line of natural fines, ntm- 
bered 10, 20, 30, &c, to go. The line 


letter T, is a line of natural tangents, 
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of tangents, denoted on each leg by the . 


et a 

numbered 10, 20, 30, @c. to 4s.’ Be 
fides which there is another little line of 
tangents on each leg, commencing at 456° 
and extending to 75°, denoted by the let- 
ter f. Line of fecants, denoted on each 
leg by the letter /, is a line of natural 
fecants, numbered ro, 20, 30, &c. to 


75, not commencing at the center cf the. 


inftrument, but at fome diftance there 
from. The line of polygons, denoted 


by the letter P oo each leg, is numbered | 


4) 5, 6, @c. to 12, which falls confi- 
derably fhort of the center of the inftru- 
ment. See CuHorb, Sing, &c, 

Befides thefe lines, which are effential to 
the feétor, there are others placed near 
the cutward edges on both fides, and 
parallel thereto, which are in all refpeéts 
the fame as tho/e on Gunter’s fcale, and 
ufed after the fame manner. Such are 
the lines of artificial fines marked S, of 
artificial tangents marked T, and Gun- 
ter’s line of numbers marked N; thefe 
lines do not extend to the end of the in- 
ftroment. There are fometimes other 
lines placed, to fill the vacant fpaces, as 
the lines of hours, latitudes, and inclina- 
tion of meridians, which are ufed the 
fame as on the common icales. See the 
articles GUNTER, SCALE, &c, 
The lines found by the feétor are of two 
kinds, lateral and parallel; the firft are 
fuch as are found by the fides of the 
feStor, as AB, AC (ibid. fig. 4.) the 
latter fuch as go acrofs from one leg 
to the other, as DE, BC. Note, the 
lines are not placed in the {ame order on 


all feétors, but they may be eafily found 


by the above directions, 

Uje of the line of equal parts on the SECTOR, 
1. To divide a given line into any num- 
ber of equal parts, fuppofe feven. Take 
the given line in your compaffes, and fet- 
ting one foot in a divifion of equal parts, 
that may be divided by feven, for ex- 
ample 70, whofe feventh part is 10, open 
the feétor till the other point fall ex- 
aétly on 70, in the fame line on the other 
leg. In this difpofition, applying one 
point of the compaffes.to 10, in the fame 
line, hut them till the other fall in ro, 
in the fame line, on the other leg, and 
this opening will be the feventh part.of 
the given line, Note, if the line to be 
divided be too long to be applied to the 
legs of the feétor, divide only one half, 
or one fourth by 7, and the double or 
quadruple thereof will be the feventh 
part of the whole. * 

z. To meafure the lines of the perimeter 
of 


on the feétor. 


32.0 
of a polygon, one of which contains a 
given number of equal parts, Take the 
given line in your compaffes, and fet it 
paraliel, upon the line of equal parts, to 
the number on each leg expreffing its 
length, The fector remaining thus, fet 
off the length of each of the other lines 
parallel to the former, and the numbers 
each of them falls on, will exprefs their 
lengths, 
3. A right-line being given, and the 
number of parts it contains, fuppofe 
320, to take from it a fhorter line, con- 
taining any number of the fame parts, 
fuppofe 25. ‘Take the given line in your 
compaffes, open the fe&tor till the two 
feet fall on 120 oneach leg; then will 
the diftance between 25 on one Jeg, and 
the fame number on the other, give the 
line required. | 
4. To multiply by the line of equal parts 
Take the lateral diftance 
from the center of the line to the given 
multiplicator ; open the feétor till you fit 
that lateral diftance to the parallel of 1 
and 1, or ro and 10, and keep the fector 
in that difpofition ; then take in the com- 
paffes the parallel diftance of the multi- 
plicand, which diftance, meafured |a- 
terally on the fame line, will give the 
produé&t required, ‘Thus, fuppofe it were 
required to find the produét of 8, mul- 
tiplied by 4: take the lateral diltance 
from the center of the line to 4 in your 
compaffes, 7. ¢. place one foot of the 
compafles in the beginning of the divi- 
fions, and extend the other along the line 
to 4. Open the feétor till you fit this 
Jateral diftance to the parallel of 1 and 1, 
or roand ro, Then take the parallel 
diftance of 8, the multiplicand; 2. ¢. exe 
tend the compaffes from 8, in this line, 
on one leg, to 8 in the fame line on the 
other, and that extent, meafured late- 
eee will give the produét required. 
5. To divide by the line of equal parts 
on the feftor, Extend the compaffes la- 
terally from the beginning of the line to 
x, and open the feétor till you fit that ex- 


tent to the parallel of the divifor; then 


take the parallel diftance of the dividend, 
which extent, meafured in a lateral di- 
rection, will give the quotient required, 
Thus fuppofe it was required to divide 36 
by 4; extend the compaffes, laterally, 
the beginning of the line to 1, and fit to 
that extent the parallel of 4, the divifor ; 
then extend the compafles parallel, from 
36 omone leg, to 36 on the other, and 
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that extent, meafured laterally, will 
gy the quottent required, 

6. To work any proportion by the feg 
Take the fecond term lateral, and, of 
ing the feftor, apply that extent par 
in the firft term, and ftay the fectoJ 
that pofition ; then take the parallel 
tance of the third term, which ext 
meafured laterally, gives the fourth 
required, This is fo eafy, from w 
has already been faid, that it needs 
example, 

The ue of the line of chords on the Sect 
1. To open the feétor fo as the 
lines of chords may make an angle 
number of degrees, fuppole 40. 
the diftance from the joint to 40, 
number of the degrees propofed, on 
line of chords; open the feétor till! 
diftance from 60 to 60, on each leg, 
equal to the given diftance of 40; t 
will the two lines on the fetor form 
angle of 4o degrees, as was required 
2. The feétor being opened, to find” 
degrees of its aperture. ‘Take the | 
tent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on} 
line of chords from the center ; the nt 
ber whereon it terminates will thew] 
degrees, @c. required, 
3. To lay off any number of deg 
upon the circumference of a ci 
Open the feétor till the diftance bet 
60 and 60 be equal to the radius o 
given circle; then take the parallel 
tent of the chord of the number o 
grees on each leg of the fector, and 
it offon the circumference of the g 
circle. Hence any regular polygon 

_ be eafily infcribed in a given circle. 

Ufe of the line of polygons on the Sect 
1. Toinfcribe a regular polygon fi 
given circle. ‘Take the femi-diamet 
the given circle in the compaffes, 
adjuit it to the number 6, on the ling 
polygons, on each leg of the feétor: t 
the fector remaining thus opened, ¢ 
the diftance of the two equal numb 
exprefling the number of fides the p 
gon isto have; e. gr. the diftance f 
5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 7 to 7 ff 
heptagon, &c. Thefe diftances ca 
about the circumfereace of the cir 
will divide it into fo many equal par 
2. To defcribe a regulir polygon, e. 
a pentagon, onagiverrightline, T 
the length of the line in the compat 
and apply it to the extent of the nun 
s, 5, on the lines of polygons, 
fe€tor thus opened, upon the fame Ji 
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ob, C 
ake the extent, from 6 to 63; this will 
e the femi-diameter of the circle the 
bolygon is to be infcribed in. If, then, 
ith this diftance, from the ends of the 
piven line, you defcribe two arches of a 
fircle, their interfeétion will be the cen- 
er of the circle. | 
g. Onaright line, to defcribe an ifofce.. 
és triangle, having the angles at the 
Jafe double that at the vertex. Open 
e fector, till the ends of the given line 
fall on ro and ro on each leg; then 
ake the diftance from 6 to 6. This will 
be the length of the two equal fides of the 
riangle. 
of the lines of fines, tangents, and fecants, 
zz the SEcTOR, By the feveral lines 
Hifpofed on the fector, we have fcales to 
everal radiufes ; fo that having a length 
br radius given, not exceeding the length 
bf the feétor when opened, we find the 
thord, fine; &c, thereto, e. gr. Suppofe 
the chord, fine, or tangent of 10 de- 
Brees, to a radius of 3 inches, required ; 
ake 3 inches the aperture, between 60 
And 60, on the lines of chords of the 
wo legs; then will the fame extent reach 
rom 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, 
nd from go to 90 on the line of the 
ines on the other fide; fo that to what- 
wer radius the line of chords is fet, to 
e fame are all the others fet, In this 
lifpofition, therefore, if the aperture be- 
ween x0 and yoy on the lines of chords, 
be taken with the compaffes, it will give 
he chord of 10 degrees, If the aper- 
lure of yo and 10 be in like naanner 
aken on the lines of fines, it will be the 
ne of 10 degrees. Laftly, if the aper- 
ure of 10 and 20 be in like manner taken 
yn the lines of. tangents, it gives the 
angent of 10 degrees. 

f the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees 
yere requited; for the chord, the aper- 
are of half the arch, wiz. 35, mutt be 
ken, as before; which diftance, ‘re- 
ated twice, gives the chord of 70 de- 
rees. ‘To findthe tangent of 70 degrees 
D the fame radius,. the (mall line of tan- 
ents muft be uled, the other only reach- 
xv to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches the 
perture between 45 and 45 on the {mall 
ne; the extent between 70 and 70 de- 
rees on the fame, will be the tangent of 
lo degrees to 3 inches radius. 

o find the fecant of an arch, make the 
iven radius the aperture between o and 
| on the line of fecants: then will the 
perture of to and 10, or 70 and'70, on 
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the faid lines, give the tangent of 10°, 
or 70%, 

If the converfe of any of thefe things 
were required ; that is, if the radius be 
required, to which a given line is the 
fine, tangent, or fecant, it is but making 
the given line, if a chord, the aperture 
on the line of chords, between 10 and 


10, and then the feétor will ftand at the. 


radiu$ required; that is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60, on the faid line, is the 
radius. Ifthe given line were a fine, 
tangent, or fecant, it is but making it 
the aperture of the given number of de~ 
grees; then will the diftance of 90 and 
90 on the fines, of 45 and 45 on the tan= 


gents, of o.and o on the fecants, be the 
radius, | 


Ufe of the SECTOR in trigonometry. 1, The 


bafe and perpendicular of a rectangled 
triangle being given, to find the hypo- 
tenufe, Suppofe the bafe AC (ibid, 
fig. 6.) 40 miles, and the perpendicular 
AB 303 open the fegtor till the two 
lines of lines make a right angle: then 
for the bafe take 40 parts on the line of 
lines, on one leg; and for the perpendi. 
cular 30 on the fame line, on the other 
leg: then the extent from 4o on the 
one, to 30 on the other, taken in the 
compaffes, will be the length of the hy- 
potenufe, which line will be found 50 
miles, 
2. The perpendicular AB of a right- 
angled triangle ABC being given, 30, 
and the angle BC A, 37°, to find the 
hypotenufe BC. Take the given fide 
AB, and fet it over, on each fide, upon 
the fine of the given angle ACB; then 
the parallel difttance of radius, or of 99° 
and 90, will be the hypotenufe BC; 
which will meafure 50 on the line of 
fines, 
3- The hypotenufe and bale being given, 
to find the perpendicular, Open the 
feétor, till the two lines of lines be at 
right angles; then lay off the given bafe 
on one of thofe lines from the center. 
Take the hypotenufe in your compaffes, 
and, fetting one foot in the point of the 
given bafe, let the other fall on the line 
of lines, on the other leg: the diftance 
from the center to the point where the 
compaffes fall, will be the length of the 
perpendicular. 
4. The hypotenufe being given, and the 
angle ACB, to find the perpendicular. 
Make the given hypotenufe a paraHel 
radius, z, ¢. make it the exten; ‘om go 
7 to 
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to 90 on the lines of fines; then will the 
. parallel fine of the angle ACB be the 
Jength of the fide A B. 


5- The bafe and perpendicular AB - 


given, to find the angle BCA. Lay off 
the bafe AC on both fides of the feétor, 
from the center, and note its extent: 
then take the given perpendicular, and 
to it open the feétor, in the terms of the 
bafe; the parallel! radius will be the tan- 
gent of BCA, 

6. In any right-lined triangle, two fides 
being given, with the included angle, to 
find the third fide. Suppofe the fide AC 
(ibid. fig. 3.) 20, the fide BC 30, and 
the included angle ACB 110°; open 
the feétor, till the two lines of lines make 
an angle equal to the given angle, vzz, 
aro. Lay off the given fides of the tri- 
angle from the center of the feétor, on 
each of the lines of lines; the extent 


“between their extremes is the length of 


the fide A B fought. 

q. The angles CAB and ACB given, 
and the fide CB, to find the bafe AB, 
‘Take the given fide CB, and turn it 
into the parallel fine of its oppofite angle 
CAB; and the parallel fine of the angle 
ACB will be the length of the bate 
AB, 

8. The three angles of a triangle heing 
given, to find the proportion of the 
fides. Take the lateral fines of the feve- 
ral angles, and mea(ure them in the line 
of lines; the numbers anfwering thereto 
give the proportion of the fides. 

g- The three fides being given, to find 
the angle ACB. Lay the fides AC, 
BC, along the line of lines, from the 
center; and fet over the fide A Bin their 
terms; fo is the fector opened, in thefe 
Imes to the quantity of the angle 
ACB. 

1o. The hypotenufe AC (ibid. fig. 5.) 
of a right angled fpherical triangle ABC 
given, @, gr. 43°, and the angle CAB 


20°; to find the fide CB. The rule is: - 


as radius is to the fine of the given hy- 
potenufe 43°, fo is the fine of the given 
angle 20° to the fine of the perpendicular 
CB. ‘Take therefore 20° from the cen- 
ter, along the line of fines, in your com- 
paffes, and fet the extent from 90 to go, 
on the two legs; and the parallel fine of 
43°, the given hypotenufe, will, when 
meafured from the center of the line 
of fines, give 13° 30’, the fide re- 
quired, 
a1. The perpendicular BC, and the hy- 
potenule AC being given, to find the 
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bafe AB. As the fine complement 
the perpendicular BC is to radius, f 
the fine complement of the hypoten 
to the fine complement of the bafe. Ma 
therefore, the radius a parallel fine of 
given perpendicular, then the para 
fine of the hypotenufe meafured ald 
the line of fines, will give the comp 
ment of the bafe required. - 
SECULAR, fomething that is tempo 
in which fenfe the word ftands oppo 
to ecclefiaftical: thus we fay, tfecu 
power, fecular jurifdiftion, &c. 
Secular is more peculiarly ufed fos 
perfon who lives at liberty in the won 
not fhut up in a monaftery, nor bo 
by vows, or fubjeéted to the partic 
rules of any religious community ; | 
which fenfe it ftands oppofed to regul 
The romifh clergy is divided into fe 
lar and regular. 
SECULAR GAMES, /udi feculares, in al 
quity, folemn. games held among 
Romans once in an age. Thefe gag 
lafted three days and as many nig’ 
during which time facrifices were p 
formed, theatrical fhews exhibited, 
combats, fports, @c. in the circus. 
occafion of thefe games, according 
Valerius Maximus, was to ftop the p 
grefs of a plague, The firft who ] 
them celebrated at Rome was Vale 
Publicola, the firft conful created a 
the expulfion of the kings, The ¢ 
monies to be obferved therein were fo 
prefcribed in one of the books of 
Sibyls. At the time of the celebra 
of the fecular ‘games, heralds were 
throughout all the empire, to inti 
that every one might come and fee t 
folemnities which he never yet had 
nor was ever to fee again. Authors 
not agreed as to the number of yi 
wherein thefe games returned, pa 
becaufe the quantity of an age or {€ 
lum, among the antiests, is not knog 
and partly on other accounts; fome 
have it that they were held every hi 
dred years, and that the feculum or 
was our century. 
SECULAR POEM, carmez feculare, a pe 
{ung or rehearfed at he fecular gar 
of which kind we have a very fine p 
among the works of Horace, bein 
fapphic ode at the end of his epodes, 
SECULARIZATION, the act of 1 
verting a regular perfon, place, or b 
fice into a fecular one. Almoft all 
cathedral churches were antiently 
lar, that is, the canoss were to be) 


e's 


SEL 
gious 5 But they Have been fince fecula- 
rized. For the fecularization of a regu- 
Var church, there is required the autho- 
_ rity of the pope, that of the prince, the 
bithop of the place, the patron, and even 
| the confent of the people. Religious 
that. want to be releafed from their vow, 
obtain briefs of fecularization from the 
~ “pope. 

ECUNDA aqua, among chemifis, &c. 
aqua fottis that has been already ufed to 
diffolve fome metal. 

ECUNDA’SUPER ONERATIONE PASTU- 
RE, inlaw, a writ that lies where ad- 
meafurement of pafture has been made, 
and he that firft furcharged the com- 
mon, does again furcharge it, notwith- 
itanding the admeafurement, 

SECUNDARY, or Seconpary, See the 
article SECONDARY. 

SSECUNDINES, fecundina, after birth; in 

| anatomy, the feveral coats: or mem- 
branes wherein the foetus is wrapped up 

iv the mother’s womb, as the. chorion 

and amnios, with the placenta, &c. See 

the articles CHorion, AMNIOS, PLA- 

CENTA, ALLLANTOIS, Ge. 

Hippocrates obferves, that twins have 

always the fame fecundines. The fecuo- 

dines muft never be Jeft in the matrix, it 
being a foreign body which would de- 
ftroy the mother. Itis dangerous even 
to have the leaft piece of it left behind, 

‘ See the article DELIVERY. 

The human fecundines are faid to be of 
fome ufe in medicine, Thus they are by 
fome ordered to be applied warm as they 
come from the uterus to the face, in or- 
der to remove freckles. A water is alfo 
diftilled from them in balneo mariz for 
deftroying {pots or blemifhes of the face: 
when dried and redueed to a powder, they 
are ufed internally againft epilepfies, for 
accelerating the delivery of the foetus, and 
allaying the pain of wounds. ‘The dofe 
of this powder is from half a feruple to 
two {cruples. 

Dr. Grew, in bis anatomy of plants, ap- 

plies the term fecundine to the fourth and 
laft coat or cover of feeds, by reafon this 
performs nearly the fame office in plants, 

that the membranes invefting the foetus 
do in animals. 

SECURIDAGCA, in botany, a genus of the 
digdelphia-decandria clais of plants, the 
corolla whereof is papilionaceous; the 
vexillum is roundifh and very large; the 
ale are obtufe, and the carina lunulated, 
The fruit is youndifh, ending in a very 
large, oblong, btufe, perpendicular 

Vou, IY. : 
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membrane, broadeft aboves the. feed ig 
fingle, and is invefted. with the whole pe- 
ricarpium, , ; 

This plant taken inwardly is goad for 
the ftomach, and is an ingredient in an- 
tidotes ufed in a peflary with honey be- 
fore coition, fuppofed.to prevent con- 
ception, 

SECURITATE Pacts, in, law, a writ 
lying for a perfon who is'threatened with 
danger from another againft him that 
threatens; it iffues out of the court of 
chancery, and is direéted to the theriff, &c, 

SECURLTATEM inveniendi quod fe non 
divertat ad partes exteras fine licentia re« 
gis, is an.antient writ which Jay for the 
king againft any of his fubjeéts, to ftay 
them from going out of the kingdom to 
foreign parts. : 

SECUTORES, in antiquity, a kind of 
gladiators among the Romans, who 
fought againft the retiarii. The fecu- 
tores were armed with a fword and a 
buckler, to keep off the net or noofe of 
their antagonilts, and; they wore a cafk 
on their head. 

This was alfo a name given to fuch gla- 
diators as took the place of thofe killed in 
the combat, or who fought the conqueror. 

SEDAN, a town of Champain, in France, 
fituated on the river Maes, in eaft long, 
4° 45’, north lat, 49° 46’. 


SEDANTIA, s—EDAaTIVE MEDICINES, in 


pharmacy, {uch medicines as are poffeffed 
of a power not only of compofing, check~- 
ing, and allaying the exorbitant and ir- 
regular motions of the folids and fluids, 
but alfo of alleviating and refolving the 
painful fpafmodic ftriétures of the parte, 
As the effect of thefe medicines are very 
extenfive, we may jufily include in their 
number paregorics, which not only re- 
lax and gently footh the rigid fibres, but 
alfo obtund the acrimony of the juices; 
anodynes, which alleviate the violence 
of racking pains; antifpafmodics, which 
mitigate and remove the fpafmodic ftric- 
tures of the parts; antiepileptics, which 
check convulfive motions; hypnotics, 
which procure fleep; and narcotics, which 
induce a confiderable ftupor of the fenfes 
and torpor of all the motions of the 
body. See the articles PaREGORICS, 
ANODYNE, Ge, 

SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea ufed 
for him that is charged with the death of 
another, by alledging that he was under 
a neceflity of doing what he did in his 
own defence; as that the other affaulted 
him in fuch a manner, that if he had not 

16% done 
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done what he did, he muft have been in 
hazard of his own life. But here the 
danger muft appear fo great, as to be 
inevitable. Any perfon in his juft de- 
fence may kill others for the fafety of 
his life; though if malice be coloured 
under a pretence of ncceflity, or one kill 
another before he is under a neceffity of 
fo doing, the fame may be either murder 
or manflaughter by our law. See the ar- 
ticles Mur DER and MANSLAUGHTER, 
Where two perfons fuddenly fall out, 
and one of them, being attacked, flies to 
the wall, or any unpaffable place, as far 
as he can, in order to fave his life, but 
being ftill purfued, kills the perfon that 
attacked him, this killing, as well as 
others in the like cafes, is fe defendendo, 
In fe defendendo, though the affair jufti- 
fies the killing to have been in his own 
defence, he is neverthelefs obliged to fue 
out his pardon from the lord chancellor, 
which of courfe is granted him, but yet 
his goods and chattels become forfeited 
to the king, It is faid, however, that 
upon the {pecial matter found, he may be 
difmiffed without any forfeiture, @e, 
SEDIMENT, the fettlement or dregs of 
any thing, or that grofs heavy. part of a 
fluid body which, vpon relting, finks to 
the bottom of the veffel. 

EDITION, among civilians, is ufed for 
irregular commotion of the people, or 
verbs of a number of citizens with- 

ont lawful authority, tending to difturb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This 
offence ts of different kinds: fome /edi- 
vious more immediately threatening the 
fapreme power, and the fubverfion of the 
nreient conttitution of the ftate ; others 
tencing only towards the redrefs of pri- 
vate grievances, Among the Romans, 
therefore, it was varioufly punifhed, ac- 
cording as its end and tendency threaten- 
ed greater mifchief. In the punifhment, 
the authors and ringleaders were juftly 
diflinguifhed from thofe, who with leis 
wicked intention joined, and made part 
of the moliitude. The fame diftin&tion 
holds in the law of England, and in that 
of Scotland. Some kinds of {edition in 
England amount to high-treafon, and 
come within the ftat. 25 Edw. III. as 
levying war againftthe king, And feve- 
ral feditions are mentioned in the Scotch 
aéts of parliament as treafonable, The 
law of Scotland makes. riotous and tu- 
multuous affemblies a {pecies of fedition, 
But the law there, as well as in England, 
is now chiefly regulated by the riot att, 
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SEDR, or Sepreg, the high prieft of th 


SEDUM, in botany, a genus of the decand 


SEED, /emen, in phyfiology, a fubftance 


‘the blood in the teftes. 


Soe Ee 


made x Geo. I. only it is to be obferve 
that the proper officers in Scotland, 

make the proclamation thereby enatte 
are fheriffs, ftewards, and bailies of r 
galities, or their deputies; magiftrates 4 
royal burroughs, and all other inferi¢ 
judges and magiftrates; high and pet 
conftables, or other officers of the pead 
in any county, ftewartry, city or to 

And in that part of the ifland, the p 
nifhment of the offence is death and co 
fifcation of moveables : in England it 
felony. See the article Riot. 


fe& of Ali among the Perfans. T 
fedr is appointed by the emperor 
Perfia, who ufually confers the dignit 
on his neareft relation. The jurifdic 
tion of the fedr extends over all effeét 
deftined for pious purpofes, over all moff 
ques, hofpitals, colleges, fepulchres, an 
monafteries. He difpofes of all ecclefatti 
cal employments, and nominates all th 
fuperiors of religious houfes. His de. 
cifions in matters of religion are receiveg 
as fo many infallible oracles; he judg 
of all criminal matters in his own houf 
without appeal. His authority is ba4 
lanced by that of the mudfitehid, or fir 
theolopue of the empire. 


dria. pentagynia clafs of plants, the co 
rolla whereof confifts of five accuminated 
Janceolated, plane, patent petals; th 
fruit confifts of five ere&to-patent, accu: 
minated compreffed capfules, emargi- 
nated towards the bafe, and opening 
longitudinally upwards and downwards 
the feeds are numerous and fall. 

This genus comprehends the fedum, of 
houfe-leek, orpine, wall-pepper, and 
other fpecies; all which agree in virtue 
with orpine. See ORPINE, 


i 


prepared by nature, for the reprodution 
and confervation. of the fpecies, both ia 
animals and plants. See GENERATION 
The feed of animals, and particularly of 
mankind, is a whitifh fluid fecreted from 
See TESTES. 
It is the thickeft and moft elaborated of 
all the humours in the buman body 5 
and by a chemical analyfis, is found ta 
confift almoft entirely of o and volatile 
falts blended witha little phiegm. The 
feminal liquor, however, fach as emitted 
for ufe, is a mixture of the true femen 
with the liquors of the proftate, and 
other glands of the penis: all which, in 
the act of coition, are poured at the fame 

, time | 
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stime into the common canal of the ure- 
thra, either from the glands where they 
_are fecreted, or the refervoirs where they 
are kept; and being there blended toge- 
ther, are inje¢ted into the uterus. See the 
articles CONCEPTION, GENERATION, 
Foetus, &¢. 
|The feed of vegetables is their Jaft pro- 
du&, whereby the fpecies are propagated ; 
being frequently the fruit of a plant, but 
fometimes only a part included in the 
fruit, 
Every feed confifts of an embryo-plant, 
called plantula feminalis, with its covers. 
| The embryo, which is the whole future 
plant in minature, is called the germ or 
bud; and is rooted in the cotyledon or 
placenta, which makes its involucrum or 
cover, The cotyledon is always double ; 
and in the middle, and common center 
of the two, is a point or fpeck, viz. 
the embryo plantule, which being atted 
on by the warmth of the fun and of the 
earth, begins to protrude its radicle, or 
root, downwards, and its bud upwards ; 
and as the requifite heat continues, it 
draws nourifhment by the root, and fo 
continues to unfold itfelf and grow. See 
the article VEGETATION, 
The two placentulz, or cotyledons of a 
feed are, as it were, a cafe to the little 
embryo plant; covering it.up, and 
fheltering it from injuries, and feeding 
it from their own proper fubltance ; 
which the plantule receives, and draws 
to itfelf by an infinite number of little 
filaments, which it fends into the body 
of the placenta. 
The cotyledons for the moft part, abound 
with a balfam difpofed in proper cells ; 
| aud this feems to be oil brought to its 
greateft perfection, while it remains 
tumid, and lodged in thefe repofito- 
ries: one part of the compofition of 
| this balfam is oily and tenacious, and 
ferves to defend the embryo from any 
extraneous moifture; and, by its vifcidity, 
to entangle and retain the fine, pure, vo- 
Yatile {pirit, which is the ultimate pro- 
| duétion of the plant. This oil is never 
| obferved to enter into the veffels of the 
embryo, which are too fine to admit fo 
thick a fluid. ‘The {pirit, however, be- 
| ing quickened by an ative power, may 
offibly breathe a vital principle into the 
juices that nourifh the embryo, and ftamp 
upon it the charaéter that diftinguifhes 
the family; after which every thing is 
changed into the proper nature of that 
particular plant. 
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Now, when the feed is committed to the 
earth, the placenta {till adheres to the 
embryo for fome time, and guards it 
from the accefs of noxious colds, &e. 
and even prepares and purifies the cruder 
juice the young plant is to receive from 
the earth, by ftraining it through its own 
body. This it continues to do, till the 
embryo-plant being a little enured to its 
new element, and its root tolerably fixed 
in the ground, and fit to abforb the juice 
thereof, it then perifhes, and the plant 
may be faid to be delivered; fo that 
nature obferves the fame method in plants 
contained in fruits, as in animals in the 
mother’s womb, ' 
To explain this procefs of nature, let 
A, B, (plate CCXLIV. fig. 1.) be the 
two lobes, or cotyledons, of a bean flit 
open, and conneéted together by little 
white {prigs in O; in each lobe are feen 
the branches, a, a, a, of the feed-roots, 
e, €, which feed the little bud or f{prout, 
J, with the pulp, or matter of the bean, 
till the earth root O C is capable of pene« 
trating the earth, and extending its 
branches fufficiently to extract nourifh- 
ment from the earth, both for itfelf and 
the plant it is to fuftain, See the article 
EARTH. 
Many forts of feeds will continue good 
for feveral years, and retain their vege- 
tative faculty ; whereas others wil] not 
grow after they are one year old; this 
difference is in a great meafure owing 
to their abounding more or lefs with 
oil; as alfo to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of their outward co- 
vering. All feeds require fome fhare 
of frefh air, to keep the germen in an 
healthy flate ; and where the air is abe 
folutely excluded, the vegetative quality 
of the feeds will be foon loft. But feeds 
will be longeft of all preferved in the 
earth, provided they are buried fo deep 
as to be beyond the influence of the fun 
and fhowers ; fince they have been found 
to lie thus buried twenty or thirty years, 
and yet vegetate as well as new feeds, 
How the vegetative life is fo long pre- 
ferved, by burying them fo deep in the 
ground, is very difficult to explain; but 
as the faét is very well known, it ace 
counts for the produétion of plants out 
of earth taken from the bottom of vaults, 
houles, &e. 
In the common method of fowing feeds, 
there are many kinds which require to 
be fown foon after they are ripe; and 
there are many others which*lie in the 
16Xa ground 
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ground ‘a year, fometimes two or:three 
years, before the plant comes up: hence 
when i ‘brought from diftant roun+ 
tries are fown, the ground fhould not be 
difturbéd, at leaft’ for two years, for fear 
of deftroying the young plants, — 
As to the method of preferving' feeds, 
the dey kinds are belt kept in their pods 
or outer coverings ; bat ‘the feeds of all 
{oft fruits, as ’cicumbers, ‘melons, Co 
mult be cleanféed’ from the pulp and mu- 
cilage which furround them, otherwife 
the rotting ‘of thefe parts will corrupt the 
feedsah PY ; tekyene ets de 
When feeds are gatheted, it’ fiould’al- 
ways be done in dry weather; and then 
they fhould be “bung: up in‘ bags?in’ a 
dry room, fo as not’ to: deprive hem: of 
Sires eet 
Difpenfatory-writers divide'the feeds ufed 
in medicine into four clafles: a. The 
four greater hot feeds, viz. of anifeed, 
fennel, caraway, and cummin. 2, The 


four leffer hot feeds, wiz. of bifhop’s-, 


weed, ftone-parfley, ‘{mallage, and wild 
carrot. 3. Fhe four greater ‘cold feeds, 
wiz. cucumber, ‘cucurbit, citruls, and 
melons. 4. The’ four leffer cold feeds, 
wiz, endive, fcariola, lettuce, and pur- 
flain. See Anise, FENNEL, Ge, 
But befides thefe, there are many other 
feeds prefcribed for their medicinal vir- 
tues; a$tliofe of coriander, dill, thlafpt, 
muftard, linfeed, fcenugreek, carthamus, 
navew, ricinus, forrel, pfyllium, ftave- 
facre, &c, See CORIANDER, &e. 
Change of SEED. See CuancE of Seed, 
Seed-wheat fhould be’bought from the 
crop on a ftrong clay-land, whatever 
kind’ of land it is to'be fowed upon, A 
white clay is a good change for a red 
clay, and a red clay for a white; but 
whatever the land be, from which the 
feed is taken, it may be infeéted, if that 
be not changed there the preceding year ; 
and then there may be danger,*though 
it be had from ever fo proper a land. It 
is arule among the farmers, never to buy 
feed-wheat from a fandy foil; they ex- 
prefs their diflike of this by the coarfe 
rhime ; fand is a change for no land. 
Stecping of SEED. See the article SmuT. 
SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote 
fach roots of gilliflowers, &c. as come 
from féed fown,  Alfo the young tender 
fhoots of any plants that are newly fown, 
SEEDY, in the brandy-trade, a term ufed 
" by the dealers, to denote a fault that is 
found in feveral parcels of trench brandy, 
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SEEING, the aé&t of perceiving objeéts by 


SEELING, in the nianege, @ horfe is faid 


SEELING, at fea, is ufed in the fame fenfé 


SiE-E& 

which renders’ them unrfaleable. "Tht 
French -fuppofe that thefie braniies ob 
tain the flavour whieh they exprefs by th 
name, from weeds that grow among th 
vines from whence the wime of which th 
brandy is “matie. was prefifed, ’ Howeve 


Jy of anifeet!, fome of caraway-leed, and 
fome others of the ftrong flavoured ‘feed 
of plants. The bufinelis -of “reétificay 
tion of fpirits, Dr. Shaw abferves, is very 
little: underftood abroad, thgagh much 
praétifed- with us; and there is no doubl 
but that the fame means which’ we uf 
to re&ify malt fpirits, would alfo'ferve td 
purify thefe brandies, See the’ article 
RECTIFICATION, ve 


the organ of fight; or it is the fenfe 
have of external objects by means of thé 
eye. See'the article SIGHT. 
The apparatus, or difpofition, of the parts 
neceflary to feeing, as alfo the obftructio 
of that fenfe from whatever caufe, may 
be feen under the article EYE, and the 
manner wherein feeing is performed uns 
der the article Vision. 


to feel when he begins to have white eyes 
brows, that is, when there grows on thag 
part about the breadth of a farthing ‘o 
white hairs, mixed with thofe of his na- 
tural colour, which is a mark of‘olda 
It is faid, that a horfe never feels till he 
is fourteen years old, and always’ does 
hefore he is fixteen years. “The tight, 
forrel, and black fooner feel than any 
other. Horfe-jockeys ufually pull out 
thofe-hairs with pincers, but if there bé 
fo many, that it cannot be done Without 
making the horfelook bald and ugly 
then they colour’ their eye-brows, tha 
they may not appear old. ‘ 


nearly with heeling : when a ‘hip lies” 
down conftantly, or fteadily on one’fide, 
the feamen fay, fhe heels, and they call it 
feeling’ when fhe’ tumbles violently and 
fuddenly, ‘by reafon of the fea forfaking 
her, as they call it,’ that fs, the waves 
leaving her for a time in 2 bowling fea, 
When a fhip thus tumbles to leeward, 
they call it lee-feel, and in this there is” 
not much danger, ‘even in a ftorm, be-_ 
caufe the fea will eafily right her up: 
again; but if fhe rowls or eels to wind-— 
ward, there is fear of her coming over 
too fhort or Suddenly, and fo having a 
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fea break right into her, be eitliér found- 
béred,’ or have fome of ‘her upper works 
married away. ae 

ES, a city of France, in the province of 
Lof Normandy, fituated eaft longitude 20’, 
mortly latitude 49° 46’. 
‘GEBERG, a town of Germany, in the 
Meircle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
'Holftein,: fituated 27 miles north-ealt of 
Hamburg, ah 
GEDIN, a city of Upper Hungary, 
fituated on the river Teyfle, in ealt long, 
21°, north lat, 46° 21’. 
EGESWAEE, a city of Tranfylvania, 
 fituated eaft longitude 24°, north latitude 


° 
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EGMENT of a circle, in geometry, that 
part of the circle contained between a 
chord and’an arch of the fame circle. 
See CircLte, Argcn, and CuorD. 
Thus the portion A F B (pl. CCXLIV, 
fig. 2, n° 1.) comprehended between the 
} arch AFB, and the chord’ AB; is a 
fegment of the circle ABFD. As it 
is evident every fegment of a circle muft 
either bé greater or lefs than a femicircle, 
| the gteater part of the circle cut off by 
| a chord, 2. @. the part greater than a fe- 
micircle, is called the greater fegment, as 
ADE B; and the Neffer part, or the part 
lefs' than afemicircle, ‘the leffer fegment, 
ag: APB; 0) Sila woud ; 
Froni what hasbeen faid’ under crRcLE 
it appears, that the area of the fector 
ABCD, n° 2. is produced by multiply- 
ing half of the arch into the radius, and 
likewife that the area of the fegment 
ADC is found by fubtra&ting from the 
| area of the fector, the area of the triangle 
ABC. Sée the article Secor. 
SEGMENT of a fphere, is a part of a {phere 
| terminated by a portion of its furface, 
and a plane which cuts it off, paffing 
| fomewhere out ‘of the center; being 
| more properly called the feftion of a 
| {phere mn 
| The bafe of fuch a fegment, it is evident, 
i always a circle for finding the folid 
) 


| the article FRusTuUM., 

SEGMENT is fometimes alfo extended to 
the parts of the ellipfes, and other curvi- 
linear figures, ~ 

ine of SEGMENTS, See SECTOR. 

PEGMENTUM, among the Romans, an 

ornament of lace, ufed hy the women 

on their fhoulders, which according to 

fome, refembled our fhoulder-knots. 

Segmenta were alfo a kind of teffelated 
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ntents of the fegmentofa fphere. See. 


Sk fe 
or mofaic"pavements, made up of pietes 
of various fhapes and colours, but which 
had an uniform and’ regular’ arrange- 
ment. * ys 
SEGMOIDAL, valves, in anatomy, little 
valves of the’ pulmonary artery, ‘thus call- 
ed from their refembling fegments of 
circles, ‘but more’ ufually called femi- 
lunar valves. ; 
SEGORBE, 4 city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Valencia, fitudted thirty miles 
‘north-welt of Valencia.’ 
SEGOVIA, a city of Manila, ' the largeft 
of the Philippine Iflands, fituated in eait 
long:'1'19°, north lat. 18° 30%. t 
This is alfo the name of a city of Spain, 
in the province of Old Caftile, fiiuated 
‘weft long: 4° 36’, north lat. 41°. 
SEGRA, a river of Spain, which rifing in 
the north of Catalonia, and Tunning 
fouth-welt, difcharges itfelf into the Ebro, 


at Miquinenca. 

SEGREANT is the herald’s word for a 
griffon, when drawn in a leaping pof- 
ie and difplaying his wings as if ready 

, to fly. , 

SEGUE, in the italian mufic, is often found 
before aria, alleluja, amen, 8c. to thew 
that thofe portions or parts are to be fung 
immediately after the laft note of that 
part over which it is writ; but if thele 
words fi piace, or ad libitum, are joined 
therewith, it fignifies, that thefe portions 
may be fung or not, at pleafure. 

SEGURA, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira, ten miles north-wet 
of Alcantara. This is affo the name of 
a town in Spain, in the province of New 
Caftile, and territory of La Mancha, 
fituated among the mountains of Segura, 
weft long. 2° 50/, north lat. 38° 25’. 

SEJANT, a term ufed in heraldry, when 
a lion, or other beaft, is drawn in an 
efcutcheon, fitting like a cat, with his 
fore-feet ftrait. 

SEIGNIORY, dominium, in our law, is 
ufed for a manor or lordfhip of a feig- 
neur, or lord of the fee or manor, 

SEIGNORAGE, fignifies the right, or due 
belonging to a feigneur, or lord; but it 
is particularly ufed for a duty belonging 


to the prince, for the coining of money ~ 


called alfo coinage, which under our an- 
tient kings, was five fhillings for every 
pound of gold brought in the mals to be 
coined, and a fhilling for every pound 
weight of filver. At prefent the king 
claims no feigrorage at all, but the fub- 
je&t has his money coined at the public 
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expence; nor has the king any advan- 
tage therefrom, but what he has from the 
alloy. See the article Corina. 

SEISIN, in law, fignifies poffeflion. See 
the article PossEsION, 

In this fenfe we fay, premier feifin, for 
the firft poffeflion. 

Seifin is divided into that in deed or in 
fa&t, and that in law; a feifin in deed is 
where a poffeffion is aftually taken; but 
a feifin in Jaw is, where lands defcend, 
and the party has not entered thereon; 
or in other words, it is, where a perfon 
has a right to lands, @c. and is by wrong 
diffeifed of them. A feifin in Jaw is held 
to be fufficient to avow on; though to the 
bringing of an affife, afual feibn is re- 
quired; and where feilin is alledged, the 
perfon pleading it, mult thew of what 
eftate he is feiled, &c.. See the article 
Livery of feifin. 

Seifin of a fuperior fervice, is deemed to 
be a feifin of all inferior and cafual fer- 
vices, that are incident thereto; and 
feifin of a Ieffee for years, is fufficient for 
him in reverfion. 

SEISINA babenda quia rex habuit annum, 
diem et vaftum, a writ which lies for de- 
livery of feifin to the lord of lands or te- 
nements, forfeited by a felon, after the 
king, in right of his prerogative, has had 
the vear, day, and watte therein. 

SEISINAM habere facias. See the article 
HASERE FACIAS. 

SEISOR, See the article Drsse1sor. 

SEIZE, Seaze, or SEASE, in the fea- 
Janguage, is to make faft, or bind, par- 
ticularly to faften two ropes together, 
with rope-yarn, The feizing of a boat isa 
rope tied to a ring, or little chain in the 
fore {hip of the boat, by which means it is 
faftened to the fide of the fhip. 

SEIZING, in falconry, is when a hawk 
gvipes her prey, or any thing elfe falt be- 
tween her claws. 

SEIZURE, in commerce, an arrelt of 
fome merchandize, moveable, or other 
matter, either in confequence of fome 
Jaw, or of fome exprefs order of the fo- 
vereign. Contraband goods, thofe frau- 
gulently entered, or landed without en- 
tering at all, or at wrong places, are fub- 
ject to feizure, In feizures, among us, 
one half goes to the informer, and the 
other half to the king. 

SELAGO, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, the 
corol!a whereof is monopetalous ; the 
tube is very fmall, and fcarcely perforat- 
ed; the limb is patent, quinquifid, and 
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almoft equal; there is no pericarpium 
the corolla invefting the feed, which i 
fingle and roundifh. 

SELBY, atown of Yorkfhire, fituated ten 
miles fouth of York. 

SELENDERS, in the manege, are chops, 
or mangy fores, in the bending of a 
horfe’s hough, as the malanders are in 
the knees, See MaLaNDERs, 

SELENEUSIAN £arTH, in natural hif- 
tory, a loofe, friable light and white 
marle, called by late authors, mineral- 
agaric. See the article AGaRIC, 

SELENIT 22, MOON STONE, in natural 
hiftory, a clafs of foffils, naturally and 
effentially fimple, not inflammable nor 
foluble in water, compofed oof flender 
filaments, ranged into fine and even thin 
flakes, and thofe difpofed into regular 
figures, in the different genera, approach- 
ing toarhomboide, a hexangular column, 
or a re&tangled inequilateral parallelo- 
gram, fiffil like the talcs, but that not | 
only horizontally, but perpendicularly 
alfo, flexile in a {mall degree, but not 
at allelaftic; not fermenting with acid | 
cer tas and readily calcining in the 

re. 
Of this clafs, Dr. Hill makes feven or. 
ders, and under thefe orders ten genera. 
The firft order is the felenite, with hori- | 
zontal plates, approaching to arhomboi- 
dal form ; the fecond order is the felenitz 
with horizontal plates, of a columnar 
and angular form; the third order com-_ 
prehends thofe felenitee whofe filaments 
are vifibly arranged into plates, but in 
the whole maffes appear ftriated, not ta- — 
bulated; of the fourth order, are the flat — 
felenite, of no determinately angular — 
figure; of the fifth order, are the fe- — 
lenite formed of plates perpendicularly 
arranged; of the fixth order are. thofle 
felenitze formed of a congeries of ‘plates, © 
ranged in form of a ftar ; and of the 
feventh order are thofe felenite of a com- — 
plex and indeterminate figure. This — 
toffil is found in ftrata of clay ufually 
of the blue tough kind; we have it if 
many parts in England, particularly — 
about Shotover hills in Oxfordhhire; in 
feveral places of Northamptonfhire, Lei- — 
cefterfhire, and about Epfom, in Surry. 
In medicine, it is a very powerful 
aftringent, and is of effect in diarrboeas, 
dyfenteries, and hemorhages of all 
kinds. It ftands alfo recommended 2s a 
cofmetic, The people of Northampton- 
fhire call it ftaunch, and ule it in he- 
morrhages of all kinds, with fuceefs. 
' SELE- 
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LENOGRAPHY, a branch of cofmo- 
- graphy, which defcribes the moon and 
all the parts and appearances thereof, as 
geography does thofe of the carth. See 
_ the article MOON, 

ELEUCIDA, ip chronology, &ra of 
the feleucidz, or the fyro-macedonian 
zra, isa computation of time, commenc- 
ing from the eftablifhment of the feleu- 
cidz, a race of greek kings, who reign- 
ed as fucceflors of Alexander the Great, 
in Syria, as the Ptolomies did in Egypt. 
This zra we find exprefied in the book 
of the Maccabees, and on a great number 
of greek medals, ftruck by the cities of 
Syria, &c. The rabbins call it the era of 
contraéts ; and the Arabs therik diikar- 
nain, that is, the zra of the two horns. 
According to the beft accounts, the firft 
year of this sera falls in the year 311 
before Chrift, being twelve years after 
Alexander’s death. 

SELINGENSKOY, a town of Afiatic 
Mufcovy, in the province of Siberia, 
fituated on the road from Tobolfki to 
China, on the river Selinga: in eaft long, 
95°, north lat. 50°. 

ELINUM, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia clafs of plants, the gene- 
ral corolla whereof is uniform ; the fingle 
flowers confit each of five unequal inflexo- 
cordated petals; there is no pericarpium : 
the fruit is of an elliptico-oblong, com- 
preffo-plane figure, ftriated each way in 
the middle, and feparable into two parts ; 
the feeds are two, of an oblong elliptic 
figure, plane on each fide, and edged 

| with membranaceous rims at the fides, 
ELKIRK, a borough town of Scotland, 
in the county of Tweedale, fituated 32 
miles fouth of Edinburgh. 

ELL, in@uilding, is of two kinds, viz. 
ground-fell, which denotes the loweit 
piece of timbek, in a timber-building, 
and that on which the whole fuperftruc- 
ture is raifed; and the window-lell, call- 
ed alfo window-foil, is the bottom piece 
in a window-frame. 

ELLA EQUINA, TURCICA, of SPHE- 
NOIDES, a name given to the four apo- 
phyfes of the os fphenoides, or cruci- 
forme, in the brain, in regard of their 
forming a refemblance of a faddle, which 
the Latins call fella. They are fometimes 
called by the greek name clingides. Here- 
in are contained the pituarity gland, and 
in fome animals, the rete mirabile. 

ELTZER water, the name of a mi- 

neral-water of Germany, which’ avifes 

near Neider Seltz, and is now utd in 


. 
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England and many other countries. We 
call it feltz, or faltzer-water, and the 
phyficians prefcribe it in many cafes, as 
{curvies, fpafmodic affeRions, and in 
confumptions ; inthe laft cafe, mixing it 
with affes milk. 

SEMEIOTICA, or SEMEIOSIS, ceme- 
orn, that part of medicine which con- 
fiders the figns or indications of health 
and difeafes, and enables the phyfician 
to judge what is, was, or will be, the 
ftate, degree, order, and effeét, of health 
or fickne(s, 

SEMENDRIA, a town of european Ture 
ky, in the province of Servia, fituated on 
the Danube, thirty miles fouth-eaft of 
Belgrade. 

SEMENTIN/E FERIA, in antiquity, 
feafts held annually among the Roman;:, 
to obtain of the gods a plentiful harveft. 
They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tellus, where folemn facrifices were of- 
fered to Tellus and Ceres, Thefe feafts 
were held about feed-time, ufually in 
the month of January; for Macrobius 
obferves, they were moveable feafts, 
They had their name from femem, feed. 

SEMETS, sUuMMETS, or SUMMITS, in 
botany, the fame with the anthere. Sze 
article ANTHERZ, 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the latin, 
fignifying balf, but only ufed in come 
pofition with other words, as in the fol- 
lowing articles. 

In mufic, femi has three feveral ufages ; 
firft, when prefixed to the natne of a 
note, it expreffes a diminution of half 
its value, as in femi-breve, &c. Secondly, 
when added to the name of an interval, 
it expreffes a diminution, not of half, 
but of a leffer femi-tone, or four commas 
in the whole compas, as in femi-dia- 
pente, &c, Thirdly, it fometimes alfo 
fignifies an imperfection, thus, femi-cir- 
colo, or circolo-mezzo, fignifies an im- 
perfect circle, which is the mark of ims 
perfect time, that is, of double time 
whereas the circle being a charaé 
perfection, marks triple time, 
Semi-breve is a note or meafure of time, 
comprehending the {pace of two minims, 
or tour crotchets, or half a breve. See 
Minim, CroTcuet, &c. 

_ The femi-breve is accounted one meafure 
or time, er the integer in fractions and 
multiples, whereby the time of the 
other notes is expreffed: thus a minin 
is exprefled by 7, a crotchet by }, @e. 
that is, by % of a mealure or femi- 
breve ; a breve by two, and a long by 

four; 
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‘four; that is, by four meafares or femi- 
*breves. : 
Por the femi-chroma, fee the -articles 
~@uroma and QuaveER. For the femi- 
‘circolo, fee CiRCOLO-MEZzzZO. For the 
femi-diapafon, femi-diapente, femi-dia- 
teflaron, fee the aw Ke DIAPASON, 
DraPenre; &e. + sae 
And for the femi-tone and? fenii-tonic, 
fee the articles: SeMt-Tone and SEMI- 
TONIC SCALE, ' 

‘For the! feveral “characters of the ‘femi- 
breve, &c,. feethe article CHARACTER, 
SeMi-ARIANS, in church-hiffory, «a branch 
of the antient atians, confitling’ of fuch 
as in appearance condemned the errors of 
that herefiarch, but yet acquiefced in 
fome of the principles thereof, only pal- 
Jiating and concealing them under fofter 
and more moderate terms, ‘They would 
not allow, with the catholics, that the 
fon was homdoufios, 7. ¢. of the fame 
fubftance, but homoioufios, 7. ¢. of alike 
fubftance, with the father; and’ thus, 
though, in expreflion, they differed from 
the orthodoxy in a fingle letter only, yet, 
in effe&t, they denied the divinity of Je- 
fus Chrift, and placed him in the rank of 

creatures. 

SEMI-CIRCLE, in geometry, half a circle, 
or that figure comprehended between the 
diameter of a circle and half the circum- 

- ference. . See the article CIRCLE. 

SEMI-CIRCLE is alfo an inftrument ufed in 
farveying, otherwile called graphometer. 
See the diticle GRAPHOMETER. 

SEMI-COLON, in grammar, one of the 
points or tops uled to diftinguith the fe- 
veral members of fentences from each 
other. See PuNcTUATION. 

The mark, or chara&er, of the femi- 
*eolon is (;) abd has its name as being 
fomewhat of lefs effet than a colon, or 
‘as demanding a fhorter paufe. The ufe 
of the femizcolon, the grammarians gene~ 

* rally fay, is to mark a fenfe leis complete 

{ than the colon, and more complete than a 

“¢omma {but this conveys a very obfcure 
idea: befides, our beft writers feem to 
we them promifcuoufly, See CoLon. 
But Mr, Ward, who is faid to have firft 
fettled-a juft ufe of the femi-colon, holds, 
that it is properly ufed to diftinguith the 

“eonjuné&t members of fentences, Now 

| by a conjuné& member of a fentence, “he 
means fuch a one as contains at lealt two 

»fimple members. Whenever then a fen- 

- tence can be divided into féveral mem- 

- bers of the fame degree, which are -again 


| 


 “divifible into other fimple members; the 
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former’ are to be fi 


members divided hereby bevconjunct 
for upon’ dividing a fentence into grea 
and-equal paits, if One of them! be‘con 
juné, all thofe other’ parts-of the fam 
degtée are to be diftinguifhed’by a femi 
colon. See the article SENTENCE, a 
Semi-cuprcaL parabola, inthe highel 
geometry,’ a’ curve of the fecond order 
wherein the cubes of the’ordinates are al 
the (quares of the abfeiffés. Its equation 
isax xyes, vMih % 
SEMI-CUPIUM} in mediciné, anhalf-bath, 
wherein the patient is only ‘placed up tq 
the navel. 3 eff 
SEMI-DIAMETER, half the diameter, or 
right line drawn from the center of a cin 
cle, or {phere, to its circumfetence; be 
ing the fame with what is‘otherwife call 
ed the radius, Seethe article Radius, 
Thediftances, diameters, Gaz of the hea: 
venly bodies, are ufually eftimated, by 
aftronomers, in femi-diameters of th 
earth; and the diftances of the feconda 
planets from their refpeétive prima 
ones, by femi-diameters of the body o 
the primary planet. See DisTANCE 
DIAMETER, and PLANET. 
SEMI-DOUBLE, inthe romifh breviary, 
term applied to fuch offices and feftival 
as are celebrated with lefs folemnity thar 
the double ones, but yet with more than 
the fingle ones. The femi-double offi 
has double vefpers, and nine leffons al 
mattins,; but the anthems are not re 
doubled. It is performed on Sundays, o 
the o&taves; and on feafts, marked fog 
femi-double in the calendar. ; 
SEMIFLOSCULOUS, in botahy, a ter 
ufed to exprefs the flowers of a certaif 
clafs of plants, of which the dandelion, 
hawk-weed, and the like, are kinds 
Thefe ferriflofcules are petals, hollow ir 
their lower part, but in their upper flat, 
and continued in the fhape of a tongues 
See the article FLOsCULOUS. 
SEMIGALIA, the eaftern divifion of th 
dutchy of Courland in Poland. 
SEMI-INTEROSSEUS inpicis, in ana- 
tomy, a fmall, fhort, flat mulcle, very 
like the ‘antithenar, or internal femi- 
interofleus of the thumb, Its fituated 
obliquely on one fide of that of ‘the 
thumb, between the firft phalanx thereo 
and the firft metacarpal’ bone. It is fixe 
by one end to the outfide of the bafis o: 
-the fisit phalanég of the thm,’ attd ‘b 
: th 
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the other end it is fixed near the head of 

‘the firft phalanx of the index, on that 

fide next the thumb, _ 

MI-LUNAR VALVES, in anatomy, are 
three fmall valves, or membranes, of a 
femi-lunar figure; placed in the orifice of 
the pulmonary artery, to prevent the re- 
lapfe of the blood into the heart at the 
time of its dilatation. See HEART. 

EMI-MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, along, 
thin mufcle,: partly tendinous, fituated 
on the backfide of the thigh, a little to- 
wards the infide; being one of the five 
flexors of the'tibia. It arifes from the tu- 
bercle of the ifchium. 

ISEMI-ORDINATE, in conics, @c. the half of 

an ordinate. See ORDINATE. 

SEMI-PARABOLA, in geometry, a curve 


1 — y™, 
—) ji 
See the 


defined by the equation ax” 
as ax*—y3, andax*—y*. 
article PARABOLA, 
In femi-parabolas, y 


cae ta 3; or the 


powers of the femi-ordinates are, as the 
powers of the femi-abfciffes one degree 
lower; for inftance, in cubical femi- 
parabolas the cubes of the ordinates are 
as the fquares of the abfciffes ; that is, 
g3su3ss x22 27, 

SEMI- PELAGIaNS, in church-hiftory, a 
branch of the pelagians, fo called be- 
caufe they pretended to keep a medium 
between the pelagians and the orthodox. 
See the article PELAGIANS. 

SEMi-PROOF, or HALF-PROOF, in mat- 
ters of law. See the article PROOF. 

| SEMI-QUARTILE, or SEMI-QUADRATE, 

the fame with oftant. See OCTANT. 

| SEMI-QUAVER, in mufic. See QUAVER. 

SEMI-QUINTILE, an afpeét of theeplanets 
when thirty -fix degrees from each other, 
See the article AsPECT. 

SEMI-SEXTILE, marked S. S. is an afpect 
of two planets when diftant only thirty 
degrees. 

SEMI-TONE, in mufic, one of the degrees 
or concinnous intervals of concords. 
The ratio of the femi-tone is 15: 16. 

’ See the article Tone. 

Semi-ToNic feale, afcale, or fyftem of 
mufic, confilting of twelve degrees in 
the oftave, being an improvement of the 
diatonic-fcale, by inferting between each 
two notes thereof another note, which 
divides the interva! or tone into two un- 
equal parts called femi-tones. See the 
article Diaronic. 

SEMINAL, /feminalis, in anatomy and 

Vou, LY. 
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medicine, fomething belonging to the 
femen, or feed. See the articles SEED and 
SPERMATIC, 

SEMINARY, akind of college, or {chool, 

where youth are inftru&ed in thé ceremo- 
nies, &e, of the facred miniftry, of which 
there are many abroad; it being ordain- 
ed, by the council of Trent, that there 
be a feminary belonging to each cathe- 
dral, under the direétion of the bifhop, 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the roe 
man catholics projected the founding 
englith feminaries abroad, in order from 
thence to be furnifhed with miffionaries 
to perpetuate and increafe their commu- 
nion in Britain, But, by a ftatute of 
that princefs, it is made a premunire to 
contribute to the maintenance of a popifli 
feminary: and by one of James I. no 
perfons are to go, or be fent, to popifhi 
feminaries, to be inftru&ted or educated, 
under divers penalties and difabilities 
mentioned in the ftatute, 

SEMINARY, in gardening, denotes the 
feed-plot, or place allotted for raifinge 
plants from feed, and keeping them till 
they are fit to be removed into the garden 
or nurfery, 

When the feminary is intended for trees, 
it muft be large, and of a foil adapted 
to the generality of the trees intended to 
be raifed in it: but that which is moft 
in ufe is for the fupply of the flower-gars 
den, and is the place where flowers are to 
be raifed from their feeds, to procure 
varieties ; or, as the florifts exprefs it, 
new flowers; as alfo forthe fowing all the 
biennial plants, to fucceed thofe which de 
cay in the flower-garden, 

The feminary fhould always be fituated 
at fome diftance from the houfe, and be 
walled or paled round, and kept under 
lock and key, to keep out dogs, &c. and 
to prevent a great deal of damage that is 
frequently done by thofe who are not ac- 
quainted with gardening, before they ° 
are aware of it, The feveral direc- 
tions for the management of the femie¢ 
nary, are to be feen under the names of 
the feveral plants intended to-be raifed 
In it. \ 

SEMINATION, in natural hiftory, de- 
notes the manner, or act, of fhedding and 
difperfing the feeds of plants, which is 
effe€ted ieveral ways. Some are heavy 
enough to fall dire€&lly to the ground 5 
others are furnifhed with a pappus, or 
down, that they may, by means thereof, 
be difperfed by the wind; and others 
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again are contained in elaftic capfules, 
which burfting open with confiderable 
force, dart or throw out the feeds to dif- 
ferent diftances. 

SEMINERVOSUS, in anatomy, one of 
the flexor mufcles of the leg, which arifes 
from the ifchium, and is inferted into the 
upper part of the tibia. 

SEMIS, in roman antiquity, the half of an 
as, See the article As. 

SEMISPINALIS, or SEMISPINOSUS, in 
anatomy, one of the extenfor mufcles of 
the back and loins, has its origin from 

“the os facrum and vertebrz of the loins, 
and its termination at the upper vertebrz 
of the thorax, efpecially at their fpinofe 
apophyfes: it coheres very firmly to the 
longiffimus dorfi and facro-lumbaris, the 
other two extenfors of the back and 
Joins. 

SEMITA LuMINoSA, a name given toa 
lucid traét in the heavens, which may be 
feen about fix o’ clock at night, a little 
before the vernal equinox, extending from 
the weftern edge of the horizon up to- 
wards the pleiades. 

Caffini and Facio have both obferved this 


phenomenon; the former thinks it arifes _ 


from a vaft number of {mall planets en- 
compafling the fun, which give this light 
_. from refleétion. 
SEMLIN, or ZEMLIN, a town of Sclavo- 
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SENATE, /evatus, in general, is an af 


nia, fubje& to the houfe of Auftria, ealt , 


long. 21°, and north lat, 45°. 

SEMPERVIVUM, in botany, a genus of 
the dodecandria-polygyniaclafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of twelve ob- 
long, lanceolated, acute, hollow petals, 
a little larger than the cup ; the fruit con- 
filis of twelve oblong compreffed capfules, 
placed in an orbicular order, acumi- 
nated outwards, and opening internally ; 
the feeds are numerous, roundifh, and 

' fmall, 
This genus comprehends the great houfe- 
leek and the tree-houfeleek, 
This plant ftands recommended as a 
cooler; though its fenfible qualities dif- 
cover no great foundation for any virtue 
of this kind. 

SEMOUR, the name of two towns of Bur- 
gundy, in France, one thirty-four miles 
weft of Dijon, and the other forty fix 
miles north weft of Lyons. 

SENA, or SENNA, in botany, a fhrub with 

’ crooked and compreffed fruit, and lan- 
ceolated pinnz: it is a fpecies of caffia, 
See the article Cassta, 

Sena leaves are much ufed for their pur- 
gative vittue ; bat are apt to gripe, un 
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lefs given with proper correftives, as 
riandér, anifeed, ginger, raifins, and 
of tartar; which are added to the in 
fion of the leaves, occafionally : but th 
is no correétive fo effeEtual, as diluting 
with a large quantity of the liquid 
infufion is taken in, as broth or wate 
gruel, This, and the method of corre 
ing it by the alkaline falts, are the on 
proper ones; becaufe they have it in fi 
force as a purgative, and indeed rath 
add to it than otherwife. In inflamm 
tory cafes, hemorrhages, and diford 
of the breaft, fena is to be avoided as 
purge; but, in all other cafes, it is 
fafe and excellent cathartic. 

The pods of fena are alfo purgative, an 
are obferved to gripe the patient lefs 
but then they alfo purge lefs, fo that the 
require to be given in a much larger dof 
and even then operate but languidly, 


fembly, or council, of fenators; that i 
of the principal inhabitants of a ftat 
who have a fhare in the government, 
The fenate of antient Rome is, of a 
others, the moft celebrated: it exercife 
no contentious jurifdittion, but appoin 
ed judges, either from among the fena- 
tors or knights, to determine proceffes 
it alfo appointed governors of provinces 
and difpofed of the revenues of the coms 
monwealth, &c, Yet did not the whole 
fovereign power refide in the fenate, finc 
it could not ele& magiftrates, make laws 
or decide of war and peace; in all whic 
cafes the fenate was obliged to conful 
the people, 

According to Dr. Middleton, the con 
ftant and regular fupply of the fenate wa 
from the annual magiftrates; who, b 
virtue of their feveral offices, acquired a 
right to fit and vote in that affembly: the 
ufual gradation. of thefe offices being tha 

of quettor, tribune of the people, edile, 
preetor, and conful, See the articles 
QuesToR, TRIBUNE, ©. 

But though thefe offices gave both an’ 
immediate right, and aéival entrance into 
the fenate; yet the fenatorial charaéter” 
was not efteemed complete, till the new 
fenators had been enrolled by the cenfors, 
at the next general luftrum, or review of 
all the orders of the city. See the articles 
Censor and LusTruM. | 
The fenate always met of courfe on the 

firft of January, for the inauguration of - 
the new confuls ; and in all months uni-— 
verfally, there were three days, viz. the 
calends, nones, and ide, on which it 


regularly 
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_ vegularly met: but it always met on ex- 
» traordinary occafions, when called to- 
gether by cenful, tribune, or diétator. 
SENATOR, in general, denotes a mem- 

_ ber of fome fenate, 
NATUS avcrToriTAs, a vote of the 
raman fenate, drawn up in the fame form 
_ with a decree, but without its force, as 
having been hindered from pafling into a 
_ decree, by fome of the tribunes of the 
_ people. 
ENATUS CONSULTUM, a decree of the 
roman fenate, pronounced on fome quef- 
tion or point of law ; which, when paffed, 
made a part of the roman law, See the 
article CIVIL LAW. 
SENECA, or SENEGA, See SENEGA, 
ENECIO, GROUNDSEL, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the fyngenefia-polygamia-fuperflua 
clafs of plants, with a flofculous flower, 
contained in a one-leaved cup; there is 
a fingle downy feed, after each flofcule, 
Common groundfel, taken in a ftrong 
infufion, is emetic: it is prefcribed in 
fmall dofes in the jaundice, dropfy, and 
hemorrhages; and externally it is ufed 
in ointments, for diforders of the fkin. 
ENEF, a town on the confines of Hain- 
ault, twelve miles ealt of Mons, 
ENEGA, or SENEGAL, a river of Negro- 
| Jand, in Africa, which falls into the At- 
lantic ocean, in 16° north lat. whence 
| the gum fenega is imported. See thear- 
| ticle Gum. 
ENEGA, SENECA, or SENEKA, RATTLE- 
SNAKE-ROOT, in the materia medica. 
See the article SERPENTARIA, 
ENESCHAL, /enejchallus, a term anti- 
ently ufed for fteward, or majordomo, 
See the article Srewarp. 
ENEZ, a town of Provence, in France, 
forty-fix miles north-eaft of Aix. 
ENLIS, a town of the Ifle of France, 
twenty-fix miles north of Paris. 
BENNA, or Sena. See the article Sena, 
ENNE, a river of the avuftrian Nether- 
| Jands, which, rifing in Hainault, paffes by 
Bruffels, and falls into che Demer, below 
Mechlin. 
ENOPLE, or Sinopie, See SINOPLE. 
ENS, a town of Champain, in France, 
| fituated on the river Yonne, fixty miles 
| fouth-eaft of Paris. 
ENSATION, in philofophy, the art of 
perceiving external objects, by means of 
| the fenfes, See the articles SENSE and 
PERCEPTION, 
DENSE, a faculty of the foul, whereby it 
perceives external objeéts, by means of 
the impreffions they make on certain ore 
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gans of the body. Thefe organs of fen. 
{ation are commonly reckoned five, viz. 
the eye, whereby we fee objeéts ; the ear, 
which enables us to hear founds; the 
nofe, by which we receive the ideas of 
different fmells ; the palate, by which 
we judge of taftes ; and the cutis, or fkin, 
which enables us to feel the different 
forms, hardnefs, or foftnels of bodies. 
See the articles Eye, Ear, &c. as al- 
fo VistOn, HEARING, &c. 
Some allo give the name of internal fenfes 
to the determinations of the mind to be 
pleafed with certain forms and ideas, per- 
ceived by the means of corporeal organs 
of fenfe; and hence they ufe the term mo- 
ral fenfe, for a determination of the mind 
to be pleafed with the contemplation of 
thofe affections, a@tions, or charaéters, 
which we call virtuous, 

SENSITIVE sout, a denomination given 
to the folls of brutes, either as intimat- 
ing its utmoft faculty to be that of fenfa- 
tion ; or becaufe it is fuppofed to be cor- 
poreal, fo as to be an object of our fenfes. 
See the article SouL, 

SENSITIVE PLANT, mimofa, in botany, a 
genus of the polyandria- monogynia clafs 
of plants, with a fmall, funnel-fathion- 
ed, femi-quinquifid flower: its fruit is 
a long pod, containing a great many 
roundifh feeds. 

This genus comprehends the mimofa or 
fenfitive plant, the acacia of Tournefort, 
and the inga of Plumier. 

The fenfitive plant is fo denominated 
from its remarkable property of receding 
from the touch, and giving figns, as it 
were, of animal life and fenfation: this 
motion it performs by means of three 
diftiné&t articulations, viz, of a fingle 
leaf with its pedicle, of the pedicle to its 
branch, and of the branch te the trunk or 
main ftem; the primary motion of all 
which is the clofing of the two halves of 
the leaf on its rib; then therib or pedicle 
itfelf clofes ; and if the motion wherewith 
the plant is moved be very ftrong, the 
very branches have the fenfation propa- 
gated to them, and apply themfelves to 
the main ftem, as the fimple leaves did be- 
fore to their ribs, and thefe ribs to their 
branches ; fo that the whole plant, in this 
ftate, forms itfelf, from a very complexly 
branched figure, into a fort of ftraight 
cylindrical one. 

SENSORY, fenforium commune, the feat 
of the common fenfe, or what receives 
the impreffions of all fenfible objeéts, 
conveyed to it by the nerves of each par- 
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ticular organ, and confequently is the 
immediate caufe of perception, This of- 
fice is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the 
firiated part of the brain; and by Des 
Cartes to the glandula pinealis, 


SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paffed 


in court by the judge, on fome procefs, 
either civil or criminal. 


SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or fet of 


words, comprehending fome perfeé fenfe 
-or fentiment of the mind. See the article 
POINTING, 


SENTENCE, in poetry, is an inftrudctive 


1 


and lively remark made on fomething 
very obfervable and agreeably furpril- 
ing, which contains much fenfe in few 
words, 
It is either direé&t or plain, as, ** In all 
the affairs of the world, fo much reputa- 
tion is really fo much power ;” or indi- 
re&t or difguifed, as, 
¢€ Fool, not to think how vain 
Againft th’ Omnipotent to rife in arms.” 
This is a very dexterous and prevailing 
way of bringing ina fentence. You are 
entertained with a noble refletion, when 
you did not expec it; and pleafantly 
furprized and inftru&ted, without the ap- 
pearance or formality of art. Not to 
come down to ufelefs nicety and diftinc- 
tion, a fentence appears with moft beauty 
and advantage, when it is put into fome 
of thefe following forms. 
x. When it is expreffed in any way of 
exclamation, but peculiarly of wonder or 
indignation : as, 
‘¢ How adyantageous is it to pafs thro’ 
adverfities, to the enjoyment of profpe- 
pate 
ag ae fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it 
is, to have a thanklefs child!” 
2, When it is put into a moying expof- 
tulation, or preffing interrogation. 
s* Are thefe our fcepters? thefe our due 
rewards ? 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted 
faith regards?” 
3. When the fentence is delivered, and a 
reafon immediately added to fupport it. 


_ €© In a gowernment, it is much better to 


be unmindful of good fervices than bad ; 
for a good man only becomes more 
flow, when you take no account of 
him; a bad man, more daring and in- 
folent.” 

4. When a fentence is made up of a fhort 
relation, and a clean and pertinent re- 
mark upon it, ‘ 

“* Meffalina defired the name of matri- 
mony (with her adulterer Silius) pure- 

bs 


ly for the greatnefs of the infamy 
which is the laft pleafure of profligat 
people.” And this is near a-kin to the 
epiphonema. See Ep1PHONEMA. 
Sentences muft not ftand aukward an¢ 
bulky out of the difcourfe, but be neat 
ly interwoven and wrought into it. 
ae muft be unaffe&ted and fignificant, 
and fuch as the fubject eafily fuggetts to 4 
thoughtful and diftinguifhing man. Sen 
tences are the ornaments and lights of 
difcourfe; and therefore, 4s lights and 
fhades are in a good picture, fo ough 
fentences to be fo exaétly and judicioufl 
mixed with the other parts of the diff 
courfe, that all together may make ug 
one uniform beauty, one regular and con 
fummate piece. 
SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and efpecially 
dramatic, are the thoughts which the fes 
veral perfons exprefs, whether they re: 
late to matters of opinion, paffion, bufi- 
nefs, or the like. | 
SENTINEL, CenTineL, or CEnTRY, 
in military affairs, is a private foldie 
placed in fome poft, to watch any aps 
proach of the enemy, to prevent furprizes, 
and to flop fuch as would pafs without 
order, or difcovering who they are. 
SEPARATION, a term fometimes ufed foi 
what is more ufually called departure 
See the article DEPARTURE. 
SEPARATISTS, an appellation given t 
diffenters, from their fetting up a feparat 
church from the eftablithed one, See tk 
articles CHURCH and DissENTERS, | 
SEPIA, the INK FISH, of CUTTLE FIS 
in zoology, a genus of remarkable fea 
infeéts, of an oblong figure, and depre 
ed: it has ten tentacula, two of whic 
are longer than the reft, and are pedun. 
culated. } 
There are feveral {pecies of this animab 
different in fize and other properties: bu 
that properly called the cuttle-fith is abou 
fix inches in length and three and a hab 
in diameter; and is fupported by an ob 
long, light, and fpongy ‘fubitance, of ¢ 
friable texture, and lined with a ligh 
fungous pith: this is what our filver 
fmiths ufe, under the nime of cuttle 
bone; and is alfo ufed in tooth-powders 
asa dentrifice, ‘This animal is freque 
in the european feas, butis not comma 
on our coafts: when in danger of bein 
taken, it is faid to emit at its mout 
a liquor of a black cobur, like ink, 
in a confiderable quantity, which ob{cure! 
the water about it, and gives it an Ops 
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$, in zoology, a fpecies of lizard, with 
ngitudinal black lines: its bite is faid 
o be very fatal. See the article Lizarp. 
PTA oviti4, in roman antiquity. See 
he article OvILIA. 
PTARIA, in natural hiftory, a large 
clafs of foffils, commonly known by the 
names of ludus Helmontii an® waxen 
veins. 
‘They are defined to be foffils not inflam 
mable, nor foluble in water; of a mo- 
derately firm texture, and dufky hue, di- 
vided by feveral fepta, or thin partitions, 
and compofed of a fparry matter greatly 
debafed by earthy not giving fire with 
ftee!, fermenting with acids, and in great 
part diffolved by them, and calcining ina 
moderate fire. 
Of this clafs there are two diftin& orders 
of bodies, and under thofe fix genera. 
The feptarice of the firft order are thofe 
which are ufually found in large maffes, 
of a fimple uniform conftru&ion, but di- 
vided by large fepta either into larger 
and more irregular portions, or into 
| {mallee and more equal ones, called talc. 
| The genera of this order are four: 1. 
_ Thofe divided by fepta of fpar, called feco- 
| mix. 2, Thole divided by fepta of earthy 
matter, called gaiophragmia, 3, Thole 
| divided by fepta of the matter of the py- 
rites, called pyritercia. -And, 4. Thofe 
. divided by fepta of fpar, with an ad- 
| mixture of cryltal, called diaugophrag~- 
| mia. See all thefe under their feveral 
heads. 
Thofe of the fecond order are fuch as are 
| ufually found in fmalier maffes, of a 
cruftated ftructure, formed by various 
| ineruftations round a central nucleus, 
| and divided by very thin fepta, Of this 
| order are only two genera: 3. Thofe 
| with a fhort roundifh nucleus, enclofed 
within the body of the mafs. And, 2. 
| ‘Thole with a Jong nucleus, ftanding out 
| beyond the ends of the mafs. 
EPTEMBER, the ninth month of the 
| year, confilting of only thirty days; it 
| took its name as being the feventh month, 
reckoning from March, with which the 
Romans began their year. 
ticles YEAR and MonTu. 
EPTENTRIO, in aftronomy, a conftel- 
lation more ufvally called urfa minor. 
See the article URsa. 
In cofmography, the term feptentrio de- 
notes the fame with north: and hence, 
feptentrional is applied to any thing be- 
Jonging to the north, as feptentrional 
figns, parallels, &c. See Sicn, Ge, 
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SEPTIER, or Serer, a french meafure 
of capacity. See MEaAsuRE. 
SEPTIZON, or SEPTIZONIUM, in roman 
antiquity, acelebrated maufoleum, built 
by Septimus Severus, in the tenth region 
of the city of Rome: it was fo called 
from feptem and zona, by reafon it con- 
filted of feven ftories, each of which was 
furrounded by a row of columns. 
SEPTUAGESIMA, in the calendar, de- 
notes the third Sunday before lent, or be. 
fore quadragefima Sunday: fuppofed by 
fome to take its name from its being about 
feventy days before eafter. 
SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a 
greek .verfion of the books of the Old 
Teftament, from its being fuppofed to 
be performed by feventy-two Jews, who 
are ufually called the feventy interpreters, 
. becaufe feventy is a round number. 
The hiftory of this verfion is exprefly 
written by Arifteas, an officer of the 
guards to Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
fubftance of whofe account is. as follows - 
Ptolemy having ereéted a fine library at 
Alexandria, which he took care to fill 
with the moft curious and valuable books 
from all parts of the world, was inform - 
ed that the Jews-had one, containing the 
laws of Mofes, and the hiftory of that 
people, and being defirous of enriching 
his library with a greek tranflation of it, 
applied to the high-prieft of the Jews ; 
and to engage him to comply with his 
requeft, fet at liberty ailthe Jews, whom 
his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced to 
ilavery. After fuch a ftep, he eafily ob- 
tained what he defired; Eleazar, the 
jewith bigh-prieft, fent back his embafla- 
dors with an exact copy of the mofaical 
law, written-in letters of gold, and fix 
elders of each tribe, in all feventy-two, 
who were received with marks of refpeét 
by the king, and then condued into the 
ifle of Pharos, where they were lodged in 
a houfe prepared for their reception, and 
fupplied with every thing neceflary in 
abundance. They fet about the tranfla- 
tion without lofs of time, and finithed it 
in feventy-two days; and the whole be- | 
ing read in the prefence of the king, he 
admired the profound wifdom of the laws 
of Mofes; andr fent back the deputies, 
laden with prefents for themfelves, the 
high- prieft, and the temple. 
This verfion was in ufe to the time of 
our bleffed Saviour, and is that out of 
which all the citations in the New Tefta- 
ment, from the Old, are taken. It was 
alfo the ordinary and canonical tranflation 
made 
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made ufe of by the chriftian church in the 
earlieft ages; and it ftill fubfifts in the 
churches both of the eaft and weft. It is 
however obfervable, that the chronology 
of the feptuagint is different from the he- 
brew text. See thearticle EPOCHA,. 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, an inclofure, or 
partition, a term applied to feveral parts 
of the body, which ferve to feparate one 
part from another ; as, x. The feptum lu- 
cidum, or pellucidum, is a partition which 

. feparates the upper ventricles of the brain, 
and is compofed of a fine medullary fub- 
ftance, formed into two fides, with a lon- 
gitudinal cavity between them, 2. Sep- 
tum cordis, a feparation between the two 
ventricles of the heart, which is about a 
finger thick, of the fame fubftance with 

- the heart itfelf, and confifting of mufcu- 

_ Jar fibres, which affift it in all its mo- 
tions. 
tum narium, feptum of the fcrotum, &c, 

. fee DiapHracmM, Nose, SCROTUM, &e. 

SEPULCHRAL, fomething belonging to 
fepulchres or tombs: thus a fepulchral 
column is a column ereéted over a tomb, 
with an infcription on its fhaft ; and fe- 
pulchral lamps, thofe faid to have been 
found burning in the tombs of feveral 

"martyrs and others. 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deftined 
for the interment of thedead. This term 
is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of the burying 
places of the antients, thofe of the mo- 
derns being ufually called tombs. 

_Sepulehres were held facred and inviol- 
able, and the care taken of them has al- 
ways been held a religious duty, grounded 
on the fear of God, and the belief of the 
foul’s immortality, Thofe who have 

’ fearched or violated them, have been 

thought odious by all nations, and were 
always feverely punithed. 
The Egyptians called fepulchres, eternal 
houfes, in contradiftingétion to their or- 
dinary houfes or palaces, which they call- 
edinns, on account of their fhort ftay in 
the one, in comparifon of their long abode 
in the other. 

Regular canons of St. SEPULCHRE, a reli- 
gious order, formerly inftituted at Jeru- 
falem, in honour to the holy fepulchre, 
or the tomb of Jefus Chrift. 

Many of thefe canons werebrovght from 
the Holy Land into Europe, particularly 
into France, by Lewis the younger; into 
Poland, by Jaxa a Polifh gentleman; 
and into Flanders by the counts there- 
of ; many alfocame into England, This 
order was however fuppreffed by pope In- 


Foy the feptum tranfverfum, fep-— 


SEQUESTRATION, in common-law, i 


Knights of the holy SEPULCHRE, a milit 


SEQUEL, in logic, the fame with conclu 
SEQUENCE, in gaming, a fet of card; 


nocent VIII. who gave its revenues a 
effeéts to that of our Lady of Bethlehe 
which alfo becoming extinét, they w 
beftowed on the knights of St. John 
Jerufalem. But the fuppreffion’ did 

take effe&t in Poland, where they fti 
fubfift, as alfo in feveral provinces 

Gernffny. Thefe canons follow the ru 
of St. Augutftine, ; Pe 


ry order, eftablifhed in Paleftine abou 
the year 2114. . 
The knights of this order in Flanderg 
chofe Philip II, king of Spain, for th 
matter, in 155%, and afterwards his fon 
but the grand mafter of the order of Ma 
ta prevailed on the laft to reign: an 
when afterwards the duke of Nevers a 
fumed the fame quality in France, t 
fame grand mafter, by his intereft ang 
credit, procured a like renunciation 
him, and a confirmation of the union 
this order to that of Malta. | 
fon. See the article CONCLUSION. 
immediately following each other, in th 
fame fuit, as aking, queen, knave, & 
and thus we fay, a fequence -of thre 
four, or five cards: but at piquet the 
are called tierces, quarts, quints, &c.- 


fetting afide the thing in contreverfy fro 
the poffeffion of both the parties that con 
tend for it, In which ftnfe it is eithe 
voluntary, as when done by the confen 
of the parties; or neceflary, as where it 
is done by the judge, of tis own autho 
‘rity, whether the parties will or not. 
A fequeftration is alfo a kind of exten 
on an execution for debt, in the cafe o 
a beneficed clergyman, of the profits o 
his living, direéted to the church- wardens 
to receive the fame, to fatsfy the jud 
ment. 
Sequeftration is granted on a perfon’s 
ftanding out all the procffes of con 
tempt for non-appearance m the court o 
chancery, or exchequer, upon a bill exe 
hibited ; and alfo where otedience is not 
yielded to a decree, in vhich cafe the 
court grants a fequeftratior of the parties 
lands, 
A fequeftration is alfo mace in London, 
upon an aétion of debt; the courfe of 
proceeding in which cafe isthis: the ac- 
tion being entered, the offier goes to the 
defendant's fhop or warthaife, when no 
perfon is there, and takes apadlock, and — 
hangs it on the door, utterin; thefe words: 
“ 


pfs sd 
Pt 


; ay i oe 
2 ae SE R 
4 T do fequefter this warehoufe, and the 
goods and merchandize therein, of the 
defendant in this aétion, to the ufe of 
the plaintiff,” &e. after which he fets 
on his feal, and makes a return of the 
- fequeftration in the compter ; and four 
_ days being paffed after the return-made, 
the plaintiff may, at the next court, have 
judgment to open the fhop or warehoule, 
and to have the goods appraifed by two 
' freemen, who are to be {worn at the next 
| court held for that compter ; and then the 
ferjeant puts his hand to the bill of ap- 
praifement, and the court grants judg- 
ment thereon ; but yet the defendant 
may put in bail before fatisfattion, and 
that means diffolve the fequeftration ; 
and after fatisfattion, may put in bail to 
_ difprove the debt, &c. 
In the time of the civil wars, fequeftra- 
tion was ufed for a feizing of the eftates 
of delinquents, for the ufe of the com- 
» monwealth. 
EQUESTRATION, in the civil law,. is 
-alfo ufed in various fenfes : it is taken for 
the aét of the ordinary in difpofing of the 
goods of a ceceafed perfon, which no body 
will meddle with. A widow is {aid to fe- 
quefter, when fhe difclaims having any 
thing to do with the eftate of her deceaf- 
ed hufband. Sequeftration is alfo ufed to 
fignify the gathering up the fruits of a 
vacant benefice, for the ufe of the next in- 
cumbent of the church. 
QUIN, a gold-coin, ftruck at Venice, 
/and in feveral parts of the grand feignor’s 
|}dominions, See the article Coin. 
RAGLIO, a perfian word, which fig-- 
nifies the palace of a prince or lord, in 
which fenfe the houfes of the embaffadors 
of England, France, @c. are, at Con- 
ftantinople, called their feraglios. But the 
erm feragliois ufed, by way of eminence, 
for the palace of the grand feignor at 
onitantinople, where he keeps his court, 
n which his concubines are lodged, and 
here the youth are trained up for the 
rincipal pofts of the empire. It is in 
orm of a triangle, about two milesround, 
pt the end of the promontory Chryfoceras, 
ow called the Seraglio-point: the build- 
ngs extend to the top of the hill, and 
rom thence there are gardens, that reach 
o the fea, The outward appearance is 
ot very beautiful, the architecture be- 
ng irregular, confifting of feparate edi- 
ces, in the manner of pavilions and 
omes, The old feraglio is the palace 
here the grand feignor’s old miftreffes 
ekept. 
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The ladies of the haram, which is the 
part allotted to the women, is a collec- 
.tion of young beautiful girls, who, on 
their admiffion, are committed to. ‘the 
charge of fome old lady, and taught mu- 
fic, dancing, and other accomplifhments. 
Thefe frequently play and dance before 
the grand feignor, while others entertain 


him with their converfation. Befides thele~ * 


ladies, there are a great many black eu- 
nuchs, and female flaves, in the feraglio, | 
whofe bufinefs it is to guard and wait 
upon them. 

SERAPH, or SERAPHIM, a fpirit of the 
higheft rank in the hierarchy of angels ; 
who are thus called from their being fup- 
pofed to be moft inflamed with divine 
Jove, by their nearer and more imme- — 
diate attendance at the throne of God, - 
and to communicate their fervour to the 
remoter and inferior orders. See the ar- 
ticle ANGEL. es : 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with 
love or zeal, like a feraphim: thus St. 
Bonaventure is called the feraphic doétor, 
from his abundant zeal and fervor. 

St. Francis, founder of the cordeliers and 
francifcans, is called the feraphic father, - 
in memory of a pretended vifion on mount 
Alverna, in which, itis faid, he fawa 
feraph glide rapidly from heaven, who 
imprefled on him certain marks, repre- 
fenting the wounds which the nails and 
fpear made in our Saviour’s body, at his 
crucifixion, —~ jane 

SERAPIAS, BASTARD-HELLEBORE, in 
botany, a genus of the gynandria-dian- 
dria clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of five ovato-oblong petals; and 
its fruit isan oval unilocular capfule, ob- 
tufely trigonal, containing a great many 
{cobiform feeds. 

This genus comprehende the helleborine 
of Tournefort. 

SERAVALLE, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, twenty-four miles north 
of the city of Genoa. 

SERCELLI, a port-town of Algiers, on 
the coaft of Barbary: eaft long. 4°, and 
north Jat. 37°. 

SEREGIPPE, a city and port-town of 
Brazil, in the bay of All Saints: weft 
long. 39%, and fouth lat.11°, 

SERENA, the fame with coquimbo, See 
the article COQUIMBO. 

Gutta SERENA, in medicine. 
ticle GUTTa SERENA. 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in 
the night, by a lover to his miftreis, under 
her window, Thefe fometimes only con- 

: Gilt 


See the ar- 


$s 
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Gt of inftrumental mufic, but at other 
times voices are added: the mufic and 
fongs compofed for thefe oceafions are 
alfo called ferenades. 


ERENE, a title of honour given to feveral 


princes, and to the principal magiftrates 
of republics, The king of England, the 
republic and the doge of Venice, and the 
children of the king of Spain are called 
moft ferene: and when the pope, or the 
facred college, write to the emperor, to 
kings, or the doge, they give them no 
other title: in like manner the emperor 
gives no other title to any king, except 
to the king of France. 
Bihhops were antiently addreffed under 
the title of ferene: and the kings of 
France, of the firft and fecond race, when 
{peaking of themfelves, ufed no other 
title but ndtre ferenité. The king of Po- 
land and other kings give the title of fe- 
rene to the electors; but the emperor, 
on writing to the eleétors or other princes 
of the empire, only ufes the term dilec- 
tion; yet in treating with them, he ules 
eleStoral ferenity to the eleétors, dnd du- 
cal ferenity to the other princes. The 
Venetians fet the title of ferenity above 
that of highnefs. 


SERGE, in commerce, a woollen ftuff ma- 


nufaétured in a loom, of which there are 
various kinds, denominated either from 
their different qualities, or from the places 
where they are wrought; the moft confi- 
derable of which is the london-ferge, 
which is highly valued abroad, and.of 
which a manvufaéture has been for fome 
years carried on in France. 
In the manufaéture of london-ferges, the 
longeft wool is chofen for the warp, and 
the fhorteft for the woof. But beface ei- 
ther kind is ufed, it is firft feoured, by 
putting it in a copper of liquor, fome- 
what more than lukewarm, compofed of 
three parts of fair water and one of urine, 
After it bas flaid in it long enough for 
the liquor to take off the greafe, @c. it 
it is ftirred brifkly about with a wooden 
peel, taken out, drained, wafhed in a 
running water, and dried in the fhade ; 
beaten with fticks on a wooden rack, to 
drive out the coarfer duft and filth ; and 
then picked clean with the hands. It i8 
then greafed with oil of olives, and the 
longeft wool combed with large combs, 
heated in a little furnace for that purpofe : 
to clear it from the oil, it is put into a 
veffel of hot foap-water, whence being 
taken out, wrung, and dried, itis {pun on 
the wheel. Avs tothe thorter wool, intend- 
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ed for the woof, it is only carded ont 
knee with fmall fine cards, and the 
fpun on the wheel, withowt being fcou 
ed of its oil: and here it jis to be obfer 
éd, thatthe thread for the warpis alway 
to be fpun finer, and mucih better twifted 
than that of the woof, 
The wool both for the warp and wog 
being fpun, and the thiread reeled int 
fkains; that of the woof iis put on fpool 
fit for the cavity of the flauttle; and thi 
for the warp is wound on a kind q 
wooden bobbins, to fit it for warping 
and when warped, it is ftiffened with 
fize, ufually made of the fhreds of parcl 
ment; and, when dried, put into t 
loom, and mounted fo as to be raifed | 
four treddles, placed under the loo 
which the workman makes to act tran 
verfely, equally, and alternately, one 
ter another, with his feet; and as 
threads are raifed, throws the fhutt 
See the article WEAVING, . 
The ferge, on being taken from 
loom, is carried to the fuller, who fu 
or {cours it, in the trough of his mi 
with fullers-earth: and after the 
fulling, the knots, ends, firaws, 
fticking out on either fide of the furfa 
are taken off with a kind of plyers or ire 
pincers, after which it is returned i 
the fulling-trough, where it is worl 
with warm water, in which foap has & 
diffolved; when quite cleared, it is 
ken out, the knots are again pulled 
it is then put on the tenter to dry, 
ing care, as faft as it dries, to ftrete 
out both in length and breadth, till 
brought to its juft dimenfions ; the 
ing taken off the tenter, it is dyed, 
and preffed. 

SERGEANT, or SERJEANT at law, 
of the coif, is the highelt degree take 
the common law, as that of doéte 
of the civil law ; and as thefe are 
pofed to be moft learned and experie 


in the practice of the courts, there i 
court appointed for them to plead i 
themfelves, which is he common- pI 
where the common hw of Englan 
mott ftrigtly obferved? but they ar 
retrained from plealing in any ¢ 
court, where the jocges, who ca 
have that honour til they have ¢ 
the degree of fergeani at law, call 1 
brothers. ‘ 
Thefe ferjeants are crated by the ki 
writ, commanding tiem to take 

them that degree therin afligned, 
a great penalty : and me or more off 
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s ftiled the king’s fergeant, who is chofen 

out of the reft to plead for him in all 
caufes, more efpecially thofe of treafon, 
Oa); . 


SERGEANT at arms, or mace, an officer 


appointed to attend the perfon of the 
king, to arreft traitors, and fuch perfons 
of quality as offend; and to attend the 
lord high fteward when fitting in judg- 
ment on a traitor. 
‘The numberof thefe officers is by ftatute 
limited to that of thirty : there are now 
eight at court, who are created with great 
ceremony 3 for the perfon kneeling before 
the king, his majefty lays the mace on 
his right fhoulder, and fays, ‘* rife up, 
fergeant of arms, and efquire, for ever.” 
They attend in the prefence-chamber 
where the band of gentlemen-penfioners 
wait y and receiving the king at the door, 
they carry the maces before him, when 
he goes to chapel, or the houfe of lords. 
There are four other fergeants at arms 
created in the fame manner; one of 
whom attends the lord chancellor; a fe- 
cond, the lord treafurer; a third, the 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons; and 
a fourth, the lord-mayor of London, on 
folemn occafions. There is alfo an in- 
ferior kind of fergeants at mace, who 
attend the mayor, or other head officer 
of corporations. 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an 
inferior officer in a company of foot, or 
troop of dragoons, armed with an halbard, 
and appointed to fee difcipline obferved, 
to teach the foldiers the exercife of their 
arms, and to order, ftraiten, and form 
ranks, files, &c. 
SERGEANTY, or SErjEANTY, in law, 
is taken for a fervice that cannot be due 
from a tenant to any other lord befides 
the king. 
This is divided into grand and petit fer- 
geanty. Grand fergeanty is where a 
perfon holds lands of the king, by fuch 
fervice as he ought to perform in perfon, 
as to affift at his coronation, bear his 
banner or f{pear, Gc. Petit fergeanty is 
when a man holds Jands of the king, on 
account ef his paying him annually fome 
{mall thing towards his wars, as a {word, 
dagger, Ge, = 
The honorary ‘fervices of grand ferjeanty 
ftill continue, notwithftanding the ftatute 
tz Car. If. c. 24. 
SERICUM, sitk, in natural hiftory. See 
the article Siik. 
Sericum is alfo a name given to the flow- 
Vor. IY, 
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SERIES, in mathematics, is a’ number of 
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ers of zink, on account of their fibrofe — 
texture. See the article ZINE, i 


SERIES, in general, denotes a continued 


fucceflion of things in the fame order, 
and having ‘the fame relation or con- 
nection with each other: in this fenfe 
we fay, a feries of emperors, kings, 
bitheps, &e. 

In natural hiftory, a feries is ufed for 
an order or fubdivilion of fome clafs of 
natural bodies ; comprehending all fuck 
as are diftinguifhed from the other bodies 
of that-clafs, by certain chara&ters, which 
they poflefs in common, and which the 
refi of the bodies of that clafs have nots 
See CLass, ORDER, GENUS, &e. . 
terms, whether of numbers or quantities, 
increafing or decreafing in a given pros 
portion ; the do&trine of which has al- 
ready beep given under the article 
PROGRESSION. 


Infinite Series, is a feries confiting of an 


infinite number of terms, that is, to’the. 
end of which it is impoffible ever to 
come; fo that let the feries be carried on 
to any ailignable length, or number of 
terms, itcan be carried yet farther, with. 
out end or limitation. 
A number aétually infinite (that is, all 
‘whofe units can be aSiually afligned, and 
yet is without limits) is a plain contra« 
diétion to all our ideas about numbers ; 
for whatever number we can conceive, 
or have any proper idea of, is always 
determinate and finite; fo thata greater 
after it may be afligned, and a’ greater 
after this; and foon, without a poffi- 
bility of ever coming to an end of the 
addition or encreafe of numbers, affign- 
able; which inexhauftibility, or endlefs 
progreffion in the nature of numbers, is 
all we can diftinétly underftand by the 
infinity of number ; and therefore to fay 
that the number of any things is infinite, 
is not faying, that we comprehend their’ 
number, but indeed the contrary; thé 
only thing pofitive in this propofition 
being this; that the number of thefe 
things is greater than any number which 
we can actually conceive and affigns 
But then, whether in things that do 
really exilt, it can be truly faid, that 
their number is greater than any affigns 
able ntimber; or, which is the fame 
thing, that in the numeration of their 
units one after another, it is impoffible 
ever come to an end; this is a queftion 
about which there are different opinions, 
16 & with 
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with which we have no bufinels in this 
place ; for all that we are concerned here 
to know, is this certain truth, that after 
one determinate number, we can con- 
ceive a greater, and after this a greater, 
and fo on without end. And therefore, 
whether the number of any things that 
do or can really exift all at once, can be 
fuch that it exceeds any determinable 
number, or not, this is true, that of 
things which exift, or are produced fuc- 
ceffively one after another, the number 
may be greater than any affignable 
one; becaufe though the number of 
things thus produced, that does aétually 
exift at any time, is finite, yet it may be 
-increafed without end. And this is the 
diftin& and true notion of the infinity of 
a feries; that is, of the infinity of the 
number of its terms, as it is exprefled in 
the defisition. 
Hence it is plain, that we cannot apply to 
an infinite feries the common notion of 
a fum, viz. a collection of feveral par- 
ticular numbers that are joined and added 
together one after another, for this fup- 
pofes that thefe particulars are all known 
and determined ; whereas the terms of 
an infinite feries cannot be all feparately 
affigned, there being no end m the nu- 
meration of its parts, and therefore it 
can have no fum in fenfe. But again, if 
we confider that the idea of an infinite 
feries confifts of two parts, viz. the idea 
of fomething pofitive and determined, in 
fo faras we conceive the feries to be 
actually carried on; and the idea of an 
inexhauftible remainder ftill behind, or 
an endlefs addition of terms that can be 
made to it one after another; which is 
as different from the idea of a finite feries 
as two things can be: hence we may 
conceive it as a whole of its own kind, 
which therefore may be faid to have a 
total value whether that be determinable 
or not. Now in fome infinite feries 
this value is finite or limited ; that is, a 
number is affignable beyond which the 
fum of no eflignable number of terms of 
the feries can ever reach, nor indeed ever 
be equal to it, yet it may approach to it 
in fuch a manner, as to want lefs than 
any affignable difference; and this we 
may ‘call the value or fum of the feries ; 
' not as being a number found by the 
common method of addition, but as be- 


ing fuch a limitation of the valve of the. 


feries, taken in all its infinite capacity, 
that if it were poffible to add them all 
6 
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one after another, the fum would be | 
equal to this number. 
Again, in other feries the value has no 
limitation ; and we may expref this, by 
faying, the fum of the feries is infinitely 
great; which indeed fignifies no more 
than that it has no determinate and 
affignable value; and, that the feries 
may be carried tuch a length as its fum, 
fo far, fhall be greater than any given 
number. In fhort, in the firft cafe we 
affirm there is a fum, yet not a fum 
taken in the common fenfe ; in the other 
cafe we plainly deny a determinate fum 
in any fenfe. ‘ 
Theorem I. In an infinite feries of 
numbers, increafing by an equal diffe- 
rence or ratio (that is, an arithmetical or 
geometrical encreafing progreffion) from 
@ given number, a term may be found 
greater than any affignable number. 
Hence, if the feries encreafe by differences | 
that continually encreafe, or by ratics 
that continually encreafe, comparing 
each term to the preceding, it is mani- 
feft that the fame thing muft be true, as 
if the differences or ratios continued — 
equal, 
Theorem II. In a feries decreafing in 
infinitum in a given ratio, we can find | 
a term lefs than any affignable fraétion. 
Hence, if the terms decreafe, fo as the — 
ratios of each term to the preceding do 
alfo continually decreafe, then the fame — 
thing is alfo true, as when they continue 
equal. 
Theor. III. The fum of an infinite feries 
ot numbers all equal, or encreafing con- 
tinually, by whatever differences or ra- — 
tios, is infinitely great; that is, fucha — 
feries has no determinate fum, but grows 
fo as to exceed any affignable number. 
Demonf. 1. If the terms are all equal, 
asA:A:A, &ce. then the fum i ee 
finite number of them is the product of 
A by that number, as A 7; but the great- 
er zis, the greater is Am; and we can 
take # greater than any aflignable number, 
therefore Az will be ftil greater than 
any aflignable number. 
Secondly, fuppofe. the feries encreafes 
continually, (whether it do fo infinitely 
or limitedly) then its fum mutt be in- 
finitely great, becaufe it would be fo if 
the terms continued all equal, and there- 
fore wili be more fo, fince they encreafe! 
But if we fuppofe the feries encreales in- 
finitely, either by equa! ratios or differ- 
ences, or by increafing differences or 
rates 
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| ratios of each term to the preceding ; 
' then the reafon of the fums being in+ 
' finite will appear from the firft theorem ; 
for in fuch a feries, a term can be found 
greater than any affignable number, and 
much more therefore the fum of that and 
all the preceding. 

Theor. IV. The fum of 4n_ infinite 
feries of numbers decreafing in the fame 
ratio is a finite number; equal to the 
quote arifing from the divifion of the 
produét of the ratio and firft term, by 
the ratio lefs by unity; that is, the fum 
of an affignable number of terms of the 
feries can ever be equal to that quote; 
and yet no number lefs than it, is equal 
to the value of the feries, or to what we 
can aétually determine in it; fo that we 
can carry the feries fo far, that the fam 
fhall want of this quote lefs than any 
aflignable difference. 

Demonf, ‘To whatever affigned number 
of terms the feries is carried, it is fo far 
finite; and if the greateft term is /, the 
leaft A, and the ratio 7, then the fum 


rl—A 
. See Geo. PROGRESSION. 


is f= 
r—t 

Now, in adecreafing feries from /, the more 

terms we actually raife, the laft of them, 

A becomes the leffer, and the leffer A be, 

r/—A is the greater, and fo alfo is 


rt A bute —A being fll lefs than 
r—t ey rd 


rl, therefore is ftill lefs than > 
r—t r—tI 


that is, the fum of any affignable number 
of terms of the feries is ftill lefs than the 


, ages! WA ; 
quote mentioned, which is ——, and this 
r—1 


is the firft part of the theorem. 
Again: The feries may be aétually con- 


tinued fo far, i a fhall want of 


rl uit 
mn lefs than any affignable difference ; 


for, as the feries goes on, A becomes 
lefs and lefs in a certain ratio, and fo 
the feries may be aétually continued till 
A becomes lefs than any aflignable 
number, (by Theorem. II.) now 
rl rl—A 


Ao; 
=-—, and — is lefs 
ey OE a SE aoe | r—1 
than Aj; therefore let any number 
affigned be called N, we can carry the 
_feries fo far till the laft term A be lels 


than N; and becaule us wants of 
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—, the difference Bosal which is lefs 
Tm coe | 


I 
than A, which is alfo lefs than N, there. 


fore the fecond part of the theorem is 
alfo true, and _ is the true value of 
—t1 


the feries. ~ 
Scholium, The fenfe in which es ig 


r—t 

called the fum of the feries, has been fuf- 
ficiently explained ; to which, however, 
we fhall add this ; that whatever con- 
fequences follow from the fuppofition of 


—I 
of the feries taken in, all its infinite cae 
pacity, as’ if the whole were aétually 
determined and added together, can 
never be the occafion of any affignable 
error in any operation or demonftration 
where it is ufed in that fenfe ; becaufe if 
it is faid that it exceeds that adequate 
value, yet it is demonttrated that this ex- 
cefs muft be lefs than any affignable dif- 
ference, which is in effeét no difference, 
and fo the confequent error will be in 
effe€t no error: for if any error can hape 


pen from aan being greater than it 


ought to be, to reprefent the complete 
value of the infinite feries, that error de- 


pends upon the excefs of as over that 


complete value; but this excefs bein 
unaffignable, that confequent error mu 
be fo too; becaufe ftill the lefs the excefs 


is, the lefs will the error be that depends" 


upon it. And for this reafon we may 


juftly enough look upon as expref- 


fing the adequate value of the infinite 
feries. But we are farther fatisfied of the 
reafonablenefs of this, by finding in faét, 


that a finite quantity does aétually con~ 


vert into an infinite feries, which hap- 
pens in the cafe of infinite decimals. 
For example, 3 =. 6666, &e. which 


; : ‘ : 6.4 
is plainly a geometrical feries from — in 
10 


the continual ratio of 10 to 1; for it is 


6 6 6 6 
—+— + , &e, 
10 p Tete) 1000 10000 


And reverfely ; if we take this ferics, 
and find its fum by the preceding the- 
orem, it comes to the fame 2; for /= 

16Z2 6 


being the true and adequate value | 


eek 5. 
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pee 10, therefore y i OO 65 and 
10 be) 


f——i = 9g; whence 


Femme 3 
We have added here atable of all the 
varieties of determined problems of infi- 
nite, decreafing, geometrical progreffions, 


Given [Sought 
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which all depend upon thefe three things, 
viz, the greateft terin J, the ratio 7, and 
the fum §; by any two of which the 
remaining one may be found: to which 
we have added fome other problems, 
wherein § —L is confidered as a thing 


diftingt by itfelf, that is, without con- 
fidering § and L feparately . 


eva haere 
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Theorem V. In the arithmetic progreffion 
Ty 25 3s 4, &e, the fum is to the pro- 
duét of the laft term, by the number of 


_ terms, ‘that is, to the (quare of the Jaft 


term ; ina ratio always greater than 1:2, 
but approaching infinitely near it. But if 
the arithmetical feries begins with o, thus, 


©, 3, 2) 3,4, Se. then the fum is to the 


produ& of the laft term, by the number 


_ of terms, exaéily in every ftep as x to 2. 


‘Theorem VI. Take the natural pros 
greffion beginning with o, thus, 0, 1, 2, 
4, Be, and take the fquares of any the 
Jike powers of the former feries; as the 
©; I, 4, 9, We. or cubes, o, 7, 
3,27; and then again take the fum of 
the ferics of powers to any number. of 


“terms, and ajio multiply the laft of the 
_ terms fummed by the number of terms, 


{reckoning always o for the firft term ;) 

the ratio of that fum, to that produtt is 
‘ T 

more than 


——~(# being. the index of ihe 
nx : 

powers) that is, in the feries of fquares 
it is more than 4; in the cubes more 
than £5 and loon: but the feries gomg 
©n in mfinitum, we may take in more 
and more terms without end into the 
HM end the more we take, the ratio 


SERIPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 


SEROSITY, in medicine, deaotes an over- 


SERPA, a town of Portuga, in the pro- 
- fide of the river Guadiana, n welt longi- 


SERPENS, in aftronomy,a cenftellation of 


of the fum to the produét mentioned 
grows leis and les ; yet fo as it never can 
1 


aftually be equal to but approaches 


5 aed 
infinitely near to it, or within lefs than 
any affignable difference. 


fyngenefia-polygamia-neceflaria clafs of 
plants; the calyx is a double perian- 
thium, each of which confifts of five’ 
leaves: the exterior leaves are roundifh 
and imbricated; the interior ones are 
ere&t, acuminated, oval-fhaped, mem- 
branaceous, and very fmooth: the co- 
rolla isa fingle funnel-fhaped leaf, fhort- 
er than the inner cup: there is no peri- 
carpium; the feed, which is fingle and 
oblong, 1s lodged in the cup. 
abundance of ferum,. See the articles 
Serum and BLoop. 


vince of Alentejo, fituated on the eaft- 
tude 8° 20’, north latitude 37° 45’. 

the northern hemifphere; confifting of 
feventeen ftars, according tcPtolemy ; of 


nineteen, according to Tycho; and of 
Bftye 


LA. Bead ‘ 
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y-nine, in the britannic Catalolgue. 
PENT, j/érpens, in zoology, a general 
rm for all amphibious animals without 
gs. See the article AMPHIBIOUS. 

Mir, Ray defines ferpents to be creatures 
reathing by means of lungs; having 
ynly one ventricle in the heart, having no 
eet, and having a long body, covered 
ith fcales, To which he adds, that in 
‘old feafons they can bear hunger a long 
ime. The greater part of the ferpent 
plafs are poifonous, and dangerous in 
heir bite, leaving a mifchievous liquor 
n the wound made by their tooth, which 
ixing by this means immediately with 
he blood, is of fatal confequence ; though 
he whole creature may be eaten with 
afety, or even the poifonous liquor, 
hich does this mifchief in the wound, 
afted without hurt. 

Votwithftanding that ferpents refpire by 
means of lungs, they do not take in and 
difcharge their breath by fuch fhort in- 
tervals as other animals, but what they 
have once infpired will ferve themia long 
time ; for as they are of a cold nature, 
and their naturally neceffary vital warmth 
very fmall, they do not require fuch an 
ternally renewed fupply of that pabu- 
lum of vital heat, as thofe which have 
more of it; and as with us they lie half 
the year torpid, and half dead, their vital 
warmth at that time, like fire {mothered 
under afhes, barely exifts, and needs per- 
haps no more air than what the creature 
[took in at one infpiration, before its lay- 
ing itfelf down for the -feafon, which 
ferves it till the life-renewing {pring re- 
turns. 

Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, may 
be divided into the poifonous and the 
harmlefs ; the firft having long dentes 
}exerti, with poifonous liquors contained 
at their bottom, which on biting they 
difcharge into the wound; the others 
wanting thefe teet!, and this poifon. 
They may alfo be divided, in regard to 
their generation, into the oviparous and 
viviparous; but this is a lefs firmly 
founded diftinGlion than may be fuppofed, 
fince all ferpents are truly and properly 
produced of eggs; and the only differ- 
ence is, that fome depofit their eggs in 
dung-hills, and the like places, to be 
hatched by accidental heat; while others 
retain thofe eggs to be hatched in their 
own bodies, and fo bring forth living 
young ones, Of the firft kind is the 
common fnake, of the latter the viper. 
This Gries of animals comprehends {evee 
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ral diftin&t genera; as the amphifbena, 
anguis, coluber, cenchris, and crotalo- 


phorus. See the articles AMPHISBZENA, 
ANGUIS, &e, 


Sea-SERPENT, ferpens marinus, in ichthy- 
ology, a name given to feveral fpecies of 


murena. See the article MURANa, 

SERPENT’S-TONGUES, a name by which 
fome call the gloffopetrae. See the article 
GLOSSOPETRA. 

SERPENT ARIA, SNAKE-ROOT, in hoe 
tania and pharmacy, the name of a {pee 
cies of ariftolochia, or birthwort, with 
auriculated leaves, See BinTHWORT. 
The virginian fnake-root obtained its 
name, as being accounted a fpecific againft 
venomous bites : but whatever truth there 
may be in that, it is undoubtedly an 
excellent diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexi- 
pharmic medicine, and, confequently, 
good in inflammatory and malignant fe- 


vers: it is alfo a powerful antifeptic,. 
and its dofe is from four to ten or fifteen 


grains, in powder, 


SERPENTARIUS, in aftronomy, a cone 


ftellation of the northern hemifphere; 
confifting, according to different authors, 
of 25, 29, oreven 69 ftars. 


SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any — 


thing that refembles a ferpent: hence, 
the worm or pipe of a ftill, twifted in a 
{piral manner, is termed a ferpentine 
worm. 
SERPENTINE COLUMN, See COLUMN. 
SERPENTINE MARBLE, opbites, a fpecies 
of marble, fo called from its being varie- 


gated with ftreaks and fpots like the fkin - 


of aferpent, See MARBLE, 

SERPENTINE VERSES, fuch as begin and 
end with the fame words. 

SERPIGO, in medicine, a (pecies of herpes. 
See the article HERPEs. 

SERRATED, in general, fomething in- 
dented, or notched, in the manner of a 


faw ; aterm much ufed in the de(crip-* 


tion of the leaves of plants, which are 
faid to be duplicately ferrated, when the 
edges of the large ferratares are again 
ferratéd with leffer indentings of the 
fame kind, . 

SERRATULA, saw-wortT, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
zqualis clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is tubulofe and uniform ; 
and the partial ones are monopetalous, 
infundibuliform, and quinquifid at the 
limb ; the ftamina are five very fhort ca- 
pillary filaments: the feeds are folitary, 
crowned with down, and contained in 


aus SERPA 
Pris} ? 


joes 


SERPA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 


vince of Alentejo, weft long. 8° 20/, 
north lat. 37% 45’. 


SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given 


to feveral mufcles frem their refemblance 
toafaw: as, x. The ferratus major an- 
ticus, which arifes by dentated origins 
from the fix lower true ribs, and from 
one, or fometimes two, of the upper {pu- 
rious ones. 2. The ferratus minor an- 
ticus, called alfo the peétoralis minor, 
which arifes from the fecond, third, and 
fourth true ribs, continues its courfe un- 
der the peétoralis magnus, and is inferted 
into the caracoide procefs of the fcapula: 
thefe two ferves to move the {capula for- 
ward and downward, and many ana- 
tomical writers have referred them to the 
number of the elevators of the ribs. 3. 
The ferratus pofticus fuperior, which 
arifes with a thin and broad tendon, from 
the two lower vertebrz of the neck, and 
the .two upper ones of the back; and 
terminates in the fecond, third, and fourth 
ribs. 4. The ferratus polticus inferior, 
which arifes with a broad tendon from the 
three l6wer vertebre of the back, and 
the two upper ones of the Joins ; it ter- 
minates in the four inferior fpurious ribs, 
and furrounds the extenfors of the back, 
in the manner of a vagina, to prevent 
their fibres from feparating one from ano~ 
ther, as they might otherwife do in vio- 
lent motions: thefe two laft contribute 
to refpiration. 


SERTULARIA, in botany, a genus of 


the cryptogamia-lithophytorum of Lin 
nzxus, and the fame with the coralline of 
Tournefort. See CORALLINE. 


SERVANT, a term of relation fignifying 


a perfon who owes and pays a limited 
obedience for a certain time, to another 
in quality of matter. . 

if any fervant, who is hired for a year, 
depart béfore the endof his term, with- 
out reafonable cavfe, to be allowed by a 
juftice of the peace; or after the term is 
expiied, without giving a quarter’s warn- 
ing, he is liable to be committed to pri- 
jon by two juftices, till he gives fecurity 
to brve out the time; or he may by one 
juftice be fent to the houfe of corre&tion, 
there to be punifhed as a diforderly per- 
fon, 7 Jac. I. c.q4. Onthe other hand, 
a mafier cannot put away his fervant 
hefore the end of the term he was hired 
for, without fome reafonable caufe al- 
lowed by a juftice of the peace; nor 
after the expiration of the term with- 
out a quarter's warning given, on pain 
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SERVETISTS, a name given to the mo 


SERVIA, a province of european Turky 


SERVICE, in law, is a duty which 


aflefments, &c. 


SER 

of forfeiting 40s. Where a fervant th 
is hired for a year happens to fall fic 
fuch fervant ought not to be difcharge 
nor his wages abated on that account, | 
It is held, that if one being a creditg 
fends his fervant for money, to whom | 
is paid, this will be a good payment a1 
difcharge, though the fervant does n¢ 
bring the money to his mafter. It ha 
been adjudged, that where a fervant uf 
ally buys goods for his mafter upe 
credit, and takes up things in his nam¢ 
though it be for his own ufe, the maft 
is liable: neverthelefs it is not fo whey 
the mafter ufually gives him ready money 
Where the mafter gives his ferva 
money to buy goods for him, and he co 
verts the money to his own particul 
ufe, and at the fame time buys then 
upon credit, the mafter is anfwerab 
where fuch goods came into his own po 
feffion. 


dern antitrinitarians, from their bei 
fuppofed to be the followers of Michae 
Servetus, who, in the year 1599, wal 
burnt at Geneva, together with his book 


bounded by the Save and the Danube 
on the north; by Bulgaria, on the eaft 
by Albania and Macedon, on the fouth] 
and by Bofnia and Dalmatia, on th 
welt. 


tenant, on account of his fee, owes 
his lord. 
There are many divifions of fervices, a 
1. Into perfonal, where fomething is t 
be done by the tenant in perfon, as ha 
mage and fealty. 2. Real, fach a 
wards, marriages, &c. 3, Accidental 
including heriots, reliefs, and the like 
4. Intire, where, on the alienation o 
any part of the lands by a tenant, th 
fervices become multiplied. 5. Frank 
fervice, which was performed by free 
men, who were not obliged to perforn 
any bafe fervice, but only to find a ma 
and horfe to attend the lord into thi 
army, orto court, 6. Knight's fervice 
by which lands were. antiently held o 
the king, on paying homage, fervice i 
war, &c, 7. The rights and prere 
gatives, which within certain manor 
belong to the lords thereof by the king” 
grants, fuch as the power of judicatu 
in matters of property, and in felonie 
and murders; minting of money, affiz 
of bread, beer, weights and meafures, 


SERVITES 
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VITES, a religious order in the church 

of Rome, founded about the year 1233, 

by feven-florentine merchants, who with 
the approbation of the bifhop of Florence 
renounced the world, and lived together 
ina religious community on mount Senar, 
two leagues from that city. It is pre- 

tended, that when they firft appeared in 
the black habit given them by the bifhop, 
the very children at the breaft cried out, 
fee the fervants of the Virgin, and that 

his miracle determined them to take no 

‘other name but fervites, or fervants of 
the Virgin. This order became very 
numerous, 

There are alfo nuns of this order, who 
shave feveral monafteries in Germany, 
Italy, and Flanders, 

RVITOR, in the univerfity of Oxford, 
a ftudent who attends on another for his 
maintenance and learning. 
RvITORs of ills, fervants or meflengers 
of the marfhal of the king’s bench, fent 
with bills or writs, to fummon people to 
that court: thefe are now called tip- 
ftaves. 
RVITUDE, the condition of a fervant, 
rather flave, See the articles SERVANT 
and SLAVE. 
RUM, a thin, tranfparent, faltifh liquor, 
which makes a confiderable part in the 
mafs of blood, See Analy/is of the BLoop, 
The ferum is in reality the {ame with the 
lympha, which is carried by the arteries 
through the feveral parts of the body ; 
whence it returns partly in the veins, and 
artly in the lymphatic veffels. See the 
rticle LYMPH. 
Sweat and urine are nothing but ferum 
drained of their nutritious parts, by re- 
eated circulations, and fecreted from the 
lood in the glands of the fkin and kid- 
neys. 
SAMOIDA ossa, in anatomy, feveral 
mall bones that fomewhat refemble the 
eed of the fefamum, whence their name. 
heir moft ufual fituation is, ». In the 
humb or great toe; in each of which 
e often find two of them, though not 
infrequently only one. 2. One in the 
un¢ture of the metacarpus with the little 
inger: this is frequently lodged in the 

ufcle of that finger. 3. One frequently 
n each external condyle of the os femo- 
is. One under the os cuboides of the 
rfus, in the tendon of the peroneus 
oftius. Thefe are ufually found in 
dults,,or in elderly people. Sometimes, 
hough mgre rarely, there ig allo one in 
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the interhal condyle of the os femoris 4 
and fometimes there is one in the ex- 
ternal furface of the os metacarpi, 
which fuftains the fore-finger, lodged in 
the tendon-of the addu&or mufcle of the 
index. Upon the whole, fays Heifler, 
there are very rarely found more than 
fixteen of-them ; thofe anatomifts, there- 
fore, err greatly, who place two at the 
articulation of each finger and toe, 

The fize and fhape of thefe bones are 
various and irregular; they are cartila- 
ginous in young fubjeéts, but grow hard 
and bony by age. They ferve asa kind 
of trochlez to the mufcles, and increafe 
their power, 


SESAMUM, the OILY GRAIN PLANT, in 


botany, a genus of the didynamia-angi- 
ofpermia clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof confifts of a ringent petal; the 
tube is roundifh, and almoft the length 
of the cup; the faux is inflated, patent, 
and very large ; the limb is quenquifid ; 
the fruit confifts of an oblong quadra- 
gonal capfule, comprefled, acuminated 
and quadrilocular : the feeds are nume- 
rous and roundifh. 

The feeds of this plant, upon expreffion, 
yield a larger quantity of oil than almoft 
any other known vegetable ; among the 
Indians they are ufed as food. 


SESELT, DUTCH SAXIFRAGE, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia clais 
of plants, the general corolia of which 
is uniform ; the fingle flowers are com~ 
pofed each of five inflexo-cordate and 
flightly unequal petals; the. fruit is 
naked, oval, fmall, ftriated, and fepa- 
rable into two parts ; the feeds are two, 
oval, convex, and ftriated on one fide, 
and plane on the other. 


SESQUI, a Jatin particle, fignifying a whole 


and a half, which joined with altera, 
terza, quarta, &c, is much'ufed in the 
italian mufic to exprefs a kind of ratios, 
particularly feveral {pecies of triples, See 
the article TRiPLE, 
The ratio expreffed by fefqui is the 
fecond ratio of inequality, called alio 
fuper-particular ratio, and is when tle 
greater term contains the lefs once, ard 
fome certain part over, as 3:2, whee 
the firft term contains the fecond once, 
and unity over, which is a quota partcf 
2. Now if the part remaining be juft 
half the lefs term, the ratio is called fef- 
qui-altera ; if it be a third part of rhe 
Jefs term, as 4:3, the ratio is called 
fefguj-terza, or tertia; ifafourth, as ¢: 4, 
rhe 
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the ratio is fefqui-quarta, and thus to in- 
finity, fill adding to fefqui the ordinal 
number of the lefs term. In Englith we 
fometimes fay, fefqui-alteral, fefqui-third, 
fourth, &c. As to the kinds of triples 
expreffed by the particle ffqui, they are 
thefe, the greater perfect fefqui-alteral, 
Sefqui-altera magiore, perfetta, which is a 
triple where the breve is three minims, 
and that without having any point or 
dot annexed to it. The greater imperfect 
fefqui-alteral, which is where the breve 
when pointed contains three minims, and 
that without any point, only two. The 
lefs perfe&t fefqui-alteral, is where the 

‘ femi-breve contains three minims, and 
that without any point, The lefsimperfeét 
fefqui-alteral is a triple where the femi- 
breve with a point contains three minims, 
and two without. According to Buon- 
tempi, one may likewife call the triples 
©. and 12 fefqui-alterals. See the article 
PROPORTION. 

Sefqui-o&ave is a kind of triple marked 
C 3, called by the Italians zonupla di 
crome, where there are nine quavers in 
every bar, whereof eight are required in 
commontime. The double fefqui-fourth, 
or fequi-quarta dupla, marked thus, 
C2, called by the Italians xozupla di [e- 
wmiminime, is where there are nine crot- 
chets in a bar inftead of four, in com- 
mon time. Sefqui-terza, the triples ¢, and 
#2, fays Buontempi, may be thus denomi- 
nated. Sefqui-ditone is a concord refult- 
ing from the found of two ftrings whole 
vibrations in equal time are to each 
other as 5:6, See the article Dirone, 
VIBRATION, CHARACTER, @e, 

SESQUI-ALTERAL PROPORTION, in geo- 

metry and arithmetic, is when any 
number of quantity contains another 
once and an half, and the number fo 
contained in the greater, is faid to be te 
it in fubfequi alteral proportion, See the 
article PROPORTION, 

SESQUI-DUPLICATE PROPORTION, is 

when of two terms the greater contains 
the lefs twice, with half another over. 

SESQUI-QUADRATE, an afpect or pofition 

of the planets, when they are at the 
diftance of four figns and an half, or 
335 degrees from each other ; and fe fqui- 
quintile is an afpect of the planets when 
they are 108 degrees from each other, 

SESQUI-TERTIONAL PROPORTION, is 


when any number or quantity contains 


another once and one third. 
SESSA, a town of Ialy, in the kingdom 


\ 
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of Naples, and territory of Layoro 
fituated a little weft of the Tufcan fea 
twenty-four miles north of Naples. 
SESSILE Roots, among botanifts, fuc 
tuberous roots as adhere to the bafe o 
the ftalk. And a feffile leaf expreffes 
leaf immediately fixed to the ftalk o 
root without any petiole. 
SESSION, /é/io, in general, denotes eac 
fitting or aflembly of a council, @c. 
SESSION of parliament, is the feafon or fpac 
from its meeting to its prorogation. Se 
the article PARLIAMENT. 
Kirk-SESSiONS. See KiRK-SESSIONS., 
SESSION for weights and meafures, is i 
London taken for d fitting of four juftic 
chofen from among the mayor, recorde 
and aldermen, who hold a court in o 
der to inquire into offences of perfon 
felling by falfe weights and meafur 
contrary to the ftatutes, and to puni 
the fame. 
SEssIoNn, in law, denotes a fitting of juf 
tices in court upon their commiflion ; 
the’ feffions of oyer and terminer, th 
quarter feffions, otherwife called t 
general or open feflions of the peace, 
oppofition to what is called a privy f 
fion, held upon {pecial occafions for fp 
Gier difpatch of ju@ice. This gene 
feffion of the peace is a court of rec 
held before two or more juftices, one 
ing of the quorum, for the execution 
the authority granted them by their co 
miffion and particular ftatutes, wher 
they are authorized to hear and det 
mine trefpaffes againft the public pea 
&c, and likewile divers offences by 
tute. This court of feflions is held. f 
limes a year in every county. See 
article Court, &c. 
SESTERCE, /efertius, a filver coin in 
among the Romans. See COIN. 
Some authors make two kinds cf fe 
ces, the lefs, called feftertius, in the m 
culine gender, and the great one, ca 
feflertiuin, in the neuter, the latter c 
taining a thoufand of the other. See 
article Money. 
Others will have any fuch diftin@io 
great and little fefterces unknown to 
Romans ; -feftertins, fay they, was 
adjeStive, and fignified as eflertius, or 
affes and an half, and when ufed 
rally, as in quinquaginta feftertium 
feftertia, it was only by way of ab 
viation, and there was always under 
-millia, or thoufands. J 
Sefterce, or feftertius, was alfo ufe 


the antieots for a thing containing two 

wholes and an half of another, as as 

was taken for any whole or integer, See 
the article As, 

| SESTOS, a noted: fortrefs of european 
Turky, fituated at the entrance of the 
Hellefpont or Dardanells, twenty-four 
miles fouth. weft of Gallipoli. 

SESTUPLO, in mufic. See SExTUPLE, 

SET, or SETS, a term ufed by the farmers 
and gardiners to exprefs the young plants 
of the white thorn and other firubs, 
with which they ufe to raife their quick or 
quicklet bedges, Sce the articles HEDGE 
and OrF-sETs, 

SET, BOLTS, ina fhip. See BOLT. 

SETHIANS, in church-hiftory, chriftian 
heretics, fo called becaufe they paid divine 
worfhip to Seth, whom they looked 
upon to be Jefus Chrift the fon of God, 
but who was made by a third divifity, 
and fubftituted in the room of the two 
families of Abel and Cain, which had 
been deftroyed by the deluge, Thefe 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the fecond 
century, and as they were addiéted to all 
forts of debauchery, they did not want 
for followers, and cofitinued in Egypt 
above two bundred years. 

SETIMO, a town of Italy in the province 
of Piedmont, fituated on the river Po, 
eight miles north of Turin. 

SETON, in furgery, a few horfe-hairs, 

final] threads, or large packthread drawn 

through the fkin, chiefly the neck, by 
means of a Jarge needle or probe, witha 
view to reltore or preferve health. 

There are chiefly three methods of per- 

forming this operation praétifed among 

fargeons. The firft is by taking up the 
fkin in the lower part of the neck, and 
introducing a needle armed witi. filk or 
thread through the fkin, which is to be 
left in the neck after the needle is re- 
moved; the wound is then dreffed with 
fume digettive ointment, and covered with 

a platter perforated on each fide for the 

ligature to pafs through; the ligature is 

to.be fhifted or drawn through the wound 

a little every day, and the matter ts to 

be wiped off, by which means it will de- 

generate into an ulcer with a double ori- 
fice, making a copious difcharge daily ; 
and when one ligature is become foul 
and unfit for ute, another may be intro- 

Guced by faflening it to the end of the 

old one. The fecond way of making a 

feton differs little trom the forther ; only 

inftead of a Jarge needle, a double-edged 
fcalpel is made ufe of, by means of which 
Vou. IV. ; 
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a larget aperture is made, and 4 greater 
quantity of matter is thereby difcharged. 
The third manner is by an infroment 
for the purpofe, whereby the fkin’ is 
pinched up, and. afterwards perforated 
with a fharp-pointed and réd-hot iron, 
after which the Jigature is introduced. 
We find by experience, that fetons are 
very ufeful in the hydrocephalus, ca- 
tarrhs, inflammations and other diforders, 
particularly thofe of the eyes, as a gutta 
ferena, cataraét, and incipient foffufion 5 
to thofe we may add intenfe headachs, 
with ftupidity,: drowfinefs, epilesfies, and 
even an apoplexy itfelf, 

SETTE, in geography, the fame’ with 
Cette. See thearticle CETTE. 

SeTTe, a veflel very common in the Me- 
diterranean, with one deck, and a very 
long and fharp prow ; they carry fome 
two mafts, fome three, without top- 
mafts, Their yards and fails are all 
like the mifen; the leaft of theth are of 
fixty tons burden: they ferve to tran. 
{port cannon and provifion for thips of 
war, and the like. 

SETTER, among farmers. Torfetter is 
to cut the dewlap of an ox or cow, and 
into the wound to put the root of the 
helleborafter, whereby an iffue is made 
fcr ill humours to vent themfelves, 

SETTING, in aftronomy, the withdraw. 
ing of a ftar or planet, or its finking be+ 
low the horizon. Attronomers and poets 
make three different kinds of fetting of 
the ftars, viz. the cofmical, acronychal, 
and helical. See rhe articles COSMICAL, 
ACRONYCHAL, HELICAL, and RIsina, 

SerTinG$ in the fea language. To fet 
the land or the fun, by the compafs, isto 
obferve how the land bears on any point 
of the compafs, er on what point of the 
compafs the fun is. Alfo when two 
fhips fail in fight of one another, to 
matk on what point the chafed bears, is 
termed fetting the chafe by the compajfs, 

SETTING, among fportimen, aterm uled 
to exprefs the manner of taking par- 
tridges by means of a dog peculiarly 
trained to that purpole. 

The fetting-dog generally u/ed is a long 
land-fpanie!, taught by nature to hunt 
partridges more than any other game, 
and in his untavght ftate running over 
the fields in fearch of them; but being 
taught, the creature is under fuch ex- 
cellent command, that he will, in the 
midit of his highelt career, attend the 
leaft hem from his matter, and ftands ftill 
to look in his face and to take his or- 
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ders by the flighte# fignals; and when 
he is fo near bis game that it is almoft 
in his mouth, he will ftand ftock-ftill, 
or lye down on his belly, till his mafter 
arrives, and he receives his direétions. 
The fetting-dog being taken to the haunt 
of the partridges, is to be caft off, and 
fent to range; but he muft be made to 
keep near the {portfman, and not to run 
wildly on, but to beat all the ground re- 
guarly. If in the dog’s ranging he ftops 
on 2 fudden, the fportfman is to make 
vp to him, and as there is certainly 
game before him, he mutt be ordered to 
advance; if he refules this, and looks 
back and fhakes his tail, it isa fignal 
that they are clofe before him, and the 
fportimsa-is then to take a. circumfe- 
rence, and look carefully before the dog’s 
nofe, to fee where they are, and how 
they lie; then going up and ftaking 
down one end of the net, be is to com- 
mand the dog to lie till, and to draw the 
net gently over the birds, then making 
in with a hoife, he is to fpring them, 
and they will be entangled and taken, 
as they rife. 

SETTLE, a market-town in the weft 
riding of Yorkfhire, fituated forty-five 
miles welt of York, 

SEVENOAK, a market-town of Kent, 
fourteen miles weft of Matd{tone. 
SEVENTH, /eptima, inmufic, an interval 
called by the Greeks heptachordon, where- 
of there are four kinds;, firft, the defec- 
tive feventh, confifting of threc tones and 
three greater femitones 3 the fecond, call- 
ed by Zarlin and the Italians demidito- 
no con diapente, or fettimo minore, is 
compofed diatonically of feven degrees 
and fix intervals, four whereof are tones, 
and the reft greater femi-tones, and chro- 
matically, of ten femi-tones, fix whereof 
are greater, and four lefs; it takes its form 
from the ratio quadriparziente quinto, as 
9:5. The third, called by the Italians 
i] ditono con diapente, or fettimo mag- 
giore, is compofed diatonically of feven 
degrees, like the former, and fix inter- 
vals; five whereof are tones and a major 
femi-tone, fo that only amajor femi-tone 
is’ wanting to make up the octave, and 
chromatically of twelve femi-tones, fix 
greater and fix lefs, It takes its form 
from the ratio of 15:8, The fourth is 
redundant, and compofed of five tones, 
a greater femi-tone and a lefs, fo that it 
wants only a comma of an oétave, that 
is, fo much as to make its fecond femi- 
tone greater, called pentatonon. Hence 
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SEVER, a town of France, in the p 


SEVERAL, a term much ufed in Ja 


SEVERANCE, in law, the fingling or 


Dre: ae a‘ 
many confound it with the oftave, ma 


taining with good reafon, that only 
three firft fevenths can be of any ule. 


vince of Gafcony, fituated on the ri 
Adour, thirty-eight miles north-eaft 
Bayonne. 


thus feveral action, fignifies an act 
wherein two or more are feverally cha 
ed. See the article ACTION. | 
Several covenant, that entered into | 
two or more perions feverally, Any fat 
covenant, though contained in one d 
or writing, is deemed as feveral deg 
wrote on the fame piece of paper 
parchment. See COVENANT. 
Several inheritance, is when an inher 
tance is conveyed fo as to defcend to tw 
perfons feverally by moieties, &e. 
the article INHERITANCE. 
Several tail, fignifies that eftate or la 
which is intailed feverally on two; 
where lands are given to two men a 
their wives, and to the heirs of the 
bodies to be lawfully begotten, in whit 
cafe the donees hold jointly for their t 
lives, and at the fame time have a fe 
ral or feparate inheritance: for the i 
of the one fhall have his moiety in ta 
and the iffue of the other his. See Tat 
Several tenancy, is a plea or exception 
a writ which is taken out againtt ¢ 
perfons as joint-tenants, who in faét 
feveral, 


parating of two or more joined in o 
writ, According to Hale there are ty 
kinds of feverances, one wherea plain 
will not appear, and the other wh 
feveral! plaintiffs appear, but fome of th 
will not proceed in the fuit. Severan 
is allowed as well in real as in perfo 
aétions. ‘There is a feverance of t 
tenants in affife, which is where one 
two diffeifes appear upon the writ, 
not the other. There is alfo feverane 
in debt, as where two or more executol 
are plaintiffs in a fuit, aad one of ther 
refufes to profecuie, Likewile if in| 
writ of error there are feveral plaintiff 
and the one only affigns errors, or in c 

the other releafe the famz, this will n¢ 
be good without fummoaing and fever 
ing the reft. Where there is a feveranc 
of joint tenants, in fuchcafe the prof 
cution of the fuit is fevered, but not th 
eftate in the lands, @c. And upon fuin 
out a writ of fummons ard feverance, | 
the party does not come m thereon, b 

ot 
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sother thall have judgment ad profequen- 
| dum folum, to profecute alone, which may 
| be done in the court of king’s bench by 
| giving a rule, @c. 
SEVERANCE of corn, fignifies the cutting 
) and carrying the fame off the ground ; 
and fometimes it is taken for the fetting 
_ out the tithe from the reft of the corn. 
SEVERINO Sr. acity of Naples, in the 
province of Calabria, fituated eaft long. 
537° 30’, north lat, 39° 16’. This is 
alfo the name of a town ir the pope’s ter- 
ritories and marquifate of Ancona, fitu- 
ated twenty miles fouth-ealt of Loretto. 


rifing in Montgomery hhire, runs eat till 

» it enters Shropthire; and having paffed 

by Shrewfbury turns fouth, and difchar- 

ges itfelf into the Briftol-channel. 

SEVIERO, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and territory of Capiti- 
nat: fituated in eait long. 16° 12’, north 
lat. 41° 32’. 

EVILLE, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Andalufia, fituated on the 
river Guadalquivir, in weft long. 6°, 
north lat. 37° 15’. 

SEVOLD, or SEGEWOLD, a town of Li- 
vonia, fiiuated thirty miles north-eat of 
Riga, 

EVUM, or SEBUM, SUET, in anatomy, 
See the article SUET, 

EWER, in the houthold, an officer who 
comes in before the meat of a king or 
nobleman, to place and range it on the 
table. ; 

SEWER is alfo a paflage or gutter made 
to carry water into the fea or a river, 
whereby to preferve the land, @c. from 
inundations and other annoyances, The 
bufine(s of the commiffioners of fewers, 
or their office in particular, is to repair 
fea-banks and walls, furvey rivers, pub- 
lic ftreams, ditches, @c. and to make 
orders for that purpole, See the article 
COMMISSION, 

Thefe commiffioners have likewile au- 
thority to make enquiry of all nufances 
or offences committed by the ftopping of 

‘rivers, erecting mills, not repairing 
banks, bridges, &c. and’ to tax perfons 
chargeable for the amending of defaults 
that tend to the obftruGtion or hindrance 
of the free paflage of the water through 
its antient courfes, They may not only 
make a rate and affeffment for repairs, 
but alfo may decree lands to be fold, in 
order to levy charges affefled, upon non- 
payment thereof, &c. But the decrees 

of the commifltgners are to be certified 
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SEVERN, a river of South-Britain, which » 


SEX 

into chancery, and have the king’s affent 

to be binding, and their proceedings are 

fubje&t to the jurifdigtion of the king’s. 
bench. In the. making of @ rate of 
tax, the commiffioners are to affefs every 
owner or pofleffor of lands in danger of 
receiving any damage by the waters, 
equally according to the quality of their 
lands, rents, and numbers of acres, and 
their refpeétive portions and profts, 
whether it be of pafture, fithing, @&c, 

And where no perfons or lands can be 

known that are liable to make repairs of 

banks and fewers, then the commiflione 
ers are to rate the whole level. The 

3. Jac. I. ordains that all ditches, banks, 

bridges, and water-houfes, within two 

miles of London, adjoining to, and fall- 
ing into the Thames, fhall be fubj:ét to 
the commiffioners of fewers, Alfo the 
lord mayor, @c. may appoint perions in 
that cafe to have the power of commif- 
fioners of fewers. Perfons breaking down 
fea-banks, whereby lands are damaged, 
are adjudged to be guilty of felony ; 
and removing piles, &c, forfeit twenty 

pounds, by 6 and ro Geo, If. c. 32. 

SEX, fexus, fomething in the body wich 
diftinguifhes ma'e from female, 

SEXAGENARY, fomething relating to 
the number fixty: thus fexagenary or 
fexagefimal arithmetic, is a method of 
computation proceeding by fixties ; fuch 
is that ufed in the divifion of a degree 
into fixty minutes, of the minute into 
fixty feconds, of the fecond into fixty 
thirds, Ge. Alfo fexagenary tables are 
tables of proportional parts, fhewing the 
produét of two fexagenaries that are to 
be multiplied, or the quotient of the two 
that are to be divided, 

SEXAGESIMA, the fecond funday be- 
fore Lent, or the next to Shrove-Sunday, 
fo called as being about the fixtieth day 
before Batter. 

SEXAGESIMALS, or SexaGESIMAL- 
FRACTIONS, fraétions whofe denomina- 
tors proceed in a fexagecuple ratio; that 


9 +f < ears 1 ae 
is, a prime, or the fii i minute =o 5 
fecond Sse 3 a third = sTe0Us 


Antiently there were no other than fexa- 
gefimals ufed 10 afttonomy, and they are 
fil retained in many cafes, though deci- 
mal arithmetic begins to grow in ufe now 
in aftronomical calculations, In thefe 
fraftions, which fome call aftronomical 
fraGtions, the denominator being always’ 
fixty, or a multiple thereof, is ulually 
omitted, and the numerator only written 
down, thus, 4°; 59’, 32”, §0°7, 16°”, 

17A2 is 


§ EX 


is to be read four degrees, fifty-wine mi- 
nutes, thirty-two feconds, fifty thirds, 
fixteen fourths, &e. 

_SEXANGLE, in geometry, a figure hav- 

"ng fix fides, and confequeatly fix angles. 

SEXTANS, /extant, a Gxth part of cer- 
tain things. The Romans having di- 
vided their as into twelve ounces, or 
unica, the fixth part of that, or two 
ounces, was the {extans, 

Sextans was alfo a meafure which con- 
tained two ounces of liquor, or two cya- 
thi, See the article MeasuRB. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the 
fixth part of a circle, or an arch com- 
prehending fixty degrees, See CIRCLE. 
The word fextant is more particularly 
ufed for an aftronomical inftrument made 
}ke a quadrant, excepting that its limb 
only comprehends fixty degrees. The 

eufe and application of the textant is the 
fame, with that of the quadrant. See the 
article QUADRANT, 

SEXTARIUS, an antient roman meafure, 

’ See the article MEASURE. 

SEXTERY Lanps, fignifies lands for- 
merly given to a church, or religious 
houfe, for the maintenance of a fexton, 
See the article SEXTON. 

SEXTILE, /extilis, the pofition or afpect 
of two planets when at fixty degrees di- 
ftance, or at the diltance of two figns 
from one another. It is marked thus 
(*). See the article AsPecT. 

SEXTON, a church-officer, whole bufi- 
nefs is to take care of the veffels, vett- 
ments, &c. belonging to the church, 
and to attead the minilter, church. war- 
dens, &¢. at church. He its ufually 
chofen by the parfon only. The office 
of fexton, in the pope’s chapel, is ap- 
propriated to the order of the hermits 
of St. Auguiline. He is generally a 
bifhop, though fometimes the pope only 

‘gives a bifhopric in particular to him on 

whom he confers the poft: he takes the 
title of prefect of the pope’s facrifty, and 
has the keeping of the velfels of gold 
and filver, the relics, @c. . When the 
pope fays ma(S the fexton always taftes 
the bread and wine firft. If it be in 
private he fays mals, his holinets of two 
wafers gives him one to eat; and if in 
public, the cardinal who affitts the pope 
in quality of deacon, of three wafers 
gives him one toeat, When the pope 
is very fick he adminifters to bim the fa- 
crament of extreme unélion, &c. and 
enters the conclave in quality of firft 
conclavift. aa 
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SEXTUPLE, /efuplo, in mufic, denote 
mixed fort of triple which is beaten 
double time. ‘See the article TRiPL# 
Authors ufually make mention of thy 
fpecies hereof, to which Mr. Broffs 
adds two others, fivein ali, which-g 
thefe: fextuple of a femi-breve, called 
the French triple of @ for 1, as bei 
denoted by the numbers ©; or becay 
here are required fx femt-breves to 
meature inftead of one, in common tim 
three for the rifing and three for the fa 
ing of the hand. Sextuple of a mini# 
‘called by the French 6 for 2, as bei 
denoted by &, which thews that fix m 
nims mutt be contained in a bar, where 
two are fufficient in common time. Se 
tuple of a crotchet, called by the Frend 
triple of 6 for 4, becaufe denoted 
C®, wherein fix crotchets are containg 
in the bar inflead of four: Sextuple ¢ 
the chroma, denominated 6 for 8 
the French, as being denoted by 
which fhew that fix quavers here mke| 
bar, or femi-breve, inftead of eight 
common time. Gextupie of the fem 
chroma, or triple of 6 tor 16, fo calle 
as being denoted by the figures ~& 
which fhews that fix quavers are hef 
required to a°meafure iniead of fixteen 
See the article Time, &c. 
SEXUALIST ZZ, among botanical wr 
ters, thofe who have eftablifhed the cla 
fes of plants upon the diterences of th 
fexes and parts of frutification in plant 
according to the modern method, as Li 
neus, &c, See the article Borany. 
SEYNE, a river of France, which rifin 
near Dijon, in Burgundy, runs noth 
weft through Champain and the ile a 
France, through Paris, &c. and croffin 
Normandy falls into the Britifh-channelj 
etween Hivre-de-grace and Honfleur. | 
SGRAFFIT, (grafiata, in painting, de 
notes fcratch. work, a method of paint 
ing in black and white only, not in fref, 
co, yet fuch as will bear the weather 
Sgraffit performs both the defign and 
painting all in one, It is chiefly ufed to 
embcllifh the fronts of palaces and other 
magnificent buildings. . 
SHACK, in antient cuftoms, a liberty of 
winter pafturage. In the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the 
manor has fhack; that i: a liberty of 
feeding his theep at pleafurein his tenants 
lands, during the fix winte months, 
SHACKLES, or SHAKLES. See the ars 
ticle SHAKLES. ; 
SHAD, alaufa, in ichthyolegy, a ‘peel 
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1, with the upper jaw bifid at 
ity, and {potted with black : 
fembles the common herring, 
jat account, fometimes called 
 hetring’: all the fins are 
ot ithat on the back: the 
ach forked. 
abra, in optics, a priva- 
ition of light, by the inter- 
on of an opake body; of it is a 
plane where the light is either altogether 
obftru&ted, or greatly weakened, by the 
intérpofition of fome opake body between 
jt-and the luminary. 
A fhadow of itfelf is invifible ; and.there- 
fore, when we fay we fee a fhadow, we 
partly mean that we fee bodies placed in 
the fhadow, and iiluminated by light re- 
fle&ted from collateral bodies ; and, part- 
ly, that we fee the confines of the light. 
See the article LiGHT, 
If the opake body that projects’ the fha- 
dow be perpendicular to the horizon, and 


the place it is projeéted on be horizontal, , 


the fhadow is called a right fhadow,; and 
fuch are the fhadows of men, trees, 
buildings, mountains, @c. But if the 
opake body be placed parallel to the 
horizon, the fhadow is called a verfed 
thadow ; as the arms of a man ftretched 
out,’ &e. 

The laws of the projection of SHADOWS 
from opake bedies. 1. Every opake bo- 
dy projeéts a fhadow in the fame direc- 
tion with its rays; that is, towards ‘the 
part. oppofite to the light. Hence, as 


either the luminary or the body changes ° 


place; the fhadow likewife changes. 2, 
Every opake body projeéts as many fha- 
dows as there are lumivaries to enlighten 
it. q. As the light of the luminary is 
more intent, the fhadow is the deeper : 


hence the intenfity of the thadow is mea- 


fured by the degrees of light that {pace 
is deprived of. 4, If a luminous fphere 
be equal to an opake one it illuminates, 
the thadow, which this latter projets, 
will be a cylinder, and confequently will 
be: propagated ftill equal to itfelf, to 
whatever diftance the luminary is capa- 
ble of acting ;, fo that if it be cot in any 
place, the plane of the fection will be a 
circle, equal to a great circle of the 
opake [phere. 5. If the lunrinous {phere 
be greater than the opake one, the fhadow 
will be conical. If, therefore, the fha- 
dow be cut by a plane, parallel to the 
bafe, the plane of the fe€tion will be a 
circle ; and that fo much tke lefs as it is 
a greater diftance from the bafe. 6, If 
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the luminous fphere be Jefs than) ag 
opake one, the fhadow will be a trun- 
cated cone; and, confequently, grows 
ftill wider and wider; and therefore, if 
cut by a plane, parallel to the fe&ion, 
that plane will bea circle, fo much ‘the .. 
greater as it is further from the bafe, 


Of SHADOWS from the fun. The fun be- 


ing valtly larger than the whole globe 
of the earth, muft give all its thadows 
pointed, by reafon itillumines more than 
half of them. 

In confequence of this demonfiration, 
we might. conclude, that all the fun’s 
fhadows mutt be lefs than the bodies that 
project them, and diminifhed more and 
more as they recede further and further. 
Now this would be true were there any 
relation between the body illuminated 
and, the body illumining ; but as all ob- 
jects on the earth are fo {mall in compa-~ 
rifon of that far, the diminution of their 
fhadows is imperceptible to the eye, — 
which fees them always equal; ‘2. @ 
either broader or narrower than the body’ 
that forms them: on this account all 
the fhadows caufed by the fun are made 
in parallels. 

From the whole it appears, that to find 
the fhadow of any body whatever oppoled 
to the fun, a line mult be drawn fromthe 
top of the luminary perpendicular to the - 
place where the foon.of the luminary is 
to be taken: and through this place an’ 
occult line is to be Grawn through one of * 


“the angles of the plan of the obje&, 


and another from the fun to the fame 
angle; and the interfection of the two 
lines will thew how far'the fhadow is to 
go: all the other lines muft be drawn 
parallel hereto. ; 

The thadows of the fun are equal in ob. 
jects of the fame height, though at a 
diftance from each other. See plate 


-CCXLIV. fig, 3. n° x, 


Experience teaches, that ftiles, or ele- 
vations of the fame height, removed 
to a diftance from each other, do yet 
project equal fhadows at the fame time: 
for they are lengthening and fhortening, 
in proportion as the fun comes nearer, » 
or recedes further off; one or other of 
which he is continually doing, 
For this reafon, when the fhadow of an - 
object is to be caft any way, you mutt 
determine the place of the fun, and the 
point underneath, to draw two occult 
lines from the fame, for the extremity of 
the fhadow; as herethe palilade A gives 
the extreme of its fhadow in B; «and if 
from 
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® from this point B, you draw ‘a point of 
fight C, this line BC will be the fhadow 
of the pallifade D, as wel! as that of A, 
and of al! the reft in the fame line ta the 
very point of fight, 

In effest, it muft be held for a certain 
maxim, that fhadows always retain the 
fame point of fight as the objedis, On 
the footing of this obfervation, that ob- 
jects of the fame height give equal fha- 
dows: if you would give the thadow of 
the palifades, E, F, which are of the 
fame height as A, D, take in your com- 
pafles the diftance A D, and fet it on the 
foot of the palifade E, by which you will 
have EG; then from G draw a line to 
the point of fight C; and thus you are 
to proceed, let the number of walks be 
ever fo great. 

Though the fun is made to appear in 
this Agure, it muft not be fuppofed that 
lie is fo near the objects; the defign be- 
ing only to thew, that the rays proceed 
from him in this manner, when at fuch 
a height, though far without the limits 
of the piece; as ibid. n° 2, which yet 
has the line for the foot of the object 
AB; and tholé of the rays of the fun 
C, C, C, becaufe thefe are always re- 
quired for finding the extremities of the 
fhadows. 

The thadow of the obje& O is found by 
continuing the line A B, and making it 
rife over the fteps, and againft the wall, 
till cur by the ray in the point S, by the 
rays paffing over the corner of the object, 
and from § drawing a line to the point 
» of fight T. 

To find the fhadow of the obje& P, it 
moft be remembered that the foot of the 
light muft always be fuppofed on the 
plane where the objeét is placed. Ac- 
cordingly, the ray C, cutting the little 
line AB, fhews how far the fhadow of 
the little obje&t P mutt go, to be thence 
drawn to the point of fight T, The ob- 
ject V cafts 11s fhadow all along, though 
in its way it defcends into a ditch, 

The thadow of the wall R is found by 
the fame rule as the reft; as appears 
from the lines A B and the ray C. 
Suadows by torch.light. The thadow of 
an ere&t pyramid by torch-light falls as 
it would by the light of the fun; and in 


both cafes there is but one line, whereon SHaDOWws on feveral paralll planes. The 


the vertical point of the pyramid will be, 
found, r, 

Upon the planes BCDE (pl. CCXLV. 
fig. x.) draw the diagonals EB and 
DC; through the central point F, raife 
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hould occafion one fhadow towards th 
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the perpendicular FA; and from th 
four points, B, C, D, E, draw lines 
the point A, and the pyramid will b 
erected, 

Then, to find its thadow, draw an in 
definite line from its bafis G of the illu. 
minating body, pafling through F; ang 
from the central flame of the torch E 
draw another line over the vertex of th 
pyramid in the line GF, till it cut the 
point I, which point will limit the tha 
dow of the pyramid. 
Lattly, draw a line from C tolI, ane 
another from E to I, and the triangle 
CIE willbe the thadow of the pyra 
mid, To gain the fhadow of ‘an in 
verted pyramid, draw perpendicular line 
from the angular points of its bafe, and 
form the fubjacent plane, by mean 
thereof, after the manner direéted fo 
the fun, 
And from all the angles of this plan 
draw lines to the bafe of the torch Gj 
then from H, the central point of the 
flame, draw other lines touching all the 
angles of the bafe of the inverted pyra 
mid, and dividing thofe of the plane, 
whereby the thadow will be defined. 
Shadows from the fun are caft al} the 
fame way, and have the fame difpofi. 
tion; it being impoffible that the fur 


eaft, and another towards the weft, aj 
the fame time. , 
It is true, in different times of the day 
it makes this difference; but never in on 
and the fame hour. 

But the torch, candle, aad lamp, hav 
always this effe&t; for in what place fo. 
ever one of thefe luminaries be found, 
provided there be a number of object 
about them, the thadows will:be calt va. 
rious ways; fome to the ealt, fome te 
the weft, fome to the north, and other 
to the fouth, according to the fituatior 
of the objects around the \uminary : the 
foot of which, here repiefented by Ay 
(:bid. fig. 2.) ferves as acommon cen 
ter, from which they all proceed: and 
the flame; here reprefentel by B, thew: 
where they are to termimte, though at 
different diftances; as the neareft pro- 
duce the fhorteft fhadows and the re 
moteft the longeft. 


firft plane here is the floor, whereon the 
chair A (plate CCXLIV. fig. 3. n° 3. 
ftands ; the fecond plane isthe upper part 
of the table, parallel to the firft, and 
may be either above or bebwit. There 

migh 
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© thight alfo be more of thefe planes, 
» wherein to find the foot of the illuminat- 
| ing body, in order to come at the fha- 
» dow of the obje&t, Suppofe the foot cf 
the illuminating body to be C, and the 


upper flame B; from the points C and © 


B draw lines through the upper and un- 
der parts of the obje& D, whica will 
_ give the thadow E upon the table 

To find the thadow of the chair A, which 
is placed on the ground, determine the 
foot of the luminary on the table in C 
on the ground: this is eafy by the fol- 
lowing inftruftions, From the point of 
diftance, which is here fuppofed to be 
without the limits of the paper, draw a 
line through the foot of the table F ; 
then from the angle G upon the table let 
fall a perpendicular, cutting the line F 
in the point H, and from H draw a pa- 
rallel to the bafe H [, which is equal to 
the upper part of the table, and will di- 
rect tothe thing required. For drawing 
a line from the point of fight K, through 
the foot of the luminary C, to the extre- 
mity of the table L; from the fame point 
L, let fall a perpendicular to HI, which 
will give the point M. 

Then from M draw a line to the point 
of fight K, in which line MK the toot 
of the luminary will be found. 

To determine the precife point, let fall a 
perpendicular from the point C, which, 
cutting the line MH, will give the point 
N for the foot of the luminary. 

This point N being thus found, there 
will be no difficulty in finding the fhadow 
of the chair A, the method being the 
fame as for the other objects taught be- 
fore, that is, from the foot of the buss) 
nary N draw lines through ail the angies 
of the plane of the chair, and other lines 
through the upper part of the chair from 
the luminary B; thefe latter, by inter- 
fe&ting the former, exprefs the bounds 
of the fhadow. For the reft, the. figure 
gives fufficient direétions. 

When two luminaries fhine on the fame 
object, two fhadows mutt be produced ; 
each of the luminaries occafioning its re- 
{peétive fhadow, and that in proportion 
to the circumftances of the Juminary. 

If fuch luminaries, when at equal di- 
ftances be equal, the fhadows themfelves 
muft be equal: but if there be any dif- 
proportion, that is, if one of them be a 
little bigger than the other, or one of 


them a little nearer the object than the | 


‘ ether, the fhadows will be unequal, 
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Thus the object O, (pl, CCXLV. fig. 3.} 
being illuminated by two candles, the one 
near at hand in P, the other farther off 
in Q, it ts evident the fhadow of the 
candle P, will be deeper than that of the 
candle Q, as is expreffed in the figure. 
The rules tor fuch fhadows are the fame 
with thofe already given, both for the 
fun and the torch. 

From what has been obferved before may 
be drawn this conclufion, that the fame 
object may. project fhadows of divers 
forms, though ftill illumined on the fame 
fide; the fun giving one form, the torch 
another, and the day-light no precife 
form at all. ' 

The fun always makes its fhadow equal 
to the object, that is, projects it parallel- 
wife, 

Itis certainly of confequence to all paint- 
ers, engravers, &c. to obferve thefe rules 
precifely, and not to take the rules for 
candles, lamps, and the like, in lieu 
thereof, as is too frequently done. 

The thadow of a torch or flambeau, is 
not projected in parallel lines, but in rays 
proceeding from a center, whence the 
fhadow is never equal to the body, but 
always bigger, and grows more fo as it 
recedes farther off. It appears thereforea 
grofs abule to reprefent the fhadow of a 
torch like that of the fun, and the fha- 
dow of the fun, like that of a candle, 
when the difference is fo confiderable. 
There is a third kind of fhadow, neither 
produced by the fun nora torch; but 
only a fine funny day, which wanting 
ftrength to finifh and define its form, oc- 
cafions a dimpe(s near the object. Now 
for this there 1s no certain rule, but every 
body conducts it at difcretion. 

All thele fhadows, both of the fun, of 
the torch, and of the day-light, muft ap- 
pear darker than the parts of objects not 


, Ulumined; and that part of the fhadow 


that is moft remote from the object muk& 
be ftill darker than that nearer it, 


SHADOW, in geography, The inhabitants 


of the terraqueous globe of the earth ree 
ceive different denominations, according 
to the different ways wherein their fha- 
dows are projected; as afcii, amphifcii, 
heterofcii, and perifeii. See the articles 
Ascu, &ce, 


SHADOW, in painting, an imitation of a 


real fhadow, effected by gradually height-. 
ening and darkening the colours of fuch 
figures, as by their difpofitions cannot 
receive any direct rays from the luminary 

; ‘that 
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that is fuppofed to enlighten the piece. 
The management of the fhadows and 
lights makes what the painters call claro- 
obfcuro. See CLARO, OBSCURO, 
_Genefis of curves by SHADOWS. See the 

article CURVE, 

SHAFT of a column, in building, is the 

body thereof between the bafe and capi- 
tal: fo called from its ftraightnefs, See 
the article CoLUMN, 
The term thaft is alfo ufed for the fpire 
of a church-fteeple, and for the tunnel 
of achimney, See the articles Spire 
and CHIMNEY. 

SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow 
entrance into the mine, See MINE. 


SHAFTSBURY, a borough of Dorfet-_ 


fhire, twenty-five miles north-ealt of Dor- 
chefter ; from whence the noble family 
of Cooper took the title of earl. 
It feds two members to parliament. 
SHAG, or SuaGG, in ornithology, a fpe- 
cies of pelican, brown underneath, with 
twelve feathers in the-tail; being very 
like the cormorant in fhape, but of a dif- 
ferent colour: it is about the fize of a 
well fed duek, and is known among au- 
thors by the names corvus aquaticus mi- 
nor, and graculus palmipes. 
SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, in com- 
merce, a kind of grained-leather, prepa- 
red, as is fuppofed, of the fkin of a {pe- 
cies of fqualus, or hound-fifh, called the 
fhagree, or fhagrain; and much ufed in 
covering cafes, books, &c. 
Tt is imported from Conftantinople, Tau- 
ris, Tripoli, Algiers, and from fome 
parts of Poland, where it is prepared in 
the following manner; the fkin being 
- ftretched out is firft cOvered over with 
multard-feed, which is bruifed upon it : 
and being thus expofed to the weather 
for fome days, it is then tanned. 
The beft is of a brownifh colour, as the 
white fort is the worlt : it is extremely 
hard; yet, when fteeped in water, it 
becomes foft and pliable; and being fa- 
fhioned into cafe-covers, it readily takes 
any colour, as red, green, yellow, black, 


according to the fancy of the work- — 


man. 
Each fhagreen fkin pays, on importa- 


tion, a duty of Pia d. and draws back, 
100 
‘ 51% 
on exportation, 4-— d. 
: 100 
SHAKLES, ina thip, are the rings with 


which the parts are fhut fat, by lafhing 
‘the port-bar to them, There are allo 
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fhakles put tipon bilbow-bolts, for co 
fining the men who hawe deferved co 
poral punifhment, 

SHALLOP, or SHaLLOOP, a particula 
fort of fhip. See the article Suir, 

SHAMADE, or CHaMaps. See the ar 
ticle CHAMADE. 

SHAMBLES, among mimers, a fort o 
niches, or landing places, left at fucl 
diftances in the adits of mines, that th 
the fhovel-men may conveniently thro 
up the ore from fhamble to fhamble, ti 
it comes to the top of the mine. Se 
the articles DigGinc, Mine, &e. 

SHAMMY, or CHAMOIS-LEATHER, 
kind of leather, dreffed either in oil o 
tanned; and much efteemed for its foft 
nefs, pliancy, and being capable of bear 
ing foap without hurt. 
The true fhammy is prepared of th 
fkin of the chamois-goat. See the ar 
ticle CHAMOIS. 
In France, @c. fome wear the tkin crude 
without any preparation; it is alfo ufed 
forthe purifying mercury, which is dong 
by pafling it through the pores of thi 
fkin, which are very clofes See the a 
ticle MERCURY. 
The true chamois leather is counterfeites 
with common goat, kid, and even fheep: 
fkin ; the practice of which makes a par 
ticular profeffion, called by the Frenc 
chamoifure. Toe laft is the leaft efteem 
ed, yet fo popular, and fuch vaft qua 
tities prepared, efpecially about Orleans 
Marfeilles, and Tholoufe, that it mz 
not be amifs to give the method of pre 
paration. 

The manner of chamoifing, or of pre 
paring theep, goat, or kid-fkins in oi 
in imitation ef chamois. . 
The tkins being wathed, drained, ant 
fmeared over with quick-lime, on th 
flefhy fide, are folded in two, lengt 
wife, the wool outwards, and laid a 
heaps, and fo left to ferment eight days 
or if they had been left to dry after flea 
ing, for fifteen days. 
Then they are wafhed out, drained 
and half-dried, laid on a wooden leg o 
horfe, the wool ftripped off with a roun 
ftaff for the purpofe, and laid in a wea 
pit, the lime whereof had been ufed be 
fore, and had lott the greateft part 
its force. 
After twenty-four hours they are teke 
out, and left to drain tweaty-four more: 
‘then put in another ftrong pit. Thi 
done, they are taken out, drained,. am 
put in again by turns; which begins ¢ 
; 7 difpo 


- 
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ifpofe them to take oil : and this prac- 
fice they continue for fix weeks in fum- 
mer, or three months in winter; at the 
)nd whereof they are wafhed out, laid 
on the wooden Jeg, and the furface of the 
fkin on the wool fide peeled off, to ren- 
fer them the fofter ; then, made into par- 
cels, fteeped a night in the river; in 
winter, more; ftretched fix or feven over 
pne another, on the wooden leg; and 
he knife paffed ftrongly on the fieth fide, 
o take off any thing fuperfluous, and 
render the {kin {mooth. 
hen they are ftretched as before, in the 
river, and the fame operation repeated on 
the wool-fide; then thrown into a tub of 
water with bran in it, which is brewed 
among the fkins till the greateft part ftick 
to them; and then feparated into diftinét 
tubs, till they fwell and rife of themfelves 
above the water. 
_By this means, the remains of the lime 
are cleared out: they are then wrung 
out, hung up to dry on ropes, and fent 
to the mill, with the quantity of oil ne- 
| ceffary to fcour them : the beft oil is that 
Lof ftock-fith, 
| Here they are firft thrown in bundles in- 
to the river for twelve hours, then laid 
in the mil! trough, and: fulled without 
| oil till they be well foftened; then oiled 
Pwith the hand, one by one, and thus 
formed into parcels of four {kins each, 
| which are milled and dried on cords a 
/fecond time, then a third; then oiled 
| again and dried, 
This procefs is repeated as often as ne- 
ceflity requires: when done, if there be 
| any moilture remaining, they are dried 
Lin a‘ ftove, and made up into parcels 
| wrapped up in wool; after fome time 
they are opened to the air, but wrapped 
| up again as before, till fuch time as the 
| oil feems to have loft all its force, which 
| it ordinarily does in twenty-four hours. 
The fkins are then returned from the mill 
_ to the chamoifer to be feoured ; which is 
done by putting them into a lixivium of 
-wood-athes, working.and beating them 
in it with poles, aid leaving them to 
fteep till the lye have had its effect; then 
wrung out, fteeped in another lixivium, 
wrung again, and this repeated till all 
the greafe and oilbe purged out. They 
are then half dried, and paffed over a 
fharp-edged iron inftrument, placed per- 
pendicular in a block, which opens, 
| foftens, and makes them gentle: laftly, 
» they are thoroughly dried, and paffed 
over the fame inftruntent again, which 
Vou. IV, 
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finifhes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of fhammy, 
Kid and goat-ikins are chamoifed in the 
fame manner as thofe of theep, except- 
ing that the hair is taken off without 
the ufe of any lime; and that when 
brought from the mill they undergo a” 
particular preparation called ramalling, 
the molt deiicate and difficult of all the 
others. , 
Tt confifts in this, that as foon as brought 
from the mill they are fteeped in a fit 
lixivium: taken out, ftretched ona round 
wooden leg, and the hair fcraped off with 
the knife; this makes them {mooth, ang 
in working caft a fine nap. The diffe 
culty is in fcraping them evenly, 
SHANK, in the manege, that part of 2 - 
horfe’s fore-lez which lies betwéen the 
knee and the fetlock. Bem 
SHANK-PAINTER, ina fhip, a fhort chain 
fattened under the fore-fhrouds, by a 
bolt, to the fhip’s fide; having at the 
other end a rope {pliced to the chain, on 
which the after. part of the anchor refts 
when it lies by the thip’s fide. 
SHANKER, or Cuancre, in medicine, 
a malignant ulcer, ufually occafioned by 
fome venereal diforder. See the articles 
GONORRHOEA and Pox. : 
Shankers are generally fituated on thofe. 
parts which have a fine and tender covers 
ing, as the inward duplicature of the pree 
puce in men, the infide of the pudenda 
in women, the nipples of nurfes, and the 
lips and tongue of proftitutes ; in very - 
bad cafes they will appear on the dorfum 
penis, as well as on the pubes and infide 
of the thighs. 4 
In the cure off recent faanker, Aftruc 
firtt orders bleeding, to abate the inflam- 
mation, then fomentations to refolve the. 
induration; not omitting mercurials in 
the mean time, but fo as to avoid a fali- 
vation. After which he advifes the ufe 
of fudorific deco&tions of china, farfapa- 
rilla, guaiacum, and {aflafras boiled with 
antimony. In flight fhankers, he re- 
commends an ointment made of lapig 
calaminaris, half an ounce; of folphur 
and quickfilver, each one dram; which 
are to be mixed with a fufficient quantity 
of turpentine to make an ointment, 
Cockburn fays, any fhanker may be 
* cured with an ointment of quickfilver 
and ttrpentine, without farther trouble; _ 
and Heifter approves of the fame method, 
Turner fays, he always found {moaking 
the parts with cinnabar fuccefsful in 
fhancrous ulcerations gn the glans and 
17 B ; prepyce 
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prepuce of men, 
{inus pudoris of women, His method was, 
to throw a dram of cinnabar on a hot 
iron, letting a fume :-tend through a 
funnel, or a feat perforated like a clofe- 
{tool all round the difeafed parts. ‘This 
was done every day, and fometimes 
twice a day, for a week; the iron being 
hot enovgh to raife a flame with fmoak, 
but not fo fiery hot as to make it inftant- 

ly confume in flame alone. 

SHANNON, the largeft river in Ireland, 
which rifing in the county of Leftrim, 
runs fouthwards, dividing the provinces 
of Leinfer and Connaught; and then 
turning fouth-weft, runs through the 

, province of Munfter ; and pafling by the 
city of Limeric, afterwards falls into the 
weftern or Atlantic ocean. 

SHARE of a plough, that part which cuts 
the ground, the extremity forwards be- 
ing covered with a fharp-pointed iron, 
called the point of the fhare; and the end 
of the wood behind, the tail of the fhare. 
See the article PLOUGH. 

The length of the whole fhare, from point 
to fail, according to Tull, fhould be 
three feet nine inches: at the top of the 
iron it has an upright piece, called the 
fin; and near the iron, at the other end, 
there is an oblong fquared hollow, call- 
ed the focket ; the ufe of which is to re- 
ceive the bottom of the fheat. Near the 
tait there is a thin plate of iron, well ri- 
vetted to the wood; by means of this 
plate the tail of the fhare is held firmly to 
the hinder fheat of the plough by a {mall 
iron pin, with a {crew at the end, anda 
nut fcrewed on it, on the inner or right 
fide of the fheat, ® 

The point of the fhare is that part in 
which it does not run up into the fin: 
this point is generally made of three 
inches and a half in length, and fhould 
be flat underneath and round at top, and 
the lower part of it muft be of hard fteel. 
The edge of the fin fhould alfo be well 
fteeled, and fhould make an acute angle 
with the fhare. 

The focket is a fort of mortife ; it fhould 
be a foot long, and about two inches 
.deep: the fore end of it muft not be per- 
pendicular, but oblique, conformable 
to the end of the fheat which enters into 
it. The upper edge of the fore part 
mutt be always made to bear againft the 
fheat; but if this end of the focket 
‘fhould not be quite fo oblique as the 
fheat, it may be helped by paring off a 
final] part of the wood at the point, 
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of two {pecies of fqualus, diftinguifhed 
their different colours, blue and whi 
See the article SQuALUS. 
The blue thark, with a triangular foff 
on the back, and ro foramina at t 
eyes, is a moft terrible fith of pre 
growing to fix, feven, cor eight feet 
Jength, and confiderably thick in prj 
portion: the mouth is large, and fi 
nifhed with large broad teeth, fome | 
them ferrated at the edges. | 
The white fhark is flat-backed, and hi 
more numerous teeth than the precedif 
fpecies, being the largeft of the whq 
genus of (quali; and weighing, when fy 
grown, not lefs than a thoufand pound 
itis called by authors Jamia, and can 
carcharius. 
There is alfo another fpecies called ¢l 
zygena, or hammer-headed fhark. 
the article ZYGANA,. 

SHARP, in mufic, a kind of artificl 
note; for the character and ufe of whic 
fee the articles CHARACTER, FLA 
SCALE, &e, 

SHarRP, in the fea-language, fignifies_ 
hale taut, or tight. 

SHARPING corn, a cuftomary gift 
corn, faid to be half a bufhel, for 
plough-land, which the farmers pay 
fome parts of England to their {mi 
every Chriftmas, for fharping t 
plough-irons, harrow-tines, &c. 

SHARPLING, one of the many nam 
for the gafterofteus. See the artig 
GASTEROSTEUS. 

SHASTER, or SHASTRAM, 2 facred boa 
containing the religion of the Bania 
it confitts of three traés; the firft 
which contains their moral law ; the 
cond, the ceremonial; and the thir 
delivers the peculiar obfervances for eal 
tribe of Indians. 

SHAW, in our old writers, fignifies 
grove of trees. 

SHEADING, aterm uled in the Ifle 
Man fora riding, tything, or divifion 
that ifle; the whole beng divided in 
fix of thefe fheadings; ia each of whit 
there is a coroner or cenftable, who 
appointed by the delivery of a rod at tl 
tinewald-court, or annuél convention. 

SHEARING, or SHEERING, See the a 
ticle SHEERING. 

SHEAT of a plough, 2 yart paffing thr 
the beam, and fattened tthe fhare. $ 
the articles PLouGH and SHARE. 

SHEATHING, in the fa-language, 
the cafing that part of a hip, which ’ 


, 5 Hb 
> be under water, with fir-board of an 
"inch thick; firft laying hair and tar, 
| mixed together, under the boards, and 
then nailing them on, in order to pre- 
vent worms from eating the fhip’s bot- 
| tom, 

SHEATS, ina hhip, are ropes bent to the 
' clews of the fails; ferving, in the lower 
fails, to haul aft the clews of the fail; 
» but, in top-fails, they ferve to haul home 
| the clew of the fail clofe to the yard-arm. 
SHEEP, ovis, in zoology, a well known 
genus of quadrupeds, the horns of which 
are hollow, bent backward, twifted, and 
rugofe: the fore-tecth are eight, and the 
hinder ones are narrower than the others: 
there are no canine, or dog-teeth. 
Authofs mention feveral fpecies of fheep, 
3. The common kind, with comprefled 
and lunated horns; a very valuable, and 
not uncomely creature, ‘covered with a 
thick and deep wool, curled and twilted, 
2. The cretic fheep, with erect and fpi- 
ral horns, and about the fize of the com- 
mon kind, which it greatly refembles in 
form, 3. The angola-fheep, with pen- 
dulous ears, a lax dewlap, and with the 
back of the head prominent: this fpe- 
cies differs greatly from the common 
kind. 

As to the choice of fheep to breed, the 
ram fhould be young, and his fkin of 
the fame colour with his wool, for the 
lambs will be of the fame colour with 
his fkin. He fhould have a large long 
body, a broad forehead, round, and well 
vifing, large eyes, and ftrait and fhort 
noftrils. ‘The polled theep, that is thofe 
which have no horns, are found to be 
the beft breeders. The ewe fhould have 


| fall, but fhort, clean and nimble legs, 

and a thick deep wool covering her all 

over. To know whether they be found 

or not, the farmer fhould examine the 

wool, that none of it be wanting, and 

fee that the gums be red, the teeth white 

and even, the brifket-fkin red, the wool 

firm, the breath fweet, and the feet not 
hot. Two years old is the belt time 
for. beginning to breed, and their firlt 

lambs fhould not be kept too long, to 
weaken them by fuckling, but be fold as 
foon as conveniently may be. They will 
breed advantageoufly, till they are feven 
years old. 

The farmers have a method of knowing 
the age of a fheep, as that of a horfe is 
_ known by the mouth, When a fheep is 
» one fhear, as they expref$ it, it has two 
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a broad back, a large bending neck,’ 
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broad teeth before; when it is two fhears 
it will have four; when three, fix; and 
when four, eight: after this their mouths 
begin to break. The difference of land 
makes a very great difference in the fheep. 
The fat paftures breed ftrait, tall fheep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed 
{quare fhort ones; woods and mountains 
breed tail and flender theep; but the beft 
of all are thofe bred upon new-plowed 
Jand, and dry grounds. On the con- . 
trary, all wet and moift lands are bad 
for theep, efpecially fuch as are fubjeét 
to be overflowed, and to have fand and 
dirt left on them. The falt marfhes are, 
however, an exception to this general 
rule, for their faltne(s makes amends for 
their moifture; any thing of falt, by rea- 
fon of its drying quality, being of great 
advantage to theep, 

Sheep’s dung is one of the beft manures 
we know, fucceeding better on cold lands 
than any other dung whatever; but as 
it is not fo eafily collected as the dung 
of large animals, it is commonly con- 
veyed to the land, it is intended for, by 
folding the fheep upon it. See the articles 
DunG and FOLDING, 

Sheep. ftealing, or killing them, in order 
to obtain their fat, &c, is felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen 
manufacture, is the cutting off, with large 
fheers, the too long nap, in order to 
make the cloth more fmooth and even. 
See the article CLOTH. ’ 

SHEERING, in the fea-language; when a 
fhip is not fteered fteadily, they fay the 
fheers, or goes fheering; or, when at 
anchor, fhe in and out, by means 
of the current of the tide, they alfo fay 
fhe fheers. 

SHEERS, in a fhip, are two matfts fet 
acrofs at the upper end of each other ; a 
contrivance generally ufed for fetting or 
taking out the malts of a fhip, where 
there is no hulk to do that office. 

SHEEVES, or SHIVERS. See SHIVERS. 

SHEFFIELD, a market town of Yorks 
fhire, 38 miles fouth-weft of York. 

SHEFFORD, a market-town of Bedford- 
fhire, feven miles fouth of Bedford. 

SHEFFNEL, a market-town of Shropthire, 
fourteen miles eaft of Shrewfbury. : 

SHEIK, an officer in the mofques of Egypt, 
whofe bufinefs is the fame with that of 
the imams of Conftantinople. See Imam, 

SHEIK-BELLET, in the turkifh affairs, a 
magiftrate, anfwering to the mayor of a 


city with us, 
17B2 SHEILDS, 
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feeond, all thofe thells compofed of two 
| parts, or valves, under the name of bi- 
valves; and the third, all fhells com- 
pofed of fevéral parts, or valves, under the 
name of multivalves. See BIVALVES, 
MULTIVALES, and UNIVALVE. 
This method takes in all the thells hi- 
therto known; the land, as well as the 
fea-thells, being all comprehended under 
one or other of the ferefaid divifions: 
indeed, all *the recent land-fhells are 
univalves; but the foffil-thells belong 
to all che three feries. See plate CCXLVI. 
Foffil-Sne..s, thofe found buried at great 
depths in earth, and often immerfed in 
the hardeft ftoness ‘Thefe foffil-fhells, 
as well as thofe found lying on the fea- 
fhore, make an excellent manure, efpe- 
cially for cold clayey lands; upon which 
it does not produce nearly fo great an ef- 
fe& for the two firft years, as it does in 
the fucceeding ones; the reafon of which 
is, that it is not then fofficiently mixed, 
but in fucceeding time it breaks itfelf in- 
to 2 number of very fimall particles, and 
thee all become intimately blended with 
the molecules of earth, and produce their 
effe& more properly, 

Polifbing of SHELLS. See POLISHING. 

SHELTIE, a fmall but ftrong kind of 

horfé, fo called from Shetland, or Zet- 

land, where they are produced, 

SHEPPEY, an ifland at the mouth of the 

river Medway, making part of the coun- 

ty of Kent. 

SHEPTON MALLET, a market-town, fif- 

teen miles /outh-weft of Bath. 

SHERARDIA, in botany, a genus of 
| plants, belonging to the tetrandria-mo- 
nogynia clas ; its flower is monopetalous 
and tubular, divided into four fegments 
at the limb and its fruit is an oblong 
body, feparable longitudinally into two 
oblong feeds, convex on one fide, and 
plane on the other, and with three points 
at their fummit. 

SHERBORN, a market-town, 12 miles 
fouth-welt of York. 

SHERBRO, a fort at the mouth of the 
river Sherbro, in Guinea, formerly in the 
poffeffion of the Englith, 

SHERENESS, a fort on the north-weft 
part of the ifle of Sheppey, fituated at the 
mouth of the river Medway, to defend 
its entrance, 

SHERIFF, an officer in each county of 
England, nominated by the king, in- 
vefted with a judicial and minilfterial 
pewer, and who takes place of every 
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nobleman in the county, during the time 
of his office. His judicial authority cone 
fits in hearing and determining caufes in 
his county-court, and in keeping the 
peace of the, county 5 he being by the 
common law the principal confervator of ° 
the peace there ; for which reafon he is 
to affilt the juftices, and raife the poffe 
comitatus when occafion requires; and 
fuch perfons, as on a hue and cry he fhall 
apprehend upon fufpicion of felony, he. 
is to commit to prifon; he may alfo im- 
prifon any one who breaks the peace in 
his prefence. “The minifterial office of 
the fheriff confifts in proclaiming ftatutes, 
and making returns of writs for electing 
knights of the thire, @c. He colle&ts the 
king’s rents, feizes the profits of lands 
forfeited, and the goods of felons, levies 
the king’s debts, fines, amercements, 
&c. and is accountable to the king for 
the profits of the county, on which ac- 
count the fum of 4ooo |. is fet apart an- 
nually allowed to the theriffs of the feve- 
ral counties of England, to help them to 
pafs their accounts, and to defray their 
expences at the affizes, @c. where no fhe- 
riff is obliged to keep a table for the en- 
tertainment of any perfons but thofe of 
his own retinue; neither is he-to have 
above forty fervants in livery, or lefs than 
twenty attending him, It is alfo his of- 
fice to execute the writs and proceffes out 
of the king’s court ; and no procefs is to 
be ferved but by the fheriff. He returns 
juries for trials, as well in civil as in cri- 
minal cafes, except where there is caufe 
of challenge againft him, ,tn which cafe 
they are to be returned by the coroner, 
And, laftly, the fheriff is to fee that cri- 
minals are executed, and the order of law 
obferved in putting them to death. »A 
fheriff has wlually under him an under- 
fheriff, bailiffs, and a gaoler, for all of 
whom he is anfwerable. An under- 
theriff ought always to have his deputy in 
the courts of juftice, in order to receive 
their commands, and give an account of 
bufinefs, @c, Allreturns made by the un 
der-fheriff are in the name of the high- 
fheriff; for every default in the execution 
of his office, either by fraud or negleét, the 
high-theriff is amerceable in the exchequer, 
On the death of any fheriff, the under~ . 
fheriff fhall officiate in his name, tillano- — 
ther is appointed, and alfo to be anfwer- 
able, Ge. 
In London, the lord maver and citizens 
eleét their fheriffs; and by a by-law. of 
the 


* 
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the city, if any perfon refufe to take upon 
him the office, he is to pay 4201. fine, 


' unlefs he makes oath that he is not worth 


10,000 |. 


Ee BREAD, among the Hebrews, 
_ the name given to thofle loaves of bread 
which the priefts placed every fabbath-. 


day upon the golden table in the fanétu- 


. ary. ‘The thew-bread confifted of twelve 


loaves, according to the number of the 
tribes ; thefe were ferved up hot on the 
fabbath-day, and at the fame time the 


_ ftale ones which had been expofed all the 


week were taken away. It was not law- 
ful for any one to eat of thofe loaves but 
the priefts only : this offering was accom- 


panied with falt and frankincenfe, which 


was burnt upon the table at the time they 
fet on freth loaves. 


- SHIELD, an antient weapon of defence, 


in the form of a light buckler, borne on 
the arm, to turn off lances, darts, &c. 


SHIELD, in heraldry, the efcutcheon or field 


on which the bearings of coats of arms 
are placed. See ESCUTCHEON. 


_ SHILLING, an englifh filver.coin. See 


the article COIN. 

It is obferved that there were no fhillings 
or twelve-penny pieces in England till the 
year r504. when they were firlt coined 
by Henry VIII. 


SHINGLES, in building, fmall pieces of 


wood, or quartered oaken boards, fawn 
to a certain (cantling, or, as is more ufual, 
cleft to about an inch thick at one end, 
and made like wedges, four or five inches 


broad, and eight or nine inches long. 


Shingles are alfo ufed inftead of tiles or 
flates, efpecialiy for churches and fteeples: 
however this covering is dear ; yet where 
tiles ave very {carce, and a light cover- 
ing is required, it is preferable,to thatch ; 

and where they are made of good oak, 


; cleft, and not fawed, and wel! feofamed 
in water and the fun, they make a fure, 


light, and durable covering. 


The building is firft. to be covered all 
over with boards, and the fhingles nailed 


upon them. 


BHINGLES, in medicine, a ‘kind of herpes, 


See the article HERPES. 


SHIP, xavis, a general name for all large 


veffels with fai's, fit for navigation on the 


fea; except galleys, which go with oars 


and ,fmack-tails. See. NAVIGATION, 
_ Naval AFFairs, and Navy. 
“A fhip is undoubtedly the nobleft ma- 


- chine that ever was invented ; and con- 


Gifts of fo many parts, that it ‘would re- 
_'guire a whoie yolume to defcribe it mi- 
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’ fprit-fail top; 16, flying jib-boon 


'§9, halliards; 60, lifts; 61, 


S Hi 

sutely. However, we hall 4 
to fatisfy the reader the more 
this head, as it is an article of the 
importance, of which no g 
fhould be ignorant: and firkt to 
idea of the feveral parts and me 
a fhip, both external and internal 
their refpeGtive names in the | 
guage, in plate CCXLVII, is 
fented a thip of war of the firk ral 
rigging, &c. at anchor; where J 
car-head ; B, the fore. chains; 
main-chains; D, the mizzen-cha 
the entring-port; F, the hawle-he 
the poop-lanterns ; H, the chelg- 
the head; K, the ftern. 
L, the bow/prit; 1, 2, yard an 
3, gammoning; 4, horfe; 5,6 
6, {prit-fail fheets; 7, pendants; 
and pendants ; 9» halliards; 7 
11, clew-lines; ‘x2, fprit-fail | 
13, bunt-lines; 14, ftanding 


flying jib-ftay and fail; 18, 
fheets; 20, horfes. 
M, the {prit-fail top-maft; ary fh 
2%, 23, yard and fail; 24, fi 
lifts; 26, braces and pendants;3 
28, jack. ftaff; 29, truck ; 30,! 
N, the fore matt; 31, runner af 
32, 33, throuds; 34, laniards; 
and laniard ; 36, preventer-ftays 
ard; 375 woolding the matt; 
and ‘fail; 39, horfes; 40, top; 4 
foot ; 42, jeers; 43, yard-tad 
lifts; 45, braces and pend 
fheets; 47, fore-tacks; 48, | 
and bridles; 49, fore ”bunt- 
fore leech-lines 5; 51, fore top-t 
puttock-fhrouds. 4 
O, the fore-top-maft ; 53, 54 


z= 


and laniards ; 55, yard and fail; 


and fail; 57, runner; 58, t 


pendants; 62, horfes; 63, cle 
64, bow-lines and bridles; { 
tackles ; 66, fheets ; 67, buntel 
crofs-trees; 69, cap. 4 
P, the fore-top gallant-maft 
fhrouds and laniards; 72, yar 
73, back-ftays; 745 ftays 7 
clew-lines ; 77, braces and 
78, bow-lines and bridles; 79 
80, truck; 81, flageftaff-ftay 
of lord high-admiral, ; 
Q_, the main-maft; 83, 84) 
85, laniards; 86, runner an 
87, pendant of the gornet; 88 
ditto. 89, fail ef ditto, go, 
preventer-ftay ; 92, ftay-tac 


A First Rate Sum of War ,with Rigging &e. 
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the matt ; 94, jeers; 95, yard- 
96, lifts; 97, braces and pen- 
horfes; 99, theets; 100, 
‘yo1, bow-lines and bridles ; 
ow-foot; 103, top-rope; 104, 
15, bunt-lines ; 106, leech-lines ; 
‘d and fail, 
main-top-maft ; 108, 109, fhrouds 
ards; 110, yard and fail; rx, 
ethrouds ; 112, back-ftays; 113, 
114, flay-fail and ftay and halli- 
415, tunnets; 116, halliards ; 


dants ; 120, horfes; 121, theets ; 
jow-lines and bridles ; 123, bunt- 
5124, reef-tackles; 125, crofs- 
126, cap. £ 
le main-top gallant-maft; 127, 
| fhrouds and laniards; 129, yard 
il; 130, back-ftays; 131, ftay; 
tay-fail and halliards ; 133, lifts ; 
braces and pendants; 135, bow- 
nd bridles; 136, clew-lines; 137, 
if; 138, truck; 139, flag-{taff- 
140, flag-ftandard, 
mizzen-maft ; 141, 142, fhrouds 
hiards ; 143, pendants and burtons ; 
d and fail ; 145, crow-foot; 146, 
147, pendant-lines ; 148, peck- 
P3149, ftay-fail; 150, ftay; x51, 
and fpann; 152, top; 153, crofs 
ard; 154, crofs jack-lifts; 3155, 
ick-braces ; 156, crofs jack-flings, 
} mizzen-top-maft; 157, 158, 
Sand laniards; 159, yard and 
back-ftays; 161, ftay; 162, 
3 163, lifts; 164, braces and 
iss 165, bow-lines and bridles ; 
#8; 167, clew-lines ; 168, ftay- 
9, crofs-trees; x70, cap; 171, 
ty 172; : 
174, flag-union; 175, enfign- 
76, truck; 177, enfign; 178, 
der ; 179, bower-cable, 
thave pointed out the external 
is, rigging, &c. an account of 


articles Mast, Hutt, Rope, 
Be. 

‘CCXLVIII. is reprefented the 
if a firit rate fhip of war, fhew- 
nfide thereof: where A is the 
ontaining, 1, the ftem; 2, the 
he head, or cut-water ; 3, the 
ad upper cheek ; 4, the tail- 
", the igure; 6, the gratings ; 
brackets; 8, the falfe {tem ; 9, 
palt-hooks ; to, the haufe-hole ; 
) ‘bulk-bead, forward; 12, the 
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fis; 118, clew-lines ; 119, braces 


flag-ftaff-ftay ; ¥73, ° 


h may be feen under their red » 


$33, the cat-Look; 14, ne-- 
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ceflary feats; x5, the manger within 
board; 16, the bow-fprit, | > 
ings; 18, the partners of the fore-maft ; 
19, the gun-wale ; 20, the belfry 5, 21, 
the funnel for the fmoak; 22, the gang~ 
way going off the fore-caftle; 23, the 
fore-caftle guns. z 
C, in the fore-caftle; 24, the door of 
the bulk-head, forward ; 25, the officers 
cabbins ; 26, the ftair-cale; 27, the 
fore-top-fail-fheet bits; 28, the beams ; 
29, the car-lines, 
D, the middle-gun-deck forward ; 30, 
the fore-jeer bits ; 31, the oven and fur- 
nace of copper ; 32, the captain’s cook 
room ; 33, the ladder, or way up into 
the fore-caftle, 
E, the lower-gun-deck forward; 34, 
the knees fore and aft; 35, the {pirker- 
ings, or the firft ftreak next to each 


B, upon the fore-caftle; 17, the grat- . 


deck ; the next under the beams being - 


called clamps; 36, the beams of the 
middle gun deck, fore and aft; 37, the 
car-lines of the middle gun-deck, fore 
and aft ; 38, the fore-bits; 39, the after 
or main-bits; 40, the hatchway to the 
gunner’s and boatfwain’s ftore-rooms 5 


- qt, the jeer capfton. 


F, the orlop; 42, 43, 44, the gunner’s 
boat{wain’s, and carpenter’s ftore-rooms 5 
45, the beams of the lower gun-deck ; 
46, 47, the pillars and the riders, fore 
and aft ; 48, thebulk-head of the ftore- 
rooms. . 

G, the hold ; 49, 50, sr, the foot-hook- 
rider, the floor-rider, and the ftandirt, 
fore and aft; 52, the pillars; 53, the fep 


of the fore-maft; 54, the keelfon, or fale — - 
keel, and dead rifing; 55, the dead woot. x 
H, a-midfhips in the hold ; 56, the loor- © 
timbers ; 57, the keels; 58, the well; ath 
592, the chain-pump ; 60, the ftep ofthe 
main-matft ; 61, 62, beams and car-lines ie 


of the orlop, fore and-aft. 

I, the orlop a-midthips; 63, the cable-— 
tire; 64, the main hatchway. 
K, the lower gun-deck a-midthips; 65, 

the ladder leading up to thé middle gun- 

deck ; 66, the lower tire or ports. 

L, the middle gun-deck a-midthips ; 67, * 
the middle tire ports; 68, the entring- 

port ; 69, the main jeer-bits ; 70, twifted 

pillars or ftantions ; 71, the capfton; 


72, the gratings; 73, the laddev leading | 


to the upper deck. 

M, the upper guo-deck a-midhips; 74, 

the main-top-fail-fheet hits; 75, the 

upper partners of the main-mafl; 76, 

the gallows on which {pare top maits, 
&e,, 
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@&c, are laid; 77, the fore fheet-blocks ; 
78, the rennets; 79, the gun-wale; 80, 
the upper gratings; 81, the drift-brack- 
ets; 82, the pils-dale; 83, the capfton- 
all. ; 
N, abaft the main-maft; 84, the gang- 
way off the quarter-deck ; 85, the bulk- 
head of the coach; 86, the ftair-cafe 
down tothe middle gun-deck; 87, the 


r 
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_ beams of the upper deck; 88, the grat- 
"ings about the main-matt ; 89, thecoach, 


or council-chamber; 990, the ftair-cafe 
up to the quarter-deck, 
O, the quarter-deck; gt, the beams ; 


_ 9, the car-lines; 93, the partners of the 
- mizzen matt; 94, the gangway up tothe - 


poop; 95, the bulk-head of the cuddy, 
’ P, the poop; 96, the trumpeter’s cabbin ; 
97, the tafferel. ; 
, the captain-lieutenant’s cabbin. . 


RY the cuddy, ulvally divided for the 


matter and fecretary’s officers. 
S, the ftate-room, out of which is made 
» the bed-chamber, and other conveniencies 
for the commander in chief; 98, the en- 
trance into the gallery; 99, the bulk- 
head of the great cabbin; 100, the ftern- 
lights and after-galleries. 
T, the ward-room, allotted for the lieu- 
tenants and land-officers; .201, the 
lower gallery; 102, the fteerage and 
- bulk-head of the ward-room ; 103, the 
_whipftaff, commanding the tillar; 104, 
the after-ftair-cafe down to the lower 
gun-deck. 
_, feveral officers cabbins abaft the main- 
matt, where the foldiers generally keep 
guard. 
W, the gun-room; 105, the tillar com- 
manding the rudder; 106, the rudder ; 
‘107. the ftern-pof; 108, the tillar- 
tranfom; 109, the feveral tranfoms, viz, 
I 25.3) 4553 810, the gun-room-ports, 
or ftern-chafe; 111, the bread-room- 


: Acuttle, out of the gun-room ; 112, the 


-main-capfton; 113, the pall of the cap- 


fton; 114, the partner; 325, the bulk- - 


head of the bread-room, 

X, the bread-room; Y, the fteward’s 

‘room, where all. provifions are weighed 
. and ferved out; Z, the cock-pit, where 


are fubdivifions for the purfer, the fur-_ 


geon, and his mates. 

AA, the platform, or orlop, where pro- 

vifiongis made for the wounded in time of 

fervice.; 116, the hold abaft the main- 

mat; 117, the ftep of the mizen- matt ; 

118, the keelfon, or falfe keel ; 119, the 
' dead- wood, orrifing. + 


Different kinds of Sues. All fhips at fick 
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became neceflary to preferve them 


. dutch fly boats, 5, Hoys (7. fig. 


were of the fame form, whatever 

they were defigned for ; but the va 
ends of navigation, fome of which wert 
better anfwered by one form, fome by 
another, foon gave occafion to build 
fit out hips, not only different in bigs 
nefs, but alfo in their conftruétion and: 
rigging: and as. trade gave occafion tp 
the fitting out large fleets of diffe 

kinds of merchant. thips ; fo thips of wa 


their jut proprietors. Thefe laft, or thips 
of war, have three mafts and a bows 
fprit, and are failed with fquare fails; 
the other parts being as defcribed above 
and reprefented in plate CCXLVII, | 
But befides thefe, there are other form 
as, 1, The bilander, (plate CCXLVE 
fig. 2.) which has rigging and fails, f 
unlike a hoy only broader and flattersk 
landers are feldom above twenty-four tun 
and can lie nearer the wind than ave 
with crofs-fails can do. 24 Bomb-ve 
(ibid, fig. 3.) have fometimes three ma 
and fquare fails, as reprefented ; butt 
are alio frequently ketch-fathion, with 
maft and a mizen, 3. Brigantines @ 
fig. 4.) are now difufed, but had] 
mafts, and fquare fails. 4. Haght 
(bid. fig. 5.) are matted and failed! 
fafhion, but are built inthe form of 


fitted with one maft anda fprit-fail; wi 
yards ftand fore and aft like a mizen 
that it can lie near the wind. 6. Hulk 
fig. 7.) are generally old fhips cutd 
to the gun-deck, and fitted with a! 
wheel, for men to goin when careep 
it has alfo feveral capftons fixed | 
deck, for fetting thip’s mafts. 7. Ke 
(ibid, fig. 2.) are fitted with twor 
and their main-fail and top-fail 
fquare, as thofe of fhips do; but 
fore-{ail and jibbs, as thofe of hays< 
Lighters (2b. fig. 9.) are veffels ma 
_of for laying down or fhifting the 

ings, for bringing afhore or carry 
broad fhips cables, anchors, &c, 9, 
(ibid. fig. 18.) fail with three matte, 
fafhion, but are round fterned, 
fmali projection above the rudde 
Punts (4. fig, r1,) are built fqua 
uled about the docks for fetchinge 
other fervices as the matter thip: 
wants thensfor, rr, Shallop (#1 

isa {mall light veffel, with only? 
main and fore. malt, and lugg-fails, 
up and let down on occafion. 12, 
(ibid. fig. 13.) have only one ma 
thoulde? of mutton, fquare, lugs 
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veffels, with one matt, 
-fail. 14. Yachts (ibid, 
have only one maft, with an 
it or fmack-fail, and fometimes 
fhion. See the articles Bian DER, 
CETCH, BRIGANTINE, &c. 
fof Smips, Naval archite&ture 
vided into three principal parts : 
j give the fhip fuch a figure and 
on, 43 may fuit the fervice the is 
/for, 2, To find the true form 
the pieces of timber that fhall be 
lary to compofe fuch a folid, 3. 
make proper accommodations for 
unition, provifions, and apart- 
all the officers, and likewife 
for the cargo. : 
he firk part, the length of the keel, 
tbreadth, depth in the hold, height 
i decks and in the waite, and 
imes the height and breadth of the 
nfom, in thips for the merchants 
ee, are agreed on by contraét; and 
hele dimenfions the builder forms 
ght fuitable to the trade the thip is 
dfor. The firtt thing that is ge- 


y done, is to lay down the keel, 

and ftern poft upon the fheer- 
‘or plane fuppofed to pafs through 
idd Pine of ‘the keel ftem, ind 
polt, cutting the fhip in two halves 
thwile. They next determine the 
t ftation of the mid fhip-timber, 
we A perpendicular is erected ; and is 
illy about two thirds of the keel be- 
he fern: poft : on this line the given 
ofthe hold is fet off, from the up- 
fide of the keel; to obtain which 
ty the thicknefs of all the timber and 


‘This being fixed, will enable us to 
mine the upper-height of the extreme 
patel brebith of the fhip; which, 
times, is that very point ; and from 
fame place the lower height of the 
ith muft be determined. The two 
i heights of the breadth-lines, which 
fly unite abaft and afore, are next 
mined. The height of the breadth- 
Bof the top-timber is next formed ; 
hg limited in the midfhip by contra&, 
fore and aft only by the judgment 
fancy of the artift. If a fquare ftern 
Ieigned, the breadth at the wing- 
fom is limited, being generally about 
Othirds of the greateft breadth. ‘The 


ber, and then defcribes the two half- 
aith lines, After thefe are formed, 
Vou. lV, , 


7a) 


ay (adhe fig. 14.) 


Eimult be added to the height agreed — 


fit next fixes the breadth of the top-- 


sc a. 


the places where the féveral timbers are 
fixed : and for forming the midfhip-frame, 


fweeps are made to pleafe the fancy and 
judgment of the arti#. When thid mid. 
fhip-frame is formed, a pattern or mould 
is made to fit exaétly to the.curve, and 
the dead-rifing or water-line; and by 
this anda hollow mould, all the timbers 


“radii are affumed at pleafure, till the’. 


are formed, as far as the rifing-line, ~ 


which is parallel to the lower height of 
the breadth-line, 


We come next to confider the upper- 


works, or all that is above water, called 
the dead-work: and here the fhip muft 
be narrower, by which means fhe will 
ftrain lefs by working the guns, and the 
main- fail will be eafier trimmed, as the’ 
fhrouds fpread lefs than they would other- 
wife do. But though thefe advantages 
are gained by narrowing a fhip above 
water, yet great care mult be taken not 


to narrow hertoo much, left there fhould . 


not be fufficient room upon the upper deck 
for the guns to recoil, ‘The fecurity of 
the mafts fhould likewife be confidered, 
which require fufficient breadth to fpread 
the fhrouds ; though this may be affifted 
by enlarging the breadth of the channels. 


Principal qualities belonging to SHIPS. A 


fhtp of war fhould carry her lower tire of ' 
guns four or five feet above water; a thi 

for the merchants fervice fhould ftow the 
cargo well: and both of them fhould be 
made to go well, carry a good fail, fteer 
well, and lie-to eafily in the fea. 1. To 
make a fhip carry a good fail, Mr. Du 
Hamel recommends a flat floor timber, 
and fomewhat long, or the lower futtock 


pretty round ; alfoa ftraightupperfuttock, 
and the top-timber to throw the breadth 


out aloft; and at any rate, tocarry her 
main-breadth as high as the lower-deck 5 
for if the rigging be well adapted to fuch 
a body, and the upper- works heightened 
as much as poffible fo as all to concur to 
lower the center of gravity, there will be 
no room to doubt of her carrying a good 


fail. 2. To make a fhip fteer wel, and .- 


anfwer the leaft motion of the helm, the 
fathion-pieces fhould be well forn.ed,. the 
tuck carried pretty high, and the midfhip- 
frame carried pretty forward ; alfo there 


‘fhould be a confiderable greater draught 


of water abaft than afore, a great rake for- 
ward, and none abaft, and a inug quar- 
ter-deck and fore-caftle: all thefe will 
make a fhip fteer well. 
feel the leaft motion of her helm, it will 


be neceflary to regard her mafts; fora’. — 
finp oe ' 
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fhip that goes well, will certainly fteer 
well, 3. To make a fhip carry her guns 
well out of the water, is effected by along 
floor-timber, and not of great rifing, a 
very full midthip-frame, and low tuck, 
with light upper-works. 4. To make 
a fhip go {moothly through the water, 
without pitching hard, her keel fhould be 
long, her floor long and not ring high 
afore or aft; the area or {pace contained 
in the fore-body fhould alfo be duly pro- 
portioned to that of the after body, ac- 
cording to the refpective weights they are 
tocarry 5. To make a fhip keep a good 
wind, fhe fhould Rave a good length by 
the keel, not too broad, but pretty deep in 
the hold; which will make her floor- 
timber fhort, and rifing great. As fuch a 
fhip will meet with great refiftance in the 
water going over the broad fide, and but 
little when going a-head, fhe will not 

‘fall much to the leeward. Now fome 
fhip-builders imagine, that it is impof- 
fible to make a hhip carry her guns well, 
carry a good fail, and be a prime failer 
at the fame time, becaufe it requires a very 
full bottom to gain the two firft qualities, 
anda fharp bottomed fhip beft aniwers the 
Jatter: but when it is confidered, that a 
full fhip will carry a great deal more fail 
than a fharp one, a good artift may fo 
form the body as to have all thefe three 
good qualities united, and likewife fteer 
well: for which purpofe, Mr, Du Ha- 
mel recommends fomewhat more in length 
than has been commonly praétifed. 

SHIPTON, a market-town, twenty-four 
miles fouth-eaft of Worcetter. 

SHIRE, in geography, fignifies the fame as 

county ; being originally derived from the 

faxon peiman, fo divide. See the ar- 
ticles County, SHERIFF, and Lord 

LIEUTENANT. 

SHIVERS, or SHEEVERS, in the fea-lan- 
guage, names given to the little rollers 
or round wheels of pulleys, See the ar- 
ticle PULLEY. 

SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train 
of metailine ftones, ferving to direét them 
in the difcovery of mines. See MINE. 

SHOAL, in the fea-language, denotes a 
place where the water is fhallow. 

SHOAR, or SHoRE. See SHORE, 

SHOE, calceus, a covering for the foot, 
ufually made of leather, by the. company 
of cordwainers. See CORDWAINERS, 

Horfe SHOES, See the article HORSE, 

SHOE for an anchor, in a fhip, the place 
for the anchor to reft, and fitted to receive 
the flock, Ge, fo as to prevent the theets, 
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SHOOTING. See the articles GUNNERY 
SHORE, or Suoar, a place wathed by 


_ is that which is covered in high tides and 


. be found elfewhere. 


SHOREHAM, a borough and port town of — 


SHORT -SIGHTEDNESS, myopia, in 


S.H O 

tacks, and other running-rigging, fro 
galling, or being entangled with th 
flooks. 


and PROJECTILES. . 


the fea, or by fome large river, 

Count Marfigli divides the fea-fhore into 
three portions ; the firft of which is that 
tra& of land which the fea juft reaches in 
ftorms and high tides, but which it ne- 
ver covers ; ‘he fecond part of the thore, 


ftorms, but is dry at other times ;, and 
the third is the defcent from this, which 
is always covered with water. SeeSxEa. 
The firft part is only a continuation of 
the continent, and fuffers no alteration” 
from the neighbourhood of the fea, except 
that itis rendered fit for the growth of 
fome plants, and wholly unfit for that of 
others, by the faline fteams and impregna- 
tions: and it is fcarce to be conceived by 
any, but thofe who have obferved it, how 
far on land the effeéts of the fea reach, fo 
as to make the earth proper for plants, © 
which will not grow without this influ- | 
ence; there being feveral s frequent-— 
ly found on high ‘hills, and. dry places, 
at three, four, and more miles from the 
fea, which yet would not grow, unlefs 
in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever 


The fecond part or portion of the thore 
is much more affeéted by the fea than the 
former, being frequently wafhed and 
beaten by it. Its produétions are ren- 
dered falt by the water, and it is covered 
with fand, or with the fragments of fhells” 
in form of fand, and in fome places with — 
atartarous matter depofited from the 
water; the colour of this whole extent 
of ground is ufually dufky aug dull, ef- 
pecially where there are rocks and ftones, 
and thefe covered with a flimy matter, 
The third part of the thore is more affec- 
ted by the fea than either of the others, 
and is covered with an uniform cruft of 
the true nature of the bottom of the fea, 
except that plants and animals have their — 
refidence in it; and the decayed parts of 
thefe alter it a little. 


Suffex, twenty five miles ealt of Chi-. 
chefter. 


It fends two members to parliament. 


medicine. See the article Myopta, 


SHOT, a denomination given to all forts | 


of balls for fire aims ; thole for cannon — 


, 


being © 


SHR 


, &e. of lead. 

For the method of granulating thot for 
| the ufe of fowlers, fee GRANULATION. 
‘Trundie-SHOT,an iron-fhot, about feventeen 

inches long, and fharp-pointed at both 

ends, with a ball of lead faftened upon it, 
about a hand-breadth from each end. 

SHOTTEN, or Blood-SHOTTEN, See 
the article BLoop. 

SHOVELER, in ornithology, a (pecies of 
the anas, with the extremity of the beak 
broad and round, and its ungues bent, 
See the article ANas. 

| SHOULDER-BoneE, /umerus, in anato- 
my. See thearticle HUMERUS. 

SHOULDER BLADE, /capula. Seethe article 
SCAPULA. 

| SHOULDER-PITCHED, among farriers, is 
faid of a horfe whofe fhoulder is difplaced, 
which may be remedied by (wimming the 
horfe a dozen times up and down in deep 
water. 

SHOULDER-SPLAIT, is when a horfe’s 
thoulder is parted from the breaft. 

SHOULDERING PIECE, among builders, 
the fame with a bracket. See the ar- 
ticle BRACKET. 

SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud re- 
folved into rain. See the article Rain. 
SHREW-MOUSE, or Hardy-surew, 
forex, ov mus araneus, in Zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
glires ; the upper fore-teeth of which are 
bifid, and the lower ones ferrated ; the 
upper canine-teeth are very f{mall, and 

four in number, 

The threw-moufe is an extremely fingu- 

lar little animal, which greatly refembies 

the commen moufe, but is fomewhat 
fmaller, 

SHREWSBURY, the’ county-town of 
Shropfhire, fituated on the river Severn ; 
weft long. 2° 46’, north lat. 52° 46’, 

It fends two members to parliament. 
SHRIMP, in ichthyology, the englifh name 

of two different fpecies of the {quilla, 

vix, the common fhrimp, and the fmooth- 
nofed fhrimp. See SQUILLA. 

‘The common fhrimp is the long-tailed 

fquilla, with the fnout ferrated above and 

tridentated below; the body is oblong 
and rounded above the beak or fnout; 
which diftinguifhes it from all the other 
fpecies : it is long, of a lanceolated figure, 
fharp-pointed, and has eight denticula- 
tions above, and three below. The 
fmooth-nofed fhrimp, or long- tailed fquil- 
Ja, with a fmooth fnout, grows to the 
fame fize with the common fhrimp ; how- 
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SHROUDS, or SHROwDs, 


SHR 


ever the body is thick, and the fnout is 
very fhort, without the {pines or denticu- 
lations of the other. . 


SHRINE, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a cafe 


or box, to hold the relics of fome faint, 
See the articles RELIcs and SainrT. 
SHRITE, in ornithology, the (ame with 
the miffel-bird. See Missex, 
SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded by. Cheffire on the north, by 
Staffordthire on the eaft, by Hereford- 
thire on the fouth, and by Montgomery- 
fhire on the weft. 
See the ar- 
ticle SHROWDs. @® 


SHROVE-TUESDAY, is the Tuefday 


after quinquagefima Sunday, or the day 
immediately preceding the firft of lent; 
being fo called from the faxon word 
rhnive, which fignifies to confée/s, as 
having been employed by the people in 
time of popery, in confefling their fins, 
in order to receive the facrament, and 
thereby qualify themfelves for a more re« 
ligious ob/ervation of lent. 
ticle LENT, 


In procefs of time this cuftom was 
changed into that of mutual invitationsy 


in order to take leave of flefh-meat and 


other dainties; and this made way for 


fports and other merriments which at 
prefent make up the whole bufinefs of the 
carnival, or feafon immediately preced- 
ing lent. See the article CARNIVAL. 


SHROWDING of trees, the cutting or 


lopping off their top branches ; which is 
praétifed only on trees not fit for timber, 
and defigned to yield a 
and ferve for fuel. 


Trees fhould be three or four years old” 


before they are fhrowded, which fhould be’ 
done in winter for the harder forts of 
wood, and in {pring for the fofter kinds, 
taking care to cut the remaining ftump 
aflope and finooth, 


SHROWDS, or SHROUDS, in a hhip, are 


the great ropes which come down both 
fides of the mafts, and ave faftened be- 
jow to the chains on the thip’s fide, and 
aloft to the top of the malt; being par- 
celled and ferved, in order to prevent the 
maft’s galling them. The top.maft- 
fhrowds are faftened to the puttock- plates, 
by dead eyes and laniards, as the others 
are, See the article Suip. 

Some of the terms relating to the fhrowds 
are: eafe the fhrowds ; thatis, flacken 
them : and, fet up the throwds ; that is, 
fet them ftiffer. 


SHRUB, frutex, among naturalifts, de- 
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noteéa'dwarf-tree, or a woody plant lefs 
thanatree: fuchare holly, box, privet, @c. 


SHUT REE, in the manufaétures, an in- 


ftrument much ufed by weavers, in the 
middle of Which is an eye, or cavity, 
wherein is inclofed the fpoul with the 
woof. See the article WEAVING. 

SI, in mufic, a feventh note or found, 
added, by Le Maire to the fix antient 
notes invented by Guido Arentine, viz, 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi. See the ar- 

. ticles GAMUT, SCALE, and SOLFAING. 

SIAM, the capital of a kingdom of the 
fame name, in the farther peninfula of 
India; eaft long. ©, north Jat. 14%. 

SIBA, a province of the hither India, fitu- 
ated between Tibet on the eaft, and 
Lahor on the wet, 

SIBALDIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia, clals of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of five oval 
petals ; and its feeds, which are five in 
number, are contained in the bottom of 

» the eup, which clofes for that purpofe, 


a SIBERIA,, or As1aTic Russia, the moft 
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northern country of Afia, fituated be- 
» tween 60° and 130° eaft longitude, and 


» between 47° and 72° north latitude; be- 


ing upwards of two thoufand miles in 
Jength from ea{t to weft, and one thou- 
fand five hundred miles in breadth from 
north to fouth. We include the Calmuc 
‘Tartars within the limits of Siberia, as 
they acknowledge theméfelves fubjcét to 
the empire of Ruffia. 

SIBIT, a town of Arabia Foelix, fituated 

_ ineattlong. 45°, north lat. 15°. 

SIBTHORPIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia cla{s of plants, 
the calyx of which is a fingle leafed, tur- 
binated, patent perianthium, cut into five, 
oval, permanent feements: the corolla 
confifts of a fingle, patent, equal petal, 
of the length of the cup, and divided into 
five fegments; the fruit is a compreffed, 
orbiculated capfule, which is biventricofe, 
bivalvar, and bilocular, with a tranf{verfe 
diffepiment: the feeds are but few in 
number, convex on one fide, and plain 

- onthe other. 

SIBYLS, /byllz, in pagan antiquity, cer- 
tain women faid to have been endow- 
ed with a prophetic fpirit, and to have 
delivered oraclés, fore-fhowing the fates 
and revolutions cf kingdoms, &c. 

The moft eminent of the ten fibyls men- 
tioned by antient writers, was fhe whom 
the Romans called the cumzan or ery- 
threan fibyl, from her being born at 
Erythre in Ionia, and removing from 
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thence to Cumz in Italy, where the de. 
livered all her oracles from @ cave, dug 
out of the main rock, according to 
Virgil, An. IMT. 441, &e. 
There is {till preferved, in eig’ht books of 
greek verfes,'a collection of werfes, pre- 
‘tended to have been delivered hy the fibyls; 
but the generality of critics Jook upon it 
as {purious : and it is the opimion of Pri- | 
deaux, that the ftory of the three books| 
of the fibyls, fold to Tarquin, was a ftate- 
trick or fetch of politics. 

SICE-ACE, a game with dice and tables, 
whereat five may play; each having fix | 
men, and the laft out lofing. 

At this game, they load one amother with 
aces ; fixes bear away; and doublets 
drinks, and throws again, 

SICHEM, or ZICHEM, a town of Bra- 
bant, eighteen miles eaft of Mechlin. *| 

SICILIAN, in mufic, akind of air or dance, 
in triple time, and played flow, notwith- 
ftanding it is marked the fame asa jigg. © 

SICILY, the largeft of all the italian iflande, 
antiently called Trinacria, from its tri- | 
angular figure : itis fituated between 12° 
and 16° ealt longit, and between 37° 
and 39° north latitude: being about one 
hundred and feventy miles long, and one 
hundred broad. 

It is feparated from Calabria, in Italy, 
by the flreights of Meffina, which, in the 
narrowefl part is not feven miles over. 

SICKNESS, Falling-SickNnESS, Green- 
SICKNESS, &c. Seethearticles Disease, 
EPILEPSY, CHLOROSIS, &e. 

SICUT attas, in Jaw, another writ iffued 
out like the former, where the fift was 
not executed. ; 

SICYANIA, or Gourp-woRrM, ‘in na- 
tural hifory, a genus of the apteria or- 
der of infeéts, being of an oblong form, © 
flat on the belly, and rounded on the — 
back; the fkin is foft; and the mouth 
large, horizontal, and emarginated, or — 
dented in the middle. It grows to two 
thirds of an inch in length, though more 
ufually it is not half that fize; its breadth 
is nearly two thirds of its length. See the 
article APTERIA. 

SICYOS, or Sicyo1DEs, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-fyngenefia clals of — 
plants, the corolla of which is formed of 
a fingle campanulated petal, divided into 
five fegments; and its fruit is a berry, 
containing only a fingle feed. 

Dillenius calls this plant bryonoides. 

SIDA, in botany, a genus of the monadel- 
phia-polyandria clafs of plants, with a 
peptapetalous flower ; the fruit is a 

roundith » 
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 youndifh capfule, terminating in a point, 
* and compofed of feveral horns, which fi- 
nally feparating, tear the complex veffel 
to pieces; the feeds are roundifh and 
pointed, the one fide being convex, and 
the other of an angular figure. 
This genus comprehends the malvinda 
and abutilon of authors. See the ar- 
ticle ABUTILON. 
SIDE, /atus, the half of any thing, as an 
animal, a fhip, @c. The fides of an ani- 
mal are diftinguifhed into the right and 
left fide; but thofe of a thip, into the 
ftarboard and larboard fide, See the ar- 
ticles STARBOARD, &c. 
In geometry, the fides of a reftilinear fi- 
gure are the lines which form its peri- 
phery, Sce FicuRE and PERIPHERY. 
SIDE of a power. the fame with its root. 
See the article ROOT. 
SiDE-LAYS, among hunters, dogs that are 
let flip at a deer, as he paffes. 
SIDES-MEN, or SYNOD'S MEN, perfons who, 
in large parifhes, are appointed to affift 
the church-wardens, in their enquiry and 
prefentments of fuch offenders to the or- 
dinary, as are punifhable in the fpiritual 
court, 
SIDEN, a port town of Arabia, fituated 
on the eaftern fhore of the Red fea, in 
eaft long. 42°15’, and north lat. 21° 20’. 
SIDERATION, a term ufed for a fpha- 
celus or mortification. SeeSPHACELUS. 
Some alfo ufe the term fideration for the 
blafting or blighting of trees. See the 
articles BLIGHT and TREE. 
BIDEREAL year. See the article Year. 
IDERTIA, in natural hiftory, the name of 
a genus of cryftals, ufed to exprefs thofe 
altered in their figure by particles of 
iron. Thefe are of a rhomboidal form, 
| and compofed only of fix planes. Of this 
genus there are four known fpecies : 
1. A colourlefs, pellucid, and thin one, 
found in confiderable quantities among 
the iron ores of the foreft of Dean in 
| Gloucefterfhire, and in other the like 
places. 2. A dull, thick, and brown 
one, not uncommon in the fame places 
| with the former, And 3. a black and 
| very gloffy kind, a foffil of very great 
beauty, found in the fame place with 
the others, as alfo in Leicefterfhire and 
Suffex. See the article CRysTaL. 
IDERITES, in natural hiftory, the fame 
with the magnet. See MaGNerT, 
IDERITIS, 1RON-worT, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia-gymniofpermia 
| clafs of plants, with a monopetalous, la- 
biated, and ringent flower; the feeds are 
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four in number, and contained in the 


cup, which ferves inftead of aicapfule; - 


add to this, that the flowers grow in cir- 
cles round the ftalks, at the joinings of 
the leaves.. See plate CCL. fig. 4. 
SIDEROCHITA, in natural hiftory, a 
name which Dr, Hill gives to a clafs of 
foffils of a moderately fet and compact 
texture, and cruftated ftru€ture, compof- 
ed of a ferrugineous, mixed with earthy 
matter, and formed of repeated incrufta- 
tions, making fo many coats or crulis 
round a fofter or_ harder nucleus; or 
round loofe earths##or an aqueous fluid. 
Of this clafs there are two orders, and: 
under thefe four genera. The firft order is 
of thofe fiderochita which contain regular 
and folid nuclei, and comprehends the 
empherepyra, and the heteropyra, The 
fecond order is of thofe fiderochita, 
which contain no folid nucleus but 
loofe earthy matter, in form of powder, 


or an aqueous fluid, and comprehends: "> . 
See the ar- | ie 


the godes and the enhydrie. 
tice EMPHEREPYRA, &c. 


SIDEROXYLUM, in botany, a genus of *. 
the pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, * ,’ 
the flower of which confilts of a fingle pe- 


tal, divided into five roundifh, ereét, 
and concave fegments; the fruit is a 
roundith berry, with two cells, in which 
are contained four feeds. 

SIDMOUTH, a port-town of Devonhire, 
fhtuated on a bay of the Englifh channel, 
ten miles fouth ealt of Exeter. 


SIDON, or Sayb, a port-town of Palef- . 


tine, in afiatic Turky, feventy miles 
north of Jerufalem. It is ftill a place of 
fome confideration, being the refidence of 
a turkifh bafhaw. 

SIDRA, an ifland of the Archipelago, 
fituated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Napoli. 

SIEGE, in the art of war, the encamp- 
ment of an army before a fortified place, 
with a defign to take it, 

The method of encamping is very differs 
ent ina fiege, from that obferved ona 
march ; as in the former the army en- 
virons the place, without cannon- fhot, 
that nothing may enter, If the place be 
fituated on a river, a detachment is fent 
to the other fide, and bridges of commu- 
nication made, both above and below the 
town, The army alfo encamp with their 
backs to the town, with the battalions 
and {quadrons interlined : and having 
taken poffeffion of all the heights, whence 
the enemy may be annoyed, the engineers 
trace the lines of circumvallation and 

- contra- 


* 


* 
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contravallation ; every regiment working 
at the place appointed them. See the ar- 
ticles CIRCUMVALLATION and Con- 
TRAVALLATION. . 
When the general has difpofed his guards, 
as well towards the place as towards the 
country, and eftablifhed the lieutenant- 
generals to command in the particular 
quarters, he goes with the engineers to 
view the place, and orders the attack in 
the place judged the weakeft. See the ar- 
ticle APPROACH. 
To form a fiege, there muft be an army 
fofficient to Grn five or fix reliefs for 
the trenches, pioneers, guards, &c. al- 
| fo artillery, and magazines furnifhed with 
a fufficient quantity of ammunition and 
provifions; and an hofpital, for taking 
care of the wounded. 
To raife a fiege, is to give over attack- 
‘jing a place; ordering the works and 
polts before it to be levelled. 
SIEGEN, a city of Germany, thirty miles 
north of Naffau. 


SIEGENBERG, a town of Weftphalia, 


fifteen ‘miles (outh-eatt of Cologn, 

SIENNA, acity of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tufcany, fituated thirty-fix miles fouth 
of Florence. : 

SIERRA LEON, a river of Guinea, which 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, in weft long. 
14°, and north Jat. 7°, 

SIEVE, or SEARCE, an inftrument ferving to 
feparate the fine from the coarfe parts of 

wders, liquors, and the like; or to 
cleanfe pulfe from dvft, light grains, &e. 
It is made of arim of wood, the circle or 
fpace whereof is filled with a plexus.of 
filk,. tiffany, hair, linen, wire, or even 
thin flices of wood. The fieves: which 
have large holes are fometimes alfo called 
giddles, fuch as the coal or lime fieve; 
the garden-fieve, @c, When drugs are apt 
to evaporate, or to be paffed through the 
fieve, it is ufval to have it covered with a 
lid. 

SIEUR, a title of refpe& among the French 
like mafer. among us: it 1s much ufe 
by the lawyers, as alfo by fuperiors in 
their letters to inferiors, 

SIGAN, a town of China, in the pro- 
vince of Xenfi: eaft Jongit. 108°, and 
north lat. 34°. 

SIGESBECKIA, in botany, a plant of the 
fyngeneha - pclygamia - fuperflua _clafs, 
with a compound radiated flower, and 
tubulofe hermaphrodite corollulz on the 
difc ; the receptacle of the feeds is palea- 
ceovs, and they have no down, 


SIGETH, a town of lower Hungary, fi- 


SIGN, in algebra, denotes a fymbol oj 


tuated feventy-three miles eubms ° 
u 


‘Buda, and fubje& to the houle of 
\ja» 
SIGHT, or Vision, in optics. See th 


article Eyez and Vision. 


SIGHTS of a quadrant, &c. thin pieces o: 


brafs, raifed perpendicularly on its fide 
or on the index of a theodolite, circum. 
ferentor, &c. They have each an aper 
ture, or flit, up the middle, througs 
which the vifual rays pafs to the eye, anc 
diftant objeéts are feen. See the article; 
QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, &e. 


SIGILLATA Terra, a kind of bole, 


called alfo Jemnian earth. See the article: 
Bove and Lemnos. 


SIGILLUM, asEaL. See Sean, 
SIGISTAN, the capital of a province of 


the fame name, is Perfia: eaft long, 
62°, and north lat. 31°, 


SIGN, /jgnum, in general, the mark o1 


character of fomething abfent or invifible, 
See the article CHARACTER. | 
Among phyficians, the term fign denote 
fome appearance in the human body 
which ferves to indicate or point out thé 
condition of the patient, with regard tg 
health or difeafes. See inpicaTson] 
DIsEAsE, &c. 


character. See the article CHARACTER. 
Mr. Mac Laurin obferves, that the u 
of the negative fign, in algebra, is a 
tended with feveral confequences that 
firft fight are admitted with difficulty, an 
has fometimes given occafion to notion 
that feem to have no real foundatiog 
This fign implies that the real value 
the quantity reprefented by the letter 
which it is prefixed, is to be fubftracted 
and it ferves with the pofitive fign, ¢ 
keep in view what elements or parte 
ter into the compofition of quantitie; 
and in what manner, whether as incre 
ments, or decrements, (that is, wheth 
by addition or fubftraétion) which is, « 
the greatelt ufe in this art. See thea 
ticle PosITIVE. 
In confequence of this, it ferves to e: 
prefs a quantity of an oppofite qualit 
to the pofitive, as a line in a contrar 
pofition; a motion with an oppofite d 
rection; or a centrifugal force in oppof 
tion to gravity ; and thus often faves th 
trouble of diftinguifhing, and demos 
firating feparately, the various cafes 
proportions, and preferves their analo 
in view, As the proportion of li 

depends on their magnitude only, withoy 
régard to their pofition; and motio 


SIG 
and forces, are faid to be equal, or un- 
~ equal, in any given ratio, without regard 
to their direStions : and, in general, the 
proportion of quantities relates to their 
magnitude only, without determining 
whether they are to be confidered as in- 
crements or decrements; fo there is no 
ground to imagine any other proportion 
of — 4 and + a, (or of —1 and 1) than 
_ that of the real magnitudes of the quan- 
tities reprefented by & and a, whether 
thefe quantities are, in any particular 
cafe, to be added, or fubftraéted, It is 
the fame thing to fubftraé a decrement 
as to add an equal increment, or to fub- 
ftrah —b from a — 4, as toadd + 4 to 
it: and becaufe multiplying a quantity 
by a negative number implies only a re- 
peated fubftraétion of it, the multiply- 
ing —- b by — 2, is fubftra@ling — 4 as 
| often a$ there are units in 2”; and is 
therefore equivalent to adding + 4 fo 
many times, or the fame as adding + 
2b. But if we infer from this, that r 
isto — 2 as — 5 to xb, according to the 
| rule, that unit is to one of the factors as 
| the other faétor is to the produét, there 
is So ground to imagine that there is any 
myftery in this, or any other meaning 
than that the real magnitudes reprefented 
by 1, 2, 6, and wd are proportional, For 
| that rule relates only to the magnitude of 
| the faétors and produ&, without deter- 
| mining whether any faétor, or the pro- 
| du&t, 1stobe added, or fubtrafted. But 
| this likewife muft be determined in alge- 
| braic computations ; and this is the pro- 
| per ufe of the rules concerning the figns, 
without which the operation could not 
| proceed. Becaufe a quantity to be fub- 
| ftra&ted is never produced in compofi- 
tion, by any repeated addition of a pofi- 
ftive, or repeated fubftraction of a nega- 
| tive, a negative fquare-number is never 
| produced by compofition from the root. 


Hence 4/—1, or the fquare root of a 
negative, implies an imaginary quan- 
ftity; and, in refolution, is a mark, or 
chara&ter of the impoffible cafes of a 
problem, unlefs it is compenfated by ano- 
ither imaginary fymbol, or fuppofition, 
when the whole expreflion may have a 


real fignification. Thus 1 +4/—1, 


and 1—4/ — x1 taken feparately, are 
imaginary, but their fum is 2; as the 
conditions that feparately would render 
the folution of a problem imp ffible, in 
ome cafes deftroy each other's effect, 
hen conjoined. In the purfuit of gene- 
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ral conclafions, and of fimple forms for 
reprefenting them, expreffions of this 
kind mu fometimes arife where the 
imaginary fymbol is compenfaed in at 
manner that is not always fo obvious. 
See QUANTITY, Power, @e. 

By proper fubftitutions, however, the ex- 
preflion may be transformed into anether, 
wherein each particular term may have a 
real fignification, as well as the whole 


expreffion. The theorems that are fome-- 


times briefly difcovered by the ufe of this 
fymbol, may be demonftrated without it, 
by the inverfe operation, or fome other 
way; and though fuch fymbols are of 
fome ufe in the Computations by the me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 
faid to depend upon arts of this kind, 
SIGN, in aftronomy, a conftellation con- 
taining a twelfth part of the zodiac, or 
30%, See the article Zoprac. 
The names of the figns, in the order 
wherein they follow each other, are aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, li- 
bra, fcorpio, fagittarius, capricornus, 
aquarius, pifces. Seethe articles ARIES, 
Taurus, GEMINI, @e. 
The three firft of thefe figns are called 
the vernal, or fpring-figns; the next 
three, cancer, leo, virgo, the zftival, or 


fummer-figns ; libra, fcorpio, and f{a- | 
gittarius, the autumnal figns ; and ca- | 


pricornus, aquarius, pifces, the brumal, 
or winter-figns, The vernal and zeftival 
figns are alfo called the northern, and 
the autumnal and brumal the fouthern 
figns. 

SIGN-MANUAL, in law, is ufed to fi nify 
any bill, or writing, figned by the king’s 
‘own hand, 

SIGNALS, certain figns agreed upon, 
for fuddenly conveying intelligence to 


places, to which the voice cannot reach. . 


‘Thus, in fome countries fires are light- 
ed upon the hills, at the approach of 
danger : and at the beginning of a battle 
or an attack, fignals are ufually made 
with drums and trumpets, At fea they 
are given by firing cannon, or mufquets ; 
by lights, flags, fails, &c, 
Signals at fea are made by the admiral or 
commander in chief of a fquadron, ei- 
ther in the day, or by night, whether for 
failing, fighting, or the better fecurity of 
the merchant-fhips under their convoy : 
thefe are very numerous and importan:, 
being all appointed and determined by the 
lords of the admiralty, and communirat- 
ed in the inftructions fent to the comman. 
dex of every thip of the fleet or fquadron, 
before 


SIG 


before their putting to fea, Some of the 


_ principal of which areas follow: when 


a commander in chief would have them 


“wunmoor, he lofes his main-top-fail, and 


fives a gun, which, in the royal navy, is 
to be anfwered by every flag-thip, and 
every fhip is to get under fail as foon as 
fhe can. When, in bad weather, he 
would have them wear, and bring to 
the other tack, he boifts a pendant on 
the enfign-flaff, and fires a pun: then 
the leward-moft and ftern-molt fhips are 
to wear firft, and bring on the other tack, 
and lie-by, or go on with an eafy fail, 
till he comes a Read. When any fhip dil- 

vers land, he is to hoift his jack and en- 
ign, and keep it abroad till the admi- 
ral aniwer him by hoifling his, on fight 
of which he is to hawl down his enfign. 
If any difcovers danger, heis to tack and 
bear up from it, and to hang his jack 
abroad from the main-top-mait crofs- 
trees, and to fire two guns: but if he 
fhould ftrike or ftick fait, then, befides 
the fame fignal with his jack, he is to 
keep firing, till he fees all the fleet ob- 
ferve him, and endeavour to. avoid the 
danger, When the admiral would have 
the vice-admiral to fend cut fhips tochace, 
he hoifts a flag ftriped white and red on 
the flag-ftaff at the fore-top-maft-head, 
and fires a gun; but if he would have 
the rear-admiral do fo, he hoilts the fame 
fignal on the flag-ftaff at the mizen-top- 
maft-head, and fires agun. When he 


- would have them give over chace, he 


hoifts a white flag on his flag ftaff at the 
fore-top-maft head, and fires a gun; 
which fignal is alfo to be made by that 
flag-fhip which is neareft the thip that 
gives chace, till the chacing fhip fees the 
fignal, When the admiral wculd have 
the fleet prepare to anchor, he hoifts an 
enfign ftriped red, blue, and white, on 
the enfign-ftaff; and fires a gun; and 
every flag-fhip makes the fame fignal. 
Befides thefe, there are many other fignals 
uled by day ; and different fignals, upon 
thefe and other occafions, ufed by night; 
and others alfo when a fleet fails in a fog ; 
all of which are to be found in the Book 
of Signals. 

The fignals for managing a fea-fight are 
alfo very numerous, the principal of 
which are as follow: when the admiral 
would have the fleet form a line of battle, 
one fhip a-head of another, he hoifts an 
union-flag at the mizen-peek, and fires 
a gun ; and every flag-fhip does the like. 
But when they are to form a line of battle 


- gage the enemy in the order prefcribe 


- line of battle, are to come under the fter 


sedan! | Sahat rae 
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one a-breaft of another, he hoifts a pen 
dant with the union-flag, &c. Wher 
he would have the admiral of the white, 
or‘he that commands in the fecond poft, 
to tack, and endeavour to gain the wind 
of the enemy, he fpreadsa white fidg un. 
der the flag at the main-top-maft-head, 
and jiresa gun: and when hewould have 
the admiral of the blue do fo, he does the 
fame with the blue flag. If he would ha 
the vice-admiral of the red do fo, h 
fpreads a red flag from the cap, on th 
main-top-maft-head downward on the 
back-ftay ; if the vice admiral of the blue} 
he fpreads a blue flag, and fires a gun: if 
he would have the rear-admuiral of the req 
do fo, he hoifts a red flag at the flag-ftaf 
at the mizen-top-maft head ; if the rear 
admiral of the white, a white flag; if th 
rear admiral of the blue, a blue flag, ang 
under it a pendant of the fame colour 
with a gun. If he would have him tha 
commands in the fecond polt of his {qua 
dron, to make more fail, he hoifts a whit 
flag on the enfign-ftaff; but if he tha 
commands in the third poft be to do fo, hy 
hoifts a blue flag, and fires a gun; anf 
all the flag-fhips muft make the fame fig 
nal. Whenever he hoifts a red flag ¢ 
the flag-ftaff at the fore-top-maft-head 
and fires a gun, every fhip in the fle¢ 
muft ufe-their utmoft endeavour to et 


When he hoifts a white flag on his mize} 
peek, and fires a gun, all the fmal} fi 
gates of his fquadron, that are not of ¢ 


If the fleet be failing by a wind in 
line of battle, and the admiral would h 
them brace their head fails to. the maf 
he hoifts up a yellow flag on the flag ft 
at the mizen-top-maft-head, and fires 
gun, which the flag-fhips are te anfw 
and then the fhips in the rear are to bra 
firft. After this, if he would have th 
fall their head-fails, and ftand on, | 
hoifts a yellow flag on the flag-ftaff 
the fore-top-maft-head, and fires a g 
which the flag-fhip mult anfwer; a 
then the fhips in the van muft fall fir 
and ftand on. If, when this fignal 
made, the red-flag at the fore-top-m 
head be abroad, he fpieads the yell 
flag under the red flag. If the fleets bei 
near one another, the admiral would ha 
all the fhips to tack together, the foon 
to lie in a pofture to engage the enem 
he hoifts an union-flag on the flag- ftay 
at the fore and mizen-top maft-heads, a 
fires a gunj and all the flag hips ar 
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The fignatures confilt of the capital let- 


-do'the fame. The fleet being in a line of 


rT 


——* 


e 
ls 


; 


| 
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battle, if he would have the thip that 
leads the van, hoift, lower, fet, or hawl- 
up any of his fails, he fpreads a yellow 
flag under that at his main-top-matt-head, 
and fires a gun; which fignal the flag- 
fhips are to anfwer : and the admiral will 
hoift, lower, fet, or hawl-up the fail, 
which he would have the fhips that lead 
the van do; which is to be anfwered by 
the flag-thips of the fleet. When the 
enemies run, and he would have the 
whole fleet follow them, he makes all the 
fail he can after them himfelf, takes down 
the fignal for the line of battle, and fires 


| two guns out of his fore-chafe, which the 


flag- thips anfwer ; and then every fh'p is 
to endeavour to come up with, and board 
the enemy. When he would have the 


| chafe given over, he hoifts a white-flag at 


the fore-top-maft-head, and fires a gun. 
If he would have the red fquadron draw 
into a line of battle, one a-breaft of ano- 


| ther, he puts abroad a flag ftriped red 


and white on the flag-ftaff at the main- 


| top-maft-head, with a pendant under it, 
_and firesa gun: if the white or fecond 


fquadron is to do fo, the flag is ftriped 
red, white, and blue: if the blue or 


| third fquadron is to do fo, the flag is a 


genoefe enfign and pendant; but if they 
are to draw into a line of battle one a- 
head of another, the fame fignals are 
made without a pendant. If they are to 
draw into the line of battle one a-{tern of 
another, with a large wind, and he would 
have the leaders go with the ftarboard- 
tacks aboard by the wind, he hoifts a red 
and white flag at the mizen-peek, and 
fires a gun ; but if they fhould go by the 


| Jarboard-tacks aboard the wind, he hoifts 


a genoefe flag at the fame place: which 
fignals, like others, muft be anfwered by 
the flag-fhips. 

GNATURE, a figning of a perfon’s 


| name at the bottom of an aét or deed, 


wrote by his own hand, 

GNATURE of the court of Rome, is a fup- 
plication an{wered by the pope, whereby 
he grants a favour, difpenfation or colla- 
tion to a benefice, by putting the fiat to 


| it with his own hand; orthe confenfum 
| is written in his prefence, This figna- 


ture at the bottom of the fupplication, 
gives the name to the whole inftru- 


| ment, / 


GNATURE, in printing, is a letter put at 


| the bottom of the firlt page at lealt, in 
|} each fheet, as a direétion to the binder, 


in folding, gathering, and collating them. 
Vou. IV. 


ters of the alphabet, which change in 
every fheet: if there be more fheets than 
letters in the alphabet, to the capital let- 
ter is added a {mall one of the fame fort, 
as Aa, Bb; which are repeated as of- 
ten as neceffary, In large volumes it is 
ufual to diflinguifh the number of alpha- 
bets after the firlt three or four, by plac- 
ing a figure before the fignature as 5 B, 
6B, &c. t 

SIGNATURE is alfo ufed, by fome natua- 
lifts, for the refemblance a vegetable or 
mineral bears to a part of the human bo 
dy ; which, by fome fantaftical people, 
is fuppofed to indicate its virtues and 


ufe, 

SIGNET, one of the king’s feals, made 
ufe of in fealing his private letters, and 
all grants that pafs by bill figned under 
his majefty’s hand: it is always in the 
cuftody of the fecretaries of ftate, See 
the article SECRETARY, 

SIGNIFICATION, in general, denotes 
the meaning of a fign, word, phrafe, and 
the like. 


Tn Jaw, it is ufed for the notifying an 


aét, &c, to the oppofite party, by a copy 
thereof given and attefted by the proper 
officer. 
SIGNIFICAVIT, in law, a writ which 
iffues out of the court of chancery, on a 
certificate given by the ordinary of a per- 
fon’s ftanding excommunicated forty 
days, in order to have him imprifoned 
till he fubmits to the authority of the 
church, See EXCOMMUNICATION, 
SIGNING, inlaw, See SIGNATURE, 
SIGUENCA, a city of old Caftile, in Spain, 
fixty miles north-eaft of Madrid. 
SILENE, SMALL-FLOWERED CAMPION, 
in botany, a genus of the decandria-tri- 
gynia clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confite of five petals; and its fruit is 
cylindraceous, divided into three or five 


cells, and containing numerous kidney. - 


fhaped feeds. 
SILESIA, a dutchy belonging to the king 
of Pruffia, two hundred miles long, and 
feventy broad: it is bounded by Bran- 
denburgh on the north, by Poland on 
the eaft, by Hungary on the fouth, and 
by Moravia and Bohemia on the weft. 
SILESIAN-EARTH, terra filefaca, ia 
the materia medica, a fine aftringent 
bole, called by fome authors axungia fo- 
lis. It is very heavy, of a firm compact 
texture, and in colour of.a brownifh yel- 
low. It breaks eafily between the fin- 
gers and does not ftain the hands, is 
17 D naturally 


7. 
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natural!y of a fmooth furface, and is rea- 


dily diffufible in water, and melts freely 


Foto a butter-like fubftance in the mouth. 
It leaves no grittinefs between the teeth, 
and does not ferment with acid menftrua. 
Thefe are the characters by which it is 
known from all other earths of a like 
colour. It is found in the perpendicular 
fiffures of rocks near the gold-mines at 
Strigonium in Hungary, and is fuppofed 


to be impregnated with the fulphur of 


that metal. It is, however that be, a 
good aftringent, and better than molt of 
the boles in ufe. 

Montanus gives usa high chara&ter of its 
virtues, and fays, itis gold tranfmuted 
by nature into an admirable medicine. 

~ Senertus commends it as excellent a- 
gaint malignant fevers, diarrhoeas, &c. 
Agricola tells us, that the fpirit of this 
earth diffolves gold, as well as aqua re- 
gia, though more flowly, into a red folu- 
tion; which, in a few days, precipitates 
the gold in fine powder. He alfo men- 
tions another earth found at Wefterwald, 
preferable to this Silefian earth. 

SILEX, the flint, in natural hiltory. See 
the article FLint. 

SILIQUA, a term uled by botanifts to de- 
note a pod. See the article Pop. © 

Sitiqua is alfo a name given to the cera- 
tonia. See the article CERATONIA, 

SILIQUOSE pLants, thofe which pro- 
duce pods, and are otherwife called legu- 
tminous. See the article LEGuME. 

SILISTRIA, a city of european Turky, 
in the province of Bulgaria, ninety miles 
eaft of Niffa: ealt long. 25°, north lat. 
42° 40’, 

SILK, /ericum, in natural hiftory, is pro- 
perly an animal fluid, hardened by the 
air; being an extremely foft and glofly 
thread, {pun by the bombyx or filk- 
worm, the body of which confilts of 
eleven rings: it preduces a fprrtes of 
phalenz or moths, with pectinated wings, 
but no tongue, See PHALENA, 

The humours, found in the body of this 
infe&t, approach to the nature or filk ; 
fince, on being rubbed in the hand, they 

’ Jeave a folid cruft behind. In the fides 
of the belly, all) about the ventricle, 
there are depofifed a vaft number of 
veffels, which contain the filky juice ; 
thefe run with) various windings and 
meandeis to the mouth, and are fo dif- 
pofed, that the creatores can difcharge 
their contents at pleafure at the mouth ; 
and according to the nature of the 


juices, that they are fupplied with, 
nifh different forts of filk from them, z 
the fluid contents of thefe veffels harde 
ing in the air into that fort of threa 
that we find the web, or balls of th 
creature confilt of. 

As foon as the fik-worm is arrived 

the fize and ftrength neceffary for begi 
ning his cod, he makes his web; for 
is thus they call that flight tffue, whic 
is the beginning and ground of this aq 
mirable work, This is hiz firft day 
employment. ©n the fecond, he for 

his folliculus or ball, and covers himfé 
almoft over with filk. The third day h 
is quite hid, and the following days e 
ploys himfelf in thickening and ftrength 
ening his ball, always working from o 
fingle end, which he never breaks b 
his own fault, and which is fo fine, an 
fo long, that thofe who have exaviti 
it attentively, think they fpeak with 
compafs, when they afbrm, that ea¢| 
ball contains filk enough to reach t 

length of fix englifh miles. 
In ten days time the ball is in its per 
fection, and is now to be taken dow 
from the branches of the mulberry-tre 
where the worms have hung it. Bi 
this point requires a deal of attention 
for there are fome worms more lazy thaj 
others, and it is very dangerous waitin 
till they make themfelves a paffag 

which ufually happens about the fifteen 

day of the month. 

The firft, fineft, and ftrongeft balls a 

kept for the grain, the seft are careful 
wound ; or if it is defired to keep the 

all, or if there be more than can be we 
wound at once, they lay them for fon 

time in an oven moderately hot, or el 
expofe them, for feveral days fucceffively 
to the greateft heats of the fun, in ord 

to kill the infe&t, whick, without. thi 
precaution, would not feil to open itfe 
a way to go and ule thofe new wing 
abroad, it has acquired within. 
Ordinarily, they only wind the mor 
perfect balls; thofe thatare double, o 
too weak, or too coarfe, are laid afid 

not as altogether ufele/s, but that, being 
improper for winding, they are refervet 
to be drawn out into fkans. The ball 
are of different colours ; the moft com 
mon are yellow, orange-colour, ifabella 
and flefh-colour ; there ae fome alfo o 
a fea-green, others of a ulphur-colour, 
and others white; but tere is no ne. 
ceflity for feparating the colours an 
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fhades to wind them apart, as a!l the co- 
ours are to be loft in the future fcouring 
_ and preparing of the filk. 
In the Philofophical Tranfafions, n° 
252, we find the following obfervations 
concerning the goodnefs of filk, which is 
belt diflinguifhed by its ightnefs. The 
ergancine filk is the beft of any made in 
the country of Piedmont, and two threads 
are equal in finenefs, that is in fmooth- 
nels, thicknefs, and length, for the thread 
of the firft ttwift, For the fecond, it mat- 
ters not whether the fingle thread be 
ftrong before the two are joined, unlels 
to fee whe’her the firft twilt prove well, 
Tt is neccTury that the filk be clean; and 
it is to be obferved, that the ftraw-co- 
loured is generally the lighteft, and the 
white the heavielt of all, The fkains 
faould be even, and all of an equality, 
| which fhews that they were wrought to- 
gether; otherwife we may with juttice 
| fuipeét that it is refule filk, and cannot 
be equally drawn out and fpun, for one 
thread will be fhorter than the other, 
which is labour and lofs. 
It will alfo be requifite to fearch the bale 
more than once, and take from out of 
the parcels a fkain to make an eflay; for 
| unlefs it be known by trial what one 
| buys, there is the greateft danger of be- 
ing cheated in this commodity. To 
| make an eftimate, and know the light- 
| nefs, fix the effay upon one eighth of a 
portée, cr hand of filk of a hundred and 
ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, and 
fee what it makes of aunes by the eighth 
part. The fkain, which is of eighiy 
threads, muft be multiplied by a bun- 
dred and ten aunes of Lyons, and from 
this number muft be deduéted one eighth ; 
as for example, 110 by 80 makes 8800, 
the eighth part of which is 1100; and 
| this is the eighth part of a portée, or 
| hand of filk. Now to calculate what 
thefe r100 aunes weigh, which is the 
eighth part of a portée, or of 10 aunes 
-of Lyons, it avill be proper to take a 
fkain out of the parcels, which you take 
from out of the bale which you judge 
| may contain, at leaft, 1100 aunes, to 
make the one eighth part of a portée, 
| which por:ée muft be divided on two bob- 
| bings, half on each; then fix the two 
bobbings on the center, or beam, and 
from thence pafs it through the comb 
hurdiffoir, viz. 550 from the two bob- 
| bings, will make 1s00, which will be 
| ene eighth part of what you defire to 
know, This done, you cut off your 
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fitk, aod carry it to put on the bordiffoir; 
then weigh it, and muitiply the weight 
by eight, it will weigh juft as much as 
a poriée of 110 aunes of Lyons, which is 
the general rule for calculating. When 
they draw the filk out by this means, one 
may learn to adjuft the weight, 

There are fiks of Piedmont, which are 
very light and clean, and are to be pre- 
ferred before any on the fale: the postée 
of lk of the lightelt weighs near twenty- 
four penny-weights, and from this it arifes 
in gravity to twenty-five, and twenty-fix 
penny- weights the portée, and fometimes 
to twenty-feven and twenty-eight; but 
even thefe weights may be dilpented with, - 
provided that the other qualities be good, 
that is, that it be well wrought, even 
and clean. When the filk is more than 
twenty-eight penny-weights the portée, it 
mutt always be proportionably cheaper. 


Methods of preparing Siuxs, The feveral 


preparations which filks undergo to fit 
them to be ufed in the manufacture of 
filken ftuffs, are reeling, {pinning, mill- 
ing, bleaching, and dyeing. ‘To wind 
filks from off the balls, two machines are 
neceflary ;, the one a furnace, with its 
copper; the otuer a reel, or frame, to 
draw the filk, The winder, then feated 
near the furnace, throws into the copper 
cf water over the furnace (fift heated 
and boiled toa certain degree, which cuf- 
tom alone can teach) a hand{ul or two 
of balls, which have been firtt well purg- 
ed of all their loofe furry fubftance. She 
then ftirs the whole very brifkly about 
with birchen rods, bound and cut like 
brufhes; and when the heat and agita- 
tion have detached the ends of the filks 
of the pods, which are apt to catch on 
the rods, fhe draws them forth, and join- 
ing ten or twelve, or even fourteen of 
them together, fhe forms them into 
threads, according to the bigne(s required 
to the woiks they are deftined for: eight 
ends fufficing for ribbands; and velvets, 
&c, requiring no lefs than fourteen. 
The ends, thus joined into two or three 
threads, are firft paffed into the holes of 
three iron-rods, in the fore-part of the 
ree], then upon the bobbings, or pullies, 
and at la{t are drawn out to the reel it- 
felf, and there faftened ; each to an end 
of an arm or branch of the reel. ‘Thus 
difpofed, the winder, giving motion ta. 
the reel, by turning the handle, guides 
the threads; fubftitutes new ones, when 
any of them break, or any of the balls 
are wound out; ftrengthens them, where 
17D2 neceflacy, 
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neceflary, by adding others; and takes 
away the balls wound out, or that, hav- 
ing been pierced, are full of water. See 
plate CCXLIX. ’ 
Tn this manner, two perfons will fpin and 
reel three pounds of filk in a day ; which is 
done with greater difpatch than is made 
_by the fpinning-wheel or diflaff. Indeed, 
all filks cannot be fpun and reeled after 
‘this manner; either by reafon the balls 
have been perforated by the filk-worms 
themfelves, or becaufe they are double, 
or too weak to bear the water; or be- 
caufe they are coarfe, &c, Of all thefe 
together, they make a particular kind of 
filk, called floretta ; which being carded, 
or even fpun on the diflaff, or the wheel, 
in the condition it comes from the ball, 
mates 2 tolerable filk, 
As to the balls, after opening them with 
{ciffars, and taking out the infe&s (which 
are of fome ufe for the feeding of poul- 
try) they are fleeped three or four days 


in troughs, the water whereof is changed — 


every day to prevent their flinking. 
When they are well foftened by this 
fcouripg, and cleared of that gummy 
mattér the worm had lined the infide 
withal, and which renders it impenetrable 
to the water, and even to air ittelf, they 
boil them half an hour in a lye of afhes, 
very clear and well frained: and after 
wafhing them out in the river, and dry- 
ing them in the fun, they card and {pin 
_ them on the wheel, &c. and thus make 
another kind of floretta, fomewhat infe- 
rior to the former. 
As to the {pinning and reeling of raw 
filks off the balls, fuch as they are brought 
- from Italy and the Levant, the firft is 
chiefly performed on.the {pinning- wheel ; 
and the latter, either on hand-reels, or 
on reels mounted on machines, which 
ferve to reel fevera} fkains at the fame 
time. See the article Ree. 
As to the milling, they ufe a mill com- 
pofed of feveral pieces, which may mil! 
two or three hundred bobbins at once, 
and make them into as many fkains. 
For the dyeing of filks. See Dyginc. 
SILK, in medicine, is very little ufed for 
medicinal purpofes; though if the bags 
were burnt in a clofe veflel, in the fame 
manner as fponge, they would un- 
doubtedly prove a medicine of fimilar, 
and probably of fuperior virtue: they 
yield a larger quantity of volatile falr, 
than any other anima! fubftancasawe know 
of ; and the fpirit of raw filk, rectified 
with fome effential oil, makes the medi- 
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Spider SivK, that prepared of the webs o 


Duties upon Sitks, Raw long filks of a 


.of fixteen ounces. Wrought filks of th 


bey 
cine known by the name off englifh dropa 
See the article Drops. 


{piders ; which, accordimg to Reaumuf 
is inferor to that obtained! firom the bag 
of the filk-worm, both in ftrength an 
luftre. i 


forts, except from Bengal, pay, on im 
portation, a duty of rs. 119. d. th 
pound, containing twenty-four ounces 
and draw back on exportation, 1s. 3.*5.d 
Bengal raw-filk pays, on importatiog 


2 

28, qed, the pound of twenty-fou 

ounces; and draws back, onmexportation 
87% : 

2S. 1 —d, Raw fhort fillk pays, on im| 


portation, only rs. 3,4°.d, the pound ¢ 
twenty-four ounces; amd draws back 
on exportation, rs, 13d, Sattin-fi 
p2ys, on importation, by the pound 
fixteen ounces, 7s, 3,°0.d. and draw 
back, on exportation, 6s. 9d. But ras 
filks, imported direStly from any of th 
britifh american plantations, and of th 
growth of the fame, pay no duty at all 
Thrown filk, dyed, pays, on importation 
hy the pound of fixteen ounces, a duty @ 
198. 3d. and, onbeing exported, dra 
back 168. 10,5°.d. Asto manufacture 
or wrought filks, french alamodes ¢ 
luftrings, pay, on importation, by t 
poundof fixteen ounces, 2], 158. 1054756 
butif not french, only 1]. 158. 10,42, 
Indian wrought filks, imported in briti 
thipping, and duly entered at the po 


of London, pay only rae d. the poun 


manufacture of Italy, imported in briti 
fhips, pay 128. r55,d. the pound ¢ 
fixteen ounces; and draw back, on expo! 


‘ 213 ; 
tation, 11. 74. All french wroug! 
3co : 


filks, except alamodes and luftrings 
pay,on importation, only r!. 78%. r44°h6 
the like pound; and draw back,, on eg 
portation, 178.,.3,5%d. Wrought hilk 
except alamodes and Juftrings, from am 
part of the werld, pay, on importatior 
only 14.8, 2,°%d, the like pound; ani 
draw back, on exportation, 13s. 65. 
Flowered tiiks, or thofe mixed with gob 
or fiver, except of India, Perlia,or Chin 


=— 


r 
: Arde 4074 
pay, on importation, 21, 1% ein . 
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like pound ; and draw back, on expor- 
452 4 
100 : 
LLON, in fortification, the fame with 
-envelope, See ENVELOPE. 
ILPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia- neceflaria clafs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof is ra- 
diated with a great number of hermaphro- 
dite flofcules in the difc, and with a fewer 
number of the female ones in the radius: 
the partial corolla of the hermaphrodite 
is monopetalous, infundibuliform, and 
quinquedentated ; there is no pericarpi- 
um; the female feed is folitary, mem- 
| branaceous, and obverfely cordated. 
SILVER, argentum, )), in natural biftory, 
the pureft and moft fixed of all metals, 
except gold, for the fpecific gravity of 
which, {ee the article GRAVITY. ; 
Silver, though frequently found native 
and pure, is however often found in the 
ftate of ore; as among the grey ores of 
copper, the ore of lead, of cobalt, anti- 
mony, and other mineral bodies. The 
proper and peculiar ores of filver are of 
various appearances ; as in that of a foft 
fubftance of a blackith blue colour, great- 
ly refembling lead: another ore of filver 
is in form of brown or brownifh-yellow 
ob‘curely tranfparent maffes, nota little 
refembling the coarfer forts of amber : 
there is another filver-ore of a very bright 
and beautiful red, a{mooth even furface, 
and confiderably pellucid, refembling 
very much native fandarach ‘Thefe are 
the more “ufual and determinate ores of 
filyer, which in many of the german 
mines are blended all together, fometimes 
with the black kind wholly covering the 
red: the black kind is often foft enough 
to be cut with a knife. 
The method of precipitating filver out of 
an eafily fable ore is this: pound the 
ore very fine in an iron-mortar, and for 
an affay weigh one dcocimaftical centner 
of it, and eight centners of granulated 
lead ; pour into a new telt about half the 
lead, ftir it about with a finger, and 
fpread it over the cavity of the te(t; put 
upon this lead the pounded ore, and then 
cover it with the remainder of the lead ; 
put the teft, thus loaded, under the 
mufile of an affay-furnace, and in the 
hinder part of it make the fire, and en- 
creafe it to aconfiderably high degree. 
The ore will foon be raifed out of the 
melted Jead, and {wim upon it; a little 
after it will grow clammy, melt, and be 
thrown toward the border of the teft; then 
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the furface of the lead will appear clear 
in the middle of the teft, and will fmoak 
and boil; the fire muft now be made a 
little lefs, till the boiling ceafes, for a 
quarter of an hour, and then made vio- 
lent again, and the furface of the lead 
will then diminith by degrees, and be 
covered with a mafs of fcoria. At this 
time have at hand an iron hook ready 
heated, and with this ftir all the matter 
from the fides into the middle of the teft ; 
if the matter, adhering to the hook from 
the ftirring, melts quickly again, and the 
extremity of the hook, when cold, is 
found covered with a fhining cruft, the 
fcorification is perfeéted ; but if the fcorie 
feel clammy while ftirred, and adhere 
in quantity to the hook, and are of a 
rough furface, the {corification is not 
perfeét, but the matter adhering to the 
hook muft be ftruck off with a hammer, 
and beat to powder, and returned into 
the teft, and the fire continued till the 
{corification is perfeéted; then take out 
the teft, and pour the whole contents into 
a mould, heated and greafed. This is 
the firft procefs, and this ufually takes 
up three quarters of an hour: the filver 
is now in form of a regulus, and mutt be 
feparated by the coppel in the ufual ways 
See the article COPPELLING, 

When filver-ores are rendered refra&tory 
by an admixture of mundic, they mult 
be pounded and put into a covered teft, 
which is to be placed in an aflay-furnace 
undera muffle, till all the mundic is eva- 
porated; which you may know by the 
ceflation of the fmoke from the ore: let 
this roafted ore cool leifurely ; then pow= 
der it fine, and mix it with an equal 
quantity of gla(s of lead reduced likewile 
io fine powder ; andy laftly, feorify the 
whole till the filver appear in the form of 
a bright bead in the middle of the teft, 
When the filver is well purified, fo that 
all heterogenous matter, either metallic 
or other, that might be mixed with it, ig 
extracted, they fay it is twelve carats 
fine. This is the expreffion they ufe ta 
denote the quality of the purelt filver 
without any mixture or alloy; but, i 
there fhould remain any, they deduét the 
weight of the mixture from the principal 
weight, and the remainder fhews the 
va'ue of the filver. The carat confifts 
cf twenty-four grains: fo that, when ta 
the weight of twelve carats there are 
twelve grains of mixture, the value of 
the filver is eleven carats twelve grains ; 
and fo of any other, 

Silver, 
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Silver, though confiderably hard in com- 
parifon of lead or gold, is yet malleable 
and «uStile toa very great degree, and 
may be drawn out into an extremely fine 
wire. It is lefs capable of ruft than any 
other metal, except gold; but it readily 
becomes black on being rubbed with ful- 
phor. It requires a middle degree of fire 
to fufe it; bearing unaltered a ftrenger 
degree of heat than either lead or gold, 
but melting much more eafily than cop- 
per oriron. It, indeed, grows red-hot, 
but then melts immediately, It amalga- 
mates readily enough with mercury; the 
readieft way of mixing them is to have 
the filver in fine filings, very clear from 
greafe, and to rub it in a mortar with the 
mercury. It is fixed in a common fire, 
fo as to lofe fcarte any thing; and per- 
haps, truly fpeaking, not any thing at 
all, in the fierceft degree of it, if never 
fo long continued ; it has been tried by 
Boerhaave for two months together, in 
the eye of a glafs-houfe-furnace and 
found to lofe only one twelfth part of its 
swweight in the operation; and it is highly 
probable, that even this lofs might be 
owing to the filver’s not being perfectly 
purified at firtt, 
Silver, expofed to the fierceft fire, col- 
leéted in the focus of a large burning- 
glafs, immediately becomes red-hot, and 
melts; itthen crackles, and afterwards 
emits a thick fmoak:s foon after this, it is 
covered with a dufty fubftance, or calx. 
If the filver have been refined by means 
of antimony, the calx is of a yellowith 
hue, and, if kept long enough in the 
focus, it will vitrify in the fame manner 
as gold; but, if it have been refined 
with lead, the calx is whiter, and, Hom- 
berg affures us, will never vitrify, how. 
ever long expofed, even to that degree of 
heat. 
Silver is purified by means of lead, and 
bears its aétion without lofs. Fufed with 
antimony, if the effect be not carefully 
prevented, it turns to fcoria, and be- 
comes volatile: there is no metal, in- 
deed, except gold alone, that bears the 
teft with this rapacious mineral, in the 
“common way. See the article GOLD. 
The proper folvent of filver is aqua for- 
tis; ‘it is diffolved readily by this, and 
not at all by the common aqua regia; 
yet, under certain circumitances, aqua 
regia will diffolve filver: the firft phlegm 
which arifes in diftilling that menitruum, 
when newly made, and when it has been 
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fome time in digeftion with gold, w 
diffolve filver, and will mot touch gold 
though it cannot but be acknowledged 
this liquor is as much aquia regia, as wha 
follows in the diftillatiom, ‘This, ho 
ever, is an experiment of mere curiofity 
not likely ever to occur in the way 
bufinefs, and in that refpe&, though w 
are acquainted with this accident, whicl 


the fmalleft quantity of fea-falt be pul 
into aqua fortis, it wil] no longer give z 
clear folution of filver. This gives us 
telt for the goodnefs of aqua fortis: and 
to this difference in the effeét of thefe 
two menftrua we owe the only method 
of feparating filver from gold, withoug 
lofs. If filver be fufed with lead, it 
lofes its.found, and its bright colour; if 
melted with tin, it becomes extremely 
brittle, and the two metals-are very difs| 
ficuitly feparated again. ~It melts andi 
mixes eafily with copper, and by that, 
means acquires a hardnefs. which fits i 
for our coins and utenfils, much bette 
than in its pure natural ftate. Sce the 
article ASSAYING. 
Silver, melted with arfenic (which is eafily 
done by mixing the arfenic with a little 
chalk and a little tartar, then wetting it 
with common water, and then ftratifying 
the filver with the mafs) receives a part 
of that fubftance into its own body, and 
fhews the fingular effeét it has on it, in 
its lofing all its malleability ; but the ar- 
fenic may be feparated from it again by” 
only melting it in a ftrong fire. 
Silver, melted with bifmuth, is after- 
wards much the more eafily amalga- 
mated with quickfilver; and what is yet 
more remarkable, is, that it by this 
means becomes fo attenuated, that it 
will pafs through a leather in much Jar-— 
ger quantity mixed with the mercury, 
than it would otherwife have done. It_ 
is made much more fufible, as well as — 
volatile, by antimony, and is ftrangely — 
debafed by the fume of burning falphar, — 
Silver is faid by fome to be able tocolour — 
the natural gems, and faétitious glaffes, 
and paftes with a fine blue; but this is — 
an error wholly owing to the alloy of 
copper, which ts in moft filver, and — 
which has occafionally thewn this effect © 
in the artificial produéts of this kind. © 
But though filver is not capable of com- | 
MUA: 
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municating any colour to foffils, it has, 
‘however, a power of influencing their 
~ figure, and that in a very fingular man- 
ner: it has long been known, that iron 
- determines the cryftals it enters the com- 

pofition of, into rhombs, and lead into 

cubes; but it has not been known that 

 thefe truncated cryftals and fpars, pre- 

ferved as great curiofities in the cabi- 

. nets of the curious, owe their figure to 
filver, till filver was lately feparated from 
them. As certainly, therefore, as iron 
or Jead can form cryftal into cubes and 
rhombs, {o certainly can filver, even 
in a very fmall quantity, influence the 
figure of thofe foffils, and form them 
into columns truncated at each end. 

If filver be melted with common fale, it 

blends with proper management into a 

femipellucid mafs, called luna cornea ; 

which is very difficultly redused into fil- 
ver again, as being fo volatile as to fly 
wholly off in a fmall degree of heat. 

The chemifts, who fuppofe filver to have 
- fome peculiar affinity to the moon, there- 

fore call it luna: their charaéter for it 

is }).; by which they mean to denote the 
’ half of gold, whofe charaéter is a. com- 
plete circle; the inner line of this figure, 
- if turned outward, would make it the 
| complete mark of gold. 

Refining of SILVER. See REFINING. 
Tedicinal virtues and preparations of SiL- 
| VER. The chemifts have faid great things 
of the virtues of filver, and, according- 
| ly, have endeavoured to introduce a long 
- train of lunar medicines; fuch as ar- 
| gentum potabile, diaphoreticum lunare, 
| bezoardicum lunare, and fifty others as 
pompous as infignificant: the only pre- 
parations of filver, which keep up their 
credit in the fhops, are the lunar cryftals 
| and cauftics. See the articles Ca ysTAL 
| and Caustic. 
| As to the pretended tinGures of filver, 
| being only tingtures of copper, they are 
| by no means fafe internally ; and every 
| coloured tin&ture of filver may be boldly 
declared to be of this kind. 

The only preparation, therefore, we 
fhall add, is, that liquor kept by many 
as a mighty fecret for tinging hair of 
any colour to a fine black. It is thus 
prepared; take three drams of crude 
mercury, and diffo!ve it in an ounce and 
half of aqua fortis; add to this, two 
ounces of the folution of filver in aqua- 
fortis, and pour the whole into a veffel 
of clean water, fo much in quantity, 
that the liquor may not be able to cor- 
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rode copper, nor raife bubbles on its fare 
faces; and when it has ftood a month, it 
may be ufed with fafety. See the article 

_ Mercury. 

SILVER-LBAF, that beaten out into fine 
leaves fer the ule of the gilders, which 
is performed in the fame manner as gold- 
leaf. See the article GOLD-LEAF. 

SILVER-WIRE, that drawn out into fine 

' wire; for the manner of doing which, 
fee the article GOLD-WIRE. 

ShelleSiUVER, is prepared of the threads of 
filver-leaves, or of the leaves themfelves, 
for the ufe of painters, after the fame 
manner as fhell-gold, See GOLD, 

SILVER-TREE, eugenia, in botany, a fmall 
but beautiful tree of Jamaica, belonging 
to. the icofandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants; its leaves are fmooth, very thin, 
and grow in pairs; the flowers are fmall 
and whitifh, and grow at the alz of the 
leaves, See the article EUGENIA, 

SILVERING, the covering of any thing. 

with filver. It is ufual to filver metals, 
wood, paper, &c. which is performed 
either with fire, oil, or fize. Metal- 
gilders filver by the fire; painter-gilders 
all the other ways. See GILDING, 
To filver copper or brafs: 1. Cleanfe the 
metal with aquafortis, by wafhing it 
lightly, and immediately throwing it in- 
to fair water; or by heating it red hot, 
and fcouring it with falt and tartar, and 
fair water, with a {mall wire-brufh. 2. 
Diffolve fome filver in aquafortis, ina 
broad-bottomed glafs veffel, or of glazed 
earth, then evaporate away the aquafor- 
tis over a chaffing-dith of coals. 3. Put 
five or fix times its quantity of water, or 
as much as will be neceffary to diffolve it 
perfe&tly, on the remaining dry calx; 
evaporate this water with the like heat; 
then put more frefh water, and evaporate 
again; and if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end fo 
ftrong, as to leave the calx perfectly dry, 
which, if your filver is good, will be of 
a pure white. 4. Take of this calx, 
common-falt, cry(tal of tartar, of each 
a like quantity, or bulk, and mixing 
well. the whole. compofition, put the 
metal into fair water, and take of the 
faid powder with your wet fingers, and 
sub it well on, till you find every little 
cavity of che metal fufficiently flvered 
over. 5. If you would have it richly 
done, you muft rub on more of the 
powder, and in the laft place wath the 
filvered metal in fair water, and rub it 
hard with a dry cloth. 

SILVER- 


SIM 

SitveRinG of glafés. See the article Fo- 
LIATING of looking-glaffes. 

SIMATIUM, or Simatse, in architec- 
ture. See the article CYMATIUM, 

SIMEREN, a city of Germany, in the pa- 
Jatinate of the Rhine: eaft long. 7° 5’, 
north lat, 50°. 

SIMIA, the Monkey, in zoclogy, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
anthropomorpha, the characters of which 
aré, that the face is naked, the claws 
rounded and flattifh in fome degree, like 
the nails on the human hand, and there 
is an eye-lid each way. See the articles 

. Monkey and ANTHROPOMORPHA. 
‘This genus, among feveral other fpecies, 
comprehends the fatyr, the baboon, and 
the rat-ape. See SaryR and BABOON. 

SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, 
the fame with like. Thofe things are 
faid to be fimilar or like, which cannot 
be diftingaifhed but by their compre- 
fence, that is, either by immediately ap- 
plying the one to the other, or fome 
other third to them both, fo that there 
is nothing found in one of the fimilar 
things but is equally found in the other, 
notwith{tanding their fimilitude may 

- differ in quantity; and fince in fimilar 
things there is nothing wherein they 
differ befides the quantity, quantity it- 

' felf is the internal difference of fimilar 
things. In mathematics, fimilar ‘parts 
‘have the fame ratio to their wholes, and 
_ if the wholes have the fame ratio to the 
parts, the parts are fimilar, See Part. 
Similar angles are alfo equal angles, In 
folid angles, when the planes under 
which they are contained are equal, both 
in number and magnitude, and are dif- 
pofed in the fame order, they are fimilar, 
and confequently equal. Similar arches 
of a circle are fuch as are like parts of 
their whole circumferences, and confe- 
quently equal. Similar plane numbers 
are thofe numbers which may be ranged 
into the form of fimilar reftangles, that 
is, into rectangles whofe fides are pro- 
portional ; fuch are 1z,and 48, for the 
fides of 12 are 6 and 2, and the fides of 
4% are 12 and 4; but 6:2:: 12:4, 
and therefore thoie numbers are fimilar. 
Similar polygons are fuch as have their 
angles feverally equal, and the fides 
about thofe angles proportional, Similar 
rectangles are thofe which have their 
fides about the equal angles proportional ; 
hence, 1. All fquares are fimilar reét- 
angles, 2. All fimilar re&angles are to 
each other as the fquares of their homo- 
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logous fides. Similar right-lined figu 
are fuch as have equal angles, andt 
fides about thofe equal angles propo 
tional, Similar fegments of a circle a 
fuch as contain equal angles. Similz 
curves: two fegments of two curves af 
called fimilar, if, any right lined figu 
being infcribed within one of them, 
can infcribe always a fimilar right line 
figure in the other, Similar conic feq 
tions: two conic feétions are faid to b 
fimilar when any fegment being taken i 
the one, we can affign always a fimila 
fegment in the other. Similar diamete 
of two conic fe&tions: the diameters i 
two conic fe€tions are faid to be fimila 
when they make the fame angles wit 
their ordinates, Similar folids are fuc 
as are contained under equal number; 
of fimilar planes alike fituated. Simila 
triangles are fuch as have their thre 
angles refpeétively equal to one another, 
Hence, x, All fimilar triangles have t 
fides about their angles proportiona 
z, All fimilar triangles are to one ano 
ther as the fquares of their homologou 
fides. See the articles ANGLE, ARCH 
NuMBER, PoLyGon, &c. . 
SIMILAR BODIES, in natural philofophy, 
are fuch as have their particles of t 
fame kind and nature with one another, 
See Bopy, ParTicLe, &e. 
SrmmiLAr Disgase£, in medicine, denote 
a difeafe of fome fimple, folid part o 
the body; as of a fibre with regard to it 
tenfion or flaccidity; of a membrane 3 
nervous canal, orthelike. See DISEASE 
SIMILAR FIGURES, in geometry, fuch a 
have their angles refpedtively equal, ang 
the fides, about the equal angles, pro. 
portional. See the articles RECTANGLE, 
TRIANGLE, and POLYGON, 
SIMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, are tho 
parts of the body which at firft fight ap 
pear to confift of like parts, or parts o 
the fame nature, texture, and formation 
of thefe we ufually reckon ten, viz. th 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, 
fibres, nerves, arteries, veins, flefh, anc 
fkin. See Bone, CaRTiILAGE, &e. 
SIMILE, or Simr1LiTuDgs, in rhetoric, a 
comparifon of two things, which though 
different in other refpeéts, yet agree in 
fome one. ‘The differerce between a 
fimile and comparifon, is feidto confift in 
this, that the fimile properly belongs to 
whatever we call the quality of the 
thing, and the comparifos to the quan- 
tity. See the article COMPARISON. 
SIMILITUDE, in arithmeic, gromenys 
\ le 


| 


SIM 


@c. denotes the relation of two things 
 fimilar to each other, See SrmiLar. 
IMONICAL is applied to any perfon 
guilty of fimony. See Simony. 
IMONIANS, in church hiftory, a feet of 
antient heretics, fo called from their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician. 
The herefies of Simon Magus were prin- 
cipally his pretending to be the great 
power of God, and thinking that the 
gifts of the Holy Ghoft were venal, and 
to be purchafed with money, He is faid 
to have invented the Afons, which were 
fo many perfons of whom the Godhead 
was compofed. His concubine Helen, 
he called the firft intelligence, and mother 
of all things; and fometimes he called 
her Minerva, and himfelf Jupiter, Simon 
Magus gained a great many profelytes, 
who paid himfelf and his concubine di- 
vine worfhip ; thefe were the earlieft he- 
retics, and thofe that St. John, St. Pe- 
ter and St, Paul, in their epiftles, fo often 
warn the chriftians againft. 
IMONY, in ecclefiaftical law, the crime 
of buying or felling fpiritual gifts or pre- 
ferments. In the antient chriftian church, 
this crime was always thought to be 
committed when men either offered or 
received money for ordinations. The 
apoftolical canons lay a double punifh- 
ment both of depofition and excommu- 
nication, on fuch of the clergy as were 
found guilty of it, This was the firft 
fort of fimony, and that which was mof 
properly fo called, and to this the antients 
reduced the exacting of any reward for 
adminiftring the eucharift or baptifm, or 
for any fpiritual offices. A fecond fort 
of fimony confifted in buying the fpi- 
ritual preferments of the church; this 
was punifhed with depofition in any 
bifhop, who promoted any church oficer 
for the fake of lucre; and the perfons fo 
promoted, were to be degraded from 
their office. By the laws of Juftinian, 
every elector was to depofe upon oath, 
that he did not chufe the perfon eleSted 
for any gift or promife, or friendfhip, or 
any other caufe, but only becaufe he 
knew him to be a man of the true ca- 
tholic faith, of unblamable life, and 
good learning. This laft fort of fimony 
was, when men by ambitious arts and 
undue practices, got themfelves invefted 
in an office or preferment to which they 
had no regular call, or when they in- 
truded themfelves into other mens places, 
which were legally filled before. The 
eafvilts for the Church of Rome main- 
Vor. IV, 
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tain, that all compacts or bargains in 
which benefices are concerned, are fimo- 
nical, when it is done without the pope’s 
concurrence; but that, once obtained, 
gives a fanétion to the thing, which they 
found upon this univerfal propofition, 
that the pope cannot commit fimony iri 
beneficiary matters, fince he hath a power 
fo abfolute over all the ecclefiaftical goods 
and benefices, that he can unite, divide, 
and beftow them in whatever manner he 
pleafes, 

Againf the corruption of fimony, there 
have been many canons made in our 
own church, which punifhes the offender 
with deprivation, difability, @c, and by 
a ftatute of the zr Eliz. it is enacted, 
that if any perfon for any fum of money, 
reward, gift, profit, or benefit, or by 
reafon of any promife, agreement, grant, 
bond, covenant, or other affurance, fhall 
prefent, or collate any perfon to any be« 
nefice with cure, dignity, or living eccle- 
fiaftical, every fuch prefentation, or col- 
lation, and every admiffion or indu@ion 
thereupon, fhall be utterly void, and the 
crown fhall prefent for that turn; and the 
perfon that fhall give or take any fum of 
money, @&c, fhall forfeit double: the 
value of one year’s profit of any fuch 
benefice; and the perfon fo corruptly 
taking any fuch benefice, fhall from 
thenceforth be difabled to have and enjoy 
the fame, 


SIMPLE, fjmplex, fomething not mixed 


or compounded, in which fenfe it ftands 
oppoled to compound, See the article 
CompPounp. 

Thus we fay, fimple form, fimple mode, 
fimple fee, fimple force, fimple equation, 
fimple anomaly, fimple glands, fimple 
vifion, fimple flank, fimple frafiion, @c. 
See the articles Form, Mone, Fes, 
Force, Equation, &c. 


SIMPLE, in pharmacy, a general name 


given to all herbs or plants, as having 
each its particular virtue, whereby it bes 
comes a fimple remedy. 


SIMPLE, in mufic, is chiefly ufed in op- 


pofition to double, fometimes to a com- 
pound of feveral parts or figures of difs 
ferent values, &c. Simple cadence is that 
where the notes are equal in every part. 
Simple concords are thole wherein we hear 
at leaft two notes in confonance, as 2 
third and fifth, and of confequence at 
leaft three parts, which is either done 
immediately, aud called the harmonical 
triad, or ina more remote manner ; that 
is, when the founds whicly are not bafs, 
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are one or two oétaves higher. This 
difttance has no bad effeé&t in the third ; 
but in the fifth it has, and generally 
fpeaking, the nearer or more immediate 
the concords are, the better. They al- 
fo fay, C fimple, or plain, in oppofition 
to C accented. Simple counter-point is a 
harmonical compofition, wherein note is 
fet againft note, in oppofition to figura- 
tive counter-point. Simple fugue, or 
fimple imitation, is where one part imt- 
tates the finging of another for fome 
meafures. See the articles COUNTER- 
POINT, IMITATION, FUGUE, @c. 

For fimpie interval, and fimple triple, fee 
the articles INTERVAL and TRIPLE. 

SIMPLEX BENEFICIUM, fignifies an in- 
ferior dignity in a cathedral, or collegiate 
church, a fine-cure, penfion, or any ec- 
clefiaftical benefice, oppofed to a cure of 

* fouls, and which therefore is confiftent 
with any parochial cure, without coming 
under the denomination of pluralities. 

SIMPLIFYING, in ecclefiaftical matters, 
is the taking away the cure of fouls from 
a benefice, and difpenfing the beneficiary 
from refidence, Several benefices which 
have been fimplifyed, now require refi- 
dence, and a great number of others, 
which required refidence, have been fim- 
plifyed : fome ufe this word in a more 
extenfive fignification, wiz. for the fhort- 
ening arelation, @c, or retrenching eve- 
ry thing not precifely neceflary. 

SIMPLUDIARIA, in antiquity, a kind 
of funeral honours paid to the deceafed 
at their obfequies. 

SIMUL-cvum, in law, words that former- 
ly were made ule of in indiétments and 
declarations of trefpafs, where there were 
feveral defendants, fome whereof were 
known, and others not, 

SIN, a breach or tranfgreffion of fome di- 
vine law, or command, 

SINAI, a mountain of Arabia Petrea, fitu- 
ated eaft long. 35°, north lat. 29°, and 
memorable on account of the laws being 
given to the Jews on this mount, 

Sinai, knights of. See CATHARINE. 

SINAPI, or Sinapis, muflard, in botany, 
a genus of the tetradynamia filiquofa clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confilts of 
four cruciform, roundifh, plane, patent, 
and intire petals, with ere&t linear un- 
gues, and fcarcely the length of the cup; 
the fruit is an oblong, rough pod, con- 
hiiting of two valves, and containing two 
cells; the feeds are numerous and glo- 
bole, 

Muitard-feed is an attenuant and refol- 


SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external me- 


SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the fore-part of | 


SINCOPORA, a promontory of Malacca 


SINDON, in furgery, a little round piece | 


SINE, or right SINE of an arch, in trigo- 


SINE ASSENSU CAPITALI, in law, a wri 


SINE-CURES, ecclefiaftical benefices with. 


vent in.a very high degree 5 it warms the 
{tomach, and excites an appetite ; but its 
principal medicinal ufe is external in 
finapifms, applications made to certain 
parts when irritation is intended, but 
not bliftering. It is afually mixed with 
horfe-radifh root, and other ingredients 
of the fame kind, for this purpofe. 


dicine, in form of a cataplafm, compofed 
chiefly of muftard-feed pulverized, and 
mixed with the pulp of figs, or with bri- 
ony, garlic, onion, or the like. See the 
preceding article, 


the head, reaching from the forehead to 
the coronal future. See the articles 
HEap and SKULL. 


in the Eaft Indies, fituated in 2° north} 
lat. oppofite to the ifland of Sumatra,| 
with which this cape forms the ftraits, | 
called the Straits of Sincopora. 


of linen filk, or lint, ufed in dreffing 
wound after trepanning. See the article 
TREPANNING.« : 


nometry, is a right line drawn from one 
end of that arch, perpendicular to the ra- 
dius drawn to the other end of the arch ;_ 
being always equal to half the chord of 
twice the arch. Thus, SR (plate CCL. 
fig. 6.) is the right fine of the arche 
SA and SD, 

The radius, CB, is called the whole fine, 
or the fine of 90°. The fine-complement 
or co fine, of an arch AS, is the par 
CR, intercepted between the center an 
right fine; fo called, as being always 
equal to SH, the fine of the complement 
of that arch to 90°, viz, SR. And the 
verfed fine of an arch, AS, is the part, 
RA, intercepted between the right fine, 
SR, and the extremity of the arch, A. 
For the ufe of fines in trigomometrica 
calculations, fee the articles TRIGONO- 
METRY, NAVIGATION, &c. 


lying where a bifhop, dean, prebendary, 
or matter of an hofpital, aliens the lands’ 
held in sight of his bifhopric, deanery, 
€&c, without the confent of the chapter, 
or fraternity; in which caf his fucceffor 
fhal] have this writ, and fometimes he 
may enter upon fuch alienation, and need 
not bring it. 


out cure of fouls. No church, where 
there is but one incumbent, can properly 
be 
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‘be a fine-cure: and though the church 
being down, or the parifh being become 
deftitute of parifhioners, the incumbent 
may be thereby neceffarily acquitted from 
the aétual performance of public duty ; 
yet heis {till under an obligation to do 
it whenever a church fhall be built, and 
there are a competent number of inha- 
bitants: and in the meantime, if the 
church be prefentative, as moft fuch chur- 
ches are, the incumbent is inftituted in- 
to the cure of fouls; fuch benefices are 
rather depopulations than fine-cures, and 
it will be proper for the new incumbent 
to read the thirty-nine articles, and the 
liturgy in the church-yard, &c, and to 
do whatever other incumbents ufually do. 
But a rectory, or portion of it, may pro- 
petly be a fine-cure, if there be a vicar 
under the rector, endowed and charged 
with the cure, in which cafe it does not 
come within the ftatute of pluralities, 
_ 21H. VIII. c. 13. Here therefore, no 
difpenfation is neceffary to hold the fine- 
cure with a former living, nor need the 
incumbent read the articles, or divine 
fervice, as required by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
which extends only to a benefice with 
cure, By the above-mentioned ftatute of 
Hen, VIII. not only prebends and rec- 
tories, with vicarages endowed, but dea- 
neries, and arch-deaneries are declared 

_ to be benefices without cure, 

SINE DIE, without day, in law, a term 
frequently ufed in our proceedings at 
common law ; as when judgment is given 
againft the plaintiff, he is faid to be in 
mifericordia pro Jalfo clamore fuo; fo when 
judgment pafles for the defendant, it is 
entered eat inde fine die, being as much 

as to fay, he is difcharged, or difmiffed 

the court. 

SINEW, denotes what we properly call a 
nerve, though in common fpeech, it is 
rather ufed f@ a tendon. See the articles 
NEeRVEs and TENDONS, 

INGING, the aétion of making divers 
inflexions of the voice, agreeable to the 
ear, and correfpondent to the notes of a 
fong, or piece of melody, See MELODY. 
The firft thing to be done in learning to 
fing, is to raife a fcale of notes by tones 
and femi-tones to an octave, and defcend 
by the fame notes; and then to rife and 
fall by greater intervals, as a third, 
fourth, fifth, @c. and to do all this by 
notes of different pitch. Then thefe 
notes are reprefented by lines and fpaces, 
to which the fyllables fa, fo, la, mi, are 
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applied, and the pupil taught to name 
each line and fpace thereby ; whence this 
pratice is called /olfaing, the nature, 

~ reafon, effeéts, &c. whereof, fee under 
the article SOLFAING, 

SINGULAR numser, in grammar, that 
number of nouns and verbs which ftands 
oppofed to plural; and is ufed when we 
only {peak of a fingle, or one, perfon, or 
thing. See PLuRaAL and NuMBER. 
The Latins, French, Englith, @c. have 
no numbers but the fingular and plural 5 
but the’Greeks and Hebrews have like- ~ 
wife a dual number, peculiar to two per- 
fons. See LATIN, FRENCH, Ge. . 

SINGULTUS, the Hi1cKuP, in medicine,. 
See the article HickupP, 

SINICAL quapDrRanT. See QUADRANT. 

SINISTER, fomething on, or towards, the 
left-hand; finifter is alfo ufed, among us, 
for unlucky, though inthe facred rites of 
divination, the Romans frequently ufed 
it in an oppolite fenfe. 

SINISTER, in heraldry. The finifter fide of 
an efcutcheon is the left hand fide; the 
finifter chief, the left angle of the chief ; 
the finifter bafe, the left hand part of the 
bafe. See EscuTCHEON, &c, 

SINISTER ASPECT, among altrologers, is 
an appearance of two planets happening 
according to the fucceffion of the figns, 
as Saturn in aries, and Mars in the fame 
degree of gemini. 

SINISTRI, a fe& of antient heretics, thus 
called, becaufe they held the left hand in 
abhorrence, and made it a point of reli- 
gion not to receive any thing therewith. 

SINKING FunD, a provifion made by 
parliament, confifting cf the furplufage of 
other funds, intended to be appropriated 
to the payment of the national debts ; on 
the credit of which very Jarge fums have 
been borrowed for public ules. 

SINNET, on board a fhip, a line or ftring 
made of rope-yarn, confifting generally 
of two, fix, or nine firings, which are 
divided into three parts, and are platted *— 
over one another, and then beaten (mooth 
and flat with a wooden mallet. Its ufe 
is to fave the ropes, or to keep them 
from galling. 

SI NON OMNES, in law, the name of a writ 
on affociation of juftices, by which, if all 
in commiffion cannot meet at the day af- 
figned, it is allowed that two or more of 
them may proceed to finifh the bufinefs. 

SINOPE, a port-town of afiatic Turky, 
fituated on the Euxine Sea: eaft long, 
36° 25’, north lat. 42° 25’, 
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name of a red earth of the ochre-kind, 


called alfo rubrica finopica, and by fome® 


authors finopis. Itis a very clofe, com- 


pact, and weighty earth, of a fine glow- . 


+. ing purple colour,.but in fome fpecimens 


. 


gnuch deeper than in others, and in fome 
degenerating into palenefs; but even in 
its wort condition, it is a very fine co- 
lour. It is of a pure texture, but not 
very hard, and of an even, but dufty fur- 
face. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is 
* perfeAlly fine and fmooth to the touch, 
does not crumble ealily between the fin- 
. gers, and ftains the hands, It melts very 


” flowly in the mouth, and is perfectly pure 


and fine, and of a very auftere altringent 
tafte, and ferments very violently with 
aqua fortis, It was dug in Cappadocia, 
and carried for fale to the city Sinope, 
whence it had its name. It is now 
found in plenty in the New Jerfeys in 
America, and is called by the people 
_ there blood ftone, from its ftaining the 
hands to a blood-colour, and may pro- 
bably be had in many other places; and 
this deferves thoroughly enquiring into, 
fince there feems not one among the 
earths more worthy notice, Its fine tex- 
ture and body, with its high florid colour, 
mutt make it very valuable to painters, 
and its powerful aftringency equally fo 
in medicine. The antients were well ac- 
quainted with it in fluxes and hemor- 
rhages, and experience thews it poffeffes 
the fame virtues at thistime. The deep- 
eft coloured is ever the moft aftringent. 


SINOPLE, orSenopce, in heraldry, de- 


notes vert, or the green colour in armo- 
ries, See the afticle VERT. 

Sinople is ufed to fignify love, youth, 
beauty, rejoicing, and liberty, whence it 
is, that letters of grace, abolition, legi- 
timation, fc. are always ufed to be feal- 
ed with green wax, 

SINUATED Leaf, in botany, a leaf 
which has a number of finufes on its 
fide, but thofe feparated by lobes, not 
very Jong, nor themfelves indented, or 
notched at the edges. Sinuato-dentated 
Jeaf, expreffes a leaf like the former, 
but with the lateral lobes of a linear 
figure. 

SINUOSITY, a feries of bends and turns 
in arches, or other irregular figures, 
fometimes jutting out, and fometimes 
falling in, 


SINUOUS wicerRs. See ULCER. 


SINUS, in anatomy, denotes a cavity of 


" ceitain bongs, and other parts, the en- 
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“SENOPICA terra, in natural hiftory, the 


‘Sinus, in furgery, a little cavity, or face] 


SION, a town of Switzerland, in th 


SLION-COLLEGE. 
SIPHON, or SyPHON, in hydraulics, 


trance whereof is narrow}vand. the bot 
tom wider and more fpacious. Of thefe 
finufes we find feveral in diwers parts o 
the body, particularly in the internal! 
furfaces of the os occipitis 5; in adults, 
there is acrofs, to which adheres the 
finufes and procefles of the dura mater, 
the ufe whereof is to carry the blood from 
the brain, by a very peculiar mechanifm, 
under the fella equina, or turcica of the 
os (phenoides ; there is alfo 2 finus called 
the fphenoidal finus; this is fometime 
double, and opensinto the noftrils ; fome- 
times it is totally wanting. See the ar- 
ticles SKULL, BRAIN, SPHENOIDES OS, 
DuRA MATER, &e. 

For the finufes of the larynx and ven 
porte, fee LARYNX and PorTA. 

Sinus of an artery is ufed, by fome, for 
any part of an artery where its fides ar 
ftretched out beyond the ordinary pro4 
portional dimenfions elfewhere. Mors 
gagni has obferved four fuch finvfes ia 
the aorta, three of them anfwering to the 
femilunar valves; and the fourth is al 
that part of the aorta between the formeg 
finufes, and the origin of the common 
trunk of the right fubclavian and caro- 
tid arteries. Sinus of the womb is ufed 
for any cavity within its fubftance, Se 
the article UTERUS. / 


culus, frequently formed by a wound o 
ulcer, wherein pus is colleéted. -See th 
article WouND, &c. ] 
A finus is properly a cavity in the mid 
dle of a flefhy part, formed by the ftagna 
tion and putrefaétion of the blood or hu. 
mours, and which has wrought itfelf fom 
vent or exit. See the article FisTuLA 


county of Valais, fituated on the rive 
Rhone, twenty-three miles fouth-eaft o 
the lake of Geneva, being a fovereig 


fiate. 
See Cotrce. 


bended pipe, one end of which being put 
into a vefiel of Jiquor, and the othe 
hanging out of the faid veffel over ano 
ther, the liquor will run oet from the 
firft into the laft, after the air has beer 
fucked out of the external o lower en¢ 
of the fiphon, and that as long as th 
liquor in the upper veffel & above the 
upper orifice of the fiphon. - Thus, HD} 
(plate CCL. fig. 1. n° 1.) is a fiphor 
whole two parts HD, DS, are called 
its legs, and by its operation, the wate 
is drawn out of the upper vilel ABCD, 
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fnto the lower ab. When you have 
fucked out the air at S, the water fol- 
Wws, coming inat H, going in the di- 
‘gestion HG DS, and outat S, as long 
as the furface EF is above IH; the le- 
vel of the mouth of what is called the 
driving leg of the fiphon, being that in 
which the water goes up, as that through 
which it goes down is called the iffuing 
leg, and is always longer than the driv- 
ing leg. Now, the caufe of the fiphon’s 
running is this, The air which preffes 
into the vefflel ABCD, reprefented by 
the column KL, fuftains the column of 
water L D, in the fhort leg of the fiphon, 
prefling againft that air with its perpendi- 
cular height D F, whilft the column of 
air MS, prefling upwards againft the hole 
of the long or iffuing leg DS (which aéts 
according to the height DC) muft yield 
and fuffer the water to run out as long as 
the leg DS is longer, or rather higher in 
perpendicular than DG. For fince K 
and M are fuppofed at top of the atmo- 
fphere, the column KL and MS are 
equal in height and preffure, (the height 
of L above S being of no account in the 
height of the atmo{phere) as Jong as MS 
is aéted upon by the defcending water 
DS, whole height is from D to S (fup- 
pole fifteen inches) an height fuperior to 
that of the column D G (fuppofe of feven 
inches) fupported by the column of air 
KL, the column MS muft yield to the 
water iffuing out at S$; and however the 
furface of the water EF defcends, the 
column K_L, by its preffure, will always 
overcome the refiftance of the column 
MS, becaule it has a lefs height of wa- 
ter to fuftain than MS has. If the 
mouth of the iffuing leg had been at T, 
the water would hang in equilibrio, fill- 
ing both legs of the fiphon, when the 
water is.come down in the upper veflel to 
| THT, becaufe then the two columns of 
| air K L and M S$ will be a&ed againft by 
an equal weight of water in the legs of 
the fipbon ; but if then you raife the iffu- 
ing end of the fiphon, now fuppofed at 
T, up to the level of 7 V above IH, the 
water will run back up from V to D, and 
fo out at H, in the upper veffel, becaule 
then the column MS having only the 
height VD to fuftain, wall be aéted 
againft with lefs force than the column 
KL, which is preffed againft by the 
whole height DH, fuperior toV D, See 
the articles FLuip, ENGing, Air, &e. 
Since the preffure of the air is the caufe 


of the water being pufhed wp into the 
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Es i ; 
fiphon, and the difference of its preffure 
(as one column is aéted againit by the 
water in thé fhort leg more weakly than 
another column of air is aéted upon by the 
water in the long leg) is the caufe of its 
running continually from one veffel into 
another, when once fet agoing, it follows, \ 
that the bend D of the upper part of the 
fiphon muft not be above thirty-two feet 
higher than the water in the upper veffel, . 
becaufe the air cannot fuftaina column of 
water, whofe height exceeds thirty-two 
feet, If therefore there was a crane, or 
fiphon ACE DB (#bid. n° 2.) of about 
forty feet high, reckoning from A to E, 
with cocks A and B at its lower ends, 
and an hole at the top E, to be ftopped 
with a cork upon occafion, there might 
be made the following experiment; wa- 
ter being poured into the veffels A and 
B, let the cocks A and B be fhut, then 
with a funnel, pouring in water at E, till 
both legs of the fiphon are full, ftop the 
hole E, and open the two cocks at once, 
The water, inftead of running from the 
veffel A into B, which it would do if the 
height C A was much under thirty-two 
feet, will in the two legs fall back to C 
and D thirty-two feet above A and B, 
where it will hang, the air not being 
able to fuftain the water above thofe 
heights, and confequently to drive it up | 
over the bend E. Nay, unlefs the wa- 
ter be purged of air before the experi-. 
ment, the top of the water at C and D 
will not be quite thirty feet above the wa- 
ter in the veffels A and B, becaufe air 
will extricate itfelf out of the water, and 
getting into the cavity CED, prefs a 
little on the top of the water at C and D, 
fo that its height will be lefs to balance 
the preffure of the atmofphere. 
article ATMOSPHERE, 
Mercury will run in a fiphon in the fame 
manner as water, but then the bend of 
the fiphon muft not be more than thirty 
inches and eight tenths above the ftagw 
nant mercury in the upper veffel; be- 
caule, as it is near fourteen times {pecifie 
cally heavier than water, it will be lifted 
up by the prefflure of the air but the 
fourteenth part that water is lified, 
To prove further, that a different preflure 
againft the orifices of the unequal legs of 
a fiphon, is the caufe of a liquor running 
through that inftrument from a higher 
into a lower veffel, we may make ule of 
any other fluid, lighter than the fluid te 
be brought over, inftead of air, and leave 
the bend of the fiphon open to the air, as 
in 


See the 


; 


SIP 


in the following experiment: ABCD, 
(ibid. n° 3.) is a pretty large glafs jar — 


with a little water (tinged red to make 
the experiment the more confpicuous) 
in its bottom, to the height of an inch, 
asat EF. Ona ftand between FandG 
in the great jar, there is placed a little jar, 
GHK I, almoft full of the faid red 
water: let down the fiphon SLMG, 
open at S, M, and G, into the veffel, fo 
that the end S- of the long leg flands in 
the water at the bottom of the great jar; 


and G, the end of the fhort leg in the 


little jar, at the bottom of its water ; 
pour in oil of turpentine into the great 
jar up to L, fo that the water in the little 
jar may alfo be covered with it, and the 
water will firft rife up in both legs of the 
fiphon, fo as to meet at the bend L, then 
it will run out of the little jar into the 
great one through the fiphon, in the di- 
rection G HLS, as long as there is any 
water in the little jar above G. See the 
article BAROMETER, 

Inftead of hanging a fiphon over the 
fide of a veffel, it may be adapted to a 
cup; fo that the fhort leg being in the 
cup, the Jong leg may go down through 


“the bottom of the cup; and then it is 


called Tantalus’s cup. See the article 
TanTaLus’s Cup. 

There are fome fiphons through which 
the water will run out of a veffel without 
fucking the air from them, or making 
them in the manner of a wafte pipe: 
but thefe muft be made of capillary tubes 
whofe bore muft not be bigger than one 
tenth of an inch; and as foon as they are 
put into a veffel of water T 5S (ibid. n® 
4-} they will begin to run, and fo conti- 
nue as long as there is any water above 
the driving leg. This happens becaufe 
the attra&tion of cohefion, which makes 
water rife up in fmall tubes, draws the 
furface V to W in the fiphon ; where be- 
ing lower than the furface of the water 
jn the veffel, it muft run down; becaufe 
the column of water WS, is longer or 
higher than the column SV; and the air 
pufbing down atV, muft overcome the 
refiftance of the air pufhing upwards at 
S. For the fame reafon, a piece of lift 


-of cloth, A D,will make the water come 


out of the veffel and fall down in drops at 
E ; as this piece of cloth is in effect a 
bundle of capillary fiphons made by its 
interftices. But if the furface of the 
water in the veffel was at g 4, the fipbon 
being put in the water, would not run 
opt, but only rife in the fipbon up to ef; 
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. the height to 
would raife the water by the attraéti 
cohefion. Whenever the veffel Re 
this experiment will fwcceed in vacu 
See COHESION, CAPILLARY, &c. 

SIPHONANTHUS, or SIPHONANTH 
MUM,a genus of the tetrandria-monogy 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla where¢ 
confitts of a fingle funnel-fhaped pete 
the fruit confifts of four roundifh berri¢ 
within a patulous cup: the feed is folita 
and reundifh, 

SIRADIA, a city of great Poland, in th 
palatinate of that name, fituated on th 
river Warta: eaft longitude 18°, no 
latitude ¢2°, 

SIRANAGER, a city of hither Indiz 
capital of the province of Siba, fituate 
on the river Ganges : eaft longitude 80° 
north latitude 319 30’. 

SIRE, a title of honour in France, no 
given to the king only, as a mark of fo 
vereignty. In all placets and petitions 
epiltles, difcourfes, &c. to the king, he 
addreffed under the title of fire. 

Sire was antiently ufed im the fame fen 
with fieur and feigneur, and applied ¢ 
barons, gentlemen, and citizens, | 

SIREN, cesgnu, in antiquity, a kind of fag 
bulous animal, othe:wife called a mer 
maid. See the article MERMAID. 
The firens are reprefented by Ovid, & 
as fea-monfters, with women’s faces an 
fithes tails; and by others decked witl 
plumage of various colours. The thret 
firens are fuppofed to be the thre 
daughters of the river Achelous, an 
are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Lew 
cofia. Homer makes mention of onl 
two firens, and fome others reckon fiv 
Virgil places them on rocks where veffel 
are in danger of fpliting. Some repre 
fent them as fuch charming monfters, wha 
fung fo harmonioufly, that failors wer 
wrecked on their rocks without regret 
and even expired in raptures. 

SIRIK, or SERQUES, a town of Lorrain 
fituated on the Mofelle, twelve miles 
fouth-eaft of Luxemburg. j 

SIRIUS, the poG-sTAR, in aftronomy, 
a very bright ftar of the frft magnitude, 
in the mouth of the corftellation canis 
major, See CanicuLa md Canis, — 

SIRMIUM, a city of Sclaronia, fituated 
on the eaft fide of the river Save: eaft 
long. 20°, north lat. 45°. 

SIRNAME. See the articleSURNAME. ~ 

SISKIN, in ornithology, efpecies of the 
fringilla, with a fpotted breaft, of the} 
bignefs of the green-fincl ; the head ig) 

large 


84 Se 
Jarge and round: the iris of the eyes is 
| hazel: the beak fhort, conic and robuft: 
the head black: the back tinged with 
| green: the belly white, and wings ele- 
| gantly variegated with a tran(verfe ftreak 
lof yellow. See plate CCL. fi. z. 
ISON, Corn-PARSLEY, or Bisnop’s- 
/ WEED, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria-digynia clafs of plants, the gene- 
| ral corolla whereof is uniform : the par- 
| tial corolla is formed of five equal lanceo- 
lated inflex petals: there is no pericar- 
piutn: the naked fruit is oval, ftriated, 
and feparable into two parts: the feeds 
are two, oval, convex, ftriated on one 
| fide, and plane and finooth on the other. 
The feed of this plant is one of the four 
leffer hot feeds of the fhops, and ig an 
attenuant, aperient and carminative, It 
is pre(cribed in flatulencies and colics, and 
againft obftruétions of the menfes; and 
is faid alfo to be a lithontriptic. 
STERON, a city of France, in the pro- 
| vince of Provence, fituated on the river 
Durance : eaft longitude 5° 45’, north 
latitude 44° 16’. 

STRUM, or CtstrumM, akind of anti- 
ent mufical inftrument, ufed by the priefts 
of Ifis and Ofiris. It is defcribed by 
| Spon as of an oval form, in manner of a 
yacket, with three fticks traverfing it 
breadth-wife, which playing freely by the 
agitation of the whole infirument, yield- 
ed a kind of found which to them feem- 
ed melodious, Mr. Malcolm takes the 
fiftrum to be no better than a kind of 
rattle. Oifelius obferves, that the fiftrum 
}is found reprefented on feveral medals 
and on talifmans. 

SYMBRIUM, waTer-cress, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the tetradynamia-filiquofa 
clafs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
| filts of four cruciform, oblong, erecto- 
patent ‘petals, oftentimes lefs than the 
cup, with a great number of ungues: 
the fruit is a long, crooked, cylindrical 
pod, confifling of two valves, and con- 
taining two cells: the feeds are nume- 
rous and finall. See plate CCL. fig. 5. 
‘The young leaves of this plant are fre- 
quently eaten in fpring as a fallad: the 
whole plant is of an acid tafte, and isa 
powerful attenuant and refolvent. It is 
recommended as a kind of {pecific in the 
| {curvy, and is eaten in large quantities 
| for that intention with great fuccels, It 
is good apainft obftructions of the vifcera, 
and confequently in jaundices, and many 
of the chronic difeafes, It is alfo a pow- 
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SIU 
erful diuretic, and promoter of the 
menfes; the belt way of ufing it is in 
manner of a fallad, or by driaking the 
expreffed juice, which is at prefent much 
a cuftom with us in fpring with that of 
brook-lime, &c. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany, a genus of ° 
the gynandria-triandria clafs of plants, 
the crolla whereof confifts of fix oblong 
erecto-patent plane petals, rounded ver- 
tically with a point. The fruit is a tri- 
quetrous capfule, rounded vertically, con- 
fitting of three cells, and containing 
three valves: the feeds are numerous and - 
roundifh, 

SITE, or SciTE, /itus, denotes the fitua- 

tion of an houfe, meffuage, &c. and 
fometimes the ground-plot, or fpot of 
earth it ftands on, 
In logic, fitus is one of the predicamencs 
declaring a fubjeét to be fo and fo placed z 
and in geometry and algebra, it denotes 
the fituation of lines, furfaces, &c, 

SITOPHYLAX, in grecian antiquity, an 
athenian magiftrate, who had the fuper- 
intendance of the corn, and was to take 
care that nobody bought more than was 
neceffary for the provifion of his family. 
By the attic laws, particular perfons were 
prohibited buying more than fifty gop, 
or meafures of wheata man; and the 
fitophylax was to look to the oblervatioa 
of this law, It was a capital crime te 
prévaficate in it, . There were fifteen of 
thefe officers, ten for the city and five 
for the pyrzus, 

SITTA, the NuTHaTcH, in ornithology, 
the name of a diftin® genus of birds, 
ulually confounded with the pice, The 
beak of the fitta is of a conic and fome- 
what cultrated form; the tongue is lace- 
rated and emarginated: the feathers of 
the tail are rigid. The fitta is of the fize 
of our common goldfinch: the head is 
fmall and depreffed: the beak is fhort, 
black on the upper part and white on the 
Jower towards the throat: the head, neck, 
back, and wings, are grey: the breaft of 
a pale yellow; and the lower part of 
the belly fomewhat reddifh, See plate 
CCL, fig. 3. 

SIUM, waTER-PARSNEP, SKIRRET, and 
NINZIN, in botany, a genus of pentan- 
dria-digynia clafs of plants, the generat 
corolla whereof is uniform: the partiat 
one confifts of five inflex equal petals + 
the fruit is naked, and of an oval or 
roundifh figure, fmall, ftriated, and fe. 
parable into two parts: the feeds are 

two, 


oe 
. 


an the ratio of 5: 8. 
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SIX 
two, roundifh, ftriated, and convex 
on the one fide, and plane on the other. 
The leaves of this plant, eaten either 
érude or boiled, are faid to break and 
expel the ftone; to excite urine and the 
menfés;. to promote the expulfion of the 
foetus, and to be good in a dyfentery. 


SIXAIN, sIXTH, /exagena, in war, an 


antient order of battle, wherein fix bat- 
talions being ranged in one line,. the fe- 
cond and fifth were made to advance, to 
form the van-guard ; the firft and fixth 
to retire, to form the rearguard; the 
third and fourth remaining on the fpot, 
to form the corps, or body, of the battle. 


SIX-CLERKS. See Six CLERKs. 
SIXTH, /exta, in mufic, one of the fim- 


ple original concords, or harmonical in- 
tervals. See the article CONCORD, 
‘The fixth is of two kinds, greater and 
lefs, and therefore is efteemed one of the 
imperfeét concords, though each of them 
arife from a different divifion of the oc- 
tave: the greater fixth is a concord re. 
fulting from the mixture of the founds 
of two ftrings, that are to each other as 
3:5: the lefs from thofe of two ftrings, 
See SCALE, 

The lefs fixth is compofed diatonically 
of fix degrees, whence its name, and five 
intervals, three whereof are tones, and 
two femi-tones; chromatically of eight 
femi-tones, five whereof are greater, and 
three lefs: it has its form, or origin, 
from the ratio fuper tri-partiens quinta. 
‘The greater fixth is diatonically com- 
pofed, like the other, of fix degrees and 
five intervals, among which four are 
tones and one femi-tone; chromatically, 
of nine femi-tones, five whereof are 
greater, and four lefs; confequently, it 
hath a lefs femi-tone more than the for- 
mer. Ithas its origin fromthe ratio /uper 
bi-partiens tertia,_ See PROPORTION, 
Antiently the fixth had only one dupli- 
cate, which was the thirteenth ; but in 
the modern fyftem of mufic it has the 
twentieth for its triplicate, the twenty~- 
feventh for its quadruplicate, &c. every 
one of which are indifferently marked in 
thorough bafs by the figure 6. And even 
the fixth itfelf both greater and lefs, when 
natural, is not expreffed any otherwife, 
than by a fimple 6: but when it is 
greater or lefs, by accident, the charac- 
ters of fharp or flat are fet along with 
the 6, 

Bedides thefe two kinds of fixths, which 
ase both good concords, there are two 


(qe. ) 


SIZE, the name of an inftrument ufed ¢ 


Size is alfo a fort of paint, varnifh, 


SIZ 

others that are vicious and diffonant; t 
firft, called the defeétive fixth, compofe 
of two tones and three femi-tones, or ¢ 
feven femi-tones, five of which are grea 
er, and two lefs; the fecond is the r 
dundant fixth, compofed of four tones, 
greater femi-toneand a lefs; whence fom 
call it pentatonon, as comprehending fi 
tones. Thefetwo, being both diffonant 
fhould never be ufed in melody, and ve 
ry rarely in harmony. 
As to the two confonant fixths, th 

were antiently ufed very fparingly: a 
prefent they are allowed to be ufed 

often as one pleafes, as is the cafe wit 
thirds; the fixths being in reality no othe 
than inverted thirds: but care is ufuall 
taken that the firft fixth that occurs be 
lefs,.the laft a greater; and from th 
greater we rife to the o&tave; and fron 
the lefs, fall to the fifth. 


find the bignefs of fine round peark 
withal. It confifts of thin pieces o 
leaves, about two inches long and ha 
an inch broad, faftened together at on 
end by a rivet In each of thefe ar 
round holes drilled of different diam 
ters. Thofe in the firt leaf ferve fo} 
meafuring pearls from half a grain 
feven grains; thofe of. the fecond, fe 
pearls from eight grains, or two cara 
to five carats, &c. and thofe of the third 
for pearls from fix carats and a half ¢ 
eight carats and a half. 


glue, ufed by painters, &c. 
The ffireds and parings of leathe 
parchment, or vellum, being boiled 
water and ftrained, make fize. Th 
fubftance is ufed in many trades, Mf 
Boyle mentions, among other ufes, tha 
fine red ftands and hanging: fhelves a 
coloured with ground vermillion tem 
pered with fize, and when dry are lai 
over with common varnifh, There i 
alfo a fize made of ifing-glafs, in th 
fame manner, and for the like purpofes 
but this fize will not keep above three o; 
four days, fo that no more fhould b 
made of it at once than prefent occafior 
requires. . 
The manner of ufing fizeis to melt fom 
of it over a gentle fire, and fcraping a 
much whiting into it as may only colou 
it, let them be well incorporated toge. 
ther; after which you may whiten frames, 
&c. with it. After it dries, melt the 
fize again, and put mor whiting, anc 
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whiten the frames, @&c. feven or eight 
times, letting it dry between each time: 
but before it is quite dry, between each 
afhing, you muft fmooth and wet it 
fover with a clean brufh-pencil in fair 
water. 

'To make gold-fize take gum animf and 
afphaltum, of each one ounce; minium, 
itharge of gold, and umber, of each 
half an ounce; reduce ali into a very 


of Jinfeed-oil, and eight ounces of dry- 
ing-oil ; digeft them over a gentle fire 
that does not flame, fo that the mixture 
ay only immer, but not boil; for fear 
it fhould run over and fet the houfe 
a-fire, keep it conftantly ftirring with a 
ftick till all the ingredients are diffolved 
and incorporated, and do not leave off 
ftirring it till it becomes thick and ropy ; 
and being boiled enough, let it ftand 
till it is almoft cold, and then flrain it 
through a coarfe linen-cloth and keep it 
for ule. 
To prepare it for working, put what 
quantity you may have occafion to ufe 
in a horfe-mufcle fhell, adding fo much 
oil of turpentine as will diffolve it, and 
making it as thin as the bottom of your 
feed-lac varnifh, hold it over a candle, 
and then ftrain it through a linen-rag 
into another fhell; add to thefe fo much 
vermilion as will make it of a darxifh- 
red: if it is too thick for drawing, you 
may thin it with fome oil of turpentine, 
|The chief ufe of this fize is for laying 
on metals, 
The belt gold -fize for burnifhing is made 
as follows: take fine bole, what quan- 
tity you pleafe, grind it finely on a 
marble, then ferape into it a little beef- 
| fuet; grind all well together ; after which 
| mix a {mall proportion of parchment fize 
|.with a double proportion of water, and 
it is done. 
To make filver fize: take tobacco-pipe 
clay, in fine powder, into which fcrape 
fome black-lead and a little Genoa-foap, 
and grind them aljaltogetber with parch- 
| ment-fize, as already direéted. 
—IZYGY, or S¥zyvGy.. See Syzycy. 
SK AITE, in ichthyology, the variegated 
raia, with the middle of the back fmooth, 
and one row of fpines on the tail, See the 
article Rata, : 
This is one of the targeft of the raia, 
growing to more than a yard in length, 
and its breadth equal to about three 
fourths of its lengih, and its thicknefs 
a Vor. Lava : 


fine powder, and add to them four ounces, 
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SeED 
fo confiderable that it often weighs a 
hundred pounds; the back is fomewhat 
gibbofe: the belly more flat: the colour 
is a pale grey, variegated with irregular 
{pots of black: the roftrum is Jong and 
fub-acute: the eyes are large and pro- « 
minent; there are two apertures, one be- * 
hind each eye: the mouth is large and 
tranfverfe: the gills are fmal!, and run 
in two feries, five in each, down the 
breaft : the lateral fins of the male fith 
have a great number of. little {pines on 
them, both on the upper and under fides : 
thefe are not found in the female. 


SKELETON, cxsrerv, in anatomy, an 


aflemblage or arrangement of all the 
bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanfed, 
and difpofed in their natural Gtvation, | 


and kept in that order by means of 


wires, &e. ‘ ’ 
The fkeleton of the human body being 
of great ufein learning its ofteology, we 
have given a figure of it in plate CCLI. 
where fig. 1. is the entire fkeleton of a 
man; A, the frontal bone; B, the parie- 


tal bone ; C, the temporal bone; D, the ~ 


occipital bone ; E, the bones of the nofe; 
F, the os malarom; G, the fuperigr 
maxillary bone; H, the lower jaw; I, 
the teeth; K, the feven vertebrz of the 
neck, with their cartilages between them; 
L, Ly L, Ge, the twelve vertebrae of the | 
back ; M, the five vertebrze of the loins; 
N, the cartilages between the vertebra of 
the loins; O, the os facrum ; P, the os 
coccygis; Q_, the os ilium; R, the 
os pubis; S, the os ifchium ; ‘T, the fe- 
ven true ribs; U, the five falfe ribs; V,_ 
the fternum ; X, X, the clavicles; Y, 
the fcapula; Z, the bumerus, or arm- 
hone; a, the ulna; b, the radius; cy, 
the carpus; d, the metacarpus; e, the * 
phalanges digitorum ; f, the thigh- bone, 
g, the rotula; h, the tibia; i, the fibu- 
Ja; k, the tarfus; 1, the metatarfus ; 
m, the phalanges of the toes; a, tie 
head of the radius; 4, the head of the 
ulna; c, the bones of the carpus; d, the 
lower appendix, which receives the head 
of the radius; e, the lower appendix, 
which receives the head of the ulna; f, 
the upper head of the os femoris, which 
is received tnto the acetabulum or coxen-, 
dix; g, the outer trochanter; 7, the tro= 
chanter minor; &. J, the two lower heads” 
of the thigh bone; £, the head of the 
tibia; g, the os calcis; r, the articula- 
tion of the Abula with the tibia. 
Fig. 2. ibid, is a hind-view of the ver« 
17 F tebr2g 


fi 


* 


a 
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tebra of the neck; a, a, a, @e. being 
the tranfverle procefles, and 4, b, b, Ge. 
the {pine or direct proceffes. 

Fig. 3. is a hind-view of the vertebre of 
the back; a, a, a, being the fpine or di- 
re&t proceffes, and 4, 4, b, the tran{verle 
proceffes, 

Fig. 4. is a hind-view of the vertebra of 
the loins, a, a, a, being the fpine, and 
b, b, b, the tranfverfe proceffes. 

Fig. 5. is the thigh-bone fawed longitu- 
dinally through the middle; B, B, being 
the union of the bone with its epiphyfis 5 
and fig. 6. the marrow viewed with a 
microfcope, 

Fig. 6. the os ilium fawed through; by 
comparing which with fig, 5. the differ- 
ent internal ftruéture of round and biz ad 
bones is feen, 

Fig. 7. A pofterior view of the two na- 
fal bones; A, their fuperior fides; B, 
their exterior fides; C, their inferior 
fides, 

Fig. 8. A view of the lower part and 
fide next the nofe of the left os maxillare, 
with the palate-bone, and. os turbina- 
tum inferius; y, the nafal procefs; 4, 
the great tuber; «, the palate-plate ; 
*2, the nafal fpine; », the orifice of the 
antrum maxillare; x, the os fpongiofum, 
or turbinatum inferius; A, the two dentes 

. yncifores; y, the caninus; », the five 
dentes molares. 

Fig. 9. A tooth cut perpendicularly, 
viewed with a microfcope; A, the fibres 
of the cortical part; B, the bony part; 
C, the entry at the point of the root to 
D, the channel for the nerve and blood- 
veffels, 

Fig. ro, A view of the furface next to 
the mouth of the right fide of the lower 
jaw; 1, the fubltance in the middle of 
the chin; 2, the bafe of the jaw ; 3, the 
angle; 4, the corone; 5, the condyle} 
6, the rough print of the inte:nal ptery- 
goid mufcle; 7, the entry of the chan- 
nel for the nerve and blood-veffels; 8, 
the five grinders. 

SKIE, one of the greateft weftern iflands 
of Scotland, divided from the counties of 
Rofs and Invernefs by a narrow channel ; 
being upwards of fixty miles in length 
and twenty in breadth. 

SKIFF, or SquiFr, the leaft of two flip- 
boats, ferving chiefly to go afhore in, 
when the fhip is in harbour. 

SKIN, cutis, in anatomy. See the articles 
Cutis and CUTICLE, 

SKIN, in commerce, is particularly ufed 
for the membrane {tripped off the anima} 


to be prepared by the tanner, fkin 
currier, parchment-maker, &c, and ¢ 
verted intoleather, &c. See LEATH| 
Furr, ParcuMent, Hips, &e. 
Skins and the hair of beafts manuf 
tured become parchment and vellu| 
Jeather, of which are made fhoes 4 
boots, faddles, harneffes, and furnit 
for horfes, gloves and garments, coaqd 
and chairs, houfhold ftuff, covers| 
books, drinking veflels, @c. and fi 
for cloathing, hats, caps, &c.. TH 
branches of trade that are derivable fr 
the fkin trade, render it a very gt 
mercantile concern, and well defery| 
prefervation as much as we can wi 
ourfelves. ‘The Britifh have greatly 
creafed their quantity of furrs and 
of ail forts from their northern colonj 
fince they planted northward towaj 
Nova-fcotia, but more efpecially fit 
they have poffeffed themfelves of Cana 
‘The feveral forts of {kins brought to 
rope from thofe parts are of the folld 
ing kinds, viz. deer-fkins, bear, b 
ver, otter, rackoon, fox, elk, cat, wa 
martin, mink, mufquefh, fither, Ged 
Eik-fkins, drefled or undrefled, 


I 

p 234 
on importation, 18, 5——d. per {kil 

100 


and draw back, on exportation, 
I 
25 : . : 
32-—d, and more, if dreffed in oil, 
Ioo ., 
every pound weight, on importati¢ 
7d, and draw back, on exportatid 


2 
4-—d. Fox-fkins, the dozen, p 


on importation, 38. 9,°.°.d. and dri 
back, on exportation, 35. 5,4°;d. 4 
for every twenty -fhillings value, up 
oath, on importation, pay 6s. Goa 
kins, in the hair, not otherwife rate 
the dozen, pay, on importation, 4 
9*5,d. and draw back, on export 
tion, 48. 3,75.d. but thoe of Irelani 
the dozen, on importatica, pay onl 
1s. 7,)5,d. and draw back, on expai 
tation, rs. 5;°5,d. and when tannec 
the dozen, pay, on importation, 131 
62°,d. and draw back, on exports 
tion, 8s. 7,59 d. Haie-fkins, th 
a 

dozen, pay, on importaton, gaa 
100 

A 6% | 

and draw back, on exportaton, ‘7 


Kid-fkins, in the hair, the hundre 
pay, on importation, 178. 3,454. an 


sa Gi | 


draw back, on exportation, 4S. 3754. 
and for every twenty fhilling value, 
upon oath, they pay 4%. 9 #2,d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 4°. 375, 9. 
Lamb-{kins, dreffed in alum, pay the 
hundred, on importation, 48. 9754+ 
and draw back, on exportation, 4 S- 
33%5;4. dreffed in oil, every hundred, 
pay, on importation, 19 S. 13° d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 178. 34. 
undreffed, in the wool, the hundred 
| and twenty, pay, on importation, 2s. 
277% 


4 


d. and. draw back, on exporta- 

: 872 

tion, 28. 12d. tanned, for every 
100 


twenty fhillings value, upon oath, the 
lamb-fkins pay, on importation, 45. 
945.4. and draw back, on ¢xporta- 
tion, 48. 37%5,d° Lion and “acin 


| fkins, undreffed, the piece, pay, on im- 
af 
d, and draw back, 


tation, 2s. 4 
, 37% 

on exportation, 2s.——d. and the 
100 


movfe fkins, and the pelts of goats, 
undreffed, pay the fame duties, both on 
importation and exportation, as the 
lion and panther-fkins do. Seal-fkins, 

ae eee 
per fkin, 4 ope 
| and draw back, on exportation, per 


| On importation, pay, 


f HE 
ikin, 4 oa. Shagreen-fkins, each, on 


and draw 


importation, pay 4 BBs a. 
100 yy 
back, on exportation, 4-—d. Sheep- 
100 


fkins dreffed, the dozen, pay, on im- 


4 6 
| portation, 3s. 23 d. and draw back, 


| 100 32 

on exportation, 1s. 93% 4, link calf- 
| ‘ 100 

ikins, dreff-d with the hair on, the 


| pound, pay, on importation, 2d. and 

x 

| draws back, on exportation, 1338, and 
roo 


dreffed without the hair, the pound, pay, 
on importation, 1d. and draw back, 


; 663 
on exportation, ——*d. 
1090 


KINK, or Arscuarcur, in zoology, 
and the materia medica, a {mall animal 
of the lizard kind, brought to us dry 
from Egypt, and recommended as a great 
reftorative, Seethe article Lizarb. 
Whatever virtues this medicine may have 


fieth, as used by the Egyptians, it ts ob- 
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ferved, that it has none as it comes to us, 
and ferves ufelefsly to increafe the articles 
of the mithridate. See MiTHRIDATE. 

SKINNER, one who works in {kins. 

’ Skinners, or fellmongers, , fhall not re- 
tain any journeyman, &c. to work in 
their trade, except they themfelves have 
ferved feven years as apprentices thereto, 
on pain of forfeiting double the value 
of the wares wrought by fuch perfons. 
3 Jac. I. c.g. ra 

SKIPTON, a town in the weft riding of 
Yorkfhire, fituated thirty five miles weft 
of York. 

SKIRMISH, in war, a diforderly kind of 
combat, or encounter, in prefence of two 
armies, between {mall parties, or perfons, 
who advance from the body for that pure 
pofe, and introduce to a general and re- 
gular fight. 

SKULL, cranium et calvaria, in anatomy, 
that part of the head which forms its 
great bony cavity; and in a living fub- 
je&t contains the brain, See the articles 
Heap and Brain, ; 
The fhape of the fkull is oval; its ex- 
terior {urface is convex ; and its interior, 
concave: its round figure is an advan- 
tage to its capacity: it ds a little “de- 
preffed and longifh, advancing out be- 
hind and flatted on the two fides that 
form the temples, which contributes to 
the enlargement of the fight and hearing = 
it is of unequal thicknefs in the feveral 
parts, and is compofed of two lamelle, 
or tables, an exterior and interior, Jaid 
or applied over each other, . between 
which there is a Giploé, or meditullium, 
being a thin fpongious fubftance, made 
of bony fibres detached from each Ja- 
mina, and full of little cells of different 
bigneffes : the tables are hard and folid,. 
the fibres being clofe to one another : 
the diploé is foft, in regard the bony 
fibres are_bere at a greater diftance; a 
contrivance whereby the fkull is not only 
made lighter, but lefs liable to fraGiures ¢ 
the external lamina is fmooth and covered 
with the pericranium: the internal is 
likewile {mooth, abating the furrows 
made by the pulfation of the arteries of the 
dura mater before the cranium be arrived 
at its confiftence: it has feveral holes, 
through which it gives paffage to the 
fpinai marrow, nerves, arteries, and veins, 
for the conveyance and re-conveyance of 
of the blood, &c. between the heart and 
the brain. See the articles DIPLOE, PE- 
RICRANIUM, DuRA-MATER, &¢, 
The bones of the fkull are eight; viz. 

1jzF 2 th 
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the 03 frontis, the two parietal bones, the 
two bones of the temples, the occipital, 
the fphenoides, and the ethmoides; each 
of which are defcribed under their feveral 
names, See the articles FRONTIS Os, 
PARIETADIA OSSA, PETROSA OSSA, 
OcciPiTis os, &c. 
All the bones of the cranium are found 
to be imperfect in new-born infants: 
the finus and its meditullium are almoft 
wholly wanting; the bony fibres in the 
formation of almoft all of them, are cars 
ried in form of rays from a center to- 
wards the circumference; and molt of 
them are not fingle, as in adults, but 
_compofed each of feveral frultules, or 
little pieces; nor are the futures at that 
time formed, and frequently there are 
triquetrous little bones between them. 
In adults the feveral bones of the fkull 
are in general joined by futures: thefe 
futures are tither common or proper; the 
proper futures are diftinguifhed into the 
true and the falfe or fpurious; they are 
called true futures when the bones are 
joined together by means of a multitude 
of unequai denticulated eminences, form- 
ing an appearance fomewhat like the 
edge of a faw: thefe denticulations enter 
mutually into each others finufes, and 
on the outfide are moft plainly vifible : 
of this kind are thofe called the coronal, 
fagittal and lambdoidal futures. The 
falfe or fpurious futures, are thofe {quam - 
mofe ones of the temporal and parietal 
bones, and of the os frontis and {phe- 
noides, in the angle where they unite 
with the parietal ones. The common fu- 
tures ave the tranverfal one which joins 
the os frontis with the bones below it, 
the fphenoidal, the ethmoidal, and the 
zygomatic; but thefe are of little mo- 
ment. Some authors mention the hav- 
ing met with fkulls in which there were 
no futures at all. Betwece the futures, 
particularly the lambdoidal and fagittal, 
there are found, in many fkulls, certain 
fmall bones ; thefe are called, by fome, 
offa triquetra, from their figure; by 
others, offa wormiana: they are uncer- 
tain in their figures and fituation, and 
are-joined to the others by futures: thefe 
bones are by fome efteemed a great medi- 
cine in epilepfies, 
The ufe of the futures is, 1, That the 
dura mater may in thofe parts be very 
firmly joined to the cranium and peri- 
cranium. 2, That, in infants, the head 
may the more eafily be extended in its 
gcowth from the feveral bones being at 
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that period difunited at thefe. place 
3. That the tranfpiration from the bra 
may be the more free and eafy at th 
time of life in which they are open, an 
at which alfo the habit is more humig 
4. That very large fra&tures of the fk 
might in fome meafure be prevente 
and finally, there is another advantag 
in their opennefs in children ; namely 
that medicinal applications to the exter 
nal part of the head may penetrate aq 
The foramina in the cranium are nume 
rous, and their ufes important : thefe al 
divided into the external and internal] 
by the external are meant thofe whic 
are eafily difcovered on the external fu 
face of the fkull; and by the internal ay 
meant thofe which are moft obvious 
the internal furface: of the larger intey 
nal foramina we count eleven pair, afford} 
ing paflage to the arteries, veins, anf 
nerves of the brain; befides thefe, we a 
to remark one which is fingle, namel 
the great foramen of the occipital boneg 
that gives-paflage to the medulla fpinalig 
and with it to the acceffory {pinal ne: veg 
and to the vertebral arteries, Particulal 
regard is to be had to the firft pair 
thefe foramina, (which may indeed 
more properly called a congeries of thq 
foramina of the os cribrofum) thefe givi 
p2ffage to the filaments of the firft pair o} 
nerves, called the olfa€tory nerves : th 
fecond pair are in the fphenoidal bone 
and give paflage to the opticnerves: the 
third pair are called the unequal and la, 
cerated foramina, and give paflage tot 
third and fourth pair of the nerves, tot 
firft branch of the fifth pair, and to tl 
fixth pair; as alfo to the emiffary of thi 
receptacles of the dura mater: the fourth 
pair are in the fphenoidal bore, and give 
paffage to the fecond branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves, which is diftributed to th 
feveral parts of the upper jaw: the fifth, 
or oval foramina, give palage to the 
third branch of the fifth pair, and to thé 
emiffary of the dura mater: the fixth is 
very fmall foramen, and admits of an 
artery, which is diftributed orer the dura 
mater, and is that which forms the im 
preffions of little fhrubs or trees on th 
parietal bones: the fevenh is placed be- 
tween the fella equina and the petrof€ 
apophyfis, and it tran{mits noveffels, but 
is fhut up by the dura mater: the eighth 
pair of foramina give paflageto the ca- 
rotid arteries, whence it is called the ca-) 
rotic foramen; and the inieroftal: nerve) 
has 
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a8 its egrefs alfo at this opening: through 
the ninth, which is in the os petrofum, 
afles the auditory nerves: through the 
enth, which is between the os petrofum 
nd the occipital bone, pafs the par va- 
um and the lateral finufes of the dura 
ater, together with the fpinal nerve; 
he eleventh is in the os occipitis, near 
he edge of the foramen magnum ; and 
hrough this pafs the ninth parr of nerves, 
alled the linguale. See NERVES, &e. 
efides thefe foramina, there are a num- 
er of little ones in the os petrofum, often 
very vifible; one of thefe carries back a 
branch of the audicory nerve to the dura 
mater; and the other principal one tran{- 
mits the fanguiferous veffels to the laby- 
rinth, or the internal organ of hearing. 
See the article Ear. 

Of the external foramina, there are two 
proper ones of the os frontis, a little 
above the orbits; thefe are, from their 
fituation, called fupraorbitalia: they give 
paffage to the opththalmic nerve of Wil- 
jis. Befides thefe, there are four other 
foramina common to the os frontis, and 
ito the plane or papyraceous bones of the 
orbit; two of thefe are placed on each 
fide, and they tranfmit little nerves and 
veffels to the finus of the ethmoidal bone. 
Jn the parietal bone there is one, which 
ferves for the paffage of a vein from the 
cutis of the cranium into the fagittal 
finus of the dura mater, or from the fa- 
gittal linus to the external veins of the 
head ; but this is often wanting. In each 
of the offa temporum there are three com- 
mon foramina; the firft of thefe is the fo- 
jvamen jugale, which ferves for the paflage 
of the crotaphite-mufcle; the fecond is 
large, in which is the finus of the jugular 
vein ; and the third is the du&tus Eufta- 
chii, fituated between the petrofum and 
the fphenoides, and leading from the 
mouth into the internal ear, Befides thefe 
common foramina of the offa temportm, 
there are alfo three proper ones: 1, The 
meatus auditorius, 2. The aquedutt of 
Fallopius, fituated between the mattoide 
and ftyloide procefs, and tranfmitting the 
shard portion of the auditory nerve. 3, 
|A foramen behind the matftoide proceis, 
Me:viog for the ingrefs cf a vein into the 
lateral finus, or for the egrefs of one from 
the lateral finus into the veins of the occi- 
put. In the occipital bone there are two 
foramina, fituated behind the condyloide 
apophyes, and ferving to give paflage to 
the vertebral veins, into the lateral fioufes 
of the dura mater; thefe, however aie 
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wanting in many fkulls, In the {phe- 
noides, befides the internal ones already 
defcribed, are the apertures of the finules 
into the noftrils, common to them with 
the bones of the palate, and which are the 
apertures of the nares and fauces ; there 
is another canal in the upper part of the 
pterygoide proceffes, ferving for the paf- 
fage of the novum emiffarium of the du- 
ra mater, In the os ethmoides there 
are. 1. Thole common to this bone with 
the os frontis, fituated in the interior fide 
of the orbit, and already defcribed. And, 
2. The apertures of the ethmoidal finufes 
into the noftrils. In the examination of 
different fkulls, other foramina, befides 
thefe, will occafionally be found in dif- 
ferent places; but thefe are either extra- 
ordinary and lufus nature, as is often 
the cafe; or they are otherwife fuch as 
ferve only to give paflage to veffels ferv- 
ing for the nutrition of the bones in 
which they ftand, : 
For the foramina of the maxillary bones, 
fee the article MAXILLA, 
For a view of the human fkull, fee the 
article SKELETON. ‘ 
For the method of treating fifures, &c, 
of the fkull, fee the articles Fissure, 
CONTRA-FISSURE, EXTRAVASATION, 
FRACTURE, Ge, 
For the treatment of depreffions of the 
fkull, fee the articles TREPANNING and 
ELEVATORY. 


Concealed injuries ant wounds of the SKULL, 


When a blunt inftrument is the occafion 
of any injury of the cranium, ‘if the in- 
jured part does not fufficiently appear of 


itfelf, great induftry is neceflary to difco- . 


ver it. Whexe the common integuments 
appear tumid and foft, they are in this 
cafe to be divided to the bone ; but in ma- 
king the incifion, care mult be taken not 
to lay too much ftrefs upon the knife, left 
fplinters of the fractured cranium thould, 
by that means, be forced upon the brain. 
The beft way to make this incifion, ac- 
cording to Heifter, is in form of the letter 
X, and about an inch and half in Jength, 
lifting up the fkin at each angle, and 
leaving the bone bare. 
is fpilt may be taken up by a fponge, and 
dry lint fluffed between the {kin and the 
cranium; and having tbus found out the 
injured part of the cranium, the trepaa 
is to be applied, if it be found neseflary. 
If {plinters of the bene are now found, 
they mult be removed either with the fins 
gers or forceps, or, when they hang to 


the cranium, with feiflars; but when 


they 


The blood that: 


SLA 
they adhere pretty firmly to the neigh- 


bouring parts of the cranium, it is more 
advifeable to replace them, than to endea- 
vour to remove them by violence. 
Jn wounds of the cranium, or fkull, the 
firft bufinefs is to find whether they are 
terminated in the external parts of the 
cranium, or whether they penetrate into 
its cavity: this is tobe known, 1. By 
the eye. 2. By the probe ; which, how- 
ever, mutt be gently ufed here, for fear 
of bringing on farther mifchict. 3. By 
examining the inftrument with which the 
blow was given, and confidering the de- 
gree of force with which it was impelled. 
And, laftly, the prefence or abfence of 
very bad fymptoms; for a violent blow 
upon the head will always be attended 
with vomitings and vertigos, and blood 
will be difcharged from the nofe, ears, 
and mouth, and the wounded perfon will 
lofe his fpeech and fenfes. hele dif- 
orders will appear, fometimes fooner and 
fometimes later, but are always mott vio- 
lent, when the wound is by a fall, or by 
fome blunt inftrument; in which cafes 
the cranium is ufually much fhattered. 
The blood which difcharges itfelf by the 
wound, that is made by a fharp initru- 
ment, will infinuate it/elf between the 
common integuments and the cranium : 
in the contufions that are made with 
blunt inftruments, fometimes it will be 
concealed under the cranium; and, by 
corrupting the periofteum and the crani- 
um, will bring on ulcers and caries of 
the bone; and frequently occafions fevers, 
convulfions, and death. See ConTu- 
sion, EXTRAVASATION, CariEs, Ge. 

SKY, the blue expanfe of air and atmo- 
fphere. See the articles Air, AETHER, 
and ATMOSPHERE. 
The azure colour of the fky Sir Ifaac 
Newton attributes to vapours, beginning 
to condenfe there, and which have got 
confittence enough to reflect the moft re- 
flexible rays. M. De la Hire attributes 
it to our viewing a black object, wiz. 
the dark fpace beyond the regions of the 
atmo({phere, through a white or lucid one, 
wiz. the air illuminated by the fun; a 
mixture of black and white always ap- 
pearing blue, See the article CoLour. 

SLAB, an outfide fappy plank or board 
fawed off from the fides of a timber-tree : 
the word is alfo uled for a flat piece of 
marble. 

SLANEY, a city of Bohemia, fituated 13 
miles noxth-welt of Prague, 
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a ftone of a compact texture and lamin 
ed ftruéture, fplitting into fine plates. 
Dr. Hill diftinguifhes four fpecies of f 
gania: 1, The whitith fteganium, b 
ing a foft, friable, flaty ftone, of a t 
lerably fine and’ clofe texture, confide! 
ably heavy, perfectly dull and deftity 
of brightnefs, variegated with a pa 
brown, or brownifh yellow: this {pect 
is very common in many counties 4 
England, lying near the furface of 
ground; it 18 generally very full of pe 
pendicular as well as horizontal cavitiel 
many of which are filled up with a fp 
a little purer and more eryftalline the 
the reit, and is commonly ufed for cove 
ing houfes.. 2. The red fteganium is 
very fine and elegant flate, of a fmoe 
furface, firm and compaét texture, cof 
fiderably heavy, and of a very beautiff 
pale purple, glittering all over with {ma 
gloffy fpangles: it is compofed of a mu 
titude of very thin plates or flakes, Ia 
clofely and evenly over one another, ar 
cohering pretty firmly: this is very com 
mon in the northern parts of Englant 
and is much valued as a ftrong and bea 
tiful covering for houfes, 3. ‘Theco 
mon blue fteganium is very well knowg 
as an ufeful and valuable flone, of a fi 

fmooth texture and glofly furface, mé 
derately heavy, and of a pale grey 
blue; compofed of a multitude of evi 
plates, laid clofe upon one another, an 
eafily fplitting at the commiffures 
them: this is alfo very common in th 
north parts of England, and is ufed 
moft places for the covering of houfé 
There are other fpecies of this flate, via 
the brownifh blue friable fteganium, u 
ally called coal-flate; the greyifh blae 
friable fteganium, commonly called fhi 
ver; and the greyifh blue iparkling ft 
ganium. 4. The friable, aluminoug 
black fteganium, being the irifh flate ¢ 
the fhops: this is compofed of a mul 
tude of thin flakes, laid very evenly am 
regularly over one another, and {pli 
very readily at the commiffores of them 
It ig common in many parts of Irelané 
and is found in fome places in England 
always lying near the furface, in ve 
thick ftrata, In medicine it is ufed i 
hemorrhages of all kinds with fucceff 
and is taken often as a good medicine it 
fevers. 
There is a fort of flate-fton:s called, by 
Dr. Hill, ammofchifta;: of this kind thet 
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Gre only two fpecies: x. That compofed 

only of {parry and cryftalline particles 5 
or the grey, friable, dull ammofchittum ; 

being a coarfe, harfh, and rough ftone, of 

a very loofe texture, confiderably heavy ; 

and compofed of a large, coarfe, obtulely 

angular gritt, furrounded, and in part 
held together, by a loofe earthy fpar. 

This ftone is very common in moft coun- 

tries, and is frequently vufed to cover 

 houfes, inftead of tiles: it bears the wea- 
ther but badly, and is apt to crumble after 

_ frofts, 2. That compofed of talcy, f{par- 

ry, and cryftalline particles. This com- 

prehends five fpecies, wix. the brownith 
white glittering ammofchiftum ;_ the 
| greenith grey fhining ammofchiftum; the 

_ yellowith grey glittecing ammofchiftum ; 

| the hard purple and white laminated am- 

| mofchiftum; and the bluith glittering 
flate-ftone. Thefe forts of flate-ftone 
are very common in the northern coun- 
tries, and are ufed for covering houles, 
paving, building, &e. 

LAVE, a perfon in the abfolute power of 
a matter, either by war or conqueft. We 
find no mention of flaves before the de- 
Juge; but immediately after, viz. in the 
curfe of Canaan: whence it is eafily in- 
ferred, that fervitude increafed foon after 
that time;, for in Abraham’s time we 
find it generally eftablifhed. Some will 
have it to commence under Nimrod, be- 
caule it was he who firft began to make 
war, and of confequence to make cap- 

| tives; and to bring fuch as he took, ei- 
ther in battles or irruptions, into flavery. 

Among the Romans, when a flave was 
fet at liberty, he changed his name into a 
furname, and took the nomen or preno- 
men of his mafler; to which he added 
the cognomen he had been called by, 
when a flave. Great part of the roman 
wealth confifted in flaves: they bad the 
power of life and death over them, which 
no other nation had ; but this feverity was 

afterwards moderated by the laws of the 

emperors. The flaves were efteemed the 
proper goods of their matters, and all they 
got belonged to them; but if the matter 
was too cruel in his correStion, he was ob- 
liged to fell his flave at a moderate price. 
The Romans not only approved of, but 
even invented, new manners of making 
flaves: for inftance, a man born free 
among them might fell his freedom and 
become a flave. There were generally 
three ways of obtaining flaves; either 
when they bought them with the booty 
taken from the enemy, diftin& from the 
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fhare referved forthe public; or of thofe 


who took them prifoners in war; or of 
merchants who dealt in them, and fold 


~ them at fairs, 
Slavery is abfolutely abolifhed in Britain 
and France, as to perfonal fervitude. 
Slaves make a confiderable article of the 
traffic in America, The englith fouth- 
fea company have, by treaty, the fole 
privilege of furnithing the fpanith Weit- 
Indies with flaves. See NEGROES. 
For an account of the Lacedemonian 
flaves, fee the article HELOTS, 
For the cuftom of marking or ftigmatize 
ing flaves, fee STIGMATIZING. 
SLAUGHTER, See MANSLAUGHTER, 
Homicipe, Murper, Burcnuer, &¢é. 


Slaughter {kins is a term uled by ourcur-. - 


riers and leather-dreflers, for the fkins of 
oxen or other beafts, when freth and co« 
vered with the hair; fuch as they receive 
them from the flaughter-houfes, where 
the butchers flea the carcafs, 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage without 

wheels, for the conveyance of very weigh- 
ty things, as huge ftones, &c. 
This is alfo the name of a large farith’s 
hammer, to be ufed with both hands. 
Of this there are two forts; the uphand- 
fledge, which is ufed by under-workmen, 
when the work is not of the Jarger fort; 
it is ufed with the hands before, and 
they feldom raife it higher than. their 
head; but the other, which is called 
the about fledge, and which is ufed for 
battering or drawing out the largeft 
work, is held by the handle with both 
hands, and {wung round over their heads, 
at their arm’s end, to ftrike as hard a 
blow as they can. 

SLEEP is defined to be that ftate wherein 
the body appearing perfeétly at reft, ex- 
ternal objects move the organs of fenfe 
as ufual, without exciting the ufual fen- 
fations, Sleep, according to Rohault, 
confifts in a fcarcity of {pirits, which oc- 
cafions that the orfficés or pores of the 
nerves in the brain, whereby the {pirits 
uled to flow into the nerves, being no 
longer kept open by the frequency of the 
fpirits, fhut up of themfelves. For, this 
being fuppofed, as foon as the fpirits, now 
in the nerves, hall be diffipated, the cae 


pillaments of thole nerves, having no 


fupplement of new fpirits, will become 
lax, and cohere as if cemented together, 
and fo be unfit to convey an imprefijon to 
the brain : befides, the mufcles being now 
void of fpirits, will be unable to move, 
or even to fuftain the members 3 thus wil] 

fenfation 


% 


« 
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Senfation and motion be for the time de- 
ttroyed. See the article WATCHING. 
Sleep is broken off unnaturally, when 
any of the organs of fenfation is fo brifk- 
fy aéted on, that the aftion is propagated 
tothe brain; for upon this, the new fpi- 
sits remaining in the brain, are all called 
together, and unite their forces to unlock 
the pores of the nerves, @c. But if no 
objeét fhould thus «ffe& the organ, yet 
fleep would in fome time be broken off 
naturally; for the quantity of {pirits ge- 
nerated in fleep, will at length be fo great, 
that firetching out the orifices of the 
nerves, they wil open themfelves a paf- 
fage. See the articles ANIMAL SPIRITS, 
CrmrevuLaTion, Ge, 
With regard to medicine, fleep is defined 
by Boerhaave, tobe that ftate of the me- 
dulla of the brain, wherein the nerves do 
mot receive fo copious nor fo forcible an 
infivx of fpirits upon the brain, as is re- 
quired to enable the organs of fenfe and 
“voluntary motion, to perform their func- 
tions, Sleep being one of the non-natu- 
yals, it isnot poflible for thofe to preferve 
their health, who do not go to fleep in a 
regular manner; for fleep repairs the {pi- 
rits, which are difipated by watching ; 
and confequently it reftores the ftrength 
-of thofe who are weak, indifpofed, or Ja- 
hour much. It likewife promotes per- 
{piration, contributes greatly to digeftion, 
“and more to nutrition. The night is the 
moft proper for fleep ; for the vigour of 
the mind and body are better reftored in 
the night than in the day; thus noétur- 
nal labour and lucubrations impair the 
health. A found undifturbed fleep is 
much the bel: uoquiet interrupted fleep 
contributes little to reftore the ftrength, 
and binders perfpwation and digeftion, 
Exercite and cuftom ought to regulate the 
dovration of fizep: fix or feven hours at a 
time is generally thought to be fufficient 5 
for too much fleep makes a perfon flug- 
gifh, heavy, dulfs.the faculties, and ren- 
ders them unfit for bufinefs, Immoderate 
watching’ is 2s prejudicial to health, as 
fleep is beneficial : it may occafion great 
diforders in the animal ceconomy, by 
watting the {pirits, amd more fluid parts 
Qf the blood. The beft place for fleep, 
is a dry fpacious room, where the air is 
good; for clole, hitle, moilt places, too 
much heated, ere bad. The belt pofture, is 
~to He on the right fide at night, and on the 
left in the morning, with the head raifed 
and the body bent. See REGIMEN, &c. 
Some of the more extraordinary pheno- 
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SLEEPER, or the GREAT SLEEPER, in) 


SLEEPERS, in natural hiftory, aname given 


SLEEPERS, inthe glafs-trade, ere the larg 


SLEEPERS, ina thip, timbers lying befo 
e 
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mena of fleep, yet to be accounted for, 
are, that when the head is hot, and the. 
feet cold, fleep is impracticable; that 
fpirituous liquors firft bring on drunken- 
nefs, and then fleep; that perfpiration in 
time of fleep is twice as great as at other 
times; that upon fleeping too lomg, the 
head grows heavy, the fenfes dull, the — 
memory weak, véth a coldnefs, pitui- | 
toufnefs, an indifpofition of the mufcles | 
for motion, and a want of perfpiration; | 
that much fleep will fultain life a long 
time, without either meat or drink; that | 
upon 4 laudable fleep, there always fol- - 
lows an expanfion of all the mufcles, fre- | 
quently a repeated yawning, and the | 
mufcles and nerves acquire a new agility ; | 
that foetufes always fleep, children often, 
youth more than grown perfons, and they | 
more than old perfons; and that people 
recovering from violent diftempers fleep | 
much more than when in perfect health. © 
For the fleepy difeafes, fee the articles 
Carus, COMA-VIGIL, COMA-SOMNO- 
LENTUM, LETHARGY, &c. 


zoology, the hairy-tailed mus with red 
feet, See the article Mus. 

This is of the fize of the rat, but more 
corpulent; the head is fhort and thick ;_ 
the opening of the mouth fmall; the 
noftrils fleth coloured; the eyes large, 
black, and prominent; and the ears large 
and naked. This is frequent in many 
parts of Europe, and retires in winter in- 
to caverns under the ground, where it 
carries however a confiderable ftore cf 
nuts and other fruits. 


to fome animals, which are faid to fleep 
all the winter; fuch as bears, marmotes 
dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, fwallows, 
&c. Weare told, in Med. Effays o 
Edinb. that thefe do not feed in winter, 
have no fenfible evacuations, breathe litt] 
or none at all, andthat moft of the vifce- 
ra ceafe from their function, Some o 
thefe creatures feem to be dead, and other 
to return toa ftate like that of the foetu 
before the birth: in this condition the 
continue, till by length of time matu 
rating the procefs, or by new heat, th 
fluids are attenuated, the folids ftimulat 
ed, and the funétions begin where the 
left off. 


iron-bars crefling the fmalier ones, an 
hindering the paffage of the coals, bu 
leaving room for the afhes. 


an 
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and aft, in the bottom of the fhip, as the 
rung-heads do: the lowermoft of them 

is bolted to the rung-heads, and the up- 

 -permoft to the futtocks and rungs, 
SLESWICK, the capital of the dutchy of 

Slefwick, otherwife called South Jutland, 

fituated on the river Sley : ealt longit, 9° 

* 45, and north lat. 54° 45’. See the ar- 

ticle JUTLAND. 

~ $LIDING, in mechanics, is when the fame 

point of abody, moving along a furface, 
deferibes a line on that furface. 

For the fliding rule as varioufly contrived 
by Everard, Coggefhal, Gunter, Hunt, 
and Partridge, {ee the article RULE. 

SLIGO, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
‘vince of Connaught, bounded by the 

ocean on the north, by Letrim on the 
eaft, by Rofcommon, on the fouth, and 
by Mayo on the weft, 

SLING, funda, an inftrument ferving for 
calting ftones with great violence. The 
inhabitants of the Balearic iflands were 
famous in antiquity, for the dexterous 
management of the fling ; it is faid they 
bore, three kinds of flings, fome longer, 
others fhorter, which they ufed accord- 
ing as their enemies were either nearer or 

-more remote. It is added, that the firit 
ferved them for a head-band, the fecond 
for a girdle, and that a third they con- 
ftantly cartied with them in the hand. 

‘SLINGING is ufed varioufly at fea, but 

chiefly for the hoifting up cafks, or other 
heavy things, with flings, 7. e. contri- 
vances of ropes f{pliced into themfelves, 
at either end, with one eye big enough 
to receive the caik, or-other thing, to be 
flung, pis 

SLIPPING, among gardeners, the tearing 
off a fprig froma branch, or a branch 

from an arm of the tree, Thefe fort-of 

flips take root more readily than cut- 
ungs. 

SLOANEA, or SLOANA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, having no corolla but the calyx, 
which is fometimes-taken for one ; the 
iraitis a large, roundifh, echinated cap- 
fule, formed of four valves ; the feeds 
are oval, obtufe, flethy, and have long 
nuclei. 

SLOATH, or Stotu, bradypus, in zoo- 
logy. See the article BRaDyYPus. 

The face of the floath is covered with 

hair 3 the claws are of a fubulated form ; 

there are no ears, nor are there any mid- 
dle teeth. This isa very extraordinary 

animal, both in figure and qualities. It is 

| bard to fay so what other it is equal in 

Vou, IV, 
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fize, fince it is like none in fhape y the 
length of the body is about # foot, and 
when well fed its thicknefs is equal to its 
length; the feet are flatted or plain, in 
the manner of thofe of the bear or mon- 
key, but are extremely narrow ; the claws 
are very long and fharp; the head is 
fmall and round; and the face fome- 
thing refembling that of the monkey ; 
the colour of the whole animal is a pate 
greyifh brown, It is the floweft mover 
of all the quadrupeds ; the traverfing the 
Space of fifty yards is the labour of a day 
for it: it is ufually feen on the tops of 
tall trees, for fecurity, 

SLOATS of a cart, the under-pieces which 
keep the bottom of the cart together, See 
the article Carr. , 

SLOE, prunus fylveftris, the englifh name 
for the wild plum, See Prunus. 

SLONIM, a city of Poland, in the pro- 
vince of Lithuania, and palatinate of 
Novogrodeck, fituated in ealt long. 25°, 
and north lat. 53°. : 


wile called fhallop, In our navy, floops 


are tenders on the men of war, and are ~* 


ufually of about fixty tons, and carry 
about thirty men, See the ein SHIP, 
SLOOT, or SLOTEN, a town of the United 
Netherlands in the province of Frief- 
land, fituated twenty-one miles fouth of 
Lewarden. 
SLOT, among fportfmen. Drawing on the 
flot, fee the article DRAWING. 
SLOTH, or SLOATH. ~ See SLOATH. 
SLOUGH, adeep muddy place. The cat 
{kin of a fnake, the damp of a coal+nit, 
and the fear of a wound, are alfo called 
by the fame appellation. The flough of 
a wild boar 1s the, bed, foil, or mire, 
wherein he wallows, or in which he lies 
in the day-time. ‘ 
SLOUTH, or SLoucHur, in hunting, is 
ufed for a company of fome forts of wild 
beafts, as a flouth of bears, 
SLOW-WORM, in zoology, the englith 
name for a fpecies of anguis. See the ar- 
ticle ANGUIS. 
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SLOOP, a fort of floating veffel, othere a 
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SLUCZK, the capital of the palatinate of </ 
the fame name, in the dutchy of Lithu- “7. 


ania and kingdom of Poland, fituated in 

eaft long. 27%, and north lat. 53°, 
SLUICE, in hydraulics, a frame of timber, 
ftone, earth, &c. ferving to retain and 
raife the water of the fea, a river; &c, 
and on occafion to let it pafs: fuch is the 
fluice of a mill, which ftops and colleéts 
the water of a rivet, @c, in order to 
difcltarge it at length, in greater plenty, 
i7 G upon 


SLU 
epon the mill-wheel : fuch alfo are thofe 
ufed in drains, to difcharge water off 
Jands; and fuch are the fluices of Flan- 
ders, &c. which ferve to prevent the 
waters of the fea overflowing the lower 
lands, except when there is occafion to 
drown them, 

Sometimes there is a canal between two 
gates or fluices, in artificial navigation, 
to fave the water, and render the paffage 
of boats equally eafy and fafe, upwards 
and downwards ; as in the fluices of Bri- 
are, in France, which area kind of maf- 
five walls, built parallel to each other 
at the diftance of twenty or twenty-four 
feet, clofed with {trong gates at each end, 
between which is a kind of canal or cham- 
ber, confiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a vefiel being inclofed, the water 
is let out at the firft gate, by which 
the veffel is raifed fifteen or fixteen feet, 
and paffed out of this canal into another 
much higher, By fuch means a boat is 
conveyed out of the Loire into the Seyne, 
though the grovnd between them rife 


above one hundred and fifty feet higher . 


than either of thofe rivers, 

Confrudion of Siuices. The conftruc- 
tion of fluices ought to be conduéted by 
an able engineer, who is well acquainted 
with the aétion of fluids in genera] ; and 
particularly with thefituation of the place, 
the nature of the foil, &c. where the 
fluice is to be ereéted : if on the fea-fhore, 
he ought to be perfe&ly well acquainted 
with the effeéts of the fea on that coaft, 
and the feafons when it is calm or ftormy, 
that he may be able to prevent the fatal 
accidents thence arifing : and, if in ari- 
ver, it is neceflary to know whether it 
ufually overtiows its banks, and at what 
feafons of the year its waters are higheft 
and loweft. The machines for driving 
the piles fhould be placed about forty 
yards from the fide of the fluice, above 
and belowit, As tothe depth of fluices, 
it muft be regulated by the ufes for which 
they are defigned; thus if a fluice is to 
be ereéted at the entrance of a bafon for 
fhipping, its depth muft correfpond with 
the draught of water of the largeft thip 
that may, at any time, have occafion to 
enter thereby. The rule ufually obferved, 
is to make the furface of the bottom of 
the canal on a Jevel with the low-water- 
mark : but if the bottom of the harbour 
and canal be fuch, as to be capable of 
becoming deeper by the a€tion ofahe wa- 
ter, Belidor very jufily obferves, that the 
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. fome rules, from Belidor, for avoiding 
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bottom of the fluice-work fhould be made 
deeper than either, ‘ 
When a fluice is to be placed at the bot- 
tom of an harbour, in order to wath away 
the filth that may gather in it, by means 
of the waters of a river or canal, in this 
cafe the bottom of the fluice-work fhould 
be two feet or eighteen inches higher than 
the bottom of the harbour, that the wa- 
ter may run with the greater violence. 
An engineer ought always to have in his) 
view, that the faults committed in the 
contruction of fluices are almoft always 
irreparable. We thall therefore lay down! 


any overfight of thiskind: 1. In order 
to adjuft the level of the fluice.work with 
the utmoft exaétnefs, the engineer ought 
to determine how much deeper it muft bel 
than a fixed point: and this he thould| 
mark down in his draught, in the mo 
precife terms poffible, 2. When the pro- 
per depth is fettled, the foundation is nex 
to be examined ; and here the enginee 
cannot be too cautious, left the apparent 
goodnefs of the foil deceive him: if the 
foundation ts judged bad, or infufficiend 
to bear the fuperftruure, it mult be {eq 
cured by driving piles, or a grate-work 
of carpentry. 3, There. fhould be en 
gines enough provided for draining the 
water; and thefe fhould be entirely und 
der the direétion of the engineer, whoi 
to take care that they be fo placed as na 
to be an obftacle to the work; and alfe 
caufe proper trenches to be cut, to cong 
vey the water clear off from the founda. 
tion. 4. When the fluice is to be buill 
in a place where the workmen will be un 
avoidably incommoded by the waters ¢ 
the fea, @c. all the ftones for the mafon: 
work, as well as the timbers for that o 
carpentry, fhould be prepared before 
hand; fo that when a proper feafon of 
fers for beginning the work, there re 
mains nothing to be done, but to fix eve. 
ry thing in its place. 5. In order to the 
the ftate of the work, an exact journa 
fhould be kept of the materials employed 
to be figned every week by the chief en 
gineer and undertaker; obferving ¢ 
diftinguih the different piecesof material 
and the places where they were emplo 
ed. 6. When an undertaker is found 
who is not only able to be at the expenc 
of providing all the materials, but like. 
wife vigilant and aétive to execute what 
ever is judged neceffary for the perfe&tia 
of the work, it would be the worft of pa 
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4g licy to give the preference to others, who, 
through ignorance, or difhonefty, bring 
in éftimates lower than it is poffible to 
execute the work as it ought, However, . 
that the conditions of the contraét may 
be properly executed, the chief engineer, 
of other perfons of unquettionable under- 
ftanding and honefty, commiffioned for 
that. purpoleé, fhould take care that able 

r workmen be employed, and that they 
execute their feveral parts in a proper 
manner. 


and take OB = 30 of the above parts$ 
of, . which is the fame, equal 2% the “.: 


.* 


width; through the points A .and-B, 
draw the lines AR, BS, at right angles: 
to AB; and let the lines pafling through... 
the point C, and parallel to AB, meet*, ay 
thefe laft lines in M and Q: then, -if 
MN and P Q be taken each equal to niné “8% 
parts, and each of the lines M R and “3s 
QS equal to fix, the lines NR and’ P97! 
will determine the wings of the fluice,.* 
and N P the body: and if thelines AR,. .’. 


Sluices are made different ways, accord- 
ing to the ufes they are intended for : 
when they ferve for navigation, they are 
fhut with two gates, prefenting an angle 
towards the ftream; but when made 
near the fea, there are two pair of gates, 
one to keep the water out, and the other 
to keepit in, as occafion requires: the 
pair of gates next the fea prefent an angle 
that way, and the other pair the contrary 
way ; the fpace inclofed by thefe gates is 
called achamber. 

When, fluices are defigned to detain the 
water in fome parts of the ditch of a for- 
trefs, they are made with fhutters to flide. 
up and down in grooves; and when they 
are made to caufe an inundation, they - 
are then fhut by means of fquare timbers 


Jet down into cullifes; fo as to lie clole 


and firm. 5 
Particular cage moft be taken, in the 
building of a fluice, to lay the founda- 
tion in the fecureft manner poffible ; to 
lay the timber-grates and floors in fuch 
a manner, that the water cannot pene- 
trate through any part, otherwife it will 
undermine the work; andy lallly, to 
make the grates of a proper ftrength, in 
orderto fupport the preffure of the water; 
and yet toufe no more timber than is 
neceffary, 

Asa general conftruétion is much pre- 
ferable to a particular one, we fhall here 
give the defcription of a large fluice, 
with two pair of gates, from Mr. Mol- 
ler’s Fortification; which may be adapt-" 
ed to any particular cafe, provided a pro- 
per allowance be made for the various 
circumiftances in regard to their ufe and 
fituation, as already obferved. 

To conftruét then the plan of a fluice, 
fuppofe half its width, OC, (plateCCLII. 
fig, 1.) to be divided into fix equal parts, 
or the whole breadth into twelve: thefe 
parts ferve fora fcale whereby the di- 
menfions of the feveral parts of the work 
are determined, Through the point O, 
draw the line A B at right angles to OC, 


-is, Mr, Belidor thinks, the 


termine the faces, 
The part of the length, O B, exceeds the 
other part, O A, by & of the width ;’ bes 


caufe we fuppofe a turning bridge is to © 


be placed on that fide, for a communi-* 


“other: but when there is no ocgafion for.” 
-fuchabridge,O BismadeequaltoO A; © 


and then the whole length will be but 


BS, be produced, fo that the parts RV - . 
and § T be each fix patts, they wiltdes ~ 


cation from one fide of the fluice tothe ..- 


four times and a half the width, which » m 


for a great fluice. 


deft length ae 


Next to determine the chamber, and the’. “ 


pofition of the gate, take O D and OL, 


each equal to four parts; and draw'the ~* 
lines D Gand HI parallel toO C: then 


if the lines G Kand HI be drawn, foas 
to make the angles DGK and LHI 


- each = 35% 16’, it will be the beft po- 


fition that can be given. ‘The cavities 
%, y, are a foot each way in large fluices, « 


they ferve for letting down f{quare tim- 
bers to form a batardeau on each fidey- 
in cafe the gates or floor want to be re- 


» paired. 


The receffes Ga, Hé, in the wall, are 
made to rec@ive the gates when open 3 
and are of fuch a depth, that they may 
be flufh with the wall, and not make that 
part narrower than the reft of ‘the fluice, 


The thicknefs of the wall from N to P is 


equal to 4 of the depth of water; the 
q x: Pp 


parts RN and PS are 3, and atV and T © 


z. The counter-fort W is determined 


by producing the lines L H and DG, and 
projeéts beyond the wall by 4 of the 
width of the fluice. 

As tothe timber-prates under the floor 


- and foundation (lid. fig, 2.) if the foun. 


dation be bad, we fuppofe piles to be . 
driven under the croffings of the fleepers 


_and but nine inches.in middling ones: -’ 


m and the tie-beams 7; and to prevent’ - 


the water from getting under the founda- 

tion, fix rows of dove-tail piles are driven, 

viz. one at cach end, one at each of the | 
17Ga angles 


See, 
angles N and PR, masked p (ibid. fig. 1. 


and 2.) andone on each fide of the cham- 


ber: and it muft be obferved, that ex- 
cepting thofe at the angles N and P, the 
re(t are all, driven between two fleepers 
in order tokeep them tight and clofe to- 
gether. The fleepers and tie-beams are 
partly let into each other, and bolted 
together. And as to the mafonry be- 
tween the gratings, bricks are preferred 
to {mall ftones; as being much clofer, 
and filling up every part more exaclly : 
they are laid in terras-mortar,, as well 
as the reft of the foundation ; and the 
whole is covered with a floor of three- 
inch thick oaken planks, laid lengthwife. 
This done, the frames made to fupport 
the gates at the bottom, are laid in their 


. proper places; which are compofed of a 


cell r, two hurters s, two braces v, and 
a tong t. The cell enters about three 
feet into the fide walls, and the fockets 
to receive the pivots of the gates are 
placed in it; the tong, ought to be fo 
long as to crofs three fleepers, to which 
it is ftrongly faftened ; and the cell, 
tong, and hurters ought to have the fame 
Oimenfions; andtheir height mult be fuch 
as to be a foot above the laft floor of the 


fluice- and chamber; for which reafon, | 


the piles under “the chamber are left a 
foot higher than-the reft. 

Over the firft floor is placed another, 
compofed of fleepers and tie-beams, @c. 
anfwering exactly to thofe underneath, 
and covered with ftrong oaken planks, 
laid lengthwife and nailed to the fleeps, 
as in the firft oor. But upon the fecond 
floor is laid another of only two-inch 
thick planks, which do not enter the wall, 
tht they may be repaired when needful : 
this laf floor may be tiade of yellow 
deal, and its feams mutt he well caulked, 
to prevent the water from making its 
way through them, 

The walls muft be made about three feet 
higher than the greatelt depth of the 
water; and the faces are formed of the 


—Yargeft ftretchers and heads that can be 
“had, laid in terras-mortar, and cramped 


together: but the reft of the work may 
be done with good cominon mortar. The 
top of the wall muft be covered with 
Jarge flat ftones or bricks Jaid in terras- 
mortar, to prevent the water from pene- 
trating into the mafonry: and when all 


_, is finithed, a bed of clay thould be ram- 


med againit the wall, two feet thick, all 
round the outfide; beginning as low as 
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the foundation, and raifed as high as the 
wall, 
To prevent the water from carrying off 
the earth, by its fall at the ends of the 
{iuice, a falfe floor of fafcines is made of 
as many fathoms long as the water in the 
fluice is feet high: this falfe floor is faf- 
tened with pickets upon an artificial bed 
of clay, nearly level with the floor of 
the fluice ; and above the fafcines is laid 
a pavement of hard ftones weil fecured, 
fo that the curfent may not tear them 
up. And for the greater fecurity a row 
of dove-tail piles is driven at each end : 
and it ought to be obferved, that both 
floors, wiz. that of the fluices, and that 
above the fafcines, muft have a gradual 
defcent about .*, part of the length, 
The crofs feXion (ibid. fig. 3.) fhews the 
polition of a row of piles, and the fleep- 
ers above them, into which they are 
tenoned ; alfo the heads of the tie-beams, 
the floor between them, the cell and 
the two floors above it: there is alfo feen 
a row of dove-tail piles, broken off in 
the middle, in order to fee part of the 
mafonry a, a, between the piles, and 
under the fleepers. ‘Fhe outfides of the 
gates are alfo feen in this fection; alfo 
how the planks are. joined to the frame, 
the fhutters x, x, and the irons both of 
the gate and fhutters> 
In the conftruétion of gates, particular 
care fhould be taken to join the feveral 
pieces together, in fuch a manner, that 
the whole frame may be as ftrong as pof- 
fible, and yet not to make them more 
heavy than neceflary. The principal 
parts of the frame of a gate are two 
fliles or uprights ; that which is next to 
the wall, and to which the pivets are 
fixed, being called the- pivot-poft, and 
the other the chamfered ftile, from being 
edged off fo as to make a plain joint with 
the other gate. The other pieces, which 
cannot be feen in this fection, confift of 
feveral rails, placed not nearer to each 
other than twenty-four inches, nor far- 
ther than thirty; and of feveral braces, 
which form the fame angle with the 
pivot-poft, as the joints of the planks on 
the outfide. 
As it would be too tedious to calulate 
the proper firength of each piece, we 
fhall give their dimenfions from Mr, 
Belidor, which, he fays, were taken from 
thofe moft approved in pra&tice. Sup- 
pofing then the pieces of the priacipal 
frame to be the fame, in the fame eo 
they 
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_ they will be as follows in different fluices, 
» In thofe from % to 12 feet wide, the prin- 
cipal pieces fhould be 8 inches thick, 
- and ro broad ; the intermediate rails, 6 
- by 8; the braces and monions, or fhort 
uprights to form the wickets, 4 by 6 ; 
and the whole covered by two-inch thick 
planks, as well as all the gates of fluices 
under 37 feet wide. In fluices from 13 
to 18 feet wide, the principal pieces 
fhould be 10 by 412 inches ; the inter- 


and monions, 4 by 6. In fluices from 
19 to 24 feet wide, the principal pieces 
fhould be 12 by 14 inches; the inter- 
mediate rails, ro by 125 and the braces 
and monions, 5 by 7. . In fluices from 
25 to 30 feet wide, the principal pieces 
fhould be 14 by 16 3 the intermediate 
yails, 12 by 133 and the braces and mo- 
tions 6 by 8. In fluices from 31 to 36 
feet wide, the principal pieces fhould be 
15 by 17, the intermediate rails, 13 by 
14; and the braces and monions, 7 by g. 
In all fluices from 37 to 42 feet wide, 
the principal pieces fhould be 16 by 18; 
the rails, 14 by 16; and the braces and 
monions, 7 by 9. Laftly, in all fluices 
trom 42 to 48 feet wide, the principal 
pieces fhould be 18 by 20; the rails, 15 
by 18; and the braces and monions, 8 
by 1o. However, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that when the gates are very 
high, the middle rail is made of the fame 
dimenfions with the principal pieces : 
alfo in fluices above 36 feet wide, the 
planks of the gates muft be 24 inches 
thick 3 or it may anfwer ftill better, to 
lay two rows of plank of that thicknefs, 
in order that the feams of the under row 
may be covered by the planks of the up- 
per one. 

Thofe who defire to be more particularly 
informed of the manner of condudting 
thefe works, agreeably to their fituation, 
wles, and the natere of the foil where 
they are built, may confult Belidor’s 
ArchiteGture Hydraulique, T, If, ¥. [. 
p- 134, feq. alfo Mr. Maller’s Book, 
already mentioned, p. 287, feq. 
SLUTTELBURG, a town of Roffia, in 
the province of Ingria, fituated on the 


long. 31° 20’, north lat. 60°, 

LUYS, a port-town of dutch Flanders, 
fituated oppofite to the ifland of Cadfant: 
eaft long, 3° 15, north lat. 51° 18’, 

SMACK, a {mall veffel with but one maf. 

Sometimes they are employed as tenders 
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on a man of war, and are ufed for fithing . 


fouth-fide of the lake Ladoga, in ealt _ 


SME 


upon the coaft, &c. See Sup, 
SMALAND, a province in Sweden, in 
the territory of Gothland, bounded by 
Eaft Gothland, on the north ; by the 
Baltic fea, onthe eaft; by Biecking, on 
the fouth ; and by Halland, on the weft, 
SMAEKALD, a town of Germany, in the 


landgraviate of Heffe, fituated ten miles. 


fouth of Saxgotha, near which are con- 
fiderable iron-mines. 


mediate rails, 8 by 10; and the braces SMALLAGE, in botany, a fpecies of 


apium. See the article ApruM. 
Smallage has the leaves of the ftalks 
wedge like, and is called by authors 
apium paluftre, paludapium, and eleo- 
felinum, It is aperient and difcuffive, 
and its root is one of the five great open- 
ers, It is very good in grofs conftitu- 
tions, and infarétions of the lungs, ef- 
pecially if eat with oil and muftard. 
There needs no trouble to redute it into 
any medicinal form, fince it may be eaten 
fo conveniently and agreeably in fallads. 
SMALT, a preparation of arfenic, made 
as follows: the remaining matter of the 
cobalt from which the flowers have been. 
fublimed being fuffered to cool, and then 
taken out of the furnace, is reduced to 
fine powder, and calcined over again in 
the fame furnace, and this repeated till 
there is not the leaft particle of flame 
or fmoke {een to arife from any part of 
it. The cobalt thus freed from its arfe- 
nical and fulphureous part, is then 
ground to an impalpable powder, anda 
mixture is made of one hundred pound 
of this powder, fifty pounds of pure 
white pot-afh, and a hundred and fifty 
pounds of pure white fand; this is all 
ground together upon a mill, and then 
put into a proper furnace, like thofe of 
our glafs-houfes, where it runs into an 
elegant deep biue glafs, This ig after- 
wards ground to powder in mills for 
that purpofe, and makes what we call 
fmalt or powder-blue, ufed by our pain. 
ters and wafherwomen. It has no ufe 
in medicine, See the article CoBpaLT. 
SMARAGDUS, the EMPRALD, in natu- 
ral hiftory. See the article EmMrERatp. 
SMARIS, in ichthyology, a {pecies of 
the fparus with a red-{pot in the middle of 
each fide, ‘and with the peforal fins and 
tailreds See the article SPARUS, 
SMATCH, a bird more ufually called 
oenanthe, See the article OENANTHE, 
SMECTIS, a name by which fome call 
fuller’s earth. Srethearticle FULLER. 
SMELL, 


SME 
SMELL, odor, with regard to the organ, 


is an impreflion made on the nole, by - 


little particles continually exhaling from 
odorous bodies: with regard to the ob- 
ject, it is the figure and difpofition of 
odorous effluvia, which, ftriking on the 
’ organ, excite the fenfe of fmelling : and 
with regard to the foul, it is the percep- 
tion of the impreffion of the objeé&-on 
the organ, or the affection in the foul re- 
fulting therefrom. See SENSE. 
‘The principal organs of fmelling are 
the noftrils, and the olfactory nerves; 
the minute ramifications of which latter 
are defcribed throughout the whole con- 
cave of the former. See the articles NOSE 
and NERVES, 
According to Boerhaave, the act of {mel- 
ling is performed by means of odorous 
effluvia, floating in the air, being drawn 
- into the noftrils, in infpiration, and ftruck 
with fuch force againft the fibrillz of the 
olfastory nerves, which the figure of the 
nofe, and the fituation of the little bones, 
render oppofite thereto, as to thake them, 
and give them a vibratory motion ; which 
action, being communicated thence to the 
common fenfory, occafions an idea of a 
{weet, or foetid, or four, or an aromatic, 
or a putrified objet, &c, The matter 
in animals, vegetables, foffils, &c, which 
chiefly affeéts the fenfe of fmelling, Boer- 
haave obferves, is that fubtile fubftance 
inherent in the oily parts thereof, called 
fpirit; for that, when this is taken away 
from the moft fragrant bodies, what re- 
mains has fearce any fmell at all; but 
this, pouredon the molt inodorous bodies, 
gives them a fragrancy. 
Willis obferves, that brutes have, gene- 
rally, the fenfe of fmelling in much 
greater perfeétion than man; as by this 
alone, they diftinguifh the virtues and 
qualities of bodies unknown before ; hunt 
out their food at a great diltance, as 
hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among 
other matters, as ducks, &c, Man hav- 
ing other means of judging of his food, 
&c, did not need fo much fagacity in his 
nofe; yet have we inftances of a great 
deal, even in. man. In the Hiftoiré des 
Antilles, we are affured, there are ne- 
groes who, by the fimeiling alone, can 
diftinguifh between the footfteps of a 
Frenchman and a negro. 
The chemifts teach, that fulphur is the 
| principle of all fmells, and that thofe are 
more or lefs ftrong, as the fulphur in the 
odorous body is more or lefs dried or 
exalted. Sulphur, they fay, is the foun- 
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' with an inodorous one, may ceafe to hav 


a 
| 
dation of odours, as falt is of favours, 
and mércury of colours. See the article 
Sunpuur, &c. He A 
Smell, like tafte, confiftts altogether in the 
arrangement, compofition, and figare of 
the parts, as appears from the following 
experiments of Mr. Boyle, 2. From a 
mixture of two bodies, each whereof is 
of itfelf void of fmell, a very urinous 
fmell may be drawn, that is, by grinding 
of quick lime with fal ammoniac. 2. By 
the admixture of common water, which, 
of itfelf, is. void of all fmell, or inodo- 
rous ; another inodorous body may be 
made to emit a very rank fmell. Thus 
camphor, diffolved in oil of vitricl, is 
inodorous, yet. mixed with water, im- 
mediately exhaies a very ftrong {mell, 
3- Compound bodies may emit fmells 
which have no fimilitude to the fmell of 
the fimples they confift of. Thus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol, and diftilled; after 
diftillation, there is no fmell but of ful-, 
phur, and what is left behind, the retort 
being again urged by a more violent fire 
yields a fmell like oil of wax. 4. Seve- 
ral {mells are only to be drawn forth by 
motion and agitation. Thus glafs, 
ftones, &c, which even when heated yield 
no fmell, yet, when rubbed and agitated 
ina peculiar manner, emit a ftrong fmell 
particularly beech-wood, in turning 
yields a kind of rofy fmell. 5. A body 
that has a ftrong fmell, by being mixe 


any fmell at all, ‘Thus if aqua fortis 
not well dephlegmated, be poured on fal 
of tartar, till it ceafes to ferment, the 
liquor when evaporated will yield ino- 
dorous cryftals, much refembling falt o 
nitre; yet when burnt, will yield a mo 
noifome fmell, 6, From a mixture of 
two bodies, one whereof fimells extremely 
ill, and the other not well, a very plea 
fant aromatic odour may be gained, viz. 
by a mixture of aqua fortis, or {pirit o 
nitre, with an inflammable fpirit of wine. 
7+ Spirits of wine, by mixing with an 
almoft inodorous body, may gain a very 
pleafant aromatic fmell. Thus inflam- 
mable fpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzic 
vitriol, mixed in equal portions, then di- 
gefted, and at laft diftilled, yield a fpirit 
of a very fragrant fmell. 8. A mo 
fragrant body may degenerate into a 
foetid one, without the admixture of any 
other body. Thus, if the fpirit men 
tioned in the former experiment be kep 
in a well clofed receiver, it will foon turn 
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to the ranknefs of garlic. 9. From two 
bodies, one whereof is inodorous and the 
other foetid, a very pleafanr fmell may 
arife, much refembling mufk, &c. by 
putting pearls into fpirit of vitriol ; for, 
when diffolved, they yield a very agree- 
able fmell. : 

SMELT, in ichthyology, the ofmerus with 
feventeen rays in the pinna ani. This 
is a beautiful little fith ; its length is five 
or fix inches, and its breadth not great 
in proportion, but the thicknefs is con- 
fiderable : the head is of an oblong figure, 
and fomewhat acute ; the opening of the 
mouth is large, the back is convex, and 
the belly fomewhat flat; the lower jaw 
is a little longer than the upper; the 
noftrils ftand in the middle between the 
eyes and the extremity of the roftrum ; 
they have each two apertures ; the eyes 
are large and round, the pupil is black, 
and the iris of a filvery white, but tinged 
a little with blue towards the upper 
part, 

SMELTING, in metallurgy, the fufion 
or inelting of the ores of metals, in order 
to feparate the metalline part from the 
earthy, ftony, and other parts, See the 
articles FUSION, ORE, FLux, GoLp, 
SitveR, &e, 

SMEW, in ornithology, a name ufed in 
fome parts of the kingdom for the com- 
mon mergus. See the article MERGUS. 

SMILAX, PRICKLY BINDWEED ; in bo- 
tany, a genus of the dioecia-hexandria 
clafs of plants, without any flower-petals: 
its fruit is a bilocular berry, with two 
feeds in each cell, 

SMIRIS, in natural hiftory, the fame with 
emery. See the article Emery, 

SMITHERY, or SMITHING, a manual 
art, by which an irregular lump of iron 
is wrought into an intended fhape. 

The utenfils, tools, and operations of 
this art either have been, or will be, de- 
feribed under their refpeétive articles 
Force, ANvir, Hamme|r, Vick, Fr- 
LING, CASE-HARDENING, NEALING, 
SOLDERING, &e, 

In the annexed plate (CCLITI.) fig. x. 
reprefents the fmith’s forge and bellows ; 
fig. 2. the anvil fet in a wooden block, 
its face being A, and B its beak or beak- 
iron, corruptly called bickern; fig. 3. 
and 4. two kinds of tongs, where A, A 
are the chaps, B the joint, and C, C the 
handles; fig. 5, reprefents two kinds of 
hammer, of which B is the pen, and D 
the handle; fig, 6. is the vice, of which 


A, A are the chaps, C the fcrew-ping 
D the nut, E the fpring, and F the foot; 
G is a hand-vice ; and H, H the:pliers 5 
fig. 7. is the fcrew-plate and its tap 5 
and fig. 8. adrill. 

Thefe are the moft effential tools ufed in 
the black-fmith’s trade; however, as 
fome kinds of work require different - 
tools, we fhall here defcribe a machine 
for iron-work, AB (plate CCLIV.) is 
called the flitting mill, CD the plate- 
mill, and $P the clipping-mill. E and F 
are two great water-wheels, fo difpofed 
that when the water has paffed the wheel 
FE in the direction Q W, it comes about 
the wheel Fin the direftion KX Y. ~The 
water-wheel E, with the lantern G on 
the fame axis, carries the fpur-wheels, or 
cog-wheels, H, M, with the cylinders B 
and D: and the wheel F, with the lan- 
tern I, carries the cog-wheels K, N, with 
the cylinders A and C, » Now the cylin- 
ders A and B, as alfo C and D, turn cone 
trary ways about; the cylinders A and 
B are cut into teeth for flitting iron-~ 
bars, and are about twelve inches in dia~ 
meter, whereas C and D are only eight 


inches in diameter, Thefe cylinders ~ 


may be taken out, and others put in at 
pleafure; they may alfo be brought 
nearer to, or removed farther from, each . 
other, by means of fcrews which {crew 
up the fockets where their axles turn. 
‘The axles of N, I, K, lie all in one hori- 
zontal plane; and fo do thofe of M, G, H= 
but the cylinders A and B, as alfo C and 
D, lie one above another. 
In order to make iron-plates, if a bar of 
iron be heated and made thin at the end, 
and that end put in between the cylinders 
C and D, whilit the mill is going, the 
motion of the cylinders will draw it 
through, on the other fide, into a thin 
plate. Likewife, if a bar of iron be 
heated and thinned at the end, and*put 
in between the toothed cylinders A and | 
B, it will bedrawn through on the other 
fide, and flit into feveral {mall pieces, or 
firings; and then, if there be occafion, 
any of thefe ftrings may be drawn through 
the plate mill with the fame heat, and 
fafhioned into plates. 
In the clipping-mill, OPQ (ibid) is the 
fheers for clipping bars of cold iron; V, 
a cog in the axis of the water-wheel ; 
O P, one fide of the. fheers made of fteel, . 
and moveable about P. The plane 
LPR is perpendicular to the horizon, 
When the mill goes, the cog V raifes 
the 
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the fide OP, which as it rifes, clips the 
bar T Q_into two, by the edges § P 
and RP. 


The whole of this engine, except the , 


water-wheels, is within the houfe. 
SMOKE, or Smoak, jfumus, an bumid 
matter, exhaled in the form of vapour, 
by the aétion of fire or heat, See Free, 
Heat, and EXHALATION, 
Smoxe-Jack, (plate CCLV. fig. 1.) is 
a very Py and commodious machine, 
in a kitchen ; fo called from its being 
moved by means of the fmoke, or rari- 
fied air, moving up the chimney, and 
ftriking againft the tail of the horizontal 
wheel, AB; which being inclined to 
the horizon, is thereby moved about the 
azis of the wheel, together with the 
pinion C, which carries the wheel D and 
E; and E carries the chain F, which 
turns the fhe. = 
The wheel A B fhould be placed in the 
narrow part of the chimney, where the 
-motion of the fmoke is fwifteft, and 
the greateft part of it muft ftrike upon 
the fails. The force of this machine is 
fo much greater, as the fire ‘is greater, 
SMOKE-SILVER, and SMOKE-PENNY, a 
payment made to the minifters of feveral 
_ parifhes in lieu of tythe-wood, 
SMOLENSK, the capital of a province 
of the fame name, in Mufcovy, fituated 
on the confines of Poland, in eaft Jong. 
. 33°, and north lat. 56°. 
‘SMUGGLERS, in law, thofe perfons who 
conceal or run prohibited goods, or goods 
that have not paid his Majelty’s cuftoms. 
See Duty, Customs, &c. 


SMUT, in hufbandry, a difeafe in corn, © 


when the grains, inftead of being filled 
with flour, are full of a ftinking black 
owder, 
As to the caufe of this diftemperature, 
fome have attributed it to exceffive rank- 
pels, or fatnefs of the foil; to the ma- 
nuring the land with rotten vegetables, 
and to the fowing {mutty feed. Mr, 
Bradley thinks it is owing to the fame 
caufe vith a blight, viz. to multitudes of 
infe&ts. But Mr. Tull is convinced, 
from experiment, that it is caufed by too 
much moilture; for planting feveral 
plants of corn in troughs of very moift 
earth, they all produced f{mutty ears, 
while very few fuch were found in the 


field, from whence thefe plants were SNAIL, imax, in zoology, a genus of th 


taken. : 
‘There are two remedies for the fmut, re- 


commended by writers on hvfoandry ; - 


SMYRNA, a city and port-town of afiatie 


‘lat, 37° 30’. 
SMYRNIUM, aLexanDgrRs, in botanyy 


SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a ver 


viz. fteeping the feed in falit brixe,, an 
changing the feed. See the airticles SeEd 
and CHANGE of Seed. 
As to the fteeping of feed, when whea 
is intended for drilling, it nnuft be foak 
ed in a brine of pure fale, diffolved iy 
water, fince urine is found to be highl 
prejudicial. The moft expeditious wa 
of brining wheat for drilling, is to la 
itin a heap, and wath it with a ftrong 
brine fprinkled on it, ftirring it up with 
a fhovel, that it may be all equall 
brined, or-wetted with it; after this, fif 
on fome fine lime all over the furface, 
and ftir it up, ftill fifting on, nvore in th 
fame manner till the whole is dufted 
with the lime, it will then be foon dr 
enough to be drilled without fartheg 
trouble. It mult be quick-lime, in it 
full ftrength, that is uled on this o¢ 
cafion. 

The bread made of finutty corn, is very 
pernicious, aéting as a narcotic, and oc4 
cahoning not only fleepinefs, but ver 
tigoes and even convuifions. 


Turky, fituated on a bay ‘ofthe Archi. 
pelago, in the province of Ionia, in leffeg 
Afia, a hundred miles north of Rhodes, 
and two hundred miles nearly fouth of 
Conftantinople: eaft long, 27°, north 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia clay 
of plants, with an umbelliferous com: 
pound flower, made up of leffer rofas 
ceous ones, with five lanceolated petals 

the fruit is naked, fub-globole, firiated, 
and feparable into two parts ; andt 
feeds are two, lunulated, convex on one 
fide, with three ftriz, and plane on the 
other, 
The leaves, roots, and feeds of this plan 
are ufed in medicine ; its virtues being 
the fame with thofe of {mallage, only is 
a fomewhat ftronger degree. 


flender bit-mouth, without any branches 
much ufed in England ; the true bridle 
being referved for the fervice of war. 

The {naffle, or {mall watering-bit, is com 
monly a fcatch-mouth, with two ver 
little, ftraight branches, and a curb 
mounted with a headftall, and two long 
reins. 


gymnarthria, or naked infects, the body 
of which is af a figure approaching te 
cylindric, and is perforated at the aie 
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-the tentacula, or horns, as they are called, 
‘are four in number, and two of them 
_ have the appearance of eyes. ; 
There are a great many {pecies of {nails, 

whereof we fhall only mention a few. 
x. The black naked {nail, a confider- 
ably large infe&, being commonly three 
inches long, and half an inch broad ; its 
whole body is furrowed and much 
wrinkled, and is of a deep black, ex- 
cept the belly, which is grey. See plate 
CCLV. fig. 2. n? x. 
2. The naked reddifh {nail grows only 
to about two inches in length, and is alfo 
covered with numerous flight furrows. 
2bid. n°? 2. 
3. The amber-coloured fnail, (zbid, n° 3.) 
when full grown, is only about an ihch 
anda half long: its colour is a glofly 
yellow, with a caft of brown in it, and 
the whole body is variegated with {pots 
of a greyifh colour, 
Snails are all hermaphrodites, and are 
efteemed provocativesiby the Afiatics. 

SNAKE, aaguis, in zoology. See the 

article ANGUIS, 

‘The common {nake is a harmlefs and in- 

_offenfive animal, and might even be 

kept tame in houfes to deftroy vermin. 
Its flefth is reftorative, like that of the 
viper, See the article VIPER, 

For the blood-fnake, rattle-fnake, &c. 
fee the articles HA MORRHUS, RATTLE- 
SNAKE, &c. 

SNAKE-ROOT, ferpentaria, in botany, a 

fpecies of polygala. See PoLyGaLa. 

| SNAKE-STONE, a name given to the am- 

| monite. See AMMONITE, 

SNAKE-WEED, in botany, the fame with 
biftort. See the article Bisrorr. 

SNAPDRAGON, aatirrhinum, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia-angiofpermia 
clais of plants, with a monopetalous 
perfonated flower, divided into two lips ; 
the upper one of which is bifid, and the 
lower one trifid: the fruit is a roundifh 
bilocular capfule, containing a great 
many kidney-fhaped feeds. 

This genus comprehends alfo the linaria, 
or toad-flax, the afarina, elatine, and 
_ cymbalaria of authors. 

SNATCH BLOcK, among fea- men, a kind 
of pulley. See PULLEY, 

| SNEEK, a town of Friefland, inthe United 
Provinces, twelve miles fouth of Le- 
warden. 

SNEEZING, flernutatio, a convulfive mo- 
tion of the mufcles of the breaft, whereby 
the air is expelled from the nofe, with 
much vehemence and noife. 

Vot, IV, 
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Sneezing is caufed by the irritation of 
.the upper membrane of the nofe, occa- 
fioned by acrid fubftances floating in. the 
air, or by medicines called fternutatories. 
See SNUFF and STERNUTATIVE. 

SNETHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
twenty-eight miles north-weft of Nor- 

~ wich, 

SNIATIN, a town of Red Ruffia, in Po. 
land, on the confines of Moldavia: eat 
long. 25° 20’, north lat. 48°. 

SNIGGLING, a method of catching eels, 
when they hide themfelves in holes; it is 
performed by thrufting a baited hook 
and ftrong line into the holes where they 
are fuppofed to lie concealed; and if 
there be any, they will certainly bite ; fo 
that if the tackling hold, the largeft eels 
may be thus taken. 

SNIPE, in ornithology, a fpecies of nu- 
menius, with four brown ftreaks on the 
head; it isa fmall but beautiful bird, and 
its flefh is delicate, and much efteemed at 
table. 

SNOUT, or CaLF’s-snouT, in botany, 
the fame with {napdragon, See the are 
ticle SNAPDRAGON,. 

SNOW, zix, in meteorology, a meteor 
produced in this manner: when the va- 
pours are become confiderably condenfed, 
yet not fo far as to be liquified, or dif- 
folved into water ; then by a fpecial de- 
gree of coldnefs in the upper region of 
the air, the particles of the condenfed 
vapour are changed into ice; feveral of 
which adhering together, form little 
fleeces of a white fubftance, fomewhat 
heavier than the air; and therefore de- 
{cend in a flow and gentle mannersthro” 
it; being fubdjeét, by reafon of its light- 


nefs, to be driven about by the various ~ 


motions of the air, and wind ; and is what, 
when arrived to the furface of the earth, 
we call fnow. See Frost, Hatt, &e. 
The ufe of fnow muft be very great, 
if all be true Bartholin has faid in its 
behalf, in an exprefs treatife, De nivis 
ufu medico ; he there thews, that it fruéti- 
fies the earth (which, indeed, is a very 
old and general opinion) preferves from 
the plague, cures fevers, cholics, tooth- 
achs, fore eyes, and pleurifies (for which 
laftufe, his countrymen of Denmark vufe 
to keep {now- water gathered in March.) 
He adds, that it contributes to the pro- 
longation of life; giving inftances of 
people in the Alpine mountains that live 
to great ages ; and to the preferving dead 
bodies, imftances whereof he gives in 
perfons buried under the {now in. paffing 
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‘the Alps, which are found uncorrupted 
in the fummer, when the fnow is melted, 
He obferves, that, in Norway, fhow- 
water is not only their fole drink in the 
winter, but fnow even ferves for food ; 
people having been known to live feveral 
days, without any other fuftenance. 
Indeed the generality of thefe medicinal 
effets of fnow are not to be afcribed to 
any fpecific virtue in fhow, but to other 
caufes, It fruétifies the ground, for in- 
ftance, by guarding the corn or other 
vegetables, from the intenfer cold of the 
air, efpecially ‘the cold piercing winds. 
And it preferves dead bodies, by con- 
ftipating and binding up the parts, and 
thus preventing all fuch fermentations or 
internal conflits of their particles, as 
would produce putrefa&tion. ; 
Snow may be preferved by ramming it 
down ina dry place, under-ground, and 
covering it with chaff, in the manner of 
ice. See the article Ice. 


SNOWDON HILL, the higheft mountain 


in Wales, fituated in Carnarvonfhire. 


SNOW-prop, in botany, the Englifh name 


SNOWDROP-TREE, 


See GALANTHUS. 
the fame with the 
See CHIONANTHUS. 


of the galanthus, 


chionanthus, 


SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, 


§ 


the ufe of which is too well known to 
need any defcription here. See the article 
‘Topacco, 

However though tobacco be the bafis of 
fnuff, yet a multiplicity of other matters 
are often added, to give it an agreeable 
{cent, . 

The kinds of {nuff being endlefs, we fhall 
only obférve, that there are three grand 
forts, viz. that which is only granulated, 
and called rappee; that which is reduced 
to a very fine powder, and called {cotch, 
fpanifh, @c. fnuff; and the third, a 
coarfewkind, remaining after fifting the 
fecond fort. if 


 SOAL-FisH, flea, in ichthyology, the 


englifh name of the long-bodied pleu- 
roneétes, with rough fcales on both fides, 
See PLEURONECTES. , 

This is a fith defervedly held in great 
efteem at table: its ufual length is trom 
five, or fix, to fourteen inches in jength ; 
it is of an oblong elliptical figure, 
and thin in proportion to its other di- 
menfions : its eyes are not protuberant, 
but are placed at a greater diftance than 
in moft other fpecies, and both on the 
left fide. 

OAP, or SOPE, in commerce, and the 
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manufaétures, a kind of pafte, fome- 
tithes hard and dry, and fometimes foft 
and liquid, much ufed in washing, 
whitening linens, and by dyers, fullers, 
&e. 

The principal foaps of our manufacture, 
are the foft, the hard, and the bale foap ; 
all which confift of an intimate union of 
Pi falt of pot-ath, with oil, or animal- 

at. 

1. The foft foap is either green or white. 
The principal ingredients in the green- 
kind are lyes drawn from pot-afhes, and 
lime boiled up with tallow and oil. 
Firft, the lye and tallow are put into the 
copper together, and when melted, the 
oilis put to them, and the copper made to 
boil; then they damp or flop up the fire, 
while the ingredients remain in the cop- 
per to knit or incorporate; which being 
done, they fet the copper a boiling again, 


feeding or filling it with lyes as it boils, — 


till they have put in a fufficient quantity ; 


after which they boil it off with all con- 


venient fpeed, and put it into barrels.- 


One fort of white foap is made after the | 
fame manner with green foap; excepting | 


that they do not ufe any oil in this: — 


Another fort of white foft foap is made 
from lyes of athes of lime, boiled’ up 
twice with tallow. Firft they put a quan- 
tity of lyes and tallow into the copper 
together, which is kept boiling, being 
fed with lyes as it boils, till it is boiled 
enough, or that they find it grains; then 


they feparate or difcharge the lyes from — 


the tallowith part, which they put inte 


a tub, throwing away the lye; this they — 


call the firft half-boil. Then they charge 


the copper again with frefh tallow and — 


lye, and put the fir half-boil out of 


the tub into the copper a fecond time, — 


and keep it boiling with frefh lye and — 


tallow, till it is brought to perfection, 


and afterwards filled out into foap cafks. — 


2. Hard foap is made of afhes and tal- 
low, and commonly boiled at twice ; 
the firft koiling they alfo cal! a half- 
boiling, which is performed exattly after 
the fame manner as the firft half-boil of 
the foft white foap. Then they charge 
the copper again with freth lye, aod put 
into it the firft half-boil again, feeding 
it with lye, as it boils, till it is boiled 
enough, or till it grains; thenthey dif- 
charge the lye from it, and put the foap 
into a frame to boil and harden. 
3. Ball-foap is made alfo of lye from 
athes and tallow; they put the ly: into 
the 
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the copper, and boil i¢ till the watery 
part is quite gone, and there is nothing 
left in the copper but a fort of nitrous 
matter (which is the very firength and 
eflence of the lye) then they put tallow 
to it, and keep the copper boiling and 
_. ftirring for half an hour or more, in 

_ which time the foap is compleated, 
which they put into tubs or bafkets with 
fheets in them, and immediately (while 
foft) make it into balls. 

It takes up near twenty-four hours to 

boil away the watery part of the lye. 

The procefs of foap-boiling, as at pre- 

fent prattifed, being a very tedious, as 

well as expenfive, operation, Dr. Shaw 
propofes a method to fhorten it, by fub- 
ftituting motion in the place of fire ; this 
motion might be eafily given, by an 
engine, to any quantities of the ingre- 
dients at a time; and that fuch a method 
is effe&tual for making foap, ‘the doftor 
proved by the following experiment : he 
mixed, in a large phial, half a pint of 
foap-lye, with an ounce, or more, of oil- 

olive; and fhaking thefe together, for a 

quarter of an hour, a true cake of foap 

was obtained on the top of the Jiquor, 
which hardened on being expofed to the 
aif. 

Soap, fapo, in medicine. The purer hard 
foap is the only fort intended for internal 
ufe; this, triturated with oily or refinous 
matters, renders them foluble in water ; 
and hence becomes an ingredient in pills 
compofed of refins, promoting their dif- 
folution in the ftomach, and union with 
the animal fluids. Boerhaave always 
prefcribed foap in refinous pills, unlefs 
where an alkalefcent or putrid ftate of 
the juices forbad its ufe. From the fame 
quality, foap feems well fitted for diffolv- 
ing oily or unétuous matters and vilcidities 
in the human body ; thereby opening ob- 
ftru&tions, and deterging all the veffels it 
paffes through, It is likewife a power- 
ful menftruum for the calculus, or ftone 
in the bladder; a folution of it in lime- 
water beim one of the ftrongeft diffol- 
vents that can with fafety be taken into 

_the ftomach: the virtue of this compo- 
fition is confiderably greater than the 
aggregate of the diflolving powers of the 
foap and lime-water, when unmixed. 
See the articles Lime, and LirHon- 
TRIPTICS, 

The foft foaps are more penetrating and 

acrimonious than the hard, and are 
therefore only ufed externally, 
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The proper menftruum of foap is a proof 
fpirit, freed from its acid; this diffolves 
it the moft perfectly, and in the greateft 
quantity, three ounces taking up one or 
more ; and in this form, foap may, in 
fome cafes, be conveniently exhibited. 
To purify foap for medicinal ule, flice it 
into a clean pewter veffel, and pour upon 
it two gallons of reétified {pirit of wine ; 
place the veffel in a bath-heat, and in- 
creafe the fire fo as to make the fpirit boil, 
and it will foon diffolve the foap. Let 
the veffel ftand clofe covered in a warm 
place, till the liquor has grown perfe@tly 
clear; and, if any oily matter fwim 
vpon the furface, fcum it off; then de- 
cant the limpid liquor, and difill off 
frora it all the fpirit that will arife in the 
heat of a water-bath. Expofe the re. 
mainder toa dry air, for a few days, 
and it will become a white, opake, and 
fomewhat friable -mafs, not in any de- 
gree acrimonious, and confequently well 
fitted for medicinal purpofes. 

There are alfo feveral other faponaceous 
medicines, as foap of almonds, of tartar, 
@&c. See ALMOND, &e. 

SOAP-EARTH, or SOAP-ROCK, in natural 
hiftory, See STEATITEs. . 

SOAR-HawWK, an appellation given to an 
hawk, from the time of taking her from 
the eyrie, till fhe has mewed, or caft her 
feathers. ee, 

SOC, or Sox, /faca, in law-books, denotes 
jurifdi&tion. See JURISDICTION, 

SOCAGE, an antient tenure, by which 
Jands were held on condition of plough- 
ing the lord’s lands, and doing the ope- 
rations of hufbandry, at their own 
charges. See TENURE. 

Soco, in ornithology, the ferrugineous 

ardea variegated with black. See the 
article ARDEA. 
This is nearly of the fize of our com- 
mon heron, but the body is fimaller in 
proportion to the length of the neck and 
legs; the head is large, and of an ob- 
long figure, narroweft at the front, and 
broader behind; the beak is five inches 
long, and of a greenifh olive-colour; the 
eyes are large, their iris yellow, the head 
is a deep brown, has no creft, and very 
little of the black variegation. 

SOCCUS, in antiquity, a kind of high-fhoe, 
reaching above the ancle, worn by co- 
medians, as the cothurnus was by tra- 

edians. 

SOCIETY, /fociefas, in general, denotes 
a number of perfons united together for 
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their mutual affiftance, fecurity, intereft, 
or entertainment. 

The focial principle in man is of fuch an 
expanfive nature, that it cannot be con- 
fined within the circuit of a family, of 
friends, or a neighbourhood : it fpreads 
into wider fyftems, and draws men into 
larger commuvities and common-wealths; 
fince it is in thefe only, that the more 
fublime powers of our nature attain the 
higheft improvement and perfection of 
‘which they are'capable. 
In fociety, the mutual aids, which men 
give and receive, fhorten the labours of 
each; and the combined ftrength and 
reafon of individuals give fecurity and 
protection to the whole body. There is 
a variety of genius among mankind ; 
fome being formed to lead and direét 
others, to contrive plans of employment 
for individuals, and of government for 
communities, to invent laws and arts, 
and fuperintend their execution, and in 
fhort to refine and civilize human life: 
others again, who have not fuch good 
heads, may have honeft hearts, a true 
public fpirit, love of liberty, order, @c. 
and finally, others feem bett difpoled for 
manual exercifes, as bodily labour. So- 
ciety finds propér employment for every 
genius, and the nobleft objeéts and ex- 
ercifes for the nobleft geniufes. In fo- 
ciety, a man not only finds more leifure, 
but better opportunities of applying his 
talents with fuccefs. 
From this fort detail it appears, that 
man was formed for fociety ; which refts 
on thefe two principal pillars. 1. That 
it afford fecurity againft thofe evils, 
which are unavoidable in folitude. 2. 
That it enables us to obtain thofe 
goods, fome of which cannot be ob- 
tained at all, and others not fo well, in 
a ftate of folitude, wherein men depend 
wholly on their own fagacity and in- 
duftry, See GOVERNMENT and Law. 

Royal SocieTy, an academy, or college, 
eltablifhed by charter, by king Charles 
II. for promoting natural knowledge, 
and uleful arts, by experiments. See 
the article ACADEMY. 

It confifts of feveral hundred fellows, or 
members, moftly britith; fome perfons 
of the higheft rank, and many eminent 
gentlemen and learned men of other na- 
tions. Their meetings are held once a 
week, at their houfe in Crane-Court, 
Fleet-Street, London; where they dife 
courfe upon the productions and rarities 
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of nature and art, and confider how the 
fame may be improved for the good of 
mankind: here are alfo read letters, and 
other philofophical papers, fent by inge- 
nious perfons, both at home and abroad ; 
upon which they difcourfe in the plaineft 
manner, without affecting ftudied fpeech- 
es. See Philofophical TRANSACTIONS. 
This fociety, of which his britannic ma- 
jefty is perpetual patron, is governed by 
a council of twenty-one members, ten of 
whom are yearly chofen out of the focie- 


_ ty, on St. Andrew’s-day : the chief of 


the council bears the title of prefident, .| 
whofe proper office is to call and dif- 
folve the meetings, to propofe the matter 
to be debated, call for experiments, and 
admit fuch members as hall be eleéted, 
which muft be by a majority of at leaft 
twenty-one votes: whereupon he is ad- 
mitted, after paying gos. and fubfcrib- 
ing, That he will endeavour to promote 

the good of the Royal Society of Lon- | 
don, by the improvement of natural 
knowledge; and being thus admitted, 
he afterwards pays 13s, a quarter, as 
long as he continuesa member of the | 
fociety, | 


SociETY for the encouragement of arts, 


manufaciures, and commerce. The pub-« 
lic {pirit of this age is no where more 
remarkably fhewn, than in the flourifh- 
ing condition of this valuable fociety, © 
whole object is the improvement of the 
polite, uleful, and commercial arts, in 
all their various branches, by exciting 
induftry and emulation among all who 
can be ftimulated by honourary or pecu~ — 
niary rewards, It was fet on footin 
the year 1753, by the lord Folkftone, 
lord Romney, Dr. Hales, and feven or — 
eight private gentlemen, who. were 
brought together by the unweasied pains — 
of Mr. William Shipley, who had long 
laboured to reduce into praétice a fcheme 
he had formed for this purpoe, This 
fociety at their fecond meetisg deter- 
mined to make a beginning, by propof- 
ing rewards for the difcovery of cobalt, 
for the encouragement of boysand girls 
in the art of drawing, and for she plant- 
ing of madder in this kingdom. And 
now money being wanted, a roluntary | 
fubfcription was begun, foon afer which 
a plan'was drawo up for forming, re- 
gulating, and governing the focety ; and 
now the utility of fuch a fociety became 
fo wel] underftood, that immedately fe- 
veral noblemen and gentleme offered 
theme 


themfelves as members, and ever fince 
_ that time, its increafe has been fo extra- 
ordinary, that it confifts of feveral thou- 
fand members, among whom are mott of 
the nobility, and perfons of large for- 
tunes in the kingdom... The officers of 
this fociety are a prefident, eight vice- 
prefidents, a regifter, a fecretary and an 
affiftant fecretary, who are all chofen by 
ballot annually, on the firft Tuefday in 
March. Every perfov, defiring to bea 
member of this fociety, mult be propofed 
by three members ; his name, addition, 
and place of abode being read aloud by 
the fecretary, he is ballotted for at the 
next meeting : he fhall be deemed a per- 
petual member upon payment of twenty 
guineas, or a fubfcribing member upon 
payment of any fum not lefs than two 
guineas annually, Ladies are alfo ad- 
mitted members, and foreigners are like- 
wife admitted as honourary or corre- 
fponding members, The money of the 
fociety is placed in the bank of Eng- 
land, in the name of the prefident and 
vice-prefidents, three of whom are em- 
powered to draw any fum the fociety 
fhall order to be paid. The fociety’s 
office is oppofite to Beauford Buildings 
inthe Strand, in London, where their 
meetings are held every Wednefday even- 
ing, from the fzcond Wednefday in No- 
vember, to the laft Wednefday in May, 
and at other times, every firft and third 
Wednefday of every month. 

Society for the reformation of manners, 
aod putting in execution the laws againit 
immorality and profanene(s, It was fet 
on foot, about forty years ago, by five 
or fix private perfons in London, but is 
fince exceedingly increafed by numbers 
of all denominations. A particular body 
of the moft confiderable hereof bear the 
expence of profecutions, &c. without 
any contribution from the reft. Thefe 
chiefly apply themfelves to the profecuting 
people for fwearing, drunkennefs, and 
prophaning the fabbath. Another body, 
of about fifty perfons, apply them(felves 
to the fupprefling lewdneé{s, and by them 
above five hundred lewd houfes have 
been a&tually fuppreffed; a third body 
confifts of conftables ; and a fourth of 
informers, Befides thefe, are eight other 
segular mixed bodies of houfe-keepers 
and officers, who infpe& the behaviour 
of the conftables and other officers, affitt 
in fearching diforderly houfes, feizing of- 
Fenders, giving information, &c. ‘There 
are feveral other focieties of this kind at 
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Briftol, Canterbury, Nottingham, &e, 


SocieTyY for propagating the gofpel in fa- 


reign parts, was inftituted by king Wil- 
liam, in 1701, for fecuring a mainte- 
nance for an orthodox clergy, and making 
other provifions for the propagation of 
the gofpel in the plantations, colonies, 
frontiers, @c, To that end he incor- 
porated the archbifhops, feveral bifhops, 
and other nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
to the number of ninety, with privilege 
to purchafe two thoufand pounds, per 
year, inheritance and eftates for lives, or 
years, with other goods, to any value. 
‘They meet yearly on the third Friday in 
February, to chufe a prefident, vice-pre- 
fident, and other officers; and the third 
Friday in every month to tranfaé& bufi- 
nefs, depute fit perfons to take fubfcrip- 
tions for the faid ufes, and of all monies 
fo received to give account to the lord 


chancellor, &c. They have a ftanding 


committee at the chapter-houfe, to pre- 
pare matters for the monthly meeting 
which is held at St. Martin’s library. 


SOCIETY for propagating chrifian know- 


ledge. This was begun in 1699, by 
fome perfons of worth, &c. Its original 
defign was to propagate religion in the 
plantations, to fecure the pious education 
of the poor at home, and to reclaim thofe 
that err in the fundamentals of chrifti- 
anity. In the year 1701, they had pro- 
cured confiderable charities, and tran{- 
mitted the fame to the plantations, in li- 
braries, bibles, catechifms, @e. with a 
voluotary maintenance for fevera] mini- 
fters to be employed in the plantations; 
but the fociety for propagating the go 
pel in foreign parts being then inftituted, 
they were incorporated by charter in the 
fame, and thus difcharged as a particular 
fociety from the further purfuit of that 
branch of their original defign, where- 
upon they wholly tarned themfelves to 
the other, and are now very confiderable 
by great acceflions from the clergy and 
laity. ‘Ithey meet weekly to concert 
meafures for raifing charity for educating 
poor children, and fetting up {chools for 
that purpofe, as alfo for the more regu- 


Jar difpofal of books for the inftruétion — 


of the ignorant, erroneous, &c. 

For the other focieties eftablifhed by char 
ter, fee the articles COLLEGE, Com- 
PANY, and CORPORATION, 


SociETY, in a commercial fenfe, the 


fame with partnership or fellowfhip, See 
PARTNERSHIP and FELLOWSHIP. 


SOCINIANS, in church hiftory, a fect of 


chriftian 
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SOC 
ehriftian heretics, fo called from their 
founder Fauftus Socinus, a native of 
Sienna,\in Italy. He, about the year 
574, began openly to declare againft 
the catholic faith, and taught, z. That 
the eternal father was the one only God ; 
that the word was no more than an ex- 
preflion of the godhead, and had not 
exifted from all eternity; and that Jefus 
Chrift was God no otherwife than by his 
fuperiority above all creatures who were 
put in fubjegétion to him by the Father. 
2. That Jefus Chrift was not a mediator 
between God and men, but fent into the 
world to ferve as a pattern of their con- 
du&; and that he afcended up to heaven 
only as it were to take a journey thither. 
3. That the punifhment of hell will Jaf 
but for a certain time, after which the 
body and foul will be déftroyed. And, 
4. That itis not lawful for prinees to 
make war. Thefe four tenets were what 
Socinus defended with the greateft zeal. 
In other matters, he was a lutheran or 
a calvinift; and the truth is, that he 
did but refine upon the errors of all the 
antitrinitarians that went before him. 
The focinians fpread extremely in 
Poland, Lithuania, and Tranfylvania. 
Their fentiments are explained at large 
in their catechifm, printed feveral times 
under the title of Catechefis Ecclefiarum 
Polonicarum, unum Deum Patrem, illi- 
ufque filium unigenitum, una cum Sanc- 
to Spirit, ex facra {criptura confitenti- 
um, They were exterminated out of 
Poland in 1655, fince which time they 
have been chiefly fheltered in Holland, 
where though their public meetings have 
been prohibited, they find means to con- 
cea] themfelves under the names of ar- 
minians and anabaptifts. See the article 
ARMINIANS. 

SOCKAGE, or SocaceE. See SocAGE. 
SOCKET, BALL AND SOCKET, SeeBALL. 
SOCKETS in a fhip, are the holes which the 
pintles of the murthering pieces go into. 
SOCLE, or ZocteE, in architecture, a flat 
fquare member under the bales of pede- 
ftals of ftatues, vafes, €c. which ferves 
- asa foot or ftand, Continued focle is a 
kind of continued ftand or pedeftal with- 
out either bafe or corniche, rangin 
round the whole building, called by Vi- 
truvius ftereobata, 

SOCMEN, or SoKEMEN, fuch tenants as 
held their lands and tenements in focage ; 
but the tenants in antient demefne, feem 
moft properly to be called focman:. See 
the article SOCAGE, 
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SOCNA, in our old writers, denotes fome 


SOCOME, is taken for a cuftom of grind- 


SOCONUSCO, a port-town of Mexico, in 
SOCOTORA, an ifland iv the indian 


SOCRATIC ruirosopny, the doétrines| 


SODA, or Heat of the flomach, in medi 


SOD 


privilege, liberty, or franchife, 


ing corn at the lord’s mill; whence came 
the name or term of bond focome, by 
which the tenants were bound to it; and 
alfo love focome, where they did it vo- 
luntarily out of love to their lord. 


North America, capital of the province of 
that name, fituated on the Pacific ocean : 
weft long, 98°, north lat. 15°. 


ocean, about feventy miles lomg, and fifty 
broad, fituated in eaft long. 53°, north 
Hato g2%, 


and opinions, with regard to morality 
and religion, maintained and taught by 
Socrates. By the charaéter of Socrates, 
left us by the antients, particularly by 
his fcholar Plato, Laertius, &c. he ap- 
pears to have been one of the bet and 
the wifeft perfons in all the heathen 
world. To him is afcribed the firft in- 
troducing ef moral philofophy, which is 
what is meant by that ufual faying 
‘© That Socrates firft called philofophy 
down from heaven to earth ;"* that is, 
from the contemplation of the heaveng 
and heavenly bodies, he fed men to cone 
fider themfelves, their own paflions, opi 
nions, faculties, duties, aétions, @c. Hi 
wrote nothing himfelf, yet all the grecia 
feéts of philofophers refer their origin t 
his difcipline, particularly the platonift 
peripatetics, academics, cyrenaics, ftoics 
&c. but the greateft part of his philo 
fophy we have in the works of Plato 
See the article PLATONISM, &c. 


cine, the name of a diltemper confiftin 
in a heat or troublefome burning about 
the pit of the ftomach, or its left mouth 
which fometimes is extended the whol 
length of the oefophagus, with a preflure 
or fpafmodic conftri€tion, ufually at. 
tacking the patient by fits. The caufe 
is generally fat aliment, efpecially veal 
if cold drink be taken foon after. I 
fome it proceeds from acids, in other 
from aromatics, fpirituous liquors, 
bilious humours, This diforder is ge 
nerally flight, and vanithes of its ow 
accord, though in others it is of lon 
duration, In the cure, the caufe mu 
always be attended to; if from acid 
abforbents are proper, particularly crabs 
eyes and prepared fhells, mixed with | 
fourth or fifth part of powder of nutm 


giv 
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~ given to half a dram, as allo the tabella 
‘cardialgice, It is common to take chalk 
- alone or mixed with nutmeg; but care 
fhould be taken not to be too free in its 
ufe. - Oil of tartar per deliquium, given 
from twenty to thirty drops in coffee, 
tea, broth, or warm beer, is generally 
efficacious, as alfo tin@ture of tartar and 
. fpirit of hartfhorn. If it proceeds from 
| biliows humours, thirty or fifty drops of 
dulcified fpirit of nitre in water, tea, or 
coffee, will take away the pain. When 
it is caufed by fat things and draughts 
of cold liquor, a dram of brandy is good. 
Now and then laxatives fhould be given 
to carry off the humours. In fanguine 
conftitutions, bleeding may be proper. 
ODA fubsthica, among the antient phy- 
ficians, was a term whereby they ex- 
prefled a peculiarly fharp and terrible 
pain of the head. 
ODBURY, a market-town of Gloucefter- 
fhire, fituated ten miles north-eaft of 
Briftol. ; 
ODDER, or SOLDER. See SoLpeER. 
ODOM ruins, are faid to be fometimes 
feen at the bottom of the lake called the 
Dead fea, in Paleftine: eaft long. 38°, 
north lat. 31° 40’. 
ODOMY, the unnatural crime of bug- 
gery, thus called from the city of Sodom, 
whick was deftroyed by fire for the fame. 
The levitical law adjudged thofe guilty 
of this execrable crime to death, and the 
civil law affigns the fame punifhment to 
it. Our law alfo makes it felony, See 
the article BUGGERY, 
There is no ftatute in Scotland againft 
fodomy ; the libel of this crime is there- 
fore founded on the divine law, and prac- 
tice makes its punifhment to be burning 
alive, 
FA, in the turkifh cuftoms, a bench of 
|} wood raifed from the ground about a 
foot high, and placed round a hall or 
chamber for the people to fit down upon, 
or to lie along, and in that pofture to 
take a view of what paffes in the ftreets, 
&c. for thefe benches are furrounded 
with windows; they are covered with 
fine turky carpets; and upon that are 
placed cufhions of fattin flowered with 
gold, or fome other rich ftuff, 
FALA, the capital of the territory of 
thatname in Africa, fituated at the mouth 
jof the river Sofala, in eaft long. 35°, 
fouth lat, 20°. 
FFITA, or SorFit, in architefure, 
any plafond or ceiling formed. of crofs 
beams of flying corniches, the fquare 
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compartiments or pannels of which are 
enriched with {culpture, painting or pild- 
ing; fuch are thofe in the palaces of 
Italy, and in the apartments of Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, This word is particu- 
larly ufed for the under fide or face of an 
architrave, and for that of the corona, 
or larmier, which the antients called la- 
cunar, the French plafond, and we ufu- 
ally the drip. It 1s enriched with com~ 
partiments of rofes, and has eighteen 
drops in the doric order difpofed in three 
ranks, fix in each, placed to the right- 
hand of the gutte, and at the bottom of 
the triglyphs, 


SOFI, or Sopur. See the article Sorni. 


SOFTENING, in painting, the mixing 


and diluting of colours with the brufh 
or pencil, To foften defigns in black 
and white made with the pen, &c. fig- 
nifies to weaken the tint. To foften a 
portrait, according to Felibien, is to 
change fome of the ftrokes, and give a 
greater degree of fweetnefs and foftnefs 
to the air thereof, which before had fome- 
thing rough and harfh in it. 

SOGDIANA, a country of Afia, fituated 
on the north fide of the river Oxus, which 
feparated it from antient Baétria, now a 
part of Ufbec Tartary. 

SOGETTO, suBJjECT, in mufic, is ufed 
for a fong or melody, above or ‘below 
which fome counterpoint is to be made ; 
a counterpoint above the fubjeét, is when 
the lower part is the fubjeét; in this fenfe 
it is called canto fermo. When the 
counterpoint is made below the fubject, 
the upper part is the fubje&t. If this 
fubje&t does not change the figure or 
fituation of notes, be it above or below 
the counterpoint, it is called the invari- 
able fubje&t, and if it changes, the vari- 
able fubje&t. Sogette is alfo ufed for the 
words to which fome compofition is to 
be adapted. And, laftly, this word is 
made ufe of for a fucceffion of many 
notes of one, two, or more mealures, 
difpofed in fuch a manner as to form one 
or more fugues. See the article Coun- 
TERPOINT, &e., 

SOHAM, a market-town of Cambridge- 
fhire, fituated on a lake called Soham 
Meer, in the ifle of Ely, fourteen miles 
north-eaflt of Cambridge. 

SOIGNIES, a town of the auftrian Nether- 
lands, fituated in the province of Hain- 
ault, ten miles north-eaft of Mons. 

SOIL, /olum, in agriculture and garden- 
ing, denotes earth or ground confidered 
with regard to the quality of its ~~ 

of 
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for thé produ&tion and growth of vege- 
tables, See the article EARTH. 
The land of England, as confidered by 
the farmer, is reduced into nine forts of 
foil: the fandy, the gravelly, the chalky, 
the ftony, the rocky, the hazely, the black 
earth, the marth, and theclay-land. See 
the articles SanD, GRAVEL, &c. 
Mortimer obferves, that thefe foils, in 
many places, are mixed and blended. to- 
gether, and that where it is fo, it is 
much better than where they are fepa- 
rate or fingle; efpecially where the mix- 
tures happen to be of a right kind, as 
thofe of the hot and the dry foils blend- 
ed with the cold and the moift. Nature 
does this often, and art may imitate it. 
All fands are hot, and all clays are cold, 
and therefore the laying clay upon fandy 
Jands, and fand upon clayey lands, is 
the beft of all manure: this alters and 
changes for the better the very nature 
of the land itfelf, whereas dung only 
improves it for a time, and after that 
_ eaves it as bad as it was before. Mixt 
foils, that tend to the clayey-kind, are 
_ the beft of all others for corn. It is not 
only the natural foil we are to confider, 
but the depth of it, and what foil is un- 
derneath; for the richeft foil, if it be 
only eight or ten inches deep, and lies 
upon a cold clay, or upon ftone, will 
not be fo fruitful to the farmer as the 
leaner foil thgt lies upon better under- 
ftrata. Gravel or fand are the belt un- 
der-ftrata of all others, to make the land 
above prolific, 
Cold and wet clays are much more fruit- 
ful in the fouthern parts of England, 
than in the north. The climates, there- 
fore, are to be confidered, and the quan- 
tities or proportions of the different kinds 
in the mixed foils, 
The greateft article, in the culture of 
plants, trees, &c, is the foil; and in many 
cafes it is not fufficient, when having 
found a foil, which once tried proves con- 
venient, to fuppofe that it will always 
continue fo. In track of time the foil, 
which was once proper for the nourifh- 
ment of fome peculiar vegetable, lofes its 
virtue; and this fooner in fome lands, 
and later in others, All who are con- 
verfant in hufbandry, are well acquaint- 
ed with this. If a good piece of ground 
be chofen for the fowing of wheat, and 
it produces very well the firft year, it 
will not for ever continue to do fo; the 
fecond year’s crop will be perhaps good, 
and the third and fourth tolerable: all 
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this while the land is in heart, as the far. 
mers exprefs it, but after this it becomes 
improper, and very little wheat will be 
raifed if fown upon it; yet when it re- 
fufes to produce wheat, it will, without 
any alteration, produce barley in. fuffi- 
cient plenty for fome years; when it will 
yield no more good crops of barley, it 
may be ftill fowed with oats, and will 
produce that grain as well as frefh land ; 
and when it has been worn out with all 
thefe, it will produce peafe. After thi 
it is made quite barren, and can be of no 
farther ufe to the farmer, the vegetative 
quality of it being worn off by thefe fuc« 
ceffive crops, each fort of grain taking 
off that part which is more peculiarly 
fitted for its own nourifhment; the wheat 
firft, and the reft in their order. 
Mr. Tull thinks, that the only. differs 
ence of foil, except the richnefs, feems 
to be the different heat and moilture if 
has ; for that if thefe be rightly adjufted, 
any foil will nourifh any fort of plant 
for let thyme and rufhes change places 
and both will die; but let them chang 
their foil, by removing the earth whereir 
the thyme grew from the dry hill dow: 
to the watry bottom, and plant ruthe! 
therein, and carry the moift earth wheres 
in the rufhes grew up to the hill, and 
there thyme will grow in the earth th 
was taken from the rufhes, and fo wil 
the rufhes grow in the earth that wai 
taken from the thyme; fo that it is onl 
more or lefs water that makes the fam 
earth fit for the growth of thyme @ 
rufhes ; for our. earth, when it has i 
the ftove the juft degree of heat that eac 
fort of plant requires, will maintain plant 
brought from both the Indies. 
The fame writer obferves, that as 
have no way to enrich the foil but by pul 
veration of manure, or of intruments, 
nature has ordained that the foil fhall t 
exhaufted by nothing but by the roots « 
plants. j 
There is a kind of hazely earth, Mortt 
mer obferves, with a redith caft, freque 
in Effex and fome other countries, whi¢ 
approaches, to the nature of loam, and 
called by the farmers brickifh-foil: tk 
beft produce of this earth isrye; if wé 
dug it will bear white- oats, turnips, ba 
ley, wheat, buck-wheat, aad peafe; ¢ 
natural produce in weeds, isbroom, fer 
quitch-gra{s, and the like. If it be w 
dunged, it will produce lage crops 
clover, but it foon wears cut of it, a 
therefore flould be fowed mixéd wil 
oe 
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tye-grafs. The beft manure for thefe 

Jands is chalk mixed with coal-athes ; 

marle makes a great improvement in 

them, and there is a {tiff yellow kind of 
clay that moulders with the froft, and 

__anfwers the fame purpole. 

SOISSONS, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of the ifle of France, fituated on 
the river Ayfe, fifty-five miles north-eaft 
of Paris, 

SOIT FaIT COMME IL EST DESIRE’, be 
it done as it is defired, a form uted when 
the king gives the royal affent to a pri- 
vate bill preferred in parliament. 

SOK, Soke, or Soc, in our antient cuf- 
toms. See the article Soc, 

SOL, in mufic, the'fifth note of the gammut, 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, See GAMMUT. 
SoL, or Sou, a french coin made up of 
copper mixed with a little filver, See the 

article COIN, 

SOL, the suN, in aftronomy, aftrology, 
&c. See the article SuN. - 

Sox, in chemittry, is gold, thus called from 
an, opinion that this metal is in a particu- 
Jar manner under the influence of the fun, 
See the article GOLD. 

SOL, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden 
colour in the arms of fovereign princes. 
See the article OR. 

SOLAZUS, or SOLARIS, in anatomy, one 
of the extenfor mufcles of the foot, rifing 
from the upper and hinder part of the 
tibia and fibula. This is a large and fat 
mu(cle, thicker at the middle than at the 
edges, and is nearly of an oval figure. 

SOLANUM, NIGHT-SHADE, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia cla{s 
ot plants, the corolla whereot confilts of 
a fingle rotated petal ; the fruit is around 
fmooth berry, punétuated at the top, and 
formed into two cells; the receptacle is 
flefhy and convex on both fides, and the 
feeds are numerous and roundifh, 

This genus comprehends tie folanum, 
melongena and lycoperficon of auchors 5 
or the common night fhade, the woody 
night fhade, the love-apple, and the mad- 
apple, @e 
Common night -fhade is ufed to allay 
inflammations, to foften and selax the 
fibies which undergo too violent a ten- 
fion ; they apply the bruifed herb to the 
piles, or bathe the part with the jaice a 
little warmed: this juice is faid to be pro- 
per in wounds where the blood ts extra- 
vafated and grumous 3 it is alfo fulorihe 
and diuretic, expelling gravel from ihe 
kidneys. 

Some years ago, the internal ufe of the 
VoL, iy. 
x 
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folanum was much recommended by fome 
writers, ‘in cancerous cafes, foul ulcers, 
and fcorbutic eruptions: however later 
experience has found this fimple to be not 
only of little or no efficacy in fuch cafes, 
but to be attended with actual danger to 
the patient. 

SOLAR, fomething belonging to the fun: 
thus the folar fyftem is that fyfem of the 
world wherein the heavenly bodies are 
made to revolve round the fun as the cen- 
ter of their motion. See COPERNICAN, 
Alfo the folar year is that conlifting of 
three hundred and fixty-five days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes, in oppo- 
fition to the lunar year, confifting of three 
hundred and fifty-four days. See YEAR. 
For the folar month, folar cycle, folar 
eclipfe, &c. fee the articles Monru, 
Cycie, Ecuipse, Ge 

SOLDAN. See the article SULTAN. 

SOLDANIA Bay, a bay of the Atlantic 
ocean, fituated on the fouth-weft coaft of 
Africa, in eaft long. 15°, fouth latitude - 
33° 30. 

SOLDANELLA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a fingle 
petal of acampanulated form, and jagged 
at the edge; the fruit is an oblong cy- 
lindric capfule, obliquely ftriated, con- 
taining only one cell, and opening in ten 
places at the point; the feeds are nume- 
rous, acuminated, and fmall; the recep- 
tacletolumnar and free. 

SOLDER, Sopper, or SQDER, a metalic 
or mineral compofition ufed in foldering 
or joining together other metals. See 
the next article. 

Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, 
tin, bifmuth, and lead; ulually obferv- 
ing, that in the compofition there be fome 
of the metal that is to be foldered mixed 
with fome higher and finer metals. Gold- 
fmiths ufually make four kinds of folder, 
viz, folder of eight, where to feven parts 
of filver there is one of brafs or copper ; 
folder ot fix, where only a fixth part is 
copper; folder of four, and folder of 
three, It is the mixture of copper in the . 
folder that makes railed plate come al- 
ways cheaper than flat. The foldey ufed 
by plumbers is made of two pounds of 
lead to one of block-tin. Its goodnefs 
is tried by welting it and pouring the 
bigne's of a crown-piece upon'a tableg 
for if good, thee will arife litle bright 
fhining flars therein, The folder for 
copper is made Nke that of the plumbers, 
only with copper and tin; for very nice 
ret works, 
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works, inftead of tin they fometimes ule 
a quantity of filver. Solder for tin ‘is 
made of two thirds of tin and one of 
Jead; but where the work is any thing 
delicate, as in organ pipes, where the 
jundture is {carce difecrnabile, it is made 
of one part of bifmuth and three parts of 
pewter. 

SOLDERING, among mechanics, the join- 
ing and faltening together two pieces of 
the fame metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fufion and application of fome me- 
talic compofition on the extremities of the 
metals to be joined. See the laft article. 
‘To folder upon filver, brafs or iron: take 
filver, five penny-weight; brafs, four 
peony-weight; melt them together for 
foft folder, which runs foonett. Take 
filver, five penny-weight; copper, three 
penny-weight; melt them together for 
hard folder. Beat the folder thin, and 
lay it on the place to be foldered, which 
mvt be firft fitted and bound together 
with wire, as occafion requires; then 
take borax in powder, and temper it like 
pap, and lay it upon the folder, letting 
it dry; then cover it with quick coals, 
and blow, and it will run immediately ; 
take it prefently out of the fire, and it is 
done, It is to be obferved, that if any 
thing is to be foldered in two places, 
which cannot well be done at one time, 
you muft firft folder with the harder fol- 
der, and then with the foft; for if it be 
firft done with the foft, it will unfolder 
again before the other is foldered. Let 
it be obferved, that if you would not have 

our folder run about the piece that is 
to be foldered, you rauft rub fuch places 
over with chalk, 
In the foldering either of gold, filver, 
copper, and all the metals before-men- 
tioned, there ts generally ufed borax in 
powder, and fometimes rofin. As to 
iron, it is fuficient that it be heated red 
hot, and the two extremities thus ham- 
mered together, by which means they 
will become incorporated into one ano- 

ther. 

SOLDIER, a military man lifted to ferve 
a prince or ftate, in confideration of a 
certain daily pay, 

The foldiers are properly the land forces 
of a kingdom or ftate; but in Eng- 
land it is againft the antient law to keep 
an army of foldiers in time of peace. 
Where any foldier that is lawfully re- 
tatned fhall depart from his colours wiih- 
out licence, he is declared to be guilty 
of felooy by 18 Hen. VI. c. 9. and 
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houfes, without the confent of the owns 


SOLDURIT, in antiquity, a kind of mi 


SOLE, in the manege, a nail or fort 


(30-8 
every foldier who either caufes a. muffny 
or deferts the fervice, fhall be punifhed 
with death or otherwife, as a cowrt-mar- 
tial fhall think fit. Alfo perfions fuf- 
peéted of defertion, are to’be apprehend- 
ed by conftables, who fhall be allowed 
a reward of 20s, for every fuch deferter. 
See the article DESERTER. 
By the 4 Geo. I. ¢. 4, it is owdained, 
that no foldier fhall be taken out of the 
fervice by any procefs at law, unlefs it be| 
for fome criminal matter, or where the 
debt he owes amounts to ro!. at the| 
leaft, of which affidavit is to be made, | 
&c. Soldiers mut be quartered in inns” 
and alehoufes only, and not in private 


ers, under certain penalties: and where 
vidtuallers refufe foldiers quartered on. 
them, or conftables receive any reward 
for excufing their neglect, they forfeit a) 
fum not above sl. nor under zos. by 
3 Geo. Il. c, 2. A perfon inlifted for) 
a foldier, within four days after, is to be| 
carried before the next juftice or chief ma- 
giftrate of a town, and is to declare his af- 
fent that he lifted voluntarily, &c. but iff 
he then diffents thereto, on his returning: 
the money received, and paying 20s. he 
may be dilcharged. In cafe any fubjeét 
of Great Britain or Ireland fhall lift or 
enter himfelf, or procure any one to be 
enlifted a foldier to go beyond the feas, 
without leave obtained from his majetty, 
fuch perfon fhall be punifhed as a felo 

by 8 and 9 Geo. II. There are aéts an- 
nually made for punifhing mutiny, @c. 
of foldiers and falfe mufters, and for th 

better -_payment. of the army and their 
quarters, @c, See COURT-MARTIAL. 


litary clients or retainers to the great men 
in Gaul, particularly in Aquitania, men- 
tioned by Calar. The foldurii were 
people who fhared all the good and ill 
fortune of their patrons, to whom if any 
difaiter happened, they either underwen 
the fame, or killed themfeives ; and Czefa 
affures us, that no one had been ever 
known to refufe the alternative. Vige 
nere takes them to have been more tha 
common foldiers, and to be even gentlee 
men in penfion, or appointment. 


hora under a horfe’s foot, whichis muc 
roore tender than the other horn that in- 
compaffes the foot, and by reafon of its 
hardnefs is properly called. the horn or 
hoof. A horfe’s fhoe ought to be fo fe 
upon the hoof as not to bear upon thi 
fole, 


SOL 


fole, for otherwife the fole would be hurt, 
and not only make the horfe lame, but 
corrupt the flefh that feparates it from 
the cofin-bone. ‘To take out the fole, 
is to do it without touching the horn of 
the hoof ; or if you take off the horn, 
you make a hoof-caft. 

SOLEA, the soaL FisH. See SOAL, 

SOLES, among the Romans, a kind of 
fandals or flippers, which covered only the 
fole of the feet, and were bound on with 
thongs of leather, inftead of which the 
women and the effeminate ones of the 
other fex tied them on with purple-co- 
loured ribbons, or fuch as were varioufly 
adorned with gold and filver. 

SOLECISM, /olecifmus, in grammar, a 
falfe manner of {peaking contrary to the 
ufe of language and the roles of gram- 
mar, either in refpeét of declenfion, con- 
jugation, or fyntax. 

SOLEMN, felennis, fomething performed 
with much pomp, ceremony, and ex- 
pence: thus we fay, folemn feafts, folemn 
funerals, folemn games, Gc. See the 
articles FEAST, FUNERAL, &c, 

In law, folemn fignifies fomething au- 
thentic, or that is cloathed in ail its for- 
malities. 

SOLEN, or Razor-sHELL, in icbthy- 

ology, a genus of fhells of a bivalve, 
oblong and fomewhat rounded figure, 
with both the extremities open; the ani- 
mal inhabiting it is a tethys. See the 
article TETHYS. 
There are feveral fpecies of the folen, 
fome whereof are ftraight, others crooked, 
fome red, others variegated with brown 
and blue, fome brown and white, others 
of a violet-purple-colour: this laft isa 
beautiful fmooth fhell, from three to fix 
inches long, and from one third to three 
quarters of an inch in diameter. There 
is alfo another not inelegant {pecies, va- 
riegated with brown and blue, and a lit- 
tle arcuated. See plate CCLV. fig, 3. 

SOLET aad DEBET, words ufed in writs, 
&c. to recover rights, @c. See DEBET, 

SOLE- TENANT, one that holds lands, &c, 
io his own right only, without any other 
perfon joined. A perfon muft be feifed of 
a fole eftate to devife the fame by will, or 
for the wife to have a dower therein, &c. 
And where a man and his wife hold land 
for their lives, the remainder to their fon, 
in that cafe if the man dies the lord hhall 
not have heriot, becaufe he does not die 
fole-tenant. 

SOLFAING, in mufic, the naming or pro- 

nouncing the feyeral notes of a fong by 
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the fyllables 2‘, re, mi, fa fol, &c. and 
in learning to fing it, 

Of the feven notes in the french feale uf, 
re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, only four are ufed 
among us In finging, as mi, fa, fol, la: 
their office is principally in finging, that 
by applying them to every note of the 
fcale, it may not only be pronounced 
with more eafe, but chiefly that by them 
the tones and femitones of the natural 
fcale may be better marked out and di- 
fiinguifhed. This defign is obtained by 
the four fyllables fa, /ol, la, mit, Thus 
from fa-to fol is a tone, alfo from fol to 
la, and from /a to mi, without diftin. 
guifhing the greater or lefs tone; but 
from fa to fa, alfo from mi to fa, is only 
afemitone. If then thefe be applied in 
this order, fa, fol, la, fa, fol, la, mi, fa, 
&c, they exprefs the natural feries from 
C; and if that be repeated to a fecond 
or third o&tave, we fee by them how to 
exprefs all the different orders of tones 
and femi-tones in the diatonic fcale; and 
ftill above zi will ftand fa, fol, la, and 
below it the fame inverted Ja, /o/, fa, and 
one mi is always diftant from another 
an ottave, which cannot be faid of any ~ 
of the reft, becaufe after mi afcending 
come always fa, fol, la, fa, wh'ch are 
repeated invertedly defcending, 

To conceive the ule of this, it ts to be 
remembered, that the firft thing in learn- 
ing to fing, is to make one raife a fcale 
of notes by tones and femi-tones to an 
oftave, and defcend again by the fame 5 
and then to raife and fall by greater inter= 
vals at a leap, as thirds and fourths, &c, 
and to do all this by beginning at notes 
of different pitch. Then thofe notes are 
reprefented by lines and fpaces, to which 
thefe fyllables are applied, and the lear- 
ners taught to name each line and {pace 
thereby, which makes what We call fol- 
faing, the ufe whereof is, that while they 
are learning to tune the degrees and inter- 
vals of found, exprefled by notes on a 
line or fpace, or learning a fong to which 
no words are applied, they may not only 
do itthe better by means of articulate 
founds, but chiefly, that by knowing the 
degrees and intervals expreffed by thofe 
fyllables, they may more readily know 
the places of the femi-tones, and the true | 
diltance of the notes, See SINGING, 


SOLICITOR, or SoLLiciror, /olicita- 


tor, a perfon employed to take care of, 
and manage fuits depending in the courts 
of law or equity; and thofe of the lower 
fort, itis obferved, are.too often. made 

ry a oe ule 
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ufe of, to the damage of the people, and 
the increafe of champerty and  main- 
tenance. Solicitors are within the fta- 
tute to be fworn and admitted by the 
judges, before they are allowed to prac- 
tife in our courts, in like manner as ate 
tornies. : 
There is alfo a great officer of the law, 
next to the attorney-general, who is ftil- 
ed the king’s folicitor- general ; who holds 
bis office by patent, during the king’s 
pleafure; bas the care and concern of 
managing the king’s affairs, and has fees 
for pleading, befides other fees arifing 
by patents, Sc. He hath his attendance 
en the privy council; and the attorney- 
general’ and he were antiently reckoned 
among the officers of the exchequer; they 
“have their audience, and come within the 
bar in all other courts. 
SOLID, in philofophy, a body whofe parts 
are fo firmly connected together, as not 
to give way, or flip from each other upon 
the fmallefl impreffion: in which fenfe 
folid ttands oppofed to fluid. See the 
artic'e FLurp and Bopy. 
Geometricians define a folid to be the 
third fpecies of magnitude, or that which 


has three dimenfions, viz, length, breadth, 


and thicknefs or depth. 

A folid may be conceived to be formed 
by the revolution, or direct motion, of a 
fuperficies of any figure whatever, and is 
always terminated or contained under one 
or more planes or furfaces, as a furface 
is under one or more lines. 

" Solids are commonly divided into re- 
gular and irregular. The regular folids 
are thofe terminated by regular and equal 
planes, and are only five in number, 
wiz. the tetrahedron, which confilts of 
four equal triangles; the cube, or hexa- 
hedron, of fix equal fquares; the ofta- 

~ hedron, of eight equal triangles ; the do- 
decahedron, of twelve; and the icofihe- 
dron, of twenty equal triangles. See the 
articles TETRAHEDRON, CuBE, &c. 

’ The irregular folids are almoft infinite, 
comprehending all fuch as do not.come 
under the definition of regular folids ; as 
the {phere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
prifm, parallelopiped, @c, See the ar- 
ticles SPHERE, CYLINDER, &e, 

Sori of leaft refifiance. Sir Wfaac New- 

ton, in his Principia, thews, that if there 

be a curve figure, as DNFG (plate 

CCLVI. fig. 1.) of fueh a nature, as that 

from any point, as N, taken in its cir- 

cumference, a perpendicular NM be let 
, fall on the axis AB; and if from a 
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SOLID ANGLE, is that formed by three or 


SOLID BASTION. 
SOLID NUMBERS, are thofe which arife 


SOLID PROBLEM, in mathematics, is one 


Line of Souips, on the festor. 


SOLIDs, in anatomy, &c, denot: the con- 
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given point, as G, there be drawn the | 
right line GR, parallel to a tangent to 
the curve in the point N, cutting the 
axis produced in R, and the proportion 
then be, as NM:GR::GR!3:4BGx 
GR; the folid generated by the revolu- 
tion of this curve about its axis AB, 
when moved fwiftly in a rare and elaftic 
medium, will meet with lefs refaftance 
from the medium, than any other cir- 

cular folid whatever, of the fame length | 
and breadth. 


more planes meeting in a point, like the 
point of a diamond well cut. 
See BasTION. 


from the multiplication of a plane num- 
ber, by any other whiatfoever ; as 18 is 
a folid number made of 6 (which is plane) 
multiplied by 3; or of g multiplied by 2. | 


which cannot be geometrically folved | 
unlefs by the interfeCtion of a circle and 
a conic fection; or, by the interfe&tion | 
of two other conic fetions, defides the 
circle. ’ 
As to deferibe an ifofceles triangle on — 
a given right line, whofe angle at the | 
baie fhall be triple to that at the vertex. 
This will help to infcribe a regular hep- 
tagon in a given circle; and may be re~_ 
felved by the interfeGtion of a parabola, 
and a circle. 
This problem alfo helps to inftribe a no- 
nagon ina circle; and may be folved by — 
the interfe&tion of a parabola, znd an hy- 
perbola between its afymptotes, viz. 
To defcribe an ifofceles triangle, whofe — 
angle at the bafe fhall be quédruple of © 
that at the vertex. 

And fuch a problem as this hath four 
folutions, and no more; beraule two 
conic feGtions can cut one another but in 
four points, 

see the ar- © 
ticle SECTOR, 


tinent parts of the human body; being a 
congeries of pipes, or veffels, which con~ 
tain a liquor, 

The folid parts of the bods, though 
equally compofed of veflels, ax different — 
with regard to their confifteme; fome 
being hard, and others foft. The hard, 
as the bones and cartilages, give firmnefs 
and attitude to the body, and iftain the 
other parts: the foft parts, eitier alone, 
or together with the hard, {ere to exe- 
cute the animal functions. 
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‘The folids are commonly divided into 
 fimilar or fimple; and diffimilar, com- 
pounded, or organic. The fimilar parts 
are the fibres, membranes, bones, carti- 


neurofes, glands, arteries, veins, nerves, 

the fecretory and excretory canals, and 

the common integuments. See the ar- 
ticles Fipre, MEMBRANE, €3¢. 

The diflimilar are fuch as are compofed 

of the former, as the vifcera and other 

parts of the body, wiz. the head, neck, 
thorax, abdomen, and extremities; every 
one of which is again fubdivided into 
leffer portions. ‘See the articles Heap, 

Tuorax, INTESTINES, &e. 

SOLIDAGO, GOLDEN ROD, in botany, a 
genus of the fyngenelia-polygamia-(uper- 
flua clafs of plants, the receptacle of 
which is naked, the down fimple, and the 
radii of each corollula about five 1» num- 
ber: add to this, that the fquame of 
the cup are imbricated and clofed. 

The flowers of the golden-rod are of the 
sadiated kind, the dife of which is cover- 
ed with flofcules and femi-flofcules, as 
reprefented in plate CCLVI. fig. 2. 
Golden-rod grows wild in heaths and 
woods, producing {pikes of yellow flowers 
in Auguft: its leaves, which have a mo- 
derately aftringent and bitter tafte, are 
efteemed good in diforders arifing from 
debility and laxity of the vifcera. 

SOLIDITY, /eliditas, that property of mat- 

ter, or body, by which it excludes all 
other bodies from the place which itlelf 
potieffes: and as it would be abfurd to 
fuppofe, that two bodies could poffefs 
one and the fame place at the fame time, 
it follows, that the fofteit bodies are 
equally folid with the hardeft. See the 
articles MaTTER and IMPENETRA- 
BILITY, 
Among geometricians, the folidity of a 
body denctes the quantity or {pace con- 
tained in it, and is called alfo its folid 
content, which may be feen under the feve- 
ral articles CuBeE, CYLINDER, SPHERE, 
PYRAMID, CONE, &c. 

SoLipiry, in architecture, is applied both 
to the confiftence of the ground, where- 
on the foundation of a building is laid; 
and.to a maffive in mafonry, of extraor- 
dinary thicknefs, without any cavity 
within. 

SOLILOQUY, foliloquium, a reafoning or 
difcourfe which a man holds with him- 

‘felf; or, more properly, according to 

Papias, it is a difcourfe by way of an{wer 
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lages, ligaments, mulcles, tendons, apo- ° 
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to a gueftion, that a man propofes te 
himfelf, f 

Soliloquies are become very common 
things on the modern ftape; yet can no- 
thing be more inartificial, or more un- 
natural, than an aétor’s making long 
fpeeches to himfelf, to convey his inten- 
tions to the audience, Where fach dif. 
coveries are neceflary to be made, the 
poet fhould rather take care to give the 
dramatic perfons fuch confidants as may 
neceflarily fhare their inmoft thoughts, 
by which means they will be more natu- 
rally conveyed to the audience: yet is 
even this a fhift, an accurate poet would 
not be found to have occafion for. The 
ufe and abufe of foliloquies is wel! deli- 
vered by the duke of Buckingham, in the 
following lines; 
Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extremely fhort, and fpoke in paffion too. 
Our lovers talking to themfelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant : 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They tiutt a friend, only to tell it as. 

SOLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia and dutchy of Berg, 
fifteen miles fouth-eaft of Dofleldorp. 

SOLIS via. See the article Via. 

SOLITARY, /olitarius, fomething retir- 
ed, or in private, remote from the com- 
pany or commerce of others of the fame 
fpecies, 

SOLITARIES, a denomination of nuns 
of St. Peter of Alcantara, inftituted in 
1776, the defign of which is to imitate 
the fevere penitent life of that faint: 
thus they are to keep a continual filence, 
never to open their mouths to any bod 
but themfelves; employ their time whol- 
ly in fpiritwal exercifes, and leave the 
temporal concerns to a number of maids, 
who have a particular fuperior in-a fepa- 
rate part of the monattery : they always 
go bare-footed, without fandals; gird 
themfelves with a thick cord, and wear 
no linen. 

SOLITAURILIA. See the article Suo- 
VETAURILIA. 

SOLMS, the capital of the county of Solis, 
in the Jandgraviate of Heffe-Caffel, in 
Germany, thirty-five miles north of 
Frankfort. 

SOLO, in mufic, a term ufed in pieces cons 
fitting of feveral parts, to mark thofe that 
are to perform alone : it is fometimes de~ 
noted by S. 

When two or three parts play, or fing, 
feparately from the grand chorus, they 


we aie 
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are called a dio foli, a tre foli, @c. 
SOLOMON ’s IsLanp, aclufter of iflands 
an the Pacific ocean, fituated between 
3 30° and 140° welt longit. and between 
7° and 12° fouth latitude. : 
SOLOMON’s SEAL, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle PoLYGONATUM. 


SOLOTHURN; or SOLEURE, one of the 


cantons of Switzerland, lying between 
thofe of Bafil and Bern, the former on the 
north, and the latter on the fouth. 
The city of Solothurn, capital of the faid 
canton, is fituated in eaft long. 7° 15’, 
and north lat. 47° 18’. 
SOLSTICE, in altronomy, that time when 
the fun is in one of the folftitial points ; 
' that is, when he is at his greateft diftance 
from the equator, thus called, becaufe 
he then ‘appears to ftand ftill, and not to 
change his diftance from the equator for 
fome time; an appearance owing to the 
obliquity of our fphere, and which thofe 
living under the equator are ftrangers to. 


The folftices are two in each year, the 


zeftival or fummer-folftice: and the hyem- 
al or winter-folftice: the fummer-folftice 
is when the fun feems to defcribe the tro- 
pic of cancer, which ison June22, when 
he makes the longeft day: the winter- 
folftice is when the fun enters the firft de- 
gree, or feems to defcribe the tropic of 
capricorn, which is on December 22, 
when he makes the fhorteft day. See the 
article TROPICS. 
This is to be underftood as in our nor- 
thern hemifphere; for in the fouthern, 
the fuo’s entrance into capricorn makes 
the fummer-folftice, and that into can- 
aes the winter-folftice. See GLOBE. 
‘The two points of the ecliptic, wherein 
the fun’s greateft afcent above the equa- 
tor, and his defcent below it, are termi- 
nated, are called the folftitial points ; 
anda circle, fuppofed to pafs thro’ the 
poles of the world, and thefe points, is 
called the folltitial colure, See the article 
CoLures, 
‘The fummer-folftitial point is in the be- 
ginning of the firft degree of cancer, and 
is called the eftival or fummer-point; and 
the winter-folttitial point is in the begin- 
ning of the firft degree of capricorn, and 
is called the winter-point. Thefe two 
points are diametrically oppofite to each 
other. : 

SOLVENT, the fame with diffolvent. See 
the article DissOLVENT. 

SOLUTION, in chemiftry, denotes-an in- 
timate mixture of folid bodies with fluids, 
fo as feemingly te form one homogene 


liquor: the diffolving fluid is termed 
the diffolvent or menftruum. See the ar- 
ticles DissOLVENT and MiensTRUUM. 
The principles of folution have been 
already explained under the article MEN - 
STRUUM, 

As to the manner of affecting folutions, 
it varies according to the different folvents 
ufed for that purpofe, and is reduced to 
the following heads by Boerhaave: r. 
Solution is performed by water, by dilut- 
ing, infufing, boiling, diftilling, mixing, 


fermenting, putrefying, and feparating,. | 


2, With oil, by diluting, infufing, boil- 
ing, diftilling, mixing, feparating ; but 
not by fermenting, or by putrefying. 3. 
With fire, by calcining, roafting, burn- 
ing, melting, fubliming, mixing, fepa- 
rating, and promoting feveral other ope- 
rations. 4. With the afliftance of air, 
by fermenting, putrefying, agitating, 
exciting, and adding other parts capabié¢ 
of diffolving, 5. With fermented {pi- 


rits, by diluting, infufing, boiling, dil- | 


tilling, mixing, and making oils thin- 
ner. 6, With alkaline falts, by calcin- 


ing, torrefying, burning, melting, mix-_ 


ing, and feparating, according to the 
various force of a dry fire employed. 7. 


By volatile alkaline falts, by {ubliming - 


in the dry way; and by diluting, dii- 
tilling, and digefting in the moilt way. 
8. With fixed alkaline falts, aflifted and 
moved by water and fire, by digefting, 
boiling, diluting, feparating, and mix- 
ing. g. With fixed acid falts, as thole 
of alum, fulphur, and vitriol; either fe- 
parately in a liquid form, or in their 
calxes, by diluting, boiling, diftilling, 
digefting: or in a dry form, by calcin- 
ing, roafting, burning, and diftilling. 
10. With volatile acid falts, by dilusing, 
digefting, diftilling and infinuating. 11. 
With compound falts and foaps, by cal- 
cining, fubliming, diftilling, and digeft 
ing, either in a dry or a liquid form, 
12, With metals, by fufion and amal 
gamation, See the articles DILUTING 
DIsTILLinG, &e, 

In pharmacy, however, the principa 
menftrua are water, vinous fpirits, eils 
and acid and alkaline liquors. 

‘Water is the diffolvent of all falts, vege 
table gums, and of animal jellies : of th 
firft it diffolves only a determinate quan 
tity, though of one kind of falt mor 
than another; and being thus faturated, 
leaves any additional quantity of the 
fame falt untouched : but it is never fa- 
turated with the two latter, aniting ‘a 

di 
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_ dily with ary proportions of them, and 
forming, with different quantities, li- 
quors of diffrent confiflencies. When af- 
fitted by triwration, it Jikewife diffolves 
the vegetable gummy refins, as ammoni- 
acum and myrrh; the folutions of which 
though imperfect, or not tranfparent; but 
turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 
léfs applicable to valuable purpofes in 
medicine. 

Redtified {pirit of wine diffolves the effen- 
tial oils andrefins of vepetables, the pure 
diftilled oils of animals, and foaps; 
though it dees not aét upon the expreffed 
oil and fixed alkaline falt of which foap 
is made: it alfo, by the affiftance of 
heat, diffolres volatile alkaline falts, but 
more efpecially the neutral ones, as the 
fal diureticus, &c, 

Oils diffolve vegetable refins and balfams, 
wax, animal fats, minera) bitumens, 
fulphur, and certain metallic fubftances, 
particularly lead: however, the expreff- 
ed oils are more powerful menftrua for 
molt of thefe bodies, than the oils ob- 
tained by diftillation; becaufe the former 
are more capable of fuftaining, without 
injury, a ftrong degree of heat, which, 
in moftt cafes, is neceffary to enable them 
to act. Acids diffolve alkaline falts and 
earths, and metallic fubftances : however, 
the different acids differ greatly in their 
action upon thefe laft. The vegetable 
acids diffolve a confiderable quantity of 
zinc, iron, copper, and tin; and extract 
fo much from the metallic part of anti- 
mony as to become- powerfully emetic: 
they likewife diffolve lead, if previouily 
caicined ; but more copioufly, if cor- 
roded by their team. The marine acid 
diffolves zinc, iron, and copper; and 
though it fcarce aéts upon any other 
metallic fubftance, in the common way, 
may neverthelefs be artfully combined 
with them all, except gold: fueh is the 
corrofive fublimate of the fhops. The 
nitrous acid is the common menftruum 
of all metallic fubftances, except gold 
and the antimonial femi-metal, which 
are foluble only in a mixture of the ni- 
trous and marine acids, called aqua re- 
gia. The vitriolic acid eafily diffolves 
zinc, iron, and copper: and may be 
made to corrode, or imperfe@lly diffolve, 
moft of the other metals. See AcipD. 
Alkaline lixivia diffolves oils, refins, and 
fulphur; but their power is greatly pro- 
moted by the addition of quick-lime, as 
is evident in the making of foap and the 
common cauftics. Thus affitted, they 
seduce the fieth, bones, and other folid 
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parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter, 
Selutions made in water and in fpirit of - 
wine, poffefs the virtues of the bodies dif- 
folved: whereas oils generally blunt its 
activity, and acids and alkalies alter na- 
tural qualities. Hence watery and {piri - 
tuous liquors are the ouly proper men- 
ftrua of the native virtues of vegetable 
and animal matters. 

Mott of the foregoing folutions are eafily 
effected by pouring the menftruum oa 
the body to be diffolved, and fuffering 
them to ftand together, for fome time, 
expofed toa fuitable warmth: a ftrong 
heat is generally neceflary to enable oils 
and alkaline liquors to perform their 
office. The aétion of acids is ufually 
accompanied with heat, effervefcence, 
and a copious difcharge of fumes. And 
as the fumes, which arife during the 
diffalution of fome metals in the vitriolic 
acid, prove inflammable, the operator 
ought to be careful, left, by the impru- 
dent approach of a candle, the exhaling 
vapour be fet on fire. 

Solution is much facilitated, by powder- 
ing fuch tenacious bodies as are friable Fi 
and flicing, or rafping, into fmall parts 
fuch whofe texture does not admit of 
being powdered : this, in fome cafes, is 
of fuch importance, that the operation 
proves extremely tedious, if it be ne- 
giected. In folutions of metals, earths, 
or falts, with acid fpirits, care fhould be 
taken not to mix them too hattily, 
otherwife the ebullition will caufe the 
mixed liquor to overflow the veffels; 
and, in fome cafes, the unmanageable 
heat, together with the noxious fumes, 
will give the operator great embarraf~ 
ment, 

But befides the folutions made by adding 
fluid menftruums to the bodies to be dif- 
folved, there is another kind, called deli- 
quiatios, or folution per deliquium, in 
which the moifture of the air is the men- 
ftruum, It is performed by expofing the 
matter to be diffolved to the air, in cel- 
lars, or other damp places; for fixed al- 
kaline and neutral falts, and fome metal- 
lic falts, being thus expofed, attra its 
humidity, and at length become liquid, 
Some fubftances, not diffoluble by the 
application of water in its groffer form, 
as the butter ef antimony, are eafily li- 
quified by this flow aétion: of the aerial 
moifture. See ANTIMONY. 


the anfwering.a queftion, or the refo ving 
any problem propofed. See the articles 
ALGEBRA and GromETRY., 


So.y- 


SON 

SoLUTION of continuity, in furgery, is the - 
feparation of the natural cohefion of the 

“folid parts of the body, by a wound. 
See ConTinuity and WounD. 

SOLUTIVE, an appellation given to lax- 

ative and loofening medicines. Sze the 
article LAXATIVE MEDICINES, 
Solutive tartar is a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling eight ounces of cream of 
tartar with four ounces of fixed falt of 
tartar. See the article TARTAR. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, fituated on the Briftol-channel, and 
bounded by Wilthhire, on the eaft; by 
Dorfethire, on the fouth; and by Devon- 
fhire, on the weft: it is famous for the 
cloth manufacture. 

SOMERTON, a market-town of Somer- 
fetfhire, twelve miles fouth of Wales. 
SOMME, a river of France, which run- 
ing from ealt to weft through Picardy, 
by Amiens and Abbeville, falls into the 

Britifh-channel near St. Vallery. 

SOMMIERS, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, fourteen miles north-eaft of 
Montpelier. 

SOMNAMBULI, in medicine, perfons 
who walk in their fleep, otherwife called 
noftambuli, See NocTAMBULI. 

SOMNIFEROUS, or SoOPoRIFEROUS. 
See the article SOPORIFIC, 

SOMNOLENTUM coma, in medicine. 
See the article Coma, 

SON, filius, an appellation given to a male 
child, confidered'in the relation he bears 
to his parents, 

A baftard is termed an illegitimate, or 
natural fon. See BasTaRD. 

SONATA, in mufic, a piece, or compo- 
fition, intended to be performed by in- 
ftruments only; in which lenfe it ftands 
oppoled to cantata, or a piece defigned 
for the voice. See CANTATA, 

There are fonatas from one to eight 
parts, but ufually they ave perforined by 
a fingle violin, or with two violins and a 
thorough bafs for the ha:pfichord, and 
frequently'a more figured bafs for the 
bafs-viol, 

Sonatas, though extremely numerous, 
are reduced by the Italians to two kinds : 
1. Thofe proper for church-mufic, which 
ufually begin with a grave and folemn 
motion, and afterwards firike into a brifk- 
er and gayer manner: thefe are what 
they more peculiarly call fonatas. 2. 
‘Thofe for the chamber, being little pieces 
for dancing. 

SONCHUS, the sow-THISTLE, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the fyngenefsa-polygamia~ 
gequalis clals of plants, the compound 
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flower of which is imbricated! and un 
form; and the leffer corg!lula of whic 
it is compofed, monopetalous, 
and quinquedentated: the ftamina ar 
five very fhort capillary filamemts: ther 
is no pericarpium but the cup, whic 
clofes for that purpofe, and within it ar 
the feeds, fomewhat oblong, winge 
with down, and aflixed to the thala 
mus, or receptacle. See plate CCLVI 


fig. 3. 

ial a is accounted cooling and atte 
nuant, and accordingly prefcribed in th 
firanguries, as alfo in inflammations o} 
all kinds, to be applied externally in the 
form of a cataplafm. 

SONCINO, a town of the dutchy of Milan 
in Italy, thirty-three miles eaft of th 
city of Milan. } 

SONDRIO, a town of the Grifons, bein 
the capital of the Valteline: 
9% 50’, north lat. 46° 15’, 

SONG, in poetry, a little compofition 
confifting of eafy and natural veif-s, fe 

- to atune in order to be fung. 
The fong much refembles -the madrigal, 
and ftill more the ode, which is nothin 
but a fong according to the antient rule 
See the articles Mapricat and OpE, 
The fubje&t of a fong is ufvally love o 
wine; whence M. Je Brun defines a mo 
dern fong to be either a foft and amo 
rous, or a lively and bacchic thought 
exprefled in a few words. But, be th 
fubje&t of the fong what it will, the verfe 
are to be eafy, flowing, and natural 
and muft contain a certain harmon 
which neither fhocks the reafon or t 
ear, and which unites poetry and muf 
agreeably together, 

SONG, in mulics is applied in general to 
fingle piece of mufic, whether contriv 
for the voice or an inftvument. See th 
article COMPOSITION. 

A fong, fays Mr, Malcolm, may 
compared to an oration: for as, in thi 
Jatter, there is a fubject, vsz. fome per 
fon or thing the difcourfe is referred t 
and which is always to be kept in vie 
through the whole ; fo, in every regu] 
and melodious fong, there is one not 
which regulates the reft; wherein th 
fong begins, and at laft ends; asd whic 
is, as it were, the principal matter, o} 
mufical fubje&t, to be regarded in tl 
whole courfe of the fong ; and this princi 
pal or fundamental note is called the ke 
of the fong, See the article Key. 

SONNA, a book of mabometas tradition 
wherein all the orthodox mrffulmen are 
required (9 believe. See SOuNITES. | 

SON- 


. > OP - 
SONNET, in poetry, a compofition con- 
tained in fourteen verfes, wiz. two ftan- 
_ Zas, or mealures, of four verfes each, and 
two of three; the eight firft verfes being 
all in three rhimes. 
The fonnet is of italian origin, and 
Petrarch is allowed to be its father. It 
is held the moft difficult and artful of all 
compofitions, as requiring the utmot 
accuracy and exactnefs. It fhould erd 
with fome pretty and ingenious thought, 
and its clofe fhould be particularly beau- 
_ tiful, otherwife the fonnet is naught. 
SONNITES, among the mahometans, an 
appellation given to the orthodox muf- 
fulmen, or true believers; in oppofition 
to the feveral heretical feéts, particularly 
the fchiites, or followers of Ali. 
The fonnites are fo called from their be+ 
lieving in the fonna, or book of maho- 
metan traditions; which the {chiites re- 
jet as apocryphal. The Turks af- 
fume the name of fonnites in oppofition 
_ to the Perfians, who are {chiites. 
SOOP, or Soup, See the article Soup. 
SOOT, fuligo, a volatile matter, arifing 
from wood, and other fuel, along with 
the fmoke; or rather, itis the {moke it- 
felf, fixed and gathered on the fides of 
the chimney, 
Wood-foot is of a fhining black colour, 
a difagreeable fmell, and an acrid, bitter 
and naufeous tafte ; its chief ufe, for me- 
‘dicinal purpofes, being in hyfterical 
cafes, in which it is fometimes exhibited 
in conjunétion with the fetid gums, 
The volatile falt and f{pirit of foot are, 
when fufficiently purified, not different 
in quality from thofe of animal fub- 
ftances ; though forme prefer them in 
nervous complaints, and particularly in 
epileptic cafes. The tin€ure of foot is 
made thus: take of wood-foot, two 
ounces; of afa foctida, one ounce; and 
proof-{pirit, two pints: digeft and ftraii. 
It is good not only in hyfterical cafes, 
but alfo in epilepfies, and other nervous 
diforders. e 
Soot makes an excellent manure for cold 
lands that have been over-run with mols; 
but the foot of fea-coals is better for this 
purpofe than that of wood. The dyers 
alfo make confiderable ule of foot, fora 
dun-colour, 
SOPE, or Soar. See the article Soap, 
SOPHI, or Sort, a title given to the em- 
peror of Perfia; importing as much as 
wife, fage, or philofopher. There is no 
prince in the world whofe authority is 
VoL. IV. 
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SOP 
more abfolute than that of the fophi of 
Perfia, 


SOPHIA is alfoa city of Turky, in Fu- 


rope, in the province of Bulgaria: eaft 
long, 24°, north lat. 42° 30/. 


SOPHISM, copicma, in logic, &c. an are 


gument which carries much of the ap- 
péarance of truth, and yet leads into er~ 
ror. ‘There is fome need of a particular 
defcription of thefe fallacious arguments, 
that we may with more eale and readi- 
nefs dete& and folve them. 

1. The firt fort of fophifm is called 
ignoratio elenchi; or a miftake of the 
queftion. 2. The next fophifm is called” 
petitio principii, or a fuppofition of what 
is not granted. 3, That fort of fallacy 
which is called a circle, is very near a-kin 
to the petitio principii. 4. The next 
fort of fophifm is called non caufa pro 
caufa, -or the affignation of a falfe caufe, 
5. The next is called fallacia accidentis, 
or a fophifm, wherein we pronounce 
concerning the nature and effential pro- 
perties of any fubject, according to fome- 
thing which is merely accidental to it. 
6. The next fophifm borders upon the 
former; and that is when we argue 
from that which is true, abfolutely, fim- 
ply, and abftraéted from all circum- 
ftances: this is called, in the {chools, a 
fophifm a dicfo fecundum quid ad diéium 
Jimpliciter. This fort of fophifm has alio 
its reverfe; as, when we argue from that 
which is true, fimply and abfolutely, to 
prove the fame thing true in al] particular 
circumftances whatfoever. 7. The fo- 
phifms of compofition and divifion come 
next to be mentioned. ‘The fophiim of 
compofition is, when we infer any thing 
concerning ideas in a compound fenfe, 
which is only true in a divided fenfe, 
The fophifm of divifion is, when we in- 
fer the fame thing concerning ideas in 
a divided fenfe, which is only true in a 
compounded one. This fort of fophifm 
is committed when the word a//is taken 
in a colleétive and diftributive fenfe, 
without a due diftinQion. Itis the fame 
fallacy, when the univerfal word ail, or 
no, refers to fpecies in one propoftion, 
and to the iadividuals in another. 8. 
The laft fort cf fophilms ariles from our 
abufe of the ambiguity of words, which 
is the largeit and molt extenfive kind of 
fallacy ; and, indeed, feveral of the for-~ 
mer faliacies might be reduced to this 


head. When the words cr phrafes are 
plainly equivocal, they are called fo- 
i7K phifms 


$OP . 


as well as the foregoing, and all of the 
like nature, are faved by fhewing the 
different fenfes of the words, terms, or 
phrafes. 

But, where fuch grofs equivocations and 
ambiguities appear in ‘arguments, there 
is little danger in impofing on ourfelves 
or others; the greateft danger, and what 
we are perpetually expofed to, in reafon- 
ing, is, where the two fenfes or fignifi- 

' cations of one term are near a-kin, and 
not plainly diftinguifhed; and yet are 

' fafficiently different in their fenfe to lead 

us into great miftakes, if we are not 
watchful. And, indeed, the greateft 
part of controverfies, in the facred or 
civil life, arife from the different fenfes 
that are put upon words, and the differ- 
ent ideas conveyed by them. 
There is, after all thefe, another fort of 
fophifm, which is wont to be called an 
imperfeét enumeration or a falfe induc- 
tion, when, from a few experiments or 
obfervations, men infer general theorems 
and univerfal propofitions, 2 

SOPHIST, a perfon who vufes fophifms, 
with a view to deceive thofe he would 
perfuade or convince. See the preced- 
ing: article. 

SOPHISTICATION, the adulterating 
any thing with what is not good or ge- 
nuine; a practice too common in the 
making up medicives for fale; as alfo 
among vintners, diftillers, and ‘others, 
who are accufed of fophifticating their 
wines, {pirits, oils, @c, by mixing with 
them cheaper.and coarfer materials; and, 
in many cafes, the cheat is-earried on fo 
artfully as to deceive the beft judges. See 
the articles WINE, SprriT, O1L, &c. 
likewife HyDROMETER and HyprRo- 
STATICAL BALANCE. 

SOPHORA, in botany, a genus of plants 
belonging to the: decandria monogynia 
clafs, with a papilionaceous flower; its 
fruitis a very tong and flender unijocular 
pod, containing a great many roundifh 
feeds, [Ttagrees in every thing with the 
diadelpbia aod papilionageous | plants, 
except that its: ftamina is diftin€t and fe- 
parate. , 

SOPORIFIC, or SOPORIFEROUS, ME- 
DICINES, are thofe capable of procuring 
fleep, as opiates, @c. See OPIATES, Ge. 

SOPOROUS, SLEEPY or Daowsy bDis- 
EASES, are the coma, lethargy, and ca- 
rus; towhich fome add the aponlexy. 
See Coma, LeruarcGy, &e. 
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miles fouth of Vienna. Cts 
SORA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
fifty miles north of the city of Naples. 
SORAW, a town of Upper Saxony, nea 
the confines of Silefia : eaftlong. 15°20’ 
north lat. 51° 38/. ? ane 
SORBON, or Sorzonne, the hovfe o 
college of the faculty of theology, in th 
univerfity of Paris; fometimes alfo ule 
for the faculty itfelf, becaufe it ufvally 
affembles in the houfe of the forbon. 
SORBUS, the sERVICE and QUICKEN 
TREE, in botany, a genus of the icofan- 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the lowe 
of which confifts of five hollow an 
roundith petals; and its fruit is a foft, 
globofe, and umbilicated berry, contain 
ing three oblong and cartilagimous feeds 
SORCERY, the crime of witch-craft, o1 
Givination by the affiftance of evil fpirits. 
See the article WITCH+CRAFT. / 
SORET, a province of the hither India, ly 
ing northwards of Guzerat; its chie 
town is Jaganat. _ 
SOREX, the sHREW-MOUSE, in zoology, 
See the article SHREW-MOUSE. 
SORITES, in logic, a {pecies of reafon 
ing, in which a great number of propo 
fitions are fo linked together, that th 
predicate of the'one becomes continuall 
the fubje& of the next following, till a 
aft a.conclufion is formed by bringin 
“together the fubject of the fir propofi 
) tion andthe predicate of the laft: fuc 
is the following argument, ‘ God iso 
nipotent; an omnipotent being can 
every thing poffible; a being that can 
every thing poffible, can do whatever i 
volves not a contradidtion; therefox 
God can do whatever involves not aco 
tradiétion.’ F 
This combination of propofitions may 
continued to. any length we pleafe, wit 
out in the Jealt weakening the ground uv 
on which the conclufioa refts; and:the re 
fon is, becaule the forites-may be refolve 
into as many fimple fyllogitms as the 
are middié terms in it;. and the co 
clufion of the laft fyllogifm is univerfall 
found to.be the fame with the conclufo 
of the forites, See SYLLOGISM. 
SORRANCE, among farriers, a malad 
incident to horfes; of which there ar 
two kinds: 1. An evil counted twofo} 
as either an evil ftate or compobtion o 
a horfe’s body; which is to be obferve 
either by the fhape, number, quantity 
or fight of the member ill adlected 
difeafe 


SOR: 


“difeafed. 2. It is ufed for the loofening 
and divifion of an unity, which as it may 
change diverfely, fo it has divers names 
accordingly ; for if fuch a loofening and 
divifion be in a bone, then it is called 
a fraGture; if in any flefhy part, a 
wound or ulcer; if in the veins, a rup- 
ture; if in the ‘finews, a convulfion or 
cramp; and if in the fkin, an excoria- 
tien, 

Sorrance-water is a folution of roman- 
vitriol and fome other ingredients, in vi- 
negar: it is much efteemed as a remedy 
in many of the difeafes of horfes, but ¢{- 
pecially the forrance ; whence the name. 
SORREL, or COMMON SORREL, acefo/a, 
in botany, a fpecies of rumex. See the 
article RUMEX. 

The feeds of this plant are efteemed 
aftringent and good in diarrhceas, dy- 
fenteries, and haemorrhages, 
Woed-SORREL, oxalis, oxys, or oxyoides, 
in botany, a genus of the decandria- 
pentagynia clafs of plants; the corolla 
of which is divided into five parts, which 
cohere only by their ungues, and are 
ereét, obtufe, and emarginated : the fruit 
is a pentagonal capfule, containing five 
cells, with roundith feeds. 

The leaves of wood-forrel are of a very 
agreeable acid tafte, and are recom- 
mended in fevers of all kinds, and the 
{curvy: there is a conferve of them kept 
in the fhops, as a refrigerant. 
SORREL-COLOUR, in the manege, is a 
reddifh colour, generally thought to be 
a fign of a good horfe. eth 
SORRENTO, acity and port-town of the 
_ kingdom of Naples, eighteen miles fouth 
of thatcity. 

ORTILEGE, /ortilegium, a {pecies of di- 
vination, pe:formed by means of fortes 
or lots, 

The fortes preneftine, famous in anti- 
quity, confifted in putting a number of 
letters, or even whole words, into an 
urn; and then, after thaking them toge- 
ther, they were thrown on the ground, 
and whatever fentences could be made 
out from them conftituted the an{wer of 
the oracle. 

Another kind of fortes confifted in taking 
fome celebrated poet, as Homer or Vir- 
gil, and opening the book, whatever pre- 
fented itfelf fit to the eye made the an- 
fwer; and hence it got the name of fortes 
homericz, and fortes virgiliane, &c. 
The fuperftitious among the antient 
chriftians practifed a fimilar kind of di- 
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vination, by opening the Old and New- 
Teftament; whence.it got the name of 
fortes fanétorum, 

SORY, or Rusma, in natural-hiffory, a © 
vitriolic mineral, formed of metalline, 
fulphureous, and earthen matter; being 
truly an ore of blue vitriol, or of the, 
vitriol of copper alone, there not appear- 
ing to be a grain of any thing approach- 
ing to iron in it, 

It is found in loofe maffes of different 
fizes, and moftly of a blackifh colour, 
though fometimes reddifh or bluifh. It 
is found in many parts of Turky and in 
Germany, where it is wrought for blue 
vitriol, which may be feparated from it 
by a very eafy procefs, by powdering the 
fory, then expofing it to a moift air for 
three or four days, and Jaftly boiling it in 
fix times its weight of water: for if this 
liquor be filtrated and evaporated in the 
ufual manner to a pellicle, and then fet 
in a cool place to fhoot, there will be 
found cryftals of pure blue vitriol adher- 
ing to the fides of the veffels. See the 
article VITRIOL, f 

SOSPELLO, a town of Piedmont, fifteen 
miles north-eaft of Nice, 

SOSPIRO, in the italian mufic, denotes 
a paule equal to the time of a crotchet, 

SOTERIA, in antiquity, facrifices cffered 
to the gods for delivering a perfon from 
dangew; as alfo poetical pieces compofed 
for the fame purpofle. 

SOTOVENTO.-IsLanDs are fituated on 
the coaft of Terra-Firma; the chief of 
which are Trinidad, Margaretta, Tor- 
tuga, @c. They are alfo called the lef- 
fer Antilles, 

SOU, or SOL, a french con. See COIN. 

SOVANA, a town of Tufcany, in Italy, 
fituated on the confines of the pope’s ter- 
ritories, 25 miles weft of Orvietto. 

SOUBISE, a town of Guienne, in France, 
fituated on the river Charente, feventeen 
miles fouth of Rochelle, 

SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paflage 
dug under ground, to convey off water 
from mines. See the article MINE. 

SOVERAIGN, /fupremus, friét'y fpeak- 
ing, fignifies the Supreme Being, or God, 
See the article Gop. 

SOVERAIGN, in matters of government, is 
applied to the fupreme magiftrate, or ma- 
giftrates, of an independent government or 
flate; by reafon their authority is oniy 
bounded by the laws of God, of nature, 
and the fundamenral jaws of the fate: 
fach are kings, princes, @¢. 
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article Court, 


SOUILLAC, a town of Guienne, in 


France, thirty-two miles north of Ca- 
horg: ealt long. 1° 12’, north lat. 45°, 


SOUL, anima, in philofophy, a {piritual 


fubftance, which animates the bodies of 
living creatures: it is the principle of 
Jife and activity within them. See the 
articles ANIMAL, LIFE, SPrrRiT, &e¢. 


Various have been the opinions of philo- 


fophers concerning the fubftance of the 
human foul, The epicureans thought it 


-a fubtle air, compofed of their atoms, or 


primitive corpufcles. The ftoics, on the 
contrary, maintajued it was.a flame, or 
portion of heavenly light. And the car- 
tefians make thinking the effence of the 
foul, , Others again, hold, that man is 
endowed with three kinds of foul, wz. 
the rational, which is purely fpiritual, 
and infufed by the immediate infpira- 


tion of God; the irrational cr fenfative, 


which being common,to man and brutes, 
is fuppofed to be formed of the elements 5 
and laftly, the vegetative foul, or prin- 
ciple of growth and nutrition, asthe firft 
is of underftanding, and‘ the fecond of 
animal life. 

Lord Bacon obferves, that there are ma- 
ny exceliencjes in the human foul above 
thofe of brutes; and that where fo many 
and fuch great excellencies are found, a 
{pecific difference fhould always be made, 
Hence he highly difapproves of the con- 
fufed and prcmifceous manner of philofo- 
phers in treating of the funétions of the 


’ huracp foul, as if it differed in degree 


rather than kind from the fouls of brutes. 
However, he allows, that the do@rine 
concerning the rational foul of man mutt 
be deduced fiom revelation: for as its 
fubitance, in its creation, was not formed 
out of the mafs of heaven and earth, but 
Immediately infpired by God ; and as the 


~ Jaws of the heavenly bodies, together with 


thofe of ovr earth, make the (ubjeé& of 
philofophy, fo no knowledge of the fub- 
jtance of the yational fou! can be had from 
philofophy. But he might have faid the 
fame of corporeal fubllances, fince,as Mr. 
Locke juitly ob/erves, we have no idea of 
one moretivan of the other, See EssENCE, 
It is only from the primary, or eflential, 
qualities of body, viz. extenfign, folidity, 
@c. that we form an idea of it; and why 
may we not frame the complex idea of a 
foul, or fpirit, from the operations of 
thinking, underflanding, willing, Ge. 
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SOVERAIGN isalfo an appellation given to 
the fupreme courts of judicature, See the: 


‘ties. For the mind not only difcovers 4 


SOU 


which are experiments in ourfelves ? Th! 
idea of an immaterial fubftance is as clea 
as that we have of a material one: for the 
this notion of immaterial fubftances me 
be attended with difficulties, we have n 
more reafon to deny or doubt of its truth 
than we have to deny or doubt of tha'e 
iftence of the body. See EXISTENCE. 
That the foul is an immaterial fubftane 
appears from hence, thatits primary op 
rations of willing and thinking have 

only no conneétion with the known pr 
perties of body, but feem plainly inconfi 
ent with fome of its moft effential qual 


relation between thinking, and the m 
tion and arrangement of parts; but | 
likewife perceives that confcioufnefs, | 
fimple aét, can never proceed from 
compounded fubftance, capable of bein 
divjded into many parts. To illuftral 
this, let us only fuppofe a fyftem of mal 
ter endowed with thought; then eith 
all the parts of which this fyftem confi 
muft think, which would make it not oj 
but a multitude of diftiné& confcious bf 
ings: or its power of thinking muft arj 
from the conneétion of the parts one wil 
another, their motion and difpofition, @ 
which, all taken together, contribute | 
the produ&ion of thought, But it is e 
dent that the motion of parts, and 
manner of combining them, can prody 
nothing but an artful ftruéture and vag 
ous modes of motion. Hence all m 
chines, however artfully their parts 
put together, and however complica 
their ftruture, though we conceive inn 
merable different motions, varioufly co 
bined, and running one into another wi 
an endjefs variety, yet never produce a 
thing but figure and motion. Ifa clog 
or watch, tells the hour and minute, 
the day, it is only by the motion of ¢ 
different hands, pointing fucceffively 
the different figures marked on the how 
plate for that purpofe. We never im 
gine this to be the effect of thought or 
telligence, nor conceive it poffible, © 
any refinement of ftru€ture, fo toimpre 
the compofition 2s that it fhall becot 
capable of knowledge and confciou/ne 
and the reafon is plain, that thonght E 
ing fomething altogether different fre 
motion and figure, without the |] 
connection between them, it can ne 
be fuppofed to refult from them. § 
Matrer, Morion, and FIGURE. | 
This then being evident, that intelli 
gence cannot arile from an union or co 
Seu binati 
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“pination of unintelligeot parts; if we 


fuppofe it to belong toAny fyftem of mat- 
ter, we muft neceflatily attribute it to all 
the parts of which that fy {tem is compof- 
ed; whereby, inftead of one, we fhall, as 
was before obferved, havea multitude of 
diftin& confcious beings. And becaufe 
matter, how far foever we purfue the mi- 
nutenefs of its parts, is fill capable of re- 
peated divifions, even to infinity; it is 
plain, that this abfardity will follow us 
through all the fuppofitions that make 
thought inherent in a material fubftance. 
Wherefore, as confcioufnefs is incompa- 
tible with the cohefion of folid feparable 
papts, we are neceflarily led to place it in 
fome other fubftance, of diftin& nature 
and pgoperties; and this fubftance we 
call ipizit, which is altogether diftin& 
from body, nay, and commonly placed in 
oppofition to its; for which reafon the 
beings of this clas are called immaterial ; 
a word that implies nothing of their true 
nature, but merely denotes its contrariety 
to that of matter. See SPIRIT, 

As to the immortality of the human foul, 
the arguments to prove it may be re- 
duced to the following heads: 1. The 
nature of the foul itfelf, its defires, fenfe 
of moral good and evil, gradual increafe 
in knowledge and perfection, @c, 2. 
The moral attributes of God. 

Under the former of thefe heads it is 
urged, that the foul, being-an immate- 
rial intelligent fubftance, as has been al- 
ready proved, does not depend on the 
body for its exiftence; and therefore may, 
nay, and mutt, exift after the diffolution 
of the body, unlefs annihilated by the 
fame power which gave it a being at 
firtt; which is not to be fuppofed, as 
there are no inftances of annihilation in 
nature. This argument, efpecially if 
the infinite capacity of the foul, its 
ftrong defire after immortality, its ra- 
fional aétivity and advancement towards 
perfegtion, be likewife conlidered, will 
appear perfectly concluive to men of a 
philofophical turn; becaufe nature, or 
rather the God of nature, does nothing in 
vain, 

But arguments drawn from the latter 
head, viz. the moral attributes of the 
Deity, are not only better adapted to 
convince men unacquainted with abftra& 
reafoning, but equally certain and con- 
clufive with the former: for as thejuftice 
of God can never fuffer the wicked to 
efcape unpunifhed, nor the good to re- 
mata always unsewarded ; therefore, are 
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guments drawn from the manifeft and” >: i 


conftant profperity of the wicked, and 
the frequent unhappinefs of geod men in 
this life, muft convince every thinking 


perfon, that there is a future flate « 


wherein all will be fet right, and God's 
attributes of wifdom, juftice, and good- 
nefs fully vindicated. We thall only 
add, that had the virtuous and con{cien- 
tious part of mankind no hopes of a fu- 
ture ftate, they would be of all men moft 
miferable: but as this is abfolitely in- 
confiftent with the moral charaéter of the 
Deity, the certainty of fuch a flate is 
clear to a demonftration, 


SOUND, fonus, a fimple perception, or 


idea, communicated to the foul, by 
means of the ear, which is the primary 
organ of hearing. See Ear. 
Sound is caufed by an undulatory, or 
wave-like, motion of the air, arifing 
from the tremulous motion of the parts 
of any fonorous body when ftruck upon 5 
for thofe undulations, or pulfes, of the 
air, beating on the tympanum or drum of 
the ear, convey by the auditory nerves the - 
fenfation of found to the mind. See the 
article HEARING. 
For that found has a neceffary dependence 
on the air, is proved by the experiment of 
the beil in an exhaufled receiver; andthe © 
parts of a fonorous body being put into 
motion by percuffion, excite concentric 
vibrations in the air all around the faid 
body ; fo that let a perfon be any how, * 
or any where, fituated within the verge 
of thofe motions, and he will equally 
hear the found, at equal diftances from 
the ‘ody whence it comes. See plate 
CCLYil. fig. x. n° 1. where DD te- 
prefents a drum, and Dy, 2, 3, 4, 5» 
&c. the circular pulfes of the air, made 
by, and conveying the found of, the. 
beats to our ears. For the particles of 
air contiguous to the fonorous body, 
being compelle.. by the firft impulfe to 
méve forwards, propel thofe next to 
them, end thefe, others again, and fo on, 
to a confiderable diflance, according te 
the intenfity of.the percuffive force. But 
when the particles of the fonorous body 
make the fecond part of the vibration, 
by returning back again, the particles 
of air alfo, by their repullive power, 
repel each other towards their proper 
places, and thus again expand them- 
felves. Now fince motion, once gene- 
rated in elaftic bodies, continues fome 
time before it can be deftroyed by the re- 
fiftance and counter-attion of contiguous 
bodies, 


Le “ 
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fonorous body, and confequently thofe of 
the adjacent air, have for fome time a re- 
ciprocal vibratory motion, by going for- 
wards and backwards through very {mall 
fpaces in indefinitely fmall portions of 
time ; which motion gradually decreafes 
till it be totally deftroyed. To illuftrate 
this, let AC (ibid, n° 2.) be an elaftic 
ftring or chord, fixed at the points A 
and C; and let it be drawn out of its 
natural pofition AC, into another ABC, 
upon which, being let go, it will, by its 
elafticity, not only fly back to its firft po- 
fition A C, but into another AEC, near 
‘as far on the other fide AC, as ABC 
was.on the firft: after this it will return 
again almoft to B, and then return almoft 


to E; and thefe courfes and recourfes of ' 


the ftring growing ftill Jeffer and leffer, it 
will at laft fettle in its firft and natural 
pofition ADC, 

‘When the chord begins its motion at firft 
from B, it ftrikes the particle of air con- 
tiguous to it; and that will, by its ap- 
proach towards the next particle, affect it, 
by means of its repulfive power, which 
keeps all the particles at equal diftances 
from each other; and fo on, through 
fuch a number of particles as can receive 
the motion while the ftring moves from 
Bto D. Let, therefore, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, Gc. (ibid, n° 4.) reprefent 


*.< fuch a feries of particles of air, at an 


equal-diftance, and the firft particle A 
contiguous to the middle point B of fuch 
a ftring, and agitated by it in its motion, 
‘The ftring beginning to move, all the 


“. - particles A, B, C, will begin to move 
. ©. forwards alfo; and, fince this motion is 
"+ propagated intime, let E be the remoteft 
ss particle moved, while the chord is move- 
*,- ing from Bto D; during which time the 


-‘chord, having an accelerated motion, 
will caufe the particles to approach 
each other with an accelerated mo- 
fion likewife; and becaufe thofe ac- 
celerated approaches begin at A, and 
reach to E, in the time the chord is 
going from B to D, therefore the dif- 
tance AB will be lefs in BC, and 
this lefs than CD, and that lefs than 
DE, and the diftance E F will begin to 
be leffened, when the ftring is arrived 
at the fite A DC, and the particles 
A, B,C, D, E, F, @c, will have the 
arrangement reprefented in the fecond 
line. But now the chord, having ac. 
quired the firuation ADC, will be no 
farther accelerated, but on the contrary 
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bedies, it follows, that the particles of the - 


$ OU 

retarded, as it will now go on from D te 
E ; the effeét of which, upon the particles 
of air before it will be as follows: they 
will all go on forwards till the chord 
comes to E, and the particle A to its 
fituation in the third line; but fince the 
force upon A begins to abate, as the 
ftring begins to move from D, the elaftic 
force now between A and B will, by 
acting both ways, continue to accelerate 
the motion of B, and retard that of A. 
Thus the diftance BC will Qill diminifh, 
till B comes to lie equi-diftant between 
A and C; and C will be accelerated 
till it be equi-diftant between B and D, 
and foon, So that, as the acceleration 
is continued forwards, the diftances will 
diminifh towards F; and, by the time 
the chord is arrived at E, the particles | 
EE will be at their neareft diftance, | 
And, fince the motion of A is continu- | 
ally retarded, it will lofe what before it 
had gained in the fame time, and will 
therefore now be at the fame diftance 
from B, as at firft nearly, So that the 
particle from A to G will have the fitua- 
tions as reprefented in the third line. 
The chord now returning from E to D, 
gives liberty to the repulfive power be- — 
tween A and B to feparate them to a 
greater diftance than in their natural 
ftate, and which they at prefent have. 
By this means all the other intervals, 
BC, CD, DE, EF, will increafe, and 
become fucceflively greater than the natu- 
ral diftance; but that excefs will be leffex 
in.each, till youcome to FG, which will 
be equal to the natural diftance at prefent 
between A and B, The motion at the 
fame time continuing in all the particles 
from H to N, they will all move for- 
wards, and the prefent contra@ed inter- | 
val between H and I will fucceed between 
all the reft, till it arrives at the particle N, 
when the interval MN will be the fame 
as at prefent is HI. And thofe parti- 
cles beyond N to S will, by the preceding 
ones, be put into the fame refpetlive dif- 
tances, but in an inverfe order, as thofe 
have between G and N. And thewhole — 
feries, now the fring is at D, will have 
the intervals of the particles refembling 
thofe in the fourth line. 

The chord not ftopping at the fituation 
ADC, but going onto ABC, witha 
retarded motion, the velocity of the con- 
tiguous particle A will alfo be retarded, 
and becomes lefs than that of 3; upon 
which, the diftance between then will be 
leffened, and the more fo, as the itring 
aps 


70: 
..3pproaches to B, Hence all the inter- 
vals, now dilated beyond their natural 
ftate, will, by degrees, contraét; but 
gradually flower, till you come to F, 
where the prefent largeft interval between 
Avand B will be found between F and G, 
and that between A and B will have ac- 
quired its natural extent, when the chord 
is arrived at B, ‘Then, likewife, the 
particles from G to N will acquire the 
fame fituation as thofe now have between 
A and G; and from N to S, the fame 
as now is feen between G and N; and 
from S forwards the fame as is now be- 
fore the particle N, the point S being 
now the middle point of condenfation ; 
all which is clearly feen in the fifth line 
of the figure. ‘Thus the condenfation 
which begins at A, by the firft part of 
the vibration, was propagated to G by 
the fecond, from thence to N by the 
third, and, laitly, to S by the fourth 
part of the whole motion of the ftring, 
in going and returning; and this extent 
of air, thus agitated, by the chord in gos 
ing and returning, is called by Sir Ifaac 
Newton a wave, or pulfe of air. In 
which wave the particles from A to N are 
in a dilated ftate, and from N to X ina 
contraéted or condenfed ftate ; which two 
parts of the wave anfwer to the concave 
and convex, or low and high part of a 
watery wave, Ae 

As the chord goes on to make another 
vibration, it will not. only continue to 
agitate the air, at prefent in motion, but 


_ will fpread the pulfation of the air as. 


much farther, and by the fame degrees 
‘as before; and the like will happen after 
a very complete vibration of tle ftring. 
Thus the air being a fluid body, and the 
impreffion made on any one part affect- 
ing all the particles alike around it, it is 
plain thofe pulfes will be propagated in 
every dire&tion all around in concentric 
aerial fhells, or {pherical waves of air. 

That the motion. of the puifes in an 
elaftic medium is analogous to that of 
waves generated in the furface of ftagnant 
water, is evident, when we confider that 
the condenfation of the parts of the elaftic 
medium is in lieu of the elevation of the 
water; the elaftic force effeéts the fame 
in the medium, as gravity does in the 
water, and the denfeft part of the pulfes 
correfponds to the higheft part of the 
waves. Thus, Jet ABC (ibid. n° 3.) 
reprefent the fonorous body; by the 
tremulous motion of its parts, it will 
agitate the ain contiguous to every point 
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as A, where it will be condenfed to a 
certain fmall diftance, and make a pulfe 
or wave of air, in the manner as has 
been already thewn. The firft wave or 
pulfe will, by its elaftic power in expand- 
ing itlelf, produce a fecond, thata third, 
and fo on; -till the:impreffed motion be 
diffufed through too large a quantity of 
air, to be any longer fenfible, t 
The quantity of motion, produced by 
each tremor of the fonorous) body, being 
communicated fucceflively to large por- 
tions of air, the part thereof, which each 
particle will acquire, will, conftantly de- 
creafe. This decrement: of the motion — 
will be as the increment of the number - 
of particles, which is as the fuperficies of 
the fpherical fhell ; and fince all fuperfi- 
cies are as the {quares of their diameters, 
or femi-diameters, therefore the force in 
the particles of the wave or fhell at D is 
to that in the particles of the fhell.at F, 
as AF*to AD?, thatis, the force of 
found decreafes as’ the {quares of the dif- 
tances increafe. 

It is plain the diftance to which founds 
may be heard, will be proportional to the 
magnitude, or intenfity, of the ftroke 
made on the tremulous body emitting the 
found; for, the greater that ftroke is, 
the greater will be the agitation of the 
parts of the fonorous body, and, of courfe,: 
the greater will be the force with which 
they will ftrike the particles of air. Laft- 


ly, the greater the force is upon the air, .- ’ 
the more clofely will it be condenfed and 7: ° 
expanded ; hence the greater will be the |. - 
. ftroke at any given diftance on the drum. > 
of the ear, and, confequently, the greater: ~ 

will be the diftance at which the agita- “ :" ’ 


tion of the air will be fenfible, 


The experiments are numerous by which . sae 
it has been found, that found is audible-?°.-”: 


to the diftance of fifty, fixty, or eighty” 
miles: but Dr. Hearn, phyfician to the 
king of Sweden, tells us, that at the 
bombardment at Holmia, A. D. 1658, 
the found was heard to the diftance of 
thirty fwedifh miles, which make 180 0 
ours. And in the fight between England 
and Holland, A, D. 1672, the noife of © 
the. guns was heard even in Wales, 
which cannot be lefs than 200 miles, 
But fince the atmofphere confifts not of 
pure air, but has an admixture of va- 
pours of a different claflicity and tone; 
thefe vapours will not participate of the 
motion of pure air, by which found is 
propagated ; in like manner as an elaftic 
firing, if ftruck, will not move another 
: y very 
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very near it, unle(s it be under the fame 
‘degree of tenfion, and of the fame tone, 
Therefore the quantity of air producing 
found muft be diminifhied in proportion 
to the quantity of vapour, in a given 
fpace 3 in which Sir Ifaac fuppofes the 
air is to the vapour as 10 to xr. Whence 
the air and vapour together in a given 
fpace is to the pure air as rr to fo. 
But the velocity of the pulfes will in- 
creafe in the fubduplicate ratio of the 
diminifhed quantity of matter, that is, 
in the fubduplicate ratio of 11 to 10, 
or in the entire ratio of 21 to 20, 
{as he has fhewn, Princip. Prop. 48. 
lib. II.) Therefore, if we fay; as 
20221 2: 1088 : rt42 3 whence the real 
velocity of found (thus inveltigated from 
the nature of élaftic air by our great 
author) is at length found to be at the 
rate of 1142 feet per fecond, 
The truth and accuracy’ of this noble 
theory have been fufficiently confirmed 
by experiments, particularly thofe made 
by the late Rev, Dr. Derham, of which 
we fhall give fome account by and by; 
but will firft lay before the reader a 
view of the different eftimates made of the 
velocity of found by feveral eminent phi- 
lofophers, as in the table following, 
Feet per fecond, 


‘The honourable Mr, Roberts 1300 
The honourable Mr. Boyle 1200 
Mr. Walker 1338 
Merfennus 1474 


At Hornchurch, — 9 
North Okeaden church 18% 
Upminfter-mill, — — ped 


Little Warley church — 27% 
Rainham church, —= — 33} 
Alvel-mi — — 33 
Dagenham-mill, — 35 
Southweal church, — 45 
Eaft Thornden church, 464 
Barking church, — 76% 
Guns at Blackheath 116 
The great exaétnels of meafuring diftan- 
ces by founds appears from the above 
table, as well as the equability of the mo- 
tion; butto render this matter fill more 
certain and indifputable, the Door took 
@ journey to Foulnefs fands, on the coaft 
of Effex, which form a fmooth large plain 
for miles. On this plain he meafured fix" 
niles ina right line, and, caufing a gun 
to be fired at the end of each mile, he 
found that his former obfervations wete 
very jot and true, and that found paffed 
the firit mile ing} half feconds, two 
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SOUND, in mufic. The principal affedlio 


’ : 
Pree | 
S OU | 
Feet pes fecond. 
‘The academy at Florence 1348 
Royal academy at Paris 1172 
Sir Ifaac Newton; Flamftead 
Halley, and Derham bras 
As no man ever had a better opportunity; 
fo none could improve it with greater 
diligence, afliduity, and accuracy, in de- 
termining and fettling the various phx- 
nomena of founds; than the fo often 
celebrated philofopher laft mentioned. 
He proved by experiments made with 
the firckes of a hammer, and the ex- 
plofion of a gun at the fame time, at 
the diftance of a mile, that the velocity 
of founds produced from different bodies! 
was the fame, or came to his ear in the 
fame time. 
That the motion of found was equable 
and uniform, or that it paffed through 
fpaces proportional to the times, hé 
ound by various experiments made by} 
the explofion of guns, at different difs 
tances; as appears by the following 
table which he has given us, where thé 
firft column fhews the places at which the 
guns were fired; the fecond, the numbe 
of vibrations of an half-fecond pendelum 
the third, the diftance of places in mile 
and decimal parts, as meafured by tri 
gonometry ;' the fourth, the diftance 
meafured by the velocity of found, ad 
mitting it to be at the rate of one mi 
every 9 & half-feconds. 


0.9875 — 7 
23004. == 2,000 
234 
214 2,48 
3,0 we Sa7 
3358 — 3559 
3,58 aay HRY 
3985 — 3,78 
4:59 — 4,86 
5:09 Sig SR 
997 — 7,62 


TS,5° 0 <2) -12555 
miles in 18 4, three miles in 272, an 
fo on to the end: of the fix. 

The Academia del Cimento made ex 
periments of this fort, from which the 
concluded, that the velocity cf fotind 
was fo far equable, as not to be accele 
rated or retarded by con(pirirg er adver 
winds; batin this they led themfelve 
and many others into a very great mif 
take, which was owing to tleir firing o 
guns at too near a diftance ; for in greal 
diftances the difference is ferfible, 
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of found, whereby it becomes fitted to 
produce harmony, and raile agreeable 
 fenfations, is that whereby it is diftin- 
” guifhed into acute and grave; the caufe 
of which appears to be no other than the 
different velocity of the vibrations of the 
founding body, See the articles Har- 
| MONY, TUNE, @e, 

SounD, in geography, denotes in general 
any ftreight, or ialet, of the fea, be- 
tween two head-lands. However, the 
name found is given, by way of emi- 
nence, to the ftreight between Sweden 
and Denmark, joining the german Ocean 
to the Baltic, being about four miles over, 
SOUND- BOARD, in an organ, isa refervoir 
into which the wind, drawn in by the 
bellows, is conduéted by a port-vent, 
and hence diftributed into the pipes placed 
over holes in its upper part: this wind 
enters them by valves, which open by 
prefling upon the ftops or keys; after 
drawing the regifters, which prevent the 
air from entering any of the pipes, ex- 
cept thofe it is required in, 
SOUNDING, in navigation, is the trying 
the depth of the water, and the quality 
of the bottom, either by an inch or three- 
quacter rope, with a deep fea-lead at the 
end of it. The founding line or rope, 
is marked at two, three and four fa- 
thoms, with a piece of black leather be- 
twixt the ftrands ; and, at five fathoms, 
with a piece of white leather, or cloth. 
The plummet, or lead, is ufually in the 
form of a nine-pin, and weighs eighteen 
pounds; and its lower end is frequently 
greafed, to know whether the bottom is 
fandy, rocky, &c. Near banks, fhores, 
&c. they found continually, 
| SOUP, or Soop, akind of pottage made 
of bread and broth, or the juice of fleth, 
or fome other matters, ufually ferved at 
the beginning of a meal. 
Soup is efteemed effential to a french 
dinner, fometimes they heighten the 
relith by the addition of onions, or leeks, 
or cabbage, &c. 
SOURCE. Seethe article Sprina, 
| SOURIS, in the manege, is a cartilage in 
the noftrils of a horfe, by means of which 
he fnorts. 
SOUTH, 


in cofmography, one of the 


four cardinal points, See the article 
COMPASS. 
SOUTHAM, a market-town of War- 


wickfhire, fituated feven miles fouth eaft 
of Warwick. 

SOUTHAMPTON, a borough and port- 
town of Hampfhire, fituated on a bay of 
the englifh channel, twelve miles fouthe 

Vou, IV, 
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weft of Winchefter. 
bers to parliament. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD, abrotanum, in bo-~ 
tany, a fpecies of artemifia. See the 
articles ABROTANUM and ARTEMISIA. 
Southern-wood is an attenuant, and is 
ferviceable in all obftrufions of the 
vifcera, and in deftroying worms. It is 
recommended in fuppreffions of urine, @ 
dram of it in powder for a dofe; anda 
decoétion of it is in repute with fome as 
a lotion for the recovering hair upon the 
head when fallen off ; others recommend 
its juice as a great cleanfer and healer of 
old ulcers. 

SOUTHMOULTON, a market-town of 
Devonfhire, fituated twenty-four miles 
north-weft of EXETER. 

SOUTHPETHERTON, a market-town 
of Somerfetfhire, fituated twenty-two 
miles fouth of Wells. ne 

SOUTHWARK, a borough of Surry, 
and a fuburb to London, with which it 
has a communication by a magnificent 
bridge. It is fituated on the fouth fide 
of the Thames, and fends two members 
to parliament, 

SOUTHWELL, a market-town of Not- 
tinghamfhire, fituated eight miles north- 
ealt of Nottingham. 

SOUTHWOULD, a port-town of Suffolk, 
fituated on a bay of the german Sea, 
forty-two miles eaft of Bury, 

SOUVIGNY, a town of France, in the 
province of Lyonois, and territory of 
Bourbonois, fituated fifty miles fouth-ealt 
of Bourges. 

SOW, in zoology, the female of the hog- 
kind, See the article Hoc. 

Sow, inthe iron-works, the name of the 
block* or lump of metal they work at 
once in the iron-furnace. The fize of 
thefe fows of iron is very different, even 
from the fame workmen, and the fame 
furnace. Thefe furnaces having fand- - 
tones for their hearths and fides up to 
the height of a yard, and the reft being 
made of brick, the hearth by the force 
of the fire is continually growing wider, 
fo that if it at firft contains as much 
‘metal as willtnake a fow of fix or feven 
hundred weight, it will at laft contain as 
much as will make a fow of two thoufand 
weight, 

SOWING, in hufbandry, &c, See the ar- 
ticles SEED, SEMINATION, &c. 

One great article in fowing to advantage, 
Mr, Tull obferves, is to know exaétly 
at what depth the feed may be laid with- 
out danger of burying it. Seed is faid 
to be buried, whea it is laid at a depth 
17 L below 


It fends two mema 
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below what it is able to come up at. 
Different forts of feeds come up at dif- 
ferent depths, fome fix inches and more, 
and others will not bear to be buried at 
more than half an inch. For coming at 
an accurate knowledge of the depth at 
which every feed will come up belt from 
the fowing, Mr. Tull propoies to make 
gages; for the method of conduéting 
which we refer the reader to his own 
account of it, in page 58, of his Horfe- 
hoeing hufbindry, 

However, it is to be obferved, that it is 
not proper to fow the feeds of all plants 
at the greateft depths at which they 
will come up; for it may be fo deep as 
that the wet may rot or chill the firft 
root, as is the cafe with wheat in moilt 
land. . The nature of the land, and the 
manner how it is Jaid, either flat or in 
ridges, and the feafon of fowing, with 
the experience of the hufbindman, mutt 
determine the proper depths for different 
forts of feed. 

The quantity of feed is to be different 
alfo, according to the manner of the 
fowing. The proper quantity to be 
drilled on an acre is much lefs than muft 
be fown in the common way, not becaufe 
hoeing wiil not matntain as many plants 
as the other, for on the contrary, it will 
maintain many more; but the difference 
_ is upon many other accounts, as that it 
is impoflible to fow it fo even. by hand 
as the drill will do, For Jet the hand 
fpread it never fo exa&ly, which yet is 
' Gifficult enough to do with fome feeds in 
windy weather, yet the unevennefs of 
the ground will alter the fituation of the 
feeds, the greatelt part of them rebound- 
ing into holes, and the loweft places; or 
elfe the harrows, in covering, drawing 
them down thither; fo that thefe low 
places may have ten times too much feed, 
and the high places may have little or 
none of it; and this inequality leffens in 
effect the quantity of the feed, becaufe 
fifty feeds in room of one will not pro- 
duce fo much as one will do, and where 
they are too thick, they cannot be weil 
nourifhed, their roots wot fpreading to 
near their natural extent, for want of 
hoeing, to open the earth and give them 
way, 

The diftances of the rows is one ex- 
tremely material point in the obtaining 
-a good crop; but asa much larger dif- 
tance is to be allowed in thefe than com- 
mon practice has been ufed to, it is very 
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SOWNE, a term ufled in the exchequer 


SPA, orSpaw, atown of Germany, in 


SPACE, /patium, is defined by Mr. Locke, 


SPA 


difficult to perfuade the farmer to yentu 
atrial at fuch diftances as he may hav 
experience from. 


where eftreats that fowne not, ae fucha 
the fheriff by his care and diligence can 
not levy, wherefore they are not regard 
ed; and the eftreats that fowne, are fuc 
as he may levy. 


the circle of Weftphalia, and bifhoprie 
of Liege, fituated feventeen miles fouth- 
eat of Liege, famous for its minera 
waters ever fince the time of the Romans,| 
of which there are ftill great quantities 
fent abroad to all parts of Europe. 
Spaw waters are the lighteft and mo 
fubtile of all the mineral waters, as is 
proved by feveral experiments, and the 
{mall quantity of earth, and the large 
portion of fubtile mineral fpirit they con- 
tain, befpeak their poffeffing the moft 
exalted virtues of all the other mineral 
waters. One very remarkable virtue of 
this water is, that it greatly relieves in 
all diforders of the kidneys, ureters and 
bladder, whether occafioned by  ftone, 
gravel, or ulcerations. It poffeffes, befide, 
all the virtues of the otber mineral waters, 
and is of the greateft fervice in edulco~| 
rating fharp, and dividing vifcous, hu- 
mours, and removing all difeales arifing 
from thefe caufes, by difpofing them to 
pals off by proper emunétuories, See the 
article MINERAL water. 

Thefe waters drank at the fpring, caufe 
a fort of drunkennefs, which does not laft 
above a quarter of an hour; when carried 
to any diftant place, though ever fo well 
ftopped down, they will always, after 
fome time, precipitate a {mall quantity of 
a yellow ochreous earth; mixed witli 
milk, they do not coagulate it, but 
when mixed with wine, make a great 
ebullition, and throw upa large quantity 
of air-bubbles, with a peculiarly pleafing 
fmell. 


to bea timple idea, which we attain both 
by our fight and touch. The modes 
whereof are diftance, capacity, extenfion, 
duration, &c, See the articles DISTANCE, 
Capacity, &c, 

Space confidered barely in length, be- 
tween two bodies, is the fame idea which 
we have of diftance, If it be confidered 
in length, breadth, and thicknefs, it is 
properly called capacity; when confidered 
between the extremities of matter Pane 
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~ fills the capacity of fpace, with fomething 
- folid, tangible, and moveable, it is then 
called extenfion, fo that extenfion is an 
idea belonging to a body, but fpace, it is 
plain, may be conceived without it, 
Each different diftance is a different mo- 
dification of fpace, and each idea of any 
different fpace is a fimple mode of this 
idea: fuch are an ifich, foot, yard, Ge. 
which are the ideas of certain ftated 


Jengths, which men fettle in their minds _ 


'. for the ofe, and by the cuftom of meafur- 
ing. When thefe ideas are made fa- 
miliar to mens thoughts, they can repeat 
them as often as they will, without join- 
ingto them the idea of body, and frame 
to themfelves the ideas of feet, yards, 
or fathoms, beyond the utmoft bounds 
of all bodies, and by adding thefe ftill 
one to another, enlarge their idea of 
{pace as much as they pleafe. From this 
power of repeating any idea of diftance 


without ever coming to an end, we come | 


by the idea of immenfity. See the article 
IMMENSITY, 

Another modification of fpace is taken 
from the relation of the termination of 
the parts of extenfion, or circumferibed 
f{pace, among{t themfelves; and this is 
what we cal! figure, This the touch 
difcovers in fenfible bodies, whofe ex- 
tremities come within ouy reach; and the 
eye takes, both from bodies and colours, 
whofe boundaries are within its view ; 
where oh{erving how the extremities ter- 
minate, either in ftreight lines, which 
meet at difcernible angles ; or in crooked 
ones, wherein no angles can be per- 
ceived ; by confidering thefe as they relate 
to one another in all parts of the ex- 
tremities of any body or fpace, it has 
that idea we call figure, which affords to 
the mind infinite variety. See FIGURE. 
Another mode belonging to this head is, 
that of place. See the article PLacg. 
‘There is another mode of {pace, the 
idea of which we get from the fleeting 
and perpetually perifhing parts of fuc- 
ceffion, which we call duration, See 
the article DURATION. 

Space is ulually divided into abfolute 
and relative. Abfolute {pace is that con- 
fidered in its own nature, without regard 
to any thing external, which always re- 
mains the fame, and is infinite and im- 
moveable. 

Relative fpace, is that moveable dimen- 
fion, or meafure of. the former, which 


gus fenfes define by its pofitions to 
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bodies within it, and this is the vulgar 
ufe for immoveaole fpace. 

Relative {pace in magnitude and figure, 
is always the fame with abfolute 5 but it 
is not neceffary it thould be fo numeri- 
cally ; as if you fuppofe a fhip to be, in- 
deed, in abfolute reft, then the places of 
all things withio her will be the fame, ab- 
folutely and relatively, and nothing will 
change its place: but fuppofe the thip 
under {ail or in motion, and the will cor 
tinually pails through new parts of abfe- 
lute fpace ; but all things on board, con- 
fidered relatively in refpect to the thip, 
may be, notwithftanding, in the fame 
places, or have the fame fituation and 
pofition in regard to one another, 

Proper and abfolute motion is defined to 
be the application of a body to different, 
parts of ab/olute, that is, infinite and 
immoveable fpace. The cartefians, who 
maintain extention the effence of matter, 
affeft, that the fpace any body takes up 
is the fame thing with the body itfelf; 
and that there is no fuch thinggas mere 
{pace void of al] matter in the univerfe. 
See CARTESIAN and Vacuum. 

SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of 
any figure, or that which fills the inter- 
val or diftance between the lines that ter- 
minate it. 

SPACE, in mechanics, the line a moveable 
body, confidered as a point, is conceived 

. to defcribe by its motion, ~ 

SPADE, an inftrument for digging up the 
ground, the handle or fhaft whereof is 
about three feet long; the head is all of 
ivon 5 the upper part being flat for the 
workman to fet his foot on, to force it 
into the ground; the length of the head 
is about a foot or fifteen. inches, and the 
breadth fix or eight, 

SPAGIRIC arr, ars fpagirica, a name 
given by authors to that fpecies of chee 
miftry which works on the metals, and, 
is employed in the fearch of the philofo- 
pher’s ftone. 

SPAHL’S, horfemen in the ottoman army, 
chiefly raifed in Afla. The great firengih. 
of the grand feignior’s army confitts in 
the janizaries, who are the foot, and the 
fpahi’s, who are the horle, 

SPAIN, including Portugal, is a large 
peninfula of Europe, lying between 19° 
weft and 3° eat longitude, and between. 
36° and 44° north latitude, being about 
feven hundred miles in length from eafe _ 
to weft, and‘about five hundred in breadth 
from north to fouth; it is bounded by. 
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the bay of Bifcay, on the north; by the 
Pyrenean mountains, which feparate it 
from France, on the north-eaft; by the 


Mediterranean-fea, on the fouth-ealt; . 


and by the Atlantic-ocean, on the welt, 
See the article PORTUGAL. 

The kingdom of Spain, confidered fepa- 
rately from Portugal, comprehends four- 
teen provinces, each of which may be 
feen under its proper name. 

New Spain. See the article Mex1co. 

SPALATRO, a city and portetown of 
Dalmatia, fituated on the gulph of Ve- 
nice : eatt. long. 17° 45’, north latitude 

°16'. 

SPALDING, a market-town of Lincoln- 
fire, fituated- under the meridian of 
London, thirty miles fouth -eaft of Lincoln. 

~ SPAN, a meafure taken from the fpace be- 
tween the thumb’send and the up of the 
Jittle finger, when both are firetched out. 
‘The fpan is eftimated at three hand's 
breadths, or nine inches, See MEASURE. 

SPANDAW, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marquifate 
cf Brandenburg, fituated on the river 
Havel, eight miles north-welt of Berlin. 

SPANIEL, in zoology, a {pecies of the 

. eanis ordog kind. See Canis, 

‘There are two forts of fpaniels which 
neceflarily ferve for fowling: the firlt of 
thefe finds game on land, and the other 
on the water, Such fpaniels as play 
their parts by Jand, do it either by fwift- 
nels of foot, by fpringing the bird, or 
by difcovering to the fowler, by fome fe- 
cret fign, the place where the game lights ; 
they ferve the hawk and the net, or train. 
See the article SETTING, 

The water-f{paniel, partly by natural in- 
elination, and partly by being well train- 
ed, has recourfe to the water for his 
game and by this means moft of the 
water-fowl are taken, The fize of this 
{panie] is fomew hat larger than the other, 
but he is generally remarkable for long 
yough curling hair, which mutt be clip- 
ped at proper times, to render him more 
light for (wimming. 

SPAR, in natural biftory, a clafs of foffils, 
not oat nor foluble in water ; 
when pure, pellucid and colourlefs, and 

emulating the appearance of cryftal, but 
wanung its difinguifhing characters ; 
compoied of plane and equable plates, 
not flexile nor elaftic; net giving fire 
with fteel; readicy calcining in a fmall 
fire, and fermenting violently with acids, 
and wholly (cluble inthem. See the ar- 
ticle CRYSTAL. 

The ipais, in general, are found in the 
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fiffures of tones, and about mines. Der-| 
by fhire affords enough of them to fupp! 
the whole world ; and the german mines 
afford yet larger quantities, 

If cryftal be fubjeét to a vait variety of 
appearances, fo as toconftitute different 
orders and genera, fpar is much more fo 
there being no lefs than ten orders of it 
x. The pellucid, cryftalliform and per 
e&t fpars, compofed of a column termi 
nated at each end by a pyramid. 2. Thofe 
compofed of two pyramids joined bafe ta 
bafe, without any intermediate column 
3- The cryftalliform columnar fpars, ad 
hering by one end to fome folid body 
and terminated at the other by a pyra 
mid, 4. The pyramidal cryftaliiform 
fpars without columns, gs. The fpars 
of a parallelopiped form. The fpar 
externally of no regular form, but break 
ing into rhombotdal maffes. 7. The 
cruttaceous {pars ; thefe are of a eryftal. 
Hino-terrene ttructure, or debafed from 
their native pellucidity by aa admixtur 
of earth, and formed into plates or crufts 
of a ftriated figure within. 8. The crufs 
taceous terrene Spars; bodies fo highly 
debafed with earth, as to appear merely 
earthy, of an irregular flruéture, and not 
firiated within: thefe often encruft fife 
fures of ftone and fometimes: vegetable 
and other extraneous bodies in fprings. 
9. The fpars formed into oblong cyling 
dric bodies, known by the name of ftae| 
laGlite, or ftony icicles. 10, The {pars 
formed into fmall round figures, coms 
pofed of various crufts enclofing one anos 
ther, and gererally known by the name 
fialagmite: and adding to thete the {pars, 
influenced in their figures by metallin 
particles, we have the whole feries of thef@ 
bodies, viz. 1. The cubic fpars, owing 
their figure to lead. 2, The pyramida, 
fpars, with four planes, owing theig 
figure to tin, 3, The rhomboidal fpars 
conilting of fix planes, owing their figure 
to tron. 
For medicinal ufe, the puret and moft 
peilucid {pars fhould be chofen: thefe 
peifedily diffolve tn acids, and arerecome 
mended in nephritic cafes, Some have 
uled one kind, fome another, as the lapi 
judaicus, the fparry incruftaions of ca 
verns, petrified oyfter fhel’s, and water 
in which large quantities of jpar are fuls 
tained. After all, the nephritic virtues 
of !par want fufficient proof; fome eve 
fufpest its ule to be more hurtful thay 
bencficial. : 
It were to be wifhed, that whoever at- 
tempts to afcestain this pont, would 


choofe 
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_ choofe for the experiment fome determi- 
nate kind of fpar in its natural form, ra- 
ther than under appearances, whereby its 

efficacy may be confounded with that of 

other bodies. 

-$PARADRAP, fparadrapum, in phar- 
macy, @c..a fort of cere-cloth, called alfo 
tela Gualteri, the form whereof is directed 
as follows. Take of the diapalma plai- 
fer, and diachylon with the gums, each 
one pound; cerufs, half a pound ; ‘root 
of orris finely powdered, an ounce and 
a half. Mix thefe together, and whilft 
they are in fufion, dip them in foft worn- 
out linen rags, fo that they may be co- 
vered with the plaifler on each fide ; then 
take them out, fpread them, and let them 
dry; and fmooth the furfaces with a 
knife or fpatula. The principal ule of 
thefe is for iffues. 

SPARAGUS, or AsparaGus, in botany, 
See the article ASPARAGUS. 

.§€PARGANIUM, comMoN BUR-REED, 
in botany,.a genus of the monoecia tri- 
andria clafs of plants, having no corolla; 
the mate and female’ flowers have a 
roundifh amentum ; the calyx of the male 
is formed of two leaves, and that of the 
female of three ; the fruit is a dry drupe, 
turbinated with a point, and angulated 
underneath ; the feeds are two ‘offeous, 
oblongo-ovated and angulated nuts. 
The root of this plant is recommended 
by Diofcorides as excellent againtt the 
poifon of ferpents, when taken in wine, 

SPARRING, among cock-fighters, is the 
fighting a cock with another to breathe 
him. In fparring they put hotts on their 
fpurs that they may not hurt one another, 
See the article HotrTs, 

To fpar the cock in general, fignifies to 
breathe him, in order to embolden him to 
fight. ‘ 

SPARROW, pafer, in ornithology, a {pe- 
cies of the fringilla. See FRINGILLA. 
The common {parrow is the brown frin- 
gilla, with a black throat and brown 
temples. It is larger than the linner, 
and the male is an ereé&t and handfome 
bird; the head is large, the eyes mall, 
and the beak thort ; the wings are fhort, 
and the tail fhort and forked, 

The reed fparrow, or the fringilla with a 
black head brown at the fides, and with 
a white ring round the neck, and a mot- 
tled black and white breaft, is a very 
beautiful and fingular bird, of the fize of 
the common linnet; the head is fmall 
and depreffed, the beak fhort and black, 
and the eyes hazel ; and in mott other pars 
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ticulars it correfponds with the common 
fparrow. See plate CCLVI. fig. 4. where 
n° x. reprefents the cock, and n° 2. thehen, 

SPARROW-HAWK, in ornithology, the yel- 

low-legged falco with a white undulated 
breaft, and a fafciated brown tail. See the 
articles FALCO and Hawk. 
This bird is about the bignefs of a pigeon, 
but confiderably longer bodied, in pro- 
portion to its thicknels ; its wings, when 
expanded, meafure twice the length~ of 
the body and tail ; the tail is thort but © 
very flrong, thick at the bafe, very tharp 
atthe point, and confiderably hooked ; 
the head is fmall, fomewhat flatted, and 
of a brownifh colour; the eyes are as it 
were funk in the head, and their iris is 
yellow and bright. 

SPARSE LEaVEs, among botanilts, leaves 
which are placed irregularly over the 
feveral ‘parts of the plant. 

SPARTEL capz, a promontory of the 
coat of Barbary, at the entrance of the 
firaits of Gibraltar. 

SPARTIUM, sPaNIsH-BROOM, in bo. 
tany, a genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
clals of plants, the corolla whereof is 
papilionaceous, and the fruit is a long, 
cylindric, obtufe pod of two valves: the 
feeds are numerous, globofe, and kid. 
ney-thaped. See plateCCLVII. fig, 2. 

SPARTIUM is alfo Tournefort’s name for 
the genifta of Linnzeus, as genifta is Line 
neus’s name for Tournefort’s fpartium, 
See the article GENISTA. 

SPARTIVENTO cape, the moft fon. 
thern point or promontory of Italy, fitu~ 
ated in eaft long. 16° 30’, north lat, 
48° a0’, 

SPARUS, in ichthyology, the name of a 
genus of fifh of the order of ‘the acan- 
thopterygii, the charaéters of which are, 
that the coverings of the gills are fcaly, 
with lips covering the teeth in the fame 
manner as in quadrupeds ; the teeti 
themfelves are either like thofe of the 
human head, or like thofe of a dog; the 
molares are like thofe of quadrupeds ; 
the teeth ftand only in the jaws and 
fauces; the palate and the tongue are 
fmooth; there is only dne back-fin; the 
tail is forked, and the eyes covered with 
a lax fkin, 

SPASM, /pajima, or fpafmus, in medicine, 
a convultion, 

A fpafm, according to Hoffman, may be 
univerfal or particular, falutary or mor- 
bous. An univerfal fpafm happens if 
the whole vafcular genus, chiefly the 
heart and arterjes, as alfo the fibres of 

the 
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ternatural conftri€tion therein, whereby 
» the fyttole and diaftole are increafed, and 
the progrefs of the blood accelerated ; 
this conftitutes a fever, whereof a fre- 
quent pulfe is the moft certain fign. 
‘The other kind of fpafms is particular, 
and affe&ts only one part of the body, 


which it conftringes, and intercepts the . 


free progrefs of the blood, rendering it 
unequal, and fending it in greater plenty 
to the other parts of the body. But par- 


ticularly this fpaflic affeftion affeéts they SPATHA, a word ufed by different authors 


nervous and membranous parts, fuch as 
the ftomach, and the whole volume of 
the inteftines; whence proceed the. hy- 
fteric and hypochondriac paffions. A 
fpalm is likewife prefent in hamorrhages, 
congefions of the blood, and unequal 
flux of the fluid in all anxieties and fup- 


preffed excretions, See HyPOCHONDRI- . 


‘ac, Hysrerics, HAEMORRHAGE, &. 
It a violent fpafm happens to affeét the 
dura mater, an epilepfy or univerfal con~ 
vulfiot follows ; and convulfive motions 
of the membranes and nerves have their 
origin from the medulla {pinalis., A 
fpaim is falutary when it em the 
caufe of the difeafe, by taking away the 
ftagnation of the, humours, correcting 
acid cauftics, and promoting the excre- 
tion of the morbid matter; but it is very 
pernicious when it conftringes the ikin 
and all the excretory veflels, detaining 
the morbous matter therein, and forcing 
it upon the vital parts. The caufes and 
treatment of fpafms in general, have al- 
ready been treated of under the articles 
CONVULSION and CONVULSIYVE Dis- 
ORDERS. 

In a fpafim of the lower jaw, when the 
patient can neither open his mouth nor 
_ eat; as when perfons are wounded, and 
. fomething foreign is Jodged therein, or 
when the nerves are hurt, or when fharp 
things, fuch as vitriol, are applied to ftop 
the blood, the cure muit be performed 
according to the diverfity of the caufes 
as particularly treated of in furgery 5 but 
when this happens fpontaneouily in in- 
' fants, it is oblerved that they generally 
die, though the beit nervous and anti- 
{pafmodic medicines be ufed. | 

In the cynic fpafin, or as it is otherwife 
called, the fardonian laughter, if it pro- 
ceeds from poifons, as it generally does, 
efpecially hemlock or oenanthe, Heiter 
dire&ts that they be expelled immediately 
from the body by a vomit; then giving 
generous wings, warm with gingers or 
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pepper, a8 was the practice of the an. 
tients. If it happens from other caules, 
it muft be treated with antifpafmodic: 
and nervous medicines, both inwardly 
and outwardly, and chiefly with plaftes 
of betony and bayberries prepared with 
oil of amber, and applied to the temples, 
and behind the ears. 
For that fpecies of the convulfion called 
cramp, fee the article CRAmp. 

SPASMODIC, fomething belonging to a 
fpafm or convulfion. See the lait article, 


in various fenfes; among botanifts i 
exprefles that fort of cup which confitts 
of a fimple membrane growing from the 
ftalk ; this kind of cup is of various 
figures, often diphyllous, or divided inte 
two parts ; often fimple ; {ometimes more 
divided: it inclofes fometimes a fingle 
flower; fometimes feveral flowers together, 
and thefe have often no perianthium 
the {patha is of very different texture and 
confiftence in different planis. See plate 
CCLVIII, fig. 1. zu" 
Some authors, by this word, exprefs a 
ribs others, the chirurgical infrument 
called fpatula ; others, a fort of incifions 
knife, and by others it is taken for a 
fword, this laft being, indeed, its proper 
fignification, and all the re(t being only 
metaphorical applications of it to differ. 
ent things, which bear fome refemblance 
to a fword. 

SPATULA, or SpaTHULA, an inftru- 
ment uled by furgeons and apothe- 
caries. ‘This inftrument is made of dif- 
ferent fhapes, according’ to the various 
ufes of it: that marked n° x. plate 
CCLVI, fig. 5. is ufed to deprefs. the 
tangue in order to examine the ftate of 
the tonfils, uvula and fauces, when they 
are affeted with any diforders ; it is alfa, 
ufed to fufpend the tongue when the fre- 
num is to be divided, for which purpole 
it has a fiffure at its extremity, and fhould 
therefore be made of filver rather than, 
any other metal ; thofe marked n® 2. and 
3. ibid. aye chiefly ufed in fpreading 

* platters, ointments, and cataplafms, and 
fometimes with their fulcated extremity 
they are of fervice in raifing up fractured 
bones of the cranium. 

SPAVIN, in the menage, a difeafe in horfes, 
being a {welling or ftiffmefs ufually in the 
ham occafioning a lamenefs. ‘There are 
two kinds of fpavins, viz. the ox-fpavin, 
which is a callous tumour at the bottom 
of the ham on theinfide, hard asa bone, © 
and very painful; while itis yet recent, 
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_. feme only halt with it at the fir com- 
ing outof the ftable : the other, which 
is the dry fpavin, is more eafily perceiv- 
ed by the horfe’s raifing one of his hind 
Jegs with a twitch higher than the other ; 
‘but fometimes it is found on both legs, 
This kind, which fome alfo call ftring- 
halt, frequently degenerates into the ox- 
{pavin, for which there is no remedy but 
to apply the fire, and even this is not al- 
ways fuccefsful. 
There are two other kinds of fpavin 
which have their feat in the hoof, viz. 
the blood-fpavin, being a foft tumour 
which grows through the horfe’s hoof, 
and is ufually full of blood ; the other is 
the bone-fpavin, being a crufty fubftance 
growing on the infide of the hoof under 
_ the joint. 
SPAW, orSpa. See the article Spa. 
'SPAYING, or SPADING, the operation of 
caftrating the females of feveral kinds. of 
. animals, as fows, bitches, &c. to pre- 
vent any further conception, and pro- 
mote their fattening, 
It is performed-by cutting them in the 
mid flank, on the left-fide, with a fharp 
knife or lancet, taking out-the uterus 
and cutting it off, and fo ftitching up the 
wound, anointing the part with, tary and 
keeping the animal warm for two or 
three days. ‘The ufual way is to make 
the incifion aflope two inches and a half 
Jong, that the fore-finger may be put in 
towards the back to feel for the ovaries, 
which are two kernels as big as acorns 
on both fides of the uterus, one of which 
is drawn to the wound, the ftring there- 
of cut, and thus both taken out. 
PEAKER of the houfe of commons, a mem- 
ber of the houle ele&ted by a majority of 
the votes thereof, to act as chairman or 
prefident in putting queftions, reading 
briefs or bills, keeping order, reprimand- 
ing the refractory, adjourning the houfe, 
@@c, The firft thing done by the commons, 
upon the firlt meeting of a parliament, 
_ is to chufe a fpeaker, who is to be ap- 
proved of by the king, and who, upon 
| his admiffion, begs his majefty that the 
commons, during their fitting, may have 
free accefs to his majefty, freedom of 
fpeech in their own houfe, and fecurity 
from arrefts.. The fpeaker is not allowed 
to perfuade or diffuade in pafling a bill, 
but only to make a fho:t and pla:n narra- 
five; nor to vote unlefs the houfe. be 
equally divided. See PARLIAMENT, 
The lord chaacellor or keeper is ufually 
fpeaker of the-houfe of lords ; the fpeaker 
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of the convocation is called the .prolocw- 
tor. See the article PRoLOocuUTOR. | 
SPEAKING, the art or act, of exprefling 
one’s thoughts in articulate founds of 
words. 
SPEAKING TRUMPET, See TRUMPET, 
SPEAR, inthe menage. The feather of 
a horfe, called the ftroke of the fpear, is 
a mark in the neck or near the fhoulders. 
of fome barbs and fome turky and fpa- 
nifh horfes, reprefenting the blow or cut 
of a {pear in thefe places, with fome re~ 
femblance of a fcar; this feather is an 
infallible ign of a good horfe, : 
SPECIAL, fomething that is particular, 
or has a particular defignation, from the 
Latin fpecies, in oppofition to general. 
from genus, See GENERAL, &e. 
SPECIAL matter. in evidence, in law, des 
notes that which is alledged {pecially 
and docs not come.into the general 
iffue. 

SPECIALTY, is ufed for a bond, bill, or 
_ other deed or inftrument executed under 
the hand and (eal of the parties thereto. 
SPECIES, in logic, a relative term, ex- 
. prefling an idea which is comprized un- 
. der fome, general one, called a genus, 
See the article GENUS. ‘ 
The idea of a {pecies is formed, by add- 
ing a new idea to the genus; thus if the 
genus be a circumferibed fpace, and we 
fuppofe this circum{cription to be by lines, 
we fhall obtain the notion of that fpecies 
of figures which are called plain figures 5 
but if we conceive the circumfcription to 
be by furfaces,. we get an idea of the {pe- 
cies of folid figures. . This fuperadded 
idea is called the {pecific difference, not 
only as it ferves to diftinguifh the fpecies 
fiom the genus ; but bicaule being dif- 
ferent in all the feveral fubdivifions, we 
thereby. alfo diftinguith the {pecies one 
from another: and _as..this  fuperadded 
conception completes the notion of the 
fpecies, it is plain that the genus and 
fpecific difference are the proper and con- 
ftituent parts of the fpecies. If we trace 
the progrefs of the mind ftill farther, and 
obferve it advancing through the infe- 
rior fpecies, we fhall find its manner of 
proceeding to be always the fame; fince 
every lower fpecies is formed, by fuper- 
adding fome new idea to the {pecies next 
above; thus if animal be the genus, by 
fupperadding the notion of four limbs, 
we obtain the idea of quadrupeds ;, if to 
this we add farther, the peculiar form 
and charaters which diftingnifh man- 
kind, we get the'idea of the human fpe-. 

cies 5 
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cies; and adding the peculiarities 


which diftingwith a particular perfon from _ 


all others, we form the notion of an in- 


dividual, which is called the laft fpecies,’ 


or fpecies fpecialiffimum, 
For the ufe of the genus, fpecies, and 
fpecific difference in defining things, fee 
the article DEFINITION. 

SPECIES, in logic, is one of the five words 
called by Porphyry univerfals, 
article UNIVERSAL. 

* SpecteEs, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, 
contained under a more univerfal one, 
SPECIES, in optics, the image painted on 
the retina, by the rays of light reflected 
from the feveral points of the furface of 

an obje€t. See the article VISION. 

SPECIES, in commerce, are the feveral 
pieces of gold, filver, copper, &c. which 

- having paffed their full preparation and 
coinage are current in public, See the 
article COIN. 

Species, in algebra, the charaéters or fym- 
bols made ule of to reprefent quantities. 
See the article CHARACTER. 

SPECIES, in pharmacy, denotes the ingre- 

dients of a compound medicine, as the 

‘diafcordium in a dry form, or only re- 

duced powder. See DiascoRDIUM. 

The fpecies aromatice, according to the 

Edinburgh-difpenfatory, confit of equal 

parts of canella, leffer cardamom-feeds, 

/ mace and ginger, reduced to powder: 
but the college of phyficians, London, 
order them to be made of cinnamon, two 
eunces; and lefler cardamom-feeds bufk- 
ed, ginger and long pepper, of each one 
ounce, all beat together into a powder. 
Both thefe compofitions are agreeable, 
hot, fpicy medicines ; and as fuch may 
be ufefully exhibited in cold phlegmatic 
habits and decayed conftitutions, for 
warming the ftomach, promoting di- 
geltion, and ftrengthening the tone of the 
vifcera in general. The dofe is from ten 
grains to a fcruple and upwards. 

Change of Species, in hufbandry, is the 
fowing firft one kind of plant, then ano- 
ther, and then a third, and fo on, upon 
the fame land: by this means the moft 
is made of the foil; and it is found, 
when it will no longer give a good crop 
of the fir(t corn planted on it, that it will 
ftill give a good one of fome other fpe- 
cies ; and, finally, of peafe after all. Af- 
ter this latt change of {pecies, it is found 
neceflary, in the common method of huf- 
bandry, to renew the land with fallow- 
jog and manure, in order to its produ- 
sing any thing again. 
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SPECIFIC, in philofophy, that which 7 
peculiar to any thing, and diftiinguifhes 
it from all others, 

SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remediy whofe 
virtue and effeét is peculiarly adlapted to 
fome certain difeafe, is adequate: thereto, 
and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon. 
The illuftrious Hoffman has given a cu- 
rious account of fpecific medicines, but 
it is too long to be inferted here. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY, is that by which one, 
body is heavier than another of the fame 
dimenfion, and is always as the quantity 
of matter under that dimenfion, See th 
article GRAVITY. 
As to the method of finding the fpecific 
gravities of bodies, fee the articles Hy- 
DROMETER and HyDROSTATICAL BAe 
LANCE. ~. 

SPECILLUM, in furgery, the fame wit! 
fpeculum. See SPECULUM. 

SPECIOUS ARITHMETIC, the fame wit 
algebra. See the article ALGEBRA, 

SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machin 
confifting of two lenfes, fet in filver, 
horn, @c. to affift the defeéts of the or- 
ganof fight. See LENs. 
Old people, and others who have flat eyes 
ufe convex fpeétacles, which caufe th 
rays of light to converge fo as to fall up 
on the retina ; whereas myopes, or fhort 
fighted perfons, ufe concave Jenfes f 
fpe&tacles, which caufing the rays to ci 
verge, prevent their meeting ere the 
reach the retina, The convexity 
concavity of the glaffes, fuited ro the di 
ferent degrees of flatnefs or convexity 
people’s eyes, is beft determined by tral 
obferving only to ufe thofe glaffes whic 
are the leaft convex or concave of an 
that will fit the eye: for fince they can 
_not be put quite clofe to the eye, th 
lefs any glafs is convex or concave, th 
lefs it will magnify or diminifn ¢ 
pictures of objeéts upon the retina. S 
the articles Vistow and Myopia. 
Were there no other ule of dioptri 
than that of {peétacles for defeétive eye 
the advantage that mankind receiv 
thereby is certainly inferior to none oth 
whatfoever, that is not abfolutely requi 
fite to the fupport of life; for as! 
fight is the moft noble of all our fenf 
furely that inftrument that relieves ¢ 
eyes when decayed, and fipplies the 
defe&ts, rendering them afeful whe 
otherwife almoft ufelefs, meft needs, 9 
all others, be efteemed of the greate 
advantage. . 
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The antients knew nothing of {pectacles, 
the invention of whichis faid to have 
been about the year 1300, 
SpeStacles without cafes, pay, on impor- 
tion, a duty of 6s. 7 5d. for each 
Fon, containing twelve dozen; and 
draw back, on exportation 5s. 27% d. 
SPECTRE- SHELL, ‘Concha /pectrorum, 'a 
{pecies of voluta, variegated with feveral 
reddifh ‘fafcize or bands. See the article 
VOLUTA. ts ; 
SPECULARIS apis, in natural hiftory, 
a genus of talcs compofed of large plates 
| —_vifibly feparate, and of extreme thinnefs ; 
and each fiffile again feparated into’ a 
number of plates ftill finer. See Tarc. 
Of this genus there are three {pecies : 1. 
The white’ thining fpecularis, with large 
and broad leaves, commonly called ifin- 
glafs and mufcovy-glafs ; -its lamelle, or 
leaves, are extremely thin, elaftic, and 
tranfparent; it makes not the leaft effer- 
ve(cence with aqua fortis, and is not eafily 
calcined in the fire.. It is imported in 
great quantities ; the miniature painters 
cover their piétures with it; the Jantern- 
makers fometimes ufe it inftead of horn ; 
and. minute objeéts are ufually preferved 
between two plates of it, for examination 
by the microfcope . 2. The bright brown 
f{pecularis, with broad leaves; a very va- 
luable fpecies, though inferior to the for- 
mer, 3. The purple bright {pecularis, 
with broad leaves ; which is the moft ele- 
gant of ali the talcs, and not lefs beauti- 
fully traofparent than the firft kind, 
SPECULATIVE, fomething relating to 
the theory of fome art er {cience, in con- 
tradiftinétion to practical. See THEORY. 
| SPECULUM, a LOOKING-GLASS, or MIR- 
~ ROUR, capable of reflecting the rays.of 
the fun, @c: See the articles MinRouR, 
| . Licur, Reriection, &e, mits 
SPECULUM, in furgery, an inftrument for 
dilating a wound, or the like, in order 
to examine it attentively, 
Thefe {pecula are of different figures, ac- 
cording to the parts they are intended to 
fearch: 1, The fpeculum ani (plate 
CCLVIII. fig. 2, n® 1.) ferves to di- 
Jate and infpect the anus, vagina, and 
uterus, in diforders of thefe parts; it 
confifts of a hollow cone or beak, whofe 
two fides are marked A A and B B, 
which, being gently warmed and lubri- 
cated with oil, are then preffed into the 
anus or vagina 3 and by prefiog together 
the two handles C and D, the fides of 
the cone are thereby gradually feparated, 
Vor. IV, 


SPEECH, in general, the art or actof ex- 
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and dilate the parts for infpeSHod the 


hinge E, is in. manner of a ginglymus. | 


2. Therfpeculum oculi, the defcription | 


and, ufe of which may be feen under the 
article CoucHiInG. 3, The fpeculum 


-oris, for infpeéting the mouth, is almost 


like a pair of forceps; A (ibid. n° 2.) 
being the part, that depreffes the tongue, 
while the parts B, B, elevate the dentes 
incifores of the upper jaw, by prefling the 
handles C, C, together. Ibid,’ n® 3. is 
another {peculum oris, furnifhed witha 
fcrew, to open the teeth in convulfions ; 
A.A being the parts interpofed between 
the dentes incifores, and which are open- 
ed by means of the {crew B. .. 
prefling a perfon’s thoughts, by means of 
articulate founds, which we call worde. 
See the article Worp. 

Grammarians generally make eight parts 
of fpeech, 7, @. eight kinds of words, 
generally ufed in difcourfey viz. noun, 


pronoun, participle, adyerb, prepofition, — 


interjetion, and conjunction; each of 
which fee under its proper article. 

Others, particularly englifh grammari- 
ans, refer all words to four general heads 
or claffes, viz. 1, Such words as denote 


_things aétually exilting, or their proper- 


ties, which are called nouns or names, 
as houfe, tree, man, horfe, convenient, 
large, Gc. 2. Such words as exprefs 


_ action or paffion, as I love, I am loved ; 


and thefe are called verbs or affirmations. 

3» Such words as denote the manner or 

way of doing or fuffering, as /awifilp, 

Jiswly, &c. which are called adverbs. 

4» Particles, or fuch fmall words as ferve. 
to connect others together, in forming a 

fentence, as and, or, alfo, before, afier,. 
&c. See the articles PARTICLE, Noun, 

VERB, &ce. 


SPEEDWELL, veronica, in botany. See 


the article VERONICA. 


SPELL, in general, denotes the fame with 


charm or amulet, See the articles CHARM 
and AMULET. 

In the fea-language, the word fpell fig- 
nifies to do any work for a fhort time, 
and then leave it; therefore a freth fpell 
is when frefh men come to work; and 
to give a fpell, is to work in another's, 
room. 


SPELLING, in grammar, that part of 


orthography which teaches the true man- 


ner of refolving words into their fyllabies,. 


See the article ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Ail words are either {imple or compound, 
17-ML as 


é 
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ge ufe, difufe, done, undone: and the rules’ 
for dividing each, muft be fuch as arede- 
-sived from the analogy of language in 


general, or from the eftablifhed cuftom of ' 


fpeaking; which, for the englifly lan- 
guage, are reduced to the following rules: 
y. Ai confonant between two vowels mult 
be joined with the latter in fpelling, as 
na-ture, ve-ri-ly, ge-nesrous: except, 
however, the letter x, whichis joined to 
the firft, as in flax-en, ox-en, Ge, and 
compound words, as in up-on, un-ufed, 
@c.. 2, Adouble confonant mult be di- 
vided, asin Jet-ter; man-ner, Ge. 4. 
Thofe confonants which can beginaword, 
muft not be parted in fpelling, asin de- 
fraud, re-prove, di-ftiné : however, this 
rule is found fometimes to fail; for tho’ 
gubegins a word, as guaw,. gnat, Sc. 
yet it muft be divided in fpelling, as in 
cog-mi-zance, ma-lig-ni-ty, Gc. 4. Thole 
.confonants which cannot begin a: word 
mutt be divided; as /din fel-dom, It in 
_ wmul-ti-tude, mp io tem-per, rd in ar- 
dent; but, in final fylJables, there are 
exceptions, as t/in ti-tle, dl in han-dle, 
fc. 5. When.both vowels. come toge- 
ther, and are both of them diftinétly 
founded, they mutt be feparated in {pell- 
ing, as in co-e-wal, mu-tu-al, Ges 6, 


The grammatical terminations, or end- 


ings, muft be feparated in fpelling, as ed 
in wing ed, edftin de-li-ver-edft, ing in 
bear-ing, auce in de-li-ver-ance, Ge. 7, 
Compound words mutt be refolved into 
‘ their fimple or component words, as up- 
(on, in-to, never-the-ieft, not-with-fland- 
ing, &e. 

SPELTER, in natural hiftory, the fame 
with zink, Seethe article Zink, 

SPENT, in the fea-language, fignifies the 
faine as. broken. 

SPERGULA, spurRy, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the decandria-pentagynia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confilts of five 
oval, concave, patent petals ; and its fruit 
is an oval, covered, unilocular capfule, 
formed of five valves, and containing 
numerous rounded feeds, furrounded with 
an emarginated rim. 

SPERM, even, the fame with feed. See 
the article SEED, 

SPERMA-cetT!, in pharmacy, a white 
flaky fubftance, prepared from the oil of 
a {pecies of whale, called by ichthyolo- 
gifts catodon, by reafon it has teeth only 
in the under jaw. See Caropon. 

The ignorance of the people who firft uf- 
ed this medicine, gave it a name which 
feemed to exprefs its being the femen of 
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the whale but it is, in:reality, no more 
than:a preparation of the oi), with which 
that ffh abounds. 

Sperma-ceti isa fine, bright, white, and 
femi-pellucid fubftance, compofed of a 
fine furfuraceous fubftance,) formed-into 
oblong flakes, very light, foft, and-unc- 


o 
et 


‘tuous to the touch; inflammable, foluble 


in oil, but not in watery, menftrua; of 
fcarce any fmell, when, frefh andi fine, 
and of a foft, agreeable, and un@uovs 
tafte.. The largeft, firmeft, and whiteft 
flakes of it are to be chofen. It is liable 
to become rancid and yellowifh in keep- 
ing, andthe. fmaller fragments contraét 
this bad quality fooner than the larger. 

The fperma-ceti of the thops. was firft 
made from the head of this) fith;. the oil 
obtained from its brain, and the diploeof 
thecranium furnifhingall that we had of 
it; and hence the confiderable price it was 


long kept at. It was fometimeafter found | 


out, however, that any whale-oil would 
do as well as this, which occafioned the 
rice to fall confiderably, 


veral other meltings, and a thorough fepa- 
ration of what'faline particles might have 
got into the matter, it is, when-cold, cut 
out with knives into the flakes we fee it 
in. 
care, and a nice infpection towards the 
end: if not enough boiled, it is'apt to 
turn yellow, and foon grow rancid. 
Sperma-ceti’ is, therefore oil of: the ani- 
mal kind, rendered very fweet, and fit 
for internal. ule. 
lient and pectoral 5. it is good in coughs, 
and other diforders of the bicaft} and 
excellent in external-applications, {uch as 
liniments, and the like: it readily dif- 
folves in oil, or other fatty fubltances, 
for the latter purpofes ; and, for the for- 
mer, it blends with the yolk ef an egg, 
and after that mixture’ with an aque- — 
ous fluid, and makes a pleafint emu!- 
fion, 


SPERMACOCE, in botany, ageus of the _ 


tetrandria- monogynia’ clafs of plants, — 
the corolla whereof confifts o! a fingle 
petal; the tube is cylindric, end longer 
than the cup; the limb is divided into | 
four parts, patent, reflex, ard obtufe; — 
the fiuit confifts of two oblong capfules, — 
growing together, gibbous or one fide, 
plane on the other, and each of them — 
having 


At prefentit © 
is made in| England from whale-oil. ofany | 
kind, the fettlings of our oilmen’s larger | 
veflels particularly, which are boiled with — 
a lixivium.of a german pot-ath, or pearl- — 
-- afhes, till whiteand firms and after fe- — 


The procefs is: ewly,. but it requires — 


Its virtuesare emol- © 


. 
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having two horns or points; the feeds 
are fingle and roundifh. 
SPERMATIC, in anatomy, fomething 
belonging to the {perm or feed. 
The {permatic veffels, called alfo vafa 
preparantia, are certain velfels appointed 
for bringing the blood to the tefticles, 
&c. to be fecreted and prepared into feed, 
and for carrying: back again the blood re- 
maining after the fecretion is effected. The 
{permatic veffels are twe arteries and as 
many veins, The fpermaticarteriesarife, 
by a very narrow origin, from the fore 
part of the trunk of the aorta, below the 
emulgents : their itruéture is very gee 
lar, in that, contrary to thefabric of all 
other arteries, which are largeft_at their 
exit from the trunk, thef are fmalleft at 
their origin, and grow (bigger in their 
progrefs towards the teltes ; by this means 
-the blood receives a check at its firft 
going off -for thofe parts, which dif- 
pofes it for the future changes, &c. it is 
topafs thro’. The fame end.is anfwered 
in quadrupeds, by having thele arteries 
curled and contorted intheir paflage, like 
a fcrew. The reafon why nature has 
taken another method in man, Mr, 
Cowper obferves, is, that in this cafe the 
abdominal mufcles muft have been larger 
than they are; by which means the in- 
teftines would have been frequently let 
down into the fcrotum ;_ an inconvenience 
which quadrupeds are fecured from, by 
the horizontal pofition of their bodies. 
The {permatic arteries, in their progrefs, 


meeting with the {permatic veins, enter — 


together with them the inner lamella of 
the peritoneum; where infinuating into 
the duplicature of the procefs, and being 
cloathed therewith, they pafs on to with- 
in three or four fingers breadth of the tef- 
ticles, where they divide into two un- 
equal branches, the biggeft of which goes 
to the tefticle, and is Fiributed therein ; 
and the leffer in the para(tata or epididy - 
mis. See the articles ARTERY, TEs- 
TICLE, and PARASTATS. 

The {permatic veins take the fame courfe 
with the arteries, only a little above the 
tefticles they fplit into feveral branches, 
which uniting, form a plexus, called 
the corpus pampiniforme, or pyrami- 
dale, The blood returned by the fper- 
matic veins, is delivered on the right fide 
to the cava, and on the left into the emul- 
gent vein. Their nerves arife from the 
plexes of the pelvis and of the loins, 
Sce Vein, Nerves, Corpus, &e. 
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SPERMATOCELE, in medicine and 
furgery, the fame with the cirfocele, 
or hernia varicofa, See CiRSOCELE. 

SPERMATOPOEA, the name given to 
fuch medicines as are fuppofed to increafe 
the femen. : 

SPEY, a river of Scotland, which, running 
north eaft, through Badenoch and Murs 
ray, falls into the German fea, eaft of 
the firth of Murray, 

SPEZIA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Genoa, fituated on a bay of the 
Tulcan fea, fifty miles fouth eaft of Genoa. 

SPHACELUS, in furgery and medicine, 
an abfolute and perfeét corruption or 
death of the parts; whereby it is-diftin- 
guifhed from a gangrene, which is that 
very great and dangerous degree of in- 
flammation, wherein the parts affeéted: 
begin to corrupt and put on a ftate of 
putrefaction. See GANGRENE. 

In cafes of a perfeé& {phacelus, or mor- 
tification, wherein the parts are become ~ 
abfolutely dead, and~ wholly without 
fenfe, and foft fo as to retain the impref- 
fions of one’s finger-end, and are: plainly 
fetid and corrupted, al] the medicines in 
the world will be infufficient to reftore 
the parts to life again; and all that-re- 
mains to be dofte, is the one miferable 
remedy for preferving the reft of the body, 
by cutting off that part, to prevent the 
mortification from fpreading farther. A 
different method, however, 1s to be taken 
in this operation, according to the degree 
of the fymptoms and the parts affeéted. If 
only fome extremity of the fuot, tar- 
fus, metatarfus, ancle, or inflep, or one 
ly the bare fkin, and fat are fphacelat- 
ed, the whole foot, in that cafe, ought 
not to be amputated, but preferving 
the limb entire, the furgeon is only 
to remove that part which is vitiated: 
and Heifter’s opinion is, that this is 
frequently beft of all done by fuppu- 
ration; or elfe by cauftic medicines, 
When it is to be done by fuppura- 
tion that is to be brought on as faft 
as poffible; and when it is done, the 
cruft or efchar, of the ulcer is to be fap- 
purated from the found parts with proper 
caution. To haften effeftually a fuppu- 
ration in thefe cafes, nothing is fo fer- 
viceable as the making numerous long 
and deep fearifications near the found 
parts; and afterwards the incifed parts 
are to be well anointed with the common 
digeftive ointment, and after that treat- 
ed with the balfami¢ cataplafms and fo- 
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cafions.- A fomentation alfo ferviceablein 


- thefe cafes, is made by mixing, ina quart ; 


of a decofion of fcordium, or of barley- 
water, vinepar of rue, fix ounces; {pi- 
rit of wine with venice-treacle, four 


> e- ountes 3 and an ounce or two ounces of 

“<scommon falt; this is to be applied hot, . 

with compreffes, to the incifed part, and - 

£ frequent! repeated till the diforder ap- 
“pears to (i 


read nofarther, which is known 
to be the cafe, when the tumour’of the vi- 
tiated part fubfides, and the edges of the 


> found part become tumid all round ; and 


the fecond’ or third day after this, a fup- 
puration is ufually formed, and the found 
parts become gradually feparated from the 
vitiated, After this, to foften and pro- 


‘mote a fpeedy feparation. of the efchar, 
» the following cataplafm is always found 


highly ferviceable: take of fcordium, 


two handfuls ; mallows, marfh-mallows, 


and henhane, of each one handful; la- 
venders flowers half a handful: let thefe 
be boiled to the confiftence of a cataplafm 
in vinegar or oxycrate ; and when in that 
ftate, add to them three ounces of the 
flour of linfeed, one ounce of linfeed-oil, 
and two ounces of fal armoniac, ‘This is 
to be applied warm over the whole, and 
is to be retained in that condition, as 
long as fhaltbe found neceflary, by means 
of a brick boiled in water, and applied 
wtapped ina linen-cloth, or fome other 
like means, See the articles SUPPURA- 
TION and FOMENTATION. 

After thefe medicines have been ufed, 
and the whole furrounding fkin is gently 
tumefied with rednefs, a ctuft or efchar 
is then formed by degrees, and the found 
fiefh begins to feparate from the reft; by 
this we know that the diforder has done 
{preading, and that an entire fuppuration 
of the viiiated parts will very fhortly fol- 
low, When this feparation thews itfelf 
beginning, it fhould be promoted as much 
as poffible, bx dreffing the part with the 


common digeitive, either alone, or mix-. 


ed with venice-treacle, which muft be re- 
tained on between the found and the dead 
parts. To make way for this, it is fome- 
times neceffary to divide them a little by 
the lancet ; and when that is done, and 
the dreffing has been applied, the before- 
defcribed cataplafm fhould be Jaid on 
warm; and in all the fucceeding dreff- 
ings, whatever is found loofe of the dead 
part mult be carefully removed. And if 


- it be neceffary, frem the adhefion of the 
Vitiated parts to the found, to ule the {cif- 
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always to be done with very little eithe 
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of patn or danger; it will then be proper, 
to drefs the part with the digeftive, and a 
plafter of diachylon, or the like, over it, 
till the corrupted parts are entirely caft 
off, and the ulcer appears perfe@lly well 
cleanfed, and the cure is then eafily per- 
feéted in the common way, - 
This is the gentler and moft common 
method : fome furgeons, however, from 
the tedioufnefs of it, have recourfe di- 
reétly, im thefe cafes, to the cauftic. They 
anoint either the edges only, or elfe the 
whole of the corrupted part, every day 
with butter of antimony, or the caultic- 
ftone liquified, till the living parts are 
furrounded by a fort of efchar, applying 
afterwards the cataplafms before defcrib- 
ed, or others of the fame kind, to pre- 
vent the diforder from fpreading, and to_ 
make the corrupted parts feparate from 
the found: the corrofive lixivium of 
Boerhaave is greatly in repute, and much | 
ufed on thofe oceafions ; it is made of 
three ounces of very ftrong quick-lime, © 
mixed with nine ounces of pot-afhes, firft 
ground feparately to powder, and after-_ 
wards mixed, adding a little water; they | 
are then to be put intoa glafs-veflel, and 
fet in a cellar, to run by deliquium, 
As foon as they are found to become fluid, — 
the matter muft he put into a filtre of 
coarfe paper, and the clear liquor that 
runs through, muft be kept for ufe, It 
is to be ufed by dipping a brufh, or fea-. 
ther into it, or rubbing it over the part — 
affeted, once or twice a day} or fine 
linen-rags may be wetted with it, and 
applied all over the part, not forgetting, 
however, at the fame time, the ule of the 
fore-mentioned catapla(m : this applica- 
tion is to be continued till the corrupted 
matter begins to caft off in cruftsor {cales ; 
and when this is the cafe, it muft be 
dreffed with the common digeftive ; and, 
when perfectly cleanfed, healed with a 
vulnerary balfam. 
Another cauftic highly commended by 
Bellofte in thefe cafes, is made by diffolv- 
ing one part of crude mercury, in two 
parts either of fpirit of nitre, or of aqua 
fortis : this is to be rubbed over the parts 
as the former, and will occafion a fpeedy 
feparation. 
Finally, when the fphacelus is fo deeply . 
affixed in-any partvof the upperor lower 
extremity, that it has penetrated through | 
the mufcles fo far as the bone, and has ei- 
ther refilted the force of all medicines, a 
the 


ae i eld | 

‘the proper time for applying them has 

’ been neglected, in this cafe, to preferve 

the reft of the body, the injured part mutt 
be amputated. See AMPUTATION, 

_SPHAERANTHUS, in botany, a genus 

' - of the fyngenefia-polygamia-neceffaria 

' clafs of plants, the general corolla’ where- 
of confitts of hermaphrodite corollulz in 
the center, and the female ones in the 
verge of the flower; the proper herma- 
phrodite one is monopetalous, funnel- 
fhaped, and open, and quinquifid at the 

‘ limb ; there is fcarce any female corolla; 
there is no pericarpium ; the receptacle is 
naked; the feed is fingle, oblong, and 

* naked. 

SPH ZROCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia cla(s of plants, confifting 
of foliaceous matter, expanded on the 
ground and producing-very large and ob- 
vious fruétifications. Dr. Hill thinks it 
probable, that the male flowers are pro- 

- duced on feparatée plants from the female, 
and have not been difcovered to belong to 
the fame fpecies ; no male parts of fruc- 
tification are defcribed to us ; the female 
parts confift of a tubulated and inflated 
vagina, within which are contained a 
large globular capfule, containing a great 
number of fmall, loofe feeds. 

SPHAEROMACHIA, coatpomayie, in an- 
tiquity, a particular kind of boxing, 
wherein the combatants had balls of ftone, 
or lead, in their hands, which were call- 
ed epaipat; hence the feventh part of the 
gymnafium, where this exercife was prac- 
tifed, was called the fpherifterium. 

SPHAGNUM, in botany, a genus of the 
cryptogamia-mufcorum clafs of plants, 
confifting of ftalks furnithed with leaves, 
and of capfules, in fome refpeéts refemb- 

~ ling thofe of the bryum, but without any 
calyptra, and ftanding on fo fhort pe- 
dicles, that they do not appear to haveany. 
Dr. Hill fays, that the pedicles which 
fupport the capfules, grow in many of 
the fpecies from the fummits of the ftalk ; 
but Linneus fuppofes it to be fo in all, 
and makes it a part of the generical cha- 
ratter. : 

SPHENOIDAL sururg, in anatomy, a 

' future thus called from its encompsfiing 
the os fphenoides, which it feparates from 
the os frontis, the os petrofum, and the os 
occipitis, See SKULL, and the nextarticle. 

SPHENOIDES, or Os cRUCIFORME, 

' jn anatomy, the feventh bone of the cra- 
nium, or fkull. See SKULL. 

This bone is fixed in manner of a wedge 
among the other bones of the craniam, 
4 
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and ferves as a bafis, as it were, to fupport my 
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. feveral of them, and fome of thofe of the 
upper jaw : the figure of this bone is ve- 
ry irregular; in its upper part is feen the - 


~ fellaequina, or turcica, under which there 


is a finus; this is fometimes double, an 
opens into the noftrils ; fometimes jit, 
totally wanting: it is called the fphe 
noidal finus. The fphenoides has thie 
teen apophyfes; fix of them are internal, 


and are placed near the fellaequina; and 
the other feven are external ; four of thefe 
are of a pterygoide form, and thence —; 


’ named pterygoide apopliyfes; two of the 
other three are very {mall and ftyloide, © 
and the feyenth is placed under the vomer: 
there are alfo three foflz, or cavities, in. 


this bone, one in the fella equina, and a 
~ the other between the pterygoide apo- 7 


phyfes. iad 

SPHENOPHARYNGZEUS, in anatomy, ~ 
a pair of mufcles, called alfo the pterygo- ; 
pharingeus, See PrERYGOID£US. 

SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 
a mufcle of the larynx. It defeends from 

‘ ground flefhy origination, near the root 
of a procefs of the os {phenoides, and. 
from thence runs obliquely to the uvula, 
and is inferted into its hinder and upper 
part, where it joins its’ partner. It 

’ ferves to draw the uvpla upwards and 
backwards, and hinders the mafticated 

’ aliment from paffing into the foramina 
narium, in deglutition. 

SPHERE, /phara, coaipa, is a folid con- 
tained under one uniform round furface, 
fuch as would be formed by the revo- 

* Jution of a circle about a diameter there~ 

- of, as anaxis. Thusthecircle AE BD 
(plate CCLVIII. fig. 3. n° 3.) revolv- 
ing about the diameter A B, will gene- 
rate a {phere, whofe furface will be form. 
ed by the circumference of the-ircle. 
Definitions. 1, The center and axis of a 
fpbere, are the fame as the center and 
diameter of the generating circle: andas 
a circle has an indefinite number of dia- 
meters, fo a fphere may be confidered as 
having alfo an indefinite number of dia- 

"meters, round any one of which the phere 
‘may be conceived to be generated. 2. 
Circles of the fphere are thofe circles de- 
{cribed on its furface, by the motions of 
the extremities of the chords E D, FG, 
IH, @c. at right angles to AB; the 
diameters of which circles are equal to 
thofe chords, 3. The poles of a circle 
on the fphere, are thofe points on its fur- 
face, equally diflant from the circumfe- 
rence of that circle: thus A and B are 

the 
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. the poles of the circles deferibed on the 
{phere by the ends of the ehords ED, 
FG, IH,.&c.. 4. A great circle of the 
{phere is one equally diftant from both 
its poles; as that defcribed by the extre- 

_ amities of the diameter ED, which is 
equally diftant from both its poles A and 
B. 5. Leffer circles.of the {phere are thofe 
which are unequally diftant from both 
their poles; as thole defcribed by the ex- 

Atremities.of the chords FG, HI, &c. be- 
caule unequally diftant from their poles 
A and B. - See the article CIRCLE. 
Axioms. 1, The diameter of every great 
circle paffes through the center of the 
Sphere; but the diameters of all Jeffer 
-cirgles do not pafs through the fame cen- 
ter: hence alfo. the center of the fphere is 
sthe.common center ofall the great.circles. 
2. Every feétion of a {phere by a plane, 

_asacircle. 3. A {phere is divided into 
two equal parts, or hemifpheres, by the 
plane of every great circle ; and into two 
‘unequal parts, called fegments, by the 
plane of every leffer circle. 4. The pole 
of every great circle is.9o° diftant from 
it on the furface of the {phere ; and.no 
two great circles can have a common 
pole, «5. The poles of a great circle are 
the two extremities of that diameter of 
the fphere, which is perpendicular to the 
plane of that circle. 6. A plane pafling 
through three points on the furface ot 
the fphere, equally diftant from any of 
the poles of a great circle will be parallel 
to the plane Bo greatcircle. 7. The 
thorteft diftance between two points, on 
the furface of a {phere, is the arch of a 
great circle paffing through thefe points. 

_ 8. If one great circle meets another, the 
angles on either fide are fupplements to 
each other ; and every fpherical angle is 
Jefs than 180°. 9. If two circles inter- 
fect each other, the oppofite angles are 
equal, so. All circles on the fphere, 
having the fame pole, are cut into fimi- 
Jar arches, by great circles paffing through 
that pole. 

Properties of the SPHERE. 1. All {pheres 
are to one another as the cubes of their 
diameters. 2, The furface of a Sphere 
is equal to four times the area of one of 
ils great circles, as is demonftrated by 
Archimedes in his book Of the Sphere 
and Cylinder, lib, i. prop. 37. hence, to 
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_ ther deferibed by the refpective radii HF, 
_circles defcribed by the -refpeétive radii 


_ the triangle DAC, is one third part of 
_ the cylinder, generated by the fquare 
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prop. 2. the area of a given {phere 
CEBD (ibid. 0% 3.) is equal sh 
of a circle, whofe radius is equal to the 
diameter of the {phere BC. ‘Therefore, 
having meafured the circle deferibed with 
the radius BC, this will give the fur- 
face.of the {phere. 3. The fallidity of a 
fphere is equa] to the furface multiplied 
into one third ofthe radius ; or, a {phere 
is equal,.to two thirds of its circum{crib- 
ing cylinder, having its bafe equal to a 
great circle of the fphere. Let ABEC 
(ibid. n®& 3, and 4.) be the quadrant of | 
a circle, and ABDC the circum{cribed | 
f{quare, equal twice the triangle ADC: 
by the revolution of the figure about the 
right line A-C, as an axis, a lemifphere 
will be generated by the quadrant, a cy- 
linder of the fame,bafe and height of the 
fquare, and a cone by the triangle: Jet 
thefe three be cut any how by the plane 
HF, parallel to the bafe AB; and the | 
fe&tion of the cylinder will be a circle, 
whofe radius is FH ; in the hemifphere, 
a circle whofe sadius is FE; and inthe 
cone, a circle of the radius FG. But | 
EA? (= HF?) —EF?*+FA?*+ but 
AF?*=FG2, becaunfe AC = CD; and 
therefore HF * — EF*+F G?; orthe — 
circle of the radius HF, is equal to a © 
circle of the radius EF, together with a — 
circle of the radius GF: and fince this | 
is true every where, all the circles toge- — 


that is the cylinder, are equal to all the © 


EF and FG, that is, to the hemifphere 
and cone taken together. But by Euclid, 
lib. xii. prop. 10. the cone generated by 


BC, whence it follows, that the hemi- © 
fphere generated by the rotation of the 
quadrant ABEC, is equal tothe re- © 
maining two thirds of the cylinde, and — 
that the whole {phere is two thirds of the + 
cylinder circum{cribed about it, Hence 
it follows, that a {phere is equal toa cone 
whofe height is equal to the femi-dameter — 
of the fphere, and its bafe equal to the 
fuperficies of the fphere, or to thearea of — 
four great circles of the fphere, or to 
that of a circle, whofe radius is equal to 
the diameter of the fphere. See CONE, 
CIRCLE, CYLINDER, Ge. * 


find the fuperficies of any {phere, we have 
this eafy rule; let the area of a great 
circle be multiplied by 4, and the product 
will be the fuperficies: or, according to 
Euclid, lib, vi, prop..20, and lib, xii, 


Circles of the SPHERE. See CiRCLI. 
Projeéction of the SPHERE. See PROJECTION. © 
Seétor or fegment of a SPHERE, See the 
articles SecTOR and SEGMENT. 
SPHERE, in aftronomy, that concate orb, 
or 


oP 
or expanfe, which invefts oug globe, and 
in which the heavenly bodies appear to 
be fixed, and’at an’ equal diftance from 
the eye. 
The better to determine the places of the 
heavenly bodies in the fphere, feveral 
circles arefuppofed to be defcribed on the 
furface thereof, hence called'the circles of 
the {phere : of thefe, fome are called great 
circles, as the equinoétial, ecliptic, me- 
ridian, @¢.. and others, fmall circles, as 
the tropics, parallels, &c, See each un- 
deriits proper article. : 
Armillary SPHERE. See the article AR- 
MILLARY SPHERE. 
SPHERE of aéfivity of a body, isthat de- 
terminate {pace or extent to which, and 
no-farther, the effluvia continually emitted 
from: that body, reach; and where they 
Operate, according to their nature. See 
the article POWER. 
SPHERICAL ANGLE, TRIANGLE, and 
TRIGONOMETRY, See ANGLE, TRI- 
ANGLE, and TRIGONOMETRY. 
SPHERICS, is that part of geometry which 
treats of the pofition' and menfuration of 
arches of circles, deferibed on the furface 
of afphere, See the article SPHERE. 
SPHEROID, in geometry, a folid, ap- 
proaching to the figure of a {phere. 
The fpheroid is generated by the entire 
revolution of a femi-ellipfis about its axis. 
See the-article ELLipsis. 
Thus, if the femi-ellipfis A HF B (plate 
CCLIX, fig. x. n° 1.) be fuppofed to 
revolve round its traniverfe axis AB, 
it will. generate the oblong fpheroid 
AHFBC. Now as all circles are as 
the{quares defcribed upon their radii ; 
that is, the circle of the radius E H, is 
to the circle of the radius EG, as C F* 
toC D2, becauleEH:EG::CF:CD; 
and fince it is fo every where, all the cir- 
cles defcribed with the refpeétive radii 
ER, (that is, the fpheroid made by the 
rotation of the femi-ellipfis AF B about 
the axis AB) will be to all the circles 
defcribed by the refpeftive radii EG, 
(that is, the {phere defcribed by the rota- 
tion of the femi-circle A DB on the axis 
AB) as FC? toCD7?; thatis, as the 
{pheroid is to the {phere on the fame axis, 
fo is the other axis of the generating 
ellipfis to'the fquare of the diameter or 
axis of the fphere: and this holds 
whether the fpheroid’ be formed by a 
revolution around the greater or leffer 
axis. 
Hence it appears, that the half of the 
fpheroid, formed by the rotation’ of the 
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fpace A HF C, around’ the'axis' A'C, is 
double: of the cone’ generated by’ tte 
triangle AFC, about the fame axis. 
Hence,’ alfo, is evident the meafure of 
the fegments of the’ fphetoid, cut\ by 
planes perpendicular to the axis: for the 
fegment of the fpheroid, made by’ the 
rotation of the {pace AN HE round 'the 
axis AE, is to'the fegment of the {phere, 
having the fame axis AC} and made by 
the rotation of the fegment of the circle 
AMGE, asCF* toCD~. But the 
meafure of this folid may be found’ with 
lefs trouble by this analogy; viz. as 
BE:AC+EB::: fois thecone gene- 
rated by the rotation’ of the triangle 
AHE round the axis AE: to the fep- 
ment of the fphere made by the rotation 
of the fpace AN HE round’ the fame 
axis AE, as is demonftrated by Archi- 
medes of conoids and’ fpheroids, prop. 
34. ‘This agrees as well to the oblate as 
to the oblong fpheroid; 
SPHERE and SEGMENT. 
A {pheroid is alfo equal to' two thirds of 
its circumfcribing cylinder. See the ar= 
ticles CYLINDER and Frustum. 
As tothe fuperficies of a {pheroid, Mr, 
Huygens gives the two following con- 
ftruétions’ in his‘ Horolog. Ofcill, For 
defcribing a circle equal to the fuperficies 
of an oblong and prolate fpheroid: 1. 
Let an oblong fpheroid be generated by 
the rotation of the ellipis ADBE, (i. 
n° 2.) about its tranfverfé axis AB, and 
let DE be its conjugate; make DF 
equal to CB, or let F be one of the fo- 
ci, and draw BG parallel to FD, and 
about the point G, with the radius BG, 
deferibe an arch, BHA, of a circle; 
then between the femi-conjugate CD, 
and a right line equal to DE + the arch 
AH B, find a mean proportional, and 
that will be the radius of a circle equal 
to the fuperficies of the oblong fpheroid. 
2. Let a prolate fpheroid be generated 
by the rotation of the ellipfis ADBE 
(ibid. 0° 3.) about its conjugate axis 
AB. Let F be one of the foci, and 
biffeéet CF in-G, and let AG B be the 
curve of the common parabola. whofe 
bafe is the conjugate diameter A B, and 
axis CG, Then if between the tranf- 
verfe axis DE, anda right line equal 
to the curve AGB of the parabola, a- 
mean proportional be taken, the fame 
will be the radius of a circle equal tothe 
furface of that prolate fpheroid. 
For the fpherordical figure of the earth, 
and the difference this muftoccafion in 
the 


See the articles 
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the meridional parts, ufed in the proje 
tion of Mercator’s.chart, fee the article 
EarTu and MERIDIONAL. thst 
SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied. to a kind of circular mufcles, or 
muf(cles in form of rings, which ferve to 
clofe and draw up feveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent»the excretion of the 
contents: thus the {phinéter of the.anus 
clofes the extremity of the inteftinum 
re&tum, It has its origin from the bot- 
tom of the os coceygis, and the’ fkin 
that is under this bone; and its fibres, 
from hence feparating every way from 
one another, and furrounding the anus 
_ in every part, afcend afterwards in men 
into the lower part of the bulb of the 
urethra, or into the, acceleratores mufcles 
which furround this bulb, and are there 
terminated. . In women,. they are in- 
_ferted into the lower part of the vagina 
of the uterus, Many fibres alfo defcend 
from the interior and lower part. of the 
_ os pubis, near the fynchondrofis 5; and 
- forming a body of,an oval figure, and of 
_ the breadth of a man’s thumb, they fur- 
round the extremity of the rectum; and 
when they act, have the fame effe&, of 
_ drawing it together and clofing its there 
are indeed but few merely circular, or 
. annular fibres, fuch as are ufually {aid to 
_ compofe the fphinéter, obferved in diflec- 
tion. See the article Anus, 
The fphin&er of the bladder is compofed 
of a feries of tranfverfe’ fibres running 
crofswife, under the ftrait fibres of the 
neck of the,bladder, in.form of a circle, 
and (erving to clofe it, to prevent. the in- 
voluntary difcharge of the urine. In 
"men this is conneéied to the fibres of the 
intefinum rectum, and in women to thole 
of the vagina, See BLADDER. 

The f{phinécier gulz, or, as it is other- 
_ wife called, the oefophageus, is a fingle 
mufele, which ferves for the conftriétion 
of the pharynx, . This rifes on’ each 
fide of the os hyoides, and the thyroide, 
and the cricoide of. the larynx, which 
furrounds the hinder part of the gule, 
See the article PHARYNX, 

The {phinSter of the pupil of the eye ap- 
pears upon the pofterior furface of the 
uvea when its blackne(s is cleared away, 
and is formed of circular fibres for con- 
_ traétion, as the ciliary fibres are for the 
dilatation of the pupil. See Eve, 
The {phin&ter of the. vagina is compofed 
of a feries of mufcular fibres arifing from 
the {phin&ter of the anus, and furrounds 
the orifice of the vigina ; after which it 


For the fphinéter of the lips, fee the ar- 
ticle CONSTRICTOR. 
SPHINX, cquyé, in fculpture, &c, a figure 
or reprefentation of. a monfter of that 
name, famed among the antiients, now 
moftly ufed as an ornament in gardens, 
terraces, @c, Itis reprefented with the 
head and breafts of a woman, the wings 
of a bird, the claws of a liom, and a 
relt of the body like a dog. It .is fup- 
-pofed to have been engendered by Ty- 
phon, and {ent by. Juno to be revenged 
on the Thebans, Its office, they fay, . 
was to propofe dark enigmaitical quef= 
tions to all paflers by; and if they did! 
not give the explication thereof, to de- 
vour them, It made horrible ravages, 
as the ftory goes, on a mountain’ near 
Thebes, and:could not by any means be 
deftroyed, till after OEdipus had folved 
the following riddle, .** What animal is 
it that in the morning walks on four legs, — 
at noon on two, and at night on three?” | 
‘The anfwer was $* Man.” | W 
Among the Egyptians, the fphinx was 
the fymbol of religion, by reafon of the 
obicurity of its myfteries: andvon the | 
fame account the Romans placed a fphinx?) 
in the porch of their temples. 
SPICA virernis,:a ftar of the fir mag- | 
nitude, in the conftellation, virgo. » Its 
place isin the more foutherly hands. -Ets 
longitude, according to Mr. Flamfteed, © 
is 19° 31’ 22: its lat. 2° a/ 59” fouth. 
SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug: that 
has hot and pungent qualities: fuch are — 
_ pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves, &c.. See the articles AROMa- | 
Tic, PEPPER, &e. i 2 
Some alfo apply the word to divers other 
medicinal drugs brought from the. eaft ; 
as fena, caffia, frankincenfe, @c, See © 
the article Sena, @&e, 
SPICE-ISLANDS, fituated in the Eaft-In- 
dies. See the articles BanDa, Mo-_ 
LUCCA-ISLANDS, and CEYLON. 
SPIDER, aranea, in zoology, an infect 
of aroundifh or elliptic figure, having 
eight eyes placed on the hinder part .of 
the thorax, and having alfo eight legs, 
This creature bas a power of {pinning. 
See the article WEB. vi 
The f{pecies of {piders are very nume- 
rous; but authors have made them more 
fo, by admitting among them other in- 
fe&ts of a very different genera, 
SPIDER-WORT, in botany. See the article 
PHALANGIUM, i | 
SPIEL, in the gla(s-trade, an iron-infizu-_ 
ment, | 
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ment, hooked at the end and pointed, 
with which the workmen take the metal 
up out of the melting-pots, for proofs or 
sey, to fee whether it be fit for work. 
PIGELBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, capital of the 
county of Spigelburg: eaft long. 9° 25’, 
north fat. 52% 6’. 
SPIGELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
» pentandria-monogynia clas of plants, 
the corolla whereof confiftts of a fingle 
petal, of the thape of a funnel: the tube 
is much longer than the cup, and is nar- 
rower below than above: the pericar- 
pium confifts of two globofe fruits, grow- 
ing together, and fituated on the cup: 
the feeds are roundifh very fmall, and 
numerous. f 
SPIGNEL, in botany, the englifh name of 
the plant athamanta. See the article 
ATHAMANTA, 
SPIGNO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Monferrat : fituated fixty miles fouth- 
eaft of Turin, 
SPIKE, or oil of Spike, a name given to 
an effential oil diftilled from lavender, 
and much uled by the varnifh-makers and 
the painters in enamel, and of fome ule 
in medicine. It is brought from Pro- 
vence, and other parts of France, where 
the lavender is called afpic, and thence 
came the name of oil of fpike. ‘This oil, 
when in perfeétion, is very limpid ; of a 
pleafant yellowifh colour; very fragrant ; 
poffeffing, in an eminent degree, the pe- 
culiar fmell generally admired in the 
flowers. . In medicine it is ufed, both 
externally and internally, in paralytic 
and lethargic complaints, rheumatic 
pains, and debilities of the nervous fyf- 
tem. The dofe is from one drop to five 
or fix; but our artificers, in their varni« 
fhes, ufe more of this oil than the apo- 
thecaries do: and wanting it ata cheap 
rate, they have taught the druggifts, who 
ufed to import and fellit to them, fo 
many ways of adulterating it, that at pre- 
fent it is {carce any where to be met with 
genuine ; and fo coarfe an ingredient as 
common oil of turpentine is ufed’as the 
bafis of all the counterfeits: they alfo 
fometimes adulterate it with {pirit of wine, 
But both thefe cheats are eafily difcover- 
ed: that mixed with {pirit of wine may 
be known by only mixing the whole with 
water, in which cafe the water, uniting 
with the fpirit, leaves the oil at the top 
alone: that mixed with oil of turpentine, 
is difcovered by burning a fpoontul of it ; 
for the genuine oil of {pike burns with a 
VoL. IV. 
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clear flame and without fmoke, and its. 
fmell, while burning, is very fragrant; 
whereas, when there is oil of turpentine, 
mixed, it burns more furioufly, emits a 
thick {moke, and is of a very bad {mell. 
This oil is diftilled from the fmaller {pes 
cies of lavender, in the common way, 
by the alembic, See LaVANDULA. 


SPIKENARD, zardus, in botany, See 


the article NARDUS, 


Ploughman’s SPIKENARD, in botany, the, 


fame with the conyza, or flea-bane, 
See the article Conyza. 


SPIKING up the ordonance, a fea-phrafe, 


ufed for fatening a quoin with {pikes to 
the deck clofe to the breech of the carri-. 
ages of great guns, that they may keep 
clofe and firm to the fhip’s fides, and not 
get loofe when the fhip rolls, and by that 
means endanger the breaking out of a 
butt head ofa plank, See QuOIN. © 


SPILIMBERGO, a town of Italy, in the 


territory of Venice, and province of 
Friuli, fituated forty-five miles north of 
Venice. 


SPILSBY, a market-town of Lincoln- 


fhire; fituated twenty-feven miles eaft of 
Lincoln, 


SPINA BIFIDA, in anatomy, a parting. 


of the fpinal proceffes into two rows 
the exiftence of fuch a cafe is doubted, 
See the article Spine. 


SPINA VENTOSA, in furgery and medicine, 


that f{pecies of corruption of the bones. 
which takes its rife in the internal parts, 
and by degrees enlarges the bone, and 
raifes 1t into a tumour, and which, when 
it happens to children, is termed by 
Severinus, and many others, paedarthro- 
caces. See the articles PHDARTHRO- 
caces and Tumour, 
In the fpina ventofa, the caries or ero- 
fion of the bone, is, according to Hei- 
fter, occafioned by a depravity of the 
contained fluids, and generally arifes. 
fpontaneoufly, or without any external 
caufes: nor does it begin upon the fure 
face of the bone, but between its lamella, 
or elfe in its internal cavity ; from thence 
it extends, by degrees, to the external 
parts; and at length either affects the 
whole bone or a greater or {mailer part 
of it ; expanding itfelf to different widths, 
and rifing to a tumour which is fome- 
times hard and without pain, and at 
other times feels as if it were filled with 
wind : it is attended with a greater or 
leffer degree of pain, pricking and fhoot- 
ing; at laft it grows réd, and is ac- 
companied with other bad fymptoms till 
i7 N the 
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. the difordered bone, being by degrees’ 
corroded, the common integuments, and 
other [ofter parts that lay over it, remain- 
ing at firft intire, partake of the difor- 
der; then foul ulcers of a very terrible 
fort break out. When tumours of the 
bone are hard, and the foft parts about 
them are'not inflated, but free from red- 
nefs, inflammation, and pain, as is very 
frequently the cafe in ricketty diforders, 
the bad fymptoms jult defcribed feldom 
come on: this is properly the pedarthro- 
caces¢ but'the painful, red, inflated tu- 
mours, happening equally to children 
and to adults, are the fpina ventofa. It 
differs from a caries, by being attended 
with tumour; and from an exoftofis, as 
this latter is an excrefcence of the bone, 
whether attended with erofion or not. 
See the articles Cartes, RicK£TS, Ex- 
OSTOSIS, Ge, 

The {pina ventofa generally begins about 
the heads or epiphy {es of the larger bones, 
where they are molt tender and fpongy, 
and where the noxious matter may not 
only have fufficient room to lodge in the 
cellular faubftance, but where it will allo 
meet with the leaft refiftance in foftening 

-and expanding the parts. The os fron- 
tis is fubje€t to diforders of this kind in 
venereal cafes; and it is frequently fitu- 
ated in the bones of the neck, face, and 
breaft. , 

‘Though this diforder ufually arifes from 
internal, yet it is fometimes found to be 
owing to external caufes, efpecially. in 
perfons conftitutionally addi@ed to a 
diforder of this kind; when the veffels 
between the lamellz of the bone, or in 
the medulla itlelf, are by a blow, fall, 
or other external violence, injured or 
torn, But the proximate caufe of this 
diforder is either a colletion, or con- 
géftion, of a vifcid and thick, or of an 
acrimonious and corroding humour ; or 
an inflammation arifing in the medulla, 
or in the fubftance or cells of the bone 
degenerating into an abfcefs, and form- 
ing an ichor or pus. The colleStion of 
vifcid and pituitous matter, and the ex- 
panfion of the bones, fometimes happens 
without pain ; but the erofion of the parts 
can never happen without the moft acute 
pains. When the internal parts of the 
bones only are affeéted by this diforder, 
the pain does not increafe upon external 
preffare, When the pain encreafes upon 
external preffure, the external parts are 
Brought mto confent; and when this 
happens, the periofteum, and parts whith 
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furround it, with the fubftance of the 
bone, and. tunica cellularis, enlarge; 
from whence a fenfation frequently.arifes 
as if the parts were filled with air or 
wind, i 
A {pina ventofa, ftriftly fo called, is by 
Heifter divided intosthree degrees: the 
firft is, when the patient complains of a 
grievous pain in the bone, which feems 
to him to proceed from the medulla. At 
this time there is no external pain nor tu- 
mour, In this ftate the difeafe is con- 
fined to the internal part of the bone. 
The fecond degree of the difeafe is, when 
after the pains.a tumour appears upon the 
face of the bone, either hard or foft, and 
as it were windy, with external pain 
more or lefs, The third degree is, 
when after all the fymptoms, an abfcefs 
is formed in the tumour, which either 
burfts fpoptaneoufly or is opened with the 
knife, and difcharges a fetid ichor, or 
purulent matter, fmelling like rank but- 
ter or lard. 
There are two methods of treating this 
diforder: one fuited to the two, milder 
degrees of it, and the other to the more 
violent ftate of it. In the milder flages, 
Heifter direéts that the acrimony of the 
blood be correéted by large draughts 
of the.decoctions of the woods with the 
china and farfaparilla roots: that the. 
parts affeéted be fumigated with the 
fteam of decoftions of aromatic herbs; 
and twice a day, in the intermediate 
times, that the part be rubbed over with 
mercurial ointment, and afterwards co- 
vered with the common mercurial pla 
ter. Mercurial medicines muft. alfo 
be given internally, according to the 
ftrength of the patient; and {ometimes 
a falivation is neceffary, By ciligently 
purfuing this method for fome weeks, 
the firft and fecond ftages of this difor- 
der may be cured, even where there are 
bony tumours formed ; and the tumours 
may either be reduced, or at leaf 
brought to that ftate, that they will re- 
main as they are without farther increafe 
or without pain, or any farther nconve- 
niency.. But when thefe tumours are fo 
far advanced as to he out of the reach of 
remedies, the pains and .tumeurs. in- 
creafing, and abfcefles forming, there is 
great reafon to fear the entire detruction 
of the bone, If the abfcefs coes not 
busft of itfelf, the furgeon muft aot wait 
for its maturation, but lay the bme bare, 
in the loweft or moft painfal part, 
When the abfcefs is alrea:'y burt, of the 
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- opening is too fmall it muft be enlarged, 
either with the knife or a cauftic; and 
after this feveral holes muft be made in 
the bone with a {mall piercer, perforating 
it into the medulla, to give way for the 
difcharge of the confined matter; and 
when thefe fmall holes are not fufficient, 
a larger muft be made by the trepan, if 
the bone will admit it, 

Whilft this is under cure, the patient muft 
ule, internally, the decoftion of the woods, 
and mild mercurial and antimonial me- 
dicines ; and externally, the wound mult 
be treated with cleanfing and balfamic 
remedies, fuch as decoftions of agrimo- 
ny, fanicle, St. John’s-wort, or birth- 
wort, and eflence of myrrh and aloes, 
which muft be injefted with a fyringe 
twice every day, as may alfo a folution 
of mercurius dulcis, made in plantane- 
water or lime-water. Honey of rofes 
fhould be added, in a {mall quantity, 
to either of the decoétions ufed as effen- 
ces; and after the ufe of them the wound 
fhould be dreffed with the forementioned 
effences, or with thofe of ‘maftich, or 
amber, fpread upon lint, and covered 
with a mercurial or other-plafter. This 
method is to bé continued till the parts 
are healed, The aftual cautery is fome- 
times neceflary to root cut the diforder, 
efpecially when it is only between the 
Jamelle of the bone. See CAUTERY. 
But when all thefe methods are unfuc- 
cefsful, and the part is already too much 
corroded and deftroyed, there is no hope 


of faving it, nor indeed the life of the_ 


patient, by any other means than cutting 
off the limb. When the diforder is fitu- 
ated, however, in fome {mall bone, as 
on the carpus, tarfus, metacarpus, or 
metatarfus, or fingers, it will not be ne- 
ceflary to take off the whole limb, as it 
will frequently fuffice to remove the cor- 
rupt bone alone. In larger bones, 
where the whole bone is not affected, 
but only a part of its external furface is 
difordered, by either a caries or a fpina 
ventofa, the whole limb is by no means 
.to be taken off, but the difeafed part of 
the bone only removed: but when a large 
bone, as the os humeri, tibia, or femur, 
or an intire joint of the arm, knee, or 
foot, is difeafed, there is no remedy but 
amputating it in the found parts juft 
above. 

SPINACHIA, or SPINACIA, SPINACH, 
or SPINAGE, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia-pentandria’clafs of plants: ‘the 
calyx of the male flower is divided into 
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five parts, having no corolla; the calyx 
of the female flower is divided into four 
arts, having no corolla neither: the 
Rivles are four: the feed is fingle, round- 
ifh, and inclofed within the cup, which 
becomes indurated. 
This plant is well enough known in 
food, but has nothing to do in medicine, 
except in counterfeiting the colours of 
fome things of value, as particularly 
giving to Galcoign’s powder the fame 
colour as is given by bezoar; however, 
the leaves of fpinach are, by fome wri- 
ters, clafled among the coolers, 


SPINAL Marrow. See the asticle Mz- 


DULLA SPINALIS, 


SPINALIS, in anatomy, the names of {e- 


veral mufcles, &c. of the fpine, but more 
particularly that of a mufcle on the fide 
of the neck, arifing from the five fupe= 
rior proceffes of the vertebra of the tho- 
rax, and the inferior of the neck; and 
which in its afcent, becoming more flefhy, 
is inferted into the inferior part of the ver- 
tebrae of the neck laterally. It ferves to 
draw the neck backwards, 
Other mufcles of the back, neck, @e. 
called by fome anatomifts {pinalis, are, 
1, thefpinalis cervicis, called by others 
tran{verlalis; 2. fpinalis colli minores, 
are mutcles lying between the fix fpinal 
apophyfes of the neck, and between the 
laft of the neck and the firft of the back, 
called by fome interfpinales. Other 
mufcles of this name are, 3. the {pinalis, 
dorfi, being called by fome, a part of the 
femi-fpinatus; and by others a part of 
the longiffimus dorfi. 4. The fpinalis 
dorfi major, is a pretty long and flen- 
der mufcle, lying upon the lateral parts’ 
of the extremities of the fpinal apophyf{es 
of the back, called, by fome, femi-fpi- 
nalis. 5, Spinales dorfi minores are 
mufcles of two kinds, fome going late- 
rally from the extremity of one fpinal 
apophyfes to another, being often mixed 
with the fhort fafciculi of the {pinalis 
major; the reft lie dire@ly between the 
extremities of two neighbouring fpinal 
apophyfes ; being feparated from thofe 
on the other fide by the fpinal ligament: 
thefe are fometimes termed interf{pinales, 
6 -Spinales, and tranfverfales lumbo- 
rum, are fome fafciculi which run up 
from the fuperior falfe fpines of the os 
facrum, to the lower {pinal apophyfes of 
the loins. See the articles Mus¢Le, 
TRANSVERSALIS, 50, 
For the fpinal neryes, &c, fee the article 
NERVES, Oy ' 
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The fpinal acceffory nerve of Willis, 
is a fort of ninth pair of nerves of the 
neck, arifing from the fpinal marrow, 
about the origin of the third or fourth 
pair, and paffing through the great fora- 
men of the 0s occipitis up into the cra- 

‘nium: it is then joined to the par 
vagum, and coming out of the cranium 
again by the fame aperture, it recedes 
from the par vagum, and is bent back 
to the mufculus fcapule cucullaris or 

” trapezius. 

SPINDLE, in the fea-language, is the 
fmalleft part of the fhips capftan, which 
is betwixt the two decks. The fpindle 
of the jeer-capftan has whelps to heave 
the viol. See the article CaPSTAN. 
The axis of the wheel of a watch or 
clock, is allo called the fpindle. Among 
miners, the fpindle is a piece of wood 
faftened into either ftow blade, 

SPINDLE-SHELL, in ichthyology, the flen- 
der tuberculous buccinum, with an 
elongated roftrum. See Buccinum. 

SPINE, sPINA-DORsI, in anatomy, the 

‘bony column reaching from the head 

‘ down tothe anus; being the feries or 
affemblage of vertebra whch ‘uftain the 
reft of the body, contain the fpina] mar- 
row, and to which the ribs are conneSted, 

See the articles VERTEBRA, MEDUL- 
LA SPINALIS, and RIBs. 
The ufual divifion of the fpine is into the 
neck, the back, the loins, and the os 
‘facrum, and coccygis, See the articles 
Neck, Dorsum, @cw 


 Luxations, fraGiures, and other injuries of 


the Spine. The figns common to lux- 
ations in the fpine are chiefly the follow- 
‘ing: The back itfelf is found to be 
crooked after fome external violence has 
been infli€ted upon it; the patient can 


neither ftand nor walk, and his whole 


body feems to be paralytic; the parts 


which are beneath the Juxated vertebre 


are nearly without all fenfe and motion ; 
the excrement and urine cannot be dif- 
charged, or elfe they are fometimes emit- 
ted involuntirily; the lower extremi- 
ties grow dead by degrees, and at length 
death itfelf follows: but thefe fymptoms 
vary in proportion to the degree of vio- 
Jence in the luxation. Where there is 
bot one vertebrz luxated, the curvature is 
‘gibbous, making a fort of angle: if the 
proceifes of the vertebre are difplaced 
forwards, then the fpine will feem to 
' bend inwards, and the pains will be more 
gente, when the patient lies on his back : 
uf the vertebra is-luxated on the right 
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fide, the body will incline towards the 
left, and «vice verfa,. Luxations of the 
fpinal vertebra are in general very diffi- 
cult to reduce; but the following feems 
to be the beft method of reducing them, 
according to Heifter: When. the apo- 
phyfes are diflocated.om both fides, the 
patient is to be laid leaning upon his 
belly over a cafk, drum, or fome other 
gibbous body, and then two affiftants 
are ftrongly to prefs down both ends of 
the {pine on each fide; then che furgeon 
is to preis down the luxated vertebra, 
and at the fame time to pufh nimbly the 
fuperior part of the body upwards, by 
which'means, the juxated vertebra are 
fometimes commodioufly. reduced into 
their right places: but if fuccels fhould 
not attend the firft time, the method 
fhould be repeated two cr three times 
more. When the vertebre comes out on 
one fide, the patient is then to be placed 
as before, but fo that when the left apo- 
phyfis is difplaced, one affiftant may 
prefs the lower vertebiz inwards to the 
right, and another affiftant may deprefs | 
the right humerus, and cice verfa. For 
the remainder, it feems proper, after the | 
vertebra are reduced, to bathe the {pine | 
with {pirit of wine, or to lay on coms | 
preffes dipped in fpirit of wine campho- | 
rated, and to bind the paris up with the 
napkin and fcapulary, . See the article | 
LuxaTION. 
When any of the vertebra are ‘ractured 
either by a fall, blow, or any other caufe, 
without hurting the fpinal marrow, it is — 
to be {uppofed that the fracture is con- 
fined to fome of the oblique or fpinal 
procefles, and therefore the patient wiil 
be in no great danger; but when the 
body of the vertebre is either broke or 
fplit, and the contiguous fpinal marrow 
bruifed or compreffed, all the parts of © 
the limbs and vifcera beneath that ver- 
tebrz will become immoveable and rigid, - 
and death will fooner or later follow the 
accident : and if the tranfverfe proceffes 
of the vertebrz are broke, which incline 
towards the cavity of the thorax, it is 
fcarce poffible that the head: of the ribs, 
which are there conne&ted, hould efcape 
being fra€tured. ‘The/e frattures are to 
be judged of from the nature of the ex- 
ternal violence which occaioned them, 
from the pains feated about the affected 
vertebra, and from the touch, eye, &e. 
When only the proceffes of the verteb:z 
are found broken, it will te much the 
beft way to foice them into their places 
with 
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with the fingers, placing narrow com- 
preffes dipt in warm fpirit of wine on 
» each fide of the vertebre, and over them 
flips of thick pafteboard, to be kept on 
- by the napkin and fcapulary. See the 
article FRACTURE. 

When the fpine is fo injured that the 
{pinal marrow is wounded, fuch wounds 
as are flight may be dreffed with peru- 
vian balfam, effence of myrrh, or medi- 
cines of a like nature, mixed with a 
quantity of honey of rofes fpread upon 
a pledget, and applied moderately warm; 
by which means, if the patient is of a 
good conftitution, the parts fometimes 
heal, but large wounds here bring cer- 
tain death. 

For the luxations, fraGtures, &c. of the 
other parts of the fpine, fee the articles 
Neck, Loins, Sacrum Os, &c. 
Spines of echini, in natural hiftory. 
Thefe in their foffil ftate make a great 
appearance in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, and in the works of the learned, 
and are of an almoft infinite variety of 
kinds ; and) many of them are of the 
fame figures and dimenfions with thofe 
of the echini now living in our own 
and other feas, and well known to us. 
But befide thefe there are an almoft in- 
finite variety of others, which though al- 
lowed on all hands to be truely {pines of 
fome echini or other, yet evidently differ 
from thofe of all the known recent fith 
of that name, and have certainly be- 
longed to fpecies of it, which we have 
not yet the leaft knowledge of. Thefe, 
however different in fhape from one an- 
other, yet all agree in their texture and 
eonttituent matter, both with one an- 
other, and with the foffil remains that 
fupply the places of the fhells of the 
other fpecies {6 common in our chajk- 
pits, all being compoted of a plated, or 
tabulated fpar. Both thefe hells and the 
_ f{pines, though they retain every outer 
lineament of the bodies they owe their 
form to, yet have they nothing of their 
interior texture, nor any the lealt refem- 
blance of it, but are compofed of plates 
fet edgewile, or aflant, in the fhells, and 
in the ipines always obliquely to the axis 
of the body; fo thst all the foffil {pines 
of echini break regularly in an oblique 
direfion, and always fhew on each part 
a perfeétly fmooth, and gloffy, flanting 
furface,’ 

Of the foffil fpines of echini fome are 
long and flender, tapering from a broader 
bafis to afi ne point, and fometimes from 
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a thick part, at or near the middle, to 
an obtufe point at each end: thefe are 
ufually ftriated, ridged, or furrowed, 
and often elegantly granulated, though 
fometimes they are fmooth, Thefe moft 
refemble the fpines of the more common 
fpecies of recent or living echini we are 
acquainted with ; others of them are of 
the fame length with the common long 
ones, but are very flat, and are ridged 
more or lefs bigh, or covered with tu- 
bercles of different fhapes; others are 
ragged, and varioufly jagged, and knot- 
ted like a rough branch of fir, ftript of - 
its leaves, or that fort of fucus called the 
fea-ragged-ftaff. The fpines themfelves 
are ufually bedded in the ftrata of chalk, 
though fometimes they are found in the 
ftone-quarries, and fometimes, but that 
moft rarely, bedded in clay, or loofe 
among gravel, 


SPINET or Spinnet, a mufical inftru- 


ment ranked in the fecond or third place 
among harmonious inftruments, It con- 
fifts of a cheft or belly made of the moft 
porous and refinous wood to be found, 
and a table of fir glued on flips of wood 
called fummers, which bear on the fides. 
On the table is raifed two little promi- 
nences or bridges, wherein are placed fo 
many pins as there are chords or ftrings 
to the inftrument, It is played on by 
two ranges of continued Keys, the for- 
mer range being the order of the diato- 
nic fcale, and that behind the order of 
the artificial notes or femi-tones. ‘The 


_keys are fo many flat pieces of wood, 


which, touched and preffed down at the 
end, make the other raife a jack whick 
ftrike and found the ftrings by means of 
the end of a crow’s quill wherewith it is 
armed, The thirty firft ftrings are of 
brafs, the other more delicate ones of 
fteel or iron wire: they are all ftretched 
over the two bridges already mentioned, 
The figure of the fpinet is a long fquare 
or parallelogram ; fome call it an harp- 
couched, and the harp an inverted fpinet 
Sce the article Harp. 
This inftrument is generally tuned by 
the ear, which method of the practical 
muficians is founded on a fuppofition, 
that the ear is a perfeét judge of an oc- 
tave and fifth, The general rule is to be- 
gin at a certain note, as C, taken towards 
the middle of the inftrument, and tuning 
all the o&aves up and down, and alfo 
the fifths, reckoning feven femi-tones to 
each fifth, by which means the whole is 
tuned, Sometimes to the common or 
ik fundamental 
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fundamental play of the. fpinet is added 
another fimilar one inunifon, and a third 

in oftave to the firlt, to make the. har- 
mony the fuller; they are either played 
feparately of together by means of a top; 
thefe‘are, called double or triple fpinets ; 
fometimes a play of violins is added, by 
means of a bow, or a few wheels parallel 
to the keys, which prefs the ftrings and 
make the founds laft as long as the mufi- 
cian pleafes, and heighten and foften them 
more or le(s, as they are more or lefs 
preffed, ‘The harpfichord is a kind of 
ipinet, only with another difpofition of the 

_ keys, See the article HaRPSICHORD, 

PINNING, in commerce, the aa or art 
of reducing filk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, 
or other matters, into thread. Spinning 
is either performed on the wheel with a 
diftaff and fpindle, or with other machines 
proper for the feveral kinds of working. 
Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, and the like 
vegetable matters, are to be wetted jn 
“fpinning ; filks, wools, &¢, are to be 
fpun dry, and do not need water; but 
there is a way of [pinning filk as it comes 
off the cafes or balls, where hot and even 
boiling water is to be ufed. 

SPINOSE Lear, in botany, expreffes a leaf 
whofe difk or edge is armed with carti- 
laginous points, fo firmly affixed that 
they cannot be feparated without injuring 

. the feaf irfelf. x 
SPINOUS rFisHEs, fuch.as have fome of 
the rays of the back-fins running out in- 

to thorns or prickles, as the pearch, @e, 
See the article ICHTHYOLOGY., 

SPINOZISM, or SPinosisM, the dodtrine 
of Spinoza, or atheifm and pantheifin 


propofed after the manner of Spinoza, | 


who was born a Jew at Amfterdam, 
‘The great principles of {pinozifm, is that 
there is nothing properly and abfolutely 
exifting befides matter and the modifica- 
tions of matter; among which are even 
comprehended thought, ablftra& and ge- 
neral ideas, comparifons, relations, com- 
binations of relations, &c. 


The chief articles in Spinoza’s fyftem are 


reducible to thefe. That there is but 
one fubfiance in nature, and that this 
only fubftance is endued with an infinite 
number of attributes, among which are 
‘extenfion and_cogitation: that all the 
bodies ‘in the univerfe are modifications 
of this fubftance confidered as it is ex- 
tended ; and that all the fouls of men 
are modifications of the fame fubftance 
confidered as cogitative; that God is 
a neceflary and infinitely perfc¢t’ being, 
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and is the caufe of all things that exift 
but not a different being, from thems 
_ that there is but one being and one na 
ture, and that this nature produces with 
in itfelf, by an immanent aét; all thof 
which we call creatures; aod that thi 
being is at the fame time both agent and 
patient, efficient caufe and fubject, but 
that he produces nothing but modifica- 
tions of himfelf, 
Thus is the deity made the fole agent.as 
well as patient in all evil, both phyfical 
and moral; a doétrine fraught with more 
impieties than, all the heathen poets have 
publifhed concerning their Jupiter, Venus, 
Bacchus, @c, Itis obferved, that what 
feems to have led Spinoza to this fyftem, 
was the. difficulty of conceiving, either’ 
that matter, is eternal and different from 
God,, or that it could be produced from| 
nothing, or that an infinite and free be- 
ing could have made a world fuch as 
this is. A matter that exilts neceflarily, 
and which, neverthelefs is void of aéti- 
vity, and fubjeét to the power of another 
principle, is an obje& that flartles our 
underftanding, as there feems no agree-— 
ment between the three conditions, It 
is alfo held, that a matter created out of 
nothing,, feems to’ be no lefs inconceiv-| 
able, whatever efforts we make to form 
an idea of the aét of the will that. can’ 
change what before was thought nothing 
into real fubftance. Befides,. its being 
contrary,to that known maxim of phi- 
lofophers, ex nibilo nibil ft. In fine, 
that an infinitely good, holy, free being, 
fhould rather choofe to have them wicked 
and eternally miferable, is no lefs incom 
prehenfible; and the rather as it feems 
difficult to reconcile the freedom of man 
with the quality of a being made out of 
nothing. ‘Thefe, it is obierved, appear 
to have been the difficulties which led 
Spinoza to fearch for a new fyftem,where- 
in God fhould not be diftinét from mat- 
ter, and wherein he fhould a& neceffa- 
rily, and to the extent of all his power, 
not out of himfelf (ad extra) but with- 
in himfelf, But it is.certain, that if this 
fyftem refcues us from fome dificulties, 
it involves us in others much greater,” 
See the articles Gop, Sout, Nature, 
Mater, ExX1STENCE, SUBSTANCE, 
EXTENSION, GENERATION, CORRUP- 
TION, ESSENCE, Ge. 
SPINSTER, in Jaw, an addition ufually 
given to all unmarried women from the 
vifcount’s daughter downwards ; but.ag-_ 
cording to Sir Edward Cooke, generofa. 
1§ 
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fs a good addition for a gentlewoman ; 
‘dnd that if fuch a perfon be named fpin- 
fter in any original writ, appeal, or in- 
di&tment, fhe may abate and quath the 
Pdame, 3) 351 304 j 
PIR AEA, in botany, a genus of the ico- 
fandria-pentagynia clafs of plants, with 
a rofaceous flower, confifting of five 
roundith, plane petals: its fruit confifts 
of five oblong, compreffed, acuminated 
capfules, each formed of two valves, 
and containing a few acuminated and 
{mall feeds, ; 
This genus comprehends the white 
fhrubby hypericum of authors, 
IRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the 
| circular kind, which, in its progrefs, re- 
cedes from its center. ; 
A. fpiral, according to Archimedes, its 
inventor, is thous generated: if a right 
line, as A B (plate CCLIX, fig. 2.) hav- 
_ing one end fixed at B, be equally moved 
round, fo as with the other end A to de- 
{cribe the periphery of a circle; and, at 
the fame time, a point be conceived to 
move forward equally from B towards 
A, in the right line BA, fo as that the 
point defcribes that line, while the line 
generates the circle: then will the point, 
with its two motions, defcribe the cus've- 
line B 1, 2, 3, 4,5, @c. which is called 
the helix or fpiral line; and the plane 
fpace, contained between the fpiral line 
and the right line B A, is called the fpiral 
fpace, : 
If alfo you conceive the point B to move 
twice as flow as the line AB, fo as that 
it fhall get but half way along the line 
BA, when that line fhall have formed 
the circle ; and if then you imagine a 
new revolution to be made of the line 
carrying the point, fo that they fhall end 
their motion at laft together, there will 
be formed a double fpiral line, and the 
two fpiral fpaces, as you fee in the figure. 
rom the genefis of this curve, the fol- 
owing coyollaries may be eafily drawn, 
- The lines B 12, B.r1r, B 10, &e, 
aking equal angles with the firft and 
econd fpiral (as alfo B12, Bio, B 8, 
¢.) are in arithmetical proportion, 2, 
he lines B7, Bio, &c, drawn any 
ow to the firft fpiral, are to one another 
s the arches of the circle intercepted be- 
wixt B A and thofelines. 3. Any lines 
rawn from B to the fecond fpiral, as 
18, Baz, @e. are to each other as the 
forefaid arches, together with the whole 
eriphery added on both fides. 4. The 
rit fpiral {pace is to the firft circle as x 
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‘to 3. And, 5. The firft {piral line is 
equal to half the periphery of the firtt 
circle; for'the radii of the feStors, and 
confequently the arches, are in a fimple 
arithmetical progreffion, while’ the peri- 
phery of the circle ‘contains ‘as many . 
arches equal to the greateft ; wherefore 
the periphery to all thofe arches is to the 
fpiral lines as 2 to 1. 

SPIRAL, in architecture and fculpture, 
implies a curye that afcends, winding 
about a cone or fpire, fo as all the points 
thereof continually approach the axis. Ie 
is diftinguithed from the helix, by its 
winding around a cone, whereas the helix 
winds in the fame manner around a cy- 
linder. 

Proportional Spirats, are fuch fpiral lines 
as the rhumb lines on the terreftrial globe, 
which, becaufe they make equal angles 
with every meridian, mutt alfo make | 
equal angles with the meridians in the 
ftereographic proje€tion on the plane of 
the equator; and therefore will be, as 
Dr. Halley obferves, proportional fpirals 
about the polar point. See RyuUMB, 

SPIRAL-STAIRS, See STAIR-CASE. 

SPIRATION, or rather RESPIRATION, 
See the article RESPIRATION, 

SPIRE, /pira, in archite&ture, was ufed by 
the antients for the bafe of a column, 
and fometimes for the aftragal or tore, 
But, among the moderns, it denotes a 
fteeple that continually diminifhes as it 
afcends, whether conically -or pyrami- 
dally. See the article STEEPLE, 

SPIRE, in geography, an imperial city of 
Germany, capital of a bifhopric of the 
fame name, and fituated in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, fifteen miles fouth-welt of 
Heidelburg : eaft long, 8° 17’, north lat. 

16’, 

SPIREBACH, a town of Germany, fitu- 
ated on a river of the fame name, eight 
miles north of Landau. 

SPIRIT, /piritus, in metaphyfics, an in- 
corporeal being or intelligence ; in which 
fenfe, God is faid to be a fpirit, as are 
angels and the human foul. See the ar- 
ticles Gop, ANGEL, and SouL, 

The word fpirit is, indeed, ufed in ge: 
neral to denote all thinking intelligent 
fubftances; but it would be the height 
of folly to imagine, becaufe this name 
is applied to the Creator as well as to 
the human foul, that therefore they par- 
take of one common nature, and differ 
only as different modifications of the 
fame fubftance: wherefore, when we call 
God a fpirit, we ought by no means 
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yafhly to prefume, that he is fo in the 
fame fenfe in which the human foul is a 
fpirit. 
However, though we readily own there 
may be various ranks of {piritual beings ; 
yet as we have no conceptions of the 
powers and operations of intelleétual 
natures diftin& from thofe of our own 
minds, we are neceflitated to conceive of 
them in a manner fuited to our know- 
ledge; and when we would rank them 
into fpecies, according to the degrees of 
- fuperiority they are imagined in the fcale 
of being, we afcribe to them what we 
find moft excellent in ourfelves, as know- 
ledge, thinking, forefight, @c. and thofe 
in different meafures, proportioned to the 
ftation peculiar to each rank. But that 
this is a very imperfeét way of dif- 
tinguifhing the various orders of intel- 
le€tual beings, needs not many words to 
make appear ; efpecially if we confider, 
that the manner of communicating their 
thoughts without the intervention of bo- 
dily organs, is a thing to us altogether 
incomprehenfible ; which neceffarily leads 
us to fuppofe, that they have ways of 
perteption and knowledge, whereof our 
faculties cannot give us any notice. See 
the articles EssENCE, EXISTENCE, and 
SUBSTANCE. 
SpikiTs, or ANIMAL SPIRITS, in phy- 
fiology. See ANIMAL SPIRITS. 
Our perceptions and aétions are fuppofed 
to depend on the facility with which 
thefe {pirits pafs from the brain to the 
merves, and back from the nerves to the 
brain: for if the brain, the cerebellum, 
or the fpinal marrow is hurt, there hap- 
pens in all the parts where the nerves are 
diftributed, which proceed from the dif- 
ordered part, convulfions and palfies ; 
and if any nerve is tied or cut, the parts 
below the ligature lofe their fenfe and mo- 
tion, while thofe above. continue in their 
former ftate. See the articles Brain, CE- 
REBELLUM, MArRRow, and NERVES, 
Spirit, in chemiftry, a name applied to 
feveral very different {ubftances; how- 
ever, in general, it denotes any diftilled 
volatile liquor that is not infipid, as 
phlegm, .or pure water, nor inflammable 
as oil: but under this general idea are 
comprehended liquors of quite oppofite 
natures, fome being acid, and others al- 
kaline; which laft are fuch enemies to the 
former, that as foon as they are put to- 
gether, they raife a violent effervefcence, 
and grow hot: and to thefe may.be add- 
edathird fort, called vinous or inflam- 
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cured from, which are not properly acidg| 


Fi ia Sen 
mable fpirits ; which though very fubtile 
and penetrating, are not manifefily either 
acid or alkaline. 

All thefe forts of fpirits Mr. Boyle fhews 
to be producible: and, 1. The vinous, 
which nature fearce ever produces of 
herfelf, are the creatures of yinous fer- 
mentation, or are adtually produced, 
though not feparated, in that opera- 
tion, See the articles FERMENTATION, 
Branpy, Rum, Rack, &e, 

2. Thealkaline or volatile fpirits, called 
alfo the urinous, by reafon of their affi- 
nity in many qualities with fpirit of urine, 
are manifeftly not fimple but compound 
bodies ; confifting of the volatile falt of 
the refpective concretes diffolved in the 
phlegm, and for the moft part accompa- 
nied with a little oil: fo that thefe may 
be referred to the clafs of volatile falts. 
See the article SaLT. ; 

3. Acid fpirits appear to be producible, 
becaufe thofe drawn from common {alt} 
and nitre are very different in refpe& o 
tafte, &c, from the bedies they are pro 


fo that it does not appear that thefe fpi- 
rits pre-exifted in that ftate of thofe 
bodies. 
What farther confirms this doftrine off 
fpirits is, that the fame body, merel 
by different ways of ordering it, ma 
be brought to afford either acid, vinousg 
or urinous fpirits ; add, that whereas fal 
is accounted the principle of all tafte, it 
follows that fpirits, being fapid, mu 
contain falt; fince it is tafte that cha 
racterizes and diftirguifhes it from 
phlegm, and denomisates it acid, vis 
nous, or urinous fpirit. 
Spirits, diftilled from fermented liquorss 
confit of very different ingredients, viz 
a pure fpirit or alcohol, phlegm, a cer 
tain acetous fermented acid, ard a fmall 
quantity of ill-fcentedoil; fo that it bes 
comes neceffary, in order to obtain the 
fpirit perfectly pures co re-diftil it feve 
ral times, as direéted under the article 
DisTILLATION and RECTIFICATION, 
By reducing fpirit, therefore, to the ut 
moft degree of purity, an alcohol is ob 
tained ; which, as.Dr. Shaw expreffes it, 
is a liquor fui generis, and pefleffed of 
many peculiar qualitis; as, 1. Whet 
abfolutely purified, itis an uniform an 
homogene liquor, capible of ro farthe! 
feparation, without bfs or celtruéctic 
of fome of its homegeneous parts, 
It is totally inflammable, leaving n 
foot, nor any moifturcbehind. 3, It hz 
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fio peculiar tafte or flavour, any more 
than pure water, except what is owing to 
its nature as alcohol, or perfectly pure 
fpirit. 4. Itis an un&tuous and crifpy 
fluid, running veiny in\the dittillation, 
and its drops rolling on the furface of 
any other fluid, like peafe upona table, 
before they unite. 5, It appears to be 
the effential oil of the body it is obtained 
from, broken very fine, and intimately 


and ftrongly mixed with an aqueous. 


fluid, which is affimilated, or changed 
in its nature inthe operation, 6, And 
laftly, it feems to be a kind of univer{al 
fluid, producible with the fame proper- 
ties from every vegetable fubje& ; but to 
produce it thus, requires fome care in 
the operation. See ALCOHOL. 
On thefe principles is founded the opi- 
hion, that all {pirits may be reduced to a 
perfeét fimilarity, or famenels, from what- 
ever fubject they are produced, and on 
this depends their convertibility into one 
another; for when once they are brought 
to this (tandard of fimplicity, there needs 
nothing more than to add the oil of fuch 
of the finer (pirits as is required to con- 
vert the fpicit into that particular kind: 
By this means the fame taftelefs fpirit, 
whether obtained from malt, fugar, or 
rapes, may be made into either malt 
Picks brandy, or rum, by adding the 
effential oil of the grape, fugar, or malt; 
and thus what was once malt fpirit, fhall 
become brandy, or whatever elfe the ope- 
tator pleafes, » 
Many methods have been attempted to 
obtain the firlt point, that is, the redu- 
cing the fpirit to perfe&t and pure al- 
cohol: the moft practicable means feern 
fo be long digeftion, and the repeated 
dittillation from water into water, where 
the effential oil will at once be left upon 
two furfaces, and the acid imbibed: the 
fhorter ways; are thofe by rectifying from 
neutral abforbent falts and earths; fuch 
are fugar, chalk, and the like; and, 
‘laftly, the ufe of fixed alkalies may be 
tried, for thefe very forcibly keep down 
both the phlegm and oil; ‘infomich that 
this laft method promifés to be the fhortett 
of all, if the art were Known of utterly 
abolifhing the alkaline flavour, which the 
alcohol is apt to acquire. 
For as vinous {pirits arife with = lefs de- 
gree of heat than watery liquors, if due 
regard be had to this circuaifance, very 
weak [pirits may, by one or two waty 


diftillations, in a degree of heat lefS than * 


that in which water boils, be tolerably 
Vou, FY, 
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well freed of their aqueous phlegm : aid 
in order to free it fiom its foul oil, add 
to every gallon of it a pound or two of 


pure, dry, and fixed alkaline falt¢ which 
being digefted together for fome times. 


‘the alkali, from its known property of 


attracting water and oils, will imbibe 
the remaining phlegm, and {uch part of 
the difagreeable unéiuous matter as may 
be fill left inethe (iit, and fink with 
them to the bottom of the veffel. If 
the fpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will arife entirely free from its 
phlegm and naufeous flavour; but as fome 
particles of the alkaline falt aré apt td 
be carried up with it, and give it an uri- 
nous relith; a {mall proportion of any 
fixed acid liquor, or rather of an aci 
falt, as vitriol or alum, fhould be added 
to rt, 

The fpirit obtained by this procefs ig 
called alcohol, and is extremely pure, 
limpid, perfeétly flavourlefS, and fit for 
the fineft purpofes: it may be reduced to 
the frength commonly underftcod by ~ 
proof-fpirit, by mixing twenty ountes of 
it (by weight) with feventeen- ounces of 
water. The diftilled cordials made witht 
thefe fpirits, are much more elegant and 
agreeable thai when the common reétia 
fied or proof Spirits of the fhops aré 
made ufe of, 
There ate many occafions in which che- 
mifts, and other artificers; ftand in heed 
of the trtie and pureft alcohol; the leaf 
remainder of water rendering the opera< 
tion unfuccefsful ¢ hence it is abfolutely 
neceflary we fhould have fome marks, 
by which to diftinguifh whether? our al 
cohol be pure or not. The Aegis 
of thefe are, x. Ef the fuppofed alcohol | 
contains any oil diffolved in it, and fo 
equably diftributed through it, that it ig 
no ways perceptible, then upon pouring 
of water into it, the mixture will grovw 
white, and the oil fepatate from thé al- 
cotiol., 2. If any thing of an acid lies 
concealéd in the alcohol, a Tittle. of it 


_ mixed with the alkaline fpirit of fal'am- 


moniac will difcover the acid by an ef- 
fervefcence excited by the affufion of thé 
acid; for otherwife there would be only 
a fimple coagulation. 3. Tf there be 
any thing of an alkali intermixed, it will 
appear by the effervefcence excited by 
the affufion of anacid. 4. But itis a 
matter of great difficulty to difcover whe- 
ther there be any water intermixed with 
it. The bet method of doing this is the 
following; take a chemical vefiel with a 
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long narrow neck, the bulb of which 
will hold four or fix ounces of alcohol. 
Fill this two thirds full with the alcohol 
you intend to examine, into which throw 
a dram of the pureft and drieft falt of 
tartar, coming very kot out 'of the fire; 
then mix them by fhaking them toge- 
ther, and fet them over the fire till the 
alcohol is juft ready to boil. Being thus 
fhaken, and heated, if the falt of tartar 
remains perfeéily dry, without the leaf 
fign of moifture, we are fure that there 
is no water in the alcohol. The learned 
Boerhaave tells us, that by this method 
he difcovered water in alcoho) which had 
been looked upon as pure, having under- 
gone every other method of trial. 


Medicinal virtues of SPIRITS. ‘The too 


free ufe of inflammable or vinous fpirits, 
is attended with very bad effects; as 
the body is thereby greatly attenuated, 
the ftrength impaired, and the brain ftu- 
pified. However, as Dr. Pringle juftly 
obferves, we ought not to confound the 
neceflary and moderate ule of {pirits, 
with the vice of indulging in them to 
excefs. So far, therefore, from think- 
ing the moderate ule of fpirits detri- 
mental to foldiers, and others, who are 
expoled to the extremes of heat and cold, 


and to moft and bad air, that he even 


recommends it ; and as to foldiers in 
particular, he obferves, that fpirits, even 
when drank to excefs, tend more to 
weaken the conftitution than to produce 
any of the common camp.- difeafes. 
Hence, in eftablithing meffes among the 
foldiers, which he thinks would be at- 
tended with many good confequences, 
he alfo recommends fome regulations to 
be made with regard to an aliowance of 
fpirits, whether by ftoppages on the pay 
or otherwile: this he enforces by obferv- 
ing that the like praétice already obtains 
in the navy, and probably for the fame 
reafons for which it would be proper in 
the army; fince, in thips, the men, are 
alfo liable to diftempers arifing from 
moiftand corrupted air. It is the abule, 
therefore, of vinous fpirits that ought to 
be condemned ; fince, taken in modera- 
tion, they can do no harm; and if pro- 
perly accommodated to circumflances, 
may have very good effets, 

Spirits are alfo of wfe, in external applt- 
cations, to wounds and fores; as they 
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fanre intention; by reafon they partake 
of the nature of their ingredients, but 
principally of the {pirit. 

As to the volatile {pirits, diftilled from 
animal and other fubflances, they are in 
general extremely pungent and acrimo- 
nious; applied to the {kin, and prevented 
from exhaling, they inflame the part, 
and produce the effect of cauftics ; they 
allo liquify the animal-juices, and: dif- 
folve the coagula made from them with 
acids; with which being mixed, they ef- 
feryeice, and unite into a neutral falt. 
With regard to their medical virtues, 
they ftimulate the nervous fyftem, atte~ 
nuate vifcid humours, promote a diapho- 
refis, and other natural fecretions, and 
abforb acidities in the prime vie: they 
are particularly ufeful in the lethargic and | 
apopleétic cafes, in hypochondriacal and | 
hyfterical diforders, and the Janguors, 
head-achs, inflations of the ftomach, fla- 
tulent.colics, and other fymptoms which 
attend them. However, they are gene- 
rally found more ferviceable to aged per- 
fons, and in phlegmatic habits, thap in the 
oppofite circumftances: in febrile, and’ 
inflammatory diftempers, they are burt-— 
ful, except in fuch fevers as are accom-_ 
panied with a cough, hoarfenefs, and re- — 
dundance of phlegm : they are moft con- 

veniently. exhibited in a liquid form, 
largely diluted with water, or other con- 

venient liquors; the dofe being frome 
five or fix to thixty or, more drops. 
The acid fpirits drawn from foffils, and 
applied to animal bodies, coagulate the 
fluids, and mortify the folids: by being 
diluted with water, they approach to the 
nature of vinegar. Metallic fubftances, 

diffolved in thefe fpirits, increafe their 

corroding f{phacelating quality, fo as 

fometimes to occafion convulfions. 

As for the fpirituous diftilled waters, 
which make no fmall part of the faop- 

medicines, fee the article WaTER. 


SPIRITUAL, in general, {omesthing be- 


jonging to, or partaking of, the nature 
of tpirit. See the article SprriT. 
The fpirttual courts, in law, are fuch as 
have jurifdigtion in mateimonial caufes, 
and for probate of wills, and granting 
adminiftration of goods; as alfoin re-_ 
gard to tythes, and in cafes of defama-_ 
tion, &c, See the articles Courr, 
WILL, ADMINISTRATOR, &e, 


ftimulate the fluids, refit putrefafion, SPIRITUALITIES of a. bifbop, are the 


and quicken the pulfe when abforbed, 
Tin@ures of abforbent and aromatic 
powders are often prefcribed with the 


profits that he receives as a bifhop, and 

not as a baron of parliament; fuch are 

the duties of his vilitation, prefentation- 
money, — 


es Pt, 
money, what arifes from the ordination 
and inftitution of priefts, the income of 
his jurifdiftion, &ce. See Biswop. 

SPITAL, atown of Carinthia, in Ger- 
many : ealt long. 13° 28’, north lat, 47°. 

SPITHEAD, a road between Portfmouth 
and the Ifle of Wight, where the royal 
navy of Great Britain frequently rendez- 
vous. 

SPIT -INsECT, in zoology, the cicada with 
brown wings, and two white {pots on 
them, and a double white line, See the 
article CICADA. 

SPITTLE, /aliva, in phyfology. See 
the article SALIVA, 

SPITZBERGEN, or GROENLAND. See 
the article GROENLAND. 

SPLACHNUM, in botany, a genus of 
moffes; the calyx of the male flower is 
a fmooth, conic calyptra; the anthere 
are cylindric, and the receptacle colour- 
ed, membranaceous, and very large ; the 
calyx of the female flower, which is on 
a diftinét vegetable, is ftillated, and the 
priftilli are numerous, central, fhort, and 
coloured, 

SPLAIT, or SHOULDER-SPLAIT, among 
farriers. See SHOULDER-SPLAIT. 

SPLEEN, ein, lien, in anatomy, is a 

| wifcus of a deep blackifh-red colour, fitu- 
ated on the left fide of the ftomach, un- 
der the diaphragm, near the ribs, and 
above the leit kidney. Its figure is fome- 
what uncertain; but is ufually like that 
of a tongue, being hollow towards the 
ftomach, and convex towards the dia- 
phragm and ribs: however, it is often 
irregular, and has in many parts fiffures, 
It-is connected with the ftomach, by the 
vafa brevia, and with the pancreas, omen- 
tum, the diaphragm, and left kidney by 
membranes. Its fize is various, but is 
ufually five or fix inches long, three 
broad, and one inch thick, inthe human 
body: in dogs, hogs, and many other 
animals, it is much larger and thinner, 
In human fubjeéts, the fpleen has but 
one membrane ; ‘but in calves, and fome 
other animals, it has two: in this cafe, 
the external one is robuft, common, and 
adheres but laxly, by means of the fangui- 
terous veffels, to the inner one, which is 
proper and very thin, and, when the out- 
er one is taken off, tranfmits the breath. 
The veffels of the fpleen, conlidering its 
fize, are remarkably Jarge: its artery is 
from the coeliac, and is called the fplenic 
artery; and in human fubjeéts really 
tranfmits water, air, or mercury, thrown 
igto it, into the veins; the fplenic vein 
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is, like thofe of the other vifcera, very 
much ramified, and its branches are car- 
ried throughout the whole fpleen; but, 
in calves, &c, it is foon after its ingrefs 
into the fpleen, transformed into cells 
in calves alfo, both veffvls enter at one 
extremity; butin the human body, they 
are divided into various’ branches, and 
sun over the whole concave or internal 
furface: the nerves of the {pleen are 
from the plexus fptenicis: the fpleen has 
no excretory duét; but there are in it 
lymphatic veffels, running to the recep- 
tacle, | / 

The fubftance of the fpleen has heen faid 
to be cellulofe and glandulofe : in calves, 
indeed, it is cellulofe; but in man, it is 
vafculofe and fibrofe. What authors have 
defcribed as glands in the fpleen, Ruyich 
has proved to be only veffels; all the 
glands about the fpleen being only one 
or two lymphatic ones, “of about the big- 
nefs of a bean, fituated without it near 
where the veffels enter. 

The ufe of the fpleen has been much 
controveried by authors; but the molt 
probable opinion feems to be, that it 
ferves to render the blood more fluid, 
out of which the bile is to be afterwards 
fecreted ; and that by this meaus obftruce 
tions, which mutt otherwite be frequent, 
are prevented, and the fecretion of the 
bile promoted. ; 

Infardtion of the SPLEEN. In this cafe, the 

' fpleen fwells, together with the left adja- 
cent region; and fometimes there is a 
tenfenels of the belly: this difeafe is in- 
creafed by reft, and too rich a diet; and 
therefore exercife, and a fpare diet are 
proper; as are acids, as vinegar, or thin 
and auftere wine; and, in general, ali 
meats and drinks, which have the virtue 
of promoting urine, as the feeds of tre- 
foil, cummin, parfley, wild thyme, hyf- 
fop, and favory ; and the herbs rocket, 
fpleenwort, and creffes. See the article 
HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION, , 

SPLEEN WORT, J/onchitis. See the article 
LONCHITIs. 

SPLENETIC, a perfon affected with ob 
ftruétion of the fpleen. See SPLEEN and 
HyPOCHONDRIAC PASSION. 

SPLENIC vessELs, the artery and vein of 
the fpleen.. See the article SPLEEN. 

SPLENIUS, in anatomy, a pair of the ex- 
tenfor mufcles of the head, which rifing 
from the lower vertebra of the neck, and 
the five upper ones of the back, is infert- 


ed a little above the maftoide procefs. 
See the article MuSscLE, Phialosbe 
317 O02 SPLENT, 
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“SPLENT, or SpLint, among fairiers, a 
~ callous, infenfible excrefcence, breeding 
on the fhank bone of horfes; which, 
when it grows big, fpoils the fhape of 
the leg, and generally comes upon the 
infide: bur if there be one oppelite to it 
on the outfide, it is called a peg, or 
pinned fplent; becante it does, as it were, 
pierce the bone, and is extremely danger- 
ous. 


The fimple fplents are only faitened to ¢ 


- the bone, at a pretty diftance from the 
knee, and without touching the back 
finew, and have not a very bad confe- 
quence ; but thofe that touch the back 
finew, or are fpread on the knee, will 
make a horfe Jame in a fhort time, 

For the cure of this malacy, fhave away 
the hair, and rub and beat the {welling 
with the handle of a fhoeing hammer ; 
then having burnt three or four hazzle- 
fticks, while the fap is in them, chafe the 
fplent with the juice, or water that iffues 
out at both ends, applying it as hot as 
you can, without Icalding the part 5 after 
that, rub or bruife the fwelling with pne 
of the fticks, and continue frequently to 
throw the hot juice upon the part, but fo 

+ as not to {eald it, and continue ftill rub- 
-bing it, till it grows foft. Theo dipa 
Jinen-cloth, five or fix times double, in 
the hazle-juice, as hot as your hands can 
endure it, and tie it upon the fplent, 
where Jet it remain for twenty-four hours, 
keeping the horfe in the ftable for the 
{pace of nine days, not (uffering him to 
be either ridden or led to water; by 
which time, the fplent will be diffolved, 
and the hair will afterwards grow on it 
again. ‘ 

SPLENTS, or SpPiinTs, in Surgery, pieces 

* of wood, ufed in binding up broken 
limbs. See the article FRACTURE. 

SPLICING, in the fea language, is the, 
“untwilling the ends of two cables or 
ropes, and working the feveral ftrands 
into one another by a fidd, fo that they 
become as flrong as if they were but ong 
rope. See the article CABLE, Ge. 

SPLINTER, a fmall thiver of wood, or 

"the like. The fplinters of fraéluted 
bones, if loofe, are to be carefully re- 
moved, otherwife replaced, See the ar- 
ticle FRacTuRE, 

SPODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the foul- 

” eft recrements of copper; being nothing 
but the worft and heavielt parts of the 
gadmia oftracitis, thrown up in fuch 
coarfe pieces by the blaft of the bellows, 
that it does not adher¢ to the roof or ides 
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SPOILS, /polia, whatever is taken from 


SPOLETTO, the capital of Umbria, in| 


s 
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feveral parts of the furnace; and being 
collegted along with many other kinds 
of foulneffes, in form of a blackifh heavy 
matter, is indeed no better than the 


fweepings of the furnaces, where the cop- 
per is refined. See the article CapMia, 


the enemy, in time of war. ‘ 

Among -the antient Greeks, the fpoils 

were divided in common among. the 

whole army, only the general’s fhare 
was largeft; but among the Romans, the 
fpoils belonged to the republic. 
Italy ; it is fituated fifty miles north-eaft 
of Rome. 

SPONDEE, /fpoudeus. in antient poctry, a 
foot confittiog of two long fyllables, as 
omnes, .See the article Foor. 
Some give the appellation f{pondaic to | 
verfes compofed wholly of {pondees, or 
at leat that end with two fpondees ; as, 
Conflitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina ¢ir- 

cum/pextt. ‘ ; 

SPONDIAS, HOG PLUM, in botany, a_ 
genus of the enneandria-trigynia ¢lafs of | 
plants, the flower of which confifts of 
five ovated, plane, and patent petals 3_ 
and its fruit is an oval berry, containing 
four nuts ineach cell. It is calied mon- | 
bin by Plumer, 

SPONDYLUS, in anatomy, a name an-— 
tiently given to a vertebra of the fping 
dorfi, See the article VERTEBRE. 

SPONGIA, spunGs, in botany, &c, See 
the article SPUNGE. 

SPONGIOSE, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to feveral parts of the body, on 
account of their porous and cavernous 
texture, not unlike that of fpunge; as 
the fpongiofe or ethmoide bone of the | 
nofe, the fpongiofe bodies of the penis. 
See the articles Nose and Penis, 

SPONSORS, amorg chriftians, aré thofe © 
perfons, who, in the office of baptifm, 
aniwer, or aye fureties, for the perfong , 
baptized. See the article BarTisM. 

To the antient church, there were three 
forts of fponfors, 3, For chi'dren, who 
cou!d not an!wer for themfelves; and in 
moft cafes, parents were {ponfors for 
their own children. 2. For ipch perfons © 
as, by reafon of ficknefs or infirmity, © 
were in the fame condition with children ; 

who might be baptized, if, their friends | 
teftified, that they had hefore-hand de- 

fired baptifm, and at the fame time be- — 
came their fponfors, 3- For all adult — 
perfons in general; for thefe tco had — 
‘ by y their Ly 
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_ their fpenfors, as Tio perfons were bap- 

_» tized without them. 

{t is obfervable, that antiently no more 

than one fponfor was required, namely, 

aman for a man, and a woman fora 
woman: however, in the cafe of infants, 
no regard was had to the difference of 
fex; tor a virgin might be fponfor for 

a male child; and a father for his chil- 

dren, whether male or female, 

In the modern chriftian church, the office 

of {ponfors, or fureties in baptifm, is bet- 

ter known than praétifed; we call them 
god-fathers and god-mothers. See the 
article GOD-FATHERS. 

SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to fuch 
motions of the body, and operations of 
the mind, as we perform of ourfelves, 
without any conftraint. See FREEDOM. 

SPONTANEOUS, or EQuivocs:, GENE- 
RATION. See EQuIVOCAL. 

SPOON-BILL, plata, in ornithology. See 
the article PLATEa. 

SPOONING, in the fea-language, is faid 
of a thip, which, being under fail ina 
ftorm at fea, is unable to bear it, and 
confequently forced to put right before the 
wind. 

SPORADES, among antient aftronomers, 
a name given to fuch ftars, as were not 
included in any conftellation. See the 
articles CONSTELLATION and STaR, 

SPORADIC DisEaseEs,among phyficians, 
are fuch as feize particular perfons at 
any time or feafon, and in any place ; 
in which fenfe they are diftinguithed from 
epidemical dnd endemic difeafes; the 
former whereof are peculiar to certain 
times or feafons, and the latter to certain 
places orcountries. See the articles Err- 
DEMIC and ENDEMIC, 

6PORTULA, in roman antiquity, a dole 
of meat or money, given by great men ta 
the poor, 

SPOTS, in aftronomy, certain places of the 
fun’s or moon’s difc, obferved to be ei- 
ther more bright, or darker, than the reft ; 
and accordingly, called faculae and ma- 
culey See the articles FacuL#@ and 
Macuiz; as alfo Sun and Moon. 

SPOUT, or WaTER-sPourT, in natural 

hiftory, an extraordinary and dangerous 

meteor, oblerved at fea, and fometimes 
at land, called by the Latins typho and 
fpho. Its firft appearance is in form of 

a deep cloud, the upper part of which is 

white, andthe lower black : then from 

the lower part of this cloud hangs, or 

rather falls down, what is properly called 

the ‘pout, in form of a conica] twbe, 
a 
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there is always a great boiling and fly- 
ing up of the water of the fea, as ina 
jet d'eau. For fome yards above the fur- 


face of the fea, the water ftands as a 


column or pillar, from the extremity 
whereof it fpreads and goes off, as in 
a kind of fmoke. Frequently, the cone 


defcends fo low, as to touch the middle 


of this column, and continue for fome 
time contiguous toit; though fometimes 
it only points to it, at fome diftance, 


either in a perpendicular or oblique line,. 


Frequently it is {carce diftinguifhable, 
whether the cone or the column appear 
the firft, both appearing all of a fudden 
againft each other. But fometimes the 
water boils up from the fea to a great 
height, without any appearance of a 
{pout pointing to it, either perpendicu~ 
larly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, 
the boiling or flying up of the water has 
the priority, this always preceding its 
being formed intoacolumn, Generally, 
the cone does not appear hollow, till to- 
wards the end, when the fea-water is 
violently thrown up along its middle, as 
fmoke up a chimney. Soon after this, 
the fpout or canal breaks and difappears ; 
the boiling up of the water, and even 
the pillar, continuing to the laft, and for 
fome time afterwards; fometimes till the 
fpout form itfelf again, and appear a- 
new; which it fometimes does feveral 
times in a quarter of an hour. See plate 
CCLIX. fig. 3. 

M. dela Pyme, from a near obfervation 
of two or three fpouts in Yorkfhire, de- 
fcribed in the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, 
gathers that the water-fpout is nothing 
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‘biggeft at tops and under this tube, 
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but a gyration of clouds by contrary . 


winds, meeting in a point or center; and 
there, where the greateft condenfation 
and gravitation is, falling down into a 
pipe or great tube, fomewhat like Ar- 
chimedes’s fpiral {crew 5» and, in its 
working and whirling motion, abforbing 


and raifing the water, in the fame man-' 
ner as the fpiral fcrew does; and thus -« 


deftroying thips, &c, Thus, June the 
21ft, he obferved the clouds mightily agi- 
tated above and driven together; upon 
which they became very black, and were 
hurried round, whence proceeded a moft 
audible whirling noife, like that ordi- 
narily heard in a mill. Soon after, 
iffued along tube or fpout, from the 
center of the congregated clouds, wherein 
he obferved a fpiral motion like that of 
a fcrew,; by which the water was raifed 
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wp. Again, Auguft rs, 1687, the wind, 
blowing at the fame tinie out of feveral 
quarters, created a great vortex and 
whjrling among the clouds ; the center 
whereot, every now and then, dropped 
down, in fhape of a long, thin, black 
pipe, wherein he could diltinétly behold 
a motion like that of a fcrew, continu- 
ally dvawing upwards, and fcrewing 
up, a8 it were, wherever it touched. In 
its progrefs it moved flowly over a grove 
of trees, which bent under it like wands 
in a circular motion. Proceeding, it 
tore off the thatch from a barn, bent a 
huge oak-tree, broke one of its greateft 
branches, and threw it to a great dif- 
He adds, that,’ whereas it is 
commonly faid, the water works and 
rifes in a column, before the tube comes 
to touch it; this is doubtlefs a miftake, 
owing to the finenefs and tranfparency 
of the tubes, which do moft certainly 
touch the furface of the fea, before any 
confiderable motion can be raifed there- 
in; but which do not become opake and 
vifible, till after they have imbibed a con- 
fiderable quantity of water. 
The diffolution of water-fpouts he afcribes 
to the great quantity of water they have 
glutted; which by its weight impeding 
their motion, whereon their force, and 
even exiftence, depends, they break and 
Jet go their contents; which ufe to prove 
fatal to whatever is found underneath. 
A notable inftance hereof we have in the 
Philofophical Tranfa&tions, related by 
Dr. Richardfon; for a fpout in 1718 
breaking on Emott-moor, nigh Colo, 
in Lancafhire, the country was immedi- 
ately overflowed. 
In Pliny’s time, the feamen ufed to pour 
winegar into the fea, to affuage and lay 
the fpout, when it approached them : 
our modern feamen keep it off, by mak- 
ing a noife with filing and fcratching 
violently on the deck, or by difcharging 
great guns to difperfe it. 
POUTING FounTAIN, 
FOuNTAIN. 
PRAIN, or STRAIN. See STRAIN. 
PRAT, in ichthyology, a fpecies of clu- 
pea, with the lower jaw longeft, and the 
belly very acute. See CLUPEA. 
‘The fprat has been generally, but erro- 
neoufly, fuppofed a herring, not grown 
to its full fize; its ufual length is about 
four or fiveinches, and its breadth fome- 
what more, in proportion, than in the 
herring ; there is a fpot on each fide, 
near the extremity of the coverings-of the 


See the article 
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SPREE, a river of Germany, which, rifing 


SPRING, fons, in natural hiftory, a foun 
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gills. It is caught in moft of our feas] 
and brought in furprifing quantities ta 
London. 


in Bohemia, runs northward, throug 
Lufatia, and, entering Brandenburg 
vifits Berlin, and falls into the Havel, al 
little weft of that city. 


tain or fource of water, rifing out of the 
ground, See the article WATER. 
Various have been the opinions of philo 
fophers concerning the origin of {prings j 
but thofe, which deferve notice, are only 
the three following ones. 
x. That the fea-water is conveyed thra 
fubterraneous duéts, or camals, to the 
places where the fprings flow out of the 
earth; but as it is impoffible that the 
water Should be thus conveyed to the 
tops of mountains, fince it cannot rife 
higher than the furfaée, fome have had 
recourfe to fubterraneous heats ; by whic 
being rarified, it is fuppofed to afcend in 
vapours through the bowels of the mouns 
tains. But as no fufficient proof i 
brought of the exiftence of thefe centra 
heats, or of caverns in the mountains big 
enough to let the vapours afcend, fups 
pofing fuch heats, we fhall not take up 
our reader’s time with a formal refuta 
tion of this bypothefis. 
2. As-tothofe who advance the capillar 
hypothefis, or fuppofe the water to rif 
from the depths of the fea through th 
porous parts of the earth, as it rifes iq 
capillary tubes, or through fand or afhes, 
they feem not to confider one principz 
property of this kind of tube, or thi 
fort of attraGtion : for. though the wate 
rife to the top of the tube or fand, ye 
will it rife no higher, becaufe it is b 
the attraction of the parts above tha 
the fluid rifes, and where that is wanting 
it can rife no farther. Therefore, thougt 
the waters of the fea may be drawn int 
the fubftance of tke earth by attraction, 
yet it can never be raifed by this mean 
into aciftern, or cavity, to become th 
fource of fprings. y Me 
3. The third hypothefis is that of the fa 
gacious naturalift, Dr. Halley, who fup 
pofes the true fources of fprings to b 
melted fnow, rain-water, dew, and vas 
pours condenfed, 
Now in order to prove, that the vapours 
raifed by the heat of the fun, from the 
furface of the feas, lakes, and rivers, a 
abundantly fufficient to fupply the {pring 
and rivers with frefh water, the do&og 
; madg 
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made the following experiment: he took 
a veflel of water, made of the fame de- 
gree of faltnefs with that of the fea, by 
means of the hydrometer ; and. having 
placed .a thermometer in it, he brought 
it, by means of a pan of coals, to the 
fame degree of heat with that of the air 
in the hotteft fummer. He then placed 
this veffel with the thermometer in it, in 
one {cale, and nicely counterpoifed it with 
weights in the other; after two hours, he 
found, that about the fixtieth part of an 
inch was gone off in vapour, and con- 
fequently in twelve hours, the length of 
a natural day, one tenth of an inch 
would have been evaporated. 


From this experiment it follows, that . 


every ten {quare inches of the furface of 
the water yield a cubic inch of water in 
vapour per day, every fquare mile 6914 
tons, and every fquare degree (or 69 
englifh miles} 33 millions of tons, Now, 
if we fuppofe the Mediterranean to be 
40 degrees long, and 4 broad, at a me- 
dium, which is the leaft that can be fup- 
pofed, its furface will be r60 {quare de- 
grees, from whence there will evapo- 
rate §280 millions of tons per day, in the 
fummer-time. See the article Sza. 
The Mediterranean receives water from 
the nine great rivers following, viz, the 
Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, the Po, 
the Danube, the Neifter, the Boryfthe- 
nes, the Fanais, and the Nile; all the 
reft being fmall, and their water in. 
confiderable. Now let us fuppofe that 
each of thefe rivers conveys ten times as 
much water to the fea as the Thames; 
which, as is obferved, yields daily 
76,032,000 cubic feet, which is equal 
to 203 millions of tons; and therefore 
all the nine rivers will produce 3827 
millions of tons; which is little more 
than one third of the quantity evaporated 
each day from the fea. The prodigious 
quantity of water remaining, the doctor 
allows to rains, which fall again into 
the feas, and for the ufes of vegeta- 
tion, &e. 

As to the manner in which thefe waters 
are cojleéted, fo as to form refervoirs for 
the different kinds of fprings, it feems to 
be this: the tops cf mountains, in ge- 
neral, abound witb cavities, and fub- 
terraneous caverns formed by nature to 
ferve as refervoirs; and their pointed 
fummits, which feem to pierce the clouds, 
{top thofe vapours which fluctuate in the 
atmo(phere, and being conttipated there- 
by, they precipitate in water, and by their 
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gravity eafily penetrate through beds of 
fand and lighter earth, till they are ftop- 
ped in their defcent by more dente ftrata, 
as beds of clay, ftone, Gc. where they 
form a bafon or cavern, and work a 
paflage horizontally, and iffue out at the 
fide of the mountain. — , 

Many of thefe {prings running down by 
the vallies, between the ridges of hills, 
and uniting their ftreams, form rivulets 
er brooks ; and many of thefe, again, 
uniting on the plain, become’a river. 
Springs are 
either fuch as run continually, called pe- 
rennial ; or fuch as run only fora time, 
and at certain feafons of the year, and 
therefore called temporary fprings. Others 
again are called intermitting fprings, be- 
caufe they flow and then flop, and flow 
and ftop agains and, finally, recipro- 
cating f{prings, whofe waters rife and 
fall, or flow and ebb, by regular inter- 
vals, In order to account for thefe dif- 
ferences in fprings, let ABCDE (plate 
CCLIX. fig. 4.) reprefent the declivity 
of a hill, whole feStion, from top to bot- 
tom, is fhewn im the figure; in which 
let F GH ‘be a cavern or bafon near 
the top, which colleéts the water gleet- 
ing through the ftrata, and has a drain 
or du& leading to the fide of the hill 
at B, It is evident, that, when the wa- 
ter arifes to the drain H, it will defcend 
through it to B, where it will break out 
in form) of a fountain or {pring, and 
will continue running while the refer- 
voir is fupplied with water above the le- 
vel FH, and after that it will become 
dry. Hence we fee that a {pring ma 
be formed near the tops of the highett 
hills and mountains ; but, on the very 
tops, itis impoffible for them to be ge- 
nerated. aay AER 
Intermitting “Fings, or thofe which flow 
and ftop by regular alternations and in- 
termiffions, may be thus accounted for: 
let IK L (ibid,) veprefent a cavity in the 
mountain, towhich, at I, there is a feed- 
ing &ream which brings the water from 
other parts; and at K, on the lower 
part, there goes a dué&t K&C, of a 
curved or crooked form, which conveys 


the water to the‘ fide of a hill at C, 


where it breaks out into a fpring. Now, 
it is evident, that, as the water rifes in 
the cavern, it will alfo rife in the duct, 
till the furface of the water IL be le- 
vel with the higheft part 4 of the du&, 
and then the water will defcend from & 
to C, which point, being lower than the 

‘ orifice. 
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erifice of the duét at K, will exhauft the 
_ cavern of all its water, and then the 
fpring will ftop, till the ciftern is reple- 
nifhed to the fame level IK, by the feed- 
ing ftreatm I, and then the fountain will 
play again, An artificial fountain of 
this kind may be alfo eafily made, 
Reciprocating {prings, or thofe which 
flow and ebb alternately, are occafioned 
in the following manner : let MNO (id.) 
reprefent a refervoir, fed by the ftream 
PM, and alfo a fiphon K4O, which 
brivgs water from another cavity above, 
as IK L; the dué& N D carries the wa- 
ter to the fide of the hill at D, and there 
makes a conftant {pring by virtue of a 
' conftant fupply of water by the drain PM, 
‘The water at D will alfo flow and ebb 
alternately; for when the fiphon KO 
works, the furface of the water MO 
will be fuddenly raifed, and prefs upon 
the water at N with a greater force, by 
which means it will ifue eat at D with 
@ preater velocity, and raife the furface, 
if confined 3 but when the fiphon inter- 
mits or ceales, the momentum of the wa- 
ter at Dis not fo great as before, and 
then the fpring will fink or decreafe. 
In like manner we account for the rifing 
of water in wells. Thus fuppofea well be 
funk at the foot of the hill at E, (zdid.) 
to fuch a depth EV, as will bring the 
diggers to an eruption of a {pring at V, 
whofe water is brought by the duét RV 
(or many of them) from a cavity QRS 
in the hill (or otherwife from a pond, a 
river, the fea, &c.) it is evident the wa- 
ter in the well will rife from the bottom 
VY, toan altitude VT, where the fur- 
face of the water at T is upon a level 
with that in the refervoir QS, and thus 
conftitutes a well, Ps) 
Now, though every thing may not hap- 
pen precifely in the manner, as here re- 
prefented, yet that itis in fome way ana- 
logous to it, we believe no perfon will 
doubt, who has beep at the Peak in Der- 
byfhire, or at Wookey-hole in Somerfet- 
fhire, and feen the wonderful caverns, 
receptacles, and ftreams of water, which 
nature has there furnifhed in the bowels 
of the mountains. 
Medicinal virtues, &c. of SPRINGS. Thefe 
_ are owing to the different qualities and 
-temperament of the ftrata through which 
thefe waters may be colleéted, or pals : 
if thofe refervoirs of water in the body 
of mountains be fituated where mineral 
“ores abound, or the duéts and feeding 
firearms run through mineral earths, it is 


eafy to conceive that particles of met 
will mix with, and be abforbed by t 
water, which being faturated therewit 
becomes a mineral {pring or well, 

falt, fulphur, lime-ftone, &c. abound 
in the ftrata, through which the wate 
paffes, it will then be faline, fulphureow 
lime-water, &c. If fulphur and iro 
fhould both abound in the parts of th 
hill, whence the waters come, the wate 
will partake of the warmth or heat whic 
is occafioned by the mixture of two fu 
fubftances in the earth, where they ar 
found. See the articles MrneRAL awa 
ters, CHALYBEATE, SEa, BATH, & 

SPRING, ver, in cofmography, implies on| 
of the feafons of the year ; commencing 
in the northern parts of the world, 
the day the fun enters the firft degree o 
aries, which is about the twenty-firft 
March, and ending when the fun leav¢ 
gemini. See EQuinox and Suasons 

SPRING, eater, in mechanics, denotes 
thin piece of tempered fteel, or other ela 
tic fubftance; which, being wound up 
ferves to put feveral machines in motio 
by its elafticity, or endeavour to unben| 
itfelf : fuch isthe fpring of a clock, watch 
and the like. See the articles ELastT 
city, CLock, Watcn, @e. 

The {pring of a lock, gun, piftol, ort 
like, is a piece of fteel, violently bené] 
which, being fet at liberty, beats back th 
bolt of the lock, or {trikes down the coc 

SPRING-TIDE. See the article TiDEs. 

SPRINGE, among fportfmen, a devi 
made of twifted wire, to catch birds 
{mall beafts, ’ 

SPRINGING of @ maft, im the fea-la 
guage, is when it cracks, but is not qui 
broken in any part of it; as the partne 
hounds, &c. See the articles Mas 
PaRTNERS, &c. 

SPRINGING a leak. Seethe article Lea 

SPRINGY sgopiés, the fame with elaft 
ones; or fuch as, having had their figui 
changed by the ftroke of another bod 
can recover again their former figure 
which bodies not elaftic cannotdo, $ 
the article ELASTICITY. 

SPROTAW, a town of Silefiay 15 mil 
welt of Glogaw : ealt long. 15° 4 
north lat. 51° 36/, 

SPUNGE, /pongia, in botany, a genus ¢ 
{ubmarine plants, belonging to the cry 
togamia lithophyta clafs: it confifts of 
foft, tough, and elaftic matter, form 
ufually into rude maffes of a caverna 
firu€ture, and having very little of th 
2ppearance of plantsy 
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Upon anice examination, {punge appears 
to be compofed of capillary fibres, which 
are hollow and implicated in a furprifing 
manner; and are furrounded by thin 
membranes which arrange them into a 
cellular form. This ftruéture, no lefs 
than the conftituent matter, of fpunge, 
rénders it the fittelt of all bodies to im- 
bibe a great quantity of any fluid, and 
upon a {trong preffure to part with almoft 
the whole quantity again, 

_ Spunge pays, on importation, a duty of 
,/.5, d. the pound; and draws back, on 

exportation, 6,8° d. 

Spunge calcined to a blacknefs, and re- 
duced to powder, has been lately brought 
into great ufe as a fweetner of the blood, 
and a diuretic: fome have pretended even 
to cure leprofies with it, and others have 
extolled it againft the bite of a mad 
dog ; but thefe are virtues lefs certainly 
known of it, 

In the larger and coarfer pieces of {fpunge, 
there are often {mall ftones found im- 
bedded in the fubftance of the matter ; 
and yet, more frequently, a cruftaceous 
{parry matter gathered round the furface 
of certain parts of the plants; both thele 
fubftances are called by the common name 
of lapis {pongiz, the fponge-ftone; and 
both are recommended as diuretics, and 
remedies againft the ftone and gravel. 
See the article SPAR. 

Pyrotechnical SPUNGES, are made of the 
Jarge fungous excrefcences growing on 
old oaks, afhes, fir, &c. which being 
boiled in common water, then dried and 
well beaten, are put in a ftrong lye pre- 

ared with falt-petre, and again dried 
in anoven, Thefe make the black match 
or tinder brought from Germany, uled 
to receive and fultain the fire ftruck from 
a flint and fteel, &c. 

SPUNGE, is allo uled, in gunnery, for along 
ftasf or rammar with a piece of fheep or 
Jamb-{fkin wound about its end, to ferve 
for {couring great guns, when difcharg- 
ed, before they are charged with frefh 
powder. 

SPUNGE of a horfe fboe, the part next the 
heel, where the calkins are made. See 
the article HoRse SHOES, 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a 
gun’s infide with a fpunge, in order to 
prevent any fparks of fire from remain- 
ing in her, which would endanger the 
life of him who fhould load her again. 

SPUN.-yarn, among failors, is a kind of 

line made i rope-yarn, and ufed for 

feizing or fattening things together, 
“ee 
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SPUNK, one of the names of the female 
agaric, See the article AGARIC. 

SPUR, a piece of metal, confilting of two 
branches encompaffing-a horfeman’s heel, 
and a rowel in form of a ftar, advancing 
out behind, to prick the horfe. . 

SPUR-SHELL, eperom, in natural hiftory, 
a fpecies of cochlea, with the edges of 
its volutions ferrated; fo that, in feveral 
pofitions, it refembles a fpur with large 
rowels. See plate CCLIX. fig. 6. and 
the article COCHLEA. 

SPpuR-way, a road through another's 
ground, through which one may tide, 
by right or cuftom. 

SPURGE, in botany, the englith name of 
the euphorbia. See EUPHORBIA. 

SPURGE-LAUREL, daphne. See the are 
ticle DAPHNE. 

SPURIOUS piseaseEs, fuch as, in fome 
fymptoms, cannot be reduced to any one 
kind ; and, therefore, are denominated 
from thofe with which they agree in moft 
particulars: thus we fay, a fpurious or 
baftard pleurify, quinzy, &c, See the 
articles PLEURISY, QuINZY, &c, 

SPURKETS, in a hhip, {paces between the 
upper and lower futtocks, or betwixt the 
rungs fore and aft. 

SPURRY, in botany, the englifh name of 
feveral {pecies both of alfine and {per- 
gula, See ALSIne and SPERGULA. 

SPUTUM, among phyficians, denotes the 
fame with the faliva, or fpittle, See the 
article SALIVA. 

SPY, a perfon hired to watch the aStions, 
motions, &c. of another; particularly 
of what pafles in a camp, When a {py 
is difcovered, he is hanged immediately. 

SQUACCO, in ornithology, a bird of the 
heron kind, of a yellowifh colour, and 
the head and neck variegated with black, 
white and yellow, It is a native of the 
coaft of the Levanth See HERON. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes 
a body of horfe whofe number of men 
is not fixed; but is ufually from one to 
two hundred, 

Each fquadron ufually confifts of three 
troops, of fifty men each. See the aiticles 
Army and Horse. 

SQUADRON of /bips, a divifion or part of & 
fleet, commanded by a vice-admiral, or 
commodore. See FuceT and Navy, 

SQUAIOTTA, in ornithology, a [pecies 
ot heron, of a brown colour, with a black 
and white crelt, fomewhat larger than 
the {quacco, or former {pecies. 

SQUALUS, the sHaRK KIND, in ichthy- 
ology, anuneerous genus of fithes, of the 
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chondropterygious order; the characters. 
of which are thefe: the foramina of the 
gills are five on each fide, and are fitu- 
ated in a longitudinal direétion, from the 
fides of the head down to the pectoral 
fins; the head is of a depreffed form; 
the body is oblong, and is either rounded 
or angulated, and the fkin is rough ; the 
eyes ftand on the fides of the head; the 
tail is bifid, and the upper part longer 
than the under; the mouth is vfually 
tranfverfe, and in the under part of the 
yoftrhm, not at its extremity. 

‘The fpecies of this genus, being very nu- 
merous, are arranged under the follow- 
ing fubdivifions. 1. Thofe which have 
granulated teeth, as the faw-fifh, and the 
fmooth hound-fifh. 2. Thofe which have 
acute teeth, and prickles on the back ; 
as the common hound-fifh, the fhagreen- 
fith, centrine and monk-fih. 3. Thofe 
which have acute teeth, but no {pines or 
prickles on the back; asthe zygena, or 
ballance fifh, the fea-fox, and the tope. 
4. Thofe which have the roftrum fhorter 
than ufual; as the bounce, morgag, and 
blue and white fharks. See the articles 
Saw-FISH, HOUND-FISH, &c. 
SQUAM/ZE, scaLEs, in natural hiftory, 
See the article SCALE, 

SQUAMARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
-didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
with a monopetalous ringent flower, both 
lips of which are entire, only the upper 
one is longeft; the fruit is a roundifh 
unilocular capfule, containing a great 
many round feeds. 

SQUAMOUS, or SQUAMOSE, in anato- 
my, an appellation given to the fpurious 
or falfe futures of the fkull, becaufe com- 
poled of fquamz or fcales like thofe of 
fithes, or like tiles laid fo as to reach over 
one another. Seeythe article SKULL. 
SQUARE, quadrathm, in geometry, a 
quadrilateral figure, both equilateral and 
equiangular. 

To find the area of a {quare, feek the 
length of one fide; multiply this by it- 
felf, and the produét is the area of the 
f{quare, 

SQUARE-NUMBER, the product cf a num- 
ber multiplied into itfelf. See the articles 
InNvobtuTiGn and Power. 

Thus 4, the produ& of 2 multiplied by 
2; or 16, the produét of 4 multiplied 
by 4, are fquare numbers. 

SQUARE ROOT, a number confidered as the 
root of a fecond power or fquare num- 
ber; or a number, by whofe multiplica- 
tion into itfelf, a {quare number is gene- 
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rated. See the article EXTRACTION, 

SQUARE BATTLE, or BATTALION of men, 
is one that hath an equal number of men 
in rank and file, See BaTTLE. 

Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is a 
body of foot drawn up with an empty 
fpace in the middle for the colours, 
drums, and baggage; faced and covered 
by the pikes every way, to keep off horle, 

SQUARE, zorma, an inftrument confifting 
of two rulers, or branches, faftened per- 
pendicularly at one end of their extremes, 
fo as to forma rightangle: it is of great 
ufe in the defcription and menfuration 
of right angles, and laying down per- 
pendiculars, 

SQUATT, among miners, a {mall bed of 
ore Jefs valuable than a vein or load, as 
reaching only a little way, 

SQUATINA, the MONK-FISH, or ANGEL- 
FISH, a fpecies of fqualus, with the mouth 
at the extremity of the head; it grows 
to about fix feet in length, and is con- 
fiderably thick in proportion. See the | 
article SQUALUS. 

SQUILL, /cilla, in botany. See SCILLA. 

SQUILLA, in zoology, a genus of infeéts 
with ten legs, the foremolt pair of which © 
is cheliform, or made for pinching: the 
eyes are two, and the tail is foliated. 
Thefe are the characters of the thrimp, © 
as alfo of the cray-fith, lobfter, and crab ; 
of each of which there are numerous fpe- 
cies. See the article CANCER, &c, 

SQUILLACE, a bifhop’s f-e of the farther 
Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, 
which gives name to the gulph of Squil- 
lace: eaft long. 17°, north lat. 39° 

SQUINANCY, or EsQuinancy, in me- 
dicine, the fame with the quinzy. See 
the article QuInzyY. 

SQUINTING, ffrabi/imus, in medicine and — 
furgery. See the article STRABISMUS. 

SQUIRREL, /ciurus, in zoology, the eng- 

\ith name of a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the glires, the fore-teeth of which — 
are prominent; it has no canine teeth ;_ 
and its legs are formed both for climbing 
and leaping, 
The common reddifh- brown fquirre!, 
with a white belly, is a very lively little 
animal, with an extremely long and bufhy 
tail, See plate CCLIX. fig. 5. : 
But befides this, there are feveral other — 
fpecies ; as the american grey-fquirrel, 
with a fmaller tail, and twice as large 
as t’,2 common kind ; the ceylon blackifh - 
fquirrel, with a very large tail, and about 
the fize of the common fquirrel; the fly- 
ing Squirrel, with the fides extended, 2 
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as to be able to leap from one tree to 
another at a great diftance; and, laflly, 
the barbary fquirrel, of a blackifh tawney- 
brown colour, with variegated fides, 


1ST, an indeclinable term chiefly uled to 


command filence. 
The Romans had thefe two charaéters 
written over the doors of their eating 
rooms, as if one fhould fay fed tace, or 
Jilentium tene. Porphyry obierves, that 
the antients made a point of religion of 
it, not to fpeak a fingle word in pafling 
in or out of the doors. ‘ 
STABLE, a place or houfe for horfes, &c. 
furnifhed with ftalls and proper apart- 
ments to contain their food, Gc. See the 
article HorsSE, Ge. 
Nothing conduces more to the health of 
a horfe than the having a good and 
wholefome ftable. The fituation of a 
ftable fhould always be in a good air, 
and on a firm, dry, and hard ground, 
that in winter the horfe may go out and 
comein clean, It fhould always be built 
fomewhat on an afcent, that the urine 
and other foulnefles may be eafily con- 
veyed away by means of trenches or finks 
for that purpofe. As there is no animal 
that delights more in cleanlinefs than the 
horfe, or that more abominates bad {mells, 
care fhould be taken that there be no 
hen-rooft, hog-ftie, or neceffary houfe, 
near the place where the ftable is to be 
built; for the fwallowing of feathers, 
which is very apt to happen when hen- 
roofts are near, often proves mortal to 
horfes; and the fteams of a bog-houfe, 
or hog’s-dung, will breed many diftem- 
pers. Thi walls of a ftable, which 
ought to be of brick rather than ftone, 
fhould be made of a moderate thicknefs, 
two bricks, or a brick anda half at Jealt, 
for the fake of warmth in the winter, 
and to keep out the heat in the fummer. 
The windows fhould be made on the ealt 
and north fide of the building, that the 
north wind may be let in to cool the 
ftables in the {ummer, and the rifing fun 
all the year round, efpecially in winter, 
The windows fhould either be fafhed, 
or have large cafements, for the fake of 
letting in air enough; and there fhould 
always be clofe wooden fhutter:, that 
the light may be fhut out at pleafure, by 
which means the horfe may be made to 
fleep in the day as well as in the night, 
when it is judged proper he fhould do 
fo. Many pave the whole ftable with 
ftone, but that part which the horfe is to 
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lie on fhould be boarded with oak- planks, 
which fhould be laid as even as poffible, 
and crots-wife rather than length-wife ; 
and there fhould be feveral holes bored 
through them to receive the urine, and 


carry it off underneath the floor into ene — 


common receptacle: the ground behind 
fhould be raifed to a level with the planks, 
and it fhould be paved with fmall peb- 
bles. There are two rings to be placed 
on each fide of the ftall, for the horfe’s 
halter to run through, and a logger is 
to be fixed to the end of this fufficient to 
poife it perpendicularly, but not fo heayy 
as to tire the horfe, or to hinder him 
from eating ; the beft place for him to 
eat his corn ing drawer or locker, 
made in the wajtiot partition, which 
need not be large, fo that it may be taken 
out at pleafure to clean it, by which 
means the common dirtinefs of a fixed 
manger may be avoided. Many people 
are againft having a rack in their ftables ; 
they give the horfe his hay fprinkled 
upon his litter, and if they think he 
treads it too much, they only nail up 
three or four boards, by way of a trough, 
to give it to him in: the reafon of this 
is, that the continual lifting up of the 
head to feed out of the rack, is an un- 
natural poflure for a horfe, who was 
intended to take his food up from the 
ground, and makes him, as they exprefS 
it, withy cragged. When thereis ftable- . 
room enough, partitions are to be made— 
for feveral horfes to ftand in; thefe 
fhould always allow room fufficient for 


the horfe to turn about and lie down 


conveniently, and they fhould be boarded — 
up fo high towards the head, that the 
horfes placed in feparate ftalls may not. 
be able to fmell at one another, nor mo- 
left each other any way. One‘of thefe 
ftalls ought to be covered in, and made 


convenient for the groom to lie in, in 


cafe of a match, or the ficknefs of a 
horfe. Behind the horfes there fhould ° 
be a row of pegs, to hang up faddles, 
bridles, and other utenfils; .and fome 
fhelves for the brufhes, pots of oint- 
ments, &c, The other requifites for a 
ftable are a dung-yard, a pump, anda | 
conduit. 


STABLE-STAND, in the foreft law, is © 


one of the four evidences or prefump- 
tions whereby a perfon is convicted of an 
intention to fteal the king’s deer in the 
foreft ; as when any perfon is found, at 
his ftand in the forelt, with his bow 

it. % bent 


a! 


" 


Sed: Al 
bent ready to fhoot at a deer, or ftanding 
clofe by a tree with grey-hounds in a 
leafh, ready to flip. See Forest. 

STABLO, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia and bifhopric of 
Liege, fituated ten miles fouth of Lim- 
burg, 

STACK of wood, among hufbandmen, a 
pile of wood three feet long, and as many 
broad, and twelve feet high. 

STACHYS, BASE HOAR-HOUND, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the didynamia-gymno- 
{perma clafs of plants, the corolla where- 
of confifts of a fingle ringent petal; the 
tube is very fhort; there is no pericar- 
pium; the calyx contains four oval and 
angular feeds. 

This plant is cephalic, diuretic, and a 
promoter of the menfes, 

STADIUM, an antient greek long mea- 
fure, See the article MEASURE. 
Stadium was alfo the courfe or career 

wherein the Greeks ran their races. Vi- 
truvius defcribes it as an open fpace 125 
paces long, terminated at the two ex- 
tremes with two pofts called by the Ro- 
mans carcer and meta. Along the fta- 
dium was built a kind of amphitheatre, 
where the {peétators were “placed to fee 
the athlete exercife running, wreftling, 
€&?c, There were ftadia likewife covered 
over with colonnades and porticos, ferv- 
ing for the fame exercifes in bad wea- 
ther. 


\ u b 
. STADE, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Bremen, 
‘fituated on the weft fide of the river Elbe, 
feventeen miles weft of Hamburgh. 
STADTHOLDER, STaDTHOULDER, or 
STATHOLDER, the principal governor or 
mgiftrate of the united provinces. 
‘The fadtholder feems to be impowered, 
either dire&tly or by his influence, to 
change both the deputies, magitrates, 
ard officers in every province and city. 
He is prefident in the ftates of every pro- 
vince, though he has not fo much as a 
feat or vote in the ftates-general: but as 
he influences the ftates of each province 
to fend what deputies he pleafes to the 
ftates-general, he has, in effect, the ap- 
pointing the perfons that conflitute the 
flates-general, and may be deemed fove- 
reign of the united provinces. The fladt- 
tholders had once a very great power, 
We find one of their ftadtholders ap- 
pointing what towns fhould fend depu- 
ties, or members, to the affembly of the 
ftates of Holland: but the ftadtholder- 
ihip was never hereditary til] now, when 
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STAEHELINA, in botany, a genus of | 


STAFF, baculus, an inftiument ordinarily 


STAFF, in mufic, five lines on which, 


Stark, BasTon, or BaTTON, in heral« 


Bac’ STAFF. 
Fore-STAFF. 
Paftoral-St ary. See PASTORAL-STAFF,, 
STAFF-OFFICERS. 
STAFFORD, the county town of Stafford- 


k 
* 


ST A 
in the year 174% it was made fo in the fa- 
mily of Orange. 
It is obferved that the ftates pafled by the 
ftadtholder’s eldeft fon, and appointed 
his younger fon, prince Maurice of 
Orange, their ftadtholder: and at other 
times they have fuppreffed the ftadthol - 
derfhip intirely. The ftadtholder always, 
in the council of ftate, when the votes 
happen to be equal, has a decifive voice. 


the lyngenefia-polygamia-aqualis clafs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof cons 
filts of uniform flofcules fearce rfing 
above the cups the proper corolla is mo- | 
nopetalous and funnel-fhaped: the limb. 
is quinquifid, equal, acute, and campa- 
nulated: there is no pericarpium : the 
feed contained in the cup is folitary, ob-_ 
long, very fhort, tetragonal, and coro- 
nated with a downy pap cf the length of 


the cup, 


ufed to reft on in walking. The ftaff is 
alfo frequently ufed as a kind of natvral | 
weapon both of offence and defence, and 
for feveral other purpofes. 4 


with the intermediate fpaces, the notes of 
a fong, or piece of mufic, are marked, 
Guido Aretin, the great improver of mo- 
dern mufic, is faid to be the firft who in- 
troduced the ftaff, maiking his notes by 
fetting points (.) up and down them to 
denote the rife and fall of the voice ; and 
each line and {pace he marked at the be~ 
ginning of the ftaff with pope Gregory’ 
feven letters, A, B, C, D, FF, G. See 
the article NoTE. * | 

But others will have this praftice of an 
older date; and Kircher part culasly af- 
firms, that in the Jefuits Library at Mef- 
fina, he found a greek manofcript cf 
hymns above feven hundred years old, 
wherein fome hymns were wiitten, ona 
ftaff of eight lines, maiked at the begin- 
ning with eight greck letters. The notes, 
or points, were on the lines, but no ufe 
made of-the fpaces. 


dry. See the article Bastow. 
See BACK-STA?F, 
See FORE STAF?. 


See OFFICERS. 


fhire, is fitusted one hundred and thirty 

miles north- weft of London, 

Tt fends two members to partiszment. ~ 

The county of Stafford is bounded “by | 
Che-- 
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Chefhire, on the north-welt; by Der- 
byhhire, on the north eaft; by Wor- 
cefterfhire, on the fouth ; and by Shrop- 
fhire, on the weft, 

STAG, in zoology, a {pecies of the cer- 

vus, with ramole, cylindric and crocked 
horns. See the article CERVUS. 
This is a very ftately and beautiful ani- 
mal. People are apt to confound it with 
the common fallow deer, but with great 
impropriety, being of twice the fize, and 
different in many other refpeéts: the 
head is remarkably large: the neck 
ftrong and thick : the eyes are full and 
large : the ears long and patulous: the 
horns tall, almoft ere&, and of a beau- 
tiful form; they rife each with a fingle 
and elegant ftem, which continues its 
form to the top, only fending off 
branches and divarications: they are 
hairy when once formed, but afterwards 
they become very ftrong and lofe that 
downy appearance, The body of the ftag 
is rounded and plump: the back fome- 
what flatted, and the belly prominent : 
the legs are long : the hoofs cloven: the 
fur deep, thick, and of a tawny-reddifh 
colour, 

STAG-BEETLE. See CERVUS-VOLANS, 

STAG-HUNTING, See HUNTING. 

STAGE, io the modern drama, the place 

of aétion and reprefentation, included 
between the pit and the fcenes, and an- 
fwering to the profcenium, or pulpitum, 
of the antients. 
The laws of the flage are the rules and 
decorums to be obferved, with regard to 
the ceconomy and conduét of a drama- 
tic performance to be exhibited on the 
ftage. Thefe relate principally to the 
unities, the difpofition of the aéts and 
fcenes, the unravelling, &c. See the ar- 
ticles Drama, ACTION, &e. 

| STAGGERS, or STaveRs, in the ma- 
nege. See the article STAVERS, 

STAIN, atown of Germany, in the circle 
of Auttria, fituated on the Danube, one 
hundred and forty miles welt of Vienna. 

STAINES, atown of Middlefex, fituated 
nineteen meafured miles weft of Lon- 
don. 

STAIR-CASE, in architeSture, an afcent 
inclofed between walls, or a balluftrade, 
confifting of ftairs, or fteps, with land- 
ing-places and rails, ferving to make a 
communication between the feveral ftories 
of. houle, 

The.conftruétion of a complete ftair-cafe 
is one of the moft curious works in ar- 
chiteture. The common rules to be 


obferved therein areas follow: x, That 
it have a full free light, to prevent acci- 
dents of flipping, falling, &c. 2. That 
the fpace over head be large and airy, 
which the Italians call uz bel sfocato, 
i. e, good ventilation, in regard a man 
foends much breath in mounting. 3, 
That the half-paces, or landing-places, 
be conveniently diftributed for repafling 
in the way. 4, That to prevent ren- 
counters, &c. the ftair-cafe be not too 
narrow: however, this laft is to be re- _ 
gulated by the quality of the building. 
5. That care be taken in placing the 
ftair-cafe, fo as the ftairs may be diftri- 
buted without prejudice to the reft of the 
building. 

The kinds of ftair-cafes are various: 
in fome the fairs are ftraight, in others 
winding, in others both ways, or mixed. 
Again, of ftraight ftairs, called alfo 
fliers: fome fly direétly forwards, others 
are {quare, others triangular, and others 
are called french flights. Of winding- 
ftairs, called alfo fpiral or cockle-ftairs = 
fome are fquare, fome circular, and 
fome elliptical: and thefe again are va- 
rious ; fome winding round a folid, and 
others roufld an open newel. Laftly, of 
mixed -ftairs ; fome arecalled dog-legged, 
others both wind about a folid newel, 
and fly about a fquare open newel. 
Stair-cafes being of great importance in 
building, it will be neceflary to give 
a particular account of each kind, 
Firt, ftraight-ftairs are fuch as always 
fly; that is, proceed in a right line, 
and never wind ; whence their denomi- 
nation. Of thefe there are feveral kinds, 
as, 1. Straight-fliers,, or plain-fliers, 
which proceed direfily from one floor to 
another, without turning either to the 
right or left ; thefe are feldom ufed, ex- 
cept either for garret or cellar-ftairs. 
2. Square-fliers, which fly round the 
fides of a fquare newel, either folid or 
open, having at every corner of the. 
newel a fquare half ftep, taking up one 
fourth of a circle, fo that they fly from 
one half pace, or ftep, to another; and 
the length of the ftairs is perpendicular 
to the fide of the newel. 3. Triangular- 
fliers are thofe which fly round by the 
fides of a triangular newel, either folid 
or open, having at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial half-itep, taking up two 
thirds of a circle, fo that they fly from 
one half ftep to another, and their length 
is perpendicular to the fide of the newel. 
4 French fliers, thofe which fly firft di- 


rectly 
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seftly forwards, till they come within the 
length of a ftair of the wall, and then 
have a fquare half-pace, from which you 
immediately afcend to another half-pace, 
from which the ftairs fly direétly back 
again, parallel to their firft flight. 

Secondly, Winding-ftairs are fuch as 
always wind and never fly: of thefe 
there is preat variety: as, r- Circular 
winding ftairs; of which there are four 
kinds, viz. fuch as wind about a folid 
newel, the fore-edge of each being in a 
sight line, pointing to the center of a 
newel; commonly ufed in church-fteeples 


and great old houfes: fuch as wind 


yound an open newel, the fore fide of 
each being in aright line, pointing to 
the center of the newel, as thofe in the 
monument of London: fuch as wind 
round a folid newel, only the fore-fide 
ef each an arch of a circle, either con- 
eave or convex, pointing near to the cir- 


_ «umference of the newel, and fuch as 


refemble the Jaft in all other refpects, 
fave that they have anopen newel. Any 
of thefe winding-ftairs take up lefs room 
than the other kinds. In ftairs that wind 
round a folid newel, architects make the 
diameter of the newel either one fixth, or 
one fourth, or one third, or three fevenths, 
of the diameter of the ftair-cafe, accord- 
ing as that is in bignefs: if very fmall, 
the newel is but one fixth ; and if large, 
three fevenths, &c. In ftairs that wind 
round an open newel, Palladio orders the 
newel to be one half of the diameter of the 
ftair-cafe, though there does not appear 
any reafon why the newel here fhould 
not be proportioned to the ftair cafe, as 
jn the former. As to the number of 
ftairsin each revolution, Palladio orders, 
that if the ftair-cafe be fix or feven feet 
diameter, the ftairs in each revolution to 
be twelve ; if the diameter be eight, the 
ftairs to be fixteen; or if nine or ten, the 
ftairs to be twenty ; and if eighteen, to be 
twenty-four, 2. Elliptical winding-ftairs, 
whereof there are two kinds, the one 
winding round a folid, the other round an 
open newcl; they are much of the fame 
nature with circular ftairs, excepting that 
in the one the newel is a circle, and in 
the other an ellipfis. 3. Square wind- 
ing-ftairs ave {uch as wind round a fquare 
newel, either folid or open, the fore fide 
of each fair being asight line pointing 
to the center of the newel. 4. ‘Frian- 
gular winding ftajrs are fuch as wind 
round a triangular newel, the fore fide 
of each being a right line pointing to 
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the center of the newel, 5, Columni-| 
ated winding ftairs. Palladio mentions a 
ftair-cafe in) Pompey’s portico, at Rome, 
fet on columns, fo as the light they re- 
ceive from above may diftribute itfelf to 
all parts alike. 6. Double winding- 
ftairs, Scamozzi mentions a ftair-cafe 
in this form made by Piedro del Bergo 
and Jean Coffin, at Sciamburg, in 
France, in the king’s palace. It is fo 
contrived, that the one a{cending and 
the other defcending, fhall never meet. 
Dr, Grew defcribes a model of this kind 
of ftair-cafe kept in the Mufeum of the 
royal fociety, ‘The foot of one of the 
ftair-cafes, be fays, is oppofite to that of | 
the other, and both make a parallel 
afcent, and within the fame cylinder ; 
the newel in the middle is hollow, and 
built with long apertures, to convey | 
light from candles placed at bottom, — 
and at the fides of the newel, in both 
cafes. 7. Quadruple winding-ftairs. 
Palladio mentions a ftair-cale of this form 
in the caftle of Chambor, near, Blois. 
It confifts of four ftair-cafes, carried up 
together, having each its [everal entrance, 
and going up one over another in fucha | 
manner as that being in the middle of the 
building, the four ferve to lead to four 
apartments, fo that the people of the one | 
need not go up and down the ftairs of 
the other; yet being open in the middle, 
they all fee each other pafs. 
Thirdly, mixed-ftairs are fuch as partly 
fly and partly wind; whence fome call 
them fliers and winders. Of thefe there 
are feveral kinds: as, 1. Dog-legged- 
ftairs, which firft fly dire€tly forwards, 
then wind a femi-circle, and then fly di-_ 
rectly backwards parallel to that. 2. 
Square-fliers and winders have a fquare- 
newel, either folid or open, and fly by 
the fides of zhe newel, winding a qua- 
drant of a circle at each corner. 3.— 
Solid and open newelled fliers and winders” 
are of twokinds: the wne winds the qua- 
drant of acircle about a folid rewel, then 
flies by the fide of a {quare open newel, 
then winds again by the fide of a [olid 
newel, then flies again as before, and fo 
alternately. ‘The other flies firit, then 
winds, then flies again, alterzately. 
The dimenfions of ftairs are differently 
affigned by different authors; but how~ 
ever they agree in this, thatthey muft 
not be more than fix, nor Jefs than four’ 
inches high ; nor more than eiguteen, 
nor lels than twelve inches troad ; nor 
more than fixteen, nor lefs than fix feet 
long, 
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long, each ftair. But thefe meafures 
regard only large and fumptuous build- 
ings; for in common &nd ordinary 
houfes they may be fomething higher and 
narrower, and much fhorter; yet even 
in thefe the ftairs are not to exceed feven, 
or at moft eight inches in heighth, nor be 
lefs than nine or ten inches in breadth, 
nor three feet in length. To reduce the 
dimenfions of {tairs to fome natural, orat 
leat geometrical ftandard, Vitruvius 
borrows the proportion of the fides of a 
rectangled triangle, which the antient 
fchool expreffed by the numbers 3, 
4, and 5; the firft for the perpen- 
dicular height, from the ftair-head to 
the ground; the fecond for the hori- 
zontal breadth; and the third for the 
whole flope, or inclination, from the 
edge of one ftair to that of another. But 
this rule is laid afide, and with good 
reafon by the modern builders; for on 
this principle, the lower the ftairs, the 
narrower they muft be; and fairs, for 
inftance, four inches high, fuch as we 
find mentioned by antient architeéts, 
muft be but five inches and one third 
broad, 

One rule to be regarded in the making 
of ftairs, is, that they be laid fomewhat 
floping, or a little higher behind, that 
the foot may, as it were, both afcend and 
defcend at the fame time; which, though 
it is obferved by few, is found a fecret 
and delicate deception of the pains in 
| mounting. 

STAKE, the name of a fmall anvil, ufed 
by fmiths ; fometimes it ftands on a broad 
iron-foot on the work-bench, to be 
moved up and down occafionally ; and 
fometimes it hath a ftrong iron-{pike 
at the bottom, by which it is fixed to 
fome place on the work bench. Its ufe 
is to fet fmal] and cold work ftraight, by 
hammering it on the ftake ; or to cut or 
| punch upon the cold chiffel or cold punch. 
STALACTITZA, or STALAcTAGNIa, 
| STONY ICICLEs, in natural hiftory, 
cryftalline {pars formed into oblong, 
conical, round, or irregular bodies, 
compofed of various crufls, and ufually 
found hanging in form of icicles from 
the roofs of grottos, @c. Sze Spar. 

Of this clafs there are various fpecies, 
as the hard, white ftalactite ; the white, 
fhattery ftala&tite ; and the yellow, fhat- 
tery, cryftalline ftalaGtite, &c. 
SLALACTOCIBDELA, in natural hi- 
ftory, the name of a genus of {pars, 
formed by the dropping of water from 
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the roofs of fubterranean caverns; being 
the coarfer kinds of what authors have 
called ftalaétite. Thefe are cryftallino- 
terrene {pars, formed into oblong bodies, 
and found hanging from the roofs of ca- 
verns and grottos, See Spar. 

Of this genus there are only two known 
fpecies, 1. A brownith, friable one, 
common in ourfubterranean caverns, and 
even on the infides of new-built ftone- 
arches as thofe of the new bridge at 
Weftminfter. And, 2. A fnow-white, 
friable one, found in fubterranean ca- 
verns in England and Germany, and 
even on modern built brick-arches, as 


has of late been found on opening the 


vault under the terrace at Windfor. This, 
and the preceding inftance, give us un- 
queftionable evidence of the prefent, and 
daily formation of thefe bodies. 
TALAGMIT 22, See the article Sta- 
LAGMOSCIERIA. 
TALAGMODIAUGIA, in natural hit 
tory, thename of a genus of {pars, being 
the purer kinds of what authors call «fta- 
lagmite, or drop-ftones. See Spar. - 
Thefe are {pars found in form of finald 
balls, each compofed of numerous crufts, 
and confiderably pellucid and cryflalline, 
Of this genus there are three known {pe~ 
cies, 1, A white one, with numerous, 
thin crufts, and a {méoth furface, found 
in many parts of Germany, and in Eng 
land. 2. A greyifh, white one, witia 
thicker crufts, and a rougher furface. 
And, 3. A yellow, thin-crufted one, 
with an echinated furface, 
both found in the fubterranean caverns 
of England, and many other places, ard 
the former of them is the confetti di tivol¢ 
of the Italians, 
TALAGMOSCIERIA, in natural hif- 
tory, the name of a genus of opake 
fpars, which have received their form 
trom the dropping of water. See Spar. 
The bodies of this genus are the coarfer 
kinds of what are called by authors fta~ 
lagmite, and are {mall round maffes, 
compofed of numerous, thin crufis, and 
wf an opake and coarfe ftruéture. OF 
this genus we have only two known fpe- 
cies. 1. A fmall, brown'fh, white one, 
with a fmooth coat, found in Saxony, 
and fome parts of England. And 2, 
A fmall, brownifh, white one, with thin 
crafts, and a large nucleus. This is 
found in fmall mafles in Yerkfhire, and 
is the fubftance of which the famous 
Ketion-ftone of Rutland is compofed, 
Scotland affords a vait variety of the fta- 
' lap- 


Thefe are 


{ 
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lagmite. One cave, about eight miles 
diftant from Aberdeen, on the fea-fide, 
has its whole roof crutted over with fta- 
lagtite, of a foot in length, hanging 
down like the fringe of abed. The floor 
alfo is as deep covered with congeries of 
ftalagmite. The upper coat, both of 
thefe and the ftalaStites, is of a fea-co- 
Jour, but the inner parts are as white as 
fal prunellz. The water, which drops 
from thefe, is of a very peculiar nature ; 
for it is fo acrimonious, that if it touch 

- the {kin but ever fo flightly, it makes it 
fmart. Near this cave there is another 
hollow rock, in which the (tala&titz make 
a very beautiful figure; they are all 
formed into long and thick columns, and 
ftand perpendicularly, fo that they re- 
prefent the pipes of an organ ; when 
broken, they are all found to be hollow 
within. The rock, and all the ftone 
thereabouts, is of the lime-ftone kind. 

STALBRIDGE, a market-town of Dor- 
fetthire, fituated eighteen miles north of 
Dorchefter. 

' STALE, among fportfmen, a living fowl 

» put in a place to allure and bring others 
where they may be taken. For want of 
thefe, a bird fhot, his entrails taken out, 
and dried in an oven in his feathers, 
with a ftick thruft through to keep it in 
a convenient poflure, may ferve as well 
as a live one. 

Stale is alfo a name for the urine of cattle. 
See the article URINE. 

STALIMENE, an ifland in the Archipe- 
lago, or Egean-lea. 

STALK, in botany, that part of a plant 

_ which rifes immediately from the root, 

‘and which fupports the leaves of the 
flowers and the fruit. 
The term ftalk is ufed on alloccafions ; 
but in fpeaking of the grafles and gra- 
mineous plants, the word culm is ufed in 
its place, to diftinguifh that peculiar 
kind of ftalk, which is general to all 
thefe plants, and is not found in any 
others. ; 

STALKING, a term ufed in fowling, 
and applied to a kind of fcreen, or de- 
vice, to hide the fowler and amufe the 
game, while he gets within thot. Of 
fuch devices there are feveral kinds, viz. 
the ftalking-hedge, being an artificial 
hedge two or three yards long, and 
about a yard and a half high, made with 
{mall wands, to be light, and portable, 
yet bufhed out, like a real hedge, with 
flakes, to fupportit, while the fowler takes 
his aim. Stalking-horfe is an old horie 
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STALLION, or STONE-HORSE, in the 


ST A | 


trained up for the purpofe, which will 
gently walk up and down, as you would. 
have him, 1g water, @c. beneath whole 
fore-fhoulder the fport{man fhelters him- 
felf and gun, When thus got within 
fhot he takes aim from before the fore- 
part of the horfe, which is much better 
than fhooting under his belly. For 
change, when the fowls become fo ufed| 
to the ftalking-horfe as to know it, fome 
ftalk with an ox, cow, deer, or the like ¢ 
others ufe a ftalking tree, and others 
a ftalking-buhh. 


manege, an ungelt horfe, defigned for 
the covering of mares, in order to pro- 
pagate the {pecies. See Mare. 
Tn the choice of ftallions for mares, care 
fhould be taken that they have no natural] 
blemifh of any kind whatever, fuch a 
moon-eyes, watery eyes, fplint, fpavins,| 
curbs, &c. becaufe, in that cafe, the 
colts will have the defe&t hereditary from 
the parent. On the other hand, the ftal- 
lion fhould be chofe able, high-fpirited 

fair-coloured, and fine-fhaped, As ta 
his age, he fhould not be younger to cove | 
a mare than four years, nor older tha 
twenty, Let the ftallion be fo highly fe 
as to be full of luft and vigour: and bein 
brought to the place where the mares are, 
take off his hinder fhoes, and Jet hi 
cover a mare in hand twice or thrice, t 
keep him fober; then pull off his brid! 
and turn him loofe to the reft of th 
mares, which fhould be in a convenien 
clofe, with ftrong fences and good foo 
and there leave him till he has coverec 
them all, fo that they willbear him n 
longer; by which time his courage wil 
be pretty well cooled, Ten or twelv 
mares are enough for one ftallion, in on 
and the fame year. It will be neceflar 
to leave a little fhade, or hovel, for hi 
in the field, to which he mayretreat fro 
the rain, wind, or fun. Ia this fhad 
there fhould be a rack and manger, 

feed him during his covering tim 
After he has done with the mares h 
fhould be removed to freth yafiure. F 
the further ordering of a ftalion, befor 
he is to cover, the following inftruction 
areofufe, Feed him for uree or fou 
months befure covering, witi good oats, 
peafe, or beans, or with coarfe brea 
and a little hays, but a good deal 
wheat-flraw 5 carrying himtwicé a-da 
to water; walking him up and dow 
for an hour, before he has drank, b 
without making him fweat, 


STAMFOR 


ee 


or 


FAMFORD, a borough-town of Lin- 
colnthire, fituated thirty-five miles ‘outh 
of Lincoln, 
It fends two members to parliament. 
STAMINA, according to moft botanifs, 
are the male organs of generation in 
flowers, confiting of two parts, a fila- 
ment and anthera, though fometimes 
the anthera ftands alone. See the articles 
ANTHERZ and FILAMENTS. 
Mr. Tournefort takes the ule of the fta- 
mina to be as it were fo many excretory 
canals for difcharging the growing em- 
bryo of its redundant juices ; and of thele 
excrements of the fruit, he takes that fa- 
rina, or duft, found in the apices, to be 
formed, But other writers, as Geoffroy, 
and Linnzus in particular, affign the fta- 
mina anobler ufe: thefe authors, ex- 
plaining the generation of plants, in a 
manner analogous to that of animals, 
maintain the ufe of the ftamina to be 
that of fecreting, in their fine capillary 
canals, a juice, which being collected, 
hardened, and formed into a farina, or 
duft, in the tips of the apices, is thence, 
when the plant arrives at maturity, dif- 
charged by the burfting of the apices 
upon tle top of the piltil, whence isa 
paffage for it to defcend into the uterus, 
where being received, it impregnates and 
fecundifies the plant. See the articles Bo- 
TANY, GENERATION of plants, Fa- 
RINA, FOECUNDANS, and PisTIL. 
On this principle it may be faid, that the 
fame flower contains both fexes, which 
contribute each their part to the genera- 
tion ; that the ftamina are the male part, 
_ and the farina, which is always found of 
an oily glutinous nature, the feminal li- 
quor ; and that the piftil is the female 
part, which conduéts the femen to the 
ova or embryos, Among the writers of 
the prefent age, who oppole this doétrine, 
is Dr. Alfton, profeffor of botany at 
Edinburgh, who, in an exprefs differta- 
tion on the fexes of plants, publithed in 
the Phyfical Effays, undertakes to over- 
throw all the arguments in favour of the 
fexes of plants, by repeated experiments. 
This learned author, confidering that there 
are feveral {pecies of vegetables which bear 
flowers on one plant and feeds on an- 
other, as fpinacia mercurialis, cannabis, 
&c, in order to determine the controver- 
fy, thought of training up one or more 
of thefe feed-bearing plants at a fufficient 
diftance from thofe that carry flowers, and 
obferving the confequence, Too this end, 
in (pring 1737,he tranfplanted three fets of 
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the common fpinage, long before it could 


be known whether they were flowering or 
feed-bearing plants, from a little bed, on 
which it was raifed, into a place of the 


garden full eighty yards diftant, and al- | 


molt direétly fouth, there being two haw- 
thorn and three holy-hedges, all pretty 
thick and tall, between them and their 
feed- bed, and no other fpinage in the gar- 
den, nor fo near them by far; all thethree, 
we are told, proved fertile plants, and ri- 
pened plenty of feeds ; and further, they 
were fown, grew, and profpered as well 
as any fpinage could do. 

The fame author, in {pring 1741, made- 
other feparate experiments on the com- 


/ 
~ 


mon hemp, and the french mercury; * 


each of which plants, notwithfanding 
they were plantedin a very high inclofure, 
many hundred yards diftant from any 
other of the fame clafs of plants, he af- 
fures us, ripened fertile feeds. - 

For the arguments and experiments of 
the fexualifte, or thofe who eftablifhed 
the clafles of plants upon the differences 


of the fexes and parts of frudtification in. 


plants, fee the article GENERATION, + 


feed ; and by whofe diftin&tion, augmen- 
tation, and accretion, by additional juices, 
the animal body, at its utmoft bulk, is 
fuppofed to be formed. See GENERATION, 


STAMINEOUS, in botany, a term ufed 


by authors, for thofe flowers of plants 
which have no petals, or flower leaves, 
but confift only of a number of ftamina 
and piftils, placed in acup. This cup 
is fometimes miftaken for a flower, and 
its leaves thought to be true petals, but 
they remain when the ftamina are fallen, 
and become the capfules, containing the 
feed ; which, according to Tournefort, is 
the true character of a cup, not of a flower. 


STAMP-pDuTI&s, certain impofitions laid 


on all parchment and paper, on which 
deeds, grants, or other inflruments, or 
any procefs in law or equity, are in- 
groffed or written. Thefe duties when 
firft granted were from forty fhillings for 
letters patent, &c. to fix pence for the 
ufual deeds ; and one penny for declara- 
tions, pleadings, &c. They have been, 
in general, doubled and trebled, by fub- 
fequent ftatutes ; and the common ftamp 
now is the treble fix-penny. Perfons 
writing or engrofling any thing charged 
with the duty on parchment or paper, 
before it is ftamped, or if it be marked 
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STAMINA, in the animal body, are defined * 
to be thefe fimple original parts, which: 
exifted firft in the embryo, or even in the” 
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: ae The ftamp- duties are alfo extended to 
: almanacs, hews-papers, pamphlets, cards, 
and dice. Almanacs printed on one fide 
- ofa fheet, muft be on a penny-{tamp; 
and the fir theet of book-almanacs on a 
two penny-ftamp, under a penalty of 
tol. News-papers: printed on a half- 
fheet, are charged with d. ftamp ; 
or if upon a whole fheet, 1d. All 
pamphlets above a fheet, and under fix 
* fheets in oftavo, twelve in quarto, or 
twenty in folio, are fubjedt toa flamp-duty 
> ie of 2s. per fheet, whichis tobe paid within 
» > * fix days, if printed within the bills of 
Mortality, or within fourteen days if 
printed at a greater diltance, on penalty 
of 20]. and the lofs of the property of 
the copy. But the votes of the houle of 
commons, public prayers or thank{givings, 
printed by authority, and fermons, are 
exempted. Cards pay a duty of 6d. 
tach pack : and the penalty for expofing 
..* €ards to fale, not having one card ftamp- 
© .edyis 51. or not inclofed im paper and 
* thread, fealed and ftamped 10]. Dice 
pays 5.8. a pair ftamp-duty ; the perfon 
expofing unftamped dice to fale, forfeits 
§]. for each dice: and whoever files, 
f{quares, or new-{pots dice that have been 
_ played with, forfeits rol. 
_ ,.:SPamps, in metallurgy, a fort of large 
gies. peftles, lifted up by water-wheels, and 
ferving to beat to powder the ores, and 
the refufe of ores, of metals, This en- 
Eine is called the ftamping-mill, and 
fometimes the knocking mill. SeeMuLv, 
STAMPALIA, an ifland of the Archi- 


we 


ee? . 


ig a" pelago, about fifty miles in circumfe- 
ON Be rence, fituated in eaft long, 26° 30’, and 
a north lat. 36° 20’, 


STANCHEON,. See Purcueon, 
¢ STANCHION, or STANCHIONS, in a 
thip, thofe pillars, which being fet up 
pillar-wife, do fupport and ftrengthen the 
_ wafte-trees, 

Me STAND, in commerce, a weight, from 
pie a two hundred and a half to three hundred, 
"ace. | einpitich, 
“Se. Stable STAND. See STABLE-STAND, 

' STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner, 
or flag, borne as a fignal for the joining 
together of the feveral troops belonging 

- tothe fame body. See Frac, &c. 

. The ftandard js ufually a piece of ilk, a 
foot and a half fquare, on which are 
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STANDARD, in commerce, the original ¢ 


cena - 


embroidered the arms, device, oreypher 
of the prince, or of the colonel = it is fix] 
ed on a lance, eight or nine feet long 
and is carried in the center of the firf 
rank of a fquadron of horfe, 
The ftandard is ufed for any ‘martial en 
fign of borfe, but more particularly fo 
that of the general, or the royal ftandard 
thofe borne by the foot are raghey called 
colours. 


a weight, meafure, or coin, committe 
to the keeping of a magiftrate, or depo 
fited in fome public place, to regulate 
adjuft, and try the weights ufed by pag 
ticular perfons in traflic.. See the article 
Coin, MEASURE, &c, 
The juftnefs of weights and meafures if 
of that importance to the fecurity ang 
good order of trade, that there is no ci 
vilized nation, but makes it a part o| 
their policy, to preferve the equality there 
of, by means of ftandards. The ftandard| 
of weights and meafures in England a 
appointed by magna charta to be kept i 
the exchequer, by a fpecial officer, called 
the clerk or comptroller of the market, 
See the article CLERK of the market, — 
The ftandard of gold-coin is twenty-tw 
carats of fine gold and two carats of al: 
loy in the pound weight troy: and th 
french, fpanifh, and flemifh gold a 
nearly of the fame finenefs. ‘The pou 
weight is cut into forty-four parts and 
half, each current for twenty one fhilling: 
The fiandard of filver.is eleven ounce 
and'two penny-weights of filver, an 
eighteen penny-weights of alloy of cop 
per. Whether gold or filver be abov 
or below ftandard, is found by aflaying 
and the hydroftatical balance. See th 
articles ASSAYING and HyDROSTATLI 
CAL BALLANCE. 


é J 
STANDARDS, or STANDELS, in hufbandr 


are young trees, referved at the felling o 
woods, for the growth of timber. 


STANDING, in the fea-language. Stand 


ing part of the fheet, is that part of 
which is made faft to a ring at the fhip’ 
quarter. Standing part of a tackle, i 
the end of the rope where the block i 
faftened, Standing ropes, arethofe whic 
do not run in any block, but are fettaugh 
or let flack, as occafion ferves; as th 
fheet-{tays, back-ftays, or tke like, 


STANDON, a town of Hertfordthire, fi 


tuated under the meridian of London 
and feven miles north of Hertford: 


STANHOPE, a market-town of Durham 


fituated fixteen miles well of Durham. 
STANLEY 


on 
STANLEY, a town of Glocefterfhire, fi- 


tuated twelve miles fouth of Glocefter, © 

STANNARIES, the mines and works 
where tin is dug and purified, as in Corn- 
wal, Devonfhire, &c, There are four 
courts of the ftannaries in Devonfhire, 
and as many in Cornwal, and great li- 
berties were granted them by feveral aéts 
of parliament, in the time of Edward I. 
&c, though fomewhat abridged under 
Edward IIE, and Charles I, 
STANNUM, T1N, in foflil hiftory, fee 
the article Trn, 

STANTON, a town of Lincolnfhire, fitu- 
ated feventeen miles eaft of Lincoln, un- 
| der the meridian of London. 

STANTS, a town of Switzerland, capi- 
tal of the canton of Underwald, fituated 
on the lake of Lucern, twenty-five miles 
| = fouth of Zurich. 
| STANZA, in poetry, a certain ftated 
number of verfes, generally containing a 
perfect fenfe, that ought to end with fome 
lively and ingenious thought, or juft and 
pertinent reflection, 

The word is italian, and literally figni- 
fies a ftand, or ftation, becaufe of the 
paule to be made at the end of each ftan- 
za, or complete fenfe, What the couplet 
is in fongs, and the ftrophe in odes, the 
ftanza is in the greater and graver pieces. 
The Italians, indeed, fcarce write any 
poems, but they divide them into ftanzas. 
‘There are ftanzas of four, fix, eight, ten, 
and twelve verfes; and fometimes of an 
uneven number, but thefe laft are fome- 
what more difficult to execute, by reafon 
of the three verfes to one rhyme. 

The ufe of ftanzas in tragedy and come- 
dy is condemned by all the beft critics ; 
for though we {peak verfe on the ftage, 
it is prefumed we are {peaking profe, 
Stanzas fhew a degree of ingenuity on 
the part of the poet, which has nothing 
of nature in it on the part of the ator : 
add to this, that ftanzas are not fit to ex- 
prefs but a few of the paffions. 
STAPELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confifts of a large, plane, 
fingle petal, quinquifid beyond the mid- 
dle ; the fruit confifts of two oblong fub- 
ulated folicles, made up of only one 
valve, and containing one cell ; the feeds 
are numerous, imbricated, compreffed, 
and pappofe, 

STAPES, in anatomy, one of the officula 
auditoria, being a little bone fituated in 
the cavity of the fenefira ovalis ; thus call- 
ed from its refembling a Rirrup, See Ear, 
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“The head -of this-bone ig joined to the 


longer leg. of the incus; its-bafis ffandg , . 


in the feneftra ovalis of the labyrigth,of 
the ear; and its two lateral parts haye?’: 


their internal furface furrowed ; the head * * 


is articulated by arthrodia with thé leg of. 
theincus. Seethearticlee INcus.. 

STAPHYLABA, BLADDER-NUT, ‘in bo- 
tany, a genus of the pentandria-trigynia 
clals of plants, the corolla of which con- 
fits of five oblong erect petals, of the 
length of the cup; the fruit is eompofed 
of three inflated flaccid capfules, affixed 
together longitudinally, by .a future, 
pointed at the tops, and ‘opening on the ~ 
infides ; the feeds are two, offeous,’ fub-« 
globofe, with oblique points, and an ors 
bicular hole at the fide of the apex. 

STAPHYLINUS, in zoology, a genus of 
infe&ts, the antennz of which are flender 
and filiform ; there are two veficles, fitu- 
ated above the tail; the exterior wings 
are demidiated and fhort, the interior 
ones are covered by them. 


po 


STAPHYLOMA, in furgery, the name, .” +. *, 
of a diftemperature of the eye, which is |. * 
of two kinds: in one the cornea is*.“ 3 


more than ufually protuberant ; and ine ne 


the other, the uvea breaks forth, and.*° 
forms an unfightly tumour on the cornea, * 
either from internal caufes, or from fome 
wounding inftrument forced through the 
coat; in which laft cafe, the fightof the 
eye is ufually deftroyed. This isa very 


o. 


dangerous diforder, as ‘it not only de='*: 4 * 


forms the face, and deftroys the fight 
of the eye, but very often it induces 
violent inflammations, head-achs, reft- 
lefnefs, abfceffes, and fometimes’ a can- 
cer in thofe parts: In the cure of this 
diforder, the tumour and deformity are 
to be relieved, according to Heiter, by 
the application of compreffes dipped in 
alum-water, together with a plate of lead 

- and a bandage, or fome proper inftru-, 
ment, If the uvea protrudes itfelf thro’ 
a wound in the cornea, it fhould be re- 
turned with a probe: the patient muft © 


2 


be ordered to lie in @ fupine pofture; and |”. 


the wound muft conftaatly be dreffed 


tawel-+¢ 
ae 


with the white of anegg, anda muci- .-, 


lage of quince-feeds, till it is healed ; ons 


by this means the fight is often re- 
ftored, 

If this diforder is become inveterate and’ 
inflexible to all remedies, aneedle, armed 
with a double thread, muft be paffed 
through the middle of the tumour, and 
the two ends of the thread are then to be 
tied on a knot, firft on one fide, and then 
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on ‘the Other, by which means the tu- 
mour will gradually wither, and fall off 
along with the threads ; but as this me- 
thod occafions a continued pain, and 
from thence fometimes arife infamma- 


tions, it is better ftill to cut off the tu- 
mour with a fcalpel, or fciffors. 


STAPLE primarily fignifies a public place 


or market, whither merchants, &c. are 
obliged to bring their goods to be bought 
by the people, asthe Greve, or the places 
along the Seine, for fale of wines and 
corn, at Paris, whether the merchants of 
other parts are obliged to bring thote 
commodities. 

Formerly the merchants of England were 


» obliged to carry their wool, cloth, lead, 
-and other like ftaple-commodities of this 


realm, in order to utter the fame by 
wholefale; and thefe ftaples were ap- 
pointed to be conftantly kept at York, 
Lincoln, Newcaftle upon Tyne, Nor- 
wich, Weftminfer, Canterbury, Chi- 
chefter, Winchefter, Exeter, and Bri- 
ftol ; in each whereof a public mart was 
appointed to be kept, and each of them 
-had a court of the mayor of the ftaple, for 


* deciding differences, held according to 


- the law-merchant, ina fummary way, 


The ftaple-commodities of this kingdom 
are faid by fome to be thefe, viz, wool, 
leather, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, 
cheefe, cloth, &c. but others allow only 
the firft five to be ftaple-commodities. 

Staple fignifies alfo a city or town, where 
the merchants jointly agree to carry cer- 
tain commodities. The principal ftaples 
at prefent are Amfterdam, for all goods 
from the Eaft-indies, Spain, the Medi- 
terranean, andthe Baltic; Flothing, for 
thofe of the Welt-indies ; Middleburgh, 
for french wines; Dort, for rhenith 
wines and englifh cloth; Verre, in Zea- 
Jand, for (cotch merchandizes, &e. ‘The 
ftaples in the Levant, are fuch cities where 
the Englith, French, Dutch, Italians, &c. 


‘ have confuls, factors, and magazines ; 


S 


and whither they fend veffels regularly 
every year. See Factory, Fair, &c, 
TAR, fella, in attronomy, a geveral 
name for all the heavenly bodies, which, 
like fo many brilliant ftuds, are difperfed 
throughout the whole heavens, 

The flars are diftinguifthed, from the 
phenomena of their motion, &c. into 
fixed, and erratic or wandering fars: 
thete Jaft are again diftinguifhed into the 
greater luminaries, viz. the fun and 
moon; the planets, or wandering ftars, 
properly fo called; and the comets ; each 
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whereof has been fully confidered and 
explained under their refpedctive articles 
Sun, Moon, Pianer, and Comer, 
As to the fixed ftars, or fimply ftars, they 
are fo called becaufe they feem to be fix- 
ed, or perfe&ily at reit, and confequently 


appear always at the fame diftance from 
each other. 


An obferver will firft divide thefe ftars 


into feveral claffes, according to the fplen- | 
dor of their light; the brighteft he will | 
call Rars of the firft magnitude ; thole of | 
the next inferior light, he will call ftars | 
of the fecond magnitude ; and fo in or- | 


der to thofe which can barely be feen by 


the naked eye, which are called ftars of 
the fixth magnitude: and thofe which — 


cannot be feen but by the help of magni- 
fying glaffes, are of the feventh, eighth, 
&c, magnitudes. Afterwards, to avoid 
confufion, and to be able to point out any 
one ftar, without being obliged to give a 
perticular name to each, he will divide 


them into feparate parcels, of which he 


will make a particular plan; and to each 
of thefe conftellations, or parcels of ftars, 
he will affign a figure at pleafure, as that 
of aram, a bull, a dragon, a Hercules, 


€c. but fo that all the ftars in each of the © 


parcels, drawn in the plan, may be en- 
clofed in the defigned figures, and cor- 
refpond to the different parts from whence 


they take their name: for example, hav- 


ing drawn the figure of a bull about a 


parcel, or conftellation, of ftars, that ftar 


which falls in the eye will be called the 
ftar in the bull’s eye, or fimply, the bull’s 
eye; another, which refpedts the tip of 


one horn, will be named the bull’s horn ;_ 


and fo of others. A parcel of flars thus 


contained in any affigned figure, is called” 


aconttellation, See CONSTELLATION. 
By this means notwithftanding the feem- 
ing impoffibility of numbering the fixed 


ftars, their relative fituations one to an- 


other have been fo carefully obferved by 
aftronomers, that they have not only been 
able to number them, but even to diftin- 
guifh the place of each ftar in the hea- 
vens, and that with greater accuracy than 
any geographer could ever point out the: 
fituations of the feveral cities or towns: 
upon the furface of the earth ; and not 
only the places of thofe few, if they may 
be fo called, which are to be feen with the 
naked eye, have been pointed out and re 
giftered by them, but even of thofe whieh 
are difcovered only by the telefcope. The 
moft antient ebfervations of the ftars, 

which 
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which have reached thefe times, were 
“made by Timocharis and Ariftillus, about 
_ 300 years before Chrift, ‘The next after 
them, who made a catalogue of the ftars 
 vifiwle to the naked eye, and regiltered 
‘their places, was Hipparchus of Rhodes ; 
“be flourifhed about 120 years before 
Chrift, and numbered 1022 ftars. Af- 
ter him, Ptolemy enlarged his catalogue 
to 1026; Ulug Beigh, the grand-father 
of Tamerlane the great, about the year 
1437, conftructed a new catalogue, more 
exact than that of Ptolemy, containing 
10x7 ftars: Tycho, in the year 1600, 
determined the places of 777 fixed ftars, 
and reduced them toa catalogue: Kep- 
Jer’s catalogue contained 1163 ftars; and 
that of the prince of Heffe, 400: Ricci- 
olus enlarged Kepler’s catalogue to 14683 
and John Bayer, a German, had defcrib- 
ed the places of 1725 ftars : after this, 
about 1670, Hevelius of Dantzick, com- 
pofed a catalogue of 1888 fixed ftars : 
Dr. Halley alfo undertook a voyage to 
the ifland of St. Helena, in order to take 
the pofition of the ftars within the ant- 
arctic circle, of which he publithed a cata- 
logue, containing 373 ftars: but the 
largeft and moft complete catalogue ever 
yet publithed, is that. of our accurate 
aftronomer Mr. Flamfteed, in his Ce- 
jeftial Hiftory, which contains near 3000 
ftars ; all whofe places are more exaét- 
ly determined in the heavens, than the 
pofition of cities and other places on the 
earth, 
We ought not, however, to imagine, 
thatall the fixed ftars are thus numbered, 
and reduced to their refpeétive places in 
the heavens ; fince their number conti- 
nually increafes, according to the good- 
nefs of the telefcope, appearing millions 
beyond millions, till, by their immenfe 
diftance, they evade the fight, even tho’ 
affifted by the beft inftruments, The te- 
lefcopical flars with which Mr. Flam- 
fteed has enriched his‘catalogue, are only 
the more remarkable ones, whofe longi- 
tudes and latitudes, or fituations in the 
heavens, it was thought worth while to 
regifter and putdown, Dr. Hook, with 
a telefcope of twelve feet, faw 78 ftags 
among the pleiades; and with a longer 
telefcope, ftill more: and, in the fingle 
conftellation of orion, which in Mr, 
Flamfteed’s catalogue, has but 8o ftars, 
there have been feen 2000, We may, 
therefore, venture to pronounce the num- 
her of fixed ftars, including the telefcopic 
enes as well as thofe vifible to the naked 
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eye, to be infinitely great, far’ beyond 
what it is poffible for the beft aftronomers 
to calculate, much lefs to reduce to order. 
But though the ftars are certainly innu- 
merable, yet thofe vifible to the naked 
eye, in one hemifphere, feldom exceed 
a thoufand; which, perhaps, may ap- 
pear ftrange, fince, at. firft fight, their 
number feems immenfely great ; but this 
is only a daception of fight, ariing from 
a contufed and tranfient view; for let a 
perfon fingle out a fmall portion of the 
heavens, and after fome attention to the 
fituation of the more remarkable ftars 
therein, begin to count, he will foon 
be furprifed to find how few there are 
therein. However, even the number of 
ftars vifible to the naked eye, {mall as it 
is in comparifon with that of the tele(- 
copic ones, is far from being conftant ; 
fince, befides that the different ftates of 
the atmofphere renders many of the lefler- 
ftars invifible, fome ftars have been ob- 
ferved to appear and difappear by turns ; 
particularly onein the chair Caffiopeia, 
in the year 1572, which, for fome time, 
outfhone the biggeft of the fixed ftars, 
and in fixteen months time, by degrees, 
vanifhed quite away, and was never feen 
fince ; in the year 1640, the fcholars of 
Kepler faw a ftar in the right leg of fer- 
pentarius, which likewife gradually dif- 
appeared; Fabricius, in the year 1596, 
gives the frft account of the ftella mira, 
or wonderful ftar, in the neck of the 
whale; which has been fince found to 
appear and difappear periodically, its pe- 
riod being feven revolutions in fix years, 
but is never quite extinguifhed, Several 
other new ftars have been obferved: as 
one by Hevelius, in 1670, and another 
by Mr, Kirch, in 1689. Thefe new ftars 
are generally obferved in the galaxy, or 
milky way, See the article GaLaxy, 
As to the caufes of this appearing and 
difappearing of the fixed ftars, Sir Ifaac 
Wewton conjeciures, that as it is poffible 
our fun may fometimes receive an addi- 
tion of fuel by the falling of a comet into 
it; fo the fudden appearance of fome 
ftars, which formerly were not vifible to 
us, may be owing to the falling of a co- 
met upon them, and occafioning an un- 
common blaze and fplendor for fome 
time; but that fuch as appear and difap- 
pear periodically, and increafe by very 
flow degrees, feldom exceeding the ftars 
of the third magnitude, may be fuch as 
having large portions of their’ furfaces 
obfcured by {fpots, may, by revolving 
round 
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sound their axis, like the fun, expofe their 
lighter and darker parts to us fucceflively, 

Nature and difiance of the fixed STARS. 
From the fimilitude there appears to be 
between them and the fun, it is general- 
ly fuppofed by philofophers, that they are 
not placed in the heavens by way of ot- 
nament only, or to fupply us with a 
faint light in the abfence of the moon ; 
but that each of them is placed in the 
midft of a fyftem of planetary worlds, 
and that it direéts their motions, and fup- 
plies them with light and heat, in the 
fame manner that the fun does the feveral 
bodies of which our folar fyftem is com- 

fed; in fhort, that they are fo many 
funs, which no doubt have planets mov- 
ing regularly round them, though invi- 
fible to us. That this is not mere hy- 
pothefis, will appear from the following 
arguments, drawn from the analogy they 
bear to our fun: the fun fhines by its 
own native light, and fo do the fixed 
.ftars ; the fun, at the diftance of the fixed 
ftars, would appear nolarger than a ftar ; 
none of our planets, at that diftance, 
could be feen at all: is it not probable, 
therefore, that each of the fixed ftars isa 
fixed fun, furrounded by a fyftem of pla- 
nets and comets, which may be again 
furnifhed with different numbers of fatel- 
Jites, or moons, though invifible to us? 
Befides, as the number of ftars is im- 
menfely great, difperfed through {paces 
of the univerfe, far beyond the reach of 
the beft telefeopes, and as God has made 
nothing in vain, it feems highly probable 
that they feverally ferve the parpofes of 
light and heat for the planets of their fy- 
ftems; fince nothing can be more abfurd 
than to pretend that myriads of unfeen 
ftars were made to twinkle in the un- 
known regions of the univerfe. 
‘That the fixed ftars fhine by their own 
light, is thus proved : when viewed thro’ 
a telefcope, they appear only as mere lu- 
cid points, deftitute of all fenfible mag- 
nitude, and confequently muft be at a 
watt diftance ; becaufe the fatellites of ju- 
piter and faturn, when viewed through a 
telefcope, appear of very diftinguifhable 
magnitudes, and yet are invifible to the 
naked eye. Since, then, the fixed ftars 
are at fuch a vaft diftance, that the beft 
telefcope has no power to magnify them, 
and neverthelefs thine with a very bright 
and fparkling Jight, it is inferred that 
they muft thine with their own proper 
and unborrowed light; becaufe, if their 
light was only borrowed, they would, 
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Apparent motions of the fixed STARS. Since’ 
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like, the fatellites already mentioned, be 
invifible to the naked eye. 

The celebrated Huygens found the 
brighteft and largeft, and confequently 
the neareft of the fixed ftars, viz. firius, 
ot the dog-flar, to be in appearance 27664 
times lefs than the fun; and fiance the di- 
ftances of objeéts are greater as their 
apparent magnitudes are leffer, the dog- 
ftar muft be diftant from our earth 
2000000000000, or above two millions 
of miilions of englifh miles ; which is fo 
very great, that a cannon-ball continuing 
in the fame velocity it acquires when im- 
mediately difcharged at the mouth of the 


thoufand years in paffing thro’ it; and it is 
very probable, that the fixed {tars are) 
equally diftant from each other, as the 
neareft of them is from our fun; fince, | 
the better the telefcopes we make ufe of, 
the more ftars are feen. Hence it is very 
natural to conclude, that all the fixed ftars 
are not placed at equal diftances from us : | 
but that they are every where interfperfed, | 
at great diftances beyond one another, | 
throughout the univerfe ; and that, pro-_ 
bably, the different appearances which 
they make, in point of fplendor and 
magnitude, may be rather owing to their 
various diftances from us, than to any 
real difference in their magnitudes, 
From what has been faid, concerning the 
number, nature, and diftance of the fix- 
ed ftars, the hypothefis of a plurality of 
worlds, wherein each fixed ftar ferves as 
a funto a fyftem of planets, feems ratio- | 
nal, worthy a philofopher, and greatly 
difplays the wifdom, and redounds to the 
glory of the great creator and governo 
of the tniverle. 


the fixed {tars remain immoveable, what- 
ever is faid of their motions, muft be 
underftood of their apparent motions 
only; and of thefe aftronomers reckon 
four kinds, 
I. The firft, and indeed the meft obvi- 
ous, apparent motion of the fiars, is 
that from eaft to weft ; which, being en- 
tirely owing to the diurnal rotation of the 
earth round its axis, has been already 
explained under the articles EarTH and 
DIURNAL. 
If. The fecond apparent motioa of the 
fixed ftars, arifing from the preceffion of 
the equinoxes, is very fmall, not exceed- 
ing 50” in a year, or 1° in 70 years; 
and, therefore, to complete ore revo- 
lution of a circle, it requires no kefs than” 
: 25920 
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£5920 years, after which period the ftars 
all return to their former places: this 
motion has alfo been accounted for, un- 
der PRECESSION and PLATONIC YEAR. 
Til. The third apparent motion of the 
ftars, is owing to what is called the ab- 
erration of light; the difcovery of which 
we owe to our excellent aftronomer Dr. 
Bradley, who, being defirous to difco- 
ver the parallax of the earth’s annual or- 
bit, caufed an inftrument to be made by 
the late accurate Mr. Graham; and 
found, by many obfervations, that the 
bright ftar, 9, in the head of the con- 
ftellation draco, appeared 39” more 
northerly in September than in March ; 
juft the reverfe of what it ought to ap- 
pear, by the annual parallax of the 
ftars. This unexpefted phenomenon 
perplexed the Doftor.and Mr, Molyneux 
very much; and Mr. Molyneux died 
before the true caufe of it was difcovered. 
Afterwards, Dr, Bradley, with another 
inftrument, more exaét, and accurately 
adapted to this purpofe, obferved the 
fame appearances, not only in that, but 
many other ftars; and being fully fatif- 
fied, by many repeated trials; that the 
phenomenon was neither owing to any 
error in the infrument nor obtervation, 
applied himfelf to confider what might 
be the true caufe of it; and after many 
reflef&tions and hypothefes, which he ftill 
found infuficient, he at laft difcovered 
that it was really owing to the progteflive 
motion of light, and the fenfible pro- 
portion which the velocity thereof bore 
to the velocity of the annual motion of 
the earth, 

This important difcovery we fhall now 
proceed to explain; and firft, it is a 
known faét, by the obfervation of jupiter’s 
fatellites, that the light whereby objects 
become vifible to us, employs a fenfible 
time in coming from the objeé to the 
eye, when at a great diftance from each 
other; this we have proved under the 
article Licur ; where it is fhewn, that 
a ray is about 8’ in coming from the 
.fun to the earth. 

Tt is alfo certain, that the vifibility of 
objects depends on the impreffion made 
on the eye by the luminous rays they 
tranfmit; alfo the figure and pofition of 
objects are judged of according to this 
impreffion, and therefore thought to be 
in the right line in whofe direétion they 
_ fall upon the eye, Hence, if the rays of 
“Tight tranfmitted from objeéts arrive at 
the eye after having been refleRed, ree 
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frafted, or, by any-phyfical accident, 
turned from the firft courfe, the objeéts 
are however, judged to be in the direétion 
of thofe rays which enter the eye, and 
not in that of the rays immediately iffu- 
ing from the objeét. 
Now if the earth had no annual motion, 
a ray of light paffing from a ftar with 
any finite velocity, and arriving at the 
eye without being turned off by any phy- 
fica] caufe, would thew the ftar in its 
true fituation, whatfoever time that ray 
might employ in coming from the ftar to 
the eye: and the fame would happen 
though the earth was moveable, provided 
the velocity of light was infinite ; for 
then the earth’s motion would be ificon- 
fiderable, when compared with a velocity 
infinitely great. But when the velocity 
of light has a finite proportion to that of 
the earth, the impreffion of the ray on 
the eye is neither in the dire&tion of the 
ray firft tranfmitted, nor in that of the 
earth; but, like a body urged by two 
forces in different dire&tions, the im- 
preflion is, made in the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, formed by the direétions 
of the ray, and a tangent to the earth's 
orbit at the point where the earth is 
when the ray falls upon it, becaufe the 
fides of this parallelogram are propor- 
tional to the velocities or fpaces run 
through by the earth and ray, in the 
fame time. So that the ftar’s apparent 
place will be at the end of that diagonal, 
which falls on one fide of the ftar’s true 
place. , 
For example, let T L QT (plate CCLX, 
fig. x.) be an indefinitely great circle 
reprefenting the ecliptic, vith the fun at 
its center S; P its pole, CB FD the 
earth’s orbit, QP ET a circle of lati 
tude paffing through any ftar E, deters 
mining the longitude in T and lati- 
tudein T E. Let T Q be the inter. 
fedtion of the plane of this circle of Jati- 
tude, with the plane of the ecliptic ; and 
let the earth’s place be firftt in C, when 
the ftar is in conjunétion with the fun ; 
then having joined C E; and drawn the 
tangent C ¢, which is perpendicular to 
the plane of the circle of latitude T PQ; 
C E istoC ¢, as the velocity of the ray 
of light is to the velocity of the earth in 
its orbit. Now it being known, that 
light is a little more than 8 of time in 
palling from the fun to the earth; alfo 
that the earth defcribes in its orbit an 
arc of 20” in that time, we have R$ . 
tang. 207; :C R= 6/23"; Ce, Where- 
fore 
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fore C ¢ being thus determined, and the 
parallelogram E Cc x conftructed, the 
point x is the place in the heavens where 
the impreffion of the lightawill occafion 
the ftar to appear 5 and the celeftial arc, 
E x, is called the ftar’s aberration. 
From a like conftru€tion made for every 
point of the earth’s orbit, it follows, 
x. That, fuppofing this orbit to be cir- 
cular, and the velocities of light and the 
earth uniform, then all the apparent 
places of the fame ftar muft be in acircle, 
with the ftar’s true place at its center, and 
whofe plane is parallel to the ecliptic; 
confequently, the projection of this circle 
in the Heavens is an ellipfis, whofe great- 
er axis is parallel to the plane of the 
ecliptic, its leffer axis perpendicular to 
that plane, and are in proportion as the 
radius to the fine of the ftar’s latitude : 
and according to the niceft obfervations, 
the greater axis of the ellipfis of aber- 
ration fubtends in the heavens an arc of 
40” of a great circle. 2. The plane 
of a ftar’s parallelogram of aberration 
changes its fituation every inftant ; being 
determined by the ftar, and by the po- 
fition of a tangent to every fuceeflive 
place of the ea:th in its orbit: it muft 
therefore make a revolution in a year ; 
and becaufe of the almolt infinite diftance 
of the ftars from the fun and the earth, 
the earthts orbit may be taken only as 
‘the point S, and the plane of the angle 
of aberration may be fuppofed to turn 
in the right line ES, dgawn from the 
ftar to the fun, in the fame manner as 
the earth moves about the fun. 3. The 
ftar’s apparent motion in this ellipfis, mult 
iffer trom that in the epicycle; for 
when the plane of the parallelogram of 
aberration is become perpendicular to the 
plane T P Q of the circle of latitude, 
which happens in the fyzygy, becaule 
the tangent C ¢ is then perpendicular to 
that plane, the angle of aberration is not 
in the plane T PQ, nor is there then 
any aberration in latitude: but this 
angle is meafured by the right line, Ey, 
parallel to the ecliptic, and perpendicular 
to the plane TPQ, being half the 
greater axis of the ellipiis; and is there- 
fore the arc of a {mall circle, parallel 
to the ecliptic, and paffing through the 
ftar’s true place; the whole aberration 
being then in longitude, and at its great- 
eft. But when the plane of the angle of 
aberration co-incides with the plane 


TPQ, which happens when the earth 
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has run through 90° from the fyzygy, 
and confequently where the ftar is in 
quadrature with the fun, the angle of 
aberration is wholly in latitude ; and the 
ftar being at the extremity of the leffer 
axis of its ellipfe, the aberration in la- 
titude is there greatelt, and nothing in 
longitude. In other pofitions of the 
plane of this angle, the aberration is di- 
vided partly in longitude, and partly in 
Jatitude, much like a force oblique to a 
plane ; all which is jut the reverle of 
what it fhould be, by the parallax of| 
the annual orbit; fince, according to it, 
the parallax in longitude is greateft in 
the quadratures, and nothing in the 
fyzygies ; and the parallax in latitude is 
greateft in the fyzygies, and nothing in 
the quadratures. Moreover, if a circle 
of declination, RV X, be conceived to 
pafs through the ftar E, confequently 


pafling through the center ; it is.evident, 
that, when a ftar appears at the points 
where that circle inter fects the ellipfis, it 
will appear to have no aberration in| 
right afcenfion, becaufe’ its true and ap-| 
parent place will be in the fame circie of 
declination: and when the flar is in the 
points where its ellipfis is cut by a di- 
ameter perpendicular to the circle RV_.X, 
it will have no aberration in declination, 
becaule its true and apparent. place wil 
be in the fame parallel to the equator 
But all circles of declinatiop being ob- 
lique to the ecliptic, except the folftitia 
colure, the ftar does not pas from the 
term of no aberration in rigit afcenfion, 
to that of no aberration in declination, i 
the time the earth takes to decxibe 90° of 
its orbit ; confequently, whm the abers 
ration is greateft in right afcenfion, it is 
not abfolutely nothing in declination 
and reciprocally. 
Laftly, to calculate the efe&t of th 
aberration of light on the pamets, fay 
as the horary motion of the fun multi 
plied by the radius of the nual orbi 
of the earth, is to the difance of th 
earth from the planet multipied by 20” 
fo is the horary motion of tte planet, i 
longitude, in latitude, in rigat afcenfion 
or in declination, to a quanity whereb 
the aberration of light has dininifhed thi 
longitude, this latitude, this ight afcenfi 
on, or this declination, The demonftratio 
of this analogy may be fountin the Me 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences 

Paris, for the year 4746 ; ard thofe wh 
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defire farther information on this fubjeé, 
may confult the faid Memoirs for 1737, 
the Philof. Tranf. n° 485, and LaCaille’s 
Elem. Aftron, §. 177, feq. 

IV. The fourth apparent motion of the 
fixed ftars is that arifing fromthe nutation 
of the earth’s axis; a difcovery we alfo 
owe to do&stor Bradley, who obferved a 
greater declination in fome of the fixed 
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ought to have done, if the earth’s axis 


had retained the fame inclination to an 
invariable plane. 


Falling Stars, flelle cadentes, in meteo 


orology, fiery meteors, which dart thro” 
the fky, in form of a ftar; being occas 
fioned by a nitro-fulphureous matter, the 
common caufe of all fuch meteors, See 
the article AURORA Boreatis, 


ftars, lying nearly oppofite in right STAR, in heraldry, a charge frequently 


afcenfion, than the preceffion of the 
equinoétial points would have occafioned, 
and fuch as a nutation or libratory mo- 
tion of the earth’s axis would effect, 


borne on the fhield, and the honourable 
ordinaries, in figure of a ftar; which 
differs only from the mullet, in not be- 
ing pierced as this laft is. See MuLLeT. 


The quantity of this nutation, as col- STAR is alfo a badge of honour, worn by 


le&ted from the doétor’s obfervations, is 
18” ; which is equal to the diameter of 
the little circle, wherein the pole of 
the equator moves: but for the applica- 
tion of this theory to the practice of 
aftronomy, in folving the various phe- 
nomena of the fixed ftars, we mutt 
refer to the above-mentioned books ; 
and fhiall only obferve, that the cor- 
reftions arifing from the aberrations of 
light, as well as from the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, muft not be neglected in 
aftronomical obfervations, fince fuch ne- 
gleéts may produce errors of near a mi- 
nute in the polar diftances of fome ftars. 
As to the caufes of the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, the doétor thinks fome part 
of it at leaft, if not the whole, is 
owing to the moon’s a&tion upon the 
equatorial parts of the earth ; which, he 
conceived, might caufe a libratory mo- 
tion of the earth’s axis. But as he was 
unable to judge, from only nine years 
obfervation, whether the axis would en- 
tirely recover the fame pofition that it 
had in the year 1727, he found it ne- 
ceflary to continue his obfervations 
through a whole period of the moon's 
nodes ; at the end of which he had the 
fatisfaction to fee, that the ftars return- 
ed into. the fame pofitions again, as if 
there had been no alteration at all in 
the inclination of the earth’s axis: 
which fully convinced him that he had 
guelfed rightly as to the caule of the 
phenomenon. This circumftance proves 
likewife, that if there be a gradual di- 
minution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
it does not arife only from an alteration 
in the pofition of the earth’s axis, but 
rather from fome change in the plane of 
‘the ecliptic itfelf: becaufe the f{tars, at 
the end of the period of the moon's 
nodes, appeared in the fame places, 
with refpect to the equator, as they 
Vou. IV, 


the knights of the garter, bath, and 
thiftle. “See the article GARTER, 


STAR, in pyrotechny, a compofition of 


combuftible matters, which, being thrown 
aloft in the air, exhibits the appearance 
of a real ftar. 

Stars are chiefly ufed as appendages to 
rockets, a number of them being ufually 
inclofed in a conical cap or cover, at the 
head of the rocket, and cartied up with 
it to its utmoft altitude, where the 
ftars, taking fire, are {pread around, and. 
exhibit an agreeable fpectacle. See the 
article RocKET. 

To make ftars, mix three pounds of 
faltpetre, eleven ounces of fulphur, one 
of antimony, and three of. gun-powder 
duft: or twelve ounces of fulphur, fix 
of faltpetre, five and an half of gun- 
powder duft, four ounces of olibanum, 
one of mattic, camphire, fublimate of 
mercury, and half a one of antimony 
and orpiment. Moiften the mafs with 
gum water, and make it into little balls 
of the fizZe of achefnut, which dry either 
in the fun or the oven. “Thefe, fet on 
fire in the air, will reprefent ftars, 


STAR-APPLE, chryfophyllum, in botany. 


See the article CHRYSOPHYLLUM, 


STAR of Bethlehem, ornithogalum, in botany. 


See the article ORNITHOGALUM, 


STAR- BOARD, in the fea-languace, de-. 


notes the right-hand fide of a fhip : thus 
they fay, ftar-board the helm, or helm 
a ftar-board, when he that conds would 
have the men at the helm, or fteering- 
wheel, put the helm to the right-fide of 
the fhip, 


STAR-CHAMBER, a chamber at Weftmin- 


fier, fo called from having its roof paint. 
ed with gilt fars, wherein the chancellor, 
aMfified by others, appointed for that 
purpofe, formerly bad authority to 
punifh routs, riots, and other mifde- 
meanors, that were not by the common 
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Jaw provided againft, See the article 
CHAMBER. 


STAR-FISH, afferias, or fiella marina, in 


zoology, a genus of naked infeés, in 
the form of a radiated ftar; the mouth 
is ftuated in the center, on the under 
part ; and the anus in the center, on the 
upper part: the tentacula are extremely 
numerous, and ina manner cover, either 
the whole upper furface of the body, or 
the extremities of the ramifications. 
The fpecies of this genus, being very 
numerous, are diftinguifhed according to 
the number of their rays ; they are allo of 
different fzes ; the largeft, or great ma- 
gellanic ftar.fith, forming a circle of three 
feet in difmeter, when its rays are fully 
extended, others not exceeding an inch 
in diameter. See. plate CCLX. fig. 3. 
where four of the lefler ones are repre- 
fented. 


STAR-FORT, or REDOUBT, in fortifica- 


tion. See the articles FoRT and RE- 
DOUBT. } 


STAR-GAZER, inichthyology, the englifh 


name of the uranofcopus. Sce the article 
URANOSCOPUS. 


STAR-SHOT, a gelatinous fubftance fre- 


quently found in fields, and fuppofed by 
the vulgar, to have been produced from 
the meteor, called a falling ftar: but, 
in reality, is the half digetted food of 
herons, fea-mews, and the like birds; 
for thefe birds, when fhot, have been 
found when dying, to difgorge a fub- 
ftance of the fame kind, 


STAR-STONE, offeria, in natural hiftory, 


a name given to certain extraneous 
foffil ftones, in form of fhort, and com- 
monly fomewhat crooked, columns, com- 
pofed of feveral joints; each refembling 
the figure of a radiated ftar, with a 
greater or fmaller number of rays in the 
different {pecies : they are ufually found 
of about an inch in Jencth, and of the 
thicknefs of a goofe-quill. Some of 
them have five angles, or rays, and others 
en'y four, and in fome the angles are 
equi-diftant, while in others they are ir- 
regularly fo; in fome alfo they are fhort 
and blunt, while in others they are long, 
narrow, and pointed; and fome have 
their angles fo very fhort and obtufe, 
that at firit fight they might be taken for 
entrochoafterie. ‘The feveral joints in 
the fame fpecimen are u(ually all of the 
fame thicknefs; this however is not 
always the cafe, but in fome they are 
larger at one end, and in others at the 
middle, than in any other part of the 
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body ; and fome fpecies have one of th. 
rays bifid, fo'as to emulate the appear- 
ance of a fix-rayed kind. See plate 
CCLX. fig, 4. where feveral forts of 


them are reprefented. 


STAR-THISTLE, the englifh name of a 


fpecies of centaurea, called by fome calci- 
trapa. See the article CENTAUREA. 


STAR-WORT, after, in botany. See the ar- 


ticle ASTER. 


STARCH, a fecula, or fediment, found 


at the bottom of veffels wherein wheat 
has been fteeped in water, of which fe- 
cula, after feparating the bran from it, 
by pafling it through fieves, they form a 
kind of loaves, which being dried in the 
fun or an oven, is afterwards cut into 
little pieces, and fo fold. The beft 
ftarch is white, foft, and friable, and 
eafily broken into powder. Such as re. 
quire fine ftarch do not content themfelves, 
like the ftarch-men, with refufe wheat, 
but ufe the fineft grain, The procefs is 
as follows: The grain being well clean- 
ed is put to ferment in veffels full of wa- 
ter, which they expofe to the fun while in 
its greatelt heat, changing the water twice 
a day, for the fpace of eight or twelve 
days, according to the feafon. When 
the grain burfts eafily under the finger, 
they judge it fufficiently fermented. The 
fermentation perfeéted, and the grain 
thus foftened, it is put, handful by hand- 
ful, into a canvas bag, to feparate the 
flour from the hufks, which is done by 
rubbing and beating it on a plank laid 
acrofs the mouth of an empty veffel that 
is to receive the flour, 
As the veffels are filled with this liquid 
flour, there is feen fwiming at top redifh 
water, which is to be carefully (cummed 
off from time to time, and clean water 
is to be put in its place, which, after 
ftirring the whole together, is alfo to be 
{trained through a cloth or fieve, and 
what is left behind put into the veffel 
with new water, and expofed to the fun 
for fometime. As the fediment thickens 
at the b@ttom, they drain off the water 
four or five times, by inclining the veffel, 
but without pafiing it through the fieve. 
What remains at bottom is the flarch, 
which, they cut in pirces to get out, 
and leave it to dry. in the fun. When 
dry it is laid up for u‘e, 
To vfe ftarch, they take as much as is 
needed, and fteep it in water over night, 
changing the water four or five times, 
The flarchmen ufing the refule of wheat, 
only obferve a part of thefe things in 
_ their 
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their procefs, but their ftarch falls far 
fhort of this. Starch is ufed along with 
fmalt, or blue ftone, to ftiffen and clear 
linen; the powder thereof is alfo ufed 
to whiten and powder the hair. It is alfo 
ufed by the dyers to difpofe their fluffs t 

take colours the better. — 

Starch, the hundred weight, pays, on 
importation, three pounds, fifteen fhil- 
lings, and four pence; and foreign 
ftarch draws back nothing upon expor- 
tation. By the 23d, Geo. II, Starch 
may not be imported in any package that 
fhall not contain two hundred and twenty- 
four pounds of neat ftarch, at the leaf, 
under penalty of forfeiting the goods, 
and the mafler, or other perfon, taking 
charge of the veffel, to forfeit fifty pounds. 

STARGARD, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper-Saxony, and dutchy 
of Pomerania, fituated twenty miles eaft 
of Stetin, 

STARIA, a city of Roffia, in the pro- 
vince of Great Novogorod, fituated at the 
fouth end of the I!men-lake: eaft long. 
34° 2%, north lat. 58°. 

“STARLING, fiurnus, in ornithology, a 

diftin& genus of birds of the order of the 
pafferes, the charaflers of which are 
thefe; the beak is of a fubulated figure, 
and depreffed in an angulated manner, 
and obtufe at the extremity ; the tongue 
is marginated and acute. 
Of this genus there is only one known 
fpecies, viz. the common ftarling, much 
about the fize of the black-bird, only 
that it ftands more ere&t, and the body 
is flenderer, Its general colour is black, 
variegated with grey fpots, and the tips 
of the feathers of the neck and back are 
yellowifh ; the principal feathers of the 
wings and ‘tail are brown, and have fome 
yellow at their edges. The ftarling is 
frequent with us, and may be taught to 
imitate the human voice, See plate 
CCLXII. fig. 1, where n° 1, reprefents 
the cock, and n® 2, the hen. 

STARTING, in the manege. A horfe 
is faid to be ftarting, fkittifh, or timo- 
rous, that takes every objeét he {ees to 
be otherwife than it is; whence he free 
quently ftops, flies out, and ftarts fud- 
denly to one fide, infomuch that the rider 
cannot make him go forwards. This 
fault is more common to geldings than 
ftone-horfes, and thefe are molt fubj-& to 
it who have bad eyes, as well as thole 
that have been kept long in a ftable 
without airing: but thefe laft are eafily 
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cured of it, You fhould never beat a 
ftarting horfe in his confternation, but 
get him to advance gently, and by fair 
means, to the objeét that alarms him, 

START-POINT, a cape, or promontory, 
of Devonhhire, in the englith channel, 
twelve miles fouth of Dartmouth. 

STATE, or ESTATE, an empire, king- 
dom, province, or extent of country 
under the fame government. ‘See the 
article ESTATE. 

STATEN-ISLAND, an ifland of the 
province of New-York, in North Ame- 
rica, fituated near the mouth of Hud- 
fon’s river, in weft long. 72° 31’, north 
lat, 41°. 

STATERA-ROMANA, Or STEEL-YARD, 
a name given to the roman balance, See 
the article BALANCE. 

STATES, or EsTaTeEs, a term applied 
to feveral orders or clafles of people 
affemb!ed to confult of matters for the 
public good. See EsTaTe. 

Thus ftates-general is the name of an 
affembly confifting of the deputies of the 
feven united provinces: thefe are ufually 
thirty in number, fome provinces fending 
two, others more, and whatever refolution 
the ftates- general take, muft be confirmed 
by every province, and by every city and 
republic in that province, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputies of 
each province, of what number foever 
they be, have only one voice, and are 
efteemed as but one perfon, the votes be- 
ing given by provinces, Each province 
prefides in the affembly in its turn, ac- 
cording to the order fettled among them, 
Guelserland prefides firft, then Holland, 
&c. See the article STADTHOLDER. 

S:ates of Holland are the deputies of 
eighteen cities, and one reprefentative of 
the nobility, conftituting the ftates of the 
province of Holland : the other provinces 
have likewife their’ ftates, reprefenting 
their fovereignty, deputies from which 
make what they call the ftates. general. 
In an aflembly of the ftates of a particu- 
lat province, one diffenting voice pre- 
vents their coming to any refolution, 

STATHOLDER. See STaDTHOLDER. 

STATICE, THRIFT, or COMMON SEA- 
LAVENDAR, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria pentagynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof is infundibulitorm, 
confifting of five petals, narrow at bot- 
tom, and broad, patent, and obtufe at 
the top: there is no pericarpium: the 
cup becomes coaftringed about the neck, 
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and its limb is expanded: and in this 
ftate it retains the feed, which is fingle, 
very fmal]. and roundih. 

STATICS, that branch of mathematics 
which confiders the motion of bodies 
ariing from gravity. See MOTION. 
Statics then is the do*trine, or theory, 
of motion, confidered merely as arifing 
from the weight of bodies; in which 
fenfe sit is diftinguifhed from mechanics, 
which is the application of ftatics to .ma- 
chines, engines, &c. though, it moft 
be owned, that ftatics and mechanics 
are frequently confounded. See the ar- 
ticle Mecnanics. 


For the laws and principles whereon the - 


doctrine of ftatics is founded, fee the ar- 

ticles GRaviTy, GRAVITATION, DE- 

SCENT, &c, 

STATICS, fiatici, in. medicine, a kind, of 
epileptics, or perfons feized with an epi- 
leptic fit ; during which they contemplate 
fome ftrong and lively idea, whereby 

-they..are diftinguifhed from cataleptics, 
or, perfons feized with acatalepfy. See 
the articles CATALEPSY and EPILEPSY. 


STATION, in geometry, furveying, &c.- 


‘a place pitched upon to make an obferva- 
tion, take an angle, or the like. See 
OBSERVATION, SURVEYING, &c, 
STATION, in the church of Rome, de- 
notes certain churches where indulgences 
are to be had on certain days: thus we 
find in their calender, Monday in Roga- 
tion weck, ftation at St. Maria Mag- 
giore’ss Tuefday, ftation at St. John 
Lateran’s, and S. Maria Novella’s ; and 
Wednefday, ftation at St. Peter’s : and 
after the fame manner, at other feafons of 
the year. 

STATION is alfo ufed, in the fame church, 
for the ceremony. of the prieft’s, or ca- 
non’s, going out of the choir to fing an 
anthem before the crucifix, or the image 
of our lady 

STATIONARY, in aftronomy, fignifies 
the appearance of a planet, when it feems 
to remsin i nmovesble on the fame point 
of the zodiac for feveral days, 

As the earth, whence we view the. mo- 
tions of the planets, is out of the center 
of their orbits, the planets appear to pro- 

- ceed irregularly ; being fometimes. teen 
to. go forwards, that is, from weft to 
eaft, which is called the direction ; fome- 
times to po vackwards, ar from eat to 
weft, which is called the retrogradation. 
Now hetween thefe two ftates there mut 
be an intermediate ane, wherein the pia- 
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net neither appears.to go backwards,nor 
forwards, but to ftand fill, and keep the 
fame place in her.orbit ; which is called 
her ftation ; and this will happen, when 
the line that joins the earth’s and planet’s 
center is conftantly direfted to the fame 
point in the heavens; that is, when it 
keeps parallel to itfelf. For all right 
lines, drawn from any part of the earth's 
orbit, parallel to one another, do all 
point to the fame far; the diftance of 
thefe lines being infenfible, in compari- 
fon of that of the fixed ftars, 

Saturn is feen ftationary at the diftance 
of fomewhat more than a quadrant from 
the fun; jupiter at the diftance of fifty- 
two degrees ; and mars ata much greater 
diftance. 

Saturn is flationary eight days, jupiter 
four, mars.two, venus one and an half, 
and mercury an half, though the feveral 
ftations are not always equal. 

in church-hiftory, 
an appellation given to the weekly falt- 
days, viz. \Wedneidays and Fridays ; 
otherwife called half-fafts, and fafts of 
the fourth.and fixth days of the week. 
See the article Fast. 

Thefe fafts are certainly as antient as 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, 
who both mention them ; and the reafon 
of their inftitution is, becaufe on. the 
fourth day of the week the Jews took 
council to put our Saviour to death, 
which was aétually accomplifhed on the 
fixth ; however, being in continual ufe 
throughout the year, they were not kept 
with fuch rigour and -ftrictnefs as Lent. 
See the article LENT. 


STATIONARY FEVER, a peculiar kind of 


fever, adapted, and owing, to fome ge- 
neral conftitution of the air and feafons. 
Sydenham obferves, that there are. cer- 
tain general conftitutions of years, which 
owe their origin neither to het, cold, 
drynefs, nor motfture, but rather depend 
upon a certain fecret and inexplicable 
alteration, in the bowels of the earth, 
whence the air becomes . impregnated 
with fuch kinds of effluvia, as fubject the 
human body to. peculiar diftenpers, fo 
long as. that kind of conftitution prevails, 
which after a certain courfe of sears de- 
clines, and gives way toanothe. Each 
of thefe general conititutions is attended 
with its own proper and peculiar kind 
of fever, which never appears in any 
other; and this is thence callid a fta- 
tionary-fever. See the article FEvER. 


STATIVA, 


Bt Ks 


TATIVA, among the Romans, a ftand- 
ing camp kept for the defence of the 
frontiers of the empire. Thefe camps 


gave rifetoa great many towns, which . 


took their names from the legion ftation - 
ed there. ‘ 
TATUARY, flatuaria, a branch of 
fculpture, employed in the making of 
_ ftatues. See the article SCULPTURE, and 
the next article. — 

Statuary is one.of thofe arts wherein the 
antients furpafled the moderns ; and in- 
deed it was much more popular, and 
more. cultivated among the former than 
the latter. It.is difputed between ftatu- 
ary and paioting, which of the two is 
the moft difficult and the moft artful, 
Statuary is alfo ufed for the artificer who 
makes ftatnes, Phidias was the greateft 
ftatuary among the antients, and Michael 
» Angelo. among the, moderns. ' 
TATUE, ftatua, is defined to be a piece 
of {culpture in full relievo, reprefenting 
a human figure. Daviler more {cientifi- 
cally defines ftatue a reprefentation, in 
high relievo and infulate, of fome perfon 
diftinguithed by his birth, merit, or great 
aétions, placed as an ornament in a fine 
building, or expofed in a public place, to 
preferve the memory of. bis worth. In 
ftri€tnefs, the term ftatue is only applied 
to figures on foot, the word being formed 
from flatura, .the fize of, the body. 
Statues are formed with the chiffel of 
feveral matters, as ftone, marble, plafter, 
&c, They are alfo caft of various kinds 
of metal, particularly gold, filver, brafs, 
and lead, .For the method of cafting tta- 
tues, fee FOUNDERY of flatues. 

Statues are ufually dittinguifhed into 
four general kinds: the firft are thofe lefs 
than the life, of which kind we have feve- 
ral ftatues of great men, of kings, and of 
| gods themfelves;. the fecond are thofe 
equal to the life, in which manner it was 
. that the antients, at the public expence, 
ufed to make ftatues of perfons eminent 
for virtue, Jearning, or the,fervices they 
had-done: the third, thofe that exceed 
the life, among which, thofe which fur- 
peffed the life once and a half, were for 
kings and emperors, and thofe double the 
| life, for heroes: the fourth kind were 
| thofe that exceeded the life twice, thrice, 
and even more, and were called coloftufes. 
| See the article CoLossus, 
Every ftatue, refembling the perfon it is 
} intended to reprefent, is called flatua 
iconica. Statues acquire various other de- 
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nominations, 1. Thus allegorical ftatue, 
‘is that which, under a human figure, or 
other fymbol, reprefents fomething of 
another kind, as a part of the earth, a fea- 
fon, age, element, temperament, hour, 
&c. 2. Curule ftatues, are thofe which 
are reprefented in chariots drawn by big, 
or quadrige, that is, by two, or four 
horfes ; of which kind there were feyeral 
in the circufes, hippodromes, &¢, or in 
cars, as we fee fome, with triumphal 
arches, on antique medals. 3, Equeftrian 
ftatue, that which reprefents fome illuftri- 
ous perfon on horfe-back, as that famous 
one of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome; that 
of king Charles the firft, at Charing- 
Crofs; king George the fecond, in Lei- 
cefter-Square, &c. 4, Greek ftatue, de- 
notes a figure that is naked and antique 5 
it being in this manner the Greeks repre- 
fented their deities, athletze of the clym- 
pic games, and heroes : the ftatues of he- 
roes were particularly called achillean 
ftatues, by reafon of the great number of 
figures of that prince in moft of the ci- 
ties of Greece. 5. Hydraulic ftatue, is 
any figure placed as an ornament of a 
fountain or grotto, or that does the office 
of a jet d'eau, a cock, fpout, or the like, ~ 
by any of its parts, or by any attribute it 
holds; the like is ‘to be underftood of any 
animal ferying for the fame ufe. 6. Pe 
deftrian ftatue, -a ftatue ftanding on foot ; 
as that of king Charles the fecond jn the - 
Royal-Exchange; and of king James the 
fecond, in the Privy-Gardens. 7. Ro- 
man ftatue, is an appellation given to 
fuch as are cloathed, and which receive - 
various names from their various dreffes, 
Thofe of emperors, with long gowns 
over their armour, were called /iatue 
paludate: thofe of captains and cava- 
liers, with coats of arms, thoracate: 
thofe of foldiers, with cuirafles, lorica- 
te: thofe of fenators and augurs, tras 
beate: thofe of magiftrates, with long 
robes, togate: thofe of the peegle, with 
a plain tunica, tunicate: and, laftly, 
thofe of women, with long trains, folate. 
The Romans had another divifion of fta-. 
tues into divine, which were thofe con- 
fecrated to the gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, &c. Heroes, which were thofe of 
the demi-gods, as Hercules, &c, and 
Augufti, which were thofe, of the em- 
perors, as thofe two of Czfar and Au- 
guftus, under the portico of the capitol. 
In repairing a ftatue caft in a mould, 
they touch it up with a chiffel, graver, 
or 
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or other inftrument, to finifh the places 
which have not come well off: they alfo 
clear off the barb, and what is redundant 
in the joints and projeGlures, 
STATURE, the fize or height of a man, 
STATUTE, flatutum, in. its general 
fenfe, fignifies a law, ordinance, decree, 
&c. See the article Law, &e, 
Statute, in our Jaws and cultoms, more 
immediately figoifies an a& of parlia- 
ment made by the three eftates of the 
realm: and fuch ftatutes are either gene- 
ral, of which the courts at Weftminfter 
mult take notice, without pleading them ; 
or they are fpecial and private, which lait 
mutt be pleaded. It is held, that a pub- 
lic ftatute, made in affirmation of the 
common law, extends to all times after 
the making thereof, although it mentions 
only a remedy for the prefent ; and where 
a thing is given or granted by ftatute, 
all neceffary incidents are at the fame 
time granted with it. The moft natural 
expofition of a ftatute is, to conftrue one 
part by another of the fame ftatute, be- 
caufe that beft expreffes the intent of the 
makers: alfo, ftatutes, in general, ought 
to be expounded in fuppreffion of the mif- 
chief, and for the advancement of the re- 
medy defigned by any ftatute, yet fo that 
no innocent perfon may fluffer or receive 
any damage thereby. It is held, that 
ftatutes will continue in force though the 
records of them are deftroyed, @c. But 
if a ftatute be againft reafon, or impof- 
fible to be performed, the fame is void of 
courfe. 


STATUTE is alfo ufed for a fhort inftru- 


ment in writing, termed {titute mer- 
chant, or flatute-ftaple, which are in the 
nature of bonds, and called by the name 
ftatutes, on acceunt of their being made 
purfuant to the forms prefcribed by cer- 
tain ftatutes, whereby it is dire&ted, be- 
fore what perfons, and how they are to be 
- made, 

Statute-merchant is defined to bea bond 
acknowledged before one of the clerks of 
the ftatutes-merchant of the city of Lon- 
don, or two merchants affigned for that 
purpofe, or before the mayor, or chief 
mapiftcate of other cities or corporations, 
or other fufficient perfons, for that end 
appointed, fealed with the feal of the 
debtor and the king, upon condition that 
if the obligor pay not the debt at the 
day, execution may be awarded againtt 
his body, lands, and goods; in which cafe 
the recognifee, or obh gee, fhall hold the 
land to him, his heirs, and affigns, unul 
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STATUTO-mERCATORIO, a writ wh 


STATUTO-STAFULA, isa vrit that lies 


STAVANGER, a port-town of Norw 


STAVEREN, a port-town of the Uni 


STAVERS, or STaGGErS, among | 


Si ae) 
fuch time as the debt is levied ; and a p 
fon who is in poffeffion of land) on fuch 
ftatute, is called tenant, by ftatute-me 
chant. 

Statutes-ftaple particularly concern me 
chants of the ftaple, are of the fame nd 
ture with ftatutes-merchant, and are ff 
debts acknowledged before the mayor 
the ftaple in our chief cities, @&c. in th 
prefence of one or more of the conftabl 
of the ftaple, by virtue of which the en 
ditor, on non payment of his mon 
when due, has the fame remedy agai 
his debtor as is to be had upon a ftatut 
merchant. See the article STAPLE. 
At firft ftatutes-merchant were centriv 
for the benefit of merchants only, to pr 
vide a fpeedy remedy far recovering tha 
debts ; but now they are ufed by other 
and are become one of the common fe 
rities of the kingdom. And a ftatute aj 
knowledged on Jands fhall be fatisfied 5 
fore an obligation, the debt due wheres 
being but a chofe in ation, and re 
verable by law; as is a debt upon a ff 
tute, or recognifance, in which cafe ex 
cution may be taken out immediate 
without further fuit; though fatute 
ftaple, and likewife ftatutes-mercha 
are required to be entered within 
months, or they fhall not be good agail 
purchafers. 


ing of conftables and houfeholders in fo 
hundreds, by cuftom, for the debating 
differences between mafters and fervan 
the rating of fervants wages, and befta 
ing perfons in fervice, &¢, 


lies for the imprifoning of a debtor, | 
the forfeiture of his ftatute mercha 
bond, until fuch time as the debt be 
tisfied. 


the taking of the body of a debtor o 
ftatute-ftaple-bond, and for feizing 
lands and goods of him that has forf 
ed fuch bond. 


in the province of Bergen, capital o 
territory Stavanger, fituaed on a pen 
fula in the German: ofan; eaft Iq 
6° 30’, north lat. 59° 3¢. 


Netherlands, in the province of 
Friefland, fituated on tie Zuyders§ 
eaft long. 5° 52’, north iat. 53°. 


riers, a giddinefs in a hore’s head, wh 
ends in madnefs. This difeafe 1s} 
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quently occafioned by turning out a horfe 
‘to grals too foon, before well cold, where, 
by hanging down his head to feed, bad 

vapours and humours are generated, 
which oppreffing the brain, are the proxi- 
mate caufe of this difeafe. Sometimes it 
comes by over-exercife in hot weather, 
' which inflames the blood, &c. and fome- 
times by noifome fmells in the ftable, ex~ 
ceffive eating, @c. The figns of it are 
dimnefs of fight, reeling and ftaggering, 


pain, he beats his head againft the wall, 
thrufts it into the litter, rifes and lies 
down with fury, @&c. For the cure of 
‘this diflemper there are various prefcrip- 
tions, one of which is, firft to bleed the 
horfe, then to diffolve the quantity of a 
hazel-nut of fweet butter in a faucer full 
of wine; then taking fome lint, or fine 
flax, dip it in the mixture and ftop his 
| ears with it, and ftitch them for twelve 
hours: fome boil an ounce and a half of 
bitter-almonds, two drams of ox-gall, 
half a pennyworth of black hellebore 
inade into powder, grains of caftoreum, 
vinegar she eorhilh, of each five drams 5 
which they boil and ftrain, and then put 
into his ears, 
TAY, in the fea-language, a big firong 
| rope faftened to the top of one maft, and 
to the foot of that next before it, towards 
the prow, ferving to keep it firm, and 
prevent its falling aftwards or towards 
|} the poop. All malts, top-mafts, and 
flag ftaves, have their ftays, except the 
fprit-fail top-mafts. That of the main- 
matt is called the main-ftay. The main- 
matt, fore-maft, and thofe belonging to 
| them, have alfo back-ftays to prevent 
their pitching forwards or over-board, as 
| going on either fide of her. 
| To ftay a fhip, or to bring her on the 
ftays, is to manage her tackle and fails 
fo that fhe cannot make any way for- 
| wards; which is done in order to her 
tacking about. 
Tay, inthe manege, To ftay or fuftain 
the horfe, is to hold the bridle firm and 
high. We likewife fay or fuftain a horfe 
with the in-leg or the in-heel, when he 
makes his croupe go before his fhoulders 
wpon volts. We flay a horfe again when 
we hinder him to traverfe, when we ride 
him equally, keeping him always fub- 
jet, fo that his croupe cannot {flip out, 
and he can lofe neither his cadence nor his 
| ground, but marks a'l his times equal, 
‘EADY, a word of command, at fez, 
for the man at the helm to keep the fhip 
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watery eyes, &c. Atlength, for perfect _ 


STE 


fteady in. her courfe, and not to. make 
angles (or yaws, as they call them) in 
and out. 

STEATITES, in the hiftory of foffils, a 
name given by late authors to.a fubftance 
called, in Englith, foap-earth, and which, 
though the authors on thefe fubjeis had 
not t¢ken notice of that circumftance, 
was the very fubftance called cimolia 
purpurafcens, or purple earth of Cimo- 
lus, by the antients. ‘The later ages, 
finding the purple cimolian earth of the 
old writers to be wholly different from 
their white’ kind, have given that name 
(though it is not eafy to guefs why) to 
the common fuller’s earth, which has no 
tinge of purple in its whole fubftance. 
This earth however, called by us foap- 
earth, and fteatites, is well worth en- 
quiring after, as a fubftance for imitating 
the fine porcelain ware. of China, Dr. 
Woodward much recommends it on this 
account, and repeated trials have been 
made of it fince his time, and fome of 
them very lately ; in all which it has af- 
forded the fineft earthen-ware ever made 
with us, and promifes fair, with good 
management, for the equaling any in the 
world. It is dug in many parts of De- 
vonfhire and Cornwall, and the neigh- 
bouring counties; the cliffof the Lizard- 
point is almoft wholly compofed of it, 
and the adjacent little iflands abound 
with it ; and from all thefe places it might 
be brought, at fmall expence, in any 
quantities, Itis known from all other 
earths by thefe charaéters: it is compaf- 
ed of extremely fine particles, and is of a 
firm, equal, and regular texture, and a 
great weight. It is very firm and hard as 
it lies in the earth, but when it has been 
fome time expofed to the air, it becomes 
almoft of a ftony hardnefs. It is of a 
perfeétly fine, fmooth, and gloffy furface, 
fofter to the touch than any other {pecies 
of earth, and does not at all adhere to 
the tongue, or ftain the fingers in han- 
dling: but drawn along a rough fur- 
face, as a piece of cloth, or the like, it 
marks it with a fine and even white Jine, 
In colour it is a clear white, veined and 
variegated very beautifully with purple 
of different degrees of deepnefs, and is of 
fo fine a ftrulure of parts, that when cut 
into thin pieces it is in fome degree tran- 
{parent, It makes no effervefcence with 
acids, and burns to a pure white, even in 
its purple parts, 

STEATOMA, a kind cf encyfted tu- 
mour, confifting of a matter like fuet or 
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ST E ‘ 
lard, foft, without pain, and without dif- 
colouring the kin. See Tumour, 
STEEL, a.kind of iron refined and puri- 
fied by the fire with other ingredients, 
See the article IRON. 

Steel, of all other metals, is that ful- 
ceptible of the greateft degree of hard- 
nefs when well tempered, whence its 

reat ufe in the making of tools and 
inftruments of all kinds. Mr. Cramer 
obferves, that the difference - between 
iron and fteel is, that the latter being 
much harder will not yield to the ham- 
mer, but is brittle inftead of being duc- 
» tile,- and refifts the file. Mfalleable iron 
. grows rigid by being fimply extingvifh- 


-ed-in cold water, but it yet retains a con- 


fiderable degree of duétility in the cold, 
and may be extended in all dimenfions 
with the hammer. Steel, however, if 
heated again, and cooled by flow degrees, 
may be filed and extended more or lefs by 
the hammer. But there are many de- 
grees in the hardening of fteel; for if 
it has been extremely red hot, and is 
then quenched in cold water in motion, 
it becomes greatly harder than if it had 
been but moderately red hot, and had 
been quenched in warm water. Steel is 
alfo of a darker colour than iron, and the 
furface of it, when broken, appears to 
confit of fmaller granulated, or even 
ftriated, particles than the iron it was 
made of. Mr. Cramer further obferves, 
that the method of making fteel out of 
iron is either by cementation or by fu- 
fion. That by cementation may be per- 
formed in the following manner ; choofe 
fome bars of pure irony not too thick, 
and quite free from heterogeneous mat- 
ter, the flexiblene(s of it, both when hot 
and cold, being a very good fign there- 
of: prepare a cement of charcoal-duft, 
moderately pulverized, one part; and 
wood-zfhes, half a part: or of char- 
coal duft two parts, bones, horns, or 
hair of animals, burnt to a blacknefs, 
in a clofe vefiel and in a gentle fire, 
and afterwards reduced to powder, one 
part; wood-sfhes, balf a part: mix 
them together: prepare an earthen cy- 
lindrical veffel, two or three inches 
higher than the bars are long; put in- 
to the bottom of this veffel the cement, 
prepared as before directed, fo that be- 
ing gently preffed down it may cover 
the bottom of the veffel an. inch and half 
deep; place then the bars perpendicular- 
ly, fo that they may he every where 
about an igch from the fides of the vel- 
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moderately but equally red hot, for fix or 
ten hours together ; when this is over, 


oe. 


fel and from each other; fill the inter 
ftices with the fame cement, and cover al- 
fo the bars with it, fo that the veffel may 
be quite full; next cover it with a tile, 
and ftop the joints with thin lute: put 
this veffel into a furnace, and keep it 


take the red hot bars out and dip them in 
cold water, they will theo be brittle, and 
turned to fteel. Sse C@RMENTATION. 
The method of making fleel by fufion is 
as follows: take of iron-ore, or of uns 
malleable iron, of the firft fufon, divide 
it into fmall parcels, and put them in| 
to a bed made of charcoal-duft, in a 
fmith’s forge: let the quantity of iron be 
but fmall for the experiment; put to it, 
as a defenfitive menftruum, fome of the 
vitrefcent {coriz of fand, or {tones of th 
fame nature; then put upon them 
quantity of charcoal; light this, and 
admit only a gentle blaft of the bellows, 
that the fcoriz and the metal may both 
melt regularly : when this has been fome 
time kept in fufion, take it out, and di 
vide it into two parts, which make red 
hot, and hammer into long bars: final 
ly, beat them red kot, and plunge the 
into cold water, and they will be found 
to be fteel, fo very hard as not to be fileg 
able, and fo brittle as to break afunde 
when ftruck with confiderable force. 
A bar of iron, when converted into fteel 
is not equally fo converted in all its parts: 
the fire has always aéted more flrongh 
upon its furface than on its central part 
and it is therefore more perfeét fteel the 
than in its inner parts; but a perfectio 
in the operation is not neceffery to th 
fteel’s being good and uteful, for th 
whole bar is often very good fteel, as a 
alfo many bars made at the fame tim 
yet all, perhaps, differently affected. 
If the compofision which is to convé 
the iron into fteel be too ftrong, or 
the fire be too violent, or the matter co 
tinued too long in it, in all thefe ca 
the fteel will be over made, The wa 
to meliorate fuch fteel as this, muft be | 
diveft it of part of its falts and its fu 
phur, but particularly the l:ft;, and I 
Reaumor found, that, burying the bars 
fuch fteel in lime, or any other alkalig 
fubftance that would readily abforb fl 
fulphurs, and placing it for a proper tin 
in the fire, it would be in a manner d 
compofed again, and come out a ve 
good and perfect fteel. j 
By this management fteel may agein 
conver 
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a 
converted or reduced to its primitive 
iron, and a body of any middle degree 
between fteel and iron may be produced 
by ftopping the proces at different points 
of time, or continuing it till all the ad- 
ventitious falts and fulphurs are drawn 
off or abforbed. See TEMPERING, 
Annealing or nealing of fteel, is by fome 
ufed for the foftening it, in order to make 
it work eafier, which is ufually done by 
giving it a blood-red heat in the fire, 
and then taking it out and letting it cool 
of itfelf: fome have pretended to fecrets 
in annealing, by which they could bring 
down iron or fteel to the temper of lead: 
this was done by often heating the metal 
in melting lead, and letting it cool again 
out of the lead. But this method is 
found by Moxon to have no other .effeét 
than what is had from the former. Steel 
may, indeed, be made a little fofter than 
in the common way, by covering it with 
coarfe powder of cow-horn or ‘hoofs; 
thus inclofing it in a loam, heating the 
whole in a wood-fire till it be red hot, 
and then leaving the fire to go out of it- 
felf, and the fteelto cool. — 

Steel manufaftures, for every twenty 
fhillings value, upon oath, pay, upon 
importation, 3 $s. 10,2°.d. and, on ex- 
portation, draw back, 3s. 45°, d. Steel 
manufactures, for every 112 Ib. pay, on 
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importation, § Ss, aa, and, on ex- 


portation, draw back the fame money. But 
if exported to the britifh plantations there 
is no drawback, \ 

STEEL GLASSES, a name given by fome au- 
thors to the metalline fpheres ufed in op- 
tics. Thefe, according to Cardan, are 
made of three parts of brafs, one part of 
tin, and one of filver, with an eighteenth 
part. of antimony; but meft either to- 
tally leave out the filver, or add only a 
twenty-fourth part, to fave the expence. 
There are many other methods direSted 
by feveral authors, but moft ufe arfenic 
and tartar mixed with the metals. Thefe 
are afterwards to be polifhed with emery, 
rotten-ftone, putty, and the like. 

STEELYARD, /tatera royana. 
article BALANCE. 

STEENBERG, ‘a town of dutch Brabant, 
fituated on the confines of Zeland, twenty- 
five miles north of Antwerp, 

STEENKIRK, a village of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, 
ten miles narth of Mons. 

STEENWICK, a town of the United Ne- 

Voi. IV, 


See the 
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therlands, in the province of Overvifel, 
fituated near the confines of Friefland, 
eighteen miles north of Zwoll, 

STEEPLE, an appendage ereéted gene- 
rally on the weftern end of a church, to 
hold the bells. Steeples are denominated 
from their form, either fpires or towers 3 
the firft are fuch as afcend continually 
diminifhing either conically or pyrami- 
dally, The latter are mere parallelopi- 
peds, and are covered a-top platform. 
like. See the articles SPIRE and Tower. 
In each kind there ‘is ufually a fort of 
windows or apertures to let out the found, 
and fo contrived at the fame time, as to, 
drive it down, ae ‘ 

STEERAGE, on board a flip, 
of the thip next below the quartér-deck; 
before the bulk-head of the great cabbin, 
where the fteerfman ftands in moft fhips 
of war. See the next article, ‘ 

STEERING, in navigation, the directin 
a veffel from one plate to another by 
means of the helm and rudder. He i8 
held the beft fteerfman who caufes the 
Jeaft motion in putting the helm over td 
and again, and who beft keeps the fhip 
from making yaws, that is, from run- 
ning in and out, There are three me 
thods of fteering, 1. By any mark on 
the land, fo as to keep the fhip even by 
it. 2. By the compafs, which is by 
Keeping the fhip’s head on fuch a rhumb 
or point of the compafs, as beft leads to 
port. © 3. To fteer as one is bidden or 
conned, which, in a great fhip, is the 
duty of him that is taking his turn at the 
helm, See the article Cond. ' 
For the theory and effe&t of fleering, fee 

‘ NAVIGATION, SAILING, &e, 

STEEVE, on board a thip. The feameri 
fay the bow(fprit or the beak-head ef a 
fhip fteeves, when it ftands too upright, 
or not ftraight enough forward. - 

STEGANIUM, Sxia7z, in foflil-hiftorys 
See the article SLATE. 

STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of fecret 
writing, or of writing in cyphers, known 
only to the perfons correfponding, 

STEGEBURG, a port-town of Sweden, in 
the province of Eaft Gothland, fituated 

‘ona bay of the Baltic: eaft longitude 
16%, north latitude 58° 30/. 

STEGNOTICS, in medicine; remedies 
proper to clofe and ftop the orifices ofthe 
veffels or emunétuories when relaxed; 
ftretched, lacerated, @¢. fuch as pome- 
granate-leaves and rofes, plantain-leaves, 
tormentil-roots, &¢, Siegnotics are pro- 
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that. part 
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Do aa 


per in the hemorrhoids and other fluxes 


of the bleod. , 
STELLA, a star. See the article STAR. 


STELLATE, among, botanifts, exprefles . 


leaves which grow not lefs than hx ata 
joint, and are arranged like the rays ofa 
ftar. 
STELLERA, in botany, a genus of the 
‘oStandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla confifts of 
a fingle, bell-fhaped, permanent petal 5 
there is no pericarpium, and the feed is 
fingle, thining, and beaked. | bi 
STELLIONATE, fellionatus, 10 the civil 
law, a kind of crime committed by a 
fraudulent bargain, where one of the par- 


- * ties fells a thing for what it is not; asif 


I fell an eftate for my own which be- 
Jongs to another, or convey a thing as 
free and clear which is already engaged 
to another, or put off copper for gold, @c. 

§TEM, in botany, that part of a plant 
arifing out of the root, and which fultains 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. See the 
article STALK. bie i 

Stem of a/bip, that. main piece of timber 
which comes bending from the keel be- 
low, where it is {carfed, as they call it 5 

- that is, pieced in; and rifes compafling 

right before the forecaftle. ‘This ftem it 
is, which guides the rake of the fhip, and 
all the butt-ends of the planks are fixed 
“into it. This, in the feftion of a firtt 
rate thip, is called the main lem, See 
the article SHIP. 
Falfe ftem, in a fhip, is that fixed be- 
fore the right one, where that 1s made 
too flat for the thip to keep the wind 
well; this wil] make hex 1id more way, 
and bear a better fail. 

STEMPLES, in mining, crofs-bars of 

~ wood in the fhafts which are funk to 
mines. In many places the way is to 
fink a perpendicular hole or fhaft, the 
fides of which they ftrengthen from top 
to bottom with wood-waik, to prevent 
the earth from falling in; the tranfverfe 
pieces of wood ufed for this purpofe, they 
call temples, and by means of thefe the 
miners, in fome places, defcend without 
ufing any rope, catching hold of thefe 
with their hands and feet. 

STENAY, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, in the province of Luxemburg, 
fituated on the eaft fide of the river Maes, 
twelve miles weft of Montmedy. 

STENCH. | See the article STINK. 

STENDEL, atown of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marquifate 
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ce 
of Brandenburg, fituated thirty-fix miles | 
north of Magdeburg. . ‘ 
STENFORT, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, and county. of Ben- 
theim, fituated eighteen miles north of 
Mantter, 
STENONIAN buct, or ductus falivus 
fenonius, in anatomy, a name given from 
Steno, its difcoverer, to one of the fuperior 
falival duéts running from each of the 
parotids, about three fingers long, and 
of the thicknefs of a wheat: ftraw, hav- 
ing a great number of roots, This dué 
pafles over the maffeter mufcle through 
the middle of the cheek, and there per- | 
forates the\buccinator mufcle, and the 
membrane of the mouth near the fecond | 
or third of the du&tus molares, and at this | 
perforation it difeharges a very large | 
quantity of its proper fluid into the mouth, | 
See. SALIVAL, PAROTIDES, &e. 
STENTOROPHONIC ruse, a (peaking 
trumpet, thus called from Stentor,-a per-~ | 
fon mentiened by Homer. See the article | 
TRUMPET. 
STEP. Seethe article STAIRCASE, &c, 
STEP of the maft and capftan, in a fhip, is 
that piece of timber whereon the mafts 
or capftans do ftand at bottom. 
S1reP and leap, in the manege, one of the 
feven airs or artificial motions of a horfe, 
confifting, as it were, of three airs, viz, 


> the pace or ftep, which is terra a tetra ; 


the raifing, which is the curvet, and the — 
whole finifhed with a fault or leap. The 
ftep properly puts a horfe on the-hand, 
and gives him a rife to leap; like one 
that runs before he leaps, that he may 
go the higher or the farther. For leaps 
of all kinds, the rider is not to give any © 
aids or helps with his legs, only to hold | 
the horfe well up with the bridlehand — 
when he rifes before, that he may rife 
the higher behind. When he begins to 
rife behind, he is to put the bridle-hand 
a little forwards to hold him before, and 
ftay him there on the hand as if he hung 
in the air, timing the motion of the 
bridle-hand fo, as to make him likea 
ball on the bound, which is the great fe- 
cret in leaping. 

STEPHEN, or St. STEPHEN'S Day, 2 fef- 
tival of the chriftian church, obferved on 
the 26th of December, in memory of the 
firft martyr Sc, Stephen. 

STERCULIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-monodelphia clafs of plants: 
the calyx of the male and female flowers 
is a very large, coriaceous, fingle leafed 
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perianthium, divided into five feoments : STERNBERG, a town of Germany, in 


there is no corolla; the fruit is orbicular, 

deprefled, and generally divided into 
five cells: the feeds confift of a great 
number cf ova! kernels. 

STEREOGRAPHIC PROJECTION, is 
the projection of the circles of the {phere 
on the plane of fome one great circle, 
the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle. The method and praétice of this 
projeétion in all the principal places, 
viz, on the planes of the meridian, equi- 
noétial, and horizon, have already been 

iven under Map and PROJECTION, 

STEREOGRAPHY,’ the art of drawing 
the forms and’ figures of the folids upon 
a plane. See SOLID and PLANE. 

STEREOMETRY, crepequerpa, that part 
of geometry which teaches how to mea- 
fure felid bodies, ze. to find the foli- 
dity or folid content of bodies, as globes, 
cylinders, cubes, veflels, fhips, @c. See 
the articles GLope, CYLINDER, &c, 

STEREOTOMY, the art or a&t of cut- 
ting folids, or making fe&tions thereof, 
as walls or other members in the profiles 
of architeCture. See SECTION, 

STERILITY, the quality ofa thing that 
is barren, ii oppolition to fertility. Sce 
the article FERTILITY, 

Nature has annexed fterility to all mon- 
firous productions, that the creation 
might not degenerate. Hence the fteri- 
lity of mules, &e. 

Women frequently become fterile after 
a mifcarriage or a difficult labour, by 
reafon the uterus or fome other of the 
genital parts are injured thereby. 

STERLING, a term frequent in britifh 
commerce. A’ pound, fhilling, or penny 
fterling, fignifies as “much as a pound, 
fhilling, or penny of lawful money of 
Great Britain, as fettled by authority, 

STERN of a fhip, ufually denotes all the 
hindermoft part of her, but properly it is 
only the outmoft part abaft. See the ar- 
ticle'Suirp, ABAFT, &c. 

STERN FAST, denotes fome faftenings of 
ropes, &c, behind the ftern of a fhip, to 
which a cable or hawler may be brovight 
or fixed, in order to hold her ftern to a 
wharf, @c. 

STERN-POST, a great timber let into the 

* ‘keel at the ftern of a thip, fomewhat flop- 
ing, into which are faftened the after- 
p'snks ; and on this poft, by its pintle 
and gudgeons, hangs the rudder, 

STERN, among hunters, is the tail of a 
wolf of greyhound. See Tait. 

STERN-CHASE. See the article CHASE, 
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the circle of Upper Saxony and marqui- | 
fate of Brandenburg, fituated twenty- 
three miles north-eaft of Frankfort upon 
the Oder. a 

STERNOHYOIDZEUS, in anatomy, a 
long, thin, flat mufcle, fixed by its lower 
extremity in the fuperior and lateral part 
of the inner or pofterior fide cf the fter- 
num, in the pofterior part of the fternal 
extremity of the clavicle, in the tran{verfe 
ligament which conneéts thefe two bones, 
and in the inner or backfide of the car- 
tilage of the firftrib: from hence it runs 
up to the forefide of the a(pera arteria, 
joins its fellow by a membrane which 
forms a fort of linea alba, and is inferte 
laterally in the lower edge of the bafis of 
the os hyoides. 

STERNUM, in anatomy, the breaft-bone, 
being a cartilaginous fort of bone which 
compofes the forepart of the’breait, and 
into which the ribs are fitted. See the 
article Riss, Pi a 
In adults this bone is often fingle, but 
fometimes it has two, fometimes three, 
pieces concurring to form it. Its fub- 
ftance is fungous and fpungy; its up- 
per part is called the manubrium or han- 
dle, and in this there is on each fide a 
cavity for the articulation of the clavi- 
cles, In the middle it is narrow, and 
broad at the lower part. To this alfo 
there adheres a cartilage called fiom its 
figure cartilago enfiformis, or xiphoides. 
This is ufually fingle; fometimes: it is 
bifurcated, and not unfrequently bony 
throughout; and on each fide of the fter- 
num there are feven cavities for the ar- 
ticulation of the feven true ribs. | 
The ules of the fternum are, r; To form 
the anterior part of the breaft. 2. To 
fupport the ribs and the clavicles, 3, 
Fo ‘defend the parts contained in the 
cavity of the breaft. 4. 'To ferve for the 
infertion of the mediaftinum, and for the 
fuftaining the heart itfelf and feveral 
mufcles. 

The fternum is equally fubje& to depref- 
fions and fraétures from falls or blows 
‘with the reft of the bones, When either 
of thefe happen, the part is not only 
uneven and painful, but the fubjacent 
arteries and veins are alfo contufed or 
ruptured; whence arife pains in, the 
breaft, difficulty of breathing, violent 
coughs, {pitting of blood, or elfe extra- 
vafations of it in the pracordia, or bes 
tween the duplicatares of the mediafti« 
num, with many bad fymptoms of the like 
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nature. A fragtured flernum will there- 
fore be very evident from thelefigns, and 
from its being moveableto thetouch, efpe- 
cially when one part grates againft another, 
Tn order to fet the frafure of this bone, 
if any part of it be difplaced, Heilter di- 
re&ts the patient to be laid on his back on 
a bed or table, putting a hard piliow, a 
large parcel of cloth rolled up, or fome 
other fuch body under his back, and pref- 
fing down his fhoulders, by which means 
the ffernum will be elevated and extend- 
ed ; and to facilitate the reduétion, the 
fargeon muft prefs the fides of the breaft 
together, and ftrok: them pretty ftrong- 
ly; but when this method is impraéti- 
cable, or not proper, the fkin muft be 
divided, and the depreffed part of the 
fternum lifted up into its place by means 
of an elevatory, or elfe by a fcrew gently 
wormed into the part, and then pulled 
upwards. If, as it fometimes happens 
after the reduétion, violent pains con- 
tinue under the fternum, and if blood 
fhould gather and fuppurate internally 
between the duplicature of the mediafti- 
num, it will not be improper to trepan 
the lower part of the fternum, after the 
manner done to the cranium; and when 
the putrid matter is difcharged, and the 
cavity cleanfed, it fhould be carefully 
treated with fome vulnerary balfam. 
Laftly, if any blood fhould be found ex- 
travalated in the cavity of the thorax, 
the cure feems to depend entirely upon 
difcharging this by the paracentefis. See 
the articles ELEVATORY, | REPANNING, 
ExTRAVASATION,and PARACENTESIS, 
As to the bufinefs of dreffing, after the 
application of compreffes dipped in warm 
fpirit of wine, we muft go on with that 
kind of bandage called the napkin and 
feapulary. 
STERNUTATION, See SNEEZING, 
STERNUTATIVE,orSTERNUTATORY, 
a medicine proper to produce fneezing. 
Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle 
and yiolent, Of the firft kind are be- 
tony, fage, marjoram, tobacco, and the 
whole fafhionable tribe of fnuffs. Of 
the latter kind are euphorbium, white 
hellebore, pellitory, @c. Sternutatives 
operate by ther fharp pungent parts, 
vellicating the inner membrane of the 
nofe, which is exceeding fenfible, and 
eccafioning the ferous matter contained 
in the glands of the nofe and in feveral 
finu(es fituated in the bale cf the craniuin 
and the os frontis, to be expelled. 
STETIN, a city and port-town of Ger- 
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STEVENAGE, a market-town of Hert- 


STEVENSWAERT, a fortrefs of the 


STEW, a fmall kind of fifh-pond, the pe- 


Srews, or STues, were alfo places an- 


_difcipline, appointed by the lord of the 
STEWARD, an officer appointed in © 


STE 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxonys 
capital of the dutchy of Pomerania, fitu- 
ated on the weft fhore of the river Oder : 
eaft long. 14° 50‘, north lat. 53° 30’. 


fordthire, fituated thirty miles north of 
London, and ten northweft of Hertford. 


Netherlands, in the province of Gelder, 
fituated on the river Maes, twenty miles 
north-eaft of Maeftricht. 


culiar office of which is to maintain ffh, 
and keep them in readinefs for the daily 
ule of a family, &c. The fihh bred in 
the large ponds, are drawn out and put 
in here. For two large ponds of three 
or four acres a-piece, it is advifeable to 
have four fiews, each two rods wide, 
and three long. The ftews are ufually 
in gardens, or at leaft near the houfe, to 
be more handy, and the better looked to, 
The method of making them is to carry 
the bottom in a continued decline from 
one end, with a mouth tu fayour the 
drawing with a net. See FisH-POND. 


tiently permitted in England to women 
of profeffed incontinency, for the proffer 
of their bodies to all comers. Thefe 
were under particular rules and Jaws of 


manor, 


another’s ftead or place, and always taken 
for a principal officer within his jurif- 
di&ion, Of thefe there are various kinds; 
The greateft officer under the crown is 
the lord high fteward of England, an 
office that was antiently the inheritance — 
of the earls of Leicefter, till forfeited — 
by Simon de Mountfort, to king Henry 
III. But the power of this officer is fo 
very great, that it has not been judged 
fafe to truft it any longer in the hands of 
a fubjeét, excepting only pra hac vice, 
occafionally: as to officiate at a coro- 
nation, at the arraignment of a noble- | 
man for high-treafon, or the like. During 
his office, the fteward bears a white 
{taff in his hand, and the trial, @&c. 
ended, he breaks the ftaff, and with it 
his commiffion expires. These is like- 
wife a lord (teward of the king’s houfe- 
hold, who is the chief officer of :he king’s 
court, has the care of the king’s houle, 
and authority over all the pe sta and 
fervants of the houfhold, except fuch ag ~ 
belong to the chapel, chamber, and {table. _ 
See the article HOUSHOLD, 
chiasma: 02" 
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There is alfo a fteward of the marfhalfea, 
who has judicial authority. And in 
moft corporations, and all houfes of 
quality in the kingdom, there is an officer 
of the name and authority of a fteward. 
The tteward of a fhip is he who re- 
ceives all the victuals from the purfer, 
and is to fee it well ftowed in the hold; 
all things of that nature belonging to the 
fhip’s ufe are in his cuftody; he looks 
after the bread, and diftributes out the 
feveral meffles of victuals in the fhip; 
he hath an apartment for himfelf in the 
| hold, which is called the fteward’s room. 
STEWARTEA, in botany, a genus of 
the monadelphia- polyandria clafs of 
plants, with a fingle leafed patent peri- 
anthium, divided into five fegments : 
the corolla confifts of five large, oval, 
patent, and equal petals ; the fruit is an 
oval capfule, with five angles, five cells, 
and five valves, containing feveral 
kernels. 
STEYNING, a borough-town of Suffolk, 
fituated forty miles fouth of London, and 
thirteen miles weft of Lewes. 
It fends two members to parliament, 
STEYRE, or StYREG, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle and dutchy of Au- 
ftria, fituated on the north-fide of the 
Danube, eight miles north-weft of Ens, 
STIBIUM, antimonium. See ANTIMONY. 
STICK LEBACK, in ichthyology, a com- 
mon name for the three feveral {pecies of 
the Gafterolteus. SeeGasTEROSTEUS, 
The common ftickleback is that with 
three prickles on the back; the leffer 
ftickleback is that with ten prickles on 
the back ; and the great fea-ftickleback 
has fifteen prickles on the back, grows 
to fix or feven inches in length, and is 
moderately thick in proportion, 
STIGMATA, in natural hiftory, the 
apertures in different parts of the bodies of 
infegts, communicating with the trachez, 
or air veffels, and ferving for the office of 
refpiration. Nature has given to thefe 
Minute animals a much larger number 
of trachez and bronchia than to us; 
all the two winged and four winged 
flies, which have a fingle or undivided 
corcelet, to which their legs are all fixed, 
have alfo four {tigmata in that corcelet, 
two on each fide; they have them alfo 
on the rings of their body, but thofe on 
the corcelet are the moft confiderable, 
Of the four on the corcelet, the two an« 
terior ones are uftally the largeft ; thefe, 
as wel] as the pofterior ones are oblong, 
and placed obliquely to the length of the 
3 
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body. Thecolour of the ftigmata fre- 
quently differs from that of the corcelet ; 
fome are yellowifh, others of a coffee- 
colour, or fome degrees of a fallow co- 
Jour, in flies whofe corcelet is brown, 
black, or blue. Flies have, befide thefe, 
feveral ftigmata aifo in the rings of theic 
bodies, perhaps in every one of them : 
thefe ftigmata are not like thofe of the 
corcelet, but are round, ufually a little 
eminent above the reft of the furface, and 
refembling a pin’s head. 

STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks 
impreffled on the left fhoulders of the 
foldiers when lifted. 

STIGMATA were alfo kinds of notes or ab- 
breviations, confifting only of points dif- 
pofed various ways, as in triangles, 
fquares, croffes, &c. 

STIGMATIZING, among the antients, 
was inflifted upon flaves, as a punifh- 
ment, but more frequently as a mark 
to know them by, in which cafe it was 
done by applying a red-hot iron marked 
with certain letters to their foreheads, 
till a fair impreflion was made, and then 
pouring ink into their furrows, that the 
infcription might be the more confpicu- 
ous. Stigmatizing, among fome nations, 
was, however, looked upon as a dif- 
tinguifhing mark of honour and nobility. 

STIL de grain, in the colour-trade, the 
name He compofition ufed for painting 
in oil or water, and is made by a de- 
coétion of the lycium or avignon-berry 
in alum-water, which is mixed with 
whiting into a pafte, and formed into 
twifted fticks. It ought to be chofen of 
a fine gold-yellow, very fine, tender and 
friable, and free from dirt, 

STILE, /ilus.. See the article Sry.e. 

STILES, in carpentry, denote the upright 
pieces which go from the bottom to the 
top of any wainfcot, or the like, 

STILLATITIOUS o1ts, fuch as are 


produced by diftillation, in oppofition to 


thofe got by infufion, expreffion, &c. 
STILL-BoTToms, in the diftillery, @ 
name given by the traders to what re- 
mains in the ftill after the working the 
wath into low wines. Thefe bottoms 
are procured in the greateft quantity 
from the malt-wafh, and are of fo much 
value to the diftiller, in the fattening of 


hogs, &e. that he often finds them one. 


of the moft valuable articles of the bu- 
finefs. They might alfo, as Dr. Shaw 
obferves, be put to other ules, fuch as 
the affording a large proportion of acid 
fpirit, an oul, a fuel, and a fixed falt, 

and 


Sit E 
and with fome addrefs, and good ma- 
nagement, a vinegar and tartar; ano- 
ther very advantageous ufe of them, is 
the adding them to the next brewing of 
the malt for more fpirit: the’ increate of 
the produce from this is more than is 
eafily conceived. It alfo more readily 
difpofes the new wath to ferment, and 
gives the {pirit’a vinofity, that itcannot 
have without it; the proportion in this 
cafe mult. never exceed that of a fifth 
or a fixth part-of the whole quantity ‘of 
liquor employed. See DistiLLERY, 
TILL-HOUSE. The Dutch have much 
the advantage of us in the ftruéture! of 
their. ftill-hoofes.. The general roles‘in 
building thofe houfes, according to Shaw, 
fhould be fuchasfollow. The firft caution 
is, to lay the floar aflope, not flat, where 
any wet work is to be performed. | Tt 
fhould alfo be well flagged, with broad 
ftones, fo that no wet be detained in the 
crevices, but all may run off, and be let 
out at the.drains made at the bottom 
and fides;, The ftills fhould be placed 
abreaft on that: fide of the {till-hoafe to 
‘which the «floor has its current. Front- 
ing the ftills,. and adjeining to the back 
- of the wall, fhould be a ftage for holding 


the fermenting backs, and thele>being 


placed at a proper height, may empty 
themfelves by: means: of a cock and a 
canal into the> {tills . which are sthus 
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. Spear, ferving themas a weapon of of. 


“of there is a bag full of fharp, pene- 
- trating juice, which in ftinging is in- 
- je€ted into the flefh, through’ the tube ; 


+ the other, to be ready, as fhould feem, ta 


~ fixed by means-of its foremolt beard, th 
‘ other then ftrikes too, and fo they alter 

nately pierce deeper and ceeper, their 
* beards taking more and more hold. in 


- better, 'is drawn into a point with a {ma 
uflit below’that point for the wo fpeats ta 


vats Ring behind “it, ‘when ditaibed, be 


"Heifter affures us, that the deft cure for 
‘the ftine of bees or wafps is to anoint th 


A a 


fence. The fting of a bee or wafp, is 
a curious piece of mechanifm, it con- 
fifts of a‘ hollow tube, at the root where- 


within the tube, Mr. Derkam has ob- 
ferved, there lie two fharp fmall bearded 
fpears: in'the fting of a wafp, he told 
eight beards on the fide of each fpear, 
fomewhat like the beards of fith-hooks, 
One of thefe fpears in the fting, of 
fheath, lies -with its point a little before 


be firft darted’ into the fleth, which onc 


the fleth.; after which the fheath or fing 
follows, ‘to convey .the poion’ into’ the 
wound, which that it may pierce th 


come out.aty’ By means of ‘hefe beards, 
it. Ws, that ‘the animal is forced to leav 
caule at can have no time to withdraw 
the {peats‘into’ the fcabbard, 


part with vinegar mixed wih theriaca 


Brees _ charged with very little trouble,o Near > or theriaca mixed with fpirit of wine ; oj 
— ©. this fet of fermenting backs fhould, be .° armenian bole with vinegar. 
‘> placed apump or two, that may readily STINK or sTENCH, a difagreeable fme 


-~ Supply them with water, by means’ of a 


trunk, of canal, leading to each’ back ; 
under the pavement adjoining to the 
fiills fhould bea kind of cellar, wherein 
to lodge the receivers, each of which 
fhould be furnifhed with its pump, to 
raife the low wines into the ftill for regti- 
fication ; and through this cellar the re- 
fafe wath, or ftill bottoms,. fhould be dif. 
chaiged by means of a hofe, or other 
contrivance, 

STIMULATING, ftimulans, -a ptoperty 
in angular or fharp bodies, whereby they 
vellicate and caule vibrations and in- 
fle&tions of the fibres of the nerves, and 
a greater derivation of nervous fluid into 
the parts affeted, Stimulants produce 
pain, heat, rednefs, &c. ‘They may be 
reduced to violent penetrating depila- 
tories, gentle finapifms, veficatories, and 
cauftics, See the articles SINAPISM, 
VESICATORY, Ge. 

STING, aciuleus, an apparatus in the body 
of certain infggts, ig. form of a litle 


+. and: which is prejudicial to the nofe an 


. feorbytic. gums, &e. A ttirking nofe 
‘whence arife*fetid {cales, @c. See the a 


STINT, in zoology, the nane of a fal 


exhaling from a corrupted, o other body 


brain, A ftinking breath iy ufvally th 
refult either of difeafed lungs, ‘or elle o 


the refult.of adeep ulcer witiin the nofe 
ticle FoETOR; 


bird common about the fea. fhores in man 
counties of England, and feming to b 
the fame with the cinclus prior of A 
drovand, and the {cheenicles, or junc 
of Bellonius, called by the fiench alouett 
de mer, the fea-lark. See ALAUDA. 
It is fomewhat fmaller thanthe commo 
Jark, and in fhape refembla the fmalie 
fnipe. Its beak ,is black, flender, an 
firait; its feet of a greenifh, or brownifh 
black ; its back is grey, vanegated wit 
oblong, black fpots, and its wings fome: 
what of a reddifh brown; its neck 1 
grey, and its head variegatel with blac 
and a reddifh brown; its wisgs are loag 


ST! 


|. and.when folded reach beyonl the end of 
© the tail; and its rump is fomewhat red- 
. difh, with black ftreaks, 
ISTIPA, in botany, a genus of tle triandria- 
digynia clafs of plants, the calyx of which 
is a bivalve glume, confilting of a fingle 
flower : the cofolla is alfo bvalve; the 
_. fruit adheres to the calyx; aid the feed 
is fingle, oblong, and coveret. 
ISTIPEND, fipendium, among the Ro- 
f mans, fignified the fame wrh tribute ; 
and hence ftipendiarii were the fame with 
_. tributarti. ; 
STIPULATION, in the civil law, the 
a& of ftipulating, that is, cf treating 
and concluding terms and cosditions to 
be inferted in a contraét. Stipulations 
were antiently performed at Rome, with 
abundance of ceremonies; the - firft 
whereof was, that one party fhould in- 
terrogate, and the other anfwe, to give 
his confent, and oblige himfelf, By the 
the antient roman law, no body could 
ftipulate but for himfelf; but as the 
tabelliones were public fervants, they 
were allowed to ftipulate for their mafters, 
and the notaries, fucceeding the ta- 
belliones, have inherited the fame pri- 
| vilege. 
SLTIRIA purcuy, in Germany, is part 
of the circle of Auftria, bounded by the 
dutchy of Auftria on the north; by 
f Hungary or the eaft; and by Carinthia 
and Carniola on the fouth-weilt. 
STIRLING, or STRIVILING, a town of 
Scotland, czpital of the county of Sttr- 
b ling, fituated on the river Forth, thirty 
) miles north-welt of Edinburgh, defended 
by a caftle and other works. 
STIRRUP, or STIRROP, in the manege, 
B a re(t, or fupport for the horfeman’s foot, 
ferving to keep him firm in his feat, and 
} to enable him to mount... The great art 
P of a cavalierin the antient tournaments, 
F was to make his antagonift loofe his 
i ftirrup, that is, flip the foot out of it. 
| For combating, it isa rule to have the 
P right foot-ftrrup fomewhat fhorter than 
P the other, The ftirrup-foot is the near, 
or the left foct before. Stirrup Jeather is 
fa thong of leather defcending from the 
| faddle by the horfe’s ribs, upon which 
the ftirrups lang, and the ftirrup- bearer 
Lis an end of lkather made faft to the end 
of ‘the fadde, to trufs up the flirrup 
when the ride: is alighted, and the horie 
fent to the ftadle. 
IRRUP of @ /bip, a piece of timber put 
upon a thins keel, when fome of her 
keel happens to be beaten off, and they 
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cannot’ come conveniently to put or fit 
in a new piece; then they patch ina 
piece of timber, and bind it on with ah 
iron, which goes under, the fhip’s keel, 
and comes up on each-fide of the fhip, 
where it is nailed ftrongly with f{pikes, 
and this they call a ftirrup. 

STIRUM, a town of Germany, in the 
dutchy of Berg, twelve miles north of 
Doffeldorp. 

STIVES, the antient Thebes, in the 
province of Achaia, now Livadia, in 
european Turkey, See LIVADIA. 

STOAKED, on board afhip. When the 
water in the bottom cannot come to the 
well of the pump, they fay, the fhip is 
a-ftoak, or ftoaked: fo they fay alfo, 
the limber holes are ftoaked, when the 
water cannot pafs through them; and ~ 
the pump is ftoaked, when fomething is 
got into it, which choaks it up, fo that 
it will not work. 

STOCKHERN, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia, and bifhopric 
of Liege, fituated on the river Maes, 
twelve miles north of Maeftricht, 

STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ftem or 
trunk of a tree. ; 

STOCKBRIDGE, a borough town of 
Hampfhire, fituated feven miles north- 
weft of Winchefter. 

It fends two members to parliament, 

STOCK BROKER, fee the article BROKER, 
and the next article. 

STOCK-JOBBING, the art or myftery of . 
traficking in the public ftocks or funds. 
If {tock-jobbers make any contract for 
the fale of ftock, when they are not 
aftually poffefied of, or intitled to the 
fame, thofe contracts will be deemed 
void. Likewife the parties fo agreeing 
to fell, are liable toa penalty of sool. 
The time of tendering ftock fold, isheld 
to be the laft hour of the day on which 
it was to be transferred, and then an 
aQlual transfer is not neceflary, unlefs the 
perfon to whom it ought to be made be 
at the place and time ready to receive the 
fame. See the article BROKER. 

STOCK-FISH, or STOCK-FISCH, in com- 
merce, a kind of dried falted-fifh, of a 
greyifh afh-colour, and the belly fome- 
what whiter, being only cod-fifh cured 
in a particular manner, which makes it 
neceflary to beat it with {ticks before it 
is fit fordreffing. See FisHery. 

STOCKHOLM, the capital city of Swe- 
den, fituated on feveral fmall iflands in 
the Meller Lake; eaft long. 18°, north 
lat, 59° 30, three hundred miles north- 

. ealt 
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ef of Copenhagen; nine hundred north- 
eatt of London; and four hundred weft 
ef Peterfburgh, It is neither walled nor 
fortified, being fufficiently fecured by 
mature, with little rocks and iflands, 
which furround it, though it has a fpa- 
cious harbour fufficient for the largeft 
fleets. That part of the town which is 

roperly the city, ftands upon a little 
sfland that is not more than a mile and 
a half in circumference, but the fuburbs 
on the adjacent iflands, are much larger. 
‘The inhabitants are computed about 
thirty thoufand, 
STOCKING, that part of the cloathing 
of the leg and foot which immediately 
covers their nudity, and fcreens them 
from the cold, &c. Antiently, the only 
ftockings in ufe were made of cloth, or 
of milled (tuffs fewed together ; but fince 
the invention of knitting and weaving 
ftockings of filk, wool, cotton, thread, 
&c. the ufe of cloth ftockings is quite 
out of doors. The modern ftockings, 
whether woven or knit, are a kind of 
plexufes, formed of an infinite number 
of little knots called ftitches, loops, or 
mafhes, intermingled in one another. 
Knit ftockings are wrought with needles 
made of polifhed iron or brafs wire, 
which interweave the threads, and form 
the mathes the ftocking confifts of. This 
operation is called knitting, the inven- 
tion whereof is commonly attributed to 
the Scots, on this ground, that the firt 
works of this kind came from thence. 
It is added, that it was on this account 
that the company of ftocking-knitters 
eftablifhed at Paris, in 1527, took for 
their patron St. Fiacre, who is faid to 
be the fon of a king of Scotland. Woven 
flockings are ordinarily very fine; they 
are manufa&tured on a frame, or machine 
of polifhed iron, the ftruéture and ap- 
paratus whereof being exceedingly in- 
genious, are reprefented in plate CCLXT, 
where A is the jack for the bobbins to 
turn upon; B is the fizer, or woman 
whole bufinefs it is to twift the threads as 
they fhall beft (uit the frame, in which 
the work is to be performed; C, the 
rices which wind the hanks or fkains 
upon the bobbins for the ufe of the 
fizer; D, the winder; and E the ftock- 
ing frame, or engine, with the maker at 
work. 4. Are the treddles, like thofe of 
ether forts of looms; 2. is the bobbin 
of twifted filk, &c. fixed on the bobbin- 
wire, which it turns with eafe to feed 
the engine; 3. is the wheel, by whofe 
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motion the jacks are drawn togethe 
upon the needles; 4. is the filk, &¢ 
which runs off the bobbin, and is is 
that pofture directed up to the needle t 
be looped; 5. is the needle on which th 
ftockings are made according to art. 
The Englifh and French have greatl 
contefted the honour of the invention 
the ftocking loom ; but we are affure 
whatever pretenfions the French claim t 
this invention, that the fame was ce 
tainly devifed by William Lee, of S 
John’s College, Cambridge, in the ye 
1589, though itis true, that he firft ma 
it public in France, after defpairing 
fuccefs in his own country. 


Cotton and thread-ftockings, the doze 


. . Ef 
on importation, pay 8s. aes dy 
Ico 


I 


draw back on exportation, 7s. 6582 
100 


Frames and engines for the making a 
knitting of ftockings, gloves, &c, th 
not be exported upon penalty of gol. | 

STOCKPORT, a market-town of Ch 
fhire, fituated thirty-four miles north-e 
of Chefter. ‘ 

STOCKTON, a port-town of Durhat 
fituated near the mouth of the river 
fixteen miles fouth of Durham. 

STOCKZOW, a town of Bohemia, 
the dutchy of Silefia, firuated on 
river Viftula, thirty-feven miles fou 
eaft of Troppaw. ' 

STOCKS, among fhip-carpenters, a fra 
of timber, and great pofts made afh 
to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, 
fuch fmall craft, and fometimes fi 
frigates. Hence we fay, 2 fhip is on 
ftocks, when fhe is a.building, 

STocKs, cippus, a wooden machine to 
the legs of offenders in, for the fecur 
of diforderly perfons, an¢ by the wa 
punifhment in divers cafes, ordaine 
ftatute, &c. And it is fiid, that ev 
vill within the precin& of a torn i¢ 
ditable for not having apair of ft 
and fhall forfeit 5 1. 

STOEBE, in botany, a gemas of the fy 
nefia-polygamia equalis clals of plat 
the hermaphrodite corolle of all the 
cules is equal; *he prope: one is m 
petalous end fu rnel-fhased; the J 
is quinguifid and patulots ; there i 
pericarpium 3 the feed, which ts conf 
ed in the cup, is falitary, oblong, 
crowned with a long haiy pap. 

STOICS, a fe& of antiert philofop 
the followers of Zeno, thus cailed 
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the greek ¢ox, which fignifie a porch or 
portico, in regard Zeno uled to teach 
under a portico, or piazza. It was the 
common faalt of the ftoics to introduce 
- abundance of fubtilty and drynefs into 
their difputations, either by word of 
mouth, or in writing. They feemed as 
carefully to avoid all beauty of ftile, as 
.deptavity of morals. Chrylippus, who 
was one of the ftoics, did no great ho- 
nout'to his feé&t, and could only difgrace 
it, He believed the gods perifhable, and 
maintained; thar they would aGluaily 
perith in the general conflagration. He 
allowed the moit. notorious and mott 
abominable incefts, and admitted the 
community of wives amongt fages. 

To the praife of the ftoics in general, it 
mut, however, be confeffed, that, lefs 
intent than other philofophers upen fri- 
volous and often dangerous {peculations, 
they devoted their ftudies to the clearing 
up of thofe great principles of morality 
which were the firmeft fupports of ‘ocie- 
ty ; bur the drynels and ftiffnefs that pre- 
vailed in their writings, as well as in 
their madners, difgutted mot of their 
readers, and abundantly“Teffened their 
utility. Zeno’s chief followers, among 
the Greeks, were Lucippus, Cleanthus, 
Chryhppus,; Diogenes Babylonius, An- 
tipatec, Panetius, Poflidonius, and Eptc- 
tetus. Among the Romans, Cato, Var- 
ro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor Anto- 
ninus, &@c. The ftoics cultivated logic, 
phyfics, metaphyfics, Gc, but efpecially 
ethics, The principal of their dogma- 
ta, of the former kinds, are, that there 
are cettain catalepfias or comprelienfions, 
called alfo xowas evyxes; Inviate ideas or 
principles, naturally found in the mind ; 
that God is the feminal caufe of the uni- 
verfe, and with the Platonifis, that the 
world is an animal, by reafon of God’s 
inhabiting and informing every part 
thereof; that nature is an artificial fire 
tending to generation; and that the world 
is at lait to be deliroyed by a conflagra- 
tion, As for the morality of the ftoics, 
it was couched much in paradoxes; as 
that a wile man is void of all psMfions, 
or perturbation of mind 3 that pain is no 
real evil, but that a wife man is happy 
in the midft of torture, is always the 
fame, and is always joyful; that there 
- is none elie free; that none elfe oughi to 
be efteemed king, magittrate, poet, or 
philofopher ; that all wife men are grest 
men ; that they are the only friends’ or 
lovers ; that nothing can happea to them 
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beyond their expeStations ; that al! vires 


tues are infenfibly connected togethers _ 


that all good things are equal, and 


equally to be defired ; that goodnels ad= 


mits of no increa‘e or dimioution. They 
own but one God, whom they however, 


call by various names, as Fate, Jupiter, 
4 t 


&cz by which they did not mean varis 
ous things, but various powers and re- 
Jations of the fame thing. Providence 
they exprefled under the name Fate, 
which Chryfippus defines to be a natural 


* 


feries, or compofition of things mutu- ~ 


ally following each other, by an im- 
mutable nexus, or tie, fixed fiom all 
eternity. They held the immortality of 
the foul, 


STOKEGOMER, a market. town of So- 


merfetthire, fituated twenty-two miles 
welt of Wells. 


STOKESLY, a market-town. of York- 


thire, fituated 30 miles north of York. 


STOLBERG, a town of Germany, inthe 


circle of Upper Saxony, and territory of 


+ 


‘ 


5 


me 


, 


Thuringia, fifty-eight miles north. welt se 


of Leiptic. 


STOLE, fola, a facerdotal ornament wore 


by the romith parith-priefts over their 
furplice, as a mark of fuperiority in 
their refpective churches ; and by other 
priefts, over the alb, at celebrating of 


ee 
he 


i 
ty 


mafs, in which cafe it goes a-crofs the _ 


ftomach ;. and by deacons, aver the left. 
fhoulder, fcarf-wife; when the prieft 
reads the gofpel for any one, he lays the 
bottom of his ftole on his head. The 


ftole is a broad fwath, or flip of tuff © 


hanging from the neck to the feet, with 
three croffes thereon. The bithops an- 


# 


4 


tiently pretended, that the parifh-priefia 


were never to appear before them, but in 
their ftole. In Flanders and Italy, they 
always preach in ftoles; it is fuppoféd to 
be a reprefentation of the extremities of 
the long robe, wore by the high-prieft of 
the Jews.. 


Groom of the STOLE, the eldeft gentleman 


of his majefty’s bed chamber, whole of- 


fice and honour, it is to prefent and put” 


on his majefty’s firft garment, or fhirt, 
every morning, and to order the things 
in the chamber. See BED-CHAMBER. 


Order of the STOLE, an order of knights 


in{tituted hy the kings of Arragon, Ano- 
ther military order, at Venice, is called 
the order of the golden Role; thus call- 
ed from a golden ftole, which  thofe 
knights wore over theic fhoulder, reach- 
ing to the knee, both before and behind, 
a palm and a half broad, None are 
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. gaifed to this order but patritians, or 
» noble Venetians. It is uncertain when 
~ either of thefe orders, was inftituted. 
$TOLPE, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and dutchy of 
Pomerania, fituated on a river of the 
fame name; eaft long, 17°, north lat. 
54° 36's ; 
STOMACH, ¢ozaxG+, in anatomy, is a 
hollow membranous part, placed moftly 
in the left hypocondrium, immediately 
under the diaphragm, and in an oblique 
'  fituation, between the liver and the (pleen, 
Its figure, as may be feen in our figure 
and defcription of the inteftines, is like 
a that of the bag of a pair of bag pipes. 
Its divifion is into two parts, viz. into 
two orifices and a bottom. Its left ori- 
fice, called cardia, is placed much higher 
than its right, and is continuous with 
the gula, and furnifhed with a great 
number of nerves. Its right orifice is 
___ ealled the pylorus, and is conneéted with, 
vf or opens into, the inteftines. In this part 
ee there is a fingular valve, the office of 
which is, to clofe the ftomach. The 
pylorus is conneéted to the upper part of 
the flomach by a ligament, See Hy- 
POCHONDRIA, DiapHRaGM, &e. 
The fize of the ftomach in human fub- 
jects is various; in people addided to 
gluttony, itis ufuaily very large; and 
in men itis in general Jarger than in 
women. Inthe human body it is al- 
ways fingle, but many of the beafts have 
feveral Homachs, Its veflels are arteries, 
veins, nerves, and lymphatics. Its ar- 
teries, called Paftrica, it receives from the 
coeliac: the galtric veins all run to the 
vena porte ; among thrfe are oblervable, 
the yafa brevia, which go off to the 
fplenic branch, and the yena coronaria, 
which furrounds the ftomach. Iis nerves 
principally enter at the left orifice; they 
come from the par vagum, and are very 
Jarge, and hence it is, that the ftomach 
is fo fenfible ; the lymphatics go to the 
receptaculum chyli. The fubftance of 
the ftomach is membranaceous, and. is 
¢ompofed of four coats, The firft coat 
is membranaceous, in the {triét fenfe of 
the term: the fibres of this run tranf- 
yerfely, .The fecond is mufcuious; in 
this the courfe of the fibres is various, 
and asit wereinextricable. Some of them 
sun circularly, as it were, from the upper 
part tothe Jower; and others only on the 
ppper part of theftomach, between the two 
orifices; others sun obliquely from the 
left fide to the sight, and fome Jurround 
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the ortfice. The third coat of the fte- 
mach is nervous; this forms a multitude 
of wrinkles, and is furnifhed with a 
number of fanguiferous veffels, and fmall 
glands, which fecrete the liquor gaftricus, 
or liquor of the ftomach; this is more 
readily obferved in hogs, than in the hv- 
man body, The fourth isa thin, villofe, 
and perous coat, and adheres very firmly 
to the former, 
The ufe of the ftomach is for the di- 
geition of our food, that is, to receive, 
contain, diffolve, and change what is 
fwallowed by the mouth; and after a 
fufhicient concoétion, to expel it through 
the pylorus into the inteftines; poffibly 
it alfo abforbs, and retains the molt fubtie 
parts of what it has thus prepared for 
nutrition. It alfo is the organon which 
the fenfation of hunger refides. 
For the aétion of the ftomach in turning 
the aliments into chyle, fee the article 
CHYLIFICATION, 
For an inflammation of the ftomach, fee 
the article INFLAMMATION. 
Heat of the Stomacu. See Sopa. 
Heart-burn, or pain in the StOMACH. 
See the artic CarDIALGIA, 
STOMACH-BRUSH, ExcutiaVentriculi. See 
the article ExcuTia VENTRICULI. 
STOMACHIA FEBRIS, the STOMACHIC 
FEVER, a name given by Hatter, and 
others, to a fpecies of fever, called by 
others, a mefenteric fever. See the ar- 
ticle MESENTERIC FEVER, 
STOMACHIC, in pharmacy, medicines that 
ftrengthen the itomach, and promote di- 
geltion, Gc. See DicEsTion, 
Stomachic corroboratives are fuch ag 
firengthen the tone of the ftonach and 


inte(tines, among which are carmina- | 


tives, as the roots of galanzals, red 
gentian, zedoary, pimpinella, calamus 
aromaticus, and arum, Of tarks and 
rinds, thofe of canella alba, faffafras, 
cifrons, feville and china orarges, &c. 
Of fpices, pepper, ginger, clovés, cin- 
namon, cardamums, and mace. Other 


things of this nature are, amons fimples, _ 


roman and common chamemil:, worm- 
wood, mint, carduus benedidus, and 
the four carminative feeds. Of. pre- 
parations, the oil of cedar, oil ¢ oranges 
by expreflion, oils of comma: chame- 
mile, daucus creticus, anijum tellatum, 
cumin, caraway, mint, and wermwood, 
with the {pirit of falt and fweet nitre, 
Among compounds, are the fil volatile 
fylvii, the ftomachic elixir, tie effence 
g! arange-peel, with {weet fpirt of nitre, 

Fol CAE tinéture 


STO 


tinfture of tartar, oils cf oranges pre- 


pared by expreffion, the compound ef 


fence of wormwood, &c. 

StTOMacCHIC, is alfo applied to the arteries, 
veins, &c. of the ftomach. See the ar- 
ticle STOMACH. 

STOMACHUS, in anatomy, the fame 
with the oefophagus, or gula, See the 
article OFSOPHAGUS. 

STOMATIA, in natural hiftory, a ge- 
nus of fimple fhells, without any hinge, 
and formed of one piece; its figure is 
depreffed and flat, its mouth the moft 
patent of all the hhells, the limpet only 
excepted; it has a fhort fpiral turn run- 
ning into the mouth, at the head; and 
has no perforations in any part of the 
furface. The animal inhabiting this 
fhell is-a nereis, 

STOMATICA, a term uled by fome for 
ali médicines ufed 
mouth and fauces, 

STONES, in natural hiftory, are defined 
to be effentially compound foffils, not 
inflammable, nor foluble in water or 
oil, nor at all duétile ; found in conti- 
nued ftrata, or beds, of great extent ; 
formed either of a congeries of {mall par- 
ticles, in fome degree refembling fand, 
and lodged in a fmoother cementitious 
matter, or elfe of this cementitious mat- 
ter, and the gritt or fand-like particles, 
running together into one {mooth mafs ; 
er, finally, of granules cohering by con- 
tat, without any cementitious matter 
among them; or compoled of cryftal or 
{par, ufually debafed by earth, and often 
mixed with tale, and other extraneous 
particles, See the articles Sanp, Cry- 
STAL, SPAR, TaLc, &c. 

Of this clafs of foffils there are three or- 
ders; and under thefe, eight genera. 

The firft order comprehends all the 
coarfe harfh, and rough ftones, of a lax 
texture, and compoled of a vifible gritt, 
relembling fand in form, and ufually 
immerled in a cementitious matter, and 
of little natural brightnefs; fcarce ca- 
pable of any polifh, and naturally moul- 
dering away in form of powder from 
the tools of the workinen. The genera 
of this order are two, viz. the ammo- 
chifta and pfaduria; the former of which 
conftitute our grey and rough flates, and 
the latter comprehends mott of the ftones 
ufed in building, particularly portland 


ftone. See the articles SLATE and 
PoRTLAND STONE, 
The fecond order confits of ftones, mo- 


@erately fine, of a more compacd and 
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in diforders of the: 


Pudding STONE, elithozugia, 


~ 


even texture, fcarce diftinguifhable éens 


ftruétion, and affording no fand-like ~ 


particles to the view; of fome natural — 
brightnefs, ag ot a tolerable polifh, 
and flying off from the tools of the work- 
men in form of {mall chips, Under this 
order are comprehended the fympexia and. 
flegania, See the articles SymMPExXIUM 
and STEGANIUM. 


*The third order confilts of ftones, of a 


very fine fubftance and elegant ftructure, 
naturally of a great brightnefs, and ca- 
pable of an elegant polith; compofed of 
granules of various fhapes and fizes, but 
ufually flattih, fometimes more, fome- 
times le!s diftiné&t; and, in fome fpeciesy 
running together into uniform maffesy 
but never lodged in any cementitious 
fubftance. Of this order are the marbles, 
alabafters, porphyries, and granites, See 
the articles MARBLE, ALABASTER, 
PorpHyYRY, and GRANITE. 


ticle LITHOGENESIA. 
See the are 


ticle LITHOZUGIA. 


Figured or formed STONES, among natu 


ralifts, {tones found in the fhape of fhells, 
or other parts of animals. 

There are two very different opinions 
concerning the origin of thefe ftones, 
which have occafioned great difputes 
among the learned. One is, that thefe 
bodies, though refembling ever fo ex- 
aétly the fea-fifhes, yet never were in the 
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For the formation of STONES, fee the are |. 


° 


fea at all; but that the firft femina of » 


the fea-fhells, corals, and other fubftan- 
ces, being carried by the fea- water 
through the fubterranean pflages into 
all parts of the earth, even into the highelt 
mountains, have been there left in vaft 
numbers, and growing there among 
ftony matter, have arrived at their true 
bulk and figure, but in a ftony fubftance, 
But the other opinion feems to be a true 
one, which declares them to be all of 
marine origin at firft, and that they were 
brought to the places where we find 
them in this-foffile frate, at the time of 
the univerfal deluge, and have been fince 
altered into the nature of {tenes, by long 
lying in the earth in the way of waters 
impregnated with ftony part:cles, which 
they have depofited ib them, after entér- 
ing their fubltance in their paflage through 
the earth, See the article SHELL. 

As to the petrified teeth of animals, calle 
ed by authors lycodontes, gioffopetra, 
&c, See the articles LycoDoOnTEs, 
GLossoPeTRa, Gay 
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“Strone, lithiasis and calculus humanus, in 
medicine, a {tony or te:reftrial concre- 


tion in any of the urinary paflages, 
which AS naa a difhculty in making 
water, and a pain in the fmell of the 
back, or about the os pubis. When this 
collection is fo large as to’ form one or 
more bodies, unable by reafon of their 
fize to pafs through the conduits of urine, 
they frequently caule great pain, ulcers 
in the parts, and an intire fuppreflion of 
urine; and, from the part where this 
obf{truéting matter happens to lodge, this 
diftemper receives its denomination, as 
from the kidneys, bladder, ureters, or 
urethra, 
This diforder, fays Dr, Shaw, may fome- 
times have an hereditary caufe; that is, 
the urinary paffages may be naturally 
firaighter than they ought to be; or the 
conftitution may be naturally dilpofed to 
generate a ftony matter; an ob/tructed 
perfpiration, and a cold or moift air, may 
alfo give rife to it; for by means hereof 
the more heavy particles of the animal 
fluids will be detained in the body. 
Another occafion of this diftemper may 
be the ufe of fuch waters, as by running 
through various ftrata of the earth, are 
impregnated with {tony particles. There 
are fome wines too, and other liquors, 
which being either foul or not fuffictently 
fined down, or abounding in tartar, or 
other terreftrial corpufcles, may lay the 
foundation for the ftone. Again, in 
petfons fubjeét to the afthma or gout, 
who have a weak digeftion, vifcid chyle, 
and ftony concretions in the joints, there 
are manifelt feeds of this diftemper. In 
fhort, whatever can bring on an accumu- 
lation of earthy particles in the urinary 
paflages, whether by obftruéting or lef- 
fening the capacity of the canals, or by 
immediately or remotely producing the 
fubftance itfelf, will caufe gravel, and in 
time the ftone, 
The fymptoms of the gravel or {tone are, 
frequently, a naufea and vomiting, with 
a numbnefs down the leg and thigh of 
the part affected ; a pain fixed or move- 
able, great or le(s, in proportion to the 
bulk of impaégted matter felt generally 
about the region of the loins, os pubis, 
sand parts adjacent, This pain is very 
acute, and almoft continual, when the 
gravel or ftone remains at the head of 
‘the ureters; but begins to leffen, as it is 
protruded forwards, Sometimes when 
the ftone is angular, or continues long 


» fixed; the uvine is bloody ; and, genc- 


h 
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rally in nephritic obftru&ions, it is thin, | 


ey Pet ee 
geen, ® 
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and made in a {mall quantity, efpecially 


at the beginning of the fit. Sometimes | 


there happens a total fuppreffion of it, in 
which°cafe both the ureters may be ob- 
ftru&ted. See IscHuryY. 

When the obftru€&ted matter is forced in- 
to the bladder, the urine is turbid, and 
comes away plentifully ; and there ap- 


pears in it much fand, and fometimes | 


{mall ftones ; which when angular, are 


feldom voided without much pain: and _ 


when the paroxy{m is violent, and of 


long continuance, there fometimes haps | 
pens an entire fuppreffion of ftool fo far, | 


that cathartics lofe their force; and fome- 
times too, though rarely, the terreftrial 


matter is depofited in {uch parts where | 
the canals are lax and the circulation | 


languid, fo as at the fame time to occa- 


fion both an arthritic and a nephritic fit. | 


When a ftone is lodged in the urethra, 
the pain generally proves exquifite, but 


limited to the part, where fometimes the | 
ftane will bulge outwards, and may be — 


felt with the fingers. 


All paroxy(ms in cafe of a confirmed © 
ftone, are dangerous, Ao accumuletion - 


of fand in the kidneys or ureters, is lefs 
dangerous than a formed ftone, 
in the kidneys is of worfe confequence 
than in the ureters, and more or lefs fo 
in proportion to its bignels. The largeft 
ftone, naturally capable of pafling the 
urethra in men, is {uppofed to be about 
the fize cf.a {mall hazel nut; but in 
women, one confiderably larger may pafs 
the meatus urinarius. When both kid- 
neys, or both ureters, are affecled, it is fo 
much the more dangerous, efpecially if 
attended with fharp-pain, exulceration, 
inflammation, want of fleep, lofs of 


ftrength, a fever, fuppreflion of urine, | 


&c, When the fymptoms continue many 
days without intermiffion, the cafe is def- 
perate ; efpecially if coldnefs has feized 
the extremities, the pulfe ticks, and the 
patient has cold fweats, @c, 
cafe is habitual or hereditary, or. happens 
in old age or gouty conftitutions, it is 
difficult. The fymptoms of bloody urine, 
continuing after the fit is gone off, prove 
hard to remove. 


A ftone © 


When the © 


When the urine is — 


plentifully difcharged, has its ordinary — 
fediment, is turbid, and the fymptoms © 


decreafe, it is a fign the paroxy{m is go- 


; 


ing off, ~If a large ftone be long detain- — 


ed in the urethra, efpeciaily if it be rug- 
ged, and can neither be propelled back- 
wards nor forwards, and there be a i 

up- 
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- fuppreffion of urine, the cafe ufually 
_ proves mortal, d - 
| As to the method of cure, it confifts in 
the eafy exclufion of the ftone, and the 
preventing the breeding of others, To 
this purpofe, Sydenham recommends 
bleeding, a poffet drink, in which two 
ounces of marfh-mallow roots have been 
‘boiled, and an emollient clyfter; after 
which, he advifes a pretty large dole of 
an opiate; that is, about twenty-five 
drops of the thebaic tinéture, or fifteen 
erains of the faponaceous pills. And 
Huxham tells us, that nothing is fo effi- 
cacious to eafe the pain, and promote 
the defcent of the ftone through the ure- 
ters, as atepid andemollient bath. Dr. 
Mead affures us, that it is an error in 
- praétice, to give {trong forcing diuretics, 
with a view of driving out the gravel 
with the urine: whereas this intention 
is anfwered with greater fafety, in moft 
cafes, by relaxing and lubricating me- 
dicines ; efpecially if, in cafe of violent 
pain, bleeding be premifed, and anodynes 
interfperfed. He therefore advifes, to 
give three or four grains of opium, dif- 
folved in five or fix ounces of the com- 
mon decoGtion, by way of cly{ter. How- 
ever, he allows, there are conjunClures, 
after the pain is abated, when powerful 
diuretics may be adminiftered; but with 
this precaution, that as foon as they have 
had their effect, they are no longer to be 
continued. All this time the body 
fhould be kept open, by giving a tur- 
pentine clyfter, and fometimes purging 
gently with an infufion of {ena and man- 
na, becaufe {trong cathartics are to be 
avoided, The chief lubricating medi- 
cines are oil of {weet almonds, fyrup of 
marfhmallows, emulfions made with al- 
monds, and the like; to which may be 
added the ufe of the warm bath. Soap 
and lime-water are alfo celebrated Jithon- 
triptics. See the articles Soap, Lime, 
and LITHONTRIPTICS. 

Such as have a ftone in the bladder, 
fhould, while they are taking the fore- 
faid medicines, have four ounces or up- 
wards of tepid oyfter-fhell lime water 
injected into the bladder every day; 
taking care to evacuate their wrine be- 
fore inje&tion, and to retain it as long as 
they can without pain. Andi were it 
not for the trouble of introdwcing the 
catheter, the injection might be made at 
leaft twice every day; and if a flexible 
catheter were always kept in the bladder, 
it might be done at pleafure, and the 
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procured, The Jime-water will be fafer, 


and yet lofe nothing of its virtue, if a. 


dram of ftareh, or the fourth part of the 
yolk of an egg, be boiled in fix or feven 
ounces of it, © 

Thofe who, though they have no. ftone 


in the bladder, are neverthelefs frequent. 
ly troubled with fits of the gravel in the © 


kidneys, may probably put a {top to the 
diforder, by drinking every morning a 
pint of oyfter-fhell lime-water, two or 
three hours before breakfaft. Its difa- 
greeable tafte may be mitigated, by add. 
ing a very {mall quantity of new-milk 
to it: alfo a dram and a half, or two 
drams, of juniper berries, infufed ia 
every quart-bottle of it, will mend its 
tafte much, 
As to the regimen to ‘be obferved, Dr. 
Mead recommends a mild diet, and fuch 
as is eafy of digeftion; and wine and 
water, mead, or new (oft ale, for drinks 
and gentle exercife, efpecially riding. 
See the articles Diet and REGIMEN. 
For the feveral operations in cutting for 
the ftone, or the method of cure by ex= 
traétion, fee the article LirHoromy. 
STONE alfo denotes a certain quantity or 
weight of fome commodities. Sve the 
article WEIGHT. 
A ftone of beef, at London, is the quan- 
tity of eight pounds; in Herefordthire, 
twelve pounds; in the north, fixteen 
pounds. ' 


A ftone of wool (according to the ftatute : 


of 11 Hen. VII.) is to weigh fourtean 
pounds; yetin fome places it is mone, 
in others lefs; as in Gloucefterthire, fif- 
teen pounds; in Herefordfhire, twelve 
pounds, 
A ftone, among horfe-courfers, is the 
weight of fourteen pounds, 

STONE, in geography, a market-towm, 
feven miles north of Stafford. 


STONE-BLUE, the fame with f{malt. See 


the article SMALT, 


STONE-CHATTER, in ornithology, the 
englifh name of the black motacille, 


with a yellow throat and white belly + 
it is about the fize of a Jinnet, and has 
a remarkable white {pot on each fide. 
See the article MoTACiLLA. 
STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed 
pile or monument of huge ftones on 
Salifbury plain, fx miles diftant from 
that-city. q 
It confitts of the remains of four ranks 
of rough ftones, ranged one within ano- 
ther, fome of them, elpecially in the 
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putermoft and third rank, twenty feet 
high, and feven broad ; fuftaining others 
Jaid acrofs their heads and faftened by 
mortifés: fo that the whole muft have 
antiently hung together. 

frntiquaries are now pretty well agreed 
that it was a britifh temple; and Dr, 
Langwith thinks it might eafily be made 
probable, at leait, that it was dedicated to 
the fun and moon. Inigo Jones has given 
a fine {cheme of the work, and ftrives hard 
to perfuade the world, that it was Roman; 
but Dr. Langwith, who took his mea- 
fures on the {pot, aflures ushe could by no 
means reconcile them with that fcheme. 

STONY LAnDs, in agriculture, Tuch as 
are full of flints, pebbles, or {mall frag- 
ments of free-ftone. 

‘Thefe lands, in many places, yield good 
crops; and the general rule is, that, in 
cold and fff lands, the ftones fhould be 
carefully removed; but, in light and dry 
ands, it will be advantageous to leave 
them. However, they always fallow 
thefe lands every osher year, unlefs they 
fow peafe upon them; fometimes they 
fow them with lentils ;+and when they 
ace quite worn out, they lay them down 
for clover, or rye-grafs, ' ' 

STONEY-STRATFORD, a market-town o 
Buckinghamfhire, fourteen miles north 
of Ailefbury. 

STOOL, alvus, in medicine, an evacuae 

tion or difcharge of the faces, Gc. by 
the anus. 
Spirit of vitriol, mixed with the patient’s 
drink, is faid to be an excellent medicine 
in cale of bloody ftools. See the article 
DYSENTERY. j 

Sroot is alfo a kind of feat, without a 
back, much ufed by artificers, @c. and, 
among feamen, the refts whereon the 
poop and top-lapterns ftand, are called 
ftools. 

STOOMING of wine, is the putting bags 
of herbs, or other ingredients, into it, 
See the article WINE. 

STOOPING, in falconry, is when a hawk 
being upon the wing, atthe height of 
her pitch, bends down violently to take 
the fowl, See the articles FaLconry 
and HawKING. 

STOP, in the manege, is a paufe, or dif- 
continuance of a horfe’s motion, 

To form a ftop, you muft, in the firft 
place, bring to the calves of your legs to 
animate him, bend your body backwards, 
raile the bridle-hand without moving the 
elbow, then vigoroully extend your hams, 
and refi upon your stirrups, and make 


him form the times or motions of his fro 
in faleading his haunches three or fot 
times, After ftopping your horfe, mal 
him give three or four curvets. The og 
polite term of ftop, is parting. In for 
mer times, the ftop of a horfe was calle 
parade. 

Half a ftop, is a ftop not finifhed, but 
pefate; fo that the horfe, after falcadin 
three or four times upon the haunch 
refumes and continues his gallop, with 
out making pefades or curvets. 

STOPS, or POINTS, ingrammar. See th 
articles PoinT and PUNCTUATION, | 

STOPPER, in a fhip, a piece of cable-lai 
rope, having a wale-knot at one end 
with a laniard faftened to it; and th 
other end is fpliced round a thimble ij 
the ring-bolts upon deck, and at the bits 
its ufe is to ftop the cable, that it maf 
not run out too falt; in order to whict 
they make turns with the Janiard abou 
the cable, and the wale knot ftops it, 
that it cannot flip away fafter than 
neceflary. 

STORAX, or STYRAX, in natural hiftoe 
and pharmacy, a dry and folid refin, of 
reddifh colour, and a peculiarly fragray 
fmell, of which there are two kinds, th 
ftyrax calamita, or ftyrax in tears, ani 
the ftyrax vulgaris, whereof the forme 
is by far the purer and finer kind, im 
ported in fmall loofe granules, or eHe ij 
large maffes compofed of {uch granules 
it antiently ufed to be packed up in reedg 
for the more fecure carriage; when 
the name, The common ftorax is lik 
wife a fine and pure refin, though lefs f 
than the former ; and is brought to us i 
large lumps, not formed of granules, bi 
of one uniform confiftence. j 
Thefe are the two genuine kinds of fta 
rax ; but neither of them is that met wit 
in our fhops, which is a kind of fa 
duft conneéted into lumps, by juft 
much of the ftorax-refin as will ma 
the other matters hang together. ‘Ih 
is what our apothecaries ufe, under t 
name of ftorax; but it is advifeable, # 
ftrain carefully the pure refin from t 
filth, and ufe no part of-the latter. 
The two genuine kinds of ftorax, whic 
ought always to be ufed where they oa 
be had, differ only in this; that the gr 
nolated ftorax flows naturally from th 
ftyrax-tree, and the common kind is of 
tained from the fame tree, by incifon 
See the article SryRax. 
Storax is brought to us from Syria, ant 
the Eatt Indies; and ought to be chofe 

te 
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pure, very fragrant, and of an acid tale. 
Tt is much recommended as a detergent 
and balfamic, in diforders of the breatt : 
it is alfo efteemed a cordial, and is re- 
commended in vertigos, and other difor- 
ders of the head and nerves, 


“On importation, the florax calamita pays 
}aduty of a1 oer y. the pound; and draws 
100 


| back, on exportation, 10,7°d. 
iquid STORAX, in pharmacy, is a drug 
very different from the refin above de- 
fcribed; being a refinous juice, of the 
| confiftence of venice-turpentine, or thick- 
er: it is, when clean, pellucid, of a 
browntfh colour, with a caft fometimes 
of reddifh, and fometimes of greythh in 
it. Its fmell is fomewhat like that of 
common ftorax, only much ftronger, and 
| even difagreeable : its tafte is acrid, aro- 
mati¢, and fomewhat bitterifh; and it is 
oily, or unétuous. It fhould be chofen 
thin, pellucid, of a clean brown colour, 
| and of a very {trong fmell, 
There is another coarfer and very impure 
kind, not at all peliucid, and of a grey 
or brownith colour: its fmell is much 
| more languid, and alfo more difagreeable 
than that of the pure kind; whereof it 
feems to be only the dregs, though it is 
by much the moft common liquid ftorax 
| in the fhops. 
| Petiver gives the moft rational account of 
the origin of liquid ftorax ; which, he 
{ays, is prepared from the bark of a tree, 
| called by the Turks rofa mallos, which 
is frequent in the ifland Cobras, The 
bark of this tree being bruifed and ma- 
cerated in fea-water, is boiled to the con- 


| the refinous matter that fwims on the top ; 
which, being foul, is boiled again in fea- 
water, and ftrained: what paffes the bags 
is the finer, and What‘remains in them 
the coarfer liquid ftorax. He adds, that 
| liquid ftorax is much efteemed in the eaft, 
}asaperfume. As to its medicinal vir- 
| tues, they are nearly related to thofe of 
turpentine: it is prefcribed, internally, 
as a detergent and diuretic; and exter- 
nally, to prevent mortifications. The 
French fpeak much of the virtues of the 
| ointment called unguentum de ftyrace, 
_which is thus prepared: melt in five 
_ ounces of nut-oil, gum-elemi and yellow 
_wax, of each three ounces and three 
_ drams ; add of colophony, feven ounces 
_ anda half: and when all thefe are per- 
fecily melted together, add three ounces 
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| fiftence of bird-lime; they then colleét ° 


tae 2 tag 
and three drams of pure liquid ftorax 3 


and let the whole be well mixed, and 
then cool. 


STORGE, gopyn, a greek term, frequently 


ufed for the parental inftin@, or narnral 
affection, which almoft a!1 animals bear 
their young; whereby they are moft 
powerfully moved to defend them from 
dangers, and procure for them {fuitable 
nourtfhment. 


STORK, ciconia, in ornithology, a (pecies 


of ardea, with the long wing-feathers 
black: its general colour is white, which 
with the black wing feathers makes a 
very pleafing variegation: the legs are 
red, very long, and naked a great way 
up: when it ftands ereét, it is between 
three and four feet high; and its body 
is about the fize of a goofe. 

But befides the common ftork, there are 
two other {pecies of ardea known by the 
fame name, viz. the black ftork, with 
the breaft and belly white, an ereét and 
beautiful bird, fomewhat Jarger than the 
common heron; and the brafilian ftork, 
variegated with black and white, much 
about the fize of the common heron. See 
the articles ARDEA and HERON, 


STORM Bird, or STORM-FISH, procel- 


laria, in ornithology. See .the article 


PROCELLARIA, 


STORMAR, the fouth divifion of Hol- 


ftein, whereof Hamburgh is the chief 
town. 


STORTFORD, a market-town of Hert- 


fordthire, thirty miles north of London. 


STOVES, in gardening, are buildings 


ere&ted for the prefervation of tender exo- 
tic plants, which, without that afliftances 
will not bear the cold of our winter, be- 
caufe they require an artificial warmth. 

Stoves are of two kinds, diftinguifhed by 
the names of the dry and the bark. ftoves. 
The dry ftove has the flues, in which the 
{moak is carried, either laid under the 
pavement of the floor, or ereéted in the 
back part of the houfe over each other, 
and returned fix or eight times all along 
the ftove, In thefe ftoves the plants are 
placed on feaffolds, and benches of 
boards, raifed above one another; and 
the plants, principally prefesved in thefe, 


are the aloes, cereufes, euphorbiums, ti- 
thymals, and other fucculent plants,’ 


which are impatient of moifture in winter, 

and therefore are not to be kept among 

trees, or herbaceous plants, which per- 

{pire freely. 

The bark-ftoves are made with a large 

pit, nearly of the length of the houfe, 
which 
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ral beds or layers of different matters, 
whereof the body of the earth is com- 
poled. 

The ftrata include all the layers of earths, 
minerals, metals, ftones, &c. lying isch 
the upper tegument, or ftratum, the turf 
or mould, 

The time when thefe feveral ftrata were 
aid, was doubtlefs at the creation ; un- 
lefs, with fome great naturalifis, as Ste- 
no, Dr. Woodward, &c. we fuppofe the 
globe of the earth to have been diffolved 
by the deluge, See DeLuce, 

‘The mot frequent opportunities we have 
of oblferving thefe in England, is in the 
coal-miles; where we find them lying in 
a regular manner, on what appears to us 
a plane, as we fee any fmall part of it: 
but when we confider the fame ftrata, ac- 

_ cording to the globular figure of the earth, 
and fuppofe the mafs of the earth to con- 
fift of the foregoing, and perhaps in dif- 
ferent parts, and at different depths, of 
ftrata of ten thoufand other kinds, all ori- 
ginally, while in a foft and fluid. tate, 
tending towards the center, we fhall find 
that it matt mechanically and almoft ne- 

* ceffarily follow, by the continual revolu- 
tion of the crude mafs from weft to Eaft, 

‘Jike the winding up of a jack, or the 

~ rolling up of the leaves of a paper- book, 

that every one of thefe ftrata, though they 
each reach the center, muft, in fome place 

“or other, appear to the day, or on the 

_ furface, In which cafe there needs no 
fpecific gravitation to.caule the lighteft to 

‘be uppermoft ; and were it pra&ticable to 
fink to the center of the earth, all the ftra- 

~ ta that are would be found in every part, 
and, according to the poet, ponderibys li- 

berata fuis, Add to this, that, accord- 
ing to an obfervation of Dr. Stukely, the 

-precipices of all hillsare to the weftward, 

* whereas the afcent to the eaft is more 


adual. 
ght hben, or STRATEGEM, inthe 
art of war, any device for the deceiving 
+ and furprifing an enemy. 
STRATEGUS, in grecian antiquity, an 
_ annual oficer among the Athenians, 
~ whereof there were two chofen, to com- 
mand the troops of the ftate. 
STRATFORD. a market-town, fituated 
fix miles fouth of Warwick. 


-STRATHNAVER, a (ubdivifion or di- 


ftri& of the county of Sutherland, in 

Scotland, having the Caledonian ocean 

on the north and welt, 
STRATIFICATION, in chemiftry, the 
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STR 
ranging any thing to be calcined in feve= 
ral layers or ftrata one above above an-— 
other ; which operation is denoted by the 
abbreviation f. f./f- 

STRATIOTES, the FRBSH-WATER- 
SOLDIER, in botany, a genus of the po- 

_lyandria-hexagynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of three obverfely 
cordated ereéto-patent petals; the fruit 
is an oval berry, attenuated at each end, 
and covered with the cup; it confifts 
of fix cells, and contains numerous, ob- 
Jong, orooked, and, as it were, alated 
feeds. 

STRATTON, a market-town of Corn-' 
wal, fituated a little fouth of the Briftol 
channel, fourtéen miles north-welt of 
Launcefton. 

STRAUBING, arcity of Bavaria, fituat- 
ed on the Danube, twenty miles fouth- 
eaft of Ratifbon. 

STRAWBERRY, fragaria, in botany. 
See the article, FRAGARIA. °° 
Strawberry-leaves are fomewhat ftyptic 
and bitterifh; and hence may be df-fome 

 fervice in.debility and laxity in the’ vif- 
cera, and immoderate fecretions: they 
are alfo recommended in hemorrhages 
and fluxes. ‘The fruit is very grateful 
both to the palate and ftomach, abating 
heat, quenching thir{t, loofening the bel- 
ly, ‘and promoting urine. 

STRAWBERRY¥-TREE, arbutus, in botany. 
See the article ARBUTUS., 

STRAY, or Estray, in law. 
article EsTRAY. 

STREAM-ancuor. See ANCHOR: 

STRENZE, in antiquity, prefents’ made 
on new-year’s. day, as a happy augu- 
ry for the enfuing year. 

STRENGTH, vis, in phyfiology, the fame 
with force. See Force and POWER. 
The ftrengths of different animals of the 
fame fpecies, or of the fame animal, at 
different times, are demonftrated to be in 
a triplicate proportion of the quantities of — 
the ma(s of their blood; the whole ftrength — 
of an animal is the force of all the muf- 
cles taken together; therefore, whatever 
increafes firength, increafes the force of 
all the mufcles, and of thofe ferving di- — 
geftion as well as others. See Muscre. - 
Notwith{tanding the ftrengths of the fame 
animal at different times, or of different 
animals of the fame fpecies, are in pro- 
portion to the quantities of the mais of 
their blood, yet the quantity of the blood 
may be increafed in fuch circumftances, 
as to abate the flrength. The equilibri- 

’ um 


See the 
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um between the blood and the vefiels be- 
ing deftroved, wonderfully leffens the 
ftrength,, The fudden fuppreflion of per- 
fpiration, though it increafes the quanti- 
ty of the blood, as it moft confiderably 
does by Sanétorius’s calculation, yet it 
leffens the ftrength, becaufe the retained 
matter, being what ought to be evacuat- 
ed, fo alters the texture of the blood, as 
to make it unfit for mufcular motion, 
See the article PERSPIRATION, @c. 
Bellini proves, that if the blood be fo 
vitiated, as to increafe or diminifh 
ftrength, it amounts to the fare, as if 
the blood were in a natural ftate, but its 
quantity increafed or diminifhed in the 
fame proportion ; fo thatthe blood, when 
vitiated, may fo impair the ftrength of 
the muicles, as even to fpoil digeftion ; 
and yet, in fome cafes, it may be fo vi- 
tiated, as to help digeftion, and increafe 
ftrength, See BLoop, Musc ie, &c. 
M. de la Hire, in acalculation of the 
ftrength of ‘a man in drawing and bear- 
ing, fhews, that the ftrength of an ordi- 
nary man, walking in an horizontal di- 
rection, and with his body inclining for- 
wards, is only equal to twenty-feven 
pounds, which is much lefs than one 
would have imagined, He adds, that 
this force would be much greater, if the 
man were to walk backwards; and that 
it is for this reafon, the watermen fetch 
their oars from before'’backwards, It is 
known, by experience, that a horfe 
draws horizontally as much as feven men, 
confequently his ftrength muft be 189 
pounds. A horfe, as to puthiog for- 
wards, has a great advantage over a man, 
both in the ftrength of its mufcies, and 
the difpofition of its whole body; but 
the man has the advantage over the horfe 
in afcending. M. de la Hire thews, 
that three men, laden with 100 pounds a- 
piece, will afcend a pretty fteep hill with 
more eafe and expedition than a horfe 
_ Jaden with 300 pounds. 

Dr. Defaguliers thews, from a variety of 
experiments, that pretended feats of 
ftrength is wholly owing to art, and ac- 
counts for them as not exceeding the 
power of any man of moderate flrength. 
See Delagulier’s Experimenial Philofo- 
phy, vol. I. page 266, feq. 

For the manner of catculating the frength 
of timber, fee the article VrmBer. 

For the ftrength of (pisics, fee the articles 
Proor, Branny, &e, 
STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines that add to the bulk ans firmnefs 
of the folids: and fich areall abtorbent, 


ageglutinant, and aftringent medicines, 
See the articles ABSORBENTS, AGGLU.~ 
TINANTS, and ASTRINGENTS. 
Medicines of this kind are of great fer- 
vice in heétics, confumptions, and the 
like diforders. 

STRIZA, in the antient architecture, the 
fame with the flutings of columns. Sce 
the article FLUTES. 

Among naturalifts, the term firize de- 
notes the fmall channels and ri’ges in 
fcollop-fhells, &c. 

STRIATED Lear, among botanilts, one 
that bas a number of longitudinal fur 
rows on its fus face, 

STRICTOR, in anatomy, the fame with 
conftristor and {phingter. See the articles 
CONSTRICTOR and SPHINCTER. 

STRIGONENSIS TERRA, earth of Stri- 
gonium, in the materia medica, a red 
earth, of the bole kind, foand about the 
gold-mines at Strigonium in Hungary, 
and ufed in fome places as an altringent 
and fudorific. See the article Bove. 
The charaéters by which it is known 
from the other earths are thefe: Iris but 
of a coarfe and impure texture, and 
lighter than moft of the boles in colour 5 
it is of a ftrong, but dull red, and is of 
a tolerably fmooth furtace ; itis apt to 
crumble to pieces between the fingers, 
and flains the fkin in hagdling ; it melts 
freely in the mouth, and has a remark- 
able fmoothnefs, but very little aftrin- 
gency in its tafte, and leaves a fenfble 
grittinels between the teeth; it is fome- 
times veined and fpotted with fmall mo- 
leculze of an éarth, like the whiuth varighh 
gations of the red french bole. 

STRIKE, a meafure of capacity, contain- 
ing four bufhels. See Measure. 

STRIKE, among feamen, is a word varioufly 
ufed: when a fhip, in a fight, or on. 
meeting with a fhip of war, lets down 
or lowers her top-fails, at lealt half- 
matt-high, they fay fhe firikes, meaning 
the yields, or fubmits, or pays reipeét to 
the fiip of war. Alfo, when a fhip 
touches ground, in fhoal-water, they fay 
fhe fvikes. And when a top-mafi is to 
be taken down, the word of command isy 
ftrike the top- matt, @e. 

STRING, or CuorD, in mufic. See the 
article CHORD. 

STRIX, the owL KIND, in ornithology, 
a kind of birds, with four toes on each 
foot; three of which ftand forward, and 
the other backward, 

To this genus belong the bubo, ow great 
horned owl, the fcops, @c, See the ate 
ticles BuBO, ScoPs, &e. 
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pericarpium, formed of a number of va- 
ginz, with contorted points applied clofe 
to one another. See PERICARPIUM. 
STROMATEUS, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of fifhes of the malacopterygious, or 
foft-finned, kind, the charaéters of which 


are thefe: the body is very much coim-* 
preffed, and very broad andthin; it bas . 


no belly-fins, and has only one back- 
fin, which is extended over the whole 
back, The only known fpecies of this 
genus is the callichthys of authors, a fifh 
‘called the fiatola at Rome: the tail of 
which is very forked; the mouth ts very 
fmall; the teeth are placed in the jaws 
and palate; end the tongue is {mooth 
and broad: the body is ftriped crofs- 


ways. 

STROMBOLI, one of the Lipari-iflands, 
fifty miles north of Meflina. 

STRONGOLI, atown of the hither Ca- 
Jabria, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu- 
a’ed on the gulph of Taranto. 

STROPHE, in antient poetry, a certain 
number of verfes, inciuding a perfect 
fenfe,and making the firft part of an ode, 
See the article ODE. 

STROUD, a maket-town, nine miles 
fouth of Glocefter. 

STRUM, fcrophulous tumours arifing 
on the neck and throat, conftituting what 
is commonly called the king’s evil. See 
the article SCROPHULA. 

STRUTIHIO, the ostTricu, in ornitho- 

“logy. See the artice OsTRICH. 

STRYCHNUS, in botany, a genus of the 

pentandria monogynia clafs of plants, 

with a monopetalous flower, quinguifid 
at the limb; its frvit is a very large 

and fmooth unilocular berry, full of a 

pulpy matter, and containing orbicu- 

Jated feeds, with hairs radiated from 

their edges. 

STRYMON, or AMpHIPOLIs. 
article AMPHIPOLIs. 

STUC, or Stucco, in building, a com- 
pofiion of white marble, pulverifed and 
mixed with plafler of lime; and the whole 
being fifted and wrought up with wa- 
ter, is to be ufed like common platter: 
this is what Pliny means by marmoratum 
opus, and albarium opus. 

STUFF, incommerce, a general name for 
all kinds of fabrics of gold, filver, filk, 
wool, hair, cotton, or thread, manufac- 
tured on the loom; of which number are 
velvets, brocades, mohairs, fattins, taffe- 
ties, cloths, ferges, &c. See the articles 
VELVET, BrocapDé, @c. 


» 


See the 
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STROBILUS, among botanifts, a kind of STULINGEN, a town of Swabia, in Ger 


STUL-WEISSENBURG, a city of Lowe 


STUM, in the wine-trade, denotes th 


S eu 
many, 35 miles weft of Conftance. 


Hungary, 36 miles fouth-weft of Buda 


unfermented juice of the grape, after i 
has been feveral times racked off, an 
feparated from its fediment, The catke' 
are, for this purpofe, well matched, o 
fumigated with brjmftone every time, t 
prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwile readily do, and become 
wine, See the article MaTcHuiNG, 
It is this fume of the fulphur from the 
match, that prevents, in this cafe, alll 
tendency to fermentation, and continues 
the natural juice of the grape in a fweet 
fiate, fit to be readily mixed with wines! 
inftead of fugar ; for which purpole it is 
very much ufed in Holland, and fome 
other countries ; as alfo for giving a new 
fret, or brifknels to decayed wines: fo 
that very large quantities of this {tum are 
annually imported to all parts, along 
with the foreign wines. And after th 
fame manner a ftum is prepared in Eng-| 
land, fiom the juice of apples, which 
ferves the ordinary purpofes of the wine= 
cooper. In the preferving this liquor in 
this ftate, we fee the vaft ufe of brim{tone, 
for it could never be done otherwife than 
by the matching of the cafk:. 
Dr, Shaw gives the following method of | 
preparing an artificial ftum, nothing in- 
ferior to the natural; and as fit for the 
refermenting, fretting, improving, o 
making of wines, vinegars, and (pirits. 
Take three pound of fine lump-fugar, 
or fuch as has been well refined from its: 
treacle ; melt it in three.quarts of water, 
and add, in the boiling, of rhenith tartar, 
finely powdered, hajf an ounce; this 
diffolves with a remarkable ebullitions 
and gives a grateful acidity to the liquors” 
take the veffel from the fire, and fatter it 
to cool, and you have an artificial muft, 
which in all refpe&ls refembles the natu- 
yal tafte and fweet juice of a white flae 
vourlefs grape, when well purified, and 
racked off from its fediment, in order to 
make ftum. If this artificial muft be 
fiummed, that is, well fumigated with 
burping brimfione, it becomes a perfect — 
fium, and may be made of any flavour, 
at the difcretion of the arti(t. 

STUNG, or ADDER-STUNG. ge the ar+ 
ticle ADDER. . 


STUPEFIERS, in medicine, the fame with. 
narcotics and opiates. Sre the artitles, 
NaRCOTICS and OPIATES, q 

is 
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is 
STUPOR, a numbnefs in any part of the 
body, whether occafioned by ligatures ob- 
ftruéting the blood’s motion, by the pally, 
or the like. 
“STUPHA, or STuPs, in medicine, is a 
’ piece of cloth dipped in fome proper li- 
 quor,and applied to an affetted part, by 
way of fomentation or epithem. See the 
articles FOMENTATION and EPITHEM. 
STURGEON, furio, in ichthyology, a 
{pecies of accipenfer, with the body-arm- 
ed with rough tubercles, See the article 
ACCIPENSER. ) 
The fturgeon is a very large fih, growing 
to fourteen, fixteen, or eighteen feet in 
length; though the greater part are 
caught much fmailer, There are four 
cirrt at the extremity of the under jaw ; 
the eyes are large, and ftand at a great 
diftance from the extremity of the ro- 
ftrum or fnout: but what is very fingular 
in the fturgeon, is the fpinofe tubercles, 
of which there are feveral feries or rows, 
See plate CCLXIL. fig. 4. 
STURMINSTER, a market-town, eigh- 
teen miles north of Dorchefter. 
STURNUS, the sTARLING, in ornitho- 
logy. See the article STARLING, 
STUTGART, a city of Swabia, fituated 
on the river Neckar, in eaft long. 9°, 
and north lat. 48° 40’. 
ST YE, or STITHE, a diforder of the eye- 
lids ;- being a {mall encyfted tumour, 
about the bignefs of a barley-corn. 
‘The ftye frequently occafions much pain 
and uneafinels, and muft be treated with 
great caution, on account of the tender- 
nefs of theeye. Some recommend cata- 
plafms, and the like applications, to 
thefe; but the eye is often hurt by thofe 
applications, and it is obferved befides, 
that thefe turbercles feldom give way to 
topical applications of any kind. 
When they are fmall, Heifter thinks it 
beft to let them take their own courfe; 
but if fo large as to occafion deformity 
or danger of hurting the fight, the way 
to extirpate them, is to make a longitu- 
dinal incifion on the part, and carefully 
take them out whole; or, if it cannot be 
thus got out clean, it muft be cut out, as 
far as may be done, with fciffars, and 
dreffed with egyptian ointment, and a 
little red precipitate, or touched at times 
with the common cauftic, till eaten 
thoroughly away, and then the wound 
dreffed and healed in the common man- 
ner. 
This is the method by which the flat and 
broad bottomed tumours of this kind are 
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to be extirpated ; and in this, great care 
muft be taken that none of the tharp ap- 
plications touch the eye, as they might. 
injurethe fight. It is common, however, 
with thefe tumours to hang by a fort of 
{mall root, and then they are much more 
eafily managed, there being no more ne- 
ceflary than the cutting them clofe off, 
with a pair of (ciffars, or he tying them 
firmly round with a piece of filk or horfe- 
hair. They are fometimes, if taken-in 
time, difperfed by rubbing them with 
falting fpittle, or by applying the pulp of 
a roafted apple mixed with fome {affron 
and camphor. 

ST YGIAN Liquors, an appellation given 
to cauttic and corrofive waters, and pare - 
ticularly to aqua regia. See Aqua. 

STYLE, a word of various fignifications, - 
originally deduced from evxa@., a kind of 
bodkin, wherewith the antients wrote on 
plates of lead, or on wax, &c. and which 
is {till ufed to write on ivory-leaves, and 
paper prepared for that purpole, &c, 

Lapidary’s STYLE, See LaPiDARY. 

STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or 
cock of a dial, raifed on the plane there 
of, to project a fhadow. See the articles 
DiaL and GNoMON, 

STYLE, in botany, is a part of the piltil of 
plants, and is of various figures, but al- 
‘ways placed on the germen: it gives ori- 
gin to the ftigma. In fome plants it is 
extremely fhort, and in others it feems 
entirely wanting. See the articles Pi~ 
STIL, STIGMa, and GERMEN, 

STYLE, in matters of language, 2 parti 
cular manner of exprefling one’s thoughts 
agreeably to the rules of {yntax ; or, as 
F. Bufher more accurately defines it, the 
manner wherein the words, conftruéted — 
according to the laws of fyntax, are ar- 
ranged among themfelyes, {uitably to the 
genus of the Janguage. 

From this de(cription it appears, that the 
ftyle fuppofes, or includes the fyntax ; and 
that fyntax does not extend fo far as 
ftyle, for the fyntax may be jult, where 
the ftyle is wretched. A fault in ftyle 
is not lefs a fault againft grammar, than 
is a fault in fyntax; only the former is 
lefs precife and palpable than the latter. 
A very common error in grammarians, 
F, Buffer adds, is to confound two kinds 
of ftyles in one: grammatical ftyle, or 
that direéted by the rules of grammar $ 
and the perfonal ftyle, which depends Iefs 
on the grammar than on the perfon that 
writes, whether with regard to his parti- 
cular tafle and genius, or with regard to 

his 


. 


“ory: 
his matter, or the kind or charaéter of his 


work, Thereare a great many differen- 
ces betweeti the two; the moft effential 


is, that the one may be diverfified an in- 


finite number of ways, and the other can- 
not. In effeét, the perfonal ftyle is natu - 
yally variable, according to the different 
genius, humours, and complexions. 

It is the imagination that atts, that con- 
ceives, that propofes, and that expreffes 
things, according to its character, which 
is different in all, men, and which is to 
be varied according to the particular kind 
of the work. Hence arife the gay, the 
grave, the florid, the jcjune, the copi- 
ous, the concile, the poetical, the epifto- 
lary, and the burlefque ftyles. Thefe 
perfonal ftyles are all independent on the 
grammatical ; and we have authors who 
excel in the one, and are miferably defec- 
tive in the other. The perfonal ftyle is 
not under the direGtion of grammar, but 
of the imagination, or rather of rhetoric, 
that art having to do direétly with our 
thoughts, as grammar with our words, 
‘This, however, may be faid, that gram- 
mar is far from being able to vary the 
fame words of apbraie, with equal per- 
fe€tion ; and that there is but one way of 
delivering them in the tafte and genius of 
the language. 

In oratory and poetry, ftyle is reftrained 
wholly to what F. Buffier calls the per- 
fonal ftyle. Language refers principally 
to the matter of the difcourle, wiz. the 
words; elocution to the particular mem- 
hers or parts thereof; and ftyle to the 
whole compofition. ‘The maiters of the 
act reduce the kinds of ftyle to three ; 
the fublime, the low, and the intermedi- 
ate or equable fiyle, The fublime fryle 
is that confifting in magnificent werds 
and fentences ; which, by its noble bold- 
wefs, ravithes the hearers, and extorts 
admiration, even from the unwilling. 
See the article SUBLIME. 

Low or fimple fiyle is that ordinarily uf- 
ed in fmalier and humbler works, as epif- 
tles, dialogues, and common difcourfe. 
The chief virtues hereof are perfpicuity, 
fmoothnefs, eafine(g, and cleanlinefs. It 
muoft be very fparing in the ufe of tropes 
and figures, efpecially the more violent 
ones, as the prolopopeeia, apoltrophe, &c. 
See the article Prosoporogia, Ge. 
Intermediate or equable {tyJe partakes of 
the magnificence ot the fublime, and the 
fimplicity of the low. It neither rifles to 
the majefiy of the one in words and fen- 
tenees, nor yet is {mtartly pointed like the 
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other. Tully calls this the polithed and 

florid ftyle; it being in this that.all the 
graces and beauties of language are prin- 

cipally to be ufed. Te A 

* As to the choice of ftyle in the general, 
the nature of the fubje& is to determine 
it. Such ftyle, fays Cicero, is to ‘be 
chofen as expreffes great things magni- 
ficently; middie things moderately, and 
low things fubtilly: but more particu- 
larly as thete’ are three branches of. the 
duty of an orator, to teach, to delight, 
and to move ; the fimple ftyle is. ufed to} 
teach, the middle to delight, and the fu-) 
blime to move, Again, the fimple or| 
low ftyle is fit for comedy, the tubjime| 
for tragedy, and the middle for hiftory, 

. Again the fimple ftyle is fit for bucolics| 
and eclogues, the intermediate for geor- 
gics, and the fublime for epics: which 
triple difference we may difcern in Virgil, 
though he fometimes mixes them all in 
the AEneid itfelf, ufing the fimple ftyle in” 
the fifth book, where he defcribes games 3, 
and the intermediate in the beginning o 
the poem. Care is ftill to be taken that 
the ftyle be not flat and dull, on pretence 
of being fimple. 
The chief faults in ftyle are its being tu- 
mid and fwoln, or cold and puerile, or 
{tiff, or loofe, or dry andjejune. A tu- 
mid ftyle is that immoderately fluffed 
with big words and fentences. Frigid 
or puerile ftyle is that which affects cer- 
tain trifling ornaments, infipid jelts, re- 
mote and {trained allufious,redundant de- 

‘{criptions, &c, Loofe ftyle is that which, 
wanting articles, numbers, &c, fluctu~ 
ates here and there, not connected o 
joined together. Dry jejune ftyles, is 
.that which is deftitute of ornament, [pie 
rit, &e. 
The antients made a notable diftinétion 
of fhyles into Laconic and Afiatic: laco= 
nic ftyle is diftinguifhed by its exceeding 
concifenefs, and by comprehending a deal 
of matter under a few words: aliatic 
fiyle, on the contrary, is that which is ve 
ry diffutive and prolix, or where abun-~ 
dance of words are ufed to exprefs a litle” 
matter, 

STYLE, in jurifprudence, the particular 
form, or manner of proceeding in each’ 
court of juritdiStion, agreeable to the 
rules and orders ettablifhed therein: thus 
we fay the ftyle o! the court of Rome, o 
Chancery, of Parliament, of the Privy- 
council, &e, 

STYLE, tn mufic, denotes a peculiar man-. 
ner of Snging, playing, or compofing Fe 

beng 


| ie a 
being properly the manver that ‘each pers 
fon has of playing, finging, of teaching ; 
which is very different both ir refpe& of 
different geniufes, of countries, nations, 
and of the different matters, plices, times, 
fubjeéts, paffions, expreflions, @c. Thus 
'we fay.the ftyle of Paleftrina, of Lully, 
of Corelli, of Handel, &c. the flyle of 
the Italians, French, Spaniards, @e. 
The ftyle of gay pieces of mufic is very 
different fiom that of ferious ones; and 
the ftyle of church mufic is very different 
from theatrical mufic. The llyle of the 
italian compofitions is poignant, florid, 
expreffive : that of the french compofi- 
tions, natural, flowing, tender, @c, 
Hence thé various epithets given, to dif- 
tinguifh the varions characters; as the 
antient and modern ftyles; the italian 
and german ftyles; the ecclefiaftical and 
dramatic {tyles ; the gay, the grave, ma- 
jeftic, natural, foft, familiar, gallant, 
Jow, fublime ftyles,, &e, 

The ftylo.recitativo, or dramatico, in 
the italtan mbfic, is a ftyle fit to,exprefs 
the paffions ; the ftylo ecclefiattico, is full 
of majefty, very grave, and fit.to infpire 
devotion: ftylo moteético, is, a various 
Tich, florid fiyle, capable of all kinds of 
ornaments, and of confequence fit to ex- 
prefs various paffions, particularly ad- 
miration, grief, &c. ftylo madrigalefco.is 
a flyle proper for love, and the other foft- 
er paffions: ftylo hyperchematico is.a 
ftyle proper to excite joy, mirth, and 
ancing, and confequently full of brifk 
nd gay motions: f{tylo fymphoniaco,. is 
Ayle fit for inflrumental mufic : but as 
each inftrument has its peculiar effects, 
here are as many different fymphonical 
tyles: the flyle of the violin, for inftange, 
is uftially gay; that of the flutes,» melan- 
holy and languifhing; that of trum- 
ets, {prightly and animating; ftylo me- 
ifmatico is a natural artlefs {tyle, which 
ny body almoft may fing, fit, for airs 
nd ballads: ftylo fantaftico, is an eafy 
umorous manner of compofition,. free 
rom all conftraints, Gc. itylo choraico, 
) ftyle that is proper for dancing,, and is 
ivided into as many different kinds as 
here are different dances; as the ftyle 
f farabands, minuets, gavots, jiggs, ri- 
adoons, chacones, &c, 

STYLE, the julian manner of comput- 
ng times, as the 

-STYLE is the gregorian method of 
omputation, See the articles JULIAN, 
REGORIAN, BISSEXTILE, &c. 
YLET, or Sti,erto, a {mall dan- 
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ged tHE 
gerous kind of poinard, which may be 
concealed in the hand, chiefly ufed in 
treacherous affaffinations. | The blade is 
ufually triangular, and fo flender that the 
wound it makes is almolt imperceptible, 
The ftylet is prohibited in all well-difci- 
plined ftates. 

STYLITES, am appellation given to a 
kind of folitaries, who {pend’ their lives 
feated pn the tops of columns, to be, as 
they imagine, the better difpofed for me- 
ditation, &c. Of thefe we find feveral 
mentioned in antient writers, and even 
as low as the eleventh century, ‘The 
founder of the order was St. Simon Sty- 
lites» a famous anchoret in the fifth cen- 
tury, who took up his abode on ace!umn 
hx cubits, high; then ona fecond, of 
twelve cubits; a third, of twenty two 5 
and, at laft, on another of thirty: fix. 
The extremity of thefe columns were on- 
ly three feet in diameter, with a kind of ~ 
rail or ledge about it that reached almoft 
to the girdle, fomewhat refembling a pul- 
pit. There was no lying» down in it, 
The faquirs, or devout people of the eaft, 
imitate this extraordinary kind of life. 
even to this day. : 

STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a mufcle 
arifing from the apex of the [tyloide pro~ 

, cefss and, defcending obliquely to the fide — 
and root. of the tongue, moves it fide- 
ways, backwards and forwards, __ 

STYLOHYOID EUS, in anatomy,a pair © 
of mufcles arifing in the {tyloide procefs, 
and terminating in the horn and the bafe : 
this is often perforated by the digaftric 
mufcle of the jaw. Thee mufcles draw 
laterally, upwards. a yeah 

STYLOIDES; in anatomy, an apophyfis 
of the os petrofum, thus called from its 
refembling a ftyle or ftylet. © oe | 

STYLOPHARYNG/EUS, in anatomy, 

one of the fix pair of mufcles. which ferve 
to dilate the pharynx, See.the article 
PHARYNX, 
The ftylopharingeus arifes. from the be- 
ginning cf the fiyloide procefs, and is 
inferted ,on. both fides into thie and 
into the thyroide procefs: it  ferves 
alfo to elevate as wellas dilate the pha- 
rynx. 

STYPTIC, cumrru:y, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines which, by their aftiingent qualities 
ftop hemorrhages. See the article Hz- 
MORRHAGE. 
When a coniiderable hemorrhage is ftopt 
by abforbents or ftyptics, it is always 
produced by means of a clot of blood, 
iecured by compreiiion, fo that the ori- 

fice 


A a 
fice of the veffel is ftopt. This clot ge- 
nerally confifts of two parts, the one 
without, and the other within, the veffel < 
that without is formed by the laft flowing 
blood, which, in coagulating, imcorpo- 


_sates itfelf with the lint, mofs, or pow- 


ders, ufed for ftopping the blood: the 
other part of the clot within the veffel, is 
only that portion of the blood which was 
ready to be difcharged when the veffel 
was ftopped. Thefe two parts are often 
but one continued clot. That without 
the veffel performs the office of a cover- 
ing, whilft that within ferves asa kind of 
ftopper. Alcohol, or pure fpirit of wine, 
is the moft ufual, and perhaps the belt, 
ftyptic; and is the bafis of moft of the 
eclebrated arcana for Ropping hemor- 
rhages. Boerhaave fays it becomes an 
immediate ftyptic, as it prevents putre- 
faétion, and occafions a thin but very fo- 
lid efchar. For if pledgits be dipped in 
pure alcohol, made hot, and applied to 
a bleeding wound, if it be clofely com- 
preffed upon the part, and covered with 
a piece of bladder lightly befmeared 


- with oil, and kept on with a proper ban- 


dage, the hemorrhage prefently ceafes, 
and the whole drefling may continue un- 
removed for three days, in which time 
the veffels are ufually clofed and ftrongly 
contracted and confolidated, by means of 
the alcohol, 

The ftyptic powder of Helvetius is a me- 
dicine {aid to be ferviceable in uterine 
hemorrhages, either to correét the too 
frequent return of the menfes, or their 
too great abundance; allo to ftop the 


5 flooding to which women with child are 


fubject, and to moderate the flow of the 
lochia. It is alfo found to have very 
furprizing gocd effects in the fluor albus, 
It is acompofition of alum and dragon’s- 
blood: and in the Edinburgh Difpenfa- 
tory, two parts of alum are direéted to 
be made into powder with one of the 
dragon’s-blood: others ufe equal parts 
of both. Heifter recommends this pow- 
der or alum alone, with a decoétion of 
linfeed, 

Eaton’s ftyptie is famous for curing freth 
wounds in a very fmall time, and imme- 
diately ftopping their bleeding : but Dr. 
Sprengel is faid to prove, beyond all 


poffibility of doubt, that this is in effect 


no other than the ftyptic of Helvetius. 

The female agaric has been of late great- 
ly celebrated as a ftyptic, and is faid to 
reftiain not only the venal but arterial 
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SUB 
“hemorrhages, without the ufe of lig: 
-tures. See the article AGaric. 

STYRAX, sTorax, in botany, a genus‘ 

the icofandria-monogynia cla{s of plant 
the corolla whereof is monopetalous an 
funnel-fhaped: the tube is cylindric, an 
no longer than’ the cup: the fruit is 
roundifh drupe, having only one cell 
the feeds are two roundifh acuminate 
nuts, convex on one fide and plane 
the other. ‘This tree is a native of feve 
ral parts of Europe and of the eat: 
the latter part of the world it efords tf 
fragrant refin called ftyrax, on wound 
ing its trunk: for the virtues, @ 
whereof fee the article Srorax. 
SUANA, or Sovana,ya town of Italy, 
the dutchy of Tufcany, and province § 
Sienna; fituated on the confines of ( 
dutchy of Caftro, fifty miles fouth 
Sienna. 
SUB, a latin prepofition, fignifying unde 
or below, frequently ufed in compofiti 
in our language; thus, x. Sub-brigadi 
is an officer in the cavalry who commat 
under the brigadier, aflifting him in ¢ 
difcharge of his office. 2. Sub-chant 
an officer in the chair, who officiates 
the abfence of the chantor. 3. Su 
deacon, an antient officer in the chur 
that was made by the delivery of | 
empty platter and cup by the bitho: 
and of a pitcher, bafon, and towel 
the arch-deacon, His office was to w 
on the deacon with the linen wher 
the body, &c, was confecrated, and 
receive and carry away the plate 
the offerings at the facraments, and | 
cup with the wine in it, @c. 4. SI 
dean, a dignity in fome chapters bene 
the dean, 5. Sub-marfhal, an officer] 
the Marfhalfea that is deputy to the ch 
marfhal of the king’s houfe, who is co 
monly called knight. marfhal, and 
the cuftody of the priforers there. 
Sub-prior, a clauftral officer who af 
the prior, &c, See BRIGADIER, CHA 
TOR, Deacon, DEAN, &c, q 
SUBALTERN, a fubordinate officer, 
one who difcharges his pof under 
command, and {ubjeé to the dire&tior 
another : fuch are lieutenants, fub-lil 
tenants, coronets and enfizns, who fe 
under the captain ; but cuftom has 
appropriated the term to thofe of m 
lower ranks, as ferjeants, and the li 
We allo fay fubaltern-courts, juriff 
tions, &@ ec. fuch are thofe of infe 
lords, with regard to the lord pa 
mo 


SUB 
i thount; hundred courts, with regard to 
county-courts, @e, 
SUBBUTEO, in ornithology, the yellow- 
legged falco, with the head brown, and 
the fhoulders and belly white. See the 
article Fatco. 

SUBCLAVIAN, /fubclavius, in anatomy, 
is applied to any thing under the arm-pit 
or fhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, 
or mufcle. 

Subclavinus more particularly denotes a 
{mall oblong muifcle lying between the 
clavicle and firftrib. It is fixed by one 
end in all ihe middle lower portion of the 
clavicle, at the diftance of about an 
inch from each extremity, and by the 
other in the cartilage, and a fmall part of 
the bone of the firft rib, 
SUBCONTRARY position, in geome- 
try, is when two fimilar triangles are fo 
placed as to have one common angle V, 
(plate CCLXII. fig. 7) at the vertex, 
and yet their bafes not parallel, If the 
{calenous cone, BV D, be fo cut by the 
plane C A, as thatthe angle at C = thie 
angle at D, the cone is then faid to be cut 
fubcontrarily to its bafe BD. 
SUBCOSTAL muscties, /ubcoftales,.in 
anatomy. Thefe mufcles are flefhy 
planes of different breadths, and very 
thin, fituated more or lefs obliquely on 
the infide of the ribs, near their bony 
angles, and running in the fame dire€tion 
with the external intercoftals, They are 
fixed by other extremities in the ribs, the 
inferior extremity being always at a 
greater diftance from the vertebre than 
the fuperior, and feveral ribs lying be- 
tween the two infertions, Thefe mufcles 
are more fenfible in the lower ribs than in 
the upper, and they adhere clofely to the 
ribs that lie between their infertions. 
SUBCUTANEUS, in anatomy, a thin 
membranous mu(cle, running under the 
fkin, called alfo quedratus genz, and 
platifma myoides. Itarifes with a pretty 
broad origin from the hind part of the 
neck, and from the peftoral mufcle be- 
Jow the clavicle. It adheres firmly to 
the paniculus carnofus, from which it 
is not feparated without difficulty, and 
therefore it was not antiently diftinguifhed 
from it. It isinferted obliquely on each 
fide into the lower jaw-bone, near the 

-fkin, lips, and fometimes the bottom of 
the nofe, all which parts it draws down- 
wards and awry. A convulfion herein is 
called the cynic fpafm. In fome perfons 
it reaches to the ears, which is the veafon 

Vou, IV; 
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that fome have the faculty of nisving 
their ears which others want. 
SUBCUTANEOUS GLANDS, in ara 
tomy. See the article GLAND. 
SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the fame 
as fubfiragtion. See SugsTRACTION. 
SUBDUPLE rario, is when any numbet 
or quantity ig contained in another twice ; 
thus 3 is faid to be fubduple of 6, as 6 is 
duple of 3, 
SUBDUPLICATE ratio of any two 
quantities is the ratio of their fquare 
roots. Seethe article RaTIO. i 
SUBER, the CoRK TREE, in botany, 4 
fpecies of quercus, See the article Oax, 
SUBJECT, /xbditus, a perfon under the 
rule and dominicn of a fovereign prince 
or ftate. : 
SuBject, fubjefum, is alfo ufed for the 
matter of an art or fcieiice, or that whichi 
it confiders, or whereon it is employed 4 
thus the human body is the fubje& of 
medicine, In this fenfe the anatomifts 
call the body they are diffeting, and 
whereon they read te€tures, their fub- 
ject. The fubje& of logic is thinking 
or reafoning; but more partictiJarly in a 
fyllogifm one of the terms of a propofis 
tion is called the fubje&, and the other 
the attribute. In poetry, the fubje@is ~ 
the matter treated of, or the eventres — 
lated or fet to view. 


notes the fubftance or matter towhichan 


yy 


Subject alfo des mi, 


a 


accident is added, whence the maxim.» “\ 


that two contrariés can never fubfift in 
the fame fubjeét. 
SuBjecT, in the manege. Tokeepthe . 
horfe fubje&t, is an expreffion relating to” “2 
colts, fignifying to keep the croupe of = 
the horfe in the round fo that it may not.’ 
flip out; that he may nat tranfverfe; and 
that he may work, in the manege, croupée 
ins marking his equal times, without lots 
ing his ground. 
SUBJECT, in mufic, See SOGET.TO. 
SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the feeond 
mood of verbs, thus called becaufe fub- 
joined to another verb, or particle aé 
Jeaft, and not ftanding alonein a fens 
tence: thus Orat ut ad fe venias. Quid 
faciam prorfus ignoro, Though this were- 
true, &c, See the article Moon, 
SUBLIMABLE sopies, aterm uled by 
fome of our chemical writers to expreis 
fuch fubftancés as are capable of fubli- . 
mation in a dry form. See the article 
SUBLIMATION, 
SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, 
the bafis whereof 18 mereury or quick 
17 ¥ hilyers 
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filver. There are two kinds of fubli- 
mate, corrofive fublimate and {weet fub- 
limate, or mercurius dulcis fublimatus, 
which fee under MERCURY. 
SUBLIMATION, the condenfing and 
collegting in a folid form by means of 
veflels aptly conftruéted, the fumes of 
bodies raifed from them, by the applica- 
tion of a proper heat. Sublimation is 
in all refpe&ts the fame with diftillation, 
except that in the firft the produce is folid, 
but in the latter fluid, The only varia- 
‘tion therefore neceffary in the operation, 
is the accommodating the recipient part 
of the apparatus to this difference, which 
admits, in molt cafes, that one veffel 
may perform the office both of condenfer 
and receiver, as the matter cannot, like 
fluids, flow to another part, but muf 
remain where it firft fettles, except in 
fome inftances where the matter is ex- 
tremely volatile, or where a fluid rifing 
with it renders a depending receiver ne- 
ceffary. See DISTILLATION. 
‘The veffels proper, in refpect of the dif- 
ferent (ubjects of this operation, vary in 
their ftructure and the fubftance of which 
they are made, as well on account of the 
degree of heat requifite to be employed, 
as the nature of the matter to be fub- 
limed, fince corrofons of them are here, 
and indeed inal! other cafes, to be care- 
fully avoided. In fublimations of mer- 
cury, whether combined with acids or 
fulphur, of fal! ammoniacum and of ful- 
phur alove, a fingle veffel may an{wer 
all the purpofes, as their neceflity of 
-a great heat to keepthem in the condition 
of fumes renders the upper part of the 
glafs capable of detaining them when 
they are raifed thereto; but it is proper, 
in thefe inftances, that a glafs in fand, 
or earthen ware fhould be ufed. A 
glafs body, in a ftrong fand heat, may 
very well ferve for all thefe; but fubli- 
mate of mercury is frequently fublimed 
in a bolt-head, or matrafs; and the fac- 
titious cinnabar, by thofe who make large 
quantities, in an earthen veffel made in 
the fhape of anege. Ia the fubjimation 
of volatile fale of amber, and flowers 
of benjamin, a container and condenfer 
are feparately neceflary, and may in all 
thefe cafes be extiemely well fupplied by 
a retort and receiver, though bodies with 
alembic heads, and receivers of glals 
fitted to them, have been generally re- 
commended in feveral of them ; but the 
trouble of luting two junéiures, and the 
difficulty of fitting them to each other, 
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with feveral other reafons, make retorts. 
far more convenient. A retort and re- 
ceiver are likewife proper in the cafe of 
cinnabar of antimony ; for though the 
cionabar might be reftcained in one glafs, 
the butter of antimony makes the receiver 
rieceflary. 

In fublimations: of faétitious cinnabar, 
mertvury fublimate, and (al-ammoniacum, 
it is fufficient to cover the aperture or 
neck of the veffel with a tile; and in 
the fublimation of cinnabar of antimony, 
and flowers of benjamin, in retorts, it 
is unneceffary to lute on the receiver 5 
but in the fublimation of volatile faits, it 
is requifite to lute the veffels as fecure as, 
poflible, leaving only a {mall vent till they 
attain the greateft heat they are to fuffer 
during the operation. 

The requifite degree of heat in fublimas 
tion varies in almoft every different fub-| 
ject of the operation. The limits are 
from the greateft degree that can be given 
in (and, to a degree fomething lefs than 
that which will make water boil, See 
the article Heat. j 
Hoffman obferves, that only thofe things 
are fublimable which contain a dry ex 
haleable matter in their original cons 
firuétion, and among thefe is found 
great variety, which require various me- 
thods and means to execute that effect, 
Among the minerals, fulphur, antimony, 
and orpiment, are named as the principal 
fublimable bodies : thefe are of a vei 

lax compage or ftruéture, and eafily 
raifed by fire in fmall particles, which 
concrete again on being ftopt from flyin 
off by the cover of the veffc]; while, o 
the contrary, iron, filver, and the othe 
metals being of a clofer ftructure, re 
main fixed in the greateft heat, and never 
afcend without being mixed with fom 
volatile fubftance that is of itfeif capabl 
of rifing and taking up fome of the 

with it, Thus copper and iron will b 
raifed in fublimation by means of fa 
ammionisc mixed wiih them, and eve 
gold itfelf is faid to be fubjeét to the fam 
law ; Mr, Boyle affuring us that he ha 
a fecret method of preparing a certai 
faline fubftance, by means of a very {mal 
admixture of which, gold would be made 
to rife in fublimation, and form fine pur. 
ple cryftals, The admixtures whic 
make bodies fublimable that are noi 
fo in themfelves, are to be of variou 
kinds, according to the nature of th 
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fufible, and difuniting thofe particles 
more readily which the fire is expected 
to carry up: others act again by prevent- 
ing the cohefions of the particles of the 
fubftance to be fublimed, which heat 
would otherwile occafion: and, finally, 
others, by entering the body of the fixed 
fubftance they are mixed with, and giving 
wings, as it were, to its fubtle particles, 
fo that they may afcend with its eafily 
fublimable matter, and join with it in 
the formation of one mixed {ubftance in 
the top of the veffel, by partaking of the 
nature of both, Others a&t potentially 
in the fame way, but by different means, 
themfelves not being capable of fublima- 
tion, but acting’ on the fubftance to be 
fublimed, by enervating, weakening, 
or abforbing thofe fubftances, or parts, 
of the mixed body, which would other- 
wife have prevented the afcent of the 
reft: and, finally, fome act as dif- 
folvents only, and by that means render 
things ealy of fublimation, which would 
have been very difficultly fo, while their 
arts were in a more ftri&t continuity. 
SUBLIME, in difcourfe, is defined by 
Boileau, to be fomething extraordinary 
and furprifing, which ftrikes the fou', 
and makes a fentiment or compofition 
yavifh and tran(port. - 
From this definition it appears, that the 
fublime is a very different thing from 
what the orators call the fublime ftyle. 
‘The fublime ftyle neceffarily requires big 
and magnificent words ; but the fublime 
may be found in a fingle thought, a fin- 
gle figure, a fingle turn of words. A 
thing may be in the fublime ftyle and yet 
not be fublime; that is, it may have no- 
thing extraordinary and furprizing, See 
the article SryLe. 
Longinus makes five fources of the fub- 
lime: the firft a certain elevation of the 
mind, which makes us think happily : 
the fecond is the pathetic, or that natural 
vehemence and enthufiafm which firikes 
and moves us; thele two are wholly 
owing to nature, and muft be bors with 
us; whereas the reft depend partly on 
art: the third is the turning of figures in 
acertain manner, both thofe of thoughts 
_and of fpeech: the fourth, noblenefs of 
expreffion ; which confifts of two parts, 
the choice of words, and the elegant 
figurative di€tion: the fifth, which in- 
cludes all the reft, is the compofition and 
arrangement of the words in all their 
magnificence and dignity, 


SUBLINGUAL cLanDs, in anatomy, 
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two glands under the tongue, placed one 
on each fide thereof. Thefe, called al- 
fo hypoglottides, filtrate a ferous hu- 
mour of the nature of faliva, which they 
difcharge by little du€&s near the gums 
into the mouth. See Guanp. 

SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c, A 
fubmultiple number, or quantity, is that 
whichis contained a certain number of 
times in another, and which therefore, 
repeated a certain number of times, be- 
comes exaétly equal thereto: thus 3 isa 
fubmuitiple of 21; in which fenfe fub- 
multiple coincides with an aliquot parts 
See the article ALiqUOT fart. 

SUBMULTIPLE RATIO, is that between 
the quantity contained and the quantity 
containing: thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is 
fabmultiple, In both cafes iubmultiple 
is the reverfe of multiple, 21, e.g. be- 
ing a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 24 
to 3a multiple ratio, See Ratio. 

SUBNORMAL, ia geometry, a line which 
determines the point in the axis of a 
curve, where a normal, or perpendicular, 
raifed from the point of contact of a 
tangent to the curve, cuts the axis, Or 
the fubnormal is a line which determines 
the point wherein the axis is cut by a line 
falling perpendicularly on the tangent ia 
the point of the contaét: Thu: TM 
(plate CCLXIT, fig. 6.) being a tangent 
to a curve in M, and MR a normal 
or perpendicular to the tangent, the line 
PR intercepted between the femiordi- 
nate PM, and the normal MR, is 
called the fubnormal. Hence 1 in a pa- 
rabola as AM, &c. the fubnormal PR is 
to the femi-ordinate P M, as P'M is to 
PT, and MR.to TM. z. In the pa- 
rabola the fubnormal P R ts fabduple the 
parameter, and, confequently, an in- 
variable quantity. 


SUBORDINATION, a relative term, ex 


preffing the degree of inferiority between 
one thing and another, 


SUBORNATION, a Secret or under-hand 


preparing, tnftru&ting, or bringing in a 

falfe witnefs; or corrupting or alluring 

a perfon to do fuch a falle aé&t. Hence, 

fubornation or perjury is a corrupting of 

inticing a perfon to perjury, See the. 
article PERJURY. 

Perfons fuborning a witnefs to give falfe 

evidence, are liable to gol. forfeiture, 

or to be imprifoned for half a year, ftand 

on the pillory, &c, 

SUBPOENA, in law, a writ whereby all 
common perfons, or thole under the de- 
gree of peerage, may be called into chan- 

17 X-2 Cerys 
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* enited into ote conception, and fignified 

_ Sy one name: for there are no things fo 
remote, which the mind cannot, by this 
art of compofition, bring into one idea ; 
as is vifible in that fignified by the name 
univerfe. See COMPOSITION. 

SUBSTANTIAL, in the {chools, fome- 
thing belonging to the nature of fub- 
fiance. 

It is generally difputed, whether or no 
there be fuch things as fabftantial forms ? 
2. e. forms independent of all matter; or 
forms that are fubftances themfelves. 

Subftantial is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe 
with effential, in oppofition to accidental. 

SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, a noun, 
orname, confidered fimply and in itfelf, 
without any regard to its qualities, or 
ether accidents, in contradiftin&tion to the 
moun termed adjective, or that which ex- 
preffes a certain quality or accident of the 
moun fubftantive. Or, a noun fubftan- 
five is that noun, which joined to a 
verb, makes a perfe& fentence, as @ man, 
a borfe, atree; thus, a man laughs, a 
borfe gallops, a tree buds, are each of 
them perfeét fentences, All nouns, to 
which one cannot add the word thing, 
are fub{tantives ; and thofe to which thing 
may be added, are adjeftives. See the 
articles Noun, ADsJECTIVE, and VERR, 
Subftantives are divided into proper and 
appellative. See the articles PROPER 
and APPELLATIVE. 

SupsTaNTIve VERB, See VERB. 

SUBSTITUTE, a perfon appointed to of- 
ficiate for another, in cafe of abfence or 
other legal impediment. 

SuBsTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug 
or remedy that may be ufled inftead of 
another ; or that fupplies the place of 
another, of like virtue, which is not 
perhaps to be had: called alfo fucceda- 
neum. 

SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the ufing 
one word for another. This the gram- 
marians otherwife call fyllepfis. 

. SUBSTITUTION, in the civil-law, a dif- 
pobtion of a teQament, whereby the tef- 
tator fubftitutes one heir for another, 
who has only the ufufru’t, and not the 
property of the thing left him. Subftitu- 
tion is only a kind of fiduciary inheri- 
tance, called alfo fidei commiffio, in re- 
gard the immediate inheritor has only 
the ufe or produce of the thing ; the body 
thereof being fubitituted and appropri- 
ated to certain perfons, who are likewife 
to have the ofufruit in their turns, but 
are never to have the property, 


SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, &c, is th 


putting, in the room of any quantity i 
an equation, fome other quantity, whic 
is equal to it, but expreffed in anothe 
manner. 


SUBSTRACTION, or SuBTRACTION 


in arithmetic, the fecond rule, or rathe 
operation, in arithmetic, whereby w 
dedu& a lefs number from a greater, t 
Jearn their precife difference. 
Prob. I. To fubftraé& integers of lik 
names, when the minuend, or numbe 
to be fubftra€ted from, is a greater thar 
or equal to, the fubducend, or that whid¢ 
is fubftra&ted. | 
Rule x. Place the fubducend under tt 
minuend, and draw a line under boft 
2. Begin at the right hand; take the le 
from the greater, or equals from equal 
and fet the difference of each row undeg 
neath, 
Example in integers alone. 
Minuend 638 
Subducend 213 


Remainder 425 
The manner of operation. 


30 = $8 Dand there§ 5 2 which 
a & 3: fcemain : below. 


That is, 3 : remain- 
3 der is 
2007 5 p60 : ac 
Therefore 233 638 4 


For fince the whole is equal to the f 
of all its parts, therefore the fubftracti 
of all its parts is the fame with the fy 
ftraétion of the whole. 
Examples in integers and parts. 
Minuend 297° 48 36% 
Subducend 12 32% 24 
Remainder 15 17 1&2 


Minuend 1461, 38s, 6d. 
Subducend 22 Bi 


rea! Oe ya 

Prob, If. To fubftra& integers of 
fame name or denomination, when fol 
of the minuend numbers are lefs th 
their inferior in the fubducend. i 
Rule 1. Place your numbers, and be 
as before, 2. According to their 
{pe&tive value, take one of the next 
nomination, out of which fubftra&, a 
to the remainder add the minuend, 
ting their fom underneath. 3. Thena 
what you took, to the next place, on 
left hand, and fo proceed by this, or 
former rule. 
Exam 


From 
or Subfrat 68 10 6 


3UB 
ple in integers alone. 
rom = 2537 
me Sabftra& 1648 
Remainder 889 
The manner of operation. 


8 5 17D EC9 which 
sindaas PE 5 ERE ete 
rand6=7)* C1x53 2 C8) low. 

7 he oie 8 
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For by faying 8 from 17, I add ro to 
the minuend; but I add alfo the fame 
to the fubducend, by faying 1 aad4 — 
5, therefore the remainder mutt be the 
fame, 


‘The operation alfo may be thus = 


Thatis 8 9 8 17 = (9 Units, 
10+ 40 go+ 100\ c} 80 a(&)13-1C 3 J 8 tens, 
100+ 600 g 500+ 1000 § 800 6 & 1s—1 & 8 hundreds, 
1000+1000 / 4 |-2000+0000 | 8 |0000 I 2—zrI “Lo 
sheref, 1648 2537 889 
‘ 
Thatis 8 7+ 10 9 
40 30+ Io0— Of 80 
6oo\ & g00+4+1000— 100 5 800 ; 
Toe0O & 20004 0000—=1000 | w j{ 0000 
Therefore 1648 2537 $89 


For by adding a ten to the units, and SUBSTRACTION, in algebra, is performed 


taking it sway from the tens, the value 
of the number is not changed, 


Exampés in integers and parts, 


Ss. d. S. d. s, d. 
From 5 32; 5 15 4 15 
Subft.2_ 95° % f he ge 
Rens 2 6 Raa eh CP a6 

| ads: aa L 


| 
1 


From 246 ee, ae 246 23 6 
Subft. 6810 6€ °°) 69 1 6 


eoecrccmmeccmroems eee 


Rem. 17712 10 = 177. 12° 10 


2451. 228. 16d. 


Remains 177 12 10 


Theorem, In fubftra&ion, the fubducend 
together with the remainder, is equal to 
the minuend. 

For all the parts taken together are equal 
tothe while. And if the fubducend be 
taken from the minuend, there refts the 
remainder. But if a part be taken from 
the whole, the remainder will be the other 
part; therefore the fubducend, together 
with the remainder, are all the parts of 
the minuesd, and confequently equal to it. 
Corollary. Hence addition and fubftrac- 
tion ferve reciprocally to prove each other. 
See the article ADDITION. 

For addition and fubftra&tion are oppofite 
in all cafis; and what is done by the 
one, is widone by the other. 


Thus, ifto.6  Andif from 10 
be addd 4 be fubftracted 4 

Sum is 10 ~—- Remainder is 6 

That is, f 644-10, then 19-46, 


by the following general rule, 

Change the figns of the quantity to be 
fubftra&ted, into their contrary figns, and 
then add it, fo changed, to the quantity 
from which it was to be fubltraéted, by 
the rules of addition: the fum arifing by 
this addition, is the remainder. 

For to fubftra& any quantity, either po- 
fitive or negative, is the fame as to add 
the oppofite kind. See ADDITION, 


Examples. 
From +54 8a—7b 
Subft, +32 3a@+ 45 
Rem. sa—34, or 2a | 5sa—11b 


From 2a—3x-+5y—6 

Subftrah 6a4+4x+5y7+4 

Rem, —4a—7% o--s0 
It is evident, that to fubftra&, or take 
away a decrement is the fame thing as 
adding an equal increment. If we take 
away —b from a—bd, there remains a; 
and if we add +4 to a—b, the fum is 
likewife a. In general, the fubfiraétion 
of a negative quantity is equivalent to 
adding its pofitive value. See the articles 
QuanTiTy, CHARACTER, &e. 


SUBSTYLAR Ling, in dialling, the line 


whereon the ftyle, or gnomon, of a dial 
is duly ere&ted, See Dia and Ling. 


SUBTANGENT of a curve, in the higher 


geometry, isthe line T P (pl. CCLXII. 
fig. 3. n° x.) which determines the inter- 
fection of the tangent TM, with the 
axis ; or that determines the point where- 
in the tangent cuts the axis prolonged. 
See the article Curve. 
In any equation, if the value of the fub- 
tangent 


SUB 
tangent comes out pofitive, it is a fign 
that the points of interfection of the tan- 
gent and axis fall on that fide of the or- 
dinate where the vertex of the curve lies, 
vas in the parabola and paraboloids : but 
if it comes out negative, the point of in- 
terfetion will fall on the contrary fide of 
the ordinate, in relpe& of the vertex, or 
beginning of the ab{cifla; as in the hy- 
perbola and hyperboliform figures. And 
univerfally, in all paraboliform and hy- 
perboliform, figures, the fubtangent is 
equal to the exponent of the power of 
the ordinate, multiplied into the abfciffa. 

If CB (ibid, n® 2.) be an ordinate to 

AB, in any given angle, terminating in 

any curvreAC,andAB=x,BC=y, 

. and the relation between x and y, that 
. is, the nature of the curve, be expreffed 
by this equation, x3 — 2 xxytbex— 
bbx+ byy—yi= 0; then this will be 
the rule of drawing a tangent toit: mul- 
tiply the terms of the equation by an 
arithmetical progreffion ; fuppofe, ac- 
cording to the dimentfions of y, 
mo xxy tb xx—bhxpbhy yy? sas 

we ) ) 2 3 
alfo according to the dimenfions of x, 
as, x3—2xxyt-bxx—bbxthyy—y3 ; 

ae 2 1 ° ° 
the former produét fhall be the numera- 
tor, and the latter, divided by x, the 
denominator of a fra€tion exprefling the 
length of the fubtangent BD, which, in 
this cafe, will be 
_ mex xI + rabyy—zy3 
 3xx—4gaxyt2bx—bb. 

SUBTENSE, in geometry, the fame with 
the chord of an arch. See Cuorp. 

' Hence, the fubtenfe of an angle is a 
right line fuppofed to be drawn between 
the two extremities of the arch that mea- 
fures that angle. 

SUBTERRANEOUS, or SusBrerRRa- 
NEAN, appellations given to whatever 
is under-ground: thus, naturalifts {peak 
of fubterraneous fires, damps, @&c. See 
the articles Vutcano, Damp, &c. 
Subterraneous bodies are more ufually 
called foffils and minerals. See the ar- 
ticles Fossiis and MINERALS. 

SUBTILE, in phyfics, an appellation given 
to whatever is extremely fmall, fine, and 
delicate; fuch as the animal {pirits, the 

~ efiuvia of odorous bodies, &c. are fup- 
pofed tobe. See the articles ANIMAL 
SPIRITS, EFFLUVIa, &c. 

Materia SUBTILIs, among the cartefians, 
See the article MATERIA SUBTILIS. 

a 
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SUBTRIPLE Ratio, is when one nu 
ber, or quantity, is contained in anothe 
three times ; thus, 2 is faid to be {ub 
triple of 6, as 6 is triple of 2. 

SUBULARITA, in botany, a genus of thf 
tetradynamia - filiculofa clafs of plant 
with a tetrapetalous, cruciform flower 
its fruit is a {mail bilocular pod; of 4 
obverfely cordated figure, containing ¢ 
few, very fmali and roundifh (eeds, 

SUBULATED, fomething in the thape o 
an awl; thus, a fubulated leaf is one q 
an oblong and narrow figure, broadett al 
the befe, and thence gradually decreafs 
ing, till it terminates in a point, | 

SUCCEDANEUM,, in pharmacy, denote 
a drug fubftituted in the place of another. 
in medica! compofition. Sce the article 
MeEpDIcineE and SupsTITUTE, 

SUCCENTURIATI renes, in anatos 
my, the fame with the capfulz atrabiliad 
rie, See CaPsuLZ® ATRABILIARIZ 

SUCCESSION, /ucceffio, in philofophy, a 
idea which we get by reflesting on tha 
train of ideas conftantly following one 
another in our minds, when awake. See 
the article IpEa, 

SUCCESSION, in law, implies a right ¢ 
the whole effeéts left by a defun&. 

SUCCESSOR, in law, one that fucceeds 

or comes in the place of, another. 
It is held, that a fole corporation ma 
take an eftate in fee to them and thei 
fucceffors, but not without the word fixe: 
ceffors: whereas an aggregate corpora 
tion may take a fee in fucceflion, withs 
out exprefling the word fuccefors; an 
likewife may have goods and chattels j 
fucceffion, See CORPORATION. 

SUCCINUM, amser, in natural hiftory 
See the article AMBER. 

SUCCISA, in botany and pharmacy, 
fpecies of fcabiofa, called by fome mor 
fus diaboli, devil’s bit ; and faid to b 
alexipharmic, but is little ufed in the 
prefent practice. 

SUCCORY, cichorium, in botany, &¢, 
See the article CicHorium, 

SUCCOTRINE atoes. See Ators. 

SUCCUBUS, a term ufed by fome imagi- 
nary writers, for a demon who aflumes 
the fhape of a woman, and as fuch lie 
with aman; in which fenfe-it ftands ops 
pofed to incubus, which was a demon in 
form of a man, that they fuppoled to lie 
with a woman. 

But the truth is, the fuccubus is only 
a fpecies of the incubus, or night- mare. 
See the artide INcuBus. 

SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, tr 

cylin 


/ 


yam et 
7 "a i 


eylinder, with ftaves to move it round ; 
but without any tympanum or peritro- 
 chium, ; 

SUCCULENT Pants, thofe whofe leaves 
are thick, and abound with juice. See 
the article PLANT. 

SUCCUS, juice, in pharmacy. See the 
article JUICE. 


SUCHUEN, a provinceof China, bound- - 


ed by that of Xenfi on the north, by Ho- 
nam and Huquam on the eaft, by Que- 
cheu and Yunam on the fouth, and by 
the mountains of India on the welt: its 
chief town is Chingtu. 

SUCK - FISH, remora, in ichthyology. 
See the article REMORA, 

SUCKERS, in gardening, the fame with 
off-fets. See the article OFF-sETS, 

SUCKING-PUMP. Sce Pump. 

SUCTION, /u4io, the aét of fucking or 
drawing up a fluid, as air, water, milk, 
or the like, by means of the mouth and 
lungs. 
There are many effects vulgarly attribut- 
ed to fudlion, which, in reality, have 
very different caufes. As when any one 
fucks water, or any other liquor, up 
through a pipe, it is commonly thoughr, 
that by that action the perfon draws the 
air up into his mouth, and that the wa- 
ter, which is contiguous to it, follows it 
by a kind of attraétion, as if the air and 
water hung together; and others fancy, 
that the air moves into the mouth of the 
fucker, and the water moves up after 
the air, to prevent a vacuum, which, 
they fay, nature abhors: whereas the 
true caufe of this phenomenon is only, 
that the air and atmofphere preffes, with 
its whole weight, uniformly on the fur- 
face of the liquor in the veffel; and, 
confequently, prevents any one part of 
the water to rife higher than the other 
there: and if a pipe be putin, of any 
tolerable large bore, and be open at both 
ends, the water will rife within the pipe 
to the fame height as without, and, in- 
deed, a little higher, becaufe the pref- 
fure of the air within the pipe is a little 
taken off by bearing againft the fides of 
the pipe. Now when any one applies 
his mouth to the upper end of the pipe, 
and fucks, his lips fo ftrongly inclofe the 
pipe, that no air can get between them 
and it; and, by the voluntary motion of 
the fpirits in the mufcles, the cavity of 
his thorax, or breaft, is opened and en- 
Jarged 3 by which means the air, includ- 
ed there, hath now a much larger fpace 
to dilate itfelf in, and, confequently, can- 
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not prefs fo Rrongly againft the upper end 
of the pipe, as it did before the cavity of 
the thorax was fo enlarged, and when 
the weight of the whole atmofphere kept 
its {pring bent. And that weight or 
preflure being now taken off by the lips 
of the man that fucks, the equilibrium 
is deftroyed, the air gravitates on the fur~ 
face of the water, but cannot do fo on 
the upper orifice of the pipe, becaufe the 
juncture of the lips takes it off ; and the 
{pring of the air included in the thorax, 
being weakened by the dilatation of its 
cavity, it cannot prefs fo hard againit the 
upper orifice of the pipe, as the water 
will do againft the lower, and, confe~ 
quently, the water muft be forced up in- 
to the pipe. Itis much the fame thing 
in the fustion of a common pumps: the 
fucker being tight, takes off entirely the 
preflure of the atmofphere on the furface 
of the water within the barrel of the 
pump; and, confequently, the atmo- 
{phere, by its weight, muft force the wa= 
ter up to make the equilibrium, 

SUCULA, orSuccuLa. SeeSUCCULA¢ 

SUDAMINA, little heat pimples in the 
fkin, like the millet-grains, frequent in 
youth, efpecially thofe of a hot tempera~ 
ment, and that ufe much exercife. 

SUDATORY, /fudatorium, a name given 
by the antient Romans to their hot or 
{weating-rooms ; fometimes alfo called’ 
laconica. See the article BATH. 

SUDBURY, a borough-town of Suffolk, 
thirteen miles fouth of Bury. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

SUDER-KOPING, a town of Sweden, 
in the province of Gothland, ninety 
miles fouth- welt of Stockholm. 

SUDOR, sweat, in phyfiology. See the 
article SWEAT. 

SUDOR ANGLICANUS, the SWEATING= 
SICKNESS, a difeafe fo called from its 
appearing firft in England, in the year 
1483, 
It Sized different patients in different 
manners; for in fome it firft appeared 
with a pain in the neck, fcapula, legs, 
or arms 3 whilft others perceived only a 
kind of warm vapour, or flatulence, 
running through thole parts. And thele 
fymptoms were fuddenly fucceeded by a 
profule fweat, which the patient could 
not account for, The internal parts 
became firft warm, and were foon after 
feized with an incredible heat, which 
thence diffuled itfelf to the extremities of 
the body. Arn intolerable thirft, reft~, 
leffnefs, and indifpofition of the heart, 
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this affords, by fermentation, a very clean 
and good fpirit. See MELASsEs. 
‘This coarfe fugar is afterwards refined to 
various degrees of purity by new folu- 
tions, and is fold at different prices, and 
under different nam¢s, according to the 
degree of purity itis brought to. Our 
fugar refinets firft diffolve it in water, 
then clarify the folution by boiling with 
whites of eggs and defpumation ; and 
after due evaporation pourit into moulds; 
where the fluid part being drained off, and 
the fugar concreted, its furface is covered 
with moift clay, as before. The fugar 
thus once refined, by repetition of the 
procefs, becomes the double refined fu- 
gar of the fhops. The candy-fugar, or 
that in cryftals, is prepared by boiling 
down folutions of fugartoa certain pitch, 
and then removing them intoa hot room, 
with fticks placed acrofs the veffel for the 
' fugar to fhoot upon; and thefe cryftals 
prove of a white or brown colour, ac- 
cording as the fugar ufed in the procefs 
was pute or impure. 
A pound of fugar purified to the higheft 
degree, and diftilled in a retort, yields 
firit about half an ounce of a Jimpid, in- 
fipid phlegm, without fmell; and after 
this comes over a liquor, at firft limpid 
and colourlefs, afterwards reddifh, and, 
finally, of an empyreumatic fmell, in 
quantity not lefs than fix ounces; this 
is partly of an acid, partly of an alka- 
line and urinous tafte; after this comes 
over a thick and reddifh oil, in quantity 
* about three drachms; and then more 
than an ounce of a brown oil of a thicker 
confiftence. The remainder in the re- 
tort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a 
drachm of a pure alkaline falt. . 
Sugar is a true falt, and when perfedlly 
pure, after folution, it concretes inio re- 
le cryftals; thefe are of a prifmatic 
gure, and confift of eight plain furfaces, 
- In two of which the oppofite bafes are 
equal and parallel, the reft are parallelo- 
grams. In its natural ftate, it man‘fetts 
not the leaft token of any thing, either 
acid or alkaline. tis inflammable, ina 
great degree, burning with a very brifk 
white flame. It diffolves, with the ut- 
moft readinefs, in al] aqueous menftru- 
ums, but very difficultly in {pirituous or 
oily liquors: mixed with water, it, after 
atime, ferments, and acquires a vinous 
flavour; and at this time an inflam- 
mable fpirit, like that of wine, may be 
drawn from it in a confiderable quantity. 
Many other plants and trees might be 
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found which would yield fugar: thus 
feveral fpecies of maples afford a juice 
whick boils into good fugar. But the 
great quantity of it yielded by the fugar 
caoe, and its eafy culture, renders it un- 
neceflary to look farther after what it fo 
abundantly fupplies us with. 
The ufes of fugar, as a fweetner, are 
fufficiently known ; it promotes the union 
of diftilled oils with watery liquors, and 
prevents the feparation of the butyrace- 
ous parts from milk; and hence it is 
fuppofed to unite the un&uous part of 
the food with the animal juices. Sugar 
is not only innocent, but reconciles to — 
the palate and ftomach fubftances of 
themielves difguftful to both; and the 
impure forts, in confequence of their con- 
taining an unGuous or oily matter, prove © 
emollient and laxative. The cryftalsare — 
the moft difficult of folution; and con=- © 
fequently are mo(t proper, where this 
lubricating fweet is wanted to diffolve 
flowly in the mouth. 
The medicinal preparations of fugar are, | 
1. Sugar of rofes, Pionetp rofaceum, 
thus made: take of red rofe buds, freed 
from the heels, and haftily dried, one 
ounce; and of double refined fugar, one 
pound: reduce them feparately into pow- 
der, then mix and moiften them with 
water, that they may be formed into 
troches, which are to be dried with a — 
gentle heat. 
2. Red fugar of rofes, faccharum rofatum 
rubrum, is made thus: take of white 
fugar, one pound; juice of red-rofes, 
four ounces; and red-rofes dried, one 
ounce: boil the fugar and juice over a 
gentle fire, till the juice is almoft alleva-_ 
porated; then throw in the dry rofes re- 
duced to a very fine powder, Pour out 
the matter upon a marble, and form it 
into lozenges according to art. 
Thefe preparations are chiefly valued for 
their agreeablenefs to the eye and palate ; 
fome likewife efteem them, medicinal- 
ly, as light reftringents; and look upon 
them, not undelervedly, as an excellent 
addition to milk, in phthifical and hec- 
tic cafes. Some have been accuftomed to 
add a portion of acid, which improves * 
their colour, but at the fame time ren- 
ders them lefs proper to be ufed with 
milk. 

3. Barley-fugar, faccharum hordeatum 
Jeu penidiatum, is made by boiling white 
fugar in barley-water, 7. e. a decoétion 
of barley, till it acquires fuch a confif- 
tence, as that it may be drawn out, and 
twilted 
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twifted into threads or ftrings: this is 

rarely prepared by the apothecaries, or 

confidered as a medicine. 

— Sucar of lead, faccharum faurni. See the 
article SaCCHARUM. 

SUGILLATION, an medicine, an extra- 
vafation of blood in the coats of the eye, 
which at firft appears of a reddith colour, 
and afterwards livid or black, If the 
diforder is great, bleeding and purging 
are proper, as are difcutients, The fol- 
lowing cataplafim is faid to be very good: 
Take of comfry-root, fix ounces ; of fo- 
Jomon’s feal, two ounces ; of elder-flow- 
ers, one ounce and a half ; of bean-flour, 
one ounce; let all thefe be boiled in a 
fofficient quantity of fpring-water. The 
decoétion may be ufed as a fotus, and 
the ingredients for a cataplafm, 

SUIT, in law, is ufed in different fenfes, 
as, 1. For an action, whether pertonal 
or real, 2. Suit of court, or fuit-fer- 
vice, which is an attendance the tenant 
owes to his lord’s court. 3, Suit-cove- 
nant, where a perfon has covenanted to 
do fervice in the court of the lord. 
4. Suit-cuftom, which is where one and 
his anceltors have owed fuit time out of 
mind, 5. It is ufed for a-petition to the 
king, or any perfon of dignity ; where 
a lord diftrains his tenant for fuit, and 
none is due; in this cafe, the party may 
have an attachment againft him to ap- 
pear in the king’s court, 6. Suit of the 
king’s peace, is an action brought againft 
a perfon for breach of the king’s peace ; 
as in the cafe of treafons, felonies, or 
trefpafles, See AcTiIon, CourT, &c. 

SUIT-SILVER, a {mall {um paid in fome 
manors, to excufe the appearance of 
freeholders at their lord’s courts. See 
the article Court. 

SULDY, a town of France, fituated on 
the river Loire, twenty miles fouth-eaft 
of Orleans. 

SULMONA, or SOLMONA, a town of 
the hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of 
Naples: eaft long. 15°, north lat. 42° 6’. 

SULPHUR, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
foffi!s, defined to be dry, folid, but fri- 
able foffil bodies ; melting with a fmall 
heat, when fired in the open air; burn- 
ing almoft wholly away with a blue 
flame, and noxious vapour; and indued 
with an electric power, and not dif- 
foluble in acids. 

Some haye uwled the word fulphur as a 
name for the whole feries of inflammable 
bodies, but as we have alfo been ufed to 


diftinguifh thofe of a particular kind by 
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the fame name, it feems much more 
eligible to reftrain that name to thofe 
bodies, and to give fome other for the 
more general claffes, 

The word fulphur, in this acceptation, 
becomes the name of a regular genus 
of foffils, of which there are four known 
fpecies, 1, The yellow native fulphur, 
which in its pareft ftate is of a pale 
ftraw colour, and as pellucid as the fineft 
amber; but is more frequently found 
coarfer, and more opake. It is found 
in the gold mines of Peru, in Hungary, 
and in fome other places. 2. The green 
native fulphur. This is harder than the 


_ other, and is ufually found in fmall 


maffes compofed of feveral crufts. It is 
found, fo far as is yet known, only 
about mount Vefuvius, 3. The grey 
native fulphur, which is common in Ice- 
land, and many other places, and is 
the coarfelt and worft of all the kinds, 
And, 4. the moft rare and beautiful of 
all.the kinds, the red native fulphur. 
This is of a fine glowing red, like cin- 
nabar, and very bright and tranfparent, 
and is found, fo far as is yet known, 
only in the gold mines of Peru. 
But befides thefe native kinds of fulphur, 
there is a faétitious fort, by far the moft 
common in the fhops, feparated from 
extraneous matters by means of fire, It 
is fometimes met with in very large 
maffes, and called fulphur in the cake; 
but what we mott frequently {ee of it is 
in oblong cylindric rolls of a yellow 
colour, fometimes with, and fometimes 
without, an admixture of greenith. The 
yellow contains lefs, the greenifh more, 
of the vitriolic falt mixed with it; it is 
friable, and affords a fort of crackling 
noife, when rubbed between the fingers ; 
it is very eafily reduced to powder, and 
melts with a fmall degree of heat. It 
may be oye fublimed, in a clofe veffel, 
without alteration. It takes fire on be- 
ing brought into conta&t with a burn- 
ing coal, or any ignited matter; and 
when pure and genuine, for we are 
liable to"great cheats in regard toit, it 
docs not burn away very quickly, but 
continues a confiderable time, emitting 
a deep blue flame. It is to be chofen 
for internal ufe of the pureft and bright- 
elt yellow, light, eafily broken, and ap< 
pearing very bright and glofly where it 
breaks. If it be for making oil of ful- 
phur, the greenifh rolls are the beft, as 
containing molt acid, 


“oDhis kind of fulphur is feparated, by 


means 


ay 
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means of fire, from various minerals, 
which are found naturally to contain it. 
The greateft part of what we. have, -is 
made from the common vitriolic pyrites, 
the fame mineral yielding both fulphur 
‘and vitriol, and often alum. They firft 
give it a degree of fire fufficient to melt 
the fulpbur it contains, and, when this 
is all run out into veffels prepared to re- 
ceive it, they expofe the remaining matter 
to the air, after which they boil it in 
water, and obtain from the lixivium the 
_ common gréen vitriol or copperas; and 
after all this is obtained, by adding an 
alkali to the fame liquor, they get alum 
from it, See ViTRIOL and ALUM. 
Sulphur, under whichever of thele forms 
it appears, is ftill the fame in all its cha- 
racters; it diffolyes in oils, and alka. 
line fubltances ; it grows red when melted 
but turns yellow again when it cools; 
it affords an acid, the fame with that of 
vitriol, if its fumes in burning be catched 
in a proper mafipef; but it will not yield 
this acid by the common way ‘of diftil- 
~ Jation, 

Suiphor, melted with gold, provided that 
metal be pure, makes no fort of altera- 
tion in it; but this is thé only metal that 
efeapes its effets. Thrown upon filver 
heated red hot, the metal immediately 
melts, and, if taken from the fire as foon 
as it does fu, it will be found, when cold, 


to refemble jead rather than whatit really 


is. It sétains its malleability perfeély, 


and cuts eafily with a knife ; butit is of a , 


dull bluith colour. Itis, however, eafily 
reduced again to it’ proper appearance 5 
for there requires no more to this, than 
the keeping it a few minutes in a ftrong 
fire to burn away the fulphur. If the 
heat is flackened towards the end of this 
fufion, the filver will not fall into one 
uniform mafs, but will rife up in fmall 
{ptings all over the furface im a very 
beautiful) manner, refembling the branch - 
es of filver, fometimes feen on the fur- 
face of ores, Tin melted with brimftone, 
if the metal be firft granulated, and the 
brimftone added in powder in three times 
its quantity, deflagrates as if mitre had 
been mixed with it. The remainder be- 
comes folid, while yet in the fire, and, 
when cold, is a brittle regulus of the 
colour of lead, and greatly refembling a 
femi-metal in its qualities. Tin may in- 
deed be wholly turned into fcoria by 
burning it with additional parcels of 
fulphur. Sulphur melted along with 
lead dettroys its malleability, as much 
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it; and becomes a black friable fub-. 
ftance, Iron of all other metals melts 
the moft freely and readily with the 
fulphur, but it does not freely part with 
itagain. A red-hot iron applied to a 
roll of fulphur immediately throws off 
particles diffolved by the fulphur into a 
fpongy fcoria, Regulus of antimony 
melted with fulphur returns to common 
crude antimony again. Bizmuth melted 
with it affumes the appearanée of anti- 
mony, and inftead of broad flakes is 
found to be compofed of needles or ftriae 
running actofs one another. Zink fuffers 
le(s change frony it, and mixes indeed 
lefs eafily with it; it at length becomes 
darkeér-coloured, .and niore brittle. 


Ufes and preparations of SULPHUR. Befides | 


the great ufe of fulpbur ib medicine, | 
chemilftry, metallurgy, and the making 
of gun-powder, it is of great fervice 
for whitening filks, and woollen ftuffs ; 
for which purpofé, its vapour is con- 
trived to be received by them: its va- 
pour alfo whitews red rofes; and even 
young rooks, taken out of their nefts, 
and expofed thereto, become perfeétly 
white: it has alfo the fame effect upon 
gold, which may be reftored to its co- 
Jour, by boiling it in water with tartar : 
and; laftly, its fumes check and prevent 
fermentation; on which- account, it is 
much ufed by wine-coopers. 
As to the medicinal virtues of fulphur, © 
itis given, in its crude ftate with great — 
fuccels in difeafes of the lungs, It 
ftiengthens and cleanfes them, and pro-_ 
motes expeétoration, and has at all times 
been famous for its virtues againft cu-_ 
taneous difeafes. It generally proves a 
little locfening to. the bowels, and in- — 
creafes the difcharges by perfpiration; it 
even communicates its fmell to the per- — 
fpired matter for a confiderable time after 
taking it, and will often blacken gold 
or filver that is worn by people who take 
any confiderable quantity of it, 
The preparations of fulphur, in mo 
frequent ufe in the thops, are, 1, Flowers 
of tulphur, flores fulphuris, a good pece © 
toral medicine. See the article Flos. 
2. Precipitated fulphur, commonly called © 
milk of {ulphur, made by boiling flowers 
of 
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of fulphur, with thrice their weight of 
quick lime, till the fulphur is diffolved ; 
and then filtering the folution through 
paper, let a precipitation be made with 
weak {pirit of vitriol ; and laftly, by wafh- 
ing the precipitated powder found at the 
bottom of the veffel, till it becomes quite 
infipid, This is good in all ules, where- 
in fulphur in fobltance, or its flowers, 
are ufed; its dofe being from ten grains 
totwo fcruples. 3. Balfam of fulphur 
is made by boiling flowers of fulphur in 
four times their weight of oil of olive, 
in a pot lightly covered, till the oil and 
fulphur are united into the confiftence 
of a baliam: and in the fame manner 
may a balfam of fulphur be prepared with 
barbadoes-tar. ‘This, though highly ex- 
tolled as a pectoral by fome authors, 
ought to be given with great caution; 
fince its acrimony muft render it injuri- 
ous to weak lungs. 4. Spirit or oil of 
fulphur is an acid, obtained by retaining 
in any manner the vapours of burning 
fulphur; it is wholly the fame with that 
of vitriol; being an agreeable acid, and 
good in every cafe in which the fpirit of 
vitriol is fo, 5. Sulphurated water, 
aqua fulpburata, is made thus: take 
common water one quart, of pure fulphur 
half a pound, fet a part of the fulphur 
on fire in an iron ladle, and fufpend it 
in that ftate over the water in a clofe 
veffel; let the remainder of the fulphur 
be afterwards fired and fufpended in the 
fame manner, and when the operation 
is over, the water will have acquired a 
fharp acid tafte, and is to be referved 
for ufe. The moft commodious veffel 
for making this is a large glafs receiver 
fitted with a wooden plug, into which 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed ; 
as foon as the fulphur is fired, the ladle 
isto be thruft fo far into the receiver, 
that the plug may come to ftop the 
aperture, and the covering the mouth 
over this with a wet cloth will be fufh. 
cient to keep in the fumes. 

This is the liquor called by fome au- 
thors gas fulpburis ; it is an agreeable 
acid, and is good in malignant and pe- 
tecbial fevers, given in the common 
drink, It quenches thirft, and cools the 
mouth and tongue. 
SULFHUR WORT, in botany, a name by 
which fome cail peucedanum, See the 
article PEUCEDANUM. 


SULTAN, or Sotpan, a title of honour, 


given tothe emperor of the Turks, The 


wife of a.fultan is called fultana, and 
the favourite one hhafeki-fultana, 7, ¢. 
the private fultana. i 

SULTZBACH, or SuLTsBacu, a city | 
of Bavaria, thirty-two miles north of 
Ratifdon, fubject to the duke of Neuburg. 

SUM, suMMa, in mathematics, fignifies. 
the quantity that arifes from the addition 
of two or more magnitudes, numbers, 
or quantities together. See ADDITION. 
The fum of an equation is, whea the 
abfolute number being brought over to 
the other fide of the equation, with a 
contrary fign, the whole becomes equal 
to o: thus, the fum of the equation 
x3 me 1247 4-41 42, 8s x3 — 12 x7 4 
41xX—42—0. See EQUATION. 

SUMACH, rhus, and cotinus, in botany. 
See the article COTINUS, 
_The feeds, or berries, of the common 
fumach, are moderately aftringent; and 
have formerly been prefcribed in this in- 
tention, but are now unknown in the 
fhops. Their chief ufe, at prefent, is in 
the preparation of morocco, and other 
leather. See Morocco and LEATHER« 

SUMATRA, an ifland in the Eaft-indian 
ocean, fituated between 93° and 104° 
eaft Jong. and between 5° 30’ north lat. 
and 5° 30’ fouth lat. extending from 
north- weft to fouth-eaft, nine hundred 
miles long, and from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty broad. 

SUMEREIN, a town of lower Hungary, 
fifteen miles fouth of Prefburg, fubjeét 
to the houfe of Auftria. 

SUMMARY, in matters of literature, the 
fame with abridgment, See the article 
ABRIDGMENT, f 
Summary, however, is often ufed for a 
table of contents, placed at the beginning 
of hooks, to fhew the principal heads 
treated of therein, See Book. 

SUMMATORIUS caLcuLus,:in mas 
thematics, See the article CALCULUS. 

SUMMER, one of the feafons of the year, 
commencing in thefe northern regions 
on the day the fun enters Cancer, and 
ending when he quits Virgo. Or, more 
ftriétly and univerfally, the fummer bes 
gins on the day when the fun’s meridian 
diftance from the zenith is the leaft; and 
ends on the day, when his diftance is a 
mean betwixt the greateft and fmalleft. 
The end of fummer coincides with the 
beginning of winter. See SEASONS. 

SUMMER, In architecture, is a large ftone, 
the firft that is laid over columns and 
pilafters, in beginning to make a crofs 

vault; 
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vault; oritisthe ftone which, being laid 
laid over a piedroit or column, is hollowed 
to receive the firft haunce of a platband. 

SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of 
timber which being fupported on two 
ftone piers or pofts, ferves as a lintel to a 
door, window, &c, 

SUMMIT, the top or vertex of any body, 
. or figure; as of a triangle, cone, pyra- 
mid, @c. See TRIANGLE, CONE, &e. 
SuMmITS of flowers, the fame with the 
antherz, or apices. See ANTHERZ, 
SUMMONS, in law, a citing or calling a 
perfon to any court, to anfwer a com- 
plaint, or even to give in his evidence. 

© ‘There muft always be a fummons in real 
aétions, whereby the fheriff warns the 
party to appear at a day on the tenants 
Jand; alfo fourteen days before the re- 
turn, proclamation is to be made thereof, 
in order that the grand cape may iffue, 

SUMPTUARY Laws, leges fumptuarie, 
are laws made to reltrain excefs in ap- 
parel, coltly furniture, eating, &c. 

SUN, /o/, © in aftronomy, the great lu- 
minary which enlightens the world, and 
by its prefence, conftitutes day. See the 
articles Day and DIURNAL. 
The fun is the principal fource of heat 
upon the earth’s furface, and the confines 
of the earth and atmofphere : without 
this, fays Dr. Shaw, all the bodies upon 
our globe would doubtlefs grow fixed, 
yigid and lifelefs ; it being the folar heat 
that ftirs within them, as the main {pring 
of their actions ; cauling all the opera- 
tions in the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms; and hence alfo, the 
ocean and atmofphere continue in a 
fluid ftate. See Fire and Heat. 
Sir Ifaac Newton, in his optics, gives 
good reafons to fuppofe the fun and fixed 
ftars to be great earths vehemently hot ; 
whofe heat is conferved by the greatnefs 
of their bodies, and the mutual aétion 
and re-aétion between them and the light 
which they emit; and whofe parts are 
kept from fuming away, not only by 
their fixity, but alfo by the vaft weight 
and denfity of the atmofpheres incumbent 
on them, and every way ftrongly com- 
preffing them, and condenfing the vapours 
and exhalations which arife from them. 
The light feems to be emitted from the 
fun and fixed ftars (which probably are 
funs to other fyftems) much after the 


As the focal diftance 


To 3 the diameter of the image Ce = 0. 67 = 


So is the radius : 
To the fine of the angle 
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_of liquid fire all around, 


Then fay, 
CL—= 144 2.158362 
0.173925 
R = 90°o00o’= = 10,000000 
CLle= 00°s6'= = 7.667713 
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manner as iron, when heated to fuch a 
degree as to be juft going into fufion, by 
the vibrating motion of its parts, emits, 
with force and violence, copious ftreams 
Great bodies 
mutt preferve their heat longeft, and that, 
perhaps, in the proportion of their di- 
ameters, See the article STaR, 

The fun, then, may be conceived to be 
a huge body of fire, whence all the 
planets receive their light ; and by the 
emanation of whofe rays and beams of 
light, the whole fyftem of beings about 
us is illuminated and rendered vifible. 
In order to compute the diameter, and 
bulk, or folid content, of the fun, its 
diftance from the earth muft be firft — 
known by means of the horizontal pa- 
rallax ; to find which, aftronomers have | 
attempted a variety of methods, but 
have as yet found nene that will deter- 
mine it exactly: however, by many re- 
peated obfervations of Dr. Halley, it is 
found to be not greater than 12”, nor 
lefs than 9”. Wherefore 10 4” (the 
mean) has been fixed upon as near the | 
truth, but upon June the 6th 1761, dur- | 
ing a tranfit of Venus over the {un’s difk, © 
aftronomers had an opportunity of de- 
termining the fun’s horizontal parallax. 
with great exaétnefs, nay to within a five- 
hundredth part of the whole, according 
to a method pointed out by Dr. Halley ;/ 
and in confequence of obfervations made 
during that tranfit, the fun’s parallax has 
been determined at 8”, 69, See Phil, 
Tranf. vol. LIT, part II. p. 611. & 
feq. and Phil, Tranf. n° 348, abridged 
by Jones, vol. IV. See PaRaLLax. 
Suppofing, then, the fun’s horizontal pa- 
rallax to be 10”, its diftance will be 
found to be 82136014 britifh miles: 
and having a double convex lens, as L, 
(plate CCLXII. fig. 8.) whofe focus of 
parallel rays is at CD, 12 feet, or 144 
inches, diftant from itfelf : let this lens 
be fixed in the window fhutter of a 
darkened room, to receive the fun’s rays 
AL,.BL, which coming from the ex- 
treme parts of the fun’s body, and in- 
terfeéting each other in the center of the 
Jens, will determine the diameter of the 
fun’s image at CD ; which, being nicely 
meatured, will be found 13% of an inch 
the half of which is Ce=.°7. of an inch 
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‘Therefore, the whole angle CLD 
(= ALB) = 32’, which is the fun's 
pparent diameter, or that under which 
its diameter appéars to the eye. 
As the diftance of the image 
To its diameter 


Now {ince the diameter of any objeét and 
its fnages are proportional to their dif 
tances from the lens, the real diameter. 
may be found by the following analogy : 
CL 144 = 2.158362 
C D=1.34 = 0.127105 


So is the diftance of the fun LA = 82136014 = 7.914533 
Torthe fun’s diameter, AB= 764320 = 5.883276 


Hence the diameter of the fun is found 
to be 764,320 englifh miles; though by 
other computations, its diameter is found 
to be only 763,460 miles, and its diftance 
from our earth 81,000,000 of miles. See 
the articles DisTaNcE and DIAMETER, 
under the laft of which articles its leaf 
mean and greateft apparent diameters 
may be feen, both according to de la 
Hire and Hevelius. 
The quantity of matter in the fun, com- 
pared with that of the earth, bas already 
been taken notice of under EarTH, 
From what has there been faid, it fol- 
lows, that the common center of gravity, 
‘of the fun and jupiter, is nearly in the 
fuperficies of the fun ; of faturn and the 
fun a little within it. And by calculation 
it is found that the common center of gra- 
vity of all the planets cannot be more 
than the length of the folar diameter dif- 
tang from the center of the fun : this. com- 
mon center of gravity is proved to be at 
reft; and therefore, though the fun, by 
reafon of the various pofition of the plan- 
ets, may be moved every way, yet it can- 
not recede far from the common center of 
gravity. And this itis thought ought to 
be accounted the center of our world. 
See the articles COPERNICAN, SYSTEM, 
CENTER, Ge, 
By means of the folar fpots it hath been 
difcovered, that the fun revolves round 
his own axis, without moving (confider- 
ably) out of his place, in about twenty- 
five days. And that the axis of this 
motion is inclined to the ecliptic, in an 
angle of 87 degrees, 30 minutes, nearly, 
See MacuL# and FacuLez. 
The fun’s apparent diameter. being fen- 
fibly thorter in December than in June, 
as is plain and agreed from obferyation, 
the fun mutt be proportionably nearer to 
the earth in winter than in fwmmer; in 
the former of which feafons will be the 
perihelion, in the latter the aphelion : 
afid this is alfo confirmed by the earth’s 
moving fwifter in December tlian it doth 
in June. For fince, as Sir Tfaiac Newern 
hath demonftrated, the earth always de- 
{cribes equal areas in equal times, when- 
ever it moves fwiftery it mult needs- be 
Vou, IV, eee 


nearer to the fun. And for this reafon 
there are about eight days more from the 
fun’s vernal equinox to the autumnal, 
than from the autumnal to the vernal, 
For the apparent annual motion round 
the earth, fee the article EARTH. 
If you divide 360 degrees (i. ¢. the whole 
ecliptic) by the quantity of the folar year, 
it will quote 59 minutes 8 feconds, &c. 
which therefore is the quantity of the 
fun’s diurnal motion. And, if this 59 
minutes 8 feconds be divided by 24, you 
have the fun’s horary motion, which is 2 
minutes 28 feconds; and, if you will 
divide this laft by 60, you will have this 
motion in a minute, @¢. And this way 
are the tables of the fun’s mean motion, 
which you have in the books of aftrono- 
mical calculation, conftruéted. 
For eclipfes of the fun, cycle of the funy 
macule and facule of the fun, &c. fee 
EcuipseE, Cycie, &. 

SUN-FISH, mola, in ichthyology. See the 
article MoOLA. 
SUN-FLOWER, in botany. See the articles 
HELIANTHUS and HELIANTHEMUM, 
Dwarf SuUN-FLOWER, rudbeckia, in bo- 
tany. See RUDBECKIA. 

SUN-DEW, ros folis. See Ros. 

SUNDA-IsLANDs, thofe fituated near the 
{traits of Sunda, in the indian ocean 5 
the chief of which .are Borneo, Javay 
Sumatra, &c. See Borneo, &e. 

SUNDAY, or the Lorp’s-Day, a folemn 
f:ftival obferved by Chriftiang on the firft 
day of every week, in memory of our 
Saviour’s refurreéction. 
This is the principal‘and moft noted of 
the chriftian feftivals, and was obferved 
with great veneration in the antient 
church, from the time of the apoftles, 
who themfelves are often faid to have 
met on that day for divine fervice, Ht 
is likewife called the fabhath-day, as be- 
ing fubftituted in the room of the jewifh 
fabbath, See the article SABBATH, 
The antients retained the name Sunday, 
or dies folis, in compliance with the or- 
dinary forms of Speech, the firft day of 
tne week being fo called by the Romans, 
becaufe it was dedicated te the worflup. 
of the fun, 
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ii BeGdes that the moft folemn parts of the 
Biss * * ehriftian worfhip were always performed 
i on fundays, this day was diftinguifhed 
‘by a peculiar reverence and refpect ex- 
s_-* preffed towards it in the obfervation of 
+ fome fpecial laws and cuftoms. Among 


Bo thefe, we may reckon in the firlt place, 
; thofe imperial laws which fufpended all 
proceedings at law upon this day, ex- 
‘cepting only fuch as were of abfolute 
‘ neceflity, or eminent charity; fuch as 
the manumiffion of flaves, and the like. 
, Neither was it only the bufnefs of the 
Jaw, but all fecular and fervile employ- 
ments were fuperfeled upon this day, 
ftiil excepting acts of neceflity and mercy. 
Another thing which the chriftian laws 
took care of, to fecure the honour and 
dignity of the lord’s-day, was, that no 
ludicrous {ports or games fhould be fo’- 
lowed on this day; but all fuch recre- 
ations and refrefhments as tended to the 
prefervation or conveniency of life were 
‘allowed of; and therefore, funday was 
always a day of feafting, and it was not 
allowable to faft thereon, not even ia 
‘Lent. The great care and concern of 
the primitive Chriftians in the religious 
‘ obfervation cf the Jord’s-day, appears 
firft from their conftant attendance upon 
all the folemnities of public worthip, 
) from which nothing but ficknefs, im- 
prifonment, banifiment, or fome great 
*neceffity could detain them. Secondly, 
from their zeal in frequenting religious 
‘ affemblies on this day, even in times of 
the hottett perfecution, when they were 
often befet and feized in their meetings, 
and congregations, Thirdly, fronrtheir 
ftudious obtervations of thetr vigils or 
noéturnal affemblies that preceded the 
lord’s-day. Fourthly, from their eager 
‘attendance on fermons, in many places, 
twice upon this day, and their conftant 
reforting to evening prayers, where there 
‘ wasn>fermon. Lafly, from the fevere 
- cenfures infl.cted on thofe who violated 
‘the laws concerning the religious obfer- 
vation of this day, fuch perfons being 
 ufually punifhed with excommunicatisn, 
as appears from the apoftolica] coniti- 
tutions, and the canons of teveral coun- 
ceils, In the romifh breviary, and other 
offices, we meet with a difttoction of 
fundays, into thofe of the firft and fe- 
cond clais3 Sundays of the firit clafs 
are, Palmn-funday, Eafter-funday, A4- 
vent, Whitfunday, @c. thofe of the fe- 
cond clafs are the common fundays of 
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the year, See the articles PaLM-suKx- 
DAY, EASTER-SUNDAY, &c. 
By our laws, no pérfon is to do any 
wordly labour on this day, which is fet 
apart for the fervice and worthip of 
God, except works of neceflity and cha- 
rity, under the penalty of five fhillings. 
And if any perfon ery, or ¢xpofe to fale 
any wares, or goods on a Sunday, the 
fame will be forfeited to the poor, @c. 
the offender being convicted thereof be- 
fore a juftice of the peace, Gc, who is 
authorifed to caufe the penalties and for- 
feitures to be levied by diftrefs. Yet this 
extends not to dreffing of meat, nor to the 
crying or felling of milk in the morning or 
evening, or the felling of mackrel on that 
day. ‘Phe funday is nota day in law, 
fo that no procefs lies, or may be ferved 
thereon, except for treafon or felony, or 
onan efcape. A fale of goods, or con- 
tract made on a funday, is deemed void. 
For the funday-letter, or that letter of 
the alphabet which points out in the 
calendar the fundays throughout the 
year, fee DOMINICAL LETTER. 

SUNDERLAND, a port town of Dur- 
ham, frtuated on the German Sea, at 
the mouth of the river Ware, ten miles 
north eaft of Durham city. 

SUNDERLAND, or SUDERMANIA, aifpro- 
vince of Sweden, bounded by the Meller 
Lake, which divides it from Uplandia, 
on the north; by the Baltic Sea on the 
eaft; and by Gothland on the fouth and 
weft, 

SUNNEBERG, a town of Germany, in | 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- | 
quifate of Brandenburg, fituated fifty 
miles north-eaft of Berlin. 

SUNTGOW, a territory in the circle of 
the upper Rhine in Germany, bounded — 
by Alface on the north; by the river © 
Rhine, which divides it from the Brif- 
gow, on the ealt; by Switzerland on the © 
fouth, and by Franche-Compte on the 
welt, 

SUOVETAURILIA, -an antient roman 
facrifice, fo called becaule it confilted of 
a pig (/xs), a fheep, or rather ram (ovis) 
and a bull (taurus) They were all 
males, to denete the mafculine courage 
of the roman people, It was likewife 
called folitaurilia, becaufe the animals 
offered up were always (/olida) whole or 
uncut. 

SUPERBIPARTIENS. See Ratio. 

SUPERCARGO, a perfon employed by 
mer.hants to go a voyage, and overfee 

their 
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their cargo, or lading, and difpofe of it 
to the belt advantage. See the articles 
Carco, Factor, &c. 

SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye- 
brow, See the article EyE-BROWw. 

SUPERCILIUM, in the antient architecture, 

the uppermoit member of the corniche, 
called by the moderns corona, crown, or 
larmier. ; 
It is alfo ufed for a fquare member, under 
the upper tore in fome peteftals ; fome 
authors confound it with the»tore itfelf, 
See the article Tore. 

SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what 
a man does beyond his duty, or more 
than he was commanded to do, The 
Romanitts ftand up ftrenuouflly for works 
of fupererogation, and maintain, that the 
obfervance of evangelical councils is fuch. 
By means hereof, a ftock of merit is laid 
up, which the church has the difpofal of, 
and which fhe diltributes in indulgences 

- tofuch as need. The reformed church 
do not allow of any work of fuperero- 
gation, 

SUPERFETATION, /uper/etatio, in me- 
dicine, a fecond, or after conception, 
happening, when the mother, already 
pregnant, conceives of a later coition ; 
fo that. fhe bears at once two foetufes of 
unequal age and bulk, and is delivered 
of them at different times. We meet 
with inftances of fuperfetations in Hip- 
pocrates, Ariftotle, Du Laurens, &c. But 
they are faid to be much more frequent 
in hares and fows. Naturalifts hold, that 
female rats are frequently born with 

» young rats in their wombs ; and we are 
told of extraordinary inftances of this 
kind in the female part of the human 
fpeciés, by Bartholine, Mentzelius, and 
in the hiftory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, 

SUPERFICIAL content. See SuPER- 

_» Ficies, AREA, and MEASURING. 

SUPERFICIAL fourneau, in fortification, 
the fame with caiffon. See Caisson. 

SUPERFICIES, or SurFace, in geo- 
metry, a magnitude coofidered as having 
two dimenfions ; or extended in length 
and breadth, but without thicknefs or 
depth. In bodies, the fuperficies is all 
that prefents itfelf to the eye. A fuper- 
ficies is chiefly copfidered as the external 
part of a folid. When we {peak of a 

, furface fimply, and without any regard 
to body, we ufually call it igure. The 
feveral kinds of fuperficies are as follow. 
Rectilinear fuperficies, that comprehend- 


f 
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ed: between right lines; curvilinear fu- 
perficies, that comprehended between 
curve lines; plane fuperficies, is that 
which has no inequality, but lies evenly 
between its boundary lines; convex fu- 
perficies, is the exterior part of a fpheri- 
cal, or fpheroidical body; and a con- 
cave fuperficies, is the internal part of an 
orbicular or fpheroidical body. 

The meafure or quantity of a fuper- 
ficies, or furface, is called the area there- 
of, See AREa and MEASURE. 

The finding of this meafure, or area, is 
called the quadrature thereof. See the 
article QUADRATURE, 

To meature the furfaces of the feveral 


kinds of bodies, as {pheres, cubes, pa- | 
‘ralellepipeds, pyramids, prifms, cones, 


&c. See the article SPHERE, &e, 


Line of SUPERFICIES, a line ufually found 


on the fector, and Gunter’s fcale, the 
defcription and ufe whereof, fee under 
SecToR and GuNTER’S SCALE. , 


SUPERFINE, in themanufatories, a term 


ufed to exprefs the fuperlative finenefs cf 
a ftuff; thus a cloth, a camblet, &c. are 


faid to be fuperfine, when made of the: . 


fineft wool, &c. or when they are the 
fineft that can be made. The term is 
particularly ufed among gold or filver 
wire drawers, for the gold or filver wire, 
which after being drawn through an in- 
fii*ce number of holes, each lefs and !efs, 
is at length brought to be no bigger than 
an hair, ; 


SUPERINSTITUTION, fuperinflitutio, 


denotes an inititution upon another, as 
where AB is admitted.and inflituted tq 
a benefice upon one title, and C D is ad- 
mitted and inttituted on that of another, © 
the. french 
cuftoms, an officer who has the prime 
management and direction of the finanggs 
or revenues of the king, The term is 
alfo ufed for the firft officer of the quecn’s 
houfhold, who has the chief admini- 
ftration thereof. They have allo a fu- 
perintendant of the buildings, anfwering 
to the furveyor of the works among us, 
See the article SURVEYOR. 


SUPERINTENDANT alfo denotes an eccle- 


fiattical fuperior in feveral reformed 
churches, where epifcopacy is not ad- 
mitted, particularly among the Luther- 
ans in Germany, and the Calvinifts in 
fome other places. The fuperintendant 
is in effect little other than a bifhop, on.v 
his power is fomewhat more reftrained 
than thot of the diocefan bifhops. He 
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is the chief paftor, and has the dire&tion 
of all the inferior paftors within his: 
- --diftri& or diocefe. 
- SUPERIOR, or Supertour, fomething 
‘saited above another, or that has a right 
to command another, 
SUPERJURARE, was antiently a term 
ufed in our Jaw where a criminal en- 
deavoured to excufe himfelf by his own 
oath, or dy the oath of one or two wit- 
neffes; and the crime charged againft 
him was fo notorious, that he was con- 
viéted upon the oaths of many more 
witnefics ; this was termed fuperjurare. 
SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, one of 
the three “degrees of comparifon, being 
that infleion of nouns-adjefive that 
ferves to augment and heighten their fig- 
nification, and thews the quality of the 
thing denoted to be in the highelt de- 
gree. See the articles COMPARATIVE, 
Positive, and COMPARISON. 
In englith, the fuperlative is ufually 
formed by the addition ef ef to the 
pofitive, as richef, greatef, @c, and 
frequently by prefixing of moff, as moft 
rich, moft great, Be. 
SUPERNUMERARY, fomething over 
and above a fixed number, In feveral 
of the offices are fupernumerary clerks, 
to be ready on extraordinary occafions, 
There are alfo fupernumerary furveyors 
of the excife, to be ready to fupply va- 
edncies when they fall; thefe have but 
half-pay. In mufic, the fupernumerary, 
called, by the Greeks proflambanomenos, 
is the loweft of the chords of their 
fyftem, anfwering to a, mi, fa, of the 
loweft o€tave of the moderns, See the 
article DIAGRAM. 
SUPERONERATIONE pPastur&, in 
Jaw, a judicial writ which lies againft a 
perfon that is impleaded in the county- 
qcourt, for furcharging of a common 
with his cattle, in a cafe where he was 
formerly impleaded for it ip the fame 
court, and the caufe is removed into 
one of the courts at Weftminiter. 
SUPERPARTICULAR, y 
SUPERPARTIENS,  § S¢¢ Ratro, 
SUPER-PRACROGATIVA REGcIs, in 
Jaw, a writ that formerly lay againft the 
king's widow, for marrying without a 
licev se. 
SUPER-PURGATION, — dbypercathra/s, 
" in medicine, an exceffive over-violent 
purging, the ufual effects of colliquat- 
ing, corroiive and ftimulating medi- 
cines. In the beginning of this diforder, 
@ yery thin matter is evacuated: but affer- 


wards, when the relaxation and-aper-  - 
ture of the veffels are incréafed, the ne- 
cefflary humours are difcharged ; there is 
firft an excretion of yellow bile, then of 
phlegm, then of black bile, and laft of 
all blood. See the article FLux,,. 
Thofe who labour under a fuperpurga- 
tion, muft be treated with frigtions of. 
the fkin, and a warm bath, drinking 
. before they bathe thin, red, or yellow. 
wine, for fuch is eafieft of diftribution, 
with fops of bread, and pomegranates. 
If the evacuation continues, let the 
limbs be bound-in fuch a manner, that 
the bandage may be carried from the | 
upper to the lower parts, Exhibit alfo 
a {mall quantity of theriaca, to be taken 
with the fleth of vipers, or for want of 
that, croches of theriaca, or troches of 
feeds, and of the antidote called phi- 
lonium. Cupping-glaffes may alfo be 
applied to the ftomach, and cataplafms 
ef polenta and mulfum; after which, 
you may ufeaftringent epithems, but the 
greateft relief is had from fri€tions of 
the whole body, and potable remedies. 
The patient fhould keep himfelf from 
cold air, or what is very warm. If the 
evacuation ftill continues, the aforefaid 
cataplafms fhould be applied, and ob- 
tundents injected in clyfters, fuch as the 
fat of goole, fweet wine, oil of Spike, 
and the like. 
SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS. See the 
article RATIO. 
SUPERSCAPULARIS InFERIOR, in ana- © 
tomy, the fame with infrafpinatus. See 
the article INFRASPINATUS, 
SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, is the © 
fame with fupra(pinatus. See the article — 
SUPRASPINATUS. ‘ 
SUPERSEDEAS, in law, according to — 
Fitzherbert, is a wit which lies in divers 
cafes, and in general] fignifies a command 
to ftay fome of the ordinary proceedings 
in law, which, on good eaufe fhewn, ought 
not to proceed, It is likewife ufed for 
flaying of an execution after a writ of 
error is allowed, and bail put in, but 
not before bail is given, in cafe there be 
a judgment upon verdié, or by default 
in debt, @c. A fuper(edeas is alfo granted 
by the court for fetting afide an errone- 
ous judicial procefs, &¢c. And a prifoner 
may be thereby difcharged upon entering 
his appearance, and on the plaintiff's - 
not filing a declaration againft him. For 
this writ is as good a caufe to difcharge 
the perfon, as the firlt procefs is to arrett 
him. There is a further writ of fmper- 
See A. so" fedeas, 
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‘fedeas,- where an audita querela is fued, 
and in cafes of furety of thepeace, when 
one is already bound to the peace in 
chancery, or elfewhere. 
SUPER-STATUTO DE ARTICULIS 
CLERI, in law, “a writ that lies againit 
the fheriff, or other officer that diffrains 
in the king’s highway, or in the lands 
antiently given to the church, 

SUPER-STATUTO FACTO POUR SENE- 

| SCHAL ET MARSHAL DE ROY, &c.a 

writ which lies againft the fteward or 

marfhal, for holding plea of freehold in 
his court, or for trefpafs, or contracts not 
| made within the king’s houfhold. 

'SUPER-STATUTO VERSUS SERVANTES 
ET LABORATORES, a writlying againft 
a perfon who keeps another perfon’s fer- 
vant departed from his fervice, contrary 
to law. 

SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, 
or religion, wrong diretted, or con- 
dufted.  - 

SUPERVISOR, a furveyor, or overfeer. 

See the article SURVEYOR, Ge. 

It was formerly, and ftill remains a 


a fupervifor of a will, to fee that the 
executors thereof do punttually obferve 
and perform the fame, 

Supervifor formerly was ufed for fur- 
veyor of the highways. There are like- 
wife certain officers of the excife, who 
are called fupervifors, on account of 
their having the fupervifing and infpect- 
ing of the books, &¢c. of the inferior 
officers belonging to that branch of the re- 
venue, to prevent their negleé& of duty. 

SUPINATION, in anatomy, the aétion 
of a fupinator-mufcle, or the motion 
whereby it turns the hand fo as that the 
palm is lifted up towards heaven, See 
the next article. 

SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomina- 
tion given to two mufcles of the arm, the 
one called the fupinator longus, the other 
the fupinator brevis, both ferving to turn 
the palm of the hand upwards, The 
firft has its origin from the exterior fpine 
of the humerus, and its termination at 
the lower end of theradius; the fecond 
rifes from the upper part of the ulna, and 
is inferted into the upper part of the 
radius, which it totally furrounds and 
inclofes. This laft mufele may alfo be 
of ufe in the bending of the cubit. 

SUPINE, in latin grammar, part of the 
Conjugation of a verb, being a verbal 
fubfantive of the fingular number, and 
fhe fourth declenfion, = 
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There are two kinds of fupines; one, 


cuftom among fome perfons, to appoint. 


uP *. 
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called the firft iupine, ending in um, of 


the accufative cafe, is always of an aétive - 


fignification, and marks a motion, ‘as 
abiit deambulatum ; the other, called the 
laft fupine, and ending‘in uw, of the ab- 
lative cafe, is of a paffive fignification, 
and is governed by fubftantives or ad- 
jeftives, as, facile diffu, &c. 
SUPPLE, to fupple a hore in the ma- 
nege, is to make him bend his neck, 
fhoulders, and fides, and to render ald 
the parts of his body more pliable. 
SUPPLEMENT of az arch, in geometry, 
or trigonometry, is the eo of de- 
grees that it wants of being an entire fe- 
micircle ; as a complement, fignifies what 
an arch wants of being a quadrant. See 
the article COMPLEMENT. 
SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, 
an appendage to a book, to fupply what 
is wanting therein. 
SUPPLICAVIT, in law, a writ that 


iffues out of the court of chancery for 


taking furety of the peace, where a per- 
fon is in danger of receiving fome bodily 
hurt from another. It is direéted to the 
juttices of the peace and theriff of the 
county, and is grounded on the ftatute 
1, of Edward III. which appoints, that 
certain perfons fhall be appointed by the 


lord-chancellor to take care of the peace. - 


In order to fue out this writ, the party 
requiring it firft goes before one of the 
mafters in chancery and makes oath, 
that he does not defire the fame out of 
any malice, but purely for his own fafety, 
and the fecurity of his perfon; “upon 
which the mafter will make out a war- 
rant, ordering the writ to be made out 
by one of the clerks of the fix clerks 
office, after which the writ muft be de- 
livered to the fheriff to have his warrant 
thereon for arrefting the party, Gc. 
SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term ape 
plied to the uppermoft quarters of a 
fhield when divided into feveral quarteys, 
thefe feeming as it were fupported or 
fuftained by thofe below. The chief jg 
faid to be fupported when it is of two 
colours, and the upper colour takes up 
two thirds of it, In this cafe it is fup- 
ported bythe colour underneath, 
SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an 
aichievement placed by the fide of the 
fhield, and feeming to fupport or hold 
up the fame. Supporters are chiefly 
figures of beafts : figures of human crea- 
tures, for the like purpofe, are properly 
called tenants. Some make another dif- 
ference 
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when the fhield fs borne by a fingle 
‘animal, it is called tenant; when by 
‘two, they are called fupporters. The 
figures of things inanimate fometimes 
placed afide of efcutcheons, but not 
touching or feeming to bear them, though 
fometimes called fupporters, are more 
properly cotifes. See the articles Te- 
NANT and COTICE. 

* ‘The fupporters of the britith arms are a 
Jion A an unicorn : thofe of the french 
arms areangels, &c. See ARMS. 

In England, none under the degree of a 
banneret are allowed fupporters, which 
arereftrained to thofe called the high no- 
bility, The Germans permit none but 

* princes and noblemen of rank to bear 
‘them; byt among the French the ufe 
of them is more promifcuous, 

SUPPOSITION, in mufic, the ufing two 
fucceffive notes of equal value as to time, 
one of which, being’ a difcord, fuppoles 
the other a concord, See HARMONY. 
The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obferves, 
is to be always full on the accented part 
of the meafure or bar, and void of dif- 
cords; yet here difcords, by proper refo- 
lution and preparation, are even neceffary 
on the unaccented part of the meafure. 
Difcords, by conjoint degrees, may pafs 
without much offence, and it is not there 
required thatthe harmony be fo complcte 
as on the accented part, This tranfient 

‘-ufe of difcords, followed by concords, 
makes what the French call fuppofition. 
‘There are feveral kinds of fuppofition, 
‘The firft is when tlie principal parts pro- 
ceed gradually from concord to difcord, 
and from difcord to concord ; the inter- 
vening difcord ferving only as a tranfition 
to the following concord. Another kind 
is when the parts do not proceed gradu- 

* from the difcord to the concord, but 

efeend to it by the interval of a third. 

A third kind, like the fecond, is when 

the rifing tothe difcord is gradual, but 

the defcending from it to the following 
concord, is. by the diftance of a fourth. 

A fourth kind, very different from all 

the reft, is when the difcords fall on the 

accented part of the meafure, and the 
rifing to it is by the interval of a fourth: 
in which cafe it is abfolutely neceflary to 
follow it immediately by a gradual de- 

{cent into a concord that has juft been 

heard. before the harmony to make the 

preceding difcord pats without offence, 
and only feem a tranftion to the concord. 
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» ference between tenant and fupporter: SUPPOSITORY, /uppoftorium, in phars 


_ times lubricated with oil or butter, that 


SUP 


macy, a kind of medicated cone, or ball, 
which is introduced to the anus for open- | 
ing the belly, Suppofitories are ufually 
made of foap, fugar, alum, or a piece 
of tallow-candle, about the length of a 
man’s thumb and the breadth of a finger, 
though they may be made fmaller for 
children, and fometimes a little thicker 
for adults. Suppofitories are fometimes | 
compounded of ingredients adapted to 
the difeafe and circumftances of the pa- | 
tient, as of honey, falt, powder of © 
aloes, colocynthia, and the like. Ifone | 
fuppofitory does not occafion a ftoo}, it 
mult be followed by another ftronger | 
one; and if that does not fucceed, the | 
repetition muft be continued till the effect 
required is produced. ‘They are fome- | 


they may be introduced with greater 
eafe. Some ule a lozenge of fugar, ora 
piece of thin linen cloth rolled up withy 
a little Jard or falt-butter, which greatly 
loofens the belly. For ulcers of the 
reClum, the beft fuppofitories are made 
of honey of rofes, powder of maftich and 
myrrh, or of colophony. ‘The ftronger 
fuppofitories, which are compofed of 
acrid and ftimulating ingredients, are 
advantageoufly ufed in promoting a difh- | 
cult birth, if the infant be in a natural 
pofition ; and alfo for expelling the fe- 
cundines when they are tenacioufly re~ 
tained in the uterus. In exhibiting them 
the patient fhould be put in’ the fame — 
pofure as in giving a clyfter, and the 
fuppofitory mult be gently thru(t up the 
anus with the finger. 


SUPPRESSION, in law, the extin&tion — 


or annihilating of an office, right, rent, 
or the like. 


SUPPRESSION, in grammar and rhetoric, 


denotes an omiffion of certain words ina 
fentence, which yet are neceflary to full 
and perfe&t conftru€tion; as, ‘‘ I come — 
from my father’s ;” that is, ** from my 
father’s. houfe,”’ 
Suppreffion is a figure of fpeech very fre= _ 
quent in our language, chiefly uled for 
brevity and elegance: Some rules re- 
lating thereto are as follow; 1. When- 
ever a word comes to be repeated in a 
fentence oftener than once, it is to be fup- 
preffed. ‘Thus we fay, ‘* This is my 
matter’s horfe,” not ‘* This horfe is my 
mafter’s horfe,” 2. Words that are ne- 
ceflarily fupplied may be {uppreffed : and 
3+ All words that ufe and cuftom fyp- — 
preis © 
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prefs in other languages, are alfo to be 
fuppreffed in Englith, unlefs there be 
particular reafons for the contrary. 
Suppreffion is alffo a figure in fpeech 
whereby a perfon in rage, or other di- 
fturbance of mind, fpeaks not out all he 
means, but fuddenly breaks off his dif- 
~ courfe. Thus the gentleman in Terence, 
extremely incenfed againft his adverfary, 
accofts him with this abrupt faying, 
‘* Thou of all.” The excels of his in- 
dignation and rage choaked the paflage 
of his voice, and would not fuffer him 
to utter the reft. But in thefe cafes, 
though the difcourfe is not complete, the 
meaning is readily underflood, and the 
evidence of the thought eafily fupplies the 
' defe&t of words, Suppreffion fometimes 
proceeds from modelty and fear of utter- 
ing any word of ill and offenfive found. 
SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is generally 
ufed for a retention of urine or the men- 
fes, See the article Dysury, IscHury, 
MENsES, &c. 

SUPPRESSIONIS 1Gnts, a fire of* fup- 
preflion, aterm ufed in chymiftry to ex- 
prefs fuch an application of fire to any 
fubjeét that it fhall at once act upon it, 
both above and below, in the fame man- 
ner. The ufual way of giving this heat 
is by covering the veffe] in which the in- 
gredients are put with fand, and then 
laying hot coals upon that, fo that they 
may heat through the fand downwards, 

SUPPURATION, in medicine and fur- 
gery, the fecond way wherein an inflam- 


mation terminates, being a converfion of ' 


the infpiffated blood and the foft adjacent 
parts, as the veffels and fat into pus, or 
matter ;, which diforder, when it has not 
yet found an opening, is generally called 
an abicefs. See INFLAMMATION, Ab- 
SCESS, PHLEGMON, TUMOUR, @&c, 
The belt cure of an inflammation is by 
refolution or difperfion: but when this 
is out of the power of the furgeon or 
phylician to effect, and when tumours and 
phlegmons fhew a tendency to fuppura- 
tion, all the refolving and difperfing 
medicines muft be laid afide, and great 
care muft be taken to forward the matu- 
rity of the inflammation ; that is, to 
convert the ftagnated blood into laudable 
matter; then to give adifcharge or vent 
to this f(uppurated matter; afterwards to 
cleanfe the part ; and finally to incarn and 
heal it. Sve the articles DisPERSION, 
ULcEr, WounpD, &c, 

In general, fuppuration is to he pro- 
‘moted by fuch of the emollient medicines 
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as obftruct the pores of the fkin, as fats, 
cils, and glutinous. medicines ; as alfo 
the fharp, pungent, and in fome degree 
cauftic medicines, which may be ufed in 
form of cataplafms or plafters, But to be 
more particular, fuppurating medicines, | 
befides thofe already enumerated under 
abfcefs, &c, are the fats of a goofe, of a 
dog, of a man, of a viper, and of a 
bear ; pigeon and cow-dung; bran, 
yea, herrings, leeches, melilot, to- 
bacco, oil, burgundy pitch, common- 
pitch, rofin, deer-fuet, ox-fuet, theep- 
fuet, and frankincenfe. Thefe medi- 
cines, either alone or compounded, are 
to be applied hot to the part, and the ap- 
plication frequently repeated, till the 
matter within is found to be fufficiently 
ripened by the foftnefs and whitenefs of 
the tumour: but when the abfcefs is 
fmall, it is fufficient and more convenient 
to apply fome of the ripening plafters, as 
diachylon, with the gums, or the like, 
till the fuppuration is perfected. 
A ripening cataplafm from the London 
difpenfatory, is as follows ; Take of figs, 
four ounces; yellow bafilicum ointment, 
one ounce; galbanum ftrained, half an 
ounce : beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occafionally dropping in fome fpirit 
of wine, or ftrong ale; then carefully 
mix them with the ointment firft iquified 
along with the galbanum. And a ripen- 
ing plafter from the Edinburgh difpenfa~ 
tory is this, Take of gum-plafter, an 
ounce anda half; burgundy-pitch, half 
an ounce : boil them together. 
In general, itis to be obferved, that fup- 
purative medicines are fuch as by the adti- 
vity and warmth of their parts are able to 
penetrate the pores, and mix with and rari- 
fy any obftruéted matter, fo that it may be 
rendered fit to difcharge, upon laying open 
the part by a cauftic or incifion. Now, 
in many inftances, as the matter by 
means rarifies and grows more fluid, the 
refluent blood is apt to wafh it back into 
the common mafs, which fometimes is of 
that natare as to do a great deal of mif- 
chief; or by making it take up more 
room upon its rarefaétion, occafions it 
more to diftend the parts in which it is- 
contained, whereon a, fenle of pain is 
excited, and thereby a greater concourle 
of fluid, and confequently a needlefs in- 
creafe of the tumour; fo that medicines 
under this denomination require to be in 
the hand of fuch as are fo well acquainted 
with the mechani{m of the animal ceecono- 
my as to be able to apply them tothe beft 
d ‘advantage, 
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advantage, and know how to avoid the 
hazards which may arife from their abufe. 
Nor are internal remedies to be ne- 
gleéted in order to further a fuppura- 
tion, efpecially when the tumours are 


Yarge and of confequence. In thefe cafes, . 


when the blood moves too flowly, which 


may be known by the pulfe, the patient. 


muft be allowed to eat meat, and mut 
take fuch medicines as are warm and fti- 
mulating, by means of which, and by 
the increafed motion of the blood, the 
infpiffated particles contained in the 
fmaller veffels will be the more eafily 
converted into matter. Strong broths 
are very proper for this purpofe, as alfo 
the ufe of wine, or ale, in moderation ; 
and venite-treacle, diafcordium, and 
the confe&tion of alkermes, are to be 
the medicines taken three or four times a 
day, and medicated teas made of faun- 
ders-wood, faffafrafs, or cinnamon. But 
on the contrary, when the motion of the 
blood is too violent, and the heat too 
great, cooling medicines are to be given, 
fuch as the thin and watery drinks, the 
fub-acid medicines, and nitre: bleeding 
in a fmall quantity is alfo often neceffary 
in this cafe. But when the conftitution 
is found, and the blood’s motion regular, 
the ufe of internal medicines to promote 
fuppuration is trifling, and may be alto- 
gether rejected. 

SUPPURATIVES, or SuppurRATING 
MEDICINES, fuch as promote fuppura- 
tion, See the preceding article. 


SUPPURATION. See CompuTaTION, 


SUPRACOSTALES, or LeEvaToreEs 
COSTARUM, in anatomy, mutcles ferv- 
ing to refpiration; being among thofe 
that dilate the thorax for that end, and 
therefore reckoned among the dilatatores, 
See the article DILATATORES. 

“hefe mufcles are of two kinds, being 
diftinguifhed from their figures into fhort 
and long. The fhort ones are twelve 
on each fide ; they have their origin from 
the tranfverfe procefles of eleven verte- 
bre of the back, and of one that is in 
the lower one of the neck, and they are 
inferted into the hinder part of the ribs, 
The long fupracoftales are three ot four : 
their origin isthe fame from the feventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebrae, and 
their end in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth ribs.. 

SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a per- 
fon who holds that God, without any 
regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has-refolved, by an eternal decree, to 
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SUPRASPINATUS, 


fave fome and damn others. Thefe are 
alfo called antelapfaries, and are op« 
pofed to fublapfaries and infralapfaries. 
in anatomy, a 
mufcle thus called from its flefhy origi- 
nation at the upper end of the bafis of 
the fcapula above the fpine, to the upper 
part whereof it is conneéled, as alfo to 
the fuperior edge of the fcapula, whence | 
marching along the upper interfcapulum, 
or thin part of the fcapula, which it fills, 
it paffes under the acromium and articu- 
Jation of the humerus. It helps to lift 
the arm upwards, 


SUPREMACY, in our polity, the fupe- 


riority or fovereignty of the king over 
the church as well as ftate, whereof he is 
eftablifhed head, See the article Kinc. | 
The king's fupremacy was at firlt eftab- | 
lithed, or, as others fay, recovered, by 
king Henry VIII. in 1534, after break- 
ing with the pope. It is fince confirmed 
by feveral canons, as well as by the arti- 
cles of the church, and is paffed into an 
oath which is required as a neceflary qua- | 
lification for all offices and employments 
both in church and ftate, from perfons to 
be ordained, from the members of both 
houfes of parliament, &c. 


SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or flefhy 


part of the leg. The word is alfo ufed 
by fome for the fibula. See FipuLa. 


SURAT, a city and port-town of hither — 


India, in the province of Guzurat, or 
Cambaya, fituated on the river Tapte, 
ten miles ealt of the Indian-fea: in eaft 
long. 72° 20’, north lat. 21° 30’, 


SURBATING, among farriers, 1s when — 


the fole of a horfe’s foot is worn, bruifed, © 
or {poiled by beating the hoof againft the 
ground in travelling without thoes, or — 
going in hot fandy lands, or witha fhoe — 
that hurts the fole, lies too flat to it,’ or 
the like. Sometimes alfo it happens by 
over-riding a horfe while young, before 
his feet are hardened; and fometimes by — 
the hardnefs of the ground and high 
lifting his feet. The figns hereof are his 
halting on both fore-legs, and going — 
ftifly, and creeping as if half foundered. 
Inthe general, there is nothing better for — 
furbated feet than tar melted into the 
foot, or vinegar boiled with foot to the 
confiftence of a broth, and put into the — 
foot boiling hot, with hurds over it, and 

fplints to keep it in. : 


SURCHARGE, the fame with overcharge, 


and whatever is above that which ts jult 
and right. Surcharge of the foreft or a 
commen, is when a commoner puls more 

'  beafte © 


psig ©. SB Mei es i 
_ beaftsin the foreft or common than he 

"has a right to do. 

SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the 
clergy of the church of England ufuaily 
tie their caffock. Sze GirDLE, 

SURCOAT, a coat of arms ‘to be worn 

over the body armour, See the article 
Coat of arms. 
The furcoat is properly a loofe thin taffa- 
ty-coat, with arms embroidered or paint- 
edn it, fuch as is worn by heralds: 
antiently alfo ufed by military men over 
their armour, to dittinguifh themfelves 
by. 

SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants, 
a word ufed to exprefs that part of the 
branching of the ribs of a leaf, which is 
of a middle kind betwixt the great middle 
riband the {malleft reticular ramilications, 
The middle rib is by the writers on thefe 
fubje&ts called petiolum.: The firit divi- 
fion that go off Jaterally from thefe are 
called rami, or branches; the next divi- 
fion of thefe into more minute ones, fur- 
culi; ‘and the fina] divarications of thefe 
into the reticular work that fpreads itfelf 
over the whole leaf, capillamenta. See 
the article PETiIOoOLUM, @&c. 

SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes 

any number or quantity that 1s incom- 
menf(urable to unity: otherwife called an 
irrational number or quantity. 
The fquare roots of al] numbers, except 
¥, 4,9) 16, 25, 36,49, 64, 81, B00, 
I21, 144, @c. (which are the {quares of 
the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, 45 5, 6, 75 
8,9, 10, 11, 12, &c.) are incommen{ur- 
ables: and after the fame manner the 
cube roots of all numbers but of the 
cubes of 1,2, 3, 4, 5,6; @e. are incom- 
menfurables: and quantities that are to 
one another in the proportion of fuch 
numbers, mult alfo have their {quare- 
yoots, or.cube roots, incommenfurable. 

' The'roots, therefore, of fuch numbers, 
heing incommenfurable, are exprefled by 
placing the proper radical: fign ever 


2 2 2 2 
them ; thus, /2,./33 WATE Ar &e, 
exprefs numbers incommenfurable with 
unity, However, though’ thefe numbers 
are’-incommen{urable -themlelvés with 
ubnty, yet they are commeoturable, ia 
power with it ; becaufe their powers are 
integers, that is, multiples. of. unity. 
‘They may alfo be commenfurable fome- 


2 -~ 
‘times with one’ another, ‘4s the 743 and 


a A 


2 
ioe 2; becaufe they are to one another as 


2 to 1: and when they have a common 
Vor V\ 
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meafure, as, /2 is the common meafure 


of both; then their ratio is reduced to 
an expreflion in the Jeaft terms, as that 
of commenfurable quantities, by divid- 
ing them by their greatef{ common mea- 
fure, This common meafure is found 
as in commenfurable quantities, only 
the root of the common mealure is to 


be made their common divifor: thus 


AL2 /18a 
= 2, a0 

Mei, /4 d a 

A rational quantity may be reduced to 
the form of any given furd, by raifing 
the quantity to the power that is deno- 
minated by the name of the furd, and 


then fetting the radical fign over it: thus 
2 3 4 5 n 
a=VexV/asmVJatazJ/asHYa", 


3 4 5 
and 4=v 16 = 64= 0/256 = V7 1024 


= v4" 

As furds may be confidered as powers 
with fraétional exponents, they are re- 
duced to others of the fame value that 
fhall have the fame radical &gn, by re- 
ducing thefe fractional exponents to frac. 
tions having the fame value and a com- 
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mon denominator. Thus sa—@%, 

m z Im 1 n 

and , aa”, and-=-—,— = —, 

4 nm m nin 

4 m é 

and therefore / 4 and |, a, reduced. to 

nm 


the fame radical fign, become 4g” and 
nm ~ 


Van. If you are to reduce sf 3 and 
/. 2 to the fame denominator, confider 
7, 3as equal to 3% and vy, 2-as equal to 
az, whofe indices reduced to a common 


. a 3 a 
denominator, you have 3 4=73°, and 2 $ 
2 6 


ok i and confequently, ¥ 3'= y 3% 
3 6 6 


6 
mv 27, and f z= W224; fothat 


‘ z 34 5 
the propofed furds Y 3 and / z, are re- 
ie Poe res 


duced, to other equal furds ./ 27 and / 4, 
having a common radical fgn. 

Surds of the fame rational quantity are 
multip ied by. adding their exponents, 


and divided by fubtracting them ; thus, 
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If the furds are of different rational 


n n 
quantities, as V a> and J/ 3, aud ser 
the fame fign, multiply thefe rationa 
quantities into one another, or divide 
them by one another, and fet the com- 
mon radical fign over their produét or 


7 a a 
: Tho fps 2H3- 
quotient. Thus, / a? X BB =V a*b55 
. m m 
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If furds have not the fame radical fign, 
reduce them to fuch as fhall have the 
fame radical fign, and proceed as before ; 


m ” Be / an 
6/2 Xi/ 8= fata; x a, 3 

Vx 
. aX /4=2?x et i= 
VA , eit tia i a= 


6 
V2 x4 * =V 8X16 = V1285 
3 
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Ty ind ot 
4/2. Vf the furds have any rational 
cocfficients, their product or quotient mott 
ight 2 % 


be prefixed; thus,243x 547 6= 10 VA 
x8. The powers of furds are found as the 
powers of their quantities, by multi- 
plying their exponents by the index. of 
the power required ; thus the Square of 


742 i823 * = 13=, /4, the cube of 
AZIS35 =i 4 S45 thE Gude o 


boii 
5g 8 stains: Or you 
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dical fign; unlefs the index of that power 


sf 4 gt. 42 Papa 6 
% = hie Br hoe 


is equal to the name of the furd, or a 
multiple of it, and in that cafe the power | 
of the furd becomes rational. Evolu- | 
tion is performed by dividing the frac- | 
tion, which is the exponent of the furd, 
by the name of the root required, Thus 


Bs 3 
the fquare root of ¥/ at is / a? 
6 
mt 


m 
The furd / a%x—a\/ x; and, in 
like manner, if a power of any quantity 
of the fame name with the {urd divides — 
the quantity under the radical fign with- 
out a remainder, as here a” divides a@x, | 
and 25 the fquare of 5, divides 75 the 
2 


quantity under the fign in J 75 with- | 
out a remainders then place the root of | 
that power rationally before the fign, — 
and the quotient under the fign, and thus | 
the furd will be reduced to amore fimple | 

oe 


Ty 

expreffion. Thus 4/ 15. 5433 4/48 | 
2 2 3 BP eckticey 

=W 3X 16=4V 35 V 81=/27X3 


—3v 3: 
When furds are reduced to their leaft ex- 
preffions, if they have the fame irrati- — 
onal part, they are added or fubtraéted, 
by adding or fubtraéting their rational © 
coefficients, and prefixing the fum or 
difference to the common irrational part. 
2 2 : 

Thus, wv 75 +4/ 48=5e/ 3tav/ 3=9 
VE V 81+ 24=3 7 3447 3=5 
VJ 357 150 542=54/ 6—31/ 62 
/ 3 of A xt, bx maxtby/x 
= 44 bx x. | 
Compound furds are fuch as confift of 
two or more joined together; the fimple - 
furds are commenfurable in power, and 
by being multiplied into themfelves, give 
at length rational quantities ; yet com- 
pound furds multiplied into themfelves, — 
commonly give ftill irrational produéts, 
But, when any compound furd is pro- — 
poled, there is another compound furd 
which, multiplied into it, gives a rational — 
produét,. Thus if ./ a+4/ ) were pro- 
poled, multiplying it by ./ a4 4, 
the produét wil! be a— é. 

The inveftigation of that furd, which 
multiplied into the prepofed furd, gives 


a rational produét, is made ealy by three 
theorems, delivered by Mr, Maciausin, 
ig 


| 


“re. 30% , << bon 


mo U 
in his Algebra, p. x09, feq. to which we 
refer the curious. 

This operation is of ufe in reducing furd 
expreffions to more fimple forms. Thus 
fuppofe a binominal furd divided by afo- 

2 z 2 


ther, as / 20-+4/ 12, by4/ 5—v/ 3, 
the quotient might be expreficd by 


J 20+ 12 
W/ Bos 
preffed in @ more fimp'e form, by multi- 
plying both numerator and denominator, 
by that furd, which multiplied into the de- 
nominator, gives a rational product; thus, 


af 20+F4/ 12 of 204+/ i Ce 
V gel 3 V5V3 VS 5t/3 
a/ Ta+20/ 6046 164+2/ 60__ i 


— 2 

2f ay: To do this generally, fee Mac- 
lautin, lib. cit. p. 113. 

When the fquare root of a furd is re- 
quired, it may be found, nearly, by ex- 
traéting the root of a rational quantity 
that approximates to its value. ‘Thus to 
find the fquare root of 3424/2, firft 
calculate 4/2—=1,41421. Hence 342 
4/2 5,82842, the root of which is 
found to be nearly 2,4rqgz1. é 
In like manner we may proceed with 
any other propofed root. And if the 
index of the’ root, propofed to be ex- 
trated, be great, a table of logarithms 


7 13 

may be ufed. Thus VY S+/ 17 may 

be moft conveniently found by loga- 

rithms. 

Take the logarithms of 17, divide it by 

133 find the number correfponding to 

the quotient ; add this number to 5; find 

the logarithm of the fum, and divide it 
by 7, and the number correfponding to 
this quotient will be nearly equal to 
7 13 

St4/ 17- 

But it is fometimes requifite to exprefs 

the roots of furds exaétly by other furds. 

Thus, in the firft example, the fquare 

root of 3-+24/2 is 14+,/2: for 1+,/2X 

Tf t@mit2/2z+2=34+2/2. 

For the method of performing this, the 

curious may confult Mr, Maclaurin’s 

Algebra, p. 115, feq. where alfo rules 

| for trinomisls, &c. may be found, 

SURDESOLID, or SuRsotip. See the 
article SURSOLID. 

SURETY, in law, generally fignifies the 
fame with bail. See the article Bai. 
There is alfo a furety of the peace, 
whereby a perfon, in danger of hurt from 


But this might be ex- 


SURFACE, or SUPERFICIES. 


bal 
. 
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another, is fecured by a bond or recog” 
nizance of the offending party, and his 
fureties entered into to the king, and taken 
by a- competent judge of record, &e. 
See the 
article SUPERFICIES. 


SURFEIT, in medicine, a ficknefs 


roe 
ceeding from the fenfation of a load at 
the ftomach, ufvally attended with erup- 
tions, and fometimes with a fever. 
Surfeits may be caufed, fays Dr, Shaw, 
1. By voracity ; from whence the fto- 
mach and inteftines are overcharged, di- 
gellion weakened, and the chyle render- 
ed crude or vifcid, and the blood ¢or- 


rupted, If what was thus devoured — 


were high feafoned or inflammatory, or 
happened to lie long in the body, it is fup- 
poled to caufe a fever alfo. 2. By drink- 
ing of fmall liquors in hot weather, or 
when the body is heated by exercife ; 
which, perhaps, chills the fluids, and 
gives a check to perfpiration; from 
whence alfo may arife a fever and erup- 
tions. Summer fruits likewife, as cue 
cumbers, apples, cherries, @c, may have 
the fame effect. 3. By too great exer- 
cife or heat, whence the fluids are rari- 
fied and thrown into too rapid a circula- 
tion, which being fuddenly ftopped, as 
may happen by cooling too faft, there 


_enfues alfo a ftoppage of perfpiration, 


4. By the ftate or fome change of the 
air ; as by blafts, or vehemently hot and 
fultry weather, or cold winds giving a 
fudden check to, and preventing, perfpi« 
ration. See PERSPIRATION, 


Eruptions may not appear in furfeits, ei- 


ther by reafon of the ‘lightnefs of the 
caufe, or fome wrong management at the 
firt. Naufea’s, oppreffion, ficknefs, and 
fometimes a vomiting and a fever, but fel- 
dom eruptions, attend on an overloaded 
ftomach. This fpecies of a furfeit is call~ 
ed crapula; ficknefs, gnawing at the 
ftomach, fometimes eruptions and a fever 
attend furfeits, from the bad quality of 
any thing ufed as food. The fever al- 
ways decreafes as the irruptions increafe ; 
and if thefe fuddenly difappear, the fever 
increafes. ‘Thofe furfeits, which proceed 
from too great exercife, or too fudden 
cooling after it, appear with ficknefs, a 
fever and eruptions, though the two Jaft 
fymptoms may be wanting. ~Thofe cauf- 
ed from fome alteration in the air,and 
vulgarly called blafts, appear with red- 
nefs of the face, fpors, and a fever, often 
with blifters on the fkin... SeeFEvER. 


SURGE, in the fea-language, the fame 


with a wave, Seethe article WAVE. 
mRwAz Alfe 


Alfo when heaving at the capftan, if the 
cable royal, or meffenger flip a little, 
they call it furging. 
SURGERY, or CHIRURGERY, xeipypyiuy, 
the art of curing all manner of wounds, 
and other diforders, where the applica- 
tion of the hand, affifted by proper in- 
ftruments, is neceflary. 
Surgery, or manual operation, is highly 
beneficial to mankind, fince by means 
hereof many grievous diforders are re- 
lieved, as wounds, fraétures, luxations, 
ulcers, @c. where diet and medicine 
would afford very little, and fometimes 
no help at ail. See the articles Wounp, 
FRACTURE, &c. 
Surgery, fays Celfus, is that branch of 
phyfic which mforms us how to cure or 
‘prevent diforders, by the affiftance of 
our hands or inftruments, or by the ap- 
plication of external remecies: thus dif- 
‘orders are often prevented by bleeding, 
fcarifying, iifues, fetons, &c. See PHLE- 
BOTOMY, SCARIFICATION, &c. 
- A thorough knowledge in anatomy is 
abfolutely neceffary for a furgeon, other- 
wife his a&tions are always uncertain, 
and ever obnoxious to a multiplicity cf 
dangers. He ought alio to be expert in 
the art of managing his hands and in- 
ftruments dexteroufly in the performance 
of fuch operations as any cafe may re- 
quire ; as amputation, lithotomy, extir- 
pation, cauterizing. Gc. See the articles 
AMPUTATION, LiTHOTOMY, Gc. 
» In the days of Hippocrates, furgery was 
fo conneéted with medicine, that the for- 
mer was fcarce diftinguifhed from the 
latter by any peculiar and difcriminating 
nome; and.that Hippocrates himfelf 
aflitted the fick, by manual eperation, 
is a fa& which cannot be called in 
quettion, During thefe lait fifty years, 
furgery has been cultivated with very 
greatfuccefs. M. le Dran has furnifh- 
ed us with inftructions which will in- 
form the moft fkilful proficients. M. 
de la Faye, the ingenious commentator 
on Dionis, has likewife given us, io his 
‘notes, not only what his own experi- 
ence and reflections bave fuggefled, but 
alfo, as he fays, the opinions and cbfer- 
vations of the greateft furgecns at Paris; 
and indeed the frequent mention he 
mikes of Meff. Morand, Petit, de la 
Peyronie, and others, are {ufficient proofs 
that his comments are an exact repre- 
fentation of the prefent ftate of furge- 
ry in France. M. Garengeot’s treatife 
on the operations of furgery, lies un- 
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SURREBUTTER, in law, a fecond re- 


mee.) 
‘Ry 
a 


der the difadvantage of having been 
publithed foine years fince, and before 
many of thofe improvements were made, 
which are now univerfally known: it, | 
however, contains feveral cafes and re- 
marks well worth the attention of a ftu- 
dious reader. Heifter’s furgery is in every | 
‘ hody’s hands, and the charaéter of Heif- 
ter ts fo well eftablithed, that any account | 
of that work is needlefs. Nor need we 
mention the treatife of furgery, and cri- 
tical enquiry, of the ingenious Mr. | 
Sharp, fince the name of the author is | 
abundantly fufficient, Ifthe reader de- 
fires a more particular account of chirurs | 
gica! authors, we refer him to the article | 
OPERATION, to Heifler’s Surgery, and) 
to Dr. James’s Medical Di&. under the 
article CHIRURGIA, where he will find| 
a very large catalogue of them. . 
SURIANA, in botany, a genus of the| 
pentandria- pentagynia cla(s of plants, the | 
corolla of which confifts of five petals, | 
obverfely ovated, patent, and of the length | 
of the cup: there is no pericarpium ex- | 
cept the crufts of the feeds, which are five | 
in number, and roundifh. It is a native | 
of South America. 4 
SURINAM, the capital of the dutch fet 
tlements in Guiana, in South America : | 
weft long. 56°, and north lat. 6° 30/. 
SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when} 
one figure is laid over another. As the 
pile furmounted of a chevron in plate 
CCLX. fig.-2. 
SURNAME, or SIRNAME, a neme added 
to the proper or baptifmal name, to de- 
note the perfon of fucha family. 


butter, or the replication of the plaintiff 
to the deferdant’s rebutter. 
SURREJOINDER, is a tecond defence of 
the plaintiff's declaration by way of an- 

fwer to the defendant’s rejoinder. 
SURRENDER, in common law, an inftrus 
ment in writing, teltifying that the par= 
ticular tenant of lands and tenements for 
life or years, doth (ufficiently confent and. 
agree, that he who has the next or im! 
mediate remainder or reverfion thereof, - 
fhal] have the prefent eftate of the fame’ 
in poffefion, and that he thereby yields: 
and gives up the fame to him. 1 
A furrender may not be made of eftates 
in fee, nor of rights and titles only; nei- 
ther can one termor regularly furvender, 
to another. For it is ordajned by -fta~7 
tute, that no ellate offreehold, or term) 
for years, hall be granted or furrender- 
ed but by deed in writing, figned by the 
parties, 
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: - patti ‘or by operation at law, &c, See 
the ale Deep. 


Befides the ufual furrender at common 
law, there is a cuftomary furrender of 
copyhold lands, and likewife a furrender 
_ of letters-patent to the king, in order 
that he may grant the eftate to whom he 
thinks meet. 
SURREPTITIOUS, or Suyrepriti- 
ous. See SUBREPTITIOUS, 
| SURRY, acounty of England, bounded 
| © by the river Thames, which feparates it 
from Middlefex, on the north; by Kent, 
on the eaft ; by Suffex, on the fouth ; and 
by Berkthire, on the weft; being thirty- 
four miles long, and twenty-one broad. 
SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perfon 
that is fubftituted, or appointed, in the 
room of another ; and moft commonly of 
a bifhop, or of his chancellor. 
SURSISE, in law, a name efpecially ufed 
for fuch penalties and forfeitures, as are 
impofed upon thofe perfons that do net 
duly pay their duties or rent for caftle- 
ward, in the caftle of Dover. 
SURSOLID, or SuRDESOLID, in arith- 
metic and algebra, the fifth power, or 
fourth multiplication of any number or 
quantity confidered as a root, See Roor, 
SURSOLID PROBLEM, in mathematics, is 
that which cannot be refolved but by 
curves of a higher nature than a conic 
feflion, v. gr. in order to dfcribe a re- 
gular endecagon, or figure of eleven fides 
in acircle, itis required to defcribe an 
ifofceles triangle on a right line given, 
whofe angles at the bafe fhall be quin- 
tuple to that at the vertex; which may 
eafily be done by the interfection of a 
quadratrix, or any other curve of the 
fecond gender. See the articles CURVE 
and QUADRATRIX. 
) SURVEY, in law, is the afcertaining not 
_ only the boundaries and royalties of a 
manor, or eftate in lands; but alfo the 
_. tenure of the refpective tenants, and the 
rent and value of the fame, In this laft 
fenfe, it is taken fora court; becaufe on 
the failing of an eftate, confifting of ma- 
nors, to a new Jord, where there are te- 
nants by leafe, and copyholders, a court 
of furvey is generally held; and fome- 
| times upon other occafions, to apprife the 
_ lord of his right and intereft, 
SURVEYING, the art or aét of meafuring 
land; that is, of taking the dimenfions 
of any tra&t of ground, laying down the 
fame in a map or drarght, and finding 
the content or area thereof. 
Surveying, <alled alfo geodefia, is a very 
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antient art; it is even held to have been 
the firft or primitive part of geometry, 
and that which gave occafion to, and laid 
the foundation of all the reft. See the 
article GEOMETRY. 

Surveying confilts of three parts or mem- 
bers; the firft is the taking of the ne- 
ceffary meafures, and making the necef- 
fary obfervations on the ground itfelf : 
the fecond, is the laying down of thefe 
meafures and obfervations on paper: and 
the third, the finding the area or quan- 
tity of ground thus laid down, 

The firft is what we properly call furvey- 
ing : the fecond we call plotting or pro- 
tracting, or mapping: and the third 
cafting up. The firft, again, confifts of 
two parts, wiz. the making of obferva- 
tions for the angles, and the taking of 
meafures for the diftances. The former 
of thefe is performed by fome one or 
other of the following inftruments, viz. 
the theodolite, circumferentor, femicir- 
cle, plain table, or compafs: the des 
‘{cription and manner of ufing each where- 
of, fee under its refpeétive article. The 
latter is performed by means either of 
the chain or the perambulator: the de- 
fcription and manner of applying each 
whereof, fee under its refpective article, 
It is ufeful in furveying to take the an- 
gles which the bounding lines form with 
the magnetic needle, in order to check 
the angles of the figure, and to plot 
them conveniently afterwards. 

Large maps, reprefenting confiderable 
extents of ground, are fubjeét to a good 
many inconveniencies, efpecially if car- 
ried into the fields, to be compared with 
them; fuch maps become very trouble- 
fome in the wind, and it is difficult to 
find out the part you want. ‘To remedy 
this, a general and {mall map of the ma- 
nor, or county, &c. fhould be firft made 
on one fheet of paper, the feveral parts 
may be fet off on other feparate fheets, 
aod the general map being divided into 
as many fquares as there are of thefe 
particular fheets, the relation of the 
whole to the feveral parts is eafily feen ; 
and allthefe maps may then be bound up 
in a book. 

The fecand branch of furveying is the 
plotting or laying down upon paper, the 
feveral fides and angles of the figure fur- 
veyed; the manner of doing which has 
already been explained under the article 
plotting. See the article PLOTTING. 
However, it is proper to obferve, that if 
the lends to be plotted are hilly, and not 
in 


& US 
cand found the depth of the water in va- 
rious places, which infert in your map ; 
and obferve the fetting of the tide, which 
you muft reprefent by darts. Alfo the 
time of high-water at the full and change 
ef the moon, muft be inferted in roman 
numbers. j 
33. Laftly, in fome convenient place of 
~ your map infert a feale, of the fame length 
of that which you made ufe of in the pro- 
jection. 

SURVEYOR, a perfon who hath the over- 
fight and care of confiderable works, 
Jands, or the like.’ ; 

Such are the furveyor-general of the 
king’s manors, furveyor of the king’s ex- 
change, furveyor-general of the works, 
furveyor-general of the crown-lands, &c, 

SuRVEYOR of the melting, isan officer of 
the mint, whofe office is to fee the bullion 
caft out, and that it be not altered after 
the delivery of it to the melter. 

SuRVEYOR of the navy, an officer whofe 
bufinefs is to know the ftate of all ftores, 
and fee the wapts fupplied; to furvey 
the hull, mafts, and yards of thips; to 
audit the boat{wain’s and carpenter's ac- 
counts, &c. 

SuRVEYOR of the ordnance, is an officer 
whofe charge is to furvey all the king’s 
ordnance, ftores, and provifions of war, 
in cuftody of the ftoie-keeper of the 
Tower of London; to allow all bills of 
debts; to keep checks on labourers and 
artificers works, &c. 

SURVEYOR likewife denotes a gauger; as 
alfo a perfon who furveys Jands, and 
makes maps of them, 

SURVIVOR, in law, fignifies the longeft 
liver of joint-tenants, or of any two per- 
fons, jointly interefted in a thing; in 
which cafe, if there be only two joint- 
tenants, upon the death of one, the whole 
goes to the furvivor: and if there be 
more than two, the part of the deceafed 
is divided among all the furvivors. , 

SUS, the HOG-KIND, in zoology, See the 
article Hoc. 

Sus, in geography, a province of the em- 
pire of Morocco, lying om the Atlantic 
ocean, fouth of Morocco proper: its chief 
towns are Taradant and Tafilet. 

SUSA, a fortified town of Piedmont, in 
lialy, fitusted on the river Doria, on the 
confines of France, eighteen miles north 
of Torin, 

SUSDAL,. a-city of the province of Mof- 
cow, 4 Riitha, one hundred miles north- 
salt of Moicow.! : 

SUSPENCE, ialaw, is held to bea tem- 
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porary ftop of a perfon’s right ; and takes 
place where arent or other profit iffuing 
out of land, on account of the unity of 
poffeffion of the rent, &c, and of the 
Jand,’whereout it iffues, is not in effe for. 
a time; but fo as it may be revived af- 
terwards, wherein it differs from extin- 
guifhment. See Ex TINGUISHMENT. 

SUSPENSION, or Points of SUSPENSION, 
in mechanics, are thofe points in the 
axis or beam of a balance, wherein the 
weights are applied, or from which they | 
are fufpended, 
In a law-fenfe, fulpenfion is a fpecies of 
‘cenfure, whereby ecclefiattical perfons are| 
forbidden to exercife their office, or to) 
take the profits of their benefices ; or 
when they are prohibited if both of them 
for a certain time, either in whole or in| 
part. Sufpenfion is alfo faid to relate to 
the laity, viz. /ufpenfio ab ingreffu eccle- 
fia, i. e. from hearing divine fervice, | 
See the article EXCOMMUNICATION, 

SUSPENSION of arms, in war, a fhort truce] 
agreed on by both armies, in order to 
bury the dead, wait for frefh inftru&tions, 
or the like, 

SuSPENSION, in rhetoric, is the carrying 
on a period or difcourfe, in fuch a man 
ner as to keep the reader in expeéctatio 
of fomething confiderable in the conclu. 
fion. But great care mutt be taken, tha 
the reader’s expeétation be not difappoint- 
ed; for nothing is more contemptible 
than to promife much and perform little 5 
or to ufher in an errant trifle, with the 
formality of preface, and folemn prepa 
ration. 

SUSPENSOR, in anatomy, the fame wit 
the cremafter-mufcle. See CREMASTER 

SUSPICION, in law. Perfons may be 
taken up upon fulpicion, where a felony 
is committed, &c¢. however, there mutt 
be at leaft fome reafonable grounds fos 
the fame. ‘ 

SUSSEX, a county of England, bounde 
by Surrey and Kent on the north, by an- 
other pat of Kent on the eaft, by th 
Englifh channel on the fouth, and b 
Himpfhire on the weft: being fixty fiv 
miles long, and twenty-nine broad. 

SUSTERN, a town of Weftphalia, i 
Germany, ten miles fouth of Roer 
monde. 

SUTHERLAND, a fhire of Scotland 
hounded by Cathnefs on the north, by 
the German fea on the, éaft, by Rofs 
fhire on the fouth, and by the Caledonia 
ocean on the welt and north-weft. , 

SUTTON GOLEFIELD,a market-town 

twent 
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’ ) twenty miles north-weft of Warwick. 
“SUTTON QUADRANT. See QUADRANT. 
SUTURE, futura, in anatomy, a kind of 
|. articulation peculiar to the wanium, or 
— fkull. See the article SkuLt, 
SurTuRE, ‘ia furgery, a method of uniting 
| thelips of wounds, See Wounp. 
Sutures differ, according to the difference 
of wounds, but may be generally divided 
into the dry, bloody, and compound fu- 
tures. 
r. The dry future, called alfo the baftard 
future, is only the application of fticking 
_ plafters, to keep the lips of the wound 
united: it may be ufed in flight wounds, 
and efpecially when they happen in the 
face ; or, indeed, wherever it is capable 
of keeping the lips of the wound toge- 
ther; andas it gives no frefh pain, and 
occafions a0 fcar, it is much fitter for 
wounds of the face than the needle. The 
platters which are to form the dry future, 
fhould be of a fufficient length, and 
fhaped like the part to which they are to 
be applied, fo as to furround the greateft 
part of it, but not the whole, left they 
fhould reterd the circulation of the blood, 
and bringon tumours and mifchiefs of 
that kind: they muft be alfo fuch as will 
ftick very falt; the diachylon if good, 
or the common fticking plaiter, are fitteft 
for this pucpofe. “The hemorrhage being 
well ftopp:d, and the wound well clean{- 
ed, fome wlnerary balfam of the gummy 
kind, as fie balfam of Peru, or the like, 
is to be applied, and over alla fticking 
plafter is to be laid, adapted to the fize of 
the part. Two or more of thefe may be 
applied, as occafion fhall require, leav- 
ing a {pace between; and they are to be 
fecured intheir place, by the application 
of proper boifters and bandages, 
Petit’s method of making the future of 
this kind, is by letting the plafters have 
_ one, two, or more openings in the mid- 
dle, thrquzh which the furgeon may dif- 
cover, as ky the fpaces left between in the 
former mehod, whether the lips of the 
wound are properly united, or not; ‘and 
may alfo te able to apply proper remedies 
to the part without removing the plafters, 
Thefe pldters are applied in the fame 
manner asthe former, and left on till the 
cure is conpleted. 
But there is yet alfo another manner of 
performing the dry future, wiz. fpread 
two plates upon ftrong cloth, anfwering 
in fize to tle wound; to the fides or mar- 
ins of tlefe, faften three or four tape- 
ritgs, acording to the length of the 
Vor. WN, 
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wound; and then, after warming the . 
plafters, apply them at each fide of the 
wound, at about a finger’s breadth from 
it; after this, bring the lips of the wound 
together ; drefs it as in the former me- 
thod, and, while an affitant keeps the 
lips of the wound together in a proper fi- 
tuition, tie the ends of the tapes, firft in 
a fingle, and afterwards in a flip-knot, 
to keep the parts in contact; over each 
of thefe fhould be laid an oblong com- 
prefs, and over all a large {quare one, and" 
the whole kept on by a proper bandage. 
The day following, the wound is to be 
again examined, and if the tapes are 
loofened, they muft. be drawn tighter 
again; but if they are not loofened, let 
them remain untouched, and only moilten 
the part with a few drops of balfam, and 
cover them up again with the comprefles 
and bandages, as before. Some, inftead 
of the tape, ufe clafps of brafs, or fteel 5 
but this method is much lefs convenient 
than the former, and therefore is little 
ufed. 
2. The bloody or true future is the unit- 
ing the lips of the wound, by means of 
a needle andthread: for, in large wounds, 
efpecially tran{verfe ones, as their lips 
cannot be kept in their fituation by means 
of the dry future, which is frequently 
the cafe in wounds of the thigh, or in 
the abdomen, nates, or arms; or when 
pieces hang from the wounded part, as 
often happens in wounds of the forehead, 
cheeks, nofe, or ears; or when wounds 
are large, and made in an angular or 
cruciform manner, the needle muft be 
ufed, to bring their lips together; and 
this is called the bloody or the true fu- 
ture. 
To this kind of future belong the inter- 
rupted future, the glover’s future, and 
the twifted future: the laft of thefe is 
feldom ufed, but in cafes of the harelip 5 
and the fecénd only in wounds of the in- 
teftines; but the firft is in common ule for 
all wounds which require the true or 
bloody future. 
The beft method of making the common 
or interrupted future, is this: take a 
double thread, well waxed, pafs it thro* 
a ftrong crooked needle; when the lips 
of the wound are brought together, and 
held firm in their proper fituation, by an 
affitant,. with one ftroke pterce thro’ 
them both, paffing the needle through 
the lower lip from without inwards, al- 
moft to the bottem, and fo on from with- 
in outwards, obferving to make the punc- 
138 B tures 
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tures at a finger’s breadth dfftance from 
the wound, which in this cafe we will fup- 
pofe to be in length two fingers, vary- 
ing this diftance according to the fize of 
the wound. After taking off the needle, 
tie the ends of the thread firft in a fingle 
knot, and then in a flip-knot, covering 
all with the fame dreffings as are ufed in 
the dry future. But if the wound be fo 
large, that one ftitch will not be fufficient, 
then two or more are to be made, accord- 
ing to the length of it, at abouta finger’s 
breadth diftance one from the other. To 
prevent the knots from bringing on any 
mi(chief, lay a fmall linen-comprefs over 
the fingle knot, and make the flip-knot 
over that; which, if any pain or inflam- 
mation fhould fucceed, may be afterwards 
eafily loofened at pleafure. 

This is the method to be obferyed in 
ftrait, objique, or tran{verfe wounds ; but 
where there are angles, asin a triangular 
wound, you are to proceed in the fame 
manner, but obferve to let the future be- 
gin at the angle, and the other ftitches to 
be taken about the middle, both ways ; 
but if the wound be quadrangular, or 
have two angles, like the greek letter n, 
which fometimes happens in the face, then 
the futures muft be made in both the 
angles; and when the wound is fo large, 
that thefe are not fufficient, then as many 
more as are neceffary muft be made in 
the mid way between them. When you 
meet with a cruciform wound, and the 
lips of it cannot be kept together by the 
ule of plafters, the bloody future muft be 
made, by paffing the needle through the 
lips, near the end of each extremity of 
the wound; and when all the ftitches are 
thus made, the threads muft be tied:as in 
the other cafes. 
3. Akind of bloody future, which re- 
quires other affiftances befides the needle 
and thread, It was preferred by, the anti- 
- ent furgeons to the common or interrupt- 
ed future, becaufe it prevented the lips of 
the wound from being Jacerated, which 
fometimes happened when the other me- 
thod was ufed, and not only prevented 
the wound from uniting, but frequent- 
ly brought on other grievous diforders ; 
and though this method has of late years 
been rejected, and particularly by Dionis, 
in his Surgery, yet many {till preter it, 
in feveral cafes, to the common inter- 
rupted future: but inttead of the pieces 
of wood, ufed by the antients, thofe, 
who now praétife it, ufe pieces of pla- 
fer, rolled up in a cylindrical form, of 
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the length of the wound, and of abouf| 
the fize of a goofe-quill, from whence it! 
is called by fome the quilled future. 
This method prevents tumours, pain, 
and inflammations, which might be 
brought on by the hardnefs and preffure 
of wood. 
Palfynus performs this operation, in deep! 
wounds of the mufcular parts, with a 
large and ftrong crooked needle, furnifh- 
ed with a double thread well waxed, 
which has alfoa bow at one end. The 
needle thus fitted, being paffed througls 
both lips of the wound, in the fame man< 
ner asin the other operations of the true 
future, and afterwards a fecond, and a 
third, paffed in the fame manner, a roll 
of plafter is to be introduced into the| 
bow-ends of the thread, which are left 
hanging out; then, when the needle i 
taken out at the other fide, another rol 
of plafter is to be placed between the 
ends of the thread; and the lips of the 
wound being brought together, thefe 
ends are to be gently tied aver the roll, 
firft in a fingle, and then in a flip-knot § 
if there are three threads, the middle one 
fhould be tied firft, and then the reft. 
But, in order to illuftrate this importang 
article of furgery, we have given a plate 
(CCLXV.) of the inftruments, and difs 


veral kinds of futures; where fig. x. i 
Petit’s triangular needle. Fig. 2. is Hei- 
fier’s improvement of Petit’s needle 
which may be ufed where a ftrait needle 
cannot with fafety. Fig. 3. reprefent 
a wound, the lips of which. are unite¢ 
by a fticking plafter, indented on both 
fides. Fig. 4. fhews a wound, to whick 
two fticking plafters are applied. And 
fig. 5. a wound of the like nature, t 
which are applied two fticking platters, 
without being indented. Fig. 6. repre 
fents a wound made crofs-ways, marked 
A,A,A,A, and united by two platters, 
laid likewife crofs-ways B,B,B,B. Fig. 
7, is a wound, A, A, towhicha eh 
platter is applied, with two openings if 
the middle, marked B, B. Fig. 8. isi 
wound, united by the application of tw 
plafters, with the tapes fixed to each 

them; which are drawn together anc 
fattened by flip-knots, @,a,a. Fig. 9 
is a like wound, united with plafters o 
the fame kind, only furnifhed with hooks 
4,0,4,0,a,a, inftead of tapes; by which 
with the affiftance of threads tied to them 
the lips of the wound are drawn together 
Fig. 10. is another method of doing th 
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fame thing, by means of the {mall eyes 


6, b,b,b,b, 6, inftead of the hooks, ufed 


by the antients. Fig. 11. is a tranf- 
verfe wound, A, A, united by the in- 
terrupted future, BB, Fig, 12. fhews 
in what manner a crofs wound is to be 
ftitched up, and the lips of it brought to- 
gether, by drawing the threads, A, B, 
C, D, tight. Fig. 13. fhews where the 
ftitches are to be made ina triangular 
wound, ABC, And fig, 14. how a 
wound, with two angles, is to be ftitch- 
ed with the interrupted future; firft, at 
the angles A, A; and then, if neceffa- 
ry, on each fide at B, B. Fig. 15. isa 
crooked needle, witha double thread, to 
make the quill-future; A being the 
needle, B the thread, and C the bow- 
end of the thread. Fig, 16. is a large 
tranfverfe wound, A A, united by the 
triple uninterrupted future, B, B, B. Fig. 
47. is the fame kind of wound D, D, 
which is united by rolls of filk, AA, BB, 
covered with fome wax or plafter, and 
contained in the bow-ends of the threads, 
E,E,E, which are tied with flip-knots, 
C,C,C. Fig. 18. is another method 
of making the quill-future; AA being 
the wound, BB the upper-roll, CC the 
Yower roll, D,D,D, the fingle knots which 
confine the upper-roll, and E,E, E, the 
flip-knots which fecure the lower roll, 
Fig. 19. reprefents Celfus’s future for ga- 
ftroraphy; AA being the beginning of 
the ftitches, and BB the end, where they 
are faftened in a knot: but this Heifter 
reckons a bad method. Fig. 20. is the 
glovers future, ufed for uniting wounds 
of the inteftines ; AA being the inteftine, 
BB the wound, C the beginning of the 
future, and D the end of the future, 
where it is faftened in a knot. See the 
article GASTRORAPHY. 

For the future in the operation for the 
hare-lip, fee the article Lip. 
SWABBER, an inferior officer on board 
fhips of war, whole émployment it is to 
fee that the decks are kept neat and clean, 


| SWABIA, a circle of the german empire, 


bounded by Franconia and the palatinate 
of the Rhine on the north, by Bavaria on 
the eaft, by Switzerland and Tyrol on 
the fouth, and by the river Rhine, which 
feparates it from Alfatia, on the weft; 
being one hundred and thirty miles 
_ Yong, andone hundred and ten broad, 

SWAFFAM, a market town of Norfolk, 
_ twenty-three miles weft of Norwich. 
SWAINMOTE, or Swanimore. See 
the article SWANIMOTE, 


SWALBEA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the ftigma of which is fimple, and the 
corolla perfonated ; add to this, that the 
cup is quadrifid; the upper fegment be. 


ing very fmall, and the lower one large, . 


and emarginated, 

SWALE, a river of Yorkthire, which 
rifing on the confines of Weltmorland, 
runs fouth-eaft through Yo:khire, and 
falls into the Oufe, 

SWALLEY, a port-town of India, in 
the province of Cambaya, twelye miles 
north-weft of Surat. 

SWALLOW, hbirundo, in ornithology. 

_ See the article Hraunpo. 

SWALLOW-FISH, birundo, in ichthyology. 
See the article HrrunpDo, 

SWALLOW.-WoRT, in botany, the englifh 
name of feveral {pecies of afclepias. See 
the article ASCLEPIAS, 

SWALLOW’S TalIL, in fortification, the 
fame with queue d’aronde. See QUEUE. 


SWALLOW’s TAIL, in carpentry and join- 


ery. See DOVE-TAILING. 

SWALLOWING, or DEGLUTITION. 
See the article DEGLUTITION. 

SWAN, cygaus, in ornithology. See the 
article CyGnus, 

SWANIMOTE, or SwAINMOTE, is a 
court touching matters of the forelt, held 
thrice a year, before the verderers as 
judges, by the fteward of the fwanimote: 
at this court all freeholders within the fo- 
reft owe fuit and fervice ; alfo the officers 
thereof are there to appear, in order to 
prefent offences, See ForEST, 

SWANSEY, a port-town of Glamorgan- 
fhire, fituated on the Briftol channel, 
thirty miles weft of Cardiff, 

SWARDY, in agriculture, an appellation 
given to lands well covered with grafs. 

SWARM Of dces, in what manner hived, 
fee the article Hivinc, : 

SWATH, fajfcia, in furgery, a long and 
broad bandage, for binding up any dif- 
ordered limb, S-e BANDAGE. 

SWEARING, an offence punifhable by 
feveral ftatutes : thus, ftat. 6 and 7 
Will, III. cap. 11. ordains, that if any 
perfon fhall profanely fwear, if he bea 
labourer, fervant, or common foldier, 
fhall forfeit 1s. to the poor, for the firft 
offence, 2s. for the fecond, @c. and any 
perfon not a fervant, &c. forfeits 25, 
for the firtt offence, 4s. for the fecond, 
6s. for the third, &c. to be levied by 
diftrefs of goods. 

SWEAT, fudor, a fenfible moifture iffu- 
ing out of the pores of the tkins of 

3B. animals, 
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animals. See thearticle PERSPIRATION. 
Sweat, if it occafions no bad fymptoms, 
is rather to be promoted than checked, 
even though it may feem  profufe in 
quantity ; and in this cafe the proper 
regimen is a moderate warmth, a quiet 
fiate of she body, and frequent draughts 
of warm liquors: but when the frength 
is found to be too much exhaufted by 
thefe {weats, fmall dofes of nitre are found 
ef great fervice. 

When different diforders arife from the 
fuppreffion of fweats, nothing is - of 
greater fervice than the compound pow- 
der of antimonium diaphoreticum, crab’s 
eyes, and nitre, given in {mail dofes, 
every three hours; and a quiet polture of 
the body is to be ordered, which greatly 
tends to promote fweating ; and frequent 
draughts. of warm and weak liquors are 
to be taken ; and the bowels are to be re- 
laxed with a clyfter, or a gentle purge, 
if there be no fymptom neceffarily for- 
bidding it. In regard to thofe perfons, 
who are naturally very difficult to be 
fweated, a draught made of frefh arum- 
root and wine, or vinegar, ufually brings 
on profufe fweating, if they are put to 
bed, and warm liquors drank afterwards, 
It is a very good general caution, that 
profufe {weats, if they have continued 
ever fo many months, are never to be fup- 
preffed by aftringents; for in that cafe 
they are ufually attended with fymptoms 
~ much worfe than the original complaint. 


‘The common way of forcing out fup-’ 


preffed {weats by the hot alexipharmics 
and volatile falts, is by no means advife- 
able in any cafe. Bleeding, judicioufly 
timed, is often of very great fervice in 
_promoting fweats.. When the natural 
fweats of children are repelled, they be- 
come fuddenly feverifh and ill, and no- 
' thing relieves them till the fweats are re- 
called. This may be done fimply, by 
keeping them warmer than before, in 
moft cates ; but when that fails, the gentle 
abforbents are to be prefcribed; and if 
_ they fuck, the nurfe may take the com- 
mon alexipliarmic medicines: crab’s eyes 
are as proper as any thing for the child, 
in this cafe; and for the nurfe, the lapis 
contrayerva. The convulfions of chil- 
dren very often arife from the fuppreffion 
of their f{weats, and are always then ta- 
ken off, by making them fweat again. 

Exceffive {weating, in he&tical and con- 
fumptive patients, being never falutary, 
thould be ciminifhed by light covering, 
et Nn powder of crab’s eyes, 
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with nitre, taken in the evening, to which 
may be added a grain or two of ftorax- 
pills, with a foficient quantity of whey, 
or butter-milk, or an emulfion. 
The copious fweats at the end of inter- 
mitting fevers, as alfo in the crifis of 
other fevers, are highly beneficial; and, 
therefore, ought to be promoted, by ly- | 
ing quietly in bed, and taking a fufficient | 
quantity of a proper fluid, with diapho- | 
retic potions. But fhould the patient — 
{weat too much after the cure of a fever, 
he ought to drink bitters, twice or thrice | 
a day, with a fourth part of the effence of | 
eleutheria; and at night to take a dole of © 
the fpecies of hyacinth, with a grain or | 
two of ftorax-pills. 
SWEATING-SICKNESS. 
SUDOR ANGLICANUS. 
SWEDEN, one of the moft northerly king | 
doms of Europe, bounded by norwegian | 
Lapland on the north, by Rufia on the © 
ea(t, by the Baltic fea on the fouth, and by | 
Norway on the weft; being upwards of | 
eight hundred miles from north to fouth, | 
and five hundred from eaft to welt... | 
SWEEP, in the fea-language, is that part | 
of the mould of a fhip, where the begins © 
to compafs in at the rung-heads: alfo, — 
when the hawfer is dragged along the 
bottom of the fea, to recover any thing 
that is funk, they call this action fweep- 
ing for it. { 
SWEET, in the wine-trade, ‘denotes any 
vegetable juice, whether obtained by 
means of fugar, raifins, or other foreign 
or domettic fruit, which isadded to wines, 
with a defign to improve them, See the 
article WINE. 
It is plain, fays Dr, Shaw, from the: 
making of artificial mult, or ftum, by 
means of fine fagar, with a imall addi- 
tion of tartar, thatthe art of {wret-making 
might receive a high degree & improve- 
ment, by the ufing pure fugar, as one 
general wholefome fweet, inftead of thofe 
infinite mixtures of honey, raifins, fy) 
rups, treacle, ftum, cyder, @c. wheres 
with the fweet-makers fupply the wine~} 
coopers, to lengthen out or amend their 
wines : for pure fugar being aided to any. 
poor wine, will ferment therewith, and 
. improve it, and bring it-to aproper de- 
gree of ftrength and vinofity. If the wine” 
’ that is to be amended is tart of itfelf, no 
tartar fhould be added to thefugar; but 
if it be too fweet or lufciouy, then the 
addition of tartar is neceflary. 
SWEET-aLMONDs. See ALMONDS. 
SWEET-SUBLIMATE of mercury, the fame 
wit 


See the article - 
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with mercurius dulcis. See che articles 
Mercury and CALOMEL, 

SWEET-WiLLIAMS, in botany, the englifh 
name of feveral beautiful {peces of cary= 
ophyllus, or dianthus. See DianTuus, 

SWELLING, in furgery. Seethe articles 
INFLAMMATION and Tumour. 

SWERIN, a town of lower Saxony, in 
Germany, capital of the dutchy of Meck - 

lenburg, and fituated on the lake of 
Swerin, in eaft longit. 11° 30’, and north 
lat. 54°. 

_SWERNICK, a town of european Turky, 

fituated on the river Drino, on the con- 

fines of Servia and Bofnia ; eal long. 20°, 

| morth lat. 44° 30/. 

| SWERTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of a fingle petal, 
with a plane limb, divided into five fub- 
lanceolated fegments ; the fruit is a cy- 
lindric capfule, pointed. at each end, 
with only one cell, in which are included 
numerous finall feeds. 

SWIFTERS, ina fhip, are ropes belong- 
ing to the fore and main-fhrouds, for fe- 
curing thofe matts. 

SWIFTING a boat, is encompaffing her 
gun-wale with a ftrong rope: fwifting a 
thip, is either bringing her a-ground, or 

~ upon acareen: and {wifting the capftan- 
bars, is ftraining a rope all round the 
outer ends of them, to prevent their fly- 
ing gut of the drum-head. , 

SWIMMING, the art or a&t of fuftaining 
the body in water, and of moving there- 
in; in which aétion the air-bladder and 
fins of fifhes bear a confiderable part. See 
the articles AIR-BLADDER and FIN. 
Some have fuppofed, that the motion of 
fifh in the water, depends principally 
upon the peétoral fins, but the contrary 
is eafily proved by experiment ; for if the 
pectoral fins of a fifth are cut off, and it 
be again put into the water, it will be 
found to move forward or fideways, up- 
ward or downward, as well as it did 
when it had them on. If a fifh be care- 
fully obferved, while fwimming in a ba- 
fon of clear water, it will be found not 
to keep thefe pe€toral fins conftantly ex- 
panded, but only to open them at fuch 
times as it would {top or change its courfe ; 
this feeming to be their principal, if 

. mot ther only, ule, The peétoral and 
ventral fins, in the common fifhes of a 
comprefied form, ferve in the fame man- 
ner in keeping the fith ftill, and ferve in 
fcarce any other motion than that towards 
the bottom ; fo that this motion of the 
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fith, which has been generally attri. 
buted to their fins, is almoft wholly ow- 
ing to their mufcles, and the equipoife 
of their air-bladder. That the ule of 
the pectoral and ventral fins is to keep the 
fith fteady and upright in the water, is 
evident from the confequences of their 
lofs: if they are cut off, and the fith put 
again into the water, it cannot continue 
in its natural ere&t pofture, but ftaggers 
about and rolls from fide to fide. ‘The 
fins of the back and anus are alfo of 
great ufe to the keeping the creature in 
its natural pofition, as is eafily feen by 
cutting them off, and obferving the mo- 
tions of the fith afterwards. 
Though a great deal depends on the mo- 
tion of the mufcles of the feveral parts 
of the body, inthe fwimming of the fith, 
yet the tail, and thofe mufcles which 
move the lower part of the body, to whictz 
it is affixed, are the great inftruments by 
which their fwift motions in the water are 
performed, The moving. the tail, and 
that part of the body to which it adheres, 
backward and forward, or fideways any - 
one way, throws the whole body of the 
fith ftrongly the contrary way ; and even 
in fwimming ftrait forward, the motion — 
and dire&tion are both greatly affifted by 
the vibrations of this part, as may be ex- 
perienced in the motion ofa boat, which, 
when impelled forward, may be firmly 
guided by means of an oar held out at 
its ftern, and moved in the water as oc- 
cafion dire&ts. The dorfal mufcles, and 
thofe of the lower part of the body bes 
tween the anus and tail, are the principat 
that are ufed in the motion of this part, 
and thefe are therefore the moft ufeful to 
the fifh in fwimming, ‘The mulcles of 
the belly feem to have their principal ufe 
in the contraéting the belly and the air- 
bladder. They have been fuppofed of ufe 
to move the belly-fins ; but there are too 
many of them for fuch a purpofe, and 
thefe fins have each its peculiar mufcle 
fully fufficient to the bufinefs. The ufe 
of the tail in fwimming is eafily feen, by 
cutting it off, and committing the fifth to 
the water without it, in which cafe it is 
a molt helplefs creature. 
Let AB (plate CCLXII. fig. 5. n? 1.) 
be a fifh {wimming, by expanding or cone 
tra&ting its air-bladder L, it can rife or 
fink in the water at pleafure; and its di- 
re&t motion is performed by means of its 
tail BC D, ‘vibrating from one fide to 
another, which is performed thus; fup- 
pole the tail in the pofition F G (zbid, ue 
Xe 
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2.) being about to be moved fucceffively 
to H, I, and K; the fith firft turns 
the end G, oblique to the water, and 
moves it quickly towards IC; the refifte 
ance of the water, aGting in the mean time 
obliquely, moves him partly forward and 

artly fideways, but this Jateral motion 
1s corrected by the next ftroke, from K 
towards I, H, and G; which is per- 
formed by turning the tail obliquely the 
contrary way to what it was in the firft 
firoke. By the help of the tail they alfo 
turn about, by ftriking ftrongly with it 
on one fide, and keeping it bent, foas to 
act like the rudder of a fhip. The fins, 
efpecially the peétoral ones E, E, ferve.to 
keep the fih upright, as alfo to afcend 

. and defcend. 

Brutes fwim naturally, but men attain 
this art by pratice and induftry : it con- 
fifts principally in ftriking alternately with 
the hands and feet ; which, like oars, row 
a perfon forward ; he mutt keep his body 
a little oblique, that he may the more ea- 
fily ere€&t his head, and keep his mouth 
above water. 

SWINDON, a market-town of Wilthhire, 

_ twenty-five miles north of Salifbury, 

SWINE, in zoology, a general name for 
the fus orhog-kind. See Hoa. 

Swine are very profitable creatures to the 
owner, being kept at {mall expence, feed- 
ing on things that would be otherwile 

_ thrown away, and producing a very large 
increafe, . ‘They are apt to dig up the 
‘ground, and break fences; but this may 
be prevented, by putting rings in their 
nofes, and yoaks about their necks, 

For the properties of a boar, kept for 

' breeding, fee the article Boar. 

SWINGLING, the beating of flax, or 
hemp, after it has been well broken with 
the brake: this is done by taking up the 
flax in handfuls, and then beating it 
with a rod, or flatted and fmooth ftick, 
in order to free it from the bun, and pre- 
pare it for being heckled. See the articles 
FLAx and Hemp, 

SWITZ, or Swisss, the capital of one of 
the cantons of Switzerland, to which it 
gives name, fituated on the eaft fide of the 
jake of Lucern, fixteen miles fouth-eaft 
of the city of Lucern: eaft long, 8° 30’, 
and north lat. 47°. 

SWITZERLAND, or SwissERLAND, 
called Helvetia by the Romans, is fur- 
rounded by the territories of Germany, 
France, and Italy, being about two hun- 
dred and fixteen miles long, and up- 
wards of one hundred miles broad. 


zerland, which are thirteen in number, 
have been mentioned under their re{pec- 
tive heads BERN, BasiL, &c, 

SWOLL, or ZWOLL, a town of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands, fituated in the province 
of Overyffel : eaft long, 6°, and north 
lat. 52° 37’. 


SWOONING, in medicine, a fpecies of 
lipothymy, wherein the patient is de- | 
prived of all fenfe and motion. See the | 


article LIPoTHYMIa, 


SWORD, g/adius, an offenfive weapon worn | 
at the fide, and ferving either to cut or — 
ftab: its parts are the handle, guard, and | 
blade ; to which may be added the bow, | 
fcabbard, pummel, &e. Fencing-ma- | 
fters, however, divide the {word into the | 
upper, middle, and lower part; or the | 
fort, middle, and foible. See the article 


FENCING. By 
SworD-FisH, xiphias. See Xrputas, 


SWORD-HAND, in horfemanhhip, See the | 


article HAND; 


SYCAMORE-Treg, in botany, the eng~_ 
lifh name of the acer major, or greater | 


maple. See the article Mapir, 
SYCOPHANT, cuxopavins, an appellation 
given by the antient Athenians to thofe 


who informed of the exportation of figs, - 


contrary to law ; and hence it is ftill ufed 


in general for all informers, parafites, © 


flatterers, cheats, &c, 


SYLLABIC auGMENTS, in greek gram- 


mar, See the article AUGMENT. 
SYLLABLE, cvadratx, in grammar, a 
part of a word, confifting of one or more 
letters, pronounced together. See the ar- 
ticles WorD and PRONUNCIATION. 
According as words contain one, two, 


three, four, &c. fyllables, they are de- 


nominated monolyllables, biffyllables, 
triffyllables, tetrafyllables, polyfyllables, 
&c, and the divifion of a word, into its 
conttituent fyllables, is called fpelling. 
See the article SPELLING, 

SYLLABUB, a compound liquor, made 
of white wine and fugar, into which is 
fquirted new milk with a fyringe, If 
cream be ufed inftead of milk, it is called 
whipt fyllabub. 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature; de- 
notes a table of contents, or an index of 
the chief heads of a book or difcourfe. 

SYLLEPSIS, in Jatin and greek grammar, 
is the agreement of a verb or adjective, 
not with the word next it, bat with the 
word moft worthy in the fentence. 
Syllepfis is threefold: 1, Of gender, 
when the adjective agrees with the maf- 

culine 


| 
| 
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as, rex & regina beati. 2. Of perfon, 
when the verb agrees with the firft, or fe- 
cond, perfon, preferably to the fecond, or 
third 3 as, erraflis, Rulle, vebementer, 
& tu & college tui. 3. Of number, 
when the adjective or verb agrees with a 
noun plural preferably to one fingular ; 
as Phrygii comites & latus Fulus incedunt. 
SYLL ISM, svarcyieprs, in logic, an 
argument or term of reafoning, confilt- 
ing of three propofitions ; the two firft of 
which are called premifes, and the laft 
the conclufion. See the articles REASON 
ING, PROPOSITION, &c, 
Syllogifms are nothing but the expref- 
fions of our reafonings, reduced to form 
and method : and hence, as every aét of 
reafoning implies three feveral judgments, 
fo every fyllogifin muft include three 
diftin& propofitions, ‘Thus, in the fol- 
lowing fyllogifm : 

Every creature poffeffed of reafon and 

liberty is accountable for his aétions. 
Man is a creature poffeffed of reafon 
and liberty : 

Therefore man is accountable for his 

_ aétions. 
We may obferve that there are three 
feveral propofitions, exprefling the three 
judgments implied in the act of reafon- 
ing : the two firft propofitions anfwer the 
two previous judgments in reafoning, 
and are hence called premifes ; as being 
placed before the other, which is termed 
the conclufion, We are alfo to remem- 
ber, that the terms exprefling the two 
ideas whofe relation we enquire after, as 
here, man and accountablene/s, are in ge- 
neral called the extremes; and thatthe 
intermediate idea, by means of which 
the agreement or difagreement of the two 
extremes is traced, viz. a creature pof- 
Jeffed of reafon and liberty, takes the name 
‘of the middle term. Hence, by the pre- 
mifles of a fyllogifm, we are always to 
underftand the two propofitions where 
the middle term is feverally compared to 
the two extremes; for thefe conftitute 
the previous judgments, whence the truth 
we are in queft of is by reafoning de- 
duced, The conclufion is that other 
propofition, in which the extremes them- 
felves are joined or feparated, agreeably to 
what appears upon the above comparifon, 
See PREMISES and CONCLUSION. 
As, therefore, the conclufion is made up 
of the extreme terms of the fyllogifm ; 
fo that extreme, which ferves as the pre- 
dicate of the conclufion, goes by thename 
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/ euline noun, preferable to the feminine ; 
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of the major term; and the other term, 
or fubjeét of the conclufion, is called the 
minor term, From this diftin&ion of 
the extremes arifes alfo a diftinction be- 
tween the premifes ; that propofition, 
which compares the greater extreme with 
the middle term, being called the major 
propofition ; and the other, where the 
leffer extreme is compared with the mid- 
dle term, being called the minor pro- 
pofition, See Term, PrepicaTe, &c, 
In a fingle aét of reafoning, the premifes 
of the fyllogifm mult be felf-evident 
truths, otherwife the conclufion could 
not follow. For inftance, in the major 
of the above-mentioned fyllogifm, viz. 
every creature poffeffed of reafon and li- 
berty is accountable for bis ations, if the 
connection between the fubjeét and pre 
dicate could not be perceived by a bare 
attention to the ideas themfelves, the 
propofition would require a proof it. 
felf ; in which cafe, a new middle term 
mutt be fought for, and a new fyllogifm 
formed to prove the faid major: and 
fhould it fo happen, that in this fecond 
effay there was ftill fome propofition 
whofe truth did not appear at firft fight, 
recourfe muft be had to a third fyllogifm 
to prove it, And when, by conduéting 
our thoughts in this manner, we at laft 
arrive at fome fyllogifm, where the pre- 
mifes or previous propofitions are intui- 
tive or felf-evident truths; the mind then 
refts in full fecurity, as perceiving that 
the feveral conclufions it has paffed thro” 
ftand upon the immoveable foundation 
of felf-evidence, and when traced to their 
fource terminate in it. The great art 
lies, in fo adjufting our fyllogifms to one 
another, that the propofitions feverally 
made ufe of as premifes may be mani- 
felt confequences of what goes before, fo 
as to form one conneéted demonttration. 
See the article DEMONSTRATION, 

With refpe& to the different forms or 
figures of fyllogifms, it frequently hap- 
pens that the middle term is the fubject 
of the major term, and the predicate of 
the minor ; but though this difpofition of 
the middle term be the moft natural and 
obvious, it is not, however, neceffary ; 
fince the middle term is often the fubjeé 
of both the premifes, or the predicate in 
both; and fometimes it is the predicate 
in the major, and the fubject in the minor 
propofition. Now this variety in the or- 
der and difpofition. of the middle term, 
conftitutes what logicians call the forms 
or figures of fyllogifm, See Ficure. 


But 
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But befides this diftinétion of fyllogifms 
into different figures, there is alfo a far- 
ther fubdivifion of them in every figure, 
called modes, or moods, See Moon. 
Thefe diftinStions of fyllogifm, according 
to figure and mood, re(peéts chiefly fimple 
fyllogifms, or thofe limited to three pro- 
pofitions, all fimple; and where the ex- 
-tremes and middle term are conneéted 
immediately together. But as the mind 
is not tied down to any one form of rea- 
foning, but fometimes makes ufe of more, 
fometimes of fewer premiles, and often 
takes in compound and conditional pro- 
pofitions, there hence arifes other diftine- 
tions of fyllogiims, 
When in any fyllogifm the major is a 
conditional propofition, the fyllogifm it- 
felf is termed conditional. Such is the 
following one: 

If there is a God, he ought to be wor- 

thipped ; 

But there is a God: 

Therefore he ought to be worfhipped, 
“In fyllogifms of this kind, the. relation 
between the antecedent, or the condi- 
tional part 7f there is a God, and the con- 
fequent he ought to be worfbipped, mult 


ever be real and true; that is the ante-' 


cedent muft always contain fome certain 
and genuine condition, which neceffa- 
rily implies the confequent ; otherwife 
the propofition itfelf will be falfe, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted into 
our reafonings, There are two kinds 
of conditional fyllogifms, one of which 
is called in the {chools modus ponens ; 
becaufe from the admiffion of the ante- 
cedent they argue to the admiffion of the 
confequent, as in the fyllogifm above : 
the other is called modus tollens, becaufe 
in it both antecedent and confequent-are 
rejected, asin the following fyllogifm : 
If God were not a being of infinite 
goodnefs, neither would he confult 
the happinefs of his creatures ; 
But God does confult the happinefs of 
his creatures ; 
Therefore he is a being of infinite 
goodnefs, 
Again, as from the major’s being a con- 
ditional propofition, we obtain condi- 
tional fyllogifms ; fo where it is a dils 
junétive propofition, the fyllogifm is alfo 
called disjunétive, as in the following 
example, 
Thé world iseither felf-exiftent, or the 
work of fome finite, or fome infinite 
being. 
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But it is not felf-exiftent, nor the work 
of a finite being : | 
Therefore it is the work of an infinite - 
being. 
Now a disjunétive propofition is that, 
where of feveral predicates, we affirm 
one neceflarily to belong to the fubject, 
to the exclufion of all the reft, but leave | 
that particular one undetermined : hence 
it follows, that as foon as we determine 
the particular predicate, all the reft are ta 
be of courfe rejected ; or if we reje& all 
the predicates but one, that one necef-_ 
-farily takes place, When, therefore, | 
in a disjunétive fyllogifm, the feveral | 
predicates are enumerated in the major ; | 
if the minor eftablifhes any one of thefe 
predicates, the conclufion ought to re- | 
move all the reft; or if in the minor, ‘all | 
the predicates but one are removed, the | 
conclufion mult neceffarily eftablith that 
one. j 
In the feveral kinds of fyllogifms hitherto — 
mentioned, we may obferve,’ that the — 
parts are complete; that is, the three 
propofitions of which they confift, are ex- 
preffed in form. But it often: happens, — 
that fome one of thefe premifes is not’ 
only an evident truth, but alfo familiag 
and in the mouths of all men; in which — 
cafe it is ufually omitted, whereby we 
have an imperfect fyllogifm, that feems 
to be made up of only two propofitions ; 
fuch is the following one : 
Every man is mortal 5 
Therefore every king is mortal. 

| Here the minor propofition, every king 
is man, is omitted, as being fo clear and 
evident, that the reader may eafily fup- 
(ey itt 8” 

SYMBOL, cupécr, a fign or reprefenta- 

tion of fomething moral, by the figures 
or properties of natural things. 
Hence fymbols are of various kinds, as 
hieroglyphics, types, zenigmas, parables, 
fables, &c. See HIEROGLYPHICS, &c, 
Among chriftians, the term fymbol de- 
notes the apoftles creed. See CREED, 

SYMMETRY; coumerpia, the juft pro- 
portion of the feveral parts of any thing, 
fo as to compofe a beautiful whole, 

SYMPATHETIC, fomething that aéts,. 
or is aéted on, by fympathy; thus we 
fay, fympathetic difeafes, inks, powders, 
@c, See Disease, &e, 

SYMPATHETIC INK, | See 
Sympathetic INK. 

SYMPATHETIC POWDER. ‘The compo- 
fition of the famous fympathetic powder, — 

ufed 


the article 
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 aled at Goffelaer by the miners in all 
their wounds, is this, Take of green 
vitriol, eight ounces ; of gumtragacanth, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, one 
ounce; mix thefe together, and let a 
fimall quantity of the powder be fprinkled 
on the wound, and it immediately ftops 
the bleeding. The vitriol is to be cal- 
cined to whitene/s in the fun, before it is 
mixed with the gum. 
SYMPATHY, cuurabsa, an agreement 
of affeStions and inclinations, or a con- 
formity of natural qualities, humours, 
temperaments, &c, which make two per- 
fons delighted and pleafed with each other, 
In medicine, fympathy denotes an indif- 
pofition befalling one part of the body, 
through the defect or diforder of ano- 
ther; whether it be from the affluence of 
-fome humour, or vapour fent from elfe- 
where; or from the want of the influence 
‘of fome matter neceffary to its action. 
See the article CONSENT of parts. 
SYMPEXIUM, in natural hiltory, a ge- 

nus of ftones, of a fine, clofe, compact, 

and firm texture, and of a plain, uni- 
form ftruSture, fplitting with equal cafe 
in any direétion. See the article STONE. 

Of this genus there are four different 

kinds, under each of which are reckoned 

feveral {pecies. 1. The white, or whitith 
rock {tone comprehends the denfe, dull- 
ooking, whitith fympexium; the hard, 
greyifh, white, dull fympexium; the 
hard, porous fympexium; the hard, 
bright, grey fy.mpexium; the hard, 
bright, brownith, white fympexium ; 
the dull, yellowith, white, hard fym- 
- pexium; the dull, bard, brownith, white 
fympexium ; the whitihh, grey, marbly 
fympexium ; the yellowith, white, flinty 
fympexium ; and the brownifh, white, 
flinty fympexium. 2, The bluith ‘ym- 
pexium comprehends the bluith, flinty 

fy mpexium ; the hard, bluith fympexium 5 

and the brownifh, blue, dull, hard fym- 
- pexium. 3, The reddifh coniprehends 

the dull, pale, red fympexium 3 and the 
hard, fhining, red fympexium; and the 
green and red, variegated fympexium, 

4. The black comprehending the hard, 

black, dull {ympexium ; the hard, black, 

fhining fympexium; and the foft, dull, 
black! fympexiuin. 
SYMPHONY, euupene, in mufic, pro- 
. perly denctes a confonance or concert of 
feveral founds agreeable to the ear, whe- 
ther vocal of initrumental, called alfo 
harmony. See the articles Harmony 
and Coxceryr, 
Voi. ly. 
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‘tertainment. 
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kinds of junétures, or articulation, of 
the bones. See ARTICULATION, 

Symphyfis is twofold. 1, Without a me- 
dium, or any thing between the two 
bones; which coalefce or touch each 
other : fuch is the articulation in the os 
frontis, the upper maxilla, the offa-in- 
nominata, &¢c. 2. By the intervention 
of a medium, or lubftance different from 
the bones themfelves; as in the vertebra, 
the futures of the fkull, the fcapula and 
gums. . See VERTEBRE, SKULL, &e. 


SYMPHY TUM, comrrey, in botany, a 


genus of the pentandiia-monogynia clafs 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
quinguedentated at the limbs there is no 
peficarpium ; the feeds, which are four 
in number and gibbous, being contained 
in the cup, 

Comfrey-root agrees in medicinal vir- 
tues with thofe of althaea. -See the article 
ALTHZA, 


SYMPLEXIUM, in natural hiftery, the 


name of a genus of foffils, of the clafs of 
the felenite, but not of the determinate 
and regular figure of molt of the genera 
of thofe bodies, but compofed of various 
irregular conneétions of differently fhaped, 
and ulually imperfe&t bodies. Seethe are 
ticle SELENIT A. 


SYMPOSIARCH, cuprociapyee, in anti- 


quity, the diref&tor, or manager of an en- 
This office was fometimes 
p«rformed by the perfon at whofe charge 
the entertainment was provided; fome- 
times by another named by him; and at 
other times, efpecially in entertainments’ 
provided at the common expence, he was 
eleGed by Jot, or by the fuffragés of the 
gueltts, He was otherwife calied baf- 
leus, rex, and modimperator, &c, and de- 
termined the laws of good fellowfhip, 
obferved whether every man drank his 
proportion, whence he was called oph- 
thalmus, ocutus, the eye. 


SYMPTOM, cumreopex, in medicine, any 


appearance in a difeafe, which ferves to 
indicate or point out its caule, approach, 
duration, event, @c. See the articles 
DisZASE, INDICATION, &c. fae 
In a frit fenfe, however, fymptom means 
no more than the confequences of dileafes, 
and of their caufes, exclufive of the dif- 
eafes and caules themfeives ; and fo is ho 
otherthan a preternatural affection, which 
follows the difeale, as the thadow fdl- 
lows the body. 


SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a 


term often uled to denote the difference 
180 between 
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: between the primary and fecondary caufes 
ie in difeafes: thus a fever from pain is 
3 faid to be fymptomatical, becaule it rifes 
from pain only ; and therefore the ordi- 

- nary means in fevers are not in fuch cafes 


to be had recourfe to, but to what will 


remove the pain; for, when that ceafes, 
the fever will ceafe without any direct 
means taken for it. . 

» SYNZERESIS, cuvatperic, contraétion in 
graminar, a figure whereby two fylla- 
bles are united in one; as vemens for 
veheniens . 

SYNAGOGUE, fynagoga, a particular af- 
fembly of Jews met to perform the ofhi- 
ces of ther religion. Alfo the place 
wherein they meet. 

SYNALOEPHA, cuvaacon, in grammar, 
a contraction of fyllables, performed 


principally by fupprefling fome vowel or, 


diphthong at the end of a word, on ac- 
count of another vowel or diphthong at 
the beginning of the next, As d/l” ego, 
for ille ego, &c. 

SYNART HROSIS, i in anatomy, a fpecies 
of articulation, wherein there is only an 
obfcure motion, as in the bones of the 
? carpus and métacarpus, the tarfus and 

metatarfus, &c, or there is no motion 
at all, asin the futures of the fkull, and 
articulations per harmoniam or bare ap- 

oe plication. See Careus, &e. 

SYNCHONDPROSIS, in anatomy, a fpe- 
cies of fymphyfis; being the union of 
two bones by means of a cartilage, as in 
the vertebrae, 

‘ - $YNCHRONISM, curxpoucucs, denotes 

the happening of feveral things in the 

i famegime : for if in equal times, it is 

more properly called ifochronifm. See 

‘ the articles ISOCHRONAL. 

; SYNCOPATION, in mulic, denotes a 
ftriking or beating of time, whereby the 
diftingtion of the feveral times or parts of 
the meafure is interrupted, 

However, it is more properly ufed for 

the conneAing the laft note of any mea- 

fure, or bar, with the firft of the follow. 

ing meafure; fo as only to make one 
note of both, 

A fyncope is fometimes alfo made in the 

- middie of a meafure. 

-  Syncopation is alfo ufed when a note of 

a one part ends or terminates on the mid- 

dle of a note of the other part. This is 

_ atherwife denominated binding. 

It is likewife ufed for a driving note ; 

that is, when fome fhorter note at the 

beginning of a meafure, or half meafure, 

id is followed by two, three, or more long«r 
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SYNCOPE, FAINTING, 


he a 


notes before another fhort note occurs, 
equal to that which occafioned the driv- 
ing, to make the number even, ¢ gr. 
when an odd crotchet comes before two 
or three minims, or an odd quaver be- 
fore two, three, or more crotchets, 

In fyncopated or driving notes, the hand 
or foot is taken up, or put down, while 
the note is founding. 

in medicine, a 
deep and fudden fwooning, wherein the 
patient continues without any fenfible 
heat, motion, fenfe, or refpiration, and 
is feized with a cold fweat over the whole 
body, and all the ‘poe turn pale and 
cold as if dead. See LIPOTHYMIA. 


SYNCOPE, in grammar, an elifion or re- 


trenchment cf a letter or fyllable out of 
the middle of a word, as caldu: for cali- 
dus, afpris for afperis, &c, 

SYNDESMUS, in anatomy, a word ufed 
for a ligament, See LIGAMENT. 

In grammar, fyndefmus is uled for a 
conjunction. 

SYNDIC, in government and commerce, 
an officer in divers countries intrufted 
with the affairs of a city, or other com- 
munity, who calls meetings, makes res 
prefentations and folicitations to the mf- 
niftry, magiftracy, &c. according to the 
exigency of the cafe. The fyndic is ap- 
poirted to anfwer and account for the 
conduct of the body, he makes and re- 
ceives propofals for the advantage there- 
of, controuls and corrects the failings of — 
particular perfons of the body, or at leaft 
procures their corre@ion at a public meet- 
ing. In effeSt, the fyndicis atthe fame 
time both the agent and cenfor of the 
community. Almeft all the companies 
in Paris, as the univerfity, companies of — 
arts and trades, have their fyndics,. and 
fo have moft of the cities of Provence 
and Languedoc. 

Syndic is alfo ufed for a perfonappointed 
to follicit fome common affair wherein — 
he himfelf has a fhare, as happens par- 
ticularly among the feveral creditors of 

the fame debtor who fails or cies infol- — 
vent. The chief magiftrate o Geneva 
is alfo called fyndic. There are alfo 
four fyndics chofen every year, the eldett 
of whom prefides in the council ef twenty- 
five, which is the chief counil of the 
city, wherein all affairs are dfpatched, 
both civil and political ; thus the three 
other elect cannot al! come at the ‘office 
till the four years end, fo that the fyndi-. 
cate rolls among fixtcen perfors all cho- 

fen out of the council of twenty. five. 
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| SYNDROME, a word introduced into 


medicine by the empiric:, who mean by 
it aconcourfe of fymptoms : thus under 
a plethora an empiric judges venefection 
neceflary from a fyndrome of fymptoms, 
fuch as diftention of the veffels, a rednefs 
and gravity of the whole body, an in- 
difpofition to motion, tenfions of the 
limbs, and a fenfe of an ulcerous laffi- 
tude, befides a life fpent in idlenefs, high 
and full feeding, and a fuppreffion of 
wonted excretions, This is the pletho- 
ric fyndrome of an empiric, and after 
the fame manner he forms a fyndrome 
or concourfe of fymptoms in a peripneu- 
mony, quinfey, epilepfy, and other dif- 
eafes. Galen ridicules thefe fyndromes, 
becaufe, he fays, they happen very rarely, 
and allo very flowly ; fo that fhould a 
phy fician wait for a fyndrome of all the 
fymptoms he expeéts, he might admini- 
fter his remedies too late. 
SYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of 
figure or rather trope, frequent among 
orators and poets. There are thrce kinds 
of fynecdoches; by the firft, a part is 
taken for the whole, as the point for the 
fword, the roof for the houfe, the fails 
for the fhip, &e. By the fecond, the 
whole is uled fora part. By the third,. 
the matter whereof the thing is made is 
ufed for the thing itfelf; as fteel for 
f{word, filver for money, ec. To which 
may be added another kind, when the 
fpecies is ued for the genus, or the genus 
for the {pecies. 

SYNECDOCHE, in greek and latin gram- 
mar, is when the ablative of a part or an 
adjun& of a fentence is changed into the 
accufative, the greek propofition xerz, or 
the latin fecundum, or quod ad, being un- 
derficod, Examples of the ablative of 
the part being changed into the accula- 
tive, are the following from Virgil. Ex- 
preri mentem nequit, for quod ad menten ; 
and Deiphobum videt lacerum a adeliter 
ora, for guod ad ora; and an example 
of the ablative of theadjun& being chang- 
ed into the accufative from the fame aut 
thor, is as follows, Flores infer igs n0- 
mina regum, for quod ad nomina recunt, 
or SY MPHONE SiS, 
in grammar, a éoalitien wherehy two 
fyliabies are pronounced as one, being 
much the fame as the fyna'cepha, or fy 
nerefis. See the articles SYNALOLPHA 
and SYNJERESTS 
SYNEDRIN, or SYNEDRION. 
article SANHEDRIN. 
SYNGENESIA, corps 


See the 


gia, in botany, one 
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of Linnaus’s claffes of plants, the’ nine. 
teenth in order; fo called becaufe the fta- 
mina in thefe plants grow together, or 
are formed into a fingle rs egular con- 
geries, 

The general charaéters of this clas are 
thefe : the cup is the crown of the feeds, 
and flands on the fummit of the germen 5 
and the compound flowers are very va- 
rious, in regard to the nature of the flo 
cules. 1. Some are compofed of tubu- 
lofe hermaphrodite flowers in the difk,. 
and of the fame fort of tubulous herma- 
phrodite flowers in theradius, 2. Others 
are compoled of tubulofe hermaphrodite 
flowers in the difk, and of tubulous fe- 
male flowers in the radius. 3. Some 
are compofed of tubulous hermaphrodite 
flowers in the difk, and of tubniofe neu- 
tral flowers inthe radius. 4. Some have 
tubulofe hermaphrodite flawers in’ the 
difk, and ligulated hermaphrodite flow- 
ersin theradius, 5. Some are compofed 
of tubu'ous hermaphrodite flowers in the 
difk, and of ligulated female flowers in 
the radius. 6. Some are conipoled of 


tubulous hermaphrodite flowers in the ’ 


ditk, and ligulated neutra! flowers in the 
radius, 7. Some are compeled of tubue 
Jous hermaphrodite flowers in the difk, 
and of naked and neutral flowers in the 
radius. 8. Some are compofed of tus 
bulofe male flowers in the ditk, and of 
naked female flowers in the radius. And, 
9- Some are compofed of ligulated fe- 
male flowers in the difk, and liguiated 
hermaphrodite flowers in the radius. 

The ftamina are five very fhort and flen- 
der filaments, inferted into the tube of 
the flower. The antherz are of the fame 


number with the ftamina: they are flen-. 
and grow together at their. 


der, eres, 
hides, foas to form a tubular cylindrie 
body of the length of the mouth of the 
flower, and divided into five fegments 
atthe edge. The gerinen of the piftil 
is oblong, and p!aced under the recepta- 
cle of the flower. The ftyle is capillary, 
ere, and of the length of the ftamina, 


and goes through the cylinder formed by — 


the anthere. The figma is divided into 
two parts, which ftand open, and bend 
backwards 

Thele plants have proper'y no pericars 
pum, though in fome few fpecies there 


is a coriaceous cruft placed about the 
feed. The fecd is fingle and oblong, 


often of a quadrangular figine, and fome- 

times natrower at the bale than im an 

other part. However, in different genes 
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ra of this clafs, they are of avery differ- 
ent appearance at the ends. Some are 
crowned with a downy matter, compofed 
of a great number of fingle fhort fila- 
ments, placed circularly, or otherwife, 
on the head of the feed. In fome the 
downy matter is radiated ; in others it is 
ramofe or branched; and in fome it is 
fupported on a pedicle, while in others it 
ftands immediately on the feed. In fome 
genera the feeds have no down at all, 
but bave a final! corona, formed of what 
was originally the cup of the flower. 
This is permanent, and divided ufually 
into five fegments. In fome genera the 
feed is wholly naked, having neither any 
_ down nor this crown of a cup. 
SYNGNATHUS, inichthyology, a genus 
of the malacopterigious clafs of fifhes, the 
body of which is long and very flender ; 
fometimes it is rounded, but in moft of 
the {pecits it is angulated ; the fins are 
in fome fpecies four, but in others there 
is only one; the head is of an oblong 
figure, and compreffed; the jaws are 
clofed together at the fides, and the mouth 
has only a fmall opening, which is quite 
at the extremity; the coverings of the 
gills are compofed each cf only one fm: 
Je and very thin bony Jamina, 
his genus comprehends the fea-adder, 
or the rounded bodied fyngnathus, with 
~ fo pectoral nor tail fins; the lyngna- 
thus with the middle of the body hept- 
angular, and a fin at the tail; the needle- 
fith, being the fyngnathus with the middle 
of the body hexangular, and the tail pins 
nated; andthe fea-horfe, or hippocam- 
pus. See the article HiPPOCAMPUS, 


SYNNEUROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of 


articulation of the bones, performed by 
the intervention of ligaments. See the 
article ARTICULATION. 

The fynneurofis is reckoned a branch of 
‘the fymphy{s, and is, when the bones 
‘are connected together by a ligament, as 
in the os femoris to the os ifch um, and 
the pate!la to the tibia. See the article 
SY MPHYSI9. 

BYNOCHUS, or Synocua, in medicine, 
a continual fever, without any remiffion, 
See the article Fever. 

This fpecies of fever, according to Hoff- 

“gman, is the fir in the clafs of inflam- 
matory fevers. It begins without any 
remarkable cold or fhivering, and is very 
violent at the firt onfet, and continues 
with little or no yemiffion, of the fymp- 
foms, till the time of the cris; the 


a 
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SYNOD, in altronemy, a conjunXion, or 


s 

S$ ¥ W 
pulfeis great and full. See the articles In- 
FLAMMATION and INFLAMMATORY, 
The difeafe generally infells one part 
more than another; if the head, the face 
wil! fwell, the eyes look red and full of 
tears, the head will ach with an unufual 
pulfation of the temporal arteries, there 
will be a vertigo, a drowfinefs, an ine 
fenfibility, and a raving; if the heart 
and lungs, a thick difficult refpiration, 
anxiety, and palpitation of the heart, 
with lofs of ftrength, and a dejection of 
mind; if the oefophagus, thirft, a dry- 
nefs, and blacknefs of the tongue; if 
the flomach, a naufea, and reaching ta 
vomit, and fometimes hiccoughing; if the 
bowels, inflations, coftivenefs, or fetid 
ftools; if in the veflels of the mefaraic 
veins and arteries, a fixed pain about 
the vertebre of the loins; if in the 
membranes of the fpinal marrow, a 
tumbling and tofling, a numbnefs and 
weaknels of the joints, and now and then 
convulfions. It is fometimes putrid, or 
malignant, with fudden lofs of ftrength, 
and is not feldom attended with dufky 
or black f{pots, which threaten imme- 
diate danger, This fever often termi- 
nates {pontaneoufly on the fourth, feventh 
or eleyenth days, generally by a pro- 
fufe fweat, or by a plentiful bleeding at 
the nofe; in the malignant kind, by a 
loofenefs. 

‘When it is treated rightly, at the begin- 
ning, with bleeding, and with cooling 
and gentle diaphoretic medicines, it often 
ceafes on the fourth day ; otherwife, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, it may continue 
till the fourteenth or feventeenth, Thofe 
to whom it turns fatal, generally die of 
the mortification of fome noble part. 
Bleeding in this difeafe is highly ne- 
ceffary, and that not fparingly, if the 
patient’s ftrength will bear it; then a 
cooling beverage, as the following: | 
Take of fpring water, two pound; of 
rofe-water, and white-fugar, each an 
once; citron-joice, one ounce; or in- 
ftead thereof, tpirit of vitriol, twenty 
drops: of this mixture, let the patient 
take frequent draughts, The haytfhoyn 
jelly, with fugar, citron juice, and rofé- 
water, are excellent in this cafe; as allo, 
whey turned with citron-juice: abfor- | 
bent diaphoretic powders, are likewife 
ufefol, and the body fhould be kept open 
with emollient clyfers, 


concourle of two or more Rare, or planets, — 
in 
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in the fame optical place of the heavens. SYNONYMOUS, is applied to a word 


Synob, fignifies alfo a meeting, or af- 


fembly of ecclefiattical perfors, concern- 
ing matters of religion; of thefe, there 
are four kinds, viz. 1. A general or 
univerfal fynod, where bifhops meet from 
all nations. 2. Anational fynod, where 
thofe of one nation only meet. 3. A 


or term that has the fame import or fig- 
nification with another, 


SYNONYMISTS, among botanical writ- 


ers, fuch as have employed their care in 
the colleéting the different names or fy- 
nonyma, uted by different authors, and 
reducing them to one another, 


provincial fynod, where the clergy of SYNONYMY, in rhetoric, a figure where~ 


one province affemble together. 4. A 
diocefan fynod, where thole only of one 
diocefe affemble. See ConVOCATION. 
SYNODALS, or SYNODIES, were pe- 
cuniary rents, commonly of two fhil- 
lings paid to the bifhop, or archdeacon, 
at the time of their Eaiter vifitation, by 
every parith prieft. They were thus call- 
ed, becaufe ufually paid in fynods, for 
that antiently bifhops ufed to vifit and 
hold their diocefan fynods at once; for 
the fame reafon, they are fometimes de- 
nominated fynodalica, but more proper- 
ly procurations, 

SYNODALES Testes, was an appel- 
lation antiently given to the urban and 
rural deans, from their informing againft, 
and attefting, the diforders of the clergy, 
and the people in the epifcopal fynods. 
When thefe funk in their authority, in 
their ftead arofe another fort of fynodal 
witneffes, who were a kind of impanell- 
ed jury, confifting of a prieft, and two 
or three laymen for every parifh; though 
at length two for every diocefe were an- 
nually chofen, till at laft the office came 
to be devolved on the church-wardens, 
See the article CHURCH- WARDENS. 
SYNODALE INSTRUMENTUM, a folemn 
oath, or engagement that thefe fynodal 
witnefles took, as our church-wardens 
now are fworn to make jut prefentments, 
See the preceding article. 
SYNODICAL, fomething belonging to 
a fynod ; thus fynodical epiltles are cir- 
cular letters written by the fynods to the 
abfent prelates and churches, or even 
thofe general ones direéted to all the 
faithful, to inform them of what had 
paffled inthe fynod. For the fynodical 
month, fee the article MONTH. 
SYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, a feaft 
celebrated at Athens, in memory of 
Thefeus’s having united all the petty 
communities of Attica into one fingle 
common-wealth, the feat whereof was 
Athens, where all the affemblies were 
to be held, This feaft was dedicated to 
Minerva, and according to the {choliatt 


by fynonyms, or fynonymous terms, that 
is, various words of the fame fignifica- 
tion, are made ule of to aimplify the dif- 
courfe, 


SYNOVIA, or Synonra, in medicine, a 


term ufed by Paracelfus, and his {chool, 
for the nutricious juice, proper and pe- 
culiar to each part; thus they talk of the 
fynovia of the joints, of the brain, &c, 
The mucilaginous glands of the capfula 
ligamentz, and the fheaths of the ten- 
dons, excrete a mucilaginous liquor 
called fynovia, the ufe of which is to 
keep the cartilages fupple, and gonfe- 
quently to facilitate the motion of the 
tendons and joints. 

Others ufe fynovia for the gout, and 
other difeafes in the joints, arifing from 
a vice in the nutricious juice. Others 
re(train the term to the oufing ou®of the 
juice through a wounded part, efpecially 
at a joint. r 


SYNTAGMA, cuvrayue, the difpofing or - 


placing of things in an orderly manner, 


SYNTAX, cuvragic, in grammar, the pro- 


per conftrution, or due difpofition of the 
words of a language, into (entences, or 
phrafes; or, as Buffier more accurately 
defines it, the manner of conftruéting 
one word with another, with regard to 
the different terminations thereof pre- 
{cribed by the rules of grammar, See 
CONSTRUCTION and SENTENCE. 
Hence the office of fyntax is to confider 
the natural fuitablenefs of words with 
refpect to one another, in order to make 
them agree in gender, number, perfon, 
mood, &c. To offend in any of thefle 
points, is called, to offend againft fyntax ; 
and fuch kind of offence, when grofs, is 
called a folecifm, and when more flight, 
a barbarifm. See GENDER, &c. 
Syntax is generally divided into two 
parts, wx, concord, wherein the words 
are to agree in gender, number, cafe, 
and perfon; and regimen or government, 
wherein one word governs another, ana 
occafions fome variations therein, See 
the articles Concorp and REGIMEN, 


of Thacydides, it was held in the month SYNTEXIS, in medicine, an attenuation, 


Metagituion, 


or colliquation of the folids of the body, 
fuch 


Bits | 


— 


“SYPHON, or SIPHON, 


SYR 
fuch as frequently happens in atrophies, 
inflammations of the bowels, colliqua- 
tive fevers, wherein a fatty and uligenous 
matter is voided with the excrements by 
ftool. See COLLIQUATION, &e. 

SYNTHESIS, the putting of feveral things 
together, as making a compound me- 
dicine of feveral fimple ingredients, &c, 
See the article CoMPOSITION. 

SYNTHESIS, tn logic, denotes a branch of 
method oppofite to analyfis, called the 

~ fynthetic method. Sce METHOD. 

SYNTHESIS tp grammar. SeeSyLLEPsis. 

SYNTHESIS in furgery, is an operation 
whereby divided parts are re-united, as 
gm wounds, fractures, luxations, Gc. See 
the article WounD, &c. 

SYNTHETIC, fomething relating to fyn- 
thefis, See the preceding artide, 

SyNTuUETIC, or SYNTHETICAL, \is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, a term given to 
that payt of chemiftry, which, after the 
analytical chemifiry has taken bodies to 
pieces, or reduced them to their princi- 
ples, can, from thefe feparated principles, 
either recompound the fame body again, 
or, from the mixtures of the principles 
of one or more bodies in various man- 

1 wevgy form a large fet of new produc- 
tions, which would have been unknown 
to the world but for this art: fuch pro- 
ductions are brandy, foap, glafs, and 
the like. Synthetical chemiftry, taken 
mm the ftriét fenfe for the recompofition 
ef bodies from their own principles, 
is rather of philefophical than of ordi- 
nary ule. This, however, is not eafy, 
except in a few cafes, nor are we to ima- 
gine, becaufe it has teen done in fome, 
that nature has taken this way to com- 
pole them; her method of compofition 
of bodies are a new fubject, and worthy 
@ diligent enquiry. 

SYNUSIASTS, a feé& of heretics, who 
maintaimed, that there was but one na- 
ture, and one fingle fubltance in Jetus 
Chrift. Fhe fvnufafts denied, that the 
word affumed a body in the womb of 
the virgin, but held, that a part of the 
divine word being detached from the reft, 
was there changed into flefh and blood. 
Thus they tanght, that Jefus Chrift was 
confabftantial to the father, not only as 
to his divinity, but even as to his hu- 
manity and very body, 

See SIPHON. 

SYRACUSE,, a city and port-town of 
Sicily, in the province of Val de Nota, 
fitnated on a fine bey of the M-diter- 
ranean Sea, on the ealt coalt of the ifland, 
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in eaft long. 15° 5’, north lat. 97° 2.6’, 

SYREN, or siREN, in antiquity, See the 
article SIREN, 

SYRIA, a part of afiatic Turky, bound- 
ed by Natolia and Turromania, on the 
north; by Diarbec or Mefopotamia on 
the eait ; by Arabia and Paleftine on the 
fouth; and by the Levant-Sea on the 
weft. The Turks divide Syria into 
three beglerbeglies, or vice- royalties, 
wiz, thofe of Aleppo, Tripoli, and 
Damatfcus, or Scham, the feats of the 
refpestive viceroys. 

SYRIAN YEAR, &c. See Year, €&c. 

SYRINGA, the PIPE TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the diandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
a fingle petal, the tube is cylindric, and 
very long, the limb’ is divided into four 
fegments of a linear figure, hollow and 
obtufely pointed ; the fruit is an oblong 
comprefled acuminated tapfale, formed 
of two valves, and containing two cells, 
The feeds are fingle, oblong, and come! 
preffed, pointed at each end, and fure 
rifhed with a membranaceous margin. 
This genus comprehends the hlac o 
TFournefort. 
The branches of this tree, when the pit 
is taken ont, ferve for pipes in fysinges 

SyrinGa, is alfo a name for the plant 
otherwife called philadelphus, See th 
article PHILADELPHUS. 

SYRINGE, an inftrument ferving to-im 
bibe, or fuck in a quantity of any fluid 
and to fquirt or expel the fame wit 
violence, 

‘The fyringe is made of an hollow c 
linder ABCD, plate CCLXVI. n° 15 
fornifhed with a little tube at the bottom 
EF. In this cylinder is an embclus K 
made, or at Jeaft covered with leather 
er ferme other matter, that eafily imbibe 
moifture, and fo filling the cavity of t 
cylinder, as that no air or water ma 
pals between the one and the other. 
then the little end of the tube F, be p 
into water, and the embolus drawn vu 
the water will afcend into the cavity Je 
by the embolus, and upon thrufing bac 
the embolus, it will be violently expelle 
again through the tube EF; and fill th 
' greater impetus will the water he expell 
ed withal, and.to the greater diftance, 
the embolus is thruft down with t 
greater force, or the greater velocity, S 
the article EMBOLUS. 
This alcent of the water, the antien 
who fuppofed a plenum, attributed ¢ 
natue’s abhorrence of a vacuum; b 
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the moderns, from repeated experiments, 
have found it to be owing to the preflure 
of the atmofphere upon the fluid; for 
by drawing up the embalus, the air le/t 
in the cavity of the cylinder, will be ex- 
ceedingly rarified, fo that being no longer 
a counterbalance to the air, incumbent 
on the furface of the fiuid, that prevails 
and forces the water through the litte 
tube into the body of the fyringe. See 
the article Air, @&e, 

In effe&, a fyringe is only a fingle pump, 
and the water afcends in it on the fame 
ptinciple as in the common fucking 
pump, whence it follows, that the water 
will not be raifed in a fyringe to any 
height exceeding thirty-one feet. See the 
articles Pump and SucTION. 

Syringes are’ of confiderable ufes in fur- 
gery; by them clylters are adminiftered, 
injections of medicinal waters, &c. made 
into wounds, &c. They alfo ferve to 
inje&t coloured liquors, melted wax, &ec. 
into the veffels of the pasts of animals, 
to fhew the difpofition, texture, ramifica- 
tions, &c. thereof, The mot confider- 
able fyringes ufed in furgery, are thefe 
following, as reprefented, in plate idid. 
where n° 2. is a fyringe for various 
ufes, furnifhed with pipes of different 
forts. By the help of this you may not 
only injeét fluids into wounds of the ab- 
domen and thorax, into the fauces, into 
abfceffes, ulcers, and to the uterus, but 
you may alfo, by the affiltance of this 
inftrument, draw extravafated blood from 
the cavity of the thorax, in which cafe 
the fyringe thould be twice as large as 
the mouth : the pipe fhould be triangu- 
Jar, and about two thumbs breadth: n°? 
3. is another pipe, with a round movth, 
intended for the fame ufes: n® 4. a {mal- 
ler pipe, which, as well as the elt, may 
be {crewed on the fyringe: n° 5, ano- 
ther pipe fomewhas -curved, and perfo- 
rated on both fides. This will ferve to 
fuck blood out of the cavity of the tho- 
vax, and throw injections into that part, 
or into the fauces; n° 6, another perfo- 


curved, to throw injeSti.ns imto the ute- 
rus, and for other ufes: n° 8. reprefents 
the fyringe proper for injeétiing liquors 
into the urethra of males, and the va- 
gina of females, for varioms ufes: it 
ends with an obtufe point, to prevent 
the liquor from regurgitating, or flying 
ahout. 


SYRINGOTOMY, in furgery, the ope- 


rated at the end like a cuilender: n° 7. 
another perforated like the former, but- 
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ration of cutting for the fillula, See the 
article FisTuLa. 


SYRINGOTON, the name of an inftra- 


ment to lay open the fiftula. 


SYRUP, or SyRop, in pharmacy, a fa- 


turated folution of (ugar, made in vege~ 
table decoctions, or infufions. See the 
article DECOCTION. 

Thefe preparations were formerly con- 
fidered as medicines of much greater ime 
portance than they are thought to be at 
prefent. Syrups and diftilled waters 
were for fome ages made ufe of as the 
great alteratives, infomuch, that the 
evacuation of any peccant humour was 
never attempted, till, by a due courfe of 
thefe, it had firt been regularly pre- 


pared for expulfion. Hence arofe the 


exuberant collection of both, which we 


meet with in pharmacopoeias; and ihe 


errors, have prevailed in each. As mul- 
titudes of diftilled waters have been com- 
pounded from materials, unfit to give 


any virtue over the helm, fonumbers of 


fyrups have been prepared from ingre= 
dients which in their form cannot be 
taken in fuifticient dofes, to exert their 
virtues; for two thirds of a fyrup con- 
fitt of fugar, and the greateft part of the 
remaining third is an aqueous Quid, 

Syrups are at prefent regarded chiefly as 
convenient vehicles for medicines of 
greater efficacy, and made ule of for 
{weetening draughts and juleps, for ree 
ducing the lighter powders into boluffes, 


pills, or eleuaries, and other like pur-" 


poles; fome likewife may not impro- 
perly be confidered as medicines them- 
felves, as thole of faffron, or buckthorn- 
berries. eM 


eneral rules for preparing Syrups. ®, Al 


the rules for making deco€tions, are like- 
wife to be obferved in making fyrups; 


vegetables both for decoftions and infu- 


fions ought to be dry, unlefs they are 
exprefsly ordered otherwife. 2. Ia the 
London Pharmacopoeia, only the pureft, 
or double refined fugar, is allowed. Ina 
the Edinburgh, the lefs pure, or common 
white fugar is employed, and fa:ther 
purified by the operator. For fuch fy- 
rups as are prepared without co&tion, 
the fugar is previoufly diffolved in water 
by itfelf, the folution clarified with whites 
of eggs, and boiled down toa thick con- 


fitence, the fcum which arifes during ~ 


the boiling being carefully taken off. In 
the fyrups prepared by coétion, the cla- 


rification with whites of eggs is per- - 


formed after the {ugar has been diffolved 
in 


ee 
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. in the decoétion of the vegetable, ex- 


cept in the fyrup of meconium, for which 
therefore, the pureft fugar is directed, 
The purification of fugar, by clarifica- 
tion, and defpumation, is not fo perfect 
as might be expected, for after it has 
undergone this procefs, the refiners ftill 
feparate from it a quantity of oily matter, 
which is difagreeable:to weak ftomachs. 
See the articles CLARIFICATION and 
DesPUMATION. 

‘The clarification of the fugar along with 
the vegetable decoétion, is likewife in- 
jurious to the medicine, fince by this 
means not only the impurities of the fu- 
gar are difcharged, but a confiderable 
part of what the liquor had before taken 
up from the other ingredients. It ap- 
pears therefore moft eligible to employ 
fine fugar for all the fyrups, even the 
| purgative ones (which have been ufually 
made swith coarfe fugar, as fomewhat co- 


—inciding with their intention) not ex- 


cepted; for as purgative medicines are 
in general ungratcful to the ftomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ an addi- 
tion, which increafes their offenfivenefs. 
3- Where the weight of the fugar is not 
exprefled, twenty-nine ounces thereof is 
to be taken to every pint of liquor. The 


‘fugar is to be reduced into powder, and 


diffolved in the liquor by the heat of a 
water-bath, unlefs ordered otherwile: 
although in the formule of the feveral 
fyrups, a double weight of the fugar to 
that of the liquor is dire&ted, yet lefs 
will generally be fufficient. Firft, there- 
fore diffolve in the liquor an equal weight 
of fugar, then gradually add fome more 
in powder till a little remains undiffolved 
at the bottom, which is to be afterwards 
incorporated by fetting the fyrup in a wa- 
ter-bath. The quantity of fugar fhould 
be as much as the liquor is capable of 


_ keeping diffolved in the cold ; if there is 
more, 2 part of it will feparate and con- 


crete into cryftals, or candy; if le(s, 
the fyrup will be fubje&t to ferment, 
efpecially in warm weather, and change 
to 4 vinous or four liquor. .4. Copper 


veflels, uniefs they are well tinned, SysTEM, in poetry, denotes a certain hy= 


fhould not be employed in the making of 
acid fyrups, or fuch as are compofed of 
the juices of fruits. ‘The confeétioners, 
who are the moft dextrous people at thefe 
kinds of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning their 


veffels, rarely make ufe of any other SysTEM, in mufic, denotes a compoun 


than copper ones untinned in the prepa- 
ration even of the moft acid fyrups, fuch 


3 
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SYSSARCOSIS, in anatomy, a particular 


SYSTEM, /jffema, in general, denotes! 


SysTEM, in aftronomy, denotes an hy 


= S 
as that of oranges, lemons, and the 
like. Neverthelefs, by taking due care 
that their coppers be well fcoured and 
perfetly clean, and that the fyrup re- 
main no longer in them than. is abfo- 
Jutely neceflary, they avoid giving it any 
ill tafte or quality from the metal. <5, 
The fyrup, when made, is to be fet by till 
next day: if any faccharine cruft appears 
upon the furface, take it off, 


fpecies of the kind of articulation, called 
alfo fymphyfis. See the articles ARTI- 
CULATION and SyMPuHyYsIs. 

The fyffarcofis is a natural union of two 
bones by means of flefh or muicles, fuch. 
is that of the os hyoides and omoplate. 
Syflarcofis is alfo ufed by fome chirurgi-_ 
cal writers to exprefs a method of curing 
wounds of the head when the cranium is) 
Jaid bare, and the interftice between the | 
lips of the wound too wide for a cons 
tra&tion, by means of promoting the gra- 
nulation or growth ef new fleth. 


an affemblage or chain of principles” 
and.conclufions, or the whole of any | 
doétrine, the feveral parts whereof are) 
bound together and follow or depend on” 
each other; in which fenfe we fay, a 
fyftem of philofophy, a fyftem of divie 
nity, &c. 


pothefis or fuppofition of an arrangement 
of the feveral parts of the univerfe, 
whereby aftronomers explain all the phe 
nomena or appearances of the heaven! 
bodies, their motions, changes, &c 
This is more properly called the fyftems 
of the world, Syftem and hypothefi 
have much the fame fignification, unlef 
perhaps hypothefis be a more particular 
fyftem, and fyltem a more general hypo 
thefis. See the article HYPOTHESIS. 
The three moft celebrated fyftems o 
the world are the copernican,. the ptole 
maic, and tychonic, the ceconomy o 
each whereof may be feen under the ar- 
ticles COPERNICAN, PTOLEMaIc, and 
TYCHONIC, ' 


pothelis, or fcheme of religion, fro 
which the poct is never to recede: @. gr 
having made his choice either in the 
heathen mythology or in chriftianity, he 
muft keep the two apart, and never mi 
fuch different ideas in the fame poem. 


interval, or an interval compofed, or cons 
ceived to be compoled, of feveral lefs 
fuc 


sys 
_ fach as the oStave. See INTERVAL. 
The word is borrowed from the antients, 
who calla fimple interval, diaftem; and 
a compound one, fyftem, See the ar- 
ticle DrasteM. 

As there is not any interval in the nature 
of things, fo we can only conceive any 
given interval as iit Oe of, or equal 
to, the fum of ‘feveral others: this divi- 
fion of intervals therefore only relates to 
practice, fo that a fyftem is properly an 
interval which is aétually divided in 
pragtice, and where along with the ex- 
tremes we always conceive fome interme- 
diate terms. The nature of a fyftem 
will be very plain by conceiving it an in- 
terval whofe terms are in practice taken 
either in immediate fucceffion, or the 
found is made to rife or fal] from one to 
the other, by touching fome intermediate 
degrees, fo that the whole is a fyftem or 
compofition of all the intervals between 
one extreme and another. Syltems of 
the fame magnitude, and confequenily 
of tke fame degree of concord and dif- 
cord, may yet differ in refpect of their 
compofition, as containing, and being 
actually divided into more or fewer inter - 
vals; and when they are equal in that 
‘refpect, the parts may differ in magni- 
tude, Laftly, when they confit of the 
fame parts or leffer intervals, they may 
differ as to the order and difpofition there- 
of between the two extremes. 

There are feveral diftin@ions of fyftems, 
the moft remarkable of which are con- 
cinnous or inconcinnous, Concinnous 
fyftems are thofe which confift of fuch 
parts as are fit for mufic, end thofe parts 
placed in fuch an order between the ¢x- 
-tremes, as that the fuccéffion of founds 
from one extreme to the other, may have 
a good effect, See CONCINNOUS, 

The concinnous fyftems, according to 
Euclid, are diateffaron, diapente, dia- 
pafon; diapafon and diateflaron, dia- 
pafon and diapente, and bifdiapafon, See 
. DIATESSARON, DIAPENTE, &c, 
Inconcinnous fyftems are thofe wherein 
the fimple intervals are inconcinnous, or 
badly difpofed between the two extremes, 
The inconcinnous, that author obferves, 
are lefs than the fourth, and all thofe 
fituated between the above-mentioned 
ones, 
A. fyftem is either particular or univerfal, 
An univerfal fyflem is that which con- 
tains all the particular fyftems belonging 
» tomufic, and makes what the antients 
. all diagram, and we, the {cale of mufic, 
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See DiaGRAM, ScaLe, GamutT, &e, 
The antients alfo diftinguith fyitems in- 
to perfect and imperfeét. The bifdiapa- 
fon, or double oftave, was reckoned a 


perfect fyftem, becaufe, within its ex- 


tremes are contained examples of all the 
fimple and original concords, and all the 
variety of orders wherein their concin- 
nous parts ought to be taken, which va- 
riety conftitutes what they call fpecies or 
figures of confonances, All the fyftems 
leis than the bifdiapafon were reckoned 
imperfeét, The double oftave was call- 
ed fyitema maximum and immutatum, 
becaufe they took it to be the greateftex 
tent or difference of time they could go 
in making melody, though fome added 
a fifth to it for the greateft fyftem: but 
the diapafon, or fimple oftave, was rec= 
koned the moft perfect fyftem with re- 
gard to the agreement of its extremes, 
fo that how many o€taves foever were 
put into the greateft fyftem, they were 
all to be conttituted or fubdivided the 
fame way as the firlt; fo that when we 
know how the oftave is divided, we 
know the nature of the diagram or fcale, 
the varieties whereof conftitute the gee 
nera melodie, which are fubdivided into 
fpecies, Seé the articles-GENUS and 
SPECIES, 


SYSTEMATISTS, in botany, thofe au. 


thors whofe works in this {cience are 
principally employed about the arrang- 
ing plants into certain orders, claffes, or 
genera. 


SYSTOLE, in anatomy, the contraétion 


of the heart, whereby the blood is drawn 
Gut of its ventricles into the arteries; the 
oppofite ftate to which is called the dia- 
ftole, or dilatation of the heart, See the 
articles HEART, BLooD, DiasTOLE, 
Putse, &e. 

The fyftole of the heart is well accounted 


for by De, Lower, who fhews that the - 


heart is a true mufcle, the fibres whereof 
are aéted on like thofe of other mufcles, 
by certain branches of the eight pair of 
nerves inferted into it, which bring the 
animal fpirits from the brain hither. By 
a flux of thefe fpirits the mu(cular fibres 
of the heart are inflated and thus’ fhort- 
ened, the length of the heart diminifhed, 
its breadth or thicknefs increafed, the 
capacity of the ventricles clofed, the ten- 
dinous mouths of the arteries dilated, 
thofe of the veins fhut up by means of 
their valves, and the contained juice for- 
cibly expreffed in the orifices of the are 
teries. See the article MuscLe, &c. 
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Br. Drake adds to Dr. Lower’s account, 
that the jntercoftal mulcles and dia- 
phragm contribute to the fyftole, by 
opening the blood a paflage from the 
right ventricle of the heart to the left, 
through the lungs, to which it could not 
otherwife pafs, becaule the oppofition 
the blood contained in that ventricle 
mutt neceffarily have made tq its con- 
ftrigtion, is taken off, Both thefe authors 
make the fyflole the natural ftate, or 
a&tion of the heart, and the diaftole the 
violent one, Boerhaave, on the cone 
trary, makes the fyftole the violent, 


- and the diaftole the natural ftate. See 


the ayticles CIRCULATION, CONTRAC- 
TION, ARTERY, &e. 


SYSTYLE, in architeCture, that manner 


of placing columns where the fpace be- 
“tween the two fufts confift of two diame- 
ters, or four modules. See the articles 
CoLumN, DismeErer, and MopuLe. 


$YZYGY, Srsia, in aftronomy, a term 


equally ufed for the conjunction and op- 
pofition of a planet with the fun. See 
ConjuncTion and Opposition. 
On the phenomena and circumftances of 
the fyzygies a great part of the lunar the- 
See the article Moon. 
For, g. It is fhewn in the phyfical aftro- 
nomy, that the force which diminifhes 
he gravity of the moon in the fyzygies, 
is double that which increafes it in the 
quadratures ; fo that in the fyzygies the 
gravity of the moon from the action of 
the fun is dimipithed by a part which is 
to the whole gravity as 1 to 89,36: for 
in the quadratures, the addition of gra- 
yity is to the whole gravity as 1 to 
¥78523- See the article QUADRATURE. 


ert, the nineteenth letter, and 


i ‘fifteenth confonant of our alpha- 
ak 9 bet, the found whereof is formed 
: ve 


* by a ftrong expulfion of the 
breath through the mouth, upon a fud- 


. den drawing back of the tongue fram 


the fore part of the palate, with the lips 
at the fame time open. The proper 
found of this letter is that in tax, tex, tin, 
4n, fat, pat, put, Gc, When it comes 

fore i, followed by a vowel, it is found- 

d like s, asin gation, potion, &@c, When 

# games after ity jt has 2 twofold fopnd; 
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2, In the fyzygies, the difturbing foree 
is dire&tly the diftance of the moon 
from the earth, and inverfely as the cube 
of the diftance of the earth from the fun. 
And at the fyzygies the gravity of the 
moon towards the earth receding from 
its center is more, diminifhed, than ac- 
cording to the inverfe ratio of the fquare 
of the diftance from that center, Hence, 
jn the motion of the moon from the 
fyzygies to the quadratures, the gravity 
of the moon towards the earth is conti- 
nually increafed, and the moon is conti- 
nually retarded in its motion; and in the 
motion from the quadyatures to the fyzy- 
gies the moon’s gravity is continually di- 
minifhed, and its motion in its orbit acces 
jJerated. See thearticle GRAVITATION. 
3. Further in the fyzygies the moon’s 
orbit, or circle, round the earth, is more 
convex than in the quadratures, for 
which reafon the moon is lefs diftant from 
the earth at the former than the latter, 
When the moon is in the fyzygies, her 
apfides go backwards, or are retrograde. 
See the articles OrBIT, Apsis, and © 
RETROGRADATION, 

When the moon is in the fyzygies, the 
nodes move in antecedentia faftefl: then — 
flower and, flower, till they become at | 
reft, when the moon is in the quadrae 
tures, Seethearticle NODE. . 
Laftly, When the nodes are come to the 
fyzygies, the inclination of the plane of 
the orbit is leaft of all. See the artjcle 
INCLINATION, 

Add that thefe feveral irregularities are 
not equal in each fyzygy, but all fome- 
what greater in the conjunction than in 
the oppolition, : 


eeeneguannegsecesesesbasegeeese 


one clear and acute, as in thin, thief, 
&c. the other more obtufe and obfcure, © 
as in then, there, &e, 
In abbreviations, amongt the roman © 
writers, T. flands for Titus, Titius, 
&c, Tab. for Tabularius; Tab. P.H.C. 
Tabularius provinciz Hifpaniz citerio- — 
ris; Tar. Tarquipius ; Ti, Tiberius; © 
Ti. F. Tiberii filius; Ti. L. Tiberi ji- 
bertus; Ti. N, Tiberii Nepos ; T. J. A. 
Y. P. V. D, tempore judicem arbitrumve 
poftulat ut det; T M.P. terminum po- 
fuit; TM. DD. terminum dedicawit; — 
Tre 
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Tr, trans, tribunus; Tr. M. or Mil. 
tribunus militum; TR. PL, DES. 
tribunus plebis defignatus ; TR. AER, 
tribunus zrarii; TRV. CAP. trium- 
Viri capitales; T. P. or TRIB. POT. 
tribunicia poteftate; Tul. H, Tullus 
Hoftilius. ; 

Amongtt the antients, .T. as a numeral, 
ftood for one hundred and fixty ; and 


with a dath at top, thus T, it fignified 
one hundred and fixty thoufand, In 
mufic, TF ftands for futti, all, or alto- 
., gether... : 
TABAGO, ont of the Caribbeé-iflands in 
the American ocean, one hundred and 
twenty miles fouth of Barbadoes: weft 
longitude 59°, north latitude 11° 30’. _ 
It is from this place that tabacco, or 
tobacco, a well known plant, takes its 
name. See the article Topacco. 
TABARCA, an ifland. on the coalt of 
Barbary, in Afvica, fifty miles weft of 
_, Tunis :, eaft long, 8%, north lat. 36° go’. 
TABASCO, the capital of a province of 
the fame name, fituated on the bay of 
Campeachy, at the mouth of the rivér 
Tabafco; one hundred and fixty miles 
fouth-weft o° Campeachy: weft long, 
_95%, north lat. 18%, 
TABBY, in commer¢ée, a Kind of rich 
filk which has undergone the operation 
.. of tabbying. See the next article. 


_ TABBYING, the paffing a filk or taf 


under a calender, the rolls of which are 
made of iron or copper, varioufly en- 
raven, which bearing unequally on the 
fut renders the furface thereof unequal, 
fo as to reflect the rays of light differ- 
ently, making the reprefentation of 
wayesthereon, 
*"PABELLA, TABLET, in pharniacy, is 
much the fame with troches and lo- 
zenges, being a folid preparation formed 
into a little cake, or mafs, of different 
figures, intended to diffolve flowly, and 
generally made agreeable to the palate. 
This form is moftly made ufe of for the 
tore commodious exhibition of certain’ 
medicines, by fitting them to diffolve 
owly in the mouth, foas to pats by de- 
grees into the ftomach, and hence thefe 
preparations have generally a confider- 
able proportion of fugar or other fuch 
materials. “hey are calculated for chil- 


dren who are not eafily prevailed on to’ 


take medicines in lefs agreeable fosms, 


' ‘There are various kinds of them, as the 
abellz antacida, tabelle amthelmintice, 


-tabeli® gurgantes, &c. Siee TROCHE. 


FABELLIC? ig’ the rornan law, ail offi- 


cer or fcrivener, much the fame with oa? 
notaries public, who are often called ta- 
belliones in our antient law books: See 
_the article Norary, ~ 


TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, 2 


kind of building, in the form of a tent3 
fet up, by expre(s command of God, for 
the performance of religious worthip,. 
facrifices, &¢. during the journeying of 
the Ifraelites in the wildernefs; and, 
after their fettlement in the land of Cae 
naan, made ufe of for the fanie pyrpofe 
till the building of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem. It was divided inta two parts, the 
one covered, and properly called the ta= 
bernacle; and the other open, ¢alled the 
court: The curtains which covered thé 
tabernacle were made Of linen, of feveral 
colours, embroidered, ‘Fhere were tent 
curtains, twenty-eight cubits long aly 
four in breadth. Five curtains faftené 
together made up two coverings; which 
covered all the tabernacle: Over thef@ 
there were two other coveriigs; the one 
of goat-hair, and the other of fheep< 
fkins. The holy, of holies was parted 
from thé reft of the tabernacle by a curs 
tain made, faft to four pillars, handing. 
ten cubits from the end, ‘The length of 
the whole tabernacle was thirty-two cu- 
bits, that is; about fifty feet; and the 
breadth tweive cubits,. or nineteen feet? 
The court was a fpot of grownd one Hun- 
dred cubits long, and fifty in breadth, en> 
clofed by twenty columns, éach twenty, 
cubits high and ten in bréadth, covered 
with filver, and ftanding on copper bales; 
five cubits diflant from oné ancthér 7 bee 
tween which, there were curtains drawn? 
and faftened with hooks: At the eaft 
end was an entrance, twenty cubits wide, 
covered with a curtain hanging loofe, 


Feaft of TABERNACLES, a folémn fettival 


of the Hebrews; obferved after harveft, 
on the fifteenth day of the month Tifrig 
inftituted to commemorate the goddnefs 
of God, who protefted the Ifraehtées in’ 
the wildernefs, and made them dwell in 
booths, when they came ont of Egypt, 
On the firt day of the feaft, they began, 
to erect booths of the boughs of treés, and 
in thefe they were obliged to continue fe- 
ven days. The booths were placed in 
the open air, and were not to’ be covered. 
with cloths; nor thade too ¢dlofe by the 
thicknefs of thé boughs; but fo loofe 
that the fan and the ftar's might be feen, 
and the rain deféend through thém, For 
urther particulars,’ ag to the célebration 
oF this feftival, fee Levits chy xxigi,,, 
13 DF TABER- 
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genus of the pentandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conlilts 
of a fingle infundibuliform petal: the 
tube is cylindric and long: the bale 
and apex are both ventricole : the limb 
is divided into five linear obtufe feg- 
ments; the fruit is compoled of two 
follicles bent horizontally, ventricofe, 
and acuminated, formed of one valve, 
and containing one cell: the feeds are 
numerous, of an oblong oval figure, 
obtufe, imbricated, and wrapped up in 
ulp, 


TABES DORSALIS, in medicine, a di- 


ftemper which, according to a late au- 
thor, is a particular fpecies of a con- 
famption, the proximate caule of which 
is a debility of the nerves. See the ar- 
ticle CONSUMPTION, 

Of the feveral kinds of confomptions 
incident to human bodies, the tabes dor- 
falis is the floweft in its progrefs, but the 
moft melancholy in its circumftances 3 
cand, unlefs timely obviated, for the moft 
part fatal. This difeafe is only incident 
to young men of falacious difpofitions, 
and proceeds from too early venery, an 
jmmoderate ufe of it, or pollutions, It 
feems therefore to derive its origin from 
too frequent venereal fpafms; and the 
-}mmoderate lofs of feminal fluid has a 
coufiderable fhare in producing the effect. 
The fymptoms of the tabes dorfalis are 
involuntary, noéturnal, feminal emif- 
fions, a pain in the back, and often in 
the head, a formication of the fpine, an 
aching pain, rolling and hanging down 
of the tefticles, a weaknels of memory 
and fight, and a mucous difcharge from 
the urethra, efpecially after ftraining at 
the difcharge of the excrements. The 
mucous diicharge here mentioned is call- 
ed, by Hippocrates, I:quidum femen, 
but it is nothing but the mucus of the 
proftrate gland. This difeafe is farther 
attended with great melancholy and de- 
jeGtion of mind, and a gutta ferena often 
follows, The eyes grow hollow, the 
vifage meagre and thin, the body emaci- 
ated and weak, a palpitation of the heart, 
and fhortnefs of breath, fucceed. with a 
concourfe of hectical complaints, ending 
in death, 

For the cure of this diftemper a regu- 
larity of the non-naturals is of the ut- 
moft importance. Good air, rather cool 
than hot, is of great ufe. As to diet, 
high-feafoned meats, fpirituous and fer- 
mented liquors, fould be avoided, No 
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TABERNZEMONTANA, in botany, a 


TABLATURE, in anatomy, 2 divifion, 


TastaTure, tabletura, in mufic, is, in 


TABLE, tabula, a moveable piece of furs 


T Acs 

food is fo beneficial as milk: chocolate 
is alfo efteemed good, in fuch quantities’ 
as to fit eafy on the ftomach. Animal 
food of eafy digeftion, at dinner, does 
noharm, Suppers fhould be avoided, 
at leaft milk only fhould be then taken, 
about two hours before going to bed. 
Sleep mutt be little, and in due feafon ; 
that is, the patrent fhould go to bed and 
rife early. Indulgence in bed in a morn- 
tog is hurtful. Whe general rule fhould 
be to rife immediately upon waking; 
which, though irkfome at firft, will by 
cuftom be made familiar and agree- 
able. Moderate exercife; or fuch as 
the patient’s ftrength will admit of with 
out wearinefs, ought to be ufed, Some 
recommend riding, efpecially a long, 
journey, by fuch daily portions as to 
avoid extraordinary fatigue. The fecre- 
tions of the body, if out of order, fhould 
be regulated, and the patient fhould be 
entertained with chearful company. As 
to the medicines, the claffes of balfa- 
mics and aftringents are chiefly ufeful. 
Among the latter, the peruvian bark, 
either in fubftance, extract, or tin@ure, 
the acid elixir of vitriol, and the tinc- 
ture faturnia, or antiphthyfica, are the 
moft efficacious, Strengthening plaf- 
ters-may alfo be laid on the loins ; and, 


chief of all, the cold bath thould be 
ufed. 


or parting, of the fKull into two tables. 
See the article SKULL. 


general, when, to exprefs the founds or 
notes of a compofition, we ufe the letters — 
of the alphabet, or any other characters — 
not ufed in the modern mufic, 
But, in 2 ftri€ter fenfe, tablature is the — 
manner of writing a piece for the lute, 
theorba, guittar, viol, or the like, which — 
is done by writing on feveral parallet 
lines, (each of which reprefents a ftring: 
of the inftrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet, whereof A marks that the 
firing is to be ftruck open, that is, with- 
out putting the finger of the left hand 
upon the neck; B fhews that one of the 
fingers is to be put on the firft ftop, C 
on the fecond, D on the third, and fo 
on through the oétave. ‘The tablature 
of the lute is ufually wrote in letters of 
the alphabet, and that of the harpficord 
in the common notes. re 


niture, ufually made of wood or fone, 
and fupported on pillars, or sue like, i 
2 


a Bs 
_ the commodious reception of things pla- 
ced thereon, 
ABLE, in archite&ture, a fmooth fimple 
member, or ornament, of various forms, 
but moft ufually in that of a long fquare, 
A projecting table is that which ftands 
out from the naked of the wall, pedeftal, 
or other matter it adorns. Raked-table, 
is that which is hollow in the die of a 
pedeftal, or elfewhere, and is ufually en- 
compafled with a moulding, Razed- 
table, is an emboffment in a frontifpiece 
for the putting an infcription, or other 
ornament, in {culpture. This is what 
M. Perrault underftands by abacus in 
Vitruvius. Crowned-table, that which 
is covered with a cornichz, and in which 
a baffo relievo is cut, or a piece of black 
marble incruftated for an infcription. 
Rafticated-table, that which is picked, 
and whofe furface feems rough, as in 
grottos, &ec. ‘ 
ABLE, in perfpective, denotes a plain 
furface, fuppoled to be tranfparent, and 
perpendicular to the horizon, It is al- 
ways imagined to be placed at a certain 
diftance between the eye and the objets, 
for the objects to be reprefented thereon 
by means of the vifual rays paffing from 
every point thereof through the table to 
the eye; whence it is called perfpeétive- 
| plane. 
| TABLE, inanatomy, The craniumis {aid 
to be compofed of two tables, or laminz, 
2, é@. it is double, as if it confilted of 
two bones laid over one another, See 
| the article SKULL, 
| 'TaBLe of Pythagoras, or  Multiplication- 
TABLE. See MULTIPLICATION, 
| Laws of the twelve TaBLes, were the firt 
fet of laws of the Romans, thus called 
either by reafon the Romans then wrote 
with a ftyle on thin wooden tablets co- 
vered with wax, or rather, becaufe they 
were engraven on tables, or plates of 
opper, to be expofed in the moft noted 
part of the public forum. After the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, as the Romans 
were then without any fixed or certain 
fyftem of law, at lealt had none ample 
enough to take in the various cafes that 
might fall between particular perfons, -it 
was refolved to adopt the beft and wifeft 
laws of the Greeks. One Hermodorus 
was firft appointed to tranflate them, 
and the decemviri afterwards compiled 
and reduced them into ten tables, After 
“a world of care and application, they 
Were at length enacted and confirmed by 
_ Phe nate end an affembly of the people, 


a 
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in the year of Rome 303, The follows 
ing year they found fomething wanting 
therein, which they {upplied from the 
laws of the former kings of Rome, and 
from certain cuftoms which long ufe had 
authorifed ; all thele being engraven on 
two other tables mode the laws of the 
twelve tables, fo famous in the roman’ 
jurifprudence, the fource and foundation 
of the civil or roman law. 

TaBLes of the law, in jewith antiquity, 
two tables on which were written the de- 
calogue, or ten commandments, given 
by God to Mofes on Mount Sinai, See 
the article DecaLocue, 

Many queftions have been ftarted aboug 
thefe tables, as concerning their matter, 
form, number, author, and contents. 
Some fuppofe them to have been made of 
wood, others of precious ftone. Thele 
again are divided ; fome fuppofing them 
to have been of ruby, and others of car- 
buncle. Some oriental authors pretend. 
they were ten in number, and others 
feven, but the Hebrews acknowledge na 
more than two, Mofes oblerves, that 
thefe tables were written on both fides ¢ 
many think they were tranfparent, fo that 
they might be read through: others are 
of opinion that the fame ten command- 
ments were written on each of the two 
tables : and others, that the ten were di- 
vided, five being written on one table and 
five on the other. Mofes exprefly fays 
that thefe tables were written by the 
hand of God. Some underftand this li- 
terally, others afcribe it to the minifiry 
of an angel, and others explain it by an 
order of God to Mofes himfelf, to write 
them. The Mahometans fay that God 
commanded the archangel Gabriel to 
make ufe of the pen, which is the invocae 
tion of the name of God, and of the ink 
which is taken out of the river of light, 
and therewith to write the tables of the 
law, When Moles brought thefe tables 
down from the mount, and faw the ido- 
Jatry into which the children of Ifcael 
had fallen, he dropt them out of his 
hand, and by the fall they were broken 
to pieces; but this lofs was repaired by 
the fecond table which God gave to 
Mofes, and in which he commanded 
him to write down the words of the co« 
venant which he had made with Ifrael. 
From hence fome conclude that thele 
latter tables were not written by the hand 
of God, though the firtt were, But 
Moles takes exprefs notice that God him- 
« delf wrote them; whence it follows ei. 
‘ther 


TAB 
ther that they ‘were both written by the 
_ finger of God, or that neither of them 

- was fo written. 
ew TABLES, tabule nove, an edict oc- 
cafionally publifhed in the roman com- 
monwealth, for the abolifhing all kinds 

_ of debts and annulling all obligations. 

‘TABLE, among the jewellers, A table- 
diamond, or other precious ftone, is that 
whofe upper furface is quite flat, and on- 
ly the fides cut in angles; in which fenfe 
a diamond, cut table-wjfe, is ufed in Op- 
pofition to arofe-diamond. See the ar- 
ticle DIAMOND. 

'TABLE-GLass. See the article GLAss. 

TaBLE is alfo ufed for an index or reper- 
tory put at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direét the reader to any paflage 
he may have occafion for: thus we fay 
table of matters, table of authors quot- 
ed, &c. ‘Tables of the Bible are call- 

_€d concordancess See CONCORDANCE. 

TAaBLe of boujes, among altrologers, cer- 
tain tables ready drawn up for the affitt- 
ance of practitioners in that art, for the 
erecting or drawing of figures or fchemes. 
See the article House. 

TABLE, in mathematics, fyftem of num- 
bers calculated to be ready at hand for 
the expediting aftronomical, geometrical 
and other operations ; thus we fay tables 
of the ftars; tables of fines, tangents, 
and fecants; tables of logarithms, 
rhumbs, &c, fexagenary tables; loxo- 
dromic tables, &c. See the articles Ca~- 
Non, CATALOGUE, LOGARITHMS, 
RuuMB, SEXAGENARY, &c. 

Afironomical TABLES, are computations of 
the motions, places, and other phzno- 
mena of the planets, both primary and 
fecondary. i 
The oldeft aftronomical tables are thofe 

of Ptolomy, found in his Almageft; 
but thefe now agree no longer with the 
heavens. In 1252, Alphonfo XI. king 
of Caftile, undertook the correcting 
them, whence arole the alphonfine tables ; 
but the deficiency of thefe was foon per- 
ceived by Regiomontanus and Purba- 
chius; upon which the former of thefe, 
and after him Waltherus, and War- 
nerus, applied themfelves for the further 
amending them: but died before they 
finifhed them. Copernicus calculated 
tables from his own obfervations and 
theories, from which Erafmus Reinhol- 
dus afterwards compiled the prutenic 
tables. From Tycho’s theories, Lon- 
gomontanus calculated tables, now call- 


éd the Danith Tables : and’ Kepler likes 
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TABLE, in heraldry, Coat, or efcutcheon# 


TABLET, tabella, in pharmacy. See 
TABLING of fines, the making a table” 


TAB 
wife, from the fame, in 1627, publifi | 
ed the Rudolphine Tables, which are 
now much efteemed, Thefe were af- 
terwards, in 1650, turned into another 
form by Maria Cunitia, whofe aftrono- 
mical tables, comprehending the effect 
of Kepler's Phyfical Hypothefis, are ex- 
ceedingly eafy; and fatisfy all the phe- 
nomena without any trouble of calcula- 
tion, or any mention of logarithms, fo 
that the Rudolphine calculus is hereby 
greatly improved. _ Other tables are the | 
philolaic tables of Bullialdus; the bri- 
tannic tables of Vincent Wing, calcu- | 
lated on Bullialdus’s hypothefis; the bri- 
tannic tables of John Newton ; the french 
ones of count de Pagan; the caroline 
tables of Street, all calculated on Drs 
Ward’s hypothefis; and the novalma- 
geftic tables of Ricciolus, Amongft 
thefe laft, the philolaic and caroline ta- 
bles are efteenred the bet. Among the 
lateft tables are the ludovician, publifhed 
in 1702, by M. de la Hire, wholly from’ | 
his own obfervations, and without the 
affiftance of any hypothefs; thofe of Caf-— 
fini in 1738; and Dr, Halley laboured | 
to perfeé& another fet of tables, 


containing nothing but the mere colour 
of the field, and net charged with any 
bearing or moveable, are Called tables 
d’attente, tables of expe€lation, or tabula 
rafe. 


the article TABELLA,. 


for every county, where his majefty’s: 
writs run, containing the contents of eve- 
ry fine paffed éach term. This is to be 
done by the chirographerof fines of the 
court of common pleas, whofe duty it 
is every day of the next term, after the 
ingrofling of any fuch fne, to fix thefé 
tables in fome, open plice of the faid 
court, during the time ofits fitting ; and 
he is likewife to deliver te the fheriff of 
every county, his under-heriff, or depu- 
ty, fairly wrote in parchnent, a perfect 
copy of the table fo made for that coun~"” 
ty, in the term next afte the affizes, to’ 
be fet up in an open plae of that court, 
and to continue there folong as the juf= 
tices fhall fit, and in cafeeither the fhe~ 
riff, or chirographer, fais herein, he i¢ 
liable to 51, penalty, 


o 


TABOR, tabourin, a fiialidruin. See the 


article DRUM 


TABORITES, or THABONT ES, a branch’ 


or fest of the antient Eufites. They 
carried 


o Wig Ms 


earried the point of reformation farther 
than Hufs had done, rejeted purgatory, 
auricular confeflion, the unétion of bap- 
tifm, tranfubftantiation, &c, They re- 
duced the feven facraments of the Ro- 
manifts to four, viz. baptifm, the eu- 
___ charift, marriage, and ordination. 

| TABRISTAN, a province of Perfia, fitu- 
ated on the northern fhore of the cafpian 
fea, having the province of Aftrabat on 
the eat, and Gilan on the weft; being 
part of the antient Hyrcania, 
TACAMAHACA, in pharmacy, a folid 
refin, improperly called a gum, in the 
fhops; it is of a fragrant and peculiar 
fmell, and is of two kinds; the one 
called the fhell.tacamahaca, which is the 
fineft; the other, which is an inferior 
kind, being termed rough-tacamahaca, 
or tacamahaca in grains, 

The thell-tacamahaca is a concreted refin, 
of a fatty appearance, and fomewhat foft, 
fo as eafily to receive an impreffion from 
the fipger; at leaft this is its ftate, when 
tolerably frefh, In time it grows hard 
and friable as common refin; but it is 
then to be rejeéted, as having loft much 
of its virtue. It is of a pale, brownith, 
white colour, fometimes with a yellow- 
ith, fometimes with a greenifh caft. It 
js moderately heavy, very inflammable, 
and of a very fragrant fmell of a pecu- 
liar kind, in which fomething like the 
aromatic {cent of Javender, and the per- 
fume of amber-greafe, may be diftin- 
guithed, as mixed with a refinous flavour. 
Sts tafte is very aromatic and agreeable, 
though very acrid. 

‘Thecommon or grain-tacamahaca, called 
alfo coarfe tacamahaca, by way of di- 
ftin&tion from the former fine kind, which 
is called tacamahaca fublimis by fome, is 
a dry, but femewhat fattith refin, fent 
over to us either in loofe granules, 6r in 
maffes formed of fuch. It is of a whit- 
ifh colour variegated with yellowihh, red- 
dith, or greenifh fpots. Some of the 
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fmall and roundith, containing a kerne} 
not unlike that of a peach-ftone. 

Some greatly commend tacamahaca in dif. 
orders of the breaft and lungs; but, at 
prefent it is very rarely ufed internally, 
Externally, however, it is in repute for 
foftening tumours, and mitigating pain 
and aches. Applied to the navel, itis 
faid to relieve women in hyfteric com- 
plaints ; and applied in the fame manner 
to the region of the ftomach, it affifts 
Gigeftion, and expels flatufes: it is alfo 
an ingredient in fome of the fhop-com- 
pofitions. 


TACHYGRAPHY, raxvypapie, the art 


of writing faft, or of fhort-hand; of 
which authors have invented feveral mee 
thods, See BRACHYGRAPHY. t 


TACK, ina fhip, a great rope having a 


wale-knot at one end, which is feized or 
faftened into the clew of the fail; fois: 
reefed firft though the cheffe-trees, and 
then is brought through a hole in the 
fhip’s fide. Its ufe is to carry forward 
the clew of the fail, and to make it ftand 
clofe by a Wind: and whenever the fails 
are thus trimmed, the main-tack, the 
fore-tack, and mizen-tack, are brought 
clofe by the board, and haled as much 
forward on as they can be. 

The bowlings alfo are fo on the weather- 
fide ; the lee-fheets are haled clofe aft, 
and the lee-braces of all the fails are 
likewife braced aft. Hence they fay, a 
fhip fails or ftands clofe upon a tack, 
z.é@. clofe by the wind. The words of 
command are, hale aboard the tacks, 
z.é. bring the tack down clofe to the 
cheffe-trees, Eafe the tack, 7. ¢. flacken 
it, or let it go, or run out, Let rile the 
tack, 7. e. let all go out. 

The tacks of a fhip are ufually belayed 
to the bitts, or elfe there is a chevil on 
purpofe to faften them. 


‘FACK-ABOUT, in the fea-language, is to 


turn the fhip about, or bring her head 
about, fo as to lie the contrary way, 


granules are amply of one or other of TACKLE, or Tack Linc, among fea- 


thefe colours ; others are variegated with 
two or more of them. It is of a fra- 
grant fmell, refembling that of the thell- 
tacamahaca, but lefs perfumed, and is 
ef an acrid, acomatic, bitterifh tafte. 

‘Tacamahaca & the gum of a tall tree, «in 
the manner of its growth much refem- 
bling the poplar: its leaves are broad 
and ferrated a: the edges, and terminate 
yn a fharp pont: the flowers have not 
been yet defcibed, but it is {aid to be 


TACTICS, 


men, denotes all the ropes or cordage of 
a fhip, ufed in managing the fails, &c, 
In a more reftrained fenfe, tackles are 
{mall ropes running in three parts, hav- 
ing at one end a pendant and a block 
and at the'other end, a block and hook, 
to hang goods upon that are to be heaved 
into the fhip or out of it. See SHIP, 
in the art of war, is the 
method of difpofing forces to the belt 
advantage in order of battle, and of per~ 
’ forming 


TAG 
forming the feveral military motions and 
evolutions, 

TADCASTER, a market-town of York- 
fhire, ten miles fouth-weft of York, 

TADMOR, the fame with Palmyra. See 
the article PALMYRA. 

TADORNA, in ornithology, a beautiful 
fpecies of anas, nearly equal tothe goofe 
im fize, and variegated with white, and 
with a longitudinal fpot of grey on the 
belly : it is frequent on the coafts of 
Wales and Lancafhire. 

TADPOLE, a young frog, before it has 
difengaged. itfelf from the membranes 
that envelope it in its firft ftage of life, 
See the article Froc. 

TsENIA, the Tare-worm, in zoology, 
a genus of worms, the body of which is 
of an oblong form, and compofed of 
evident joints or articulations, in the 
manner of the links of a chain, or 
beads of a necklace. 

The tape-worm grows frequently to 
feveral ells in length, and its articulations 
are a third of an inch long each. There 
is alfo another {mall fpecies, which never 
exceeds two inches in length, and is 

. commonly net more than half an inch. 

TAENIA, in archite@ure, a member of 
the doric capital, refembling a fquare 
fillet, or replet: it ferves inftead of a 
cymatium. See CymaTium, 

TAFALA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
twenty-two miles fouth of Pampeluna 

_ weft Jong. 1° go’, north lat. 42? 45/. 

TAFFAREL, or TarFereL, in a fhip, 
the uppermoft rail or frame, abaft over 
the poop. See the article Sup, 

TAFFETY, in commerce, a fine fmooth 
filken ftuff, remarkably glofly. See Sit, 
There are taffeties of all colours, fome 
plain, and others ftriped with gold, filver, 
&c. others chequered, others flowered, 
&ec. according to the fancy of the work- 

_ men. 

TAFILET, a town of Biledulgerid, in 
Africa, fituated three hundred miles 
fouth-eaft ef Morocco; weft long. 5%, 
north lat, 28%. 

TAGETES, French MarYGOLD, or Ajyi- 
can MAaRYGOLD, in botany, a genus 
of the fyngenefia-polygamia fuperflua 
clafs of plants, with a compound radiated 
flower, made up of numerous tubulofe 
and femiquinguifid hermaphrodite co- 
rollulz on the difc, and feveral ligulated 
female flowers in the radius of verge; 
there is a fingle feed fucceeds each her- 
maphrodite corollula; all which are con- 
tained in the cup, which clofes for that 
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purpofe. See plate CCLXVIIT, fig. x, 
TAGUS, the largeft river of Spain, which 
taking its rife on the confines of Arra 
gon, runs fouth-we& through the pro 
vinces of New Cattile and Eftremadura 
and pafling by the cities of Aranjuez 
Toledo, and Alcantara, aad then crof- 
fing Portugal, forms the arbour o 
Lifbon, at which city it is about thre 
miles overs and about 8 or 10 miles be 
low this, it falls into the Atlantic ogean 
TAJACU, the Musk-noa, in zoology 
a fpecies of hog, with a cy on thé 
back, and no tails it és a native o 
Mexico, and is fmaller than the com 
mon hog. On the middle of the head 
there arifes a kind of creft, compofed 
a large clufter of briftles; and on the 
middle of the back there is a kind o 
cyft or gland, with an opening at th 
upper part, in which is fecreted a per 
fumed fluid matter, of a mixt fmell bes 
tween that of mufk and civet; whence 
the englifh name, | 

TAIL, cauda, the train of a beat, bird 
or fifth; which, in land animals, ferve 
to drive away flies, @c, andin birds an 
fifhes, to dire&t their courfe, and affi 
them in afcending or defcending in th 
air or water, See the articles QUaDRU 
Pep, Birp, Fisu, &e. 

Tall of a comet, denotes the luminou 
rays iffuing from a comet towards th 
part of the heavens, from whence i 
feems to move. See the article ComeT 

Tat of the trenches, in the art of war, i 
the poft or place, where the befiege 
begin to break ground. See TRENCHE 

Dragon's Tait, in aftronomy, the d 
fcending node of a planet. See Nove,” 

Horfe’s Tait, in the cuftoms of the eater 
nations, is the enfign, or flag, unde 
which they make war. ; 

Tait, or FEE-TAIL, in law, is a limite 
eftate, or fee;  oppofed to fee-fimpl 
See the article FEE, 

Fee-tail is an inheritance whereof a p 
fon is feifed, to him and the heirs of hii 
body, begotten or to be begotten ; 
that the tenant in tail cannot alien, eithe 
before or after iffue had, or forfeit fuc 
lands, longer than for his ewn life 
becaufe an eftate in tail always remain 
to the iffue of the donee and his heirs 
or in cafe he has no iffue, then tot 
donor and his heirs, 
Eftates-tail of lands are either general o. 
fpecial, General tail is where lands 
tenements are given toa man, of woman, 
and the heirs of either of their bodi 
begotten 
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~~ begotten 3 which is called a general tail, 
becaufe, however many wives a perfon 
that holds by this title fhall have one 
after another in lawful marriage, his 
iffue by them feverally are all capable of 
inher their turns: and if the 
woman has iffue by feveral hufbands, 
they may all inherit after each other, 
as heirs of her body. A tail-{pecial, on 
the other hand, is when lands, &c, are 
limited to a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten, fo that 
the children by a fecond wife, or former 
wife, ftand abfolutely excluded. 
Where lands are granted to a man and 
his heirs-male, or heirs female of his 
body begotten, fuch male or female iffue 
fhall pnly inherit purfuant to the limita- 
tion : and hence itis, that where a grant 
is to a man and the heirs-male of his 
body begotten, and he has iffue a daugh- 
ter, who has a fon, this fon cannot inherit 
the eftate, becaufe he cannot prove his de- 
fcent by heirsemale, 
Where lands, &c. are given to a huf- 
band and wife, and the heirs of their two 
bodies begotten in fpecial tail, and one 
of them dies without iffue had between 
them ; in fuch cafe, the furvivor fhall 
hold the lands for life, as tenant in tail 
after poffibility of iffue extinét, as the 
lawyers call it. 
Neverthelefs, as great mifchiefs were oc- 
cafioned by inheritances being intailed ; 
as defrauding of creditors, &c, difobe- 
dience of fons, when they knew they 
could not be difinherited, and the like, 
the judges found out a way to bar an in- 
tailed eftate with remainders over, by a 
feigned recovery. See RECOVERY. 

TAILLEBOURG, a town of Guienne, 

| in France, thirty miles fouth-eaft of 

Rochelle. ; 

4 TALLOIR, in archite&ture, a term fome- 

| times ufed for abacus, See ABacus, 

| TAINE, a port-town of Rols fhire, in 
Scotland, fituated on the fouth-fide of 
the frith of Sutherland, feven miles 
north of Cromartie: welt long. 3° 38’, 
north lat. 58°, 

TAINT, in law, fignifies either a con- 
viétion ; or the perfon conwited, of fome 
treafon, felony, @c. See the article TREa- 

| sON and FELony. 

_'TAITCHED, a city and port-town of 
China, fituated on the coaft of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in eait long. 321°, north 
lat. 29°. 

TALAMONE, a poit-towm of Tufcany, 
fifteen miles north of Orbitello, 

Vou. IV, 
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TALAVERA, a town of Eftremadura, 
in Spain, fourteen miles eat of Badajos. 
TALC, or Tak, in natural hiftory, a 
large clafs of folfil bodies, compofed of 
broad, flat, and {mooth laminz or plates, 


laid evenly and regularly on one ano= <<, 


f 


ther; eafily fiffile, according to the fite~™ 


of thefe plates, but not all fo in any. 
other direction; flexile and elaftic; bright, 
fhining, and tran{parent; not giving 
fire with fteel, nor fermenting with acid 
menftrua, and fuftaining the force of a 
violent fire without calcining. 

Tales are divided into two erders ; the 
firft of which are compofed of plates of 
great extent, each making fingly the 
whole horizontal furface of the ma{s. 
The genera of the firft order are two: 
the fir is of thofe compofed of vifibly 
feparate plates of extreme thinnefs; and 
each fiffile again into: a number of others 
yet finer ; the talcs of this genus arecalled 


fpeculares. See plate CCLXVII, fig. 1. — 


The frcond genus is of thofe which are. 


ty - 


compofed of feparate plates of confider= 


Sos 


~ 


able thicknefs, and thofe not ‘fiffile int 


any thinner. The talcs of this 
called hyaline, sid, fig. 2. ae 
The talcs of the fecond order are thofe. 
compofed of fmall plates, in form of 
{pangles, irregularly difpofed, and ufually 
many of them concurring in different di- 
re&tions, to the formation of one of the 
furfaces of the mals, 

The genera of the fecond order are alfo 
two: the firft is of thofe compofed of 
fmall plates, in form of fpangles, each 
fiflile into many yet finer and thinner 
ones; the talcs of this genus are called 
braétearia. ibid. fig, 3, and 4, 

The fecond genus is of thofe compofed 
of fmall plates in form of {pangles, 
which are moderately thick, and are 
either not fiffile at all, or are only fo to 
a certain degree, or into a fmal! number 
of others yet thick ones, and thofe no 
farther fif fle: the talcs of this laft genus 
are called elafmides, ibid. fig. 5, and 6, 
Tales, though of no manner of ufe in 
medicine, are neverthelefs uied in many 
arts and manufaétures; for a farther 


genus ares" 
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account of which, {ee SPECULARIS, &c. 


Philofophic TALC, an appellation given by 
fome to the flowers of zink. See ZINK. 
TALENT, money of account amongt 
the antients, See the articles Coin 
and Money. 
Amongtt the Jews, a talent in weight 
was equal to 60 maneb, or 113 Ib. 40 07. 
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TALES, in law, a word ufed for a fupply 
of men impannelled on a jury, and not 
appearing ; or upon appearance, being 
challenged for the plaintiff or defendant, 
as not indifferent ; in which cafe the 

judge, upon motion, of courfe grants a 
fupply to be made by the fheriff, of fome 
perfons there prefent, equal in reputation 
to thofe that are impannelled,- Where a 
perfon has had one tales, he may have 
another, but not have the latter to con- 
tain fo many as the former, becaufe the 
firt tales muft be under the number of 
the principal panel, except in the cafe 
of appeal; and in like manner every 
tales is to be lefs than other, until the 
whole number be made ufe of, are perfons 
without exception.> There are two kinds 
of tales, the one de circumfantibus, and 
the other a decem tales: that of circum- 
ftantibus, is, when a full jury does not 
appear at the nifi prius, or fo many are 
cha!/enged as not to have a full jury; on 
which motion being made, the judge 
will grant this tales, which the theriff 
immediately returns into court. A de- 
cem tales is when a full jury does not 
appear at atrial at bar, in which cafe 
this writ goes out to the fheriff, com- 
manding him to apponere decem teles. 

TALIO, lex talionis, a fpecies of punith- 
ment in the mofaic law, whereby an evil 
is returned fimilar to that committed 
againft us by another; hence that ex- 
preffion, eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 
This law was at firlt inferted in the 
twelve tables amongft the Romans, but 
afterwards fet afide, and a power given 
tothe praetor to fix upon a fum of money 
for the damage done. 

TALISMANS, magical figures cut or 
engraved with fuperttitious obfervations 
on the chara&terifms and configurations 
of the heavens, to which fome aftrolo- 
gers haye attributed wonderful virtues, 
particularly that of calling down celettial 
influences. The talifmans of Samothrace, 
fo famous of old, were pieces of iron 
formed into certain images, and fet in 
rings ; thefe were efteemed prefervatives 
againit all kinds of evils, There were 

- Wkewife talifmans taken fiom vegetables, 
and others from minerals, There is a 
general divifion of talifmans into three 
kinds. x. Aftronomical, which. are 
known by the figns or confte}lations of 
the heayens engraven thereon, with other 
figures, and fome unintelligible cha- 
raéters. 2, Magical, which bear very 
extraordinary figures, with fuperttitions 
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tained, that the brafen ferpent raifed by 
TALK, or Tate, in natural hiftory, 
TALLAGE, in law-books, is a general 


TALLARD, a town of Dauphine, in 


TALLEMONT, 


TALLOW, in commerce, the fat of certain 


TALLOW-TREE, a remarkable tree grow- 


TAL 


words, and names of angels unheard of. 
3. Mixt, which confift of figns and bar- 
barous names, but without fuperftitious 
ones, or names of angels unknown. 

There have been fome rabbins who main- 


Mofes, was a talifman. 
See the article Tac. 


name for all taxes: hence, tallagium 
facere, is to give up accounts into the | 
exchequer, where the method of account- 
‘ing is by tallies, See TaLiy. 


France, fituated on the river Durance, 
forty-feven miles fouth of Grenoble. 
a town of Guienne, 
in France, fituated near the mouth of the 


river Garonne, forty miles fouth of Ro- 
chelle. i 


animals, melted down and clarified, fo 
as to be fit for making candles, @c. See 
the article CANDLE. 
Tallow, imported from abroad, pays 
for every hundred weight, a duty of 7s. 
10,7,.d. and draws back, on being ex- 
ported again 7s. 6d. 


ing in great plenty in China 5 fo called, © 
from its producing a fubftance like tal- 
low, which ferves for the fame purpofe : | 
it is about the height of a cherry-tree, 
its leaves in form of a heart, of a deep 
fhining red colour, and its bark very 
fmooth. Its fruit is inclofed in a kind 
cf pod, or cover like a chefnut, and | 
contits of three round white grains, of 
the fize end form of a {mall nut, each” 
having its peculiar capfula, and within a 
little ltone.. This ftone is encompafled 
by a white pulp which has ail the pro- 
perties of true tallow, beth as to confilte’ 
ence, colour, and even finel]; and ac- 
cordingly the Chinefe make their candles 
of it; which would doubtlefs be as good 
as thofe in Europe, if they knew how to 
purify their vegetable, as well as we do’ 
our animal, tallow. 
Al! the preparation they give it, is ta 
melt it down and mix a little oi) with ir, 
to make it fofter and more pliant. Itis 
true their candles made of it yield a thick- 
er {moke, and a dimmer light, than 
ours; but thofe defeéts are owing ina 
great meafure to the wicks, which are 
not of cotton, but only a little rod, of 
dry light wood covered with the pith of 
a spfh wound round it; which, being 
very 


TAL 
very porous, ferves to filtrate the minute 
parts of the tallow, attracted by the 
burning ftick, which by this means is 
kept alive. 

TALLY, in law, a piece of wood cut in 
' two parts, whereon accounts were an-" 
tiently kept, by means of notches; one 
part of the tally being kept by the debtor, 

and the other by the creditor. 

As to the tallies of loans, one part there- 
of is kept in the exchequer, and the other 
part given to particular perfons in lieu of 
an obligation for the monies they have 
lent to the government on aéts of ’parlia- 
ment. This laft part is called the ftock, 
and the former the counter ftock, or 
counter tail, 

Tallies of debt, are a kind of acquit~ 
tance for debt paid to the king, upon the 
payment of which every debtor receives 
one of thefe tallies ; and on carrying the 
fame to the clerk of the pipe-office, has 
an acquittance there given him, on parch- 
ment, for his full diicharge. 

Tallies of reward, were an allowance 
made to fheriffs for fuch fums'as they 
have caft upon them in their accounts, 
but cannot levy, 

TALMUD, or THatmup, among the 
Jews, a collection of the dodtrines of 
their religion and morality. It is the 
corpus juris, or body of the laws and 


‘cuftoms of the Jews, who efteem it , 


equal to the fcriptures themfelves. “See 
CARAITES, Raspr, GEMARA, &c. 

TALON, in architecture, a kind of mould- 
ing, which confifts of acymatium, crown- 
ed with a fquare fillet; frequently found 
to terminate joiners-work, as thole of 
doors, windows, &c, 

TALPA, the Mo ve, in zoology. 
the article More, 

‘Tapa, in furgery, a name given to en- 
cyfted tumours, when fituated under the 

; {calp. 

‘TALUS, in anatomy, the fame with the 
altragalus. See ASTRAGALUS. 

‘Tatus, or TALUT, in architecture, the 
inclination or flope of a work; as of the 
outfide of a wall, when its thickne(s is 
diminifhed by degrees, as it rifes in 
height to make it the firmer. 

“Tatus, in fortification. Talus of a ba- 
ftion, or rampart, is the flope or dimi- 
nution allowed to fuch a work, whether 
it be of earth or ftcne, the better to fup- 
port its weight. 

The exterior talus of a work, is its 
flope on the fide towards the country ; 
which is always made as littl: as pofible, 


See 
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to prevent the enemies fcalado; unlefstl.e 


earth be bad, and then it is abfolutely \7 ~ 


neceflary to allow a confiderable talus 
for its parapet. 
a work is its flope on the infide towards 
the place. 

TAMANDUA, in zoology, the fame with 
the myrmecophaga. See the article 
MyYRMECOPHAGA, 

TAMAR, ariver, which divides Devon- 
fhire from Cornwall, running from north 
to fouth. 

TAMARIND, tamarindus, in botany, a 
genus of the triandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
three or four ovated and equal petals; 
and its fruit is a long compreffed pod, 


The interior talus of ~ 


cS 


as 


5 a ae 


containing three angulated and compref- 


fed feeds. 

The pod is made up of a double rind, 
or membrane, between which is a pulpy 
matter; which taken in the quantity of 
two or three drams, or an ounce or more, 
proves gently laxative or purgative; and 
at the fame time, by its acidity, quench- 
es thirft, and ailays immoderate heat. 
It increafes the action of the purgative 
{weets, caffia and manna,- but weakens 
that of the refinous cathartics: fome 
have fuppofed it capable of abating the 
virulenceof antimanial preparations; but 
experience (hews, that it has a conuary 
effect, and that al! vegetable acids aug- 
ment their power ; it is alfo recommend- 
ed in diarrhceas, and nephritic com- 
plaints, and is faid to cure the jaundice 
without the afliftance of any other me- 
dicine, 

TAMARISK, tamarifcus, or tamarix, a 
genus of trees belonging to the pentan- 
dria-trigynia clafs of plants ; its flower 
is rofaceous, and confifts of five ovated, 
concave and obtufe, patent petals; the 
fruit is an oblong and triquetrous cap- 
fule, containing a great many very {mail 
and pappofe feeds. A 
The bark and leaves of the tamarifk-. 
tree are moderately aftringent, but never 
prefcribed in the prefent practice. 

TAMBAC, a mixture of gold and copper, 
which the people of Siam hold more 
beautiful, and fet a great value on, than 
gold itfelf. 

TAMBOUR, in architefure, aterm ape 
plied to the corinthian and compofite 
capitals, as bearing fome refemblance to 
a drum, which the french.ca!) tambour. 

TamBour is alfo ufed fora little box of 
timber-work covered with a ceiling, 
withio-fde the porch of certain churches, 

18 E2 : both 
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both to prevent the view of perfons paf- 
fing by, and to keep off the wind, &c. 
by means of folding doors. 

‘TamsBour alfo denotes a round courfe of 
ftone, feveral whereof form the fhaft of 
acolumn, not fo high asa diameter. 

TAME, a market town of Oxfordfhire, 
fituated on the river Tame, ten miles eaft 
of Oxford, 

TAMNUS, or Tamus, BLack BRY- 

ONY, in botany, a genus of the dioecia- 
hexandria clafs of plants, without any 
corolla: the calyx is divided into fix parts; 
the fruit is a trilocular berry, fituated 
below the calyx, and containing two 
feeds in each cell. 
The root of this plant is faid to be fome- 
what poifonous, whence it frequently 
proves of bad confequence, when ad- 
miniftered inftead of the white bryony. 

TAMOATA, in ichthyology, the name 
by which fome call the callichthys or 
ftromateus. See STROMATEUS, 

TAMPION, or Tompion, among gun- 
Mers, a plug to ftop the mouths of can- 
nons, mortars, &c, to keep them clean 
within. 

TAMUS, orTamnus, See TaMNus. 

TAMWORTH, a borough of Stafford- 
fhire, fituated twenty-miles fouth-ealt of 
Stafford. 

Tt fends two members to parliament, 

‘TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and 
ground, ina tanning-mill, into a coarfe 
powder, to be ulfed in the tanning of 
leather, See the article TANNING, 

New tan is the moft efteemed; for when 
old and ftale it Jofes a great deal of its 
effects, which confilts in condenfing and 
clofing the pores of the fkin, fo that tlie 
Jonger the fkins are kept in tan, the 
greater ftrenoth and firmnefs they ac- 
quire. In effeét, not only the bark, but 
every part of the oak-tree, of what age 
and growth foever, and all oakeft coppice, 
€&c, cut in barking-time, make good 
tan, as good at leaft as the belt bark. 
This when got, is to be well dried in 
the fun, houted dry, and kept fo. When 
it is to be ufed, the greater wood muft 
be flsaved fmall, or cut for the tan 
engine, and the {maller brvifed, or cut 
{mall bythe engine, after which it muft 
he dried on akiln, &c. See the article 
TANNING ENGINES. 

For the ufe of tan in gardening, fee the 
article STOVES. 

TANACETUM, in botany, a genus of 
the fyngenefia-polygamia equalis clafs of 
plants, with a eompound, tubulofe and 
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convex flower, the leffer corollule of 
which are funnel-fathioned, and quinqui- 
fid at the limb: a fingle feed fucceeds 
each lefler Hower, and is contained in the 
cup. See plate CCLXVIII. fig. 3. 
This genus comprehends the common 
tanzy, coftmary, @c. ‘Tanzy, confider- 
ed as a medicine, is a moderately warm 
bitter, and is much extolled by fome in 
hyfteric complaints, efpecially if proceed- 
ing from a deficiency or fuppreffion of 
the uterine purgations: its feeds and 
leaves have been in confiderable efteem 
as anthelmintics ; and are faid to be 
good incolics and flatulencies. 

TANAIS, or Don r1IvER. See DON. 

TANARO, a river of Italy, which rifing 
in the fouth of Piedment, runs north- 
eaft by Afli and Alexandria, and falls 
into the Po below Valenza. 

TANASSERIM, acity of the further In- 
dia, and capital of a province of the fame 
name, in the kingdom of Siam : eaft 
Jong. 98°, north lat. 12%. 

TANCOS, a town of Eftremadura, in Por- 
tugal, fituated on the river Tagus, fixty "| 
miles north-eaft of Lifbon. 

TANDA, a town fituated on the eaft-fide 
of the Ganges, in the province of Ben- 
gal: eaft long. 87°, north lat. 25°. 

TANDAYA, one of the moft eafterly of — 
the Philippine iflands, fituated. in. eaft 
long. 124°, and north Jat, 12°, fubjec&t 
to the king of Spain, 

TANGENT, in geometry, is defined, in 
general, to be a right-line, E T (plate 
CCLXVIITI, fig. 2. n° 1.) which touches 
any arch of acurve, HE in E, in fucha 
manner that no right line can be drawn 
through E betwixt the right-line E T and 
the areh EH, or within the angle HE ‘ 
that is formed by them, 

The tangent of an arch is a right-line 
drawn perpendicularly from the end of a 
diameter, paffing to one extremity of the © 
arch, and terminated by a right-liae 
drawn from the center through the other 
end of the arch, and called the fecant. — 
See SECANT and SINE. 
And the co-tangent of an arch, is the 
tangent of the complement of that arch. 
See ARCH and COMPLEMENT. 
The tangent of a curve is a right-line 
which only touches the curve in one 
point, but does not ent it, 
In order to illuftrate the method of draw- 
ing tangents to curves, let ACG (ibid, 
n° 2.) be a curve of any kind, and C the 
given point from whence the tangent is 
to be deawn. ‘Then conceive a right- 
liney 


TVA 
bine, mg, to be carried along Uniformly, 
parallel to itfelf, from A towards Q; and 
Jet, at the fame time, a point p fo move in 
that line, as to defcribe the given curve 
ACG: alfolet mm, or C 1, exprefs the 
fluxion of Am, or the velocity where- 
with the line g is carried ; and let 7S 
exprefs the correfponding fluxion of mp, 
in the pofition mCg, or the velocity 
of the point p, in the line mg: more- 
ever, through the point C let the right- 
line S F be drawn, meeting the axis 
of the curve, AQ, inF, 

Now it is evident, if the motion of p, 
along the line mg, was to become equa- 
ble at C, the point p would be at S, when 
the line itfelf had got into the pofition 
m&g; becaufe, by the hypothefis, Cz 
and #S expreffes the diftances that might 
be defcribed by the two uniform motions 
in the fame time. And if w-sg be af- 
fumed to reprefent any other potition of 
that line, and s the contemporary pofi- 
tion of the point 9, {till fuppofing an equa- 
ble velocity of p; then the diftances Cv, 
and ws, gone over in the fame time by 
the two motions, will always be to each 
other as the velocities, or as C2 tonS, 
Therefore, ince Cuv:vs::CainS 
(which is a known property of fimilar 
triangles) the point s will always fall 
in the right-line F C S:ib.n° 3, whenceit 
appears, that if the motion of the point p 
along the line mg was to become uniform 
at C, that point would then move in the 
right-line CS, inftead of the curve-line 
CG. Now, feeing the motion of 7, in 
the defcription of curves, mutt either be 
an accelerated or retarded one ; let it be 
firft confidered as an accelerated one, in 
which cafe the arch C G will fall wholly 
above the right-line C D, as inn® 2. 
becaufe the diftance of the point p from 
the axis A Q,, at the end of any given 
time, is greater than it would be if the 
acceleration was to ceafe at C; and if 
the acceleration had ceafed at C, the 
oint p would have been always found 
in the faid right-line FS, But if the 
motion of the point p be a retarded one, 
it will appear, by arguing in the fame 
manner, that the arch C G_ will fall 
wholly below the right-line C D, as in 
n®.4. 
This being the cafe, let the line #g, and 
the point p, along that line, ‘be now fup- 
pofed to move back again, towards A 
and m, in the fame manner they pro- 
ceeded from thence; then, fince the ve- 


locity of p (ibid, n° 2.) did before in- 
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ereafe, it muft now, on the contrary, 
decreafe ; and therefore asp, at the end 
of a given time, after repafling the point 
C, is not fo near to A Q, as it would 
have been had the velocity continued the 
fame as at C, the arch CA (as wellas 
C G) muft fall wholly above the right- 
line FCD: and by the fame method of 
arguing, the arch C 4, in the fecond cafe, 
will fall wholly below F CD, Therefore 
F CD, in both cafes, is a tangent to the 
curve at the point C: whence the trian- 
gles F mC and C 2 S being fimilar, it ap- 
pears that the fub-tangent ™ F is always 
a fourth proportional to 7S the fluxion 
of the ordinate C 2, the fluxion of the 
abfcifs, and Cm the ordinate; that is 
Sn:nC::mC: mF. Hence, if the ab- 
{cifs A mm — x, and the ordinate mp = yy 


we fhall have mF =~; by means of 


which general expreffion, and the equa- 
tion exprefling the relation between x and 


y, the ratio of the fluxions x and y 


will be found, and from thence the length 
of the fubtangent mF, as in the following 
examples. 

Example I, To draw a right-line C T 
(ibid. n° 4.) a tangent to a given circle 
BCA, ina given pointC. Let CS be 
perpendicular to the diameter AB, and 
put AB=a, BS =x, andSC =y.- 
Then by the property of the circle, y* 
(=CS*) =BSx AS (= * Xa—x)= 
ax—x* ; whereof the fluxion being 
taken, in order to determine the ratio of 
xand j, we get 2y Ja x—24%; con- 


x 27 y 
fi ly—-= =< 
ia pha iy 


3 which 


+ PRPS a) MAE, WO 
multiplied by y, gives , sd ae the 
fubtangent ST. Whence, O being fup- 
pofed the center, we have O S (=4a—x) 
: CS (=y):: CS (=y): ST 5 which is 
alfo found to be the caie from other prin- 
ciples. See the article CIRCLE. 
Example Il. ‘To draw a tangent to any 
given point C (ibid. n° 5.) of the conical 
parabola ACG. If the latus rectum of 
the curve be denoted by a, the ordinate 
MC by y, and its cir efponding abfcils 
AM by x; then the known equation, 
expreffing the relation of x and y, being 
@x—y*, wehave, in this cale, the fluxion 


: A x 2) 
QxX= 2773 whence—— = >, and con- 
J 


; 2 a 
fequently aan ans ME. 
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Therefore the fubtangent is juft the double 
of its correfponding abfcifs AM. And fo 
for finding the tangents of other {pecies of 
curves, See the articles CURVE, PARA- 
BOLA, ELLipsis, &c. 

TANGERE, or NoLI METANGERE. See 
the article No.1, 

TANGERMUNDE, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quifate of Brandenburg, fituated on the 
river Elbe, fifty-four miles welt of 
Berlin. 

TANGIER, a port town of Africa, in the 
empire of Morocco and kingdom of Fez, 
fituated at the éntrance of the ftraits of 
Gibraltar, in weft long. 7°, north lat. 
35° 40’. It was the capital of the antient 
Mauritania Tingitana, and was once in 
the poffeffion of the Englifh. 

TANGUT, a province of chinefian Tar- 
tary, fituated north-weft of the great wall 
which divides Tartary from China. 

TANJOUR, a city of the hither India, 
capital of a province of the fame name, 
fituated eaft long. 79°, north lat. 11% 30’, 

TANNER, one who dreffes hides, &c. by 
tanningthem. See the next article. 

TANNING, the preparing of {kins or hides 
ina pit, with tan and water, after the hair 
has been firft taken off, by putting the 
fkins into lime-water. See the articles 
Skin, HipE, Ge. 

Method of TANNING oxen-hides. The tkin 


being flayed off the carcale, if it is in- | 


tended to be kept, is falted with fea-falt 
andalum, or witha coarfe kind of falt- 
petre. If it isnot for keeping, the falt- 
ing is faved, as being of no ufe but to 
prevent the hide from corrupting before” 
1t can be conveniently carried to the tan- 
houle. Whether the hide have been 
falted or not, the tanner begins with 
taking off the horns, the ears, and the 
tai!, after which it is thrown into a run- 
ning water for about thirty hours, to wafh 
off the blood and other impurities ad- 
hering to theinfide, This done, it is laid 
over night in a lime-pit, already ufed, 
whence it is taken and Jef: to drain three 
or four days on the edge of the pit. The 
firft and flighteft preparation over, it is 
retained into a ftrong lime-pit for two 
days, then taken out for four days more ; 
and thus for fx weeks alternately, it is 
t:ken out and putin twice a week, At 
the fix weeks end itis put into a frefh pit, 
where it continues eight days, and is then 
taken out for fo many, and thas alter- 
nately for a year or eighteen months, ac- 
cording to the ftrength of the leather and 
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the weather; for in great heats they put 
in freth lime twice a week; and in froft 
they fometimes do not touch them for 
three months, Every frefh lime-pit they 
throw them into, is ftronger and ftronger. 
At the end of four, five, or fix weeks, 
the tanner fcrapes off the hair on a 
wooden leg or horfe, with a kind of knife 
made for that purpofe. And aftera year 
or eighteen months, when the hairis per- 
feétly gone, he carries it toa river to wath, © 
pares off the fichh on the leg with a kind 
of cutting knife, and rubs it brifkly with 
a fort of whet{tone, to take off any re- 
mains of flefh or of filth on the fide of the 
hair, The fkin is now put into tan, that 
is, itis covered with tan as it is ftretched 
in the pit, and water is let in upon it ; _ 
if the fkin is ftrong, five coverings of tan 
will be required; for weaker, three or 
four may fuffice. When the fkin has not | 
been kept long enough in lime, or in the 
tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitrfh ftreak, called the | 
horn or crudity of the fkin, and it is this 
crudity thatis the reafon why the foles of — 
fhoes, boots, &c. ftretch fo eafily and take 
water. When the hides are fufliciently — 
tanned, they are taken out of the pit to 
be dried, by hanging them in the air; 
then the tan is cleared off them, and they 
are put into a place neither too dry nor — 
too moift; they are there well ftretched 
over one another with weights a-top, to 
keep them tight and ftrait; and in this 
condition are fold under the denomina- | 
tion of bend-leather. This is the me-_ 
thod of tanning bullocks or oxen-hides. 
Cows, calves, and horfes kins are tanned 
much after the fame manner of thofe of 
oxen, except that they are only kept four 
months in the lime pit, and that before” 
they be put in the tan, there is a prepa- 
ration required thus: cold water is pour- — 
ed into a wooden vat, or tub, wherein the 
fkins are put, which are kept ftirring 
while fome other water is warmiog in a 
kettle ; and as foon as that water is little 
more than luke. warm, it is poured gently 
into the vat, and upon this is caft a bafket 
of tan; during which time the fkins are 
till kept turning, that the water and tan 
may not feorch them. After an hour 
they are taken out and caft for a day into: 
cold water, then returned’to the former 
vat and the fame water they had been in 
before, and here they are left for eight 
days: which expired, they are put into 
the tan-pit, and three coverings of ‘tan 
given them ; the frit of which iafts five 
weeks, — 
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weeks, the fecond fix, and the third two 
months, The reft of the procefs is the 
fame in all refpeéts as that delivered above, 
“See the articles Tan, LEATHER, and 
the next article. 

‘TANNING ENGINES, machines ufed by 
tanners for beating, cutting, and grind- 
ing tan, or the materials uled in tanning, 
See TAN, and the preceding article. 
The machine for cutting tan, as repre- 
fented in plate CCLXIX. fig. 1. n° 1s, 2. 
confifts of a long {quare wooden block, 
-which is beft of oak or elm; and of fome 
pieces of iron'to be faftened on it, and 
-uled about it, viz. ananvil, a hammer, 
an iron holding the wood to be bruifed 
and cut, anda knife. AB, n° 1. is the 
length of the block, being about four feet 5 
CD the breadth, which is fifteen or fix- 
teen inches; EF the depth, eight or ten 
inches; GHIK a fqnare cavity to re- 
ceive a plate of iron, ferving for an anvil 
. to beat and bruife the tanning materials 
upon; this-is to be about four inches 
deep, nine inches broad, and twelve 
inches long ; LM N Ovthe iron for clafp- 
ing and holding fait the matertals to be 
bruifed and cut, which muft Ke crofs the 
engine, about the middie of the faid piece 
of timber, and may be about three inches 
broad; PQ ave two hooks at one end of 
it, which are tursed upwards, and mult 
be-hooked into the loops of the two hinges 
that are let im and fattened to the fides of 
thé engine RS, im fuch a manner that 
this clafping-piece may be a little raifed 
for putting the tanning materials under 
it,) At the-fide: Ty, (bid, n° z.) is a 
‘fingle hook turned alfo upwards, to hang 
a weight upon it, whillt the ftuff is a 
bruifing by the anvil, or a cutting by the 
knife. Thebuttonin n® 1. ferves to take 
up this piece by; aaaa on the other 
fide of the black, n° 2, are the places for 
the four feet of the engine, which are to 
be of a convenient height to work upon 


it. b (ibid: n° 3.) is the hammer for beat- ° 


ing and -bruifiig the fluff, which may be 
o; ix pounds weight, and the head about 
three inches fquare, to work with beth 
hands ; but fer one hand, it may be made 
of three pounds weight, and the head 
about two inches fquare; the furface of 
one end of thefe hammers fhould be 
{mearh, but that of the other indented, 
éd, w° 4, the knife for cutting the bruifed 
ftuff, which muit be eight or nine inches 
Jong, and nearas much in breadth, made 
Jike a tobaccoeknife, witha handle, and 
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faflened to the block at the two oppofite 
fidesy that are to be hollowed, with tw 
grooves, efgh, n° 2. and iklm, n° x, 
with two pieces of iron fitted in the 
grooves, to hold and guide the knife in 
cutting. zopq, n°. is to be faltened 
to the end of the knife c, by a pin’, paf- 
fing through three holes ; and this-end is 
to be {crewed into the groove ef gh, n° 2, 
by a couple of (crew: pins; the other piece, 
tu xyz, n° 1. being forkedin, is to re- 
ceive the other end of the knife d, and the 
folid (quare part thereof, IK LM, is to 
be fattened in the groove under it by two 
ivon- plates a@aee, under which it mutt 
run im the faid groove fo as to be flipped 
out from under it, and laid by when the, 
machine is not ufed, when alfo the piéce 
at the other end may be unfcrewed abd 
laid up. The long fquares upon one’ 
end of the block, wiz. 5, 6; 7, 8, n° 1. 
are two iron plates, to be faftened where 
the knife, moving in a fit cavity, isto cut 
the bruiled ftuff between them ; and of ; 
thefe plates that which lies next the end 
is to be laid a little lower, the block be- 
ing there pared accordingly, that fo the 
Ruff may fall off from the end of the 
machine the quicker, as the left-hand. 
fupplies the bruifed materials, whilf the 
right-hand cuts them. Let the holfow 
place where the knife cuts be as near as 
pafible, only large enough for the knife 
to rife and fall eafily; and let the block 
be hollowed under the cutting-hole, and’ 
floped off at that end, for the ftuff to falf. 
off, as it is cut by the knife, ; 
The (tuff being cut fmall by the engine, 
is to be well dried again ona kiln, ‘and 
then ground into a coarfe powder upow 
the mill, being a large round wooden 
trough, with a pretty large ftone fet on 
edge in it, and turned round by a horfe, 
as reprefented zbid, n® 4, 


TANT, or the LITTLE SCARLET-SPI- 


DER, in the hiftory of infeéts, the red 
Jand acarus, with a deprefled body, See 
the article ACARUS. 

This tsa fimall {pecies, its body is rounde 
ith but a little approaching to oval; the 
back fomewhat depreffed; itis of a fine 
fearlet colour, and covered with a velvety 

- down. 


TANTALUS’s cup, in hydraulics, a 


fiphon fo adapted to a cup, that the fhort 
leg being in the cup, the long leg may 
£0 down through the bottom of the cup. 
See the article SiPHON. ‘ 
This bended fiphon is called Tantalus’s 
CUP 


. 
, 


Ff 


QAP 
evp, from the refemblance of the experi- 
ment made with an image in the glals, 
reprefenting ‘Tantalus in the fable, fixed 

‘up in the middle of the cup with a fiphon 
concealed in his body, beginning in the 
bottom of his feet, and afcending to the 
upper part of his breaft ; there it makes 
a turn, and defcends through the other 
leg, on which he ftands ; and from thence 
down through the bottom of the cup, 
where it runs out, and caufes the water 
to fubfide in the cup: as foon as it rifes 
to the height of the fiphon, or to the chin 
of the image, which is above Ss, plate 
CCLXIX, fig. 2. n® x. the water will 
begin to run through the fiphon con- 
cealed in the figure, till the cup is emp- 
tied in the manner explained under fi- 
phon, and reprefented more diftinétly in 
ibid, n° 2. 

Sometimes the Tantalus’s cup is made 
without a figure fixed in it, as zbid. no 3, 
where the water being up at Ss, the cup 
does not run ; but as foon as the figure, 
or an apple, or orange, @c. is thrown in, 
the water begins to run out at the foot of 

_ the cup, and does not ceafe till the whole 
cup isempty. This happens becaufe the 
body thrown into the cup, raifes the 
water’s furface from Ss to BC, where 
being above the upper end S of the pipe 
SP concealed in the handle, which there- 
by is made a fiphon, the water, which is 
come into the handle at O, runs into the 
middle pipe at s, and fo out at P, under 
the foor, fo long as there is any water 
above O, 

TANTAMOUNT, fomething that a- 
mounts, or is equivalent, to fome other. 

TANTUM opecies, See the article 
DECIES TANTUM. : 

TANZY, tamacetum, in botany. Sve the 
article TANACETUM, 


. TAORMINA, a port. town of Sicily, fitu- 


ated in the province of Demona, eighteen 
miles fouth of Meffina, 

TAP, among hunters, an hare is faid to 
tap or beat, when fhe makes a particular 
noife at rutting-time, 

TaP ROOT, among gardiners, that part of 
the root that defcends ftraight down. 

TAPASSANT, among hunters, denotes 
lurking or {quatting. 

TAPE-worm, in the hiflory of infeéts, 
the flat tania, frequently growing to the 
Jength of feveral ells. See TNA, 
This creature is found in the human in- 
teftines, and in thofe of many other ani- 
mals, as well fiih as quadrupeds, 

TAPER, TaPrerinc, is unirflood of a 
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piece of timber, or the like, when broad 
at one end and gradually diminifhing to 
the other, as is the cafe in pyramids, 
cones, &c. 

TAPER BOARD, is applied to a piece of 
ordnance when it is wider at the mouth 
than towards the breech. 

Taper alfo denotes a kind» of tall wax- 
candle placed in a candleftic, and burnt 
at funeral proceffions, and in other church- 
folemnities. Tapers are made of differ- 
ent fizes ; in fome places, as Italy, &c. 
they are cylindrical, but in moft other 
countries, as England, France, @c. they 
are conical or taper; both kinds are 
pierced at the bottom fora kind of pin 
in the candleftic to enter. For the me- 
thod of making tapers, both by the ladle 
and by the hand, fee the articles CAWDBE 
and FLAMBEAU. 

Pafchal Taper, among the romanifts, a 
large taper whereon the deacon applies 
five bits of frankincenfe in holes made for 
the purpofe in form of a crofs, and which 
he lights with new fire in the ceremony 
of Eafter-Sunday. 

TAPESTRY, or TaristTry, a curious 
kind of manufature, ferving to adorn a 
chamber or other apartment, by covering 
or lining the walls thereof, It is a kind 
of woven hangings of wwol and filk, fre- 
quently raifed and iariched with gold 
and filver, reprefenting figures of men, 
animals, landfkips, hiftories, @c. 

The invention of tapeftry feems to have 
come to us from the Levant; and this 


feems the more probable, in that the — 
workimen concerned in it were called, at — 


Jeaft in France, farrafins, or forrafinois. 
It is fuppofed that the Englifh and Fle- 


mifh, who were the firft that excelled in — 


making tapeftry, might bring the art 
with them from fome of the croifades, 
or expeditions againft the Saracens, Be 


this as it will, it is certain that thefetwo — 


nations, efpecially the Englith, were the 


firit who fet on foot this noble and rich © 
manufacture in Europe, now one of the — 


fineft ornaments of palaces, churches, 
&c. and therefore if they may not te 
aiiowed the inventors, they have at leaft 
the glory of being the rettorers of this fo 


curious and admirable an art, as gives a — 


kind of life to wools and filks, in no re- 
{peét ioferior to the paintings of the beft 
mafters. 

Tapeftry-work is diftinguifhed by the 
workmen into two kinds, viz. that of 


high, and that of low warp; though the 


d:fference is rather in the manner of work- 


ing 


i? 


ing than in the work itfelf; which is in 


‘effeét the fame in both; only the looms, 
and confequently the warps, are differ- 


ently fituated. Thofe of the low warp 
being placed flat and parallel to the hori- 
zon, and thofe, on the contrary, of the 
high warp ereéted perpendicularly, The 
Englifh antiently excelled all the world 
in the tapeftry of the high warp, and they 
ftill retain their former reputation, though 
with fome little change’: their low warps 


are ftill admired; but, as for the high . 


ones, they are quite laid afide by the 
French. The French have three confi- 
derable tapeftry- manufactures befides that 
of the Gobelins; the firft at Aubuflon 
in Auvergne, the fecond is at Felletin in 
the Upper Marche, and the third at 
Beauvais. They were all equally efta- 


 blithed for the high and the low warp ; 


but they have all laid afide the high 
warp, excepting the Gobelins, ' There 
are admirable low warps in Flanders, 
generally exceeding thofe of France ; the 
chief and almoft only Flemifh manufac- 
tures are at Bruffels, Antwerp, Oude- 
nard, Lifle, Tournay, Bruges, and Va- 
lenciennes. 

The ufual widths of tapeftries are from 
two ells to three ells Paris-meafure. 


The manufacure of Tarestry of the high 


avarp. The loom, whereon it is wrought, 
is placed perpendicularly: it confifts of 
four principal pieces; two long planks 
or cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers 
orbeams. The planks are fet upright, 
and the beams acro{s them, one at the 
top, and the other at the bottom, or about 
a foot diftance from the ground. ‘They 
have each their trunnions, by which they 
are fufpended on the planks, and are 
turned with bars. In each roller is a 
groove from one end to the other, capa- 
ble of containing a long round piece of 
wood, faftened therein with hooks. The 
ufe of it is to tie the ends of the warp to, 
The warp, which is a kind of worited, 
or twifted woollén thread, 1s wound on 
the upper roller; and the work, as fait 
as wove, is wound onthe lower, With- 
infide the planks, which are feven or eight 
feet high, fourteen or fifteen inches broad, 
and three or four thick, are holes pierced 
from top to bottom, in which are put 
thick pieces of iron, with hooks at one 


“end, ferving to fultain the coat-{tave: 
* _ thefe pieces.of iron have alfo holes piere- 


éd, by putting a pin in which, the fave 

is drawn nearer or fet further off; and 

thus the coats or threads are ftretched or 
You. IV, 


about three inches diameter, and runs all 
the length of the loom; on this are fixed 
the coats or threads, which make. the 
threads of the warp crefs each other. IE 
has much the fame effeét here, as the 
{pring-ftave and treddles have in the com- 
mon looms. ‘The coats are little threads 
faftened to each thread of the warp with 


a kind of fliding knot, which forms a fort - 


of mafh or ring. They ferve to keep the 
warp open for the paffage of broaches 
wound withfilks, woollens, or other mat- 
ters ufed in the piece of tapeftry. In the 
Jaft place, there are a number of little 
fticks of different lengths, but all about 
an inch in diameter, which the workman 
keeps by him in bafkets, to ferve to make 
the threads of the warp crofs each other, 


by pafling them acrofs; and, that the — 


threads thus croffed may retain their pro- 


per fituation, a packthread is run among ~ 


the threads, above the ftick, 


The loom being thus formed, and mount. . 


ed with its warp, the firft thing the work- 


The coat-ftave Ppa 


man does, is to draw on the threads of .° 
this warp, the principal lines and ftrokes ~ 


of the defign to be reprefented on: the 
piece of tapeftry; which is done by ap-~ 
plying cartoons, made from the painting, 
he intends to copy, to the fide that is to 
be the wrong fide of the piece, and then, 
with a black-lead pencil, following and 
tracing out the contours thereof on. the 
thread of the right fide; fo that the 
ftrokes appear equally both before and 
behind, 


‘As for the original defign the work is to 


be finithed by, it is hung up behind the 
workmen, and wound on a long ftaff 
from which a piece is unrolled from time 
to time, as the work proceeds, 

Befides the loom, &c. here defcribed, 
there are three other principal inftruments 
required for working the filk or the wool 


of the woof within the threads of the ” 


warp; thefe are a broach, a reed, and an 
iron-needle, 
The broach is made ofa hard wood, feven 
or eight inches long, and two thirds of 
an inch thick, ending in a poiot witha 
little handle, This fervesas a fhuttle; the 
filks, woollens, gold, or filver to be ufed 
in the work, being wound on it. 
The reed or comb is alfo of wood, eight 
or nine inches long, and an inch thick on 
the back, whence it grows lefs and: Jefs 
to the extremity of the teeth, which are 
more or leis apart, according to the great~ 
er or lefs degree of finenefsof the intend- 
23 F : sd 


.- 


es Wie 


ed work, Laftly, the needle is made in 
form of the common needle, only bigger 
and longer, Its ufe.is to prefs clofe the 
wool and filks when there is any line or 
colour that does not fit well... 
All things being prepared for the work, 
and the workman ready to begin, he 
places himfelf on the wrong fide of the 
piece, with his back towards the defign 5 
fo that he works as it were blind-fold, 
feeing nothing ef what he docs, and be- 
ing obliged to quit bis polt, and go to 
the other fide of the loom, whenever he 
would view and examine the piece, to 
corre it with his prefling needle, To 
put filk, &e. in the warp, he fiift turns 
and looks atthe defign, then, taking a 
broach full of the proper colour, he 
places it among the threads of the warp, 
-whtich he brings crofs each other with his 
fingers, by means of the coats or threads, 
faftened to the ftaff; this he repeats every 
time he is tochange hiscolour. Having 


. placed the filk or wool, he beats it with 


his reed or comb; and when he has thus 
wrought in feveral rows over each other, 
he goes to fee the effcéts they have, in 
order to reform the contours with his 
needle, if there be occafion. As the 
work advances, it is rolled upon the 
lower beam, and they ucrol as much 
warp from the upper beam, as fuffices 
them to con iaue the piece: the like they 
do of the defign behind them. When 


‘the pieces are wide, feveral workmen 


may be employed at once. 

We have but twothings toadd: the firt 
is, that the high-warp tapeftry goes on 
much more flowly than the low-warp, 
and takes up almoft twice the time and 
trouble, The fecond is, that all the dif+ 
ference that the eye can perceive between 
the two kinds, confifts in this, that in the 
low-warp there is a red fillet, about one 
twelfth of an inch broad, running on 
each fide from top to bottom, which is 
wanting in the high-warp, 

But, for the fatisfaction of our readers, 
we fhall here prefent them with a repre« 
fentation of the loom for the manufacture 
of tapeitry of the high-warp, or that in 
a fituation perpendicular to the horizon. 
See plate CCLXX. fig, 1. where x, 1, 
reprefent’ the loom-pofts, or the thick 
planks, which fupport the rollers, 2, The 
rollers; the upper end holds the chain, 
the jower holds the tapeftry, which is 
rolled upon it, according as the work 
goes forward; the threads are faftened 
at their ends toa dweet, or thick rod, 
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_ that he may from time to time fee how 


The manufacture of TAPESTRY of the lowe 


ga oe 
which is lodged in a groove’ made on 
each roller. 3, The two tantoes; one 
called the great tantoe, for turning th 
upper.roller; the other the little tantoe 
for turning the lower roller. 4, The 
pole of the leifhes, which runs quite 
acrofs the chain, takes up all the leithes, 
and brings them to the workman’s hand 
Thefe leifhes are little firings, tied by a 
flip-knot to each thread of the chain, to 
be raifed up according as the chain finks| 
down: they ferve to draw the particular 
thread which the weaver wants : he holds 
the thread feparate from the reft, and 
paffes a (pindle of fuch.a woof and colour 
as he thinks proper; thenhe lets the fpin- 
dle hang down, and hinders the thread 
from iunning off, by aflip-knot. After} 
having taken one or two threads of the 
fore-part of the chain by another leifhg| 
he brings the threads of the oppofite fide} 
to him. By this alternative work he 
conftantly makes them crofs one another, 
to take in and fecure the woof, In or- 
der to diftinguifh the threads of both 
fides, he is affifted by the crofs, rod 
which is put between two rows of threads 
5, Along traé of dots formed by the 
ends of the leifhes, which take hold of 
the leifhes of the chain by a flip-knot 
and on the other hand encompafs the 
pole of the leifhes. 6, The erofs-rod. 
7, A little chain, each loop of whic 
contains four or five threads of the warp, 
and keeps them perpendicular, 8, A 
iron-hook, to fupport the pole of the 
leifhes. 9,9, 9, The broacher-quill, to 
pafs the threads of the woof, which ig 
wound on it. 10, The comb, to firike 
in the work, a1, The end of the dweet 
let into the roller, in a groove. 
When the chainis mounted, thedravehtf] 
man traces the principal out-lines ot the} 
picture, which is to be wrought, with 
black chalk on the fore and back fide of 
the chain, ‘The weaver in the upright 
way having prepared a good ftock of: 
quills, filled with threads of all colours, 
goes to work, placed on the back party 
as in the flat way, or in the manufacture 
of the low-warp. He has behind him his 
drawings, on which he frequently looks, 


his work fucceeds on the right or fore 
fide, which the other cannot do. 


warp. ‘The loom or frame wherein the 
Jow-warp is wrought, is much like that 
of the weavers ; the principal parts there<" 
of (ibid, fig. 2.) are two flxong pieces of 


, i TAPESTRY-WEAVING . 
_ |4%g.7. TAPES TRY-LOOM for the high warp,or that in a perpendicular Situation . 
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wood, forming the fides of the loom, 
and bearing a beam or roller at each end ; 
they are fultained at bottom with other 
long pieces of wood, in manner of tref- 
fels: and, to keep them the firmer, are 
likewile faftened to the floor, with a kind 
of buttreffes, which prevent any fhaking, 
though there are fometimes four or five 
workmen leaning on the beam at once, 
The rollers have each their trunnions, 
by which they ere fuftained; they are 
turned by large iron-pins, three feet long, 
Along each beam runs a grooye, in 
which is placed the wich, a piece of 
wood above two inches diameter, and 
almoft the length of the roller. This 
piece fills the groove intirely, and is faft- 
ened therein, from fpace to fpace, by 
wooden-pins, To the two wiches are 
fa(tened the two extremities of the warp, 
which is wound on the further roller, 
and the woik, as it advances, on the 
nearer. Acrofs the two fides, almoft in 
the middle of the loom, pafies a wooden 
bar, which fuftains little pieces of wood, 
not unlike the beam of a ballance: to 
thefe pieces are faftened ftrings, which 
bear certain {pring ftaves, wherewith the 
workman, by means of two treddles un- 
der the loom, on which he fets his feet, 
gives a motion to the coats, and makes 
the threads of the warp rife and fall al- 
ternately, Eachloom has more or fewer 
of thefe {pring-ftaves, and each ftaff more 
or fewer coats, as the tapeftry conhifts of 
more or fewer threads. ‘The defign or 
painting the tapelry-man is to follow, is 
placed underneath the warp, where it is 
fuftained from {pace to fpace with ftrings, 
by which the defign is brought nearer to 
the warp. The loom being mounted, 
there are two inftruments ufed in working 
of it, viz. the reed and the flute, 

The flute does the office of the weaver’s 
fhuttle: it is made of a hard polifhed 
wood, three or four lines thick at the 
ends, and fomewhat more in the middle, 
and three or four inches long. On itare 
wound the filks, or other matters, to be 
ufed as the woof of the tapeftry, reprefented. 
The comb, or reed, is of wood or ivory: 
it has ufually teeth on both fides; it is 
about aninch thick in the middle, but 
diminifhes each way to the extremity of 
the teeth; this ferves to beat the threads 
of the woof clofe to each other, as faft as 
the workman has paffed and placed them, 
with his flute, among the threads of the 
warp, asreprefented at 10. fig. 1, 
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The workman is feated on a bench before 
the loom, with his breaft againft the 
beam, only a cufhion or pillow between 
them; and in this pofture feparating with 
his fingers the threads of the warp, that 
he may fee the defign underneath; and 
takinig a flute, wound with the proper 
colour, he faftens it among the threads, 
after having raifed or lowered them, by 
means of the treddles, moving the fpring- 
ftaves and coats, 
Lafily, to preis and clofe the threads of 
the filk or yarn, @e. thus placed, he 
ftrikes each courfe (i.e. what the flute 
leaves in its paffing and coming back 
again) with the reed, 

That which is very remarkable in the ma- 

nufa&ture of the low. warp, and which is 

common to it with the high, is, that it is 

all wrought on the wrong fide; fo that 
the workman cannot fee the right fide of 

his tapeftry, until the piece is finifhed, 

and taken out of the loom. 


TAPLINGS, in the englifh falt-works, 


the name given to certain bars of iron, 
which fupport the bottom of the pan in 
which the brine is boiled, See the ar- 
ticle SALT. 

Thefe pans are very large, and cover a 
wide furnace; but as their width would 
make them apt to bend in the middle, 
which would {poil the working of the fale, 
there is a fort of wall made of brick carried 
along the middle of the furnace, and on 
the top of this are placed thefe taplings ; 
they are about eight inches high, and 
from four to fix in thicknefs, being 
fmalleft at the top. Thefe are placed at 
about three foot diftance one from an- 
other, and the wall which fupports them, — 
and which is called the midfeather, is 
broad at the bafe, and fo narrow at the 
top, as barely to give room for the bafes 
of the tanlings. 


TAPPING, in general, the a& of piereing 


an hole in a veffel, and applying a tube 
or cannula in the aperture, for the com- 
modious drawing off the liquors con- 
tained therein. a, 


TAPPING, in agriculture, is the making 


an incifion in the bark of a tree, and let 
ing outthejuice. To tapa tree at the 
root, is to open it round about the root. 
In the tapping of trees, the juice taken 
in from the earth, afcends from the root ; 
and, after it is eoncogted and affimilated, 
in the branches, Gc. it defcends, like a 
Jiquor in an alembic, to the orifice or ine 
ciion, where it iffues out. One of the 
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TappinG, in furgery. 
-* PARACENTESIS. 


; re 
a 
moft effe&ual ways of tapping, fo as to 
obtain the greateft quantity of fap, and 
that in the thorteft time, is not only to 
_ pierce the bark, or to cut the body of the 
tree almoft to the pith with a chiffel (as 
fome have direéted), but to bore through 
-all the circles on both fides the pith, leav- 
ing only the outermoft circle and the bark 
on the north-eaft fide unpierced. ‘This 
hole is to be bored floping upwards, as 
large as the largeft augre will make ; 


aind that alfo through and under a large 


“arm hear the ground; and thus it will 
not need any fone to keep open the ori- 
fice, nor tap to direst the fap into the re- 
ceiver. This way the tree will, in a fhort 
timie, afford liquor enoagh to brew with- 
alz and with fome of this {weet fap, one 
bufhel of malt is faid te make as good 
ale as four bufhels of malt with ordina- 
ry water. The large maple, called the 
fycamore, is faid to yield the beft brew- 
ing fap, its juice being very {weet and 
wholefome. It is affirmed that the li- 
quor which may be drawn from a birch, 
in the fpring-time, is equal to the whole 
weight of the tree, branches, root, and 
all together. 

‘To preferve the fap for brewing, infolate 

‘it by a conftant expofure to the fun, in 
proper veffels, till the reft be gathered and 
yeady, otherwife it will contraét an aci- 
dity; When there is enough, put into it 
as much very thin cut and hard-toafted 
rye-bread, as will ferve to ferment it; 
and when it works, take out the bread, 
and bottle up the liquor, A few sloves 
in each veffel that receives the od as it 
cofes from the tree, will alfo preferve it 
a twelvemonth. 

See the article 


TAPTE, ariver of the hither India, which 
‘runs from eaft to weft, through the pro- 
vince of Cambaya, and falls into the in- 
dian ocean, a little below Surat. 
TAP-TO. " Sce the article Tat-To. 
TAPUYERS and TAPINAMBES, twonu- 
~ merous tribeg which the Portuguefe found 
in Brafil, in South America, when they 
pianted that countsy. 


‘JAR, a thick, black, unctuous fubftance, 


‘ obtained from old pines and fir-trees, by 
burning them with a clofe {mothering 
heat: -for the method of obtaining which, 
andthe ufe of it in costing and caulking 
fhips, &c. fee the article Pitcu, 

fith-regard te the medical ules of tar, 
it may be obferved, that it differs from 
the native refinous juice of trees, in hav- 
Maret VE oe omerrate . 
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‘of the faline-and other juices, united with 


. htiés, in cold, languid, phlegmatic ha- | 


TAR 
ing received a’ difagreeable’ impreffion 
from the fire, and containing a portion 


the refinous and oily; by the mediation 
of thefe, a part of the terebinthinate oil 
proves diffolublein aqueous liquors,which 
extract little or nothing from the purer 
turpentines, See TURPENTINE. 

Water impregnated with the more foluble 
parts of tar, proves, in confequence of 
this hot pungent oil, warm and ftimu- | 
lating: it feniibly raifes the pulfe, and 
quickens the circulation,, By thele qua- 


bits, it ftrengthens the folids, attenuates 
vifcid juices, opens obftru&ions of the | 
minuter veffels, and promotes peripira- 
tion and the fluid fecretions, in general ; 
whilft in hot bilious temperaments, it 
difpofes to inflammation, and aggravates 
the complaints which it has been ems | 
ployed to remove, ; 
Tar-water has lately bee’ recommend- 

ed to the world asa cértain and fafe me- 
dicine in almoft all difeafes; aflow, yet 
effeGiual alternative in cachexiés, {curvies, 
chlorotic, hyfterical, hypochondriacal,and 
other chronical’ complaints ; and a fud- 
den remedy in acute diftempers, which 
demand immediate relief, as pleurifies, 
peripneumonies, the fmall-pox, and all’ 
kinds of fevers in general, ‘This medi- 
cine, though inferior to the character 
given of it, is, doubtiels, in many cafes, 
of confiderable utility. It fenfibly raifes 
the pulfe, and occafions fome confiderable 
evacuations, generally by perfpiration or 
urine, though fometimes by {tool or vo- 
mit: hence it is fuppo‘ed to a&t by in- 
creafing the vis vite, and enabling na- 
ture to expel the morbific humours. We 
fhall here infert, from the firft public re- 
commender of this liquor, Bifhop Berk- 
ley, fome obfervations on the manner of 
uling it. Tar-water, when right, is not 
paler than french, nor deeper than fpanifh 
white wine, and full as clear: if there be 
not a fpirit very fenfibly perceived in 
drinking, you may conclude the tarewater 
is not good, It may be drank either cold 
or warm; in colics, itis judged to be beft 
warm, As tp the quantity, in common 
chronical indifpofitions, a pinta day may 
fuffice, taken on an empty ftomach, at 
two or’four times, to wit, night an 

morning, and about two hours after din- 
ner and breakfaft; more may be taken by 
ftrong ftomachs. But thofe who Jabour 
under greatand inveterate maladies, mu 
drink a greater quantity, at leaft a quar 


every 


a 
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mutt have patience and perfeverance in the 
ufe of this, as well as of all other medi- 
cines, which, though fure, mult yet, in 
the nature of things, be flow in the cure 
of inveterate and chronical diforders, In 
acute cafes, and fevers of all kinds, it 
muft be drank in bed, warm, and in 
great quantity (the fever ftill enabling 
the patient to drink), perhaps a pint eve- 


ry hour ;_ which has been known to work - 


furprifing cures. But it works fo quick, 
and gives fuch, fpivits, that the patients 
often think themfelves cured before the 
fever hath quite left them, 

Ointment of tar is direfted in the Lon- 
don D:{penfatory to be made as follows : 
take of mutton-fuet tried, and tar, each 
equal weights; melt them together, and 
ftrain the mixture whilit hot. This com- 
pofition, with the addition of half its 
weight of refin, has long been ufed in 
the fhops, as a cheap fubftitute to the 
black bafilicon, See BastLicon. 


'Far-pills ave direéted, ia the Edinburgh - 


Difpenfatory, to be prepared as follows : 
take of tar any quantity at pleafure, mix 
it with as much elecampane-root as will 
reduce it into a proper thicknels for being 
formed into pills. The powder, here 
mixed with it, though of no great virtue, 
isy neverthelefs, a very ufeful addition, 
not only for procuring it a due confitt- 
énce for taking, but likewile, as it di- 
vides the glutinous texture of the tar, and 
thus prevents its adhering to the inteftines, 
and promotes its folubility in the animal 
juices. Each dram of the mals is form- 
ed into twelve pills, fix of which are ta- 
ken every morning and evening, in dif- 
orders of the breaft, phthifes, (curvies, 
&e. They are far more different in qua- 
lity from tar-water, than might be at 
firtt expeCted; that nauleous draught has 
little heat, pungency, and bitternefs; the 
water extracting only a {mall quantity of 
the hot orl, which becomes foluble by the 
mediation of the acid, produced in the 
preparation of the tar, 
Some have imagined this acid to be the 
oily fubftance that gives virtue to tar- 
water; and hence have endeavoured fo 
introduce an acid fpirit, obtained from tar 
by diftiilation; but the effects of this, 
and all other acids, are directly contrary 
to thofe experienced, either fiom tar- 
water, or tar given, in fubftance, 
Barbadoes tar is nearly of the confiftence 
of common tar; and of a reddifh black 
colour and difagreeable fmell, This bi- 
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, every twenty-four hours’: all of this clafs 


tuinen is found in feveral of our ameri= 
can iflands, where it is efteemed, by the 
inhabitants, of great fervice as a fudori- 
fic, and in diforders of the breaft and 
lungs; though in’eafes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is certainly 
improper. They alfoapply it externally 
as a difcutient, for preventing paralytic | 
diforders. Among: us it is Bae uled, 
and not often to be met with genuine. 
The college employ it as a menftruum for 
fulphur, in the barbadoes balfam of ful- 
phur ; and direct an oil to be diftilled 
fromy it.) 

TARACON, a city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Arragom, fituated on the con- | 
fines of old Caftile : weit long, 2° 6’, and 
north lat. 41° 55’. } 

TARAGON, a city and port-town of 
Spain, in the province of Catalonia, fi- 
tuated on the Mediterranean fea, in eaft 
long. 1° ¥5/, and north Jat. q1° 6/. 

TARANTISMUS, in medicine, the dif - 
eafé or affeGtion of thofe bit by the ta- 
rantula. See the article TARANTULA, 
The patients under this malady are des 
nominated tarantati. 

TARANTO, a port-town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated onthe 
gulph of Otranto, forty-five miles weit 
of that city, being the fee of an arch- 
bifhop. 

TARANTULA, in the hiftory of infe&s, 
a fpecies of araneus, with an oval hairy 
body and thick legs. See ARANEUS. 
This is one of the large fpiders, but is 
not the very largeft known : its body is 
three quarters of an inch long, and of 
the thickne(s of one’s little finger: it is 
ufually of an olive brown, variegated with 
a dufkier colour; but in this it varies 
greatly: it is covered with a fhort and 
foft down, or hairinefs ; the points of its 
forceps are very fine and fharp: this {pes 
cies is a native of Apulia. iy 
As to the effeéts of the poifon they con- 
vey into the wound they make, there 
feems yet room for much explanation 
about it, Wearetold, that in the fum- 
mer months, efpecially when the heats are 
greateft, as in the dog-days, the taran- 
tula, creeping amohg the corn in the 
fields, bites the mowers and paffengers ; 
that in the winter it lurks in holes, and 
is {carcely feen; and that if it bites then, 
it is not fo venomous, neither does it ine 
duce any ill fymptoms: but in hot. wea. 
ther, according to Dr. Mead, although 
the pain of its bite is at firft no greater 
than what is caufed by the fling of a bee, 

% 


yet 
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yet the part is quickly after difcoloured 
with a livid, black, or yellowith circle, 
and raifed to an inflamed fwelling ; the 
patient within a few hours is feized with 
a violent ficknefs, difficulty of breathing, 
univerfal faintnefs, and fometimes trem- 
bling, with a weaknefs in the head ; and 
on being afked his ailment, with a tremul- 
ous *lke, and melancholy look, points 
to his breaft, as if the heart was molt 
affeted : the patient grows by degrees 
more melancholy, ftupid, and ftrangely 
timorous, and in a fhort time expires, un- 
lefs mufic is called to his affiftance, which 
alone, without the help of medicines, is 
faid to perform the cure, the ufual alexi- 
pharmics and cordial medicines, being of 
no fervice: for at the firft found of the 
mufical inftrument, although the fick lie 
as it were in an apopleétic fit, they begin 
by degrees, to move their hands and feet, 
till at laft they get up, and fall to dancing, 
with wonderful vigour at firft, for three 
or four hours; then they are put to bed, 
refrefhed from their fweating a fhort time, 
and repeat their exercife, with the fame 
vehemence, perceiving no wearinefs or 
weakne(s from it, but profeffing that they 
grew ftronger and nimbler the more they 
dance, At this fport they ufually fpend 
twelve hours a day ; andit continues three 
or four days, by which time they are 
freed from all their fymptoms; which, 
neverthelefs, attack them about the fame 
time next year; and if they do not take 
care to prevent this relapfe by mutlic, 
they fall into the jaundice, want of ap- 
petite, univerfal weaknefles, and fuch 
like difeafes, which are every year in- 
creafed, if dancing be negleéted, till at 
laft they prove incurable. As mufic is 
the common cure, fo they who are bitten 
ase pleafed, fome with one fort of it, and 
fome with another; one is pleafed witha 
pipe, another with a timbrel, one with a 
harp, and another with a fiddle; fo that 
the moficians fometimes make ({everal ef- 
fays before they can accommodate their 
art tothe venom: but this is conftant and 
certain, notwithftanding this variety, that 
they all require the quickeft and brifkeft 
tunes ; and are never moved by a flow 
dull harmony. While the tarantati are 
dancing, they lofe in a manner the ufe 
of all their fenfes, are like fo many drunk- 
ards, do many ridiculous and foolifh 
tricks, talk and aét obfcenely and rudely, 
take great pleafure in playing with vine- 
Jeaves, with naked fwords, red cloaths, 
and the line; and, og the other hand, 
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- fymptoms with as much violence as evers 


TARANTOLA-risu, a fpecies of ofme- 
rus, with eleven rays in the pinna ani. — 


TAR 
cannot bear the fight of any thing black, 
fo that if any byitander happen to appear 
in that colour, he muft immediately with- 
draw, otherwife they relapfe into their 


Baglivi, who refided in Italy, and prob- 
ably had good opportunities of inform- 
ing himfelf with refpeét to this infect, has 
written a treatife exprefly upon the fub- 


jet: and moft medicinal writers mene. 


tion the diftempers arifing from the bite 
thereof, as a thing certain. 

But, sarotiitaatdibg all thefe great au- 
thorities, there is good reafon to believe 
the whole ftory fabulous, and a vulgar er- 


ror; for it is treated as fuch by an italian | 


phyfician, in the Philof. Tranfaéct. and a 


great many gentlemen of unqueltionable | 
veracity, who refided at Taranto many — 


months, and during the time in which 


the bite of a tarantula is faid to be molt 


pernicious, affirm, that there was not a 
phyfician in the country, who believed 
there ever was fuch a diftemper, from fuch 


a caufe: that among the vulgar there is — 
a tradition, that diftempers attended with — 
very extraordinary circumftances, had | 


been excited by the bite of a tarantula ; 


but that no body ever remembers a fingle — 


inftance; and that there is no other {pider 
to be found in that country, different from 
thofe which are common in moft warm 
countries. 


See the article OSMERUS, 


This fifh is of the fize of the fmelt, or 
larger; the body is rounded, and the — 


belly flat; its thicknefs is about that of 
a man’s thumb, when its length is feven 


inches; the belly is white, the head is © 


flatted, and there is a little furrow be- 


tween the eyes; the opening of the - 


mouth is very large, and the roftrum 
acute; there is in each jaw a fingle feries 
of long teeth on each fide of the palate ; 
the back fin has twelve rays, and there 
is towards the extremity of the back a 
membranous appendage of the appear- 


ance of a fin, but without any rays; the — 


pectoral fins have each thirteen rays. 


TARASCON, a port-town of France, 


in the province of Provence, fituated on 
the river Rhone, eight miles north of 
Arles, 


vince of Gafcony, and territory of Bi- 
gorre, fituated on the river Adour: welt 
long. 3/, and north lat. 43° 16’, 


TARE, is an allowance for the outhde 


pack- 


TARBES, a city of France, in the pro- — 


fae es 4 
package, that contains fuch goods as 
cannot ‘be unpacked without detriment ; 
or for the papers, threads, bands, @&c, 
that inclofe or bind any goods imported 
loofe; or, though imported in cafks, 
chefts, &c. yet cannot be unpacked and 
weighed net. Several forts of goods have 
their tares afcertained, and thofe are not 
to be altered or deviated from, in any 
cafe, within the port of London; unle{s 
the merchant thinking himfelf, or the of- 
ficers of the crown, to be prejudiced by 
fuch tares, fhall defire that the goods may 
be unpacked, and the net-weight taken; 
which may be done either by weighing 
the goods in each refpetive cafk, @e. 
net; or (as is practifed in eaft-india 
goods particularly ) by picking out feveral 
cafks, &c, of each fize, and making an 
average, compute the reft accordingly. 
But this muft not be done without the 
confent of two furveyors, attelted by their 
hands in the Jandwaiter’s books; and in 
the out-ports, not without the confent of 
the eollector and furveyor. And as to 
thofe goods which have not their tares af- 
certained, two furveyors in London, and 
the collector and furveyor in the out- 
ports, are to adjuft and allow the fame, 
in like manner. Sometimes the cafks, 
&c, are weighed beyond fea, before the 
goods are put in; and the weight of each 
refpective cafk, &c, marked thereon (as is 
afual for moft goods imported from the 
britifh plantations), or elfe inferted in 
the merchant’s invoice; in which cafe, 
if the real invoice be produced, and the 
officers have fatisfied themfelves (by un- 
packing and weighing fome of them) 
that thofe weights are juft and true, they 
do then, after having reduced them to 
britith weight, efteem them to be the real 
tares, and pafs them accordingly, But 
the unpacking goods, and taking the 
net-weight, being fuppofed the jufte(t me- 
thod, both for the crown and merchant, 
it is ufually praétifed in the port of Lon- 
don, in all cafes where it can be done 
with conveniency, and without detriment 
to the goods, 

As the knowledge of tare is of great im- 
portance in commerce, we fhall here add 
an alphabetical table of fome principal 
articles in trade, with their tares, as al- 
Jowed in the cuftomhoule of London, 
Alum in cafks, tare 12 per cent. 
Antimony in cafks, 6 1b. per cent. 
Athes, called pot-afhes, so per cent. 
Avthes, called weed-afhes, 8 ib. per fack. 
é 
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Affa foetida, in bafkets, about + Cwr, 
3 1b. per bafket. 

Barillain double ferons, 36 1b. per feron. 

Beads, called coral-beads, in cafes, if 
covered with rags, 3 per cent. for ftrings, 
paper, and rags; but if not covered 
with rags, then only 2 per cent. 

Brimftone in cafks, 8 1b. per cent. 

Bugle, great, in cafks, 3 per cent. 

ry Si in tubs about 4 or 2 Cwt, tare 
18 Ih. 

Canary-feeds in barrels of about 2} Cwt, 
at 3015. each. 
Capers in cafks, tare one third. 
Cochineal in chefts, covered with fkins, 
containing about 14 Cwt. tare 50 1b. 
Ditto in barrels, about 1% Cwt. tare 
36 lb. 

Ditto in bales of about 200/b. each 181b. » 
per bale. 

Ditto in cafks of about 2s50lb. each, 
421b. each. 

Coffee in bales, from India, of about 
2% Cwt. 18]b. per bale, 

Ditto in bales from Turky, of about 
3 Cwt. rslb. per bale, 

Copper-ore in cafks of near 2 Cwt, each, 
21ib. per cafk. 

Copperas-green, in cafks of about 10} 
Cwt, ro per cent. 

Figs in barrels, 14]b. per cent, 

Flax, undreffed, in bales or bags about 
44 Cwt. 6]b. each. 

Galls, from Aleppo and Smyrna, in 
double bags, 7 |b. each. 

Gum-arabic in facks about 3 Cwt. rolb. 
per fack. 

Hemp in fats, 14lb. per cent. 

Hops in bags, 4 lb. per cent. 

Indigo in chefts, covered with {fkins, 
about 13 Cwt. 48 Ib. 

Ditto in bales, with fkins, about 13 Cwt, 
tare 16 lb. 
Iron, old bufhel, in cafks about 13 Cwt. 
107 1b. each. ’ 
Madder, great and (mall, fingle and 
double bags, tare 28 1b. 

Pearl-barley in cafks of about 4} Cwt, 
45\b. per cafk. 

Pepper, long, from India, in bags-about 
1 Cwt. 8lb. per bag. 

Pitch, calied burgendy-pitch, in ftands 
about 23 Cwt. tare 56 Ib, 

Prunelloes in boxes about 14]!b. 3 |b. 
per box. : 

Rice in barrels about 4 Cwt. tare as on 
the cafks. 

Sago, from India, in bags about 941d. 
3 lb. each, 

Salt- 


ane 


Salt-petre in cafks, r2tb. percent, - 


Smalts, or powder-blue, in cafks, about. 


4Cwt. 10 per cent.- 
Soap, called caftile foap, in double fe- 
- rons about 3 Cwt. 30 |b, 
* Tallow, from Ruffia. and Ireland, in 
cafks, 12 lb. -per cent. 
Turpentine in cafks, tare one fifth part. 
Wax, bees-wax in cafks about 10 Cwt. 
$4 1b. per cafk, 
Spanifh wool in bales, for cloth, about 
2 Cwt. tare 28 lb. 

TARENTAIS putcuy, the fouth divi- 
fion of Savoy, having Piedmont on the 
fouth-eaft, and Savoy proper on the north- 
welt: fubje&t to the king of Sardinia. 

TARGET, a kind of fhield pr weapon of 
defence made ufe of by the antients. 

TARGOROD, a town of Turky in Eu- 
rope, in the province of Moldavia, fifty 
miles fouth-weft of Jazy: ealt long, 26° 
30’, and north lat. 47°. 

- TARGUM, aname whereby the Jews call 

the chaldee paraphrafes, or expolitions, of 

‘the Old Teftament, in the chaldee lan- 

guage. After the captivity, the jewish 

doors, in order.to make the people un- 
derftand the holy {cripture, which was 
read in hebrew in their fynagogues, were 
obliged to explain.the law to them ina 
Janguage they underftood, which was the 
chaldean, or that ufed in Affyria, ‘The 
targums now remaining, were compofed 
by different perfons, upon different parts 
of {cripture, and are eight in number, 
.TARIPF, or Tarirr, a table or catalogue, 
containing the names of different forts of 
merchandize, with the duties to be paid, 
as fettled by authority, amongft trading 

/Mations. 

TARIFFA, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Andalufia, fituated at the en- 
trance of the ftreights of Gibraltar, eigh- 
teen miles weft of Gibraltar, and twenty- 
four miles north of Tangier: weft long. 
6° 15’, and north lat, 36°. 

TARKU, a port-town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Chirvan and territory of Dagif- 
tan, fituated on the weft fide of the Caf- 
pian fea, three hundred miles fouth of 
Aftracan : eaft long. 51°, north lat. 42°. 

TARO, a river of Italy, which rifes in the 
mountains on the confines of Genoa, and 

- rans north-eaft thro’ the dutchy of Par- 

_ ma, falling into the Po below Cremona. 

TARODANT, a city of Morocco, in Af- 
rica, in the territory of Sus, fituated near 

‘the Atlantic ocean, one hundred and 
twenty miles fouth of the city ot Moroc- 
cos welt long. 10°, and norih lat. 30°. 
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TARPAULIN, a piece of canvas, wel 
tarred over, to keep off the raif from any 
place. The term is alfo often applied in 
2 burlefque fenfe to.a perfon that has been 
all his life bred to the fea. 

TARPEIAN, in roman antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to a fteep rock in Rome ; 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 
thofe guilty of certain crimes were preci- 
pitated, 

TARPEIAN GAMES, the fame with thofe 
otherwife called capitoline. See the ar 
ticle CAPITOLINE GAMES, j 

TARRACE, or Terrace, a kind of 
plafter or mortar,. See Terrace. 

TARSO, in the glafs-trade, a white kind 
of ftone, ufed inftead of fand, for the 
fineft cryftal glafs. See Guass. 

TARSUS, in anatomy, the {pace betwee 
the bones of the leg and the metatarfus 
wherein are contained feven bones, viz 
the aftrapalus, calcaneum, os naviculare 
os cuboides, and the three offa cuneifor 
mia. See ASTRAGALUS, &e. 

If any of thefe bones happens to be lux 
ated, they fhould be fpeedily replaced 
for which purpofe the foot fhould be ex 

" tended on an even table, and the furgeo 
is to replace the diflocated bones with th 
preffure of the palms of bis hands, ad 
jufting them alfo with his fingers, where 
need requires. Compreffes, dipped i 
warm fpirit of wine, are then to be lai 
on the part, and both thefe and the re 
duced bones fecured in their places, b 
means of the proper bandages: the pa 
tient is then to be enjoined to remain 1 
bed, till the new fet bones have acquire 
a fuflicient firength, ‘ 

Tarsus is alfo ufed by fome for the cart 
Jages which terminate the palpebra, o 
eyelids, and from which the cilia or hai 
arife, See the article Eve. 

Tarsus, now Teraffo, once the capital 
Cilicia, in the leffer Afia, now a pr 
vince of Afiatic- Turky, is fituated ont 
north fide of the Levant-Sea: eaft lon 
35°, north lat. 37°. 

TARTANE, in naval archite@ure, a kin 
of bark, ufed in the Mediterranean, ft 
fithing and carriage. It has only a mai 
maft and a mizzen; its fails are triangu 
lar; and when a fquare fail is put u 
itis called a fail of fortune, 

TARTAR, in natural hiftory and pha 
macy, a hard and almott ftony feparati 
from a vegetable juice, after ferment 
tion. See FERMENTATION. 

‘The common tartar is the produce 
wine, being found:in large pa ae a 
ext 
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hering to the bottoms and fides of cafks, in 
which that liquor has beenlong kept. We 
meet with it in large maffes of an irregular 
figure, and more or lefs denfe texture, 
without fmell, and of a fubacid tafte. 
The common crude tartar is of two 
kinds, the white and the red ; this differ- 
ence of colour, being owing to tat of the 
wine they are produced from, is of little 
confequence in itfelf, but it is an indica- 
tion of more effential differences in the 
snatter. Ihe white tartar is much moxe 
pure and clean than the red, and is, 
though equally hard, confiderably lefs 
heavy. We have this principally from 
Germany, where it is, at times, cleared 
off from the fides of very large veffels, in 
which they keep their white wines for 
many years. ‘The red tartar is brought 
in large quantities from Italy, and tome 
parts of France. The white tartar is to 
be chofen for medicinal ufe, and part:- 
cularly fuch as is of a compact texture, 
not fpongy or cavernous, when broken, 
and free fiom dirt, or other foulneffes, 
and fuch as has a fort of cry(tallizations 

_on its furface. Tartar is, properly 
{peakiag, the effentia] falt of the grape. 
‘Tartar contains a large portion of acid 
. falt, and of an oil, in part thin and lim- 
pid, in part thick and coarfe. It affords 
a {mall postion of a volatile alkali falt in 
diftillation, and the refiduum yields a 
very large proportion of fixed alkali. It 
is to be obferved, that both thefe alkalies 
feem, in fome degree, creatures of the 
fire; for neither of them manifett them- 
felves either by their tafte or qualities in 
the tartar, any more than in many other 
fubttances, which yet afford much of 
them by analyfis, till they have felt the 
operation of the fire, 
‘Tartar diffolves in boiling-water, but with 
great difficulty in cold; and even when 
purified, and brought to the fate of what 
we call cryftal, or cream of tartar, it re- 
tains the fame quality. ‘Tartar is fcarce 
ever given internally in its crude ftate. 
. The preparations now in ufe are thele. 
Cryfals of TARTAR, Powder a quantity 
of white tartar, and boil it in a fufficient 
portion of water til] it be in a great part 
diffolved, the foulnefs only remaining 
behind. | Pour this deco&tion, while hot, 
through a flannel-bag, let it ftand till 
cold, and there will be cryltals formed 
at the fides of the veffel;. thefe are the 
’ eryftals of tartar. They may be diffolved 
_ by boiling a fecond time, and fet to fhoot 
again, and by this means they will be 
VoL, IV, 
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rendered the more pure. The French 

who prepare great quantities of thefe 
cryftals about Montpelier, firlt,diffolve a 
{mall quantity of white earth of the na-— 
ture of chalk, in the water in which 
they are to be boiled, for the fecond fo- 

lution. This earth tenders the water 

milky, but the cryftals fhoot perfectly 


‘clear in it, and whatever foulnefs they 


Fixed falt of TARTAR. 


carried with them at their firft fhooting, 
will be, by this means, more perfectly 
feparated from them, , 

It was formerly a cuftom to feparate firft 
the falt which fhot to the top. of the li- 
quor in form of a thin {kin or film, and. 
this was fuppoled purer than the reft, and 
called cream of tartar; but it is wholly 
the fame with the cryftals that fhoot to 
the fides of the veffel, and nobody now 
trouble them/felves to keep it feparate. 
The cryftals of tartar, or, as we com- 
monly exprefs it, cream of tartar, is a 
gentle purge; it attenuates and refolves 
tough humors, and is good againft ob- 
ftructions of the vifcera, and in cachectic 
complaints, : 

Take any quan- 
tity of tartar at pleafure, put it into a 
crucible, and calcine it for eight hours 
in an open fire; then pour boiling water 


-on it, and fet it over the fire till all the 


falt be diffolved, Filtre the folution, 
and evaporate it toa drynefs in a fand- 
heat; there will remain, at the bottom 
of the veffel, a white fixed alkaline falt. 
If it is not fo pure as it ought to be, 
diffolve it in fair-water; filtre the folu- 
tion, and evaporate it to a drynefs as bee 
fore; after which it may be calcined for 
half an hour in a crucible; it will then 
be perfe&ily pure, and muft be kept in 
a phial clofe ftopped, for it eafily melts if 
the air comes to it. ’ 

If this falt be expofed to a damp air, as 
in a vault, or other fuch place, in a flat 
earthen veflel, it runs into a heavy li- 
quor, which is to: be filtred, to feparate 
it from any foulnefs it may have acci- 
dentally contracted, and is the oleum 
tartar per deliquium. 

The fixed falt of tartar is very acrid and 
cauttic ; fome attribute great virtues to 
it, as a diuretic; and our apothecaries 
too frequently ufe it in the place of falt 
of wormwood, They, indeed, buy it as 
fuch; and what is yet more unfair in the 
feller, is, what he calls by either of thele 


_ names of falt of tartar or {alt of wormwood, 


as itismore or Jefs purified, is often not 
truly either, but is prepared from the 
48 G com- 
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common ruffia pot-ath, diffolved and pu- 
rified, This fixed alkali is of great ufe 
in opening the bodies of refinous and ful- 

hureous fubje&ts, and making them 
yield a flronger tinure to fpirit of wine, 
or water, than they otherwife would do, 
It is often mixed alfo with purges to 
quicken the operation, Caution ought 
to be taken, when it is given internally, 
either that it be Grft diffolved by an acid, 
as in the faline draughts; or elle blended 
with a large quantity of liquor, to pre- 
vent its proving too acrid as it paffes the 
cefophagus. 
Put a quan- 
tity of falt of tartar into a good crucible ; 
fet it if an open fire, and calcine it for 


. fome hours, rarfing the fire, at laft, to 


‘fuch a degree as to make the falt ready 
to melt; then pour it into a clean marble 
mortar, grind it fome time, and while 
yet hot, put it into a matrafs heated he- 
forehand ; pour a quart of reétified fpi- 
rits of wine on four ounces of this cal- 
sined falt, and let it ftand in a fand-heat 
three or four days, in which time, if the 
procefs have been siohtly managed, the 
fpirit will become of a ftrong yellowith 
cclour, and is then to be filtred off for 
ufe, oer 

People who make this tinQure, find it 
difficult to give the fpirit the true colour, 
This tin@ure is attenuant and refolvent, 
given fiom ten to thirty drops: it is alfo 
of great ule in extracting the tinQures of 
vegetable and mineral fubftances, which 
would not impart any colour to fimple 
fpirit of wine. 


Foliated Tartar, or regenerated Tar- 


TAR. eke any quanrity of dry falt of 
tart«r powdered, put it ina large glafs 

-veffel, and pour thereon, by degrees, as 
much fpirit cf vinegar as will faturate 
the falt; filtre the fluid, and evaporate it 
over a gentle fireto drinefs, taking great 
care that the matter does not contract 
any empyreuma. On the falt which re- 
mains after this evaporation, pour out as 
much freth vinegar as will again faturate 
it; then filtrethe fluid, and carefully dry 
it by evaporation. 
Thrs fale has a tebrifuge and deobftruent 
quality. The dofe may be from ten 
grains to one fcruple, to be taken ina 
glafs of water, and repeated every fourth 
or fixih hour, according to the exigence 
of the cafe, 

metic TARTAR, a preparation of anti- 

“mony withtartar, See ANTIMONY. 


Soluble TaxTar is thus made: Diffolye a 
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pound of fixed alkaline falt in a gallon of 
boiling-water, and gradually throw in 
cryttals of tartar as Jong as a freth addi- 
tion thereof raifes any effervefcence, which 
generally ceafes before three pounds of 
the cryftals have been ufed: then filtre 
the liquor; and, after due evaporation, 
fet it by to cryftallize. This falt has 
been long efteemed both as a medicine 
anda menflruum: it is aperient, atte- 
nuates vifcid juices, promotes the urinary 
fecretion, and gently loofens the belly: 
the dofe is from ten grains to a dram or 
two, or more, It is alfo ufed as an ad- 
dition to the refinous purgatives, as it 
promotes their a€tion, and at the fame 
time prevents their griping quality. 


Vitriolated TARTAR is ordered, by the 


College of London phyficians, to be made 


‘thus: Diffolve eight ounces of green 


vitriol in four pints of boiling water 5 
and while the liquor continues boiling, 
throw into it falt of tartar, or any other 
alkaline falt, till no effervefcence arifes 
upon throwing in a freth addition, which 
generally happens when four ounces, or 
a little more of the falt have been uled : 
filtre the liquor through paper, and after 
due evaporation fet it by to cryfallize. 
Vitriolated tartar is aperient, exhibited 
in fmall: dofes of a fcruple, or half a 
dram, attenuates vifcid juices, and pro- 
motes the fluid fecretion, In larger dofes 
it proves a mild and fafe cathartic. 


TARTARY, a val country in the nor- 


thern parts of Afia, bounded by Siberia 
on the north and weft: this is called 
Great-Tartary. The Tartars who lie 
fouth of Mofcovy and Siberia, are thofe 
of Aftracan, Circaffia, and Dagiltan, 
fituated north-welt of the Cafpian-fea : 
the calmu: Turtars, who lie between 
Siberia and the Cafpian-fea: the ufbec 
Tartars and Moguls, who lie north of 
Perfia and ‘India: and, laftly, thofe of 
Tibet, who lie north weft of China. 


TASSEL, a fort cf prmtant ornament at 


the corners of a cufhion; or the like. 

In building, taffels denote thofe pieces of 
board that lie under the ends of the man- 
tle trees, } 


TASSO, or Tuassvus, a {mall iflasd in 


the Archipelago, thirty miles norh of 
Lemnos. 


TASTE, in phyfiology, a peculiar enfa- 


tion excited hy means of the organs of 

tafte, viz. the papille on the ronague. 

See the article TONGUE. 

The taftes of bodies depend on a certain 

determinate magnitude of their particles, 
aca pted 


TALL 


- adapted to excite different fenfations by 
means of the papillz of the tongue. 
Savours, which are the objeéts of the 

- tafte in general, proceed chiefly from the 
faline parts, which are found in al} mat- 

. ters, whether animal or vegetable, 
which we take either as food or phyfic. 
Thefe little angular pungent bodies are 
fitter than others to penetrate even to the 
immediate organ, and to make them- 
felves perceived there: we may judge of 

them by potting a grain of pure falt, of 
any kind whatever, upon the tongue, 

» where it will make a very ftrong im- 
preffion; and their analyfis difcovers, 
that, of all mixed bodies, thofe that 
affe&t the organ moft, are fuch as abound 
moft in falts. See the article SALT, 
The moft fimple favours, and upon 
which men are more generally agreed, 

: are thofe wherein the falts are the leatt 
mitigated by the mixture of other mat- 
ters, Every one knows what is meant 
by falt, four, fweet, bitter, harfh, &c. 
thefe different fenfations are fo remark- 
able that they are prefently diftinguithed : 
they are, as it were, the bafis of all 
others, which become fo much the more 
difficult to defcribe and exprefs, the more 
they recede from their primary fimplicity. 
The bitternefs of coffee, for example, 
corrected by the fweetnefs of fugar, 
produces a mixed fenfation; the juice 
of fruits, mingled with fpirit of wine, 
takes a new tafte: the talte of viétuals 
changes almoft entirely, and is difguiled 
a thoufand different ways, by that infi- 
nite number of preparations and mix- 
tures, which the prefent age has rendered 

+. ap important art. 

YasTe 1s alfo ufed, in a figurative fenfe, 
for the judgment and difcernment of the 
mind, 
We conflantly hear talk of good and 
bad tafte, without well underftanding the 
meaning of thefe terms:. in effe@, a good 
tafte feems, at bottom, to be little elfe 
but right reafon, which we otherwife ex- 
prefs by the word judgment. Mad. Scu- 
dery, and Mad. Dacier, call good tatte 
a harmony between the mind and reafon ; 
and according as that harmony is more 

~ or lefs juft, the perfon has more or lefs cf 
this tatte. 

_ TATA, or Stnba, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the fame name in the hither In- 
dia, in Afia, fituated at the mouth of 
the Indus: eaft longitude 68°, north la- 
titude 25° 40’, 


“MPATIANITES, in church-hiffory, 
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chriftian heretics in the fecond century ; 
fo called from their leader Tatian, a dif- 
ciple of St. Juftin. 
This herefiarch took from Valentinus the 
fable of the AZons, and from Marcion 
the doftrine of two principles, But what 
particularly diftinguifthed his folbowers 
was, their condemning of marriage, and 
forbidding the eating of fiefh or drinking 


of wine. 


TATTERSHALL, a market-town of 


Lincolnthire, eighteen miles fouthw@alt of i 


Lincoln. 

TAT-TOO, q. d.-TAP-TO, a beat of a 
drum at night, to advertife the foldiers 
to retreat or repair to their quarters in 
their garrifon, or to their tents in a 
camp. 

TAU, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary 
in figure of a T, fuppoled to reprefent 
St. Andrew’s crofs, or a cro{fs potence, 
the top part cut off, See Cross, 

TAVASTUS, the capital of the province 
of Tavaftia, in the territory of Finland, 
in Sweden, fituated eighty-four miles 
north-eaft of Abo: eaft long. 24°, north 
lat. 61° 20%, 

TAUBER, a river of Germany, which, 
rifigg in Franconia, pafles by Mergen- 
theim, and falls into the river Maine at 
Wertheim. 

TAVERNA, a town of the further Cala- 
bria, fituated feventy miles north-eaft of 
Regpio. 

TAUGHT, or Tau’t, in the fea-lan- 
guage, fignifies the fame as ftiff, or faft s 
thus, to fet taught the fhrouds, or ftays, 
is to make them more tight and ftiff. 

TAVIRA, a city of Algarva, in Portu- 
gal: weft long. 8° 32/, north lat. 37°. 

TAVISTOCK, a borough of Devons 
fhire, thirty two miles weft of Exeter. 
It fends two members to parliament, 
and gives the title of marquis to the no- 
ble family of Ruffels, dukes of Bedford. 

TAUNT, or TAUNT-MASTED, is faid of 
a thip whofe maits are too tall for her. 

TAUNTON, a borough of Somerfethhire, 
twenty miles fouth-weft of Wells. 

It f nds two members to parliament. 

TAURILIA, in roman antiquity, certain 
religious games, celebrated to appease the 
infernal gods, 

TAURIS, or Tanris, a city of Perfia, 
four hundred miles north of Ifpahan: 
eatt long. 46° 30’, north lat. 98° 20/. 

TAURUS, the BULL, in zoology. See 
the aiticle BULL. all 

Taurus, in altionomy, one of the twelve 
figns of the zodiac, the fecond in order, 
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reonfiting of forty-four ftars, according 
‘to Prolomy 5 of forty-one, according to 
_ Tycho 3 and of no lefs than one hunored 
and thirty- -five, according to the britannic 
catalogue. See the article ZoD1ac. 

Taurus is alfo the name of a ridge of 
mountains which run through the leffer 
Afia, from weft to eaft. 

TAUTOLOGY, in rhetoric, a neediee 
repstition of the fame thing in different 
words. 

TAWY or Tau. See the article Tau, 

TAWING, the art of dreffing fkins in 
white, fo as to be fit for divers manufac- 
tures, particularly gloves, &c. 

All tkins may be tawed; but thofe 
chiefly ufed for this. porpote are lambs, 
fheep, kids, and goat-fkins. 

The method of tawning is this: Having 
cleared the. fkins of wool or hair, by 

“means of lime, @e. as defcribed under 

| the article SHamMy, they are laid ina 
large vat of wood or ftone, fet on the 

round full of water, in which quick- 
live has been flaked, wherein they are 
allowed to lie a month or fix weeks, ac- 
cording as the weather is more or lefs 

“hot, or as ‘the fkins are required to be 
more or leis foft and pliant. 

- While they are in the vat, the water and 
lime is changed twice, and the tkins are 
taken out and put in again every day ; 
and when they are taken. out for the laft 
time, they are laid al! night to foak in a 

‘running ‘water, to get out the greateft 
part of the lime; and in the morning are 
Jaid together by fixes one upon another, 
upon the wooden Jeg (and are fcraped 
fkoutly one after another, to get the flefh 
off from the flethy fide, with a cutting 
two handled inftrument called a knife, 
and then they cut off the legs, if they are 
wot, cut off before) and other fuperfiuous 


parts about the extremes. Then they | 


are Jaid in a vat or pit with a little water, 
where they are fulled with wooden pefiles 
for the fpace of a quarter of an hour, 
and then the vat is filled up with vei 
- ‘and they are rinfed in it. 
' “Jo the next place, they are thrown ona 
clean pavement to drain, and afterwards 


caft into a frefh pit of water, out. of 


which they rinfe them well, and are laid 
again-on the wooden leg, fix .at a time, 
with the hair-fide outermok, over which 
they rub akind of whetftone very brifkly 
* ‘to foften and fit them to receive fovr-or 
five more preparations, given them on 


the leg, both on the firth fide and the hair- 


fide, with the knife, after the manner 
ahove mentioned. 
After this they are put into a pit of wa- 
ter and wheaten-bran, and ftirred about 
in it with wooden poles, till the bran is 
perceived to ftick tothem, and then they 
are left; as they rife of themlelves to the 
top of the water by a kind of fermenta- 
tion, they are plunged down again to the 
bottom, and at the fame time fire is fet 
to the liquor, which takes as eafily as if 
it were brandy, but goes out the moment 
the fkins are all covered. 
They repeat this operation as often as the 
fkins rife above the water; and when 
they have done rifing they take them out, 
lay them on the wooden leg, the flefhy 
fide outwards, and pafs the knife over 
them to [crape off the bran. 
Having thus cleared them of the bran, 
they lay the {kins in a large bafker, and 
Mens them with huge ftones to promote 
their draining: and when they have 
drained fufficiently, they give them their 
feeding, which is performed after the 
manner following : 
For one hundred of large fheep-fkins, and 
for fmaller ip proportion, they take eight 
pounds of alum,and three of fea-falt, and 
melt the whole with water in a veffel over 
the fire, pouring the diffolution ovt, 
while yet luke-warm, into a kind of 
trough, in which is twenty pounds of the 
fineit wheat flower, with the yolks of eight 
dozen of eggs ; of all which is formed a 
kind of patte,. a little thicker than chil- 
dren’s pap; which, when done, 1s put in- 
to another veffel, to be ufed in the follow- 
ing manner : 
They pour a quantity of hot water into 
the trough in which the pafte was pre- 
pared, mixing two fpoonfuls of the pafte 
with it; to dowhich they ufe a wooden 
{poon, which contains jut as much as is 
required for a dozen of {kins: and 
when the whole is well diluted, twa 
dozen of the {kins are plunged into its 
but they take care that the water be not 
too hot, which would fpoil the pate and 
burn the fkins. 
After they have lain fome time in the 
treugh, they take them out, one after 
another, with the hand, and ftretch them 
out; this they do twice; and after tley 
have given them allvtheir oafte, they pht 
them into tubs, and there full them afreth 
with wooden petiles, 
Then Sage put them into a vat, where 
they are tulfered to re faye five or fix days, 
; or 
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er more; then they take them out in fair 
Pweathier, ind hang them out to dry on 
‘cords or rzcks, and the quicker they are 
dried the setter ; for if thé be too long 
a drying, the (lt and alum within them 
‘are apt tomake them rife in a grain, 
bwhich is an effential fault in this kind of 
drefling. ' 

When the fkins are dry, they are made 
up into bundies, and juit dipt in fair wa- 
b ter, and taken out and drained; and be- 
ing throw into an empty tub, and after 
h having lai fome time are taken out and 
trampled under foot. : 

) Then they draw them over a flat tran- 
inftcument, the top of which is round 
like a battkdore, and the bottom fixed in- 
to a wooren block, to {tretch and open 
them ; anchaving been opened, they are 
hung in the air upon cords to dry; and 
being dry, they are opened a fecond time, 
by pafling them again over the fame in- 
ftrument, 

In the laftplace they are laid on a table, 
| pulled out, and laid fmooth, andare then 
fit for fale. 

After the Ame manner are dreffed horles, 
cows, calves-fkins, &c, for the fadlers, 
| harnefs-mekers, &c. as alfo thofe of dogs, 
| wolves, bars, &c, except that in thefe 
| they omit fing the pafle, falt and alum- 
water being fufficient. 

AX, a trpute rated upon every. town, 
which formerly was wont to be paid an- 
| nually ints the Kiog’s-exchequer, but 
| now not wthout confent of parliament ; 
it differs fom a fubfidy in this, that it is 
always cemain, as fet down im the ex- 
}chequer-bowk, and in general levied of 
every town, and not particularly of every 
man, Gc, The antient way of levying 
taxes was ly tenths and fifteenths, after- 
wards by (tbidies and royal aids, and at 
Jength by i pound rate; the former of 
thefe were all upon the perfon and per- 
fonal eftate, but the Jaft upon lands and 
rents. Yovhe late reigns, a land-tax has 
pbeen annualy granted of two, three, or 
bfour fhillinzs in the pound, according to 
prefent exigencies, to be levied by com- 
miffioners en the (everal counties, cities, 
towns, @c And in refpeét of this tax, 
pthe tenant, or occupiers, of the land 
bare to be charged or afeffed, and the 
fame deduéed out of the rent cue to the 
Jandlords : and if any perfons refule to 
pay what they are rated, the collectors in 
every pavifh may levy it by diitrefs and 
ifale of theirgoods; but in cafe they are 
over-rated, they may be relieved by an 
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appeal to the commiffioners, who have 
power to:charge the overplus on others, 
as they fhall fee caufe; or where there ap- 
pears tobe a deficiemcy, they may makea 
re-affellment, @c, See TRipuTe, &e. 

TAXIS, a term uf-d by Vitruvius for what 
is now called ordonnance, being that 
which gives every part of a building its 
jut dimenfions with refpeé& to its ules. 
See the article ORDONNANCE, 

TAXUS, the YEW-TREE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the dioecia-monodelphia clafs of 
plants, without any corolla, The ca- 
lyx of the male flower is compofed of 
three leaves: the ftamina are numerous : 
the feed is fingle, and furrounded by an 
undivided baccated calyx: the tree is 
very flow in growing, but there are many 
very large ones upon fome barren cold 
foils in divers parts of Englands the 
timber is much efteemed for many ules, 

Taxus, in zoology, a name ufed by fome 
authors for the meles, or badger, See 
the article MeLEs. 

TAY, a river of Scotland, rifing from the 
loch, or lake, of Tay, in Broadalbin, 
and running eaft through Athol: it af- 
terwards turns fouth-eaft, and dividing 
the counties of Perth and Angus from 
Strathern and Fife, falls into the frith of 
‘Tay. 

TAYVEN, a city of China, in Afia, in 
the province of Xanfi, two hundred and 
forty miles fouth-weft of Pekin: eat 
long. 108°, north lat, 38° 30’, 

TCHELMINAR, See Cuitminar, 

TEA, thea, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria~monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of fix lirge, 
roundifh, hollow, equal petals: the fivit 
is a capfule, formed of three globular 
bodies growing together: it contains 
three cells, in each of which is a fingle 
feed, globofe, and internally angulated, 
This thrub grows to five or fix feet 
high, and is very ramofe: its root is 
{preading and fibrous: the leaves are 
about an inch long, near half an inch 
broad, ferrated, and terminating ina point, 
The traders in tea diftinguifé a valt ma- 
ny kinds of it, as they differ in colour, 
flavour, and the fize of the leaf, . They 
are all, however, the leaves of the fame 
tree, only differing according to the fea- 
fons when they are gathered, and the 
manner of drying. To enumerate the 
feveral fubdiftinétions were endlefs; the 
general divifion is ito three kinds, the 
ordinary green-tea, the finer green, and 
the bohe# 5 to one or other of which ail 

the 
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« the other kinds may be referred. The 
common green-iea has fomewhat fmall 
and crumpled leaves, much convoluted, 
and clofely folded together in the drying. 
Its colour is a dufky-green, its tafte fub- 
: sftringent, and its {mell agreeable, It 
gives the water a ftrong yellowthh- green 
colour. The fine green has larger leaves, 
lefs rumpled and convoluted in the dry- 
ing, and more Jax in their folds ; it is of 
a paler colour, approaching to the blue- 
green, of an extremely pleafant fmell, 
and has a more aftringent, yet more 
agreeable, tafte than the former, It 
gives a pale-green colour to water. To 
. this kind are to be referred all the higher 
priced green teas, the hyfon, imperial, 
@&c. The bohea confifts of much {maller 
Jeaves than either of the other, and thofe 
more crumpled and clofely folded than 
in either, Itis of a darker colour than 
the other, often blackifh, and is of the 
{mel and tafe of the others, but witha 
mixed {weetnefs and aftringency. The 
green teas have all fomewhat of the vio- 
let-flavour; the bohea has naturally 
fomewhat of the rofe-fmell. ‘The leaves 
when gathered are dried with great cau- 
»tion, partly by the help of heat, partly 
by the air, and when thoroughly pre- 
‘ pared will keep a long time frefh and 
good. Every parcel, when dried, though 
gathered promifeuoufly, is feparated, ac- 
cording to the Jargenefs and fmalinefs of 
the leaves, into three or four different 
kinds, each of which is of a different 
price, and has its different name. The 
bohea tea is gathered before the leaves are 
perfectly opened, and is made to undergo 
a greater degree of heat in the curing, to 
which its colour and peculiar flavour is 
ina great mealure owing. 
Tea, moderately and properly taken, 
atts as a gentle aftringent and corrobora- 
tive: it ftrengthens the ftomach and 
bowels, and is good againft naufeas, in- 
digeftions, and diarrhoeas. It aéts alfo 
as a diuretic and diaphoretic 5 but its vir- 
tues in thefe particulars are in a great 
meafure to be attributed to the quantity 
of warm water drank cn the occafion. 
‘The good qualities of tea do no: prevent 
its often doing harm, Even in China, 
where the virtues of tea are fo vaftly ex- 
tolled, the people who drink it to great 


excefs are often thrown into diabetes,’ 


and die emaciated by it. 
Tea, imported from India, for every 
‘roo pound, grofs value, at the fale, pays 
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TEAL, or TEALE, in ornithology, 


TEARS, lachryma, a lymph or aqueo 


TEASEL, or TEAzéL, in botany, 
TEBETH, the tenth month of the jew 


TECKLENBURG, a city of Germa 


TECHNICAL expreffes fomewhat ré 


TECUM puwcEs. 
TE pEuM, 


‘words, Te Deum laudamus; We fp 


TEETH. 
TEES, a river which rifes on the co 


1.E E 

i 

a duty of x81. 28s, petty And tf 
100 


inland duty for every pound weight, 
one fhilling; and for every hundre 
pounds, grofs value, at the fale, twenty 
five pounds. , 


anas, with a green fpot on the wing, 4 
a white line both above and below tl 
eyes; being the fmalleft, moft elega 
and valuable of all the duck-kind. § 
the articles ANAS and CiRcIA, 


humour, which is fubtile, limpid, aq 
a little faltif: it is feparated from t 
arterial blood by the lachrymal gland 
and fmall glandulous grains on thei 
fide of the eye-lids. This fluid ferves 
moiften and deterge the eyes and the ey 
lids, after which it tends to the inter 
angle of the eye, and is abforbed by 
punéta lachrymalia, and conveyed 
the lachrymal bag, from whente’ it gq 
into the nofe, by the nafal canal.~ § 
the article LACHRYMALIA, 


the article DiIPSACUS. 


ecclefiaftical year, and foureh of the ci 
Tt anfwers to our month of Decembef| 


in the circle of Weftphalia, capital 6 
county of the fame name, thirteen mm 
fouth-wet of Ofnabrug, fubje& tor 
own count: eaft long. 7° 20’, north" 
52° ar’. ‘ 


ing to arts or fciences: im this fenf@ 
fay technical terms, It is alfo particu 
ly applied to a kind of verfes wherein] 
contained the rules or precepts of ” 
art, thus digefted to help the memory 
retain them; an example whereof 
be feen in the article Memory. 
See Duces. 

the name of a celebfi 
hymn, ufed in the chriftian church, | 
fo called becaufe it begins with q 


thee, O God. It is fung in the ro 
church, with great pomp and folem# 
upon the gaining of a vidlory, or ¢ 
happy event, 
See the article TOOTH. 


of Cumberland, and running eaft 
divides the county of Durham 
Yorkfhire, and falls into the Germa 
below Stockton, 


- BE L 
‘EF LIS, the capital of perfisa Georgia, 
in Afia, fituated on the river Kur, or 
Cyrus, three hundred miles north of 
Tauris, and as many fouth of Aftracan: 
_ eaft long. 47° 20’, north lat. 43°. 
TEGAPATAN, a port-town of the hi- 
ther India, in Afia, near Cape Comorin, 
‘eighty miles fouth of Cochin, and a hun- 
dred and fixty north-welt of Columbo in 
Cevlon: eaftlong. 76°, north lat. 8°. 
EGUMENT, or InTEGUMENT, any 
thing that furrounds or covers another. 
The common teguments of the human 
body are the cutis, cuticle, and fat. See 
the article Curis, &c. 
EHAMA, one of the divifions of Arabia 
felix, in Afia, fituated on the Red-fea, 
between the provinces of Mecca and Ha- 
dramut. 
EINTS and Semt-TemnTs, in paint- 
ing, denotes the feveral colours ufed in a 
picture, confidered as more or lefs high, 
bright, deep, thin or weakened, and di- 
minifhed, &c. to give the proper relievo, 
foftnefs, or diftance, &c. of the [everal 
objeéts. 
EIRCE, or Tierce. See TreRcE. 
EISSE, or Teys, ariver of Hungary, 
which rifes in the Carpathian mountains, 
and running from eaitto welt, pafles by 
Tockay; then turning fouth, paffes by 
Zolnock and Segedin, and having joined 
the river Merifh, falls into the Danube, 
oppofite to Salankamen, 
EKUPHZE, or THEKUPHA, in the 
jewith chronology, are the times wherein 
the fun preceeds from one cardinal point 
tothe next. | 
ELAMON, or ATLaAs, a name given to 
thofe figures or half figures-of men fo 
commonly ufed inftead of columns or pi- 
lafters, to fupport any member in archi- 
teflure, as a balcony, or the like, 
ELAUGIA, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of {crupi, of a glittering appearance, ufu- 
_ally containing flakes of talc, and emu- 
lating the ftructure of the granites. See 
the article Scrupt. 
Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons no lefs 
than twelve (pecies. 1. The hard, fhin- 
ing, black, and white telaugium. 2, 
The hard, thining, red, and white telau- 
gium. 3. The red telaugium, varie- 
_ gated with white and black. 4. The 
hard, heavy telaugium, of a greyith 
black, wariegated with white. 5. The 
_ brownih, redtelaugium, variegated with 
white and yellowith. 6. The reddith 
white telaugium, variegated with black 
anda gold colour. 74 The hard, white 


od 
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telaugium, variegated with brown. %, 
The bluthh, white, brittle telaugium. 
. The brown, friable telaugium, varie- 
gated with yellow. 10. The hard, pur- 
plith, brown telaugium, variegated with 
white and yellow, ar. The heavy, red 
telaugium, variegated with black and 
white. And, 12. The hard, bluith, 
green telaugium, variegated with white. 
TELEPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of five ereét, ob- 
long, obtufe petals, narroweft at the bafe 3 
the fruit is a fhort triquetrous capfule, 
formed of three valves, and having only 
one cell; the receptacle is free, and of 
about half the length of the capfule; the 
feeds are numerous and roundifh. 
TELESCOPE, an optical inftrument con- 
filting of feveral lenfes, by: means of which 
remote objects are fo magnified as to ap- 
pear nigh athand. See Lens. 
That the telefcope is of a modern inven- 
tion is moft certain; neither does it ap- 
pear that microfcopes, or optic glaffes of 
any kind, were known to the antients, 
It is contended, that Alexander de Spina, 
a native of Pifa, was the firft that made 
the ufe of glaffes known to the world; 
but our countryman, friar Bacon, who 
died twenty-one years before him, was, 
in all probability, acquainted with them 
firft; for he wrote a book of perfpe€tive, 
in which he plainly fhews that he did not 
only underftand the nature of convex and 
concave glaffes, but the ufe of them when 
combined in telefcopes; though he no 
where, inthattreatife, difcovers the man- 
ner in which they are to be put together. 
The telefcope, with the concave eye-glafs, 
was firft invented by a mechanic of Mide- 
dieburgh in Zealand, called Z. Johannides, 
about the year 1590, tho’ J, Lipperhoy, 
another Dutchman, is candidate for the 
fame difcovery. From whence this fort 
of telefcope is called tubus batavus, 
Francifcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, con- 
tends, that he was the firft contriver of the 
telefcope compofed of two convex glafles, 
which is now the common aftronomical 
telefcope; and Rheita pretends to be the 
firft that rendered that telefcope fit for ter- 
reftrial ufes, by adding two eye-glaffes 
to if. 
The telefcope is of two forts, viz. diep- 
tric, or refraéling; or cata-dioptricy by 
refleftion and refraétion conjointly. 
Dicptric or refradling TELESCOPE confills 
of an objeét-plats xz (plate CCLXXI. 
fig. 1.) by which the image fd of an a 
je 


bow 
fect OB, at a diftance, is formed in the 
focus ¢ of the faid glafs, and in an in- 
verted pofition. This image may be 
viewed by a fingle lens, a, placed at its 
focal diftance, as is ufvally done for 
viewing the heavenly bodies, becaule in 
them we do not regard the pofition: but 
for viewing objets near us, whofe image 
we would have erect, we mult, for that 
- purpofe, add a fecond lens py, at double 
its focal diftance from the other, that the 
rays which come from a6 may crois each 
- other in the focus a, in order to ereé&t the 
image g2, which it will form in its own 
focus m, becaufe the rays come parallel 
from the firftlens ad, Laitly, a third 
Jens ic is added, to view the fecondary 
image gz. hele three lenfes, or eye- 
giafles, are ufually of the fame fize and 
focal length; and the power of magni- 
fying is always as the focal length of toe 
odject-glafs ew divided by the focal 
Jength of the eye-glafs /m or be: for 
in{tance, fuppofe e%v = 10 feet or 120 
inches, and be or lm= 3 inches; then 
will the objeét appear to the eye, through 
fuch a telefcope, go times bigger than to 
the naked eye; and its forface will be 
magnified 1600 times, and its bulk or fo- 
lidity 64000 times, 
_ Ificttead of a convex eye. glafs we fhould 
ufe a concave one of the fanie focal length, 
_ it would reprefent the obje& erect, equally 
magnified, and more dilting&t and bright 5 
but. the difadvantage of this glals is, that 


it admits but of a fmall area, or ficld of 


view, and, therefore, not to be uled when 
we would fee much of an obje&, or take 
in a great fcope; but it is ufed to great 
advantage in viewing the planets and 
their fatellites, fatuin’s sing, jspiter’s 
helts, @e. 

"The magnifying power of a refradling 
telefcope is thus eftimated; let AB (ibid. 
fig. 2.) be the objeét-glais, and C D the 
eye-glafs; and let HF I and GF M be 
two rays coming from the extreme parts 
of a diftant objeét, and crofling each 
other in the center F of the glafs A B. 
‘Then is the angle GF H= CFM that 
under which the obje& appears to the 
naked eye; but LEM —CKD is that 
under which the image appears as mag- 
nified by theeye-glaf. CD. But the an- 
gle [EM is to the angle IF M, as LF 
to LE, or as the focal diftance of the 
obje&t-glafs to the focal diftance of the 
eye-glafs; and in that proportion is the 
obje& magnified. 

There is a defoct in all telefcopes of this 
kind, no. to be remedied by any nfeans 


4 


ey 


“will admit of an eye-glafs of little mo 


« of an objet are colle&ted, are as 


re 
whatever, which was thought only ‘ 
arife from hence, wiz. that fpherica 
glaffes do not colleét rays to orie and the 
fame point; but it was happily di(cover- 
ed by Sir lfaac Newton, that thie imper- 


' fe&tion of this fort of teleicope, fo far as 
it arifes. from, the fpherical form of the 


glafles, bears almoft no proportion ta 
that which is owing to the different re 
frangibility of light. This divegfity in 
the refraction of the riys is about 4 
twenty-eighth part of the whole, fo tha 
the objeét-glafs of a telefcope cannot col 
Jeét the rays, which flow froin any ong 
point in the object, into a lefs room that 
the circular fpace whofe diameter is abo 
the fifty-fixth part of the breadth of th 
glafs.. Therefore, fincé each point a 
the objeét will be reprefented in fo larg 
alpace, and the centers of thole {pace 
will be contiguous, becaufe the points if 
the objects the rays flow fron are fo, i 
is evident that the image of an objeg 
made by fuch a glais muft be a mof 
confufed reprefentation, though it doe| 
not appear fo when viewed through a 
eye-giafs that magnifies in a moderat 
degree; confequently, the degree of mag4 
nifying in an eye-giafs mult not be tog 
great with refpect to that of the objet 
glafs, left the confufion become fent:bl 
Notwithftanding however this impeifeg 
tion, a dioptrical telefcope may be mad 
to mignify in any given degree, provide 
it be of fuffictent length; for, the great 
the focal diftance of the objeét-plafs i 
the lefs may be the proportion which th 
focal diftance of the eye-glafs may beg 
to that of the objeét-glafs, without reg 
dering the image obfure. Thus ani of 
ject-glals, whofe focal diftance is abo 
four feet, will admit of an eye-glafs who 
focal diftance {Mall be little more than o 
inch, and, confeguently, will magni 
almoft forty-eight times: but an objeé 
glals of forty feet focus, will admit of 
eye-glafs of only four inch focus, a 
wiil, therefore, nitgnify xz0 times; af 
an obje&t-glafs of an hundred feet foci 


than fix inch focus, and will therefo 
mignify almoft 200 times, 

The reafon of this difproportion, in th 
fevera! degrees of magnifying, is to | 
explained in the followmg manne 
fince the diameters of the fpsces, in 
which rays flowing from the feveral poir 


breadth of the objeét-glafs, it is evider 

that the degree of confuedne(s in t 

image is as the breadth of the -glals ( 
Ye — 


Plate CCLXXT 


TRLESCOPES. 


pepe 
J Joferyt sai. 
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‘as the diameters or breadths of thofe 


| -fpaces, and not as the {paces them(elves.) 


‘Now the focal length of the eye-glafs, 
that is, its power of magnifying, mutt 
“be as that degree ; for, if it exceeds it, it 
will render the confufednefs fenfible ; 
and, therefore, it mult be as the breadth 
or diameter of the obje&t-glafs. The dia- 
meter of the objeét-glafs, which is as the 
fquare root of its aperture or magnitude, 
mutt be as the fquare root of the power 
of magnifying in the telefcope ; for, un- 
lefs the aperture itfelf be as the power of 
magnifying, the image will want light: 
the {quare root of the power of magnify- 
ing, will-be as the fquare root of the fo- 
cal diltance of the objeét-glafs; and, 
therefore, the focal diftance of the eye- 
glafs muft be only as the fquare root of 
that of the objeét-glafs. So that in mak- 
ing ufe of an objett-glafs of a longer fo-. 
cus, fuppofe than one that'is given, you 
are not obliged to apply an eye-giafs of 
a proportionably longer focus than what 
would fuit the given objeét-glafs, but 
fuch a one only whofe focal diftance fhall 
be to the focal diftance of that which will 
fuit the given object-glafs, as the fquare 
root of the focal length of the object- 
glafs, you make ufe of, is to the fquare 
root of the focal length of the given one, 
And this is the reafon that longer tele- 
fcopes are capable of magnifying in a 
greater degree than fhorter ones, with- 
out rendering the object confufed or co. 
loured. 
Cata-dioptric, or reflecting TELESCOPE, is 
the moft noble and ufeful of all others ; 
the mechanifm of which is as ‘follows: 
ABEH (ibid. fig. 3.)is the large tube, 
or body of the inftrument, in which BE 
is a large reflefting mirrour, with a hole 
in the the middle CD, This mirrour re- 
ceives the rays a c, 6 d, coming from the 
obje&t at a diftance, and reflects them 
converging to its focus e, where they 
crofs each other, and form the inverted 
image 1M; xy is a finall concave mir- 
rour, whofe focus is at f, at a {mall dif- 
tance from the image, By this means 
the rays coming fri m the image are re- 
flefed back through the central hole CD 
of the large mirrour, where they fall on 
the plano-convex lens W X, and are by 
it converged to a focus, and there forma 
fecond image RS, very large and ereét, 
which is viewed by a menifcus'eye-glafs 
YZ, by theeye at P, througha very /mall, 
hole in the end of the eye-piece ¥ C DZ. 
Vo. TV, 
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the degree of confufednefs will only be 


T Eo 


If the firft lens WX were taken away, 
the image would be formed fomewlhiat 
larger at IT; but the area orfcope would 
be lefs, and therefore the view not fo 
pleafant,. At T Vis placed a. circular 
piece of brafs, with a hole of a proper 
fize to circumfcribe the image, and cut 
off all fuperfluous or» extraneous rays, 
that fo the object may appear as diftingt 
as poflibie. , 
As the image is formed by refle&tion, the 
rays of every fort will be united nearly 
in one point, and will therefore admit of 
an eye-glafs Y Z of a deep charge, or 
{mall focal diftance ; and fo the power of 
magnifying will. be proportionally in- 
creafed. 

The magnifying power of a refleAing 
telefcope is thus computed. ‘The paral- 
lel rays K B (plate CCLXXII. fig. 1.) 
and L E are reflected by the large object 
fpeculum A’F to its focus a, where the 
image I M is formed ; which image is 
defined by two other rays NQ, PQ, 
coming from the extreme parts of the 
object at a remote diftance, and meeting 
in the center of the large fpeculum at Q. 
Now if fhe the focus of the {mall mir- 
rour GH, fuppofing the image were 
formed in the faid focus f (that is, that 
both the foci a and f were coincident) 
then the rays proceeding from the image 
IM will proceed parallel after reflection, 
and produce diflin& vifion of the image, 
which will then fubtend an angle L1O M 
at the center O of the fpeculum GH, 
which is to the angle IQ M, under which 
the obje&t appears to the naked eye, asaQ 
tozOorfO. 


: a 
power would in this cafe be as Fo 
But; to increafe this magnifying. power, 
the image I M is not placed in the focus 
of the {mall fpecuiam, but at a {mall 
diftance beyond it ; »by which means. the 
rays coming from the image to the fpe- 
culum G H_ will be reflefted converging 
toa diftant focus R, where a fecondary 
large image I M is formed from the firlt 
image IM; which image I M is feen 
under the fame angle ] © M with the fore- 
mer from the center of the {peculum G H: 
but from the center of the eye-glafs T V 
it is feen under the large angle JS... But 
the angle IS M is to the angle JO Mas 
OR to SR; wherefore the fecond ratio, 
or part of the magnifying power, is that 

£ OR 
oe Rigor 
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So that the magnifying | - 


Gh ag 
Confequently the whole magnifying 

bvileise ts coe ae 
_ power of the telefcope is 70 % SR | e- 


caufe in this cafe fO becomes 2Q.) Or, in 
other words, the angle NQP, under which 
the obje& appears to the naked eye, is to 
the angle JS M, under which the large 
magnified fecondary image J M appears 
“to the eye through the eye-glafs, as 
aQxOR 
2OoxskR 
lefcope firft contrived by Dr. J, Gregory, 
and therefore called the gregorian tele~ 
fcope ; but it received its lalt improve- 
ment from the late Mr. Hadley, and is 
now in common vfe, 


Such is the theory of the te- 


‘The machinery for fupporting and ma-— 


naging this telefcope, 1s thus defcribed 
by Dr. Smith, Opt. §. 924. The bafe 
of the pedeftal ab (ibid, fig. 3.) is a 
thick beard a, refting upon four brafs 
feet ; one of which being a pin, p, that 
{crews through the board, will make it 
fteady upon any uneven plane: dis a 
fmall upright pillar about a foot long, 
fixed in the board a; and cd is a brals- 
arm, that {crews into it: de is a fhort 
brafg-piece that runs round upon the 
end of the arm cd, and is tightened and 
ftayed by the {crew d: ¢ is a hollow focket, 
with a round brals-ball in it, moveable 
every way: the neck ofthis ball is fixed 
to the middle of the brafs-piece fg, which 
’ 4s fixed along the fide of the tube 47, by 
the ferews fand g. The eye-glaffes are 
placedin the end /, and the tube is ad- 
jufted to various diftances by means of 
the wire Sik. When this telefcope is 
ufed at home, the pedeftal ab may be 
placed upon a table neara window: but 
when it is ufed abroad, te pedeftal may 
de left at home: for havae made a hole 
in the fide of a tree by the hand-augre m, 
the wood {crew at the end of cd may be 
fcrewed into it. 
A {mall alteration was made in the ftruc- 
ture of this telefcope by Mr. Caffegrain, 
viz. in ufing a convex fpeculum GH (ibid. 
fig. 1.) infiead of the concave one GH, 
Now if they ave equally fpherical, that is, 
if they are fegments of the fame fphere, 
then will fbe alfo the vertual focus of the 
conver GH; and, if all other things 
remain the fame, the firft image I M wiil 
be virtually the fame as before, and the 
Jaf image JM will be really the fame ; 
so that the magnifying power of this form 
f.the tele(cape ies on oe, hich 3 
of the telefcope 18: cog? Which is 
equal to that of Gregory's form. 
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Solar TELESCOPE. This inflyument is ap- 


ROR 

Sir Ifaac Newton ordered. this. telefcope 
to be made in a different form or man- 
ner, asfoilows: ABCD (ibid. fig. 2.) 
was a large oftogonal tube or cafe; EF 
a large polifhed alia whofe focus is 
ato; GH a plane {peculum truly con- 
centered, and fixed at half a right angle 
with the axis of the large one. Then 
parallel rays aE, &F, incident on the 
large {peculum E FP, inftead of being re- 
flected to the focus 0, were intercepted by 
the {mall plane fpeculum GH, and by it 
reflected towards a hole ¢d in the fide of 
the tule, croffing each other in the point 
O, which is now the true focal point; 
and from thenee they proceed to an eye- 
giafs ef placed in that hole, whofe focal 
diftance is very fmall, and therefore the 
power of magnifying may be very great | 
in this form of the telefcope ; becaufe the | 
image I M is made by one reflection (for 
that of the plane fpeculum only alters the 
courfe of the rays, and adds nothing ta 
the confufion of theimage) and will, for | 
that reafon, bear being viewed by a glafs 
of a very deep charge, in comparifon of | 
an image formed by differently refran- 
gible rays. ‘ . 
This telefcope is a very good one, as to 
its effeét or performance, but it is not fo — 
commodieus for common ule as thofe of 

the gregorian form, and is therefore now 
pretty much laid afide, They who would 
fee a larger account hereof, may confult 
Sir Ifaac’s Optics, and feveral Philofo- 
phical Tranfaétions, where he defcribes it 
at large, and the reafons which induced 
him to make choice of this ftruéture ra-— 
ther than that of Dr, Gregory: or fee a _ 
compendious account of the whole in the — 
Jat edition of Dr, Gregory's Elements of 
Optics. 


plied to ufe in the following manner : 
AB (ibid. fig. 4.) reprefents a part of 
the window-fhutter of a darkened room, 
CD the frame, which (by means of a — 
fcrew.) contains the fcioptric ball EF, — 
placed in a hole of the faid fhutter adapt- 
ed to its fize. This ball is perforated 
with a hole abcd through the middle ; 
on the fide bc is {crewed into the {aid 
hole a. piece of wood, and in that is 
fcrewed the end of a common refraGirg 
tele(cope G H, 1 K, with its obje&-glals 
G H, and one eye-glafs at 1K; and the 
tube is drawn out to fuch a length, as 
that the focus of each glafs may fall near 
the fame point. 
This being done, the telefcope and ball 
are moved about in fuch a manner as to 
receive 
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yeceive the fun-beams perpendicularly on 
- thelens GH, through the cylindric hole 
of the ball; by this glafs they will be 
colleéted all in one circular {pot m, which 
is the image of the fun, The lens IK 
is to be moved nearer to or farther from 
the jaid image m, as the diftance at which 
the fecondary image of the fun is to be 
formed requires, which is done by fliding 
the tube IK L M backwards and for- 
wards in’ the tube LMNO. Then of 
the firft image of the fun m willbe formed 
a fecond image PQ, very large, lumi- 
nous, and diftinét, 
In this manner the fun’s face is viewed 
at any time, without offence to weak 
eyes; and whatever changes happen 
therein may be duly. obferved. The 
{pots (which make fo rare an appearance 


to the naked eye, or through a {mall tele- . 


{cope in the common way) are here all 
of them confpicuous, and eafy to be ob- 
ferved under all their circumftances of 
beginning to appear, increafe, divifion of 
one into many, the uniting of many into 
one, the magnitude, decreafe, abolition, 
difappearance behind the fun’s difk, &e. 
By the folar telefcope, we alfo view an 
eclipfe of the fun to the beft advantage, 
as having it in our power by this means 
to reprefent the fun’s face or difk as,large 
as we pleafe, and confequently the eclipfe 
proportionably confpicuous. Allo the 
circle of the fun’s difk may be fo divided 
by lines and circles drawn thereon, that 
the quantity of the eclipfe eftimated in 
Gigits, may this way be moft exaétly de- 
termined: alfo the moments of the be- 
inning, middle, and end thereof, for 
nding the longitude of the place : with 
feveral other things relating thereto. See 
the articles Facutm, MacuLa, E- 
CLIPSE, LonGiTuDE, &c. 
The tranfits of mercury and venus over 
the face of the fun, are exhibited moft 
delightfully by this infrument. They 
will here appear truly round, well de- 
fined, and very black ; their comparative 
diameters to that of the fun may this way 
be obferved, the dire&tion of their mo- 
tion, the times of their ingrefs and egre(s, 
with other particulars for determining the 
parallax and diftance of the fun, more 
nicely than has hitherto been done. 
By the folar telefcope, you fee the clouds 
imoft beautifully pafs before the face of 
the fun, exhibiting a curious fpectacle 
according to their various degrees of ra- 
rity and denfity, But the beautiful co- 
lours of the clouds furrounding the fun, 
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and refratting his rays, are beft feen int 
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the picture made by the camera-glafs. 
See the article Camera. 

The fine azure of the tky, the intenfely _ 
ftrong and various dyes of the margins 
of clouds, the halo’s and corona’s, are 
this way inimitably expreffed. And fince 
the prifmatic colours of clouds, fo va- 
rioufly compounded here, make fo noble ~ 
and delightful a phenomenon, it is fur- 
prifing that no more regard is had thereto 
by painters, whole clouds (though near 
the fun) are feldom or never feen tinged 
or variegated with thofe natural taints 
and colours. See the articles CLoup, 
Hato and Corona. 


Aerial TELESCOPE, is a dioptric telefcope, 


ufed without a tube, in a dark night; for 
the ufe of the tube is not only to direé& 
the glaffes, but alfo to make the place 
dark where the images of objeéls are 
formed. 
Huygenius contrived a telefcope of this 
kind for viewing the.celeftial bodies, by 
fixing the objeét-glafs on the top of a 
long upright pole, and direéting its axis 
towards any obje& hy means of a filk line 
coming from the objeét-glals to the eye= 
glafs below, 
We thall here give the defcription of one 
of thefe telefcopes. On the top of a long ~ 
pole, or maft, a (plate CCLXXIII. 
fig. 1.) is fixed a board moveable up and 
down in the channel ¢d: ¢ is a perpen-~ 
dicular arm fixed to it, and ff is a tranf= 
verfe board that fupports the object-glafs 
inclofed in the tube z, which is raifed or 
lowered by means of the filk thread r/5 
£g is an endlefs rope, with 4 weight h, 
whereby the apparatus of the objeét- glafs 
is counterpoifed; &/ is a ftick faftened to 
the tube z; m the ball and focket, by 
means of which the objeét-glafs is move- 
able every way; and to keep it fteady 
there is added a weight x fufpended by a 
wire; /is a fhort wire, to which the thread 
r lis tied ; o is the tube which holds the 
eye-glafs; g the ftick fixed to this tube, 
s aleaden bullet, andz a {pool to wind 
the thread on ; w is pins for the thread to 
pals through; x the reft for the obferver 
to lean upon; and y the lantern, In 
this manner, telelcopes have been con- 
firugéted 123 feetlong, 
There are feveral ways of preparing a 
pole of a proper height, which every 
workman can readily employ. Put as 
unexperienced perfons cannot eafily find 
out and follow an object with this fort of 
telefcope, we fhall fiew how this may be 
13H 2 _ done 
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TEMPLARS, or TEMPLERS, a religious 


order inftituted at Jerufalem, about the | 


year 1118, Some religious gentlemen 
put themfelves under the government of 
the patriarch of Jerufalem, renounced 
property, made the vow of celibacy and 
obedience, and lived like canons re- 
gular. King Baldwin affigned them an 
apartment in his palace. They had like- 
wife lands given them by the king, the 
patriarch, and the nobility, for their 
maintenance. At firft there were but 
nine of this order, and the two principal 
perfons were Hugo de Paganis, and 
Geoffrey of St. Omers. About nine 
years after their inftitution, a rule was 
drawn up for them, and a white habit 
affigned them, by pope Honorius II. 
About twenty years afterwards, in the 
popedom of Eugenius Ill. they had red 
crofles fewed upon their cloaks, as a 
mark of diftin&tion ; and in a fhort 
time they were increafed to about three 
hundred, in their convent at Jerufalem, 
They took the name of Knights 
Templars, becaufe their firft houfe ftood 
near the temple dedicated to our Saviour, 
at Jerufalem. This order, after having 
performed many great exploits againit 
the infidels, became rich aud powerful 
all over Europe; but the knights, abufing 
their wealth and eredit, fell into great 
diforders and irregularities. Many crimes 
and enormities being alledged againft 
them, they were profecuted in France, 
Ttaly and‘Spain; and at laft, the pope, 
by his bull of the 22d of May, 1312, 
given in the council of Vienna, pro- 
nounced the extinétion of the order of 
Templars, and united their eftates to the 
order of St. John of Jerufalem. 
TEMPLE, a general name for places of 
public worfhip, whether pagan, chriftian, 
or otherwife. But the word, in a re- 
ftrained fenfe, is ufed to denote the 
places, or edifices, in which the pagans 
offered facrifice to their falfe gods, Thus 
we hear of the*Temples of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Bacchus, @c, ‘They were built 
and adorned with all poffible {plendor 
and magnificence, partly out of re{pect 
to the gods, and parly to create an awe 
and reverence jn the worfhippers. They 
were conftructed in the manner which 
was thought moft agreeable to the gods, 
to whom they were dedicated. Thus 
Jupiter, they thought, took moft delight 
an pillars of the doric order; Bacchus in 
the ionic; and Vella in the corinthian: 
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this rule, however, was not unitverfally 
or conftantly chferved. Templies were 
divided into two parts; the one called 
Adytum, which was the inmoft recefs of 
the building, and deemed fo facred, 
that none but the priefts were allowed to 
enter into it; the other was open, and 
free to all, who came to pay worthip. 
In the middle of the temples ftood the 
images of the gods, on pedeftals, railed 
above the height of the altar, and in- 
“clofed with rails. 

Temples, according to the number and 
difference of their columns, were divided 
into tetraftyle, proftyle, amphiproftyle, 
periptere, diptere, pfeudo-diptere, hy- 
pethros, and monoptere, temples. See 
the article TETRASTYLE, &c, 

TEMPLES, in anatomy, a double part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead 
and eyes to the two ears. See HEaD. 

TEMPORAL, a term generally ufed for 
fecular, as a diftinétion from ecclefiatti- 
cal. Thus we fay temporal lords, and 
fpiritual or ecclefiaftical lords. 

TEMPORALIS, in anatomy. 
ticle CROTAPHITES, | 

TEMPORALITIES, the temporal revenues 
of an ecclefiaftic, fuch as have been an- — 
nexed to bifhopsefees by kings, and other 
great perfonages of this land, as they 
are barons and lords of parliament, fuch 
as manors, lands, and lay-fees. 

TEMPORUM ossa. See the articie) 
PETROSA OSSA. 

TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of 
outwork, refembling a horn work, but 
generally fomewhat different, for inftead 
of two demi-baftions, it bears only in 
front a re-entering angle betwixt the fame 
wings without flanks; and the fides are 
parallel. See the articles FORTIFICA- | 
TION and HORN-WoORK. 
Tenaille double or flanked, is a work, 
whofe front confifts of four faces, making” 
two re-entering angles, and three faliant ; 
the wings or fides of this work being in 
like manner correfpondent in the front 
of the gorge. See the article GorGe, | 
Tenaille fimple, a work having its frent | 
formed by two faces, which make a re~ 
entering angle, the fides running direétly 
parallel from the head to the gorge. 
Tenaille of the place, is that which is 
comprehended between the points of two 
neighbouring baftions; that is to fay, 
the curtain, the two flanks that are 
raifed on the curtain, and the two fides 
of the baftions which face one another 5 


See the ar- 
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fo that it is the fame with what is other- TENDE, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 


wife called the face of the fortrefs, See 
the article BasTion, &c. 
Tenaille of the fofs, is a low work raifed 
befare the curtain in the middle of the 
fols + it is of three forts; the firft is com- 
pofed of a curtain, two flanks and two 
faces ; the rampart of the curtain, in- 
cluding the parapet and talus, is but five 
fathom thick, but the rampart of the 
flanks and faces is feven. The fecond is 
compofed only of two faces made on the 
lines of defence, whofe rampart and faces 
are parallel, The third fort differs from 
the fecond, only in this, that its rampart 
is parallel to the curtain of the place. 
All three forts are good, and cannot be 
| hurt by the befiegers cannon, till they 
. are maiters of the covert way, and have 
planted their cannon there, See Foss. 
All tenailles are defective in this refpeét, 
that they are not flanked or defended to- 
wards their inward or dead angle; be- 
‘caufe the height of the parapet hinders 
feeing down before the angle, fo that 
the enemy can lodge himfelf there under 
covert; wherefore tenailles are never 
made but when they want time to make 
| ~— a horn-work, 
| TENANT, one that holds lands or tene- 
ments of fome lord, or landlord, by rent, 
fealty, @c, There are feveral forts of te- 
nants, as tenants in fee, tail, for life, 
years, or at will. There are alfo joint- 
tenants, tenants in common. See the 
article JOINT-TENANT, &e. 
Tenant to the precipe, is the perfon 
againft whom the writ of pracipe is to be 
hrought in fuing out a common recovery. 
See the article PraeciPe. 
‘TENANT, or TENAN, in heraldry, See the 
| article SUPPORTERS, 
| TENAR, in anatomy. See THENAR. 
| TENBURY, a market-town of Wor- 
cefterfhire, fifteen miles north-welt of 
| Woreefter. 
| TENBY, a port-town of Pembrokefhire, 
| fituated on Briftol channel; weft long, 
4° 45/, north lam 519 40’. 

TENCH, in ichthyology, the englifh name 
| of afpecies of the cyprinus, of a purplifh 
black colour ; with an even tail; its 
length in generally about ten or eleven 
inches, its breadth about three, and its 


times grows to an immoderate large fize. 
See the article Cy PRINUS. 

For the method of fifhing for tench. See 
the article FisHinc. 


twenty-five miles north-eaft of Nice. 


TENDER, in law, fignifies carefully to 


offer, or circumfpeétly endeavour the per- 
formance of a thing ; as to tender rent 
is to offer it at the time and place when 
and where it ought to be paid, which ‘is 
done to fave the penalty of a bond or 
obligation, before ation is brought 
thereon. A tender of rent on any part 
of the land occupied, or at any time of 
the laft day of payment, will fave the 
provifo, or condition for that time, 
whether the landlord does accept of it 
ornot; and yet though the rent be duly 
tendered, the landlord may afterwards 
bring a€tion of debt ; but he cannot re- 
cover any damages, for in that cafe the 
tenant’s tender excufes the damages, 
but does not debar the landlord of his 
rent: but it muft be obferved, that a 
tender of rent made to fave forfeiture, 
muft be of the whole rent due without 
any deduétion, on account of the taxes, 
&c. unlefs it be fo agreed betwixt the 
landlord and tenant; for ftoppage is no 
payment in law. “Where a tender is of 
money due on a bond, it muft be made 
to the perfon of the obligee on the day 
appointed; neverthelefs, if the obligor 
be afterwards fued, he mutt ftil! pay the 
money. 


TENDER, a fmall thip, in the fervice of 


men of war, for carrying of men, pro- 
vifions, or any thing elfe that is neceffary. 


TENDONS, are white, firm, and tena- 


cious parts, continuous to the mufcles, 
and ufually forming their extremities. 
When the fibres of which they are com- 
pofed, expand themfelves into a mem- 
brane, they are called Aponeurofes. See 
the article MuscLe. 

Tendo Achillis, isa large tendon, form- 
ed by the union of the tendons of the 
four exterior mufcles of the foot; it 
is fo called, becaufe the fatal wound 
whereby Achilles is faid tg have been 
flain, was given there, 


TENEBRZA, an office in the romifh 


church, pe:formed on Wednefday, Thurf- 
day, and Friday, in Paffion Week, at 
which time, neither flowers nor images 
are allowed to be fet upon the altars, but 
they mutt be covered with purple. 


thicknefs more than two; but it fome- TENEBRIO, the flinking beetle, in ne- 


tural hiflory, a genus of infe&s, the 
antennz of which are flender, oblong, 
and filitorm; the elytra are joined to~ 
gether, and there are no interior wings, 

TENEDOS, 
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TENEDOS, one of the fmallett iflands of 
the Archipelago, fituated near the coalt 
of lefler Afia, weft of the ruins of Troy, 
eaft Jong..27°, north lat. 39° 307. | 

TENEMENT, properly fignities a houfe ; 
but inva larger fenfe it is taken for any 
houfe, land, rent, or other thing, which 
a perfon holds of another. 

‘TENEMENTARY LANDS, fuch as are held 
by the tenant, diftinguithed by that name 
from the demefne ‘land of the lord, 
called inland. 

TENtTMENTIS LEGATIS, a writ that an- 
tiently lay to the city of London, or any 
other corporation, where, according to 
the old cuftom, men might devife tene- 

-ments, as well as goods and chattels, 
by their laft will, for the determining of 
any coptroverfy relating thereto, and for 
rectifying the wrong tenant. 

JENENTIBUS In assisa NON ONER- 
ANDIS, a writ which lies for the perfon 
to whom a diffeifor has aliened the land, 
whereof he diffeifed another ; that he be 
not arrefted on the damages awarded on 
the affize, if the diffeifor has wherewith 
to fatisfy them himfelf. 

TENERIF, one of the largeft of the 
Canary Iflands, fituated in the Atlantic 
Ocean: weft long. 17°, north lat. 28°, 
being about 120 miles in circumference. 
It is a fruitful ifland abounding in corn, 
wine and oi], thougk pretty much ‘in- 
cumbered with mountains, of which the 
moft remarkable is that called the pico 
of Tenerif, being one of the higheft 
mountains in the world, in the form of 
a fugar-loaf, the white top whereof may 
be feen at fea, upwards of one hundred 
miles, 

‘FENES, a province of the kingdom of 
Algiers, in Africa. 

TENESMUS, in medicine, a name given 

by medical writers, to a complaint which 

is a continual defire of going to fool, 
but without any ftool being ready to be 
voided. «This is ufvally attended with 
fome tumour, fometimes with a very 
confiderablé one in the part. This is pro- 
‘perly no primary dileafe, but merely « 

fymptomatic one, and differs in degree 

according to the difeafe on which it is an 
attendant, Signs of it are a titillation 
and itching about the anus, attended 
fetth aviolent burning pain, and a defire 
ef Comprefing and voiding fomething, 
andthis attended ufually wihno excre- 
or only a‘ pulpous or mucous 


ts 


rent, 
watter, and very oftem prolspfus ani, or 
This difeate 


x 


falling dewn of the rectum, 
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happens often to people labouring under 
hemorrhoidal diforders, efpecially when 
the difcharges attending them do not fuc- 
ceed regularly, though nature gives all 
the neceflary motions for their excreticn, 
It happens alfo to people who are fabjeét 
to void an acrid and bilions matter by 
ftool, and not unfrequently to thofe who 
have a ftone in the bladder. Women in 
the latter part of their time in going 
pvith child, have alfo very often ter- 
rible fits of it, attended with confiderable 
{weiling ; this happens to them from the 
prefling of the uterus with its burden, 
upon the rectum and hemorrhoidal veins. 
The caufes of a tenefmus, befides thoie 
already mentioned, are the afcarides, a 
fmall fort of worms, which ufually infett 
the rectum, and occafion a continual 
itching and tickling there; the abule of 
refinous purging medicines, Much riding 
will alfo fometimes occafion it. “See 
PrRoLaPpsus, HAMORRHOID, &c, 
As the tenefmus is merely a fymptomatic 
difeafe, the primary diforder is firlt to be 
examined, and treated in order to acure ; __ 
thus, when it is occafioned by afcarides, 
worm medicines are to be given, and 
clyfters of a proper kind inje&ted; and | 
when the worms are by this means de~_ 
ftroyed, the tenefmus, which was na | 
more than a fymptom, naturally ceafes. | 
In general, the regimen and method of 
cure proper in atenefmus, are the fame, 
with thofe prefcribed in a dy(entery ; ] 
great relief is afforded by a fomentation | 
of,warm milk, in which elder flowers] 
have been boiled, as alfo by a clyfter off 
mutton-broth, or an emollient clyfter, | 
in which earth-worms have been boiled.) 
The medicines, at prefent, generally uled] 
for the cure of a tenefmus, are thele foJ-| 
lowing; Take of pulvis fanétus and] 
rhubarb, each one fcruple ; of the oil off 
cinnamon, one drop ; of London Jauda-| 
num, half a grain 5 and of the fyrup of 
violets, a fufficient quantity for making 
into a bolus, to be taken in the morning 
and repeated as the fituation of the paz 
tient requires; at night, a paregori¢ 
may be exhibited, and clyfters atterwardg 
ufed ; for which purpofe, take of whey, 
or mutton-broth, four ounces ; of canary 
wine, two ounces; of gumarsbic, hal 
an ounce; of gum tragacanth, one dram} 
and of crude opium, two grains ;. make 
into aclytter, to be injecied twice or thrie 
a day, afterwards continue the followin 
Medicine for fome time: Take of t 
confeStion of Fracaflerius, without honey 
on 
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one fcruple ; of {perma ceti, fifteen grains; 
of the fpecies hyacintha, japan earth, 
red coral, and american bole, each eight 
grains; of the oil of nutmegs, one drop ; 
and fyrup of red rofes, a fufficient quan- 
tity for making a bolus, to be taken 
twice a day, ina {mall quantity of the 
tingture of red rofes, Ina tenefmus, the 
laft refuge is to opiates. 

TENET, or TENENT, a particular opinion, 
dogma, or doétrine, profefled by “fome 
divine, philofopher, &c. 

TENNE, TENNY, or Tawny, in he- 
raldry, a bright colour made of red and 
yellow mixed; fometimes alfo called 
brufk, and expreffed in engraving, by 
thwart, or diagonal ftrokes or hatches, 
beginning fiom the finifter chief, like 
purpure, and marked with the letter T’, 
In the coats of all below the degree of 
nobles, it is called tenny; but in thofe 
of nobles, it is called hyacinth; and in 
princes coats, the dragon’s head. Sce 
plate CCLXXIV. fig. 3. 

TENON, in building, &c. the fquare end 
of a piece of wood, or metal, diminifhed 
by one third of its thicknefs, to be re- 
ceived into a hole in another piece, called 
a mortife, for the jointing or fattening 
the two together, It is made in various 
forms, fquare, dovestailed for double 
mortifes, and the like, 

TENOR, or TeNnour, the purport or 
content of a writing or inftrument in 
law, &c, An aétion of debt brought 
upen a judgment in an inferior court, 
where the defendant pleads, ui ttel re- 
cord, no fuch record, a tenor thereof 
only fhall be certified ; and it likewife is 
the fame on certioraris, A tenor of a libel 

_ has been held to be a tran{cript of it, 

‘TENOR, or TENORE, in mufic, the firft 
mean, or middle part, or that which is 
the ordinary pitch of the voice, when 
neither raifed to a treble, or lowered to 
abafs. The tenor is commdnly marked 
in thorough ba(s with the letter T. This 
is that part which almoft all grown per- 
fons can fing; but as fome have a greater 
compafs of voice tpwards, others down- 
wards, others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can goequally high 
or law 5 hence muficians make a variety 
of tenors, asa low, a high, a mean, a 
natural tenor, to which may be added, 
@ violin tenor, &c, for inftruments. The 
Ttalians ufually diftinguifh two kinds of 
tenor, tenore primo, or 1° or P®, which 
anfwers to our upper tenor; and fenore 
fetundo, 2°, ov 11°, which is our natural 

Vou, LV, | 
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tenor, confounding the counter tenors, 
&c. under the name of baritono. Sze 
the article BarITONO, &c, 

TeENoR, or TENORISTA, is alfo ufed for 
a perfon who fings the tenor part in cons 
cert alfo, for any inftrement proper to 
play it. 

TENORE INDICTAMENTI MITTENDO, 
in law, a writ for the removing of a 
record of an indi€lment, and the procefs 
thereon out of another court, into the 
king’s-bench. It is ‘ufual in thefe cafes 
to certify the record itfelf, except it be 
from London, by virtue of ‘the city 
charter. 

TENORE PRESENTIUM, by the tenor of 
thefe prefents, in law, is taken for the 
fubftance, true intent and meaning of a 
deed, or other writing. See Deeb, &e. 

TENSE, Tims} in grammar, an infle&tion 
of verbs, whereby they are madesto fig- 
nify, or diftinguith the circumftance of 
time, in what they affirm, See VERB, 
There are only three fimple tenfes or 
times ; the prefent, as amo, I love; the - 
preterit, as amavi, I have loved; and ~ 
the future, as amabo, 1 fhall or will love, 
See the article Present, &e, ; 
But, as in the preterit, one may fay, that 
the thing is but jult now done ; or indefi- 
nitely, that it was done; hence, in moft 
languages, there are two forts of ‘preterits 
or pa(t tenfes; the one definite, which 
marks the thing to be precifely done, as 
I have faid, I have done, I have dined; 
the other fignities it done indeterminately, 
and is for that reafon called indefinite, or 
aorift, as I wrote, 1 went, &c. See the 
article Aorist, IMPERFECT, PLUs-~ 
QUAMPERFECT, &c. 

TENT, in furgery, a roll of lint worked 
into the thape of a nail, with a broad flat 
head. ‘Tents differ in thicknefs and 
length, according to the fize of the wound 
for which they are intended, as appears 
by the figures in plate CCLXX'!V. fig. 1, 
at the letters K, L, M, N7 ‘Thefe tents 
are chiefly ufed in deep wounds and ul- 
cers, They ete of fervice not only in 
conveying medicines to the moft intimate 
recc fies and finufes of the wound, but to 
prevent the lips of the wound from unit- 
ing, before it is healed from the bottom ; 
and by their affitance grumous blood, 
fordes, &r. are readily evacuated. They 
ourht tobe made extremely foft, that the 
cure of the wound may not be retarded by 
the pain they would otherwife bring on. 
There is another kind of. tents made of 
linen-rags not fcraped, and worked up 
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{nto a conical form, to the bafis of which 
is fattened a long thread; the apex of 
this tent muft be a little unravelled, to 
make it fofter, left it may become pain- 
ful: the thread is faftened to the bafis, 
that the tent may be recovered with the 
greater eafe, if, by any accident, it 
fhould be forced into the cavity of the 
thorax or abdomen (ibid. letter O) ; 
for the tents we now defcribe, are 
chiefly ufed to keep open wounds that 
enetrate into the cavity of the thorax or 
abdomen, in order to make way for the 
proper difcharge of blood, matter, &c, 
"There is a third fort of tents, which ferve 
not only to keep open, but to enlarge, 
by degrees, the mouth of any wound or 
ulcer, whick fhall be thought too ftrait ; 
that, by this means, a free paflage may 
be procured for the bleod and matter that 
were confined, and that proper medicines 
anay find a more ready admittance. Thefe 
tents are made either of fponge, prepared 
in a certain manner ; or of dried roots of 
gentian, calamus aromaticus, &¢c. for 
their fubftances imbibe the matter which 
flows tothem, and being prefently en- 
larged dilate the lips of the. wound. 
TENTER, a machine vfed in the cloth 
manufaéture, to ftretch ovt the pieces of 
cloth, Ruff, &c. or only to make them 
even, and fet them {quare. 
Tt is ufually about four feet and a half 
high, and, for length, exceeds that of 
the longeft piece of cloth. It confifts of 
feveral long pieces of wood, placed like 
thofe which form the barriers of a ma- 
nege; fo that the lower crofs piece of 
wood may be raifed or lowered, as is 
found requifite, to be fixed at any height, 
by means of pins. Along the crols-pieces, 
both the upper and under one, are hooked 


nails, called tenter-hooks, driven in from 
{pace to face. 

TENTERDEN, a market-town of Kent, 
twenty miles fouth. weft of Canterbury. 
‘TENTHREDO, in natural hiftory, a ge- 
nus of the hymenoptera clafs of infects, 
the female having a ferrated point or 
weapon at the tail: the worm produced 
of the egg has feveral feet. ‘The fpecies 
of this genus have been generally con- 
founded with the ichneumon. See the 

article ICHNEUMON. 

‘TENURE, in law, fignifies the manner 
whereby lands or tenements are held, or 
the fervice that the tenant owes to his 
Jord ; it likewife denotes the eftate in the 
land. ‘Tenures were antiently divided in- 
to the following: efeuage; that is, land 
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held by the fervice of the fhield, and theres 
by the tenant was, at his own expence,| 
obliged to follow his lord into the wars.| 
Knight’s fervice and chivalry 3; when 
lands were held of the king, or mefne~ 
lord, to perform fervice in war. Bur- 
gege tenure ; land held of the lord of the 
borough, at a certain rent. Villenage, 
otherwife termed bafe-tenure; whereby 
the tenant was bound to do all inferioy 
fervices, commanded by the lord, Grand- 
ferjeanty ; lands held by honorary fer« 
vices at the king’s coronation. Petite 
ferjeanty ; lands held of the king, to cons 
tribute yearly fome fmall thing towards 
his wars. Frankalmoine; that tenure by 
which lands were held by ecclefialtics, in 
free and perpetual alms. Socage-tenure 5 
where lands are held by tenants, to plow 
their Jord’s land, and perform other offs 
ces of hufbandry, at their own expence. 
But ali thefe antient tenures and fervices 
are, in general, taken away, and ree 
duced into common and free focage, 
‘The ufual tenures at prefent are, fee- 
fimple ; which is an abfolute tenure o 
lands to a man and his heirs for ever. | 
Fee-tail ; a limited fee, to a perfon and 
the heirs of his body begotten, Curtefy< 
tenure; where a man having married a 
woman feifed in fee, @c. has iflue born 
alive by her, in which, cafe, after her 
death, the hufband is tenant by the cur- 
tefy of England. ‘Tenure in dower; is 
where a widow holds, for her life, a third 
part of her hufband’s land, whereof he 
was feifed in fee at any time during the’ 
coverture, There is alfo a tenure for life,” 
or years, when lands are held for thole 
terms on referved rents. Copyhold- 
tenure, is a holding for lives, or in fee, 
at the will of the lord, according to the 
cuftom of the manor. 
TEPID, a term ufed by writers on mineral 
waters, &c, to exprefs fuch of them as 
have a lefs fenfible cold than common 
water. See MINERAL WATER. 
TERAMO, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and territory of Abruz- 
z0, forty-two miles fouth of Loretto: 
eaft long. 15°, and north lat, 42° 40’, 
TERCERA, one of thelargeft ofthe Azores 
or weftern-iflands, fituated in the Atlantic 
ccean: welt long. 28°, and north lat. 39° 
TEREBINTHUS, the TURPENTINE~ 
TREE. See the article TURPENTINE. 
TERES, in anatomy, a name givea to two 
mufcles of the arm; one is called teres” 
major, and is one of the deprefior mufcles, | 
which has its origin at the lower angle of | 
Ge) 
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the fcapula, and its termination three 
fingers below the head of the humerus : 
the other is called teres minor, being one 
of the abduéctor-mu(cles, and having its 
origin at the inferior cofta of the fcapula; 
this, together with the infrafpinatus, pro- 
perly forms one conjunct mufcle, having, 
at the extremity, only a fingle tendon, 
which is inferted into the potterior part 
of the neck of the humerus, 

TERGIFOETUS prayts, fuch as bear 
their feeds on the backiides of their leaves: 
fuch are all the capillary plants. 

TERGOWISCO, the capital of Walla- 
chia, in european Turky, eighty miles 
fouth-eaft of Hermanftat in Tranfilvanias 
eaft long. 26° 30’, north lat. 45° 35’. 

TERKI, a port-town of Circaffia, in Afia, 
fituated on a river of the fame name, near 
the Cafpian Sea: eaft long. 52°, and 
north lat. 43° 40’. 

TERM, terminus, in general, fignifies 
much the fame with boundary or limit. 
See BounpDary and LimirT. 

TeRM, inlaw, is generally taken for a li- 
mitation of time or eftate ; as a leafe for 
term of life, or years, which is deemed 
achattel real. See CHATTEL. 

Term, however, is more particularly uf- 
ed for that time wherein our courts of 
juftice are open; in oppofition to which, 
the reft of the year is called vacation, 
There are four of thefe terms in a year, 
viz. 1. Hilary-term, which begins on 
Jan. 23. but if that is a Sunday, the 
next day, and ends on Feb. 12. 2. Eafter- 
term, which begins the Wednelday fort- 
night after Eafter-dav, and ends the 
Monday next after Alicenfon-day. 3. 
Trinity-term, which begins on the firit 
Friday after Trinity-funday, and ends 
the Wednefday fortnight after. 4. Mt- 
chaelmas term, which begins on Nov, 6. 
and ends the 28th of the fame month. 

It has been held, that courts do not fit 
except in term-time, as to giving of judg- 
ments, &c, and in every term there are 
four days, thus diflinguithed; thatis, the 
effoin-day, the day of exceptions, the day 
of return of writs, and day of appear- 
ance, Qn the effoin-day the term is faid 
to begin, when one judge fits in each of 
the courts of Weftmintter, in order to 
take. and enter effoins : but it is not till 
three days afterwards, that all. the judges 
fit for the difpatch of bufinefs. here 
are likewife different returns in diffcrent 
terms, fome having more, fome fewer’: 
and as, in (he king’s bench, all returns are 
ta be made on fome particular day of the 
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week in each term, care muft be taken not 
to make the writs out of that court re- 
-turnable on a non-judicial day, as Sun- 
day, All-faints, @c. See RETURN. 

Oxford-Terms. Hilary, or lent-term, be- 
gins on Jan. 14, and ends the Saturday 
before Palm-funday. Eafter-term begins 
the tenth day after Eafter, and ends the 
Thurfday before Whit-funday. ‘Trinity- 
term begins the Wednefday after Trinity 
funday, and ends after the act, fooner or 
Jater, as the vice-chancellor and convoca- 
tion pleafe. Michaelmas-term begins on 
O&. 10. and ends Dec, 17, 

Cambridge-Terms. Lent term begins on 
Jan. 13. andends the Friday before Palm- 
funday. Eafter-term begins the Wed- 
nefday after Eafter-week, and ends the. 
week before Whit-funday. ‘Trinity-term_ 
begins the Wednefday after Trinity-fur- 
day, and ends the Friday after the com- 
mencement. Michaelmas - term begins 
O&; 10. and ends Dec. x6. 

Scotti Terms. In Scotland, Candlemas- 
term begins Jan. 23. and ends Feb, 12. 
Whitluntide-term begins May 25. and 
ends June rs. Lammas-term begins 
July 20. and ends Aug. 8. Martinmas- 
term begins Nov. 3. and ends Nov. 29. 

TERM, in grammar, denotes fome word 
or expreflion of a language. . 

TERM 7 the arts, or TERM Of art, is 
word which, befides the literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may have, . 
in common language, bears a further and 
peculiar meaning in fome art or fcience. 

TERM, in logic, A propofition is faid to 
confilt of two terms, 7. e. two principal 
and effential words, the fubje@, and the 
attribute. See PROPOSITIOR. 

TERMS of an equation, in algebra, are the 
feveral names or members, of which it ts 
compofed, and fuch as have the fame une 
known letter, but in different powers or 
degrees: for if the fame unknown letter 
be found in feveral members in the fame 
degree or power, they-fhali pats but for 
one term, 

As, in this equation, xx --ax— bib; 
the three terms are xx, ax, and Bb. 
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Moreover, in this, x*4+%3+ 47 Hs 
c 
2 ie ae 
x+—on + yy mo 5 «the-terms: are ¥4; 
tis ca Bf 
«3, x, —+—2, xx, and gy.o->Where 
C4. Fe : 
ab a ' = 
waekty E008 are the fame terms’: and 
ca rs 
the firft term in any equation muft be that 
iwila2 vehere 
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where the unknown root hath the higheft 
dimenfions; and that term which hath 
the root init, of one dimenfion of power 
lower, is called the fecond term, and 
fo on. 

TERMS of proportion, in mathemati¢s, are 
fuch numbers, letters, or quantities, as 
are compared one. with another. 


Thus, ‘goat hp '16, then a, By cy dy 


or 2, 4, 3, 16, are.called the terms; @ 
being the firft term, d the fecond term, &c. 

J=RMs, or COURSES, in medicine, the 
men(es, or women’s monthly purgations, 
See the article MENSsEs. 

TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feafls ce- 

Jebrated by the Romans, in honour of 
the god Terminus. 
Varro is of opinion this feaft tock its 
name from its being at the term or end of 
the year: but Feftus is of a different fen- 
timent, and derives it from the name of 
the deity in whofe honour it was held. 

TERMINATION, terminatio, in gram- 
mar, the ending of a word, or laft fylla- 
ble thereof. Gee WorpDand SYLLABLE. 
Tt is the different termination of one and 
the fame words on different occaficns, 
that conftitute the different cafes, num- 
bers, tenfes, and moods, @&c. See the 
articles CASE, NUMBER, &c, 

TERMINI, or TERMOLE, a town of the 
province of Capitanate, in the kingdom 
of Nap'es, feventy miles north-eaft of the 
city of Naples. 

'‘TERNATE, the moft northerly of the 
Molucca or Clove-iflands, in the poflef- 
fion of the Dutch. 

TERNATEA, in botany, a plant, other- 
wife called clitoria. See CLiTortia. 
TERNI, a town ‘of Italy, fubjett to the 

pope, forty-fix miles north-eait of Rome, 

TERRA, EARTH, in geography and aftro- 

‘ nomy. See the article EARTH, 

‘TERRA FIRMA, in geogrdpby, is fome- 
times ufed for a continent, tn contradif- 
tinQion to iflands. 

‘Thus Alia, the Indies, and South Ame- 

rica, are ufually diftinguifhed: into terra 

firmas and iflands. 

TERRA A TERRA. Gallies, and other 
veffels are faid to go terra a terra, when 
they never go far from the coalts, 

‘The phrafe is alfo applied, in the ma- 

nege, to horfes which neither make cur- 
vets nor balotades, but run fmoothly on 
the ground, on a preffed gallop, only 
making little leaps or rifings with the 
fore feet. 

TERRA DEL Foco, an ifland of South- 
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America, from which it is feparated by 
the ftreights of Magellan. 

TERRE FILIUS, SON OF THE EARTH, 2 
ftudent of the univerfity of Oxford, for- 
merly appointed, in publicaéts, to make 
jefting and fatyrical fpeeches againft the 
members thereof, to tax them with any 
growing corruptions, &e, 

TERRACE, or Terras, a walk or bank 
of earth, raifed in a garden or court, to 
a due elevation, for a profpeét. 

TERRACE is alfo applied to the roofs of 
houfes that are flat, and whereon one may 
walks as alfo to balconies that project. 

TTERRACINA, a town of the Campania 

~ of Rome, in Italy, feventeen miles north 
weft of Gaieta. 

TERRAQUEOUS, in geography, an ap- 
pellation given to our globe, becaufe 
confilting of land and water. See the 
articles EARTH and SEA. 

TERRE-PLEIN, in fortification, denotes 
the horizontal fuperficies, or top, of the 
rampart, between the inferior talus and 
the banquette. It is thus called, as ly- 
ing nearly level, with only a little flope 
inwardly, to bear the recoil of the can- 
non. See the article RAMPART. 

‘TERRE-TENANT, in law, the perfon who 
hath the a&tual poffeffion of the land: 
thus, if a freeholder lets out his freehold 
to another, to be poffeffed and occupied 
by him, this perfon is called the terre- 
tenant. See the article TENANT. 

TERRELLA, paixpfon, an appellation given 

toa load-ftone, when turned into a {phe- 
rical figure, and is placed fo, that its 
poles and equator, @c. correfpond to the 
poles and equator of the world; as be- 
ing a juft reprefentation of the great mag~ 
netical globe which we inhabit. See the 
article MAGNET. 
Such a terrella, if nicely poifed and placed 
in a meridian, it was imagined, would 
turn about its axis once in twenty-four 
hours ; but experience has fhewed this 
to be a miftake. 

TERRESTRIAL, fomething partaking 
of the nature of earth, or belonging to _ 
the globe of the earth : thus we fay, the 
terreftrial globe, line, @e. See the are 
ticles GLOBE, Eartu, Line, Ge, 

TERRIER, a book, or rojl, wherein the 
feveral lands, either of a private perfon, 
or of a town, college, church, @c, are 
deferibed, It fhould contain the number 
of acres, and the fite, boundaries, tenants 
names, &c. of each piece or parcel, 

TERRIER is alfo ufed for a fmall hound, 
to hunt the fox or badger; fo called, 

; becaule 
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_becaufe he Creeps into the ground, as 
the ferrets do into the coney-burrows, 
after the fox, &c. See HUNTING, 
ERRING, a market-town of Suffex, fi- 
tuated on the Englifh channel, twenty 
miles eaft of Chichefter. 

ERRIS, Bonis, ET CATALLIS RETRA- 
HENDIS, &c, a writ which lies for a 
clerk, to recover his lands, goods, and 
chattels, formerly feifed, after clearing 
_himfelf of a felony. 

EBRRIS ET CATALLIS RETENTIS UL- 
TRA DEBITUM LEVATUM, a judicial 
writ brought for reftoring of lands or 
goods toa debtor, that is diftrained above 
the amount of the debt due. 

ERRIS LIBERANDIS, a writ that lies for 
a perfon conviéted on an attaint, to 
bring the procefs before the king, and to 
take a fine for his imprifonment, to deli- 
ver him his lands again, and releafe him 
of the ftrip and watte. 

ERRITORY, in geography, denotes an 
extent or compas of land, within the 
bounds, or belonging to the jurifdiction, 
of any ftate, city, or other fubdivifion 
of a country. 

ERROUEN, a town of Artois, in the 
french Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Lis, fix miles fouth of St. Omers. 
ERTIAN, in medicine, an ague, or in- 
_termitting fever, the fits of which return 
every third day; that is, there are two 
fits in three days, the day intervening 
being without any fit at all. 

A regular tertian is attended with the 
following fymptoms: at firft, the head 
aches, the limbs feem weary, there is a 
pain in the Joins about the firft vertebrae 
of the back, which tends towards the epi- 
gaftrium, with a painful fenfation of a 
tenfion in the hypochondria, and coftive- 
nefs: then comes on a coldnefs of the ex- 
ternal parts, efpecially of the nofe and 
ears, a ftretching, yawning, fhivering, 
and fhaking, fometimes fo much as to 
make the bed tremble under them ; the 
pulfe is fmall, contraéted, and weak ; 
fometimes the patient is troubled with 
thirft; then follows a naufea, with a 
fruitlefs reaching to vomit: and to thefe 
fymptoms there fucceeds an anxious burn- 
ing and dry heat, which pervades the 
whole body; the pulfe becomes full and 
quick, the reftleffnefs increafes, the breath- 
ing is more difficult, and the patient, 
with his eyes almoft clofed, begins to 
talk a little wildly, However, the du- 
tation of the fit is uncertain, continuing 
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fometimes ten or eleven hours, and fomed 
times twenty-four, 
As to the method of cure, it differs bu¢ 
little from that recommended for quar- 
tans. See the articles QuaRTAN and 
INTERMITTENT. 

TERTIATE a great gun, in gunnery, is 
to examine the thicknefs of the metal at 
the muzzle, whereby to judge of the 
ftrength of the piece, and whether it be 
fufficiently fortified or not. ‘This is ufu- 

_ ally done with a pair of calliber-compaf-. 
fes, and if the piece be home-bored, the 
diameter lefs by the height, divided by 2, 
is the thicknefs at any place. 

TERVEL, a city of Arragon, in Spain, 
fituated on the river Guadalavira, fe- 
venty-five miles fouth of Sarragoflas 
weft long. 1° 20’, north lat. 40° 35’. 

TERVERE, a poit-town of the united 
Netherlands, fituated on the north-eaft 
coaft of the ifland of Walcheren, four 
miles north-eaft of Middleburg. 

TERUNCIUS, in roman antiquity, a very 
fmall brafs-coin. See Coin. ; 

TESCHIN, a city of Silefia, twenty-five 
miles fouth-eaft of Troppau: eaft long. 
18°, and north lat. 49° 50’. 

TESSELATED pavements, thofe of 
rich mofaic work, made of curious fquare 
marbles, bricks, os-tiles, called teffela, 
from their refembling dice. See Mosatc. 

TESSIN, a river of Italy, which, taking 
its rife in the Alps, runs through the 
country of the Grifons and the lake Mag~ 
gior; and then, turning fouth-eaft thro’ 
the Milanefe, pafles by Pavia, and falls 
into the Po, a little below that city. 

TEST, in metallurgy, a veffel of the na- 
ture of the coppel, ufed for large quanti. 
ties of metals at once. See COPPEL. 
Tetts are ufually a foot and a half broad, 
and are made of wood-afhes, not prepared 
with fo much care as for coppel-making, 
and mixed with finely powdered brick- 
duft ; thefe are made into the proper fhape 
either by means of an earthen veffel of 
proper dimenfions, or only an iron-ring. 
To make them in the firft manner, an 
earthen veffel is to be procured, not glaz- 
ed within, and by its depth and breadth 
proportioned to the quantity of metal to 
be worked: the infide of this veffel is 
to be well moiltened with fair water, that 
the afhes to be put into it may adhere the 
better, Put into this veffel, thus pre- 
pared, the afhes and brick-duft before- 
mentioned, and firft moiftened either with 
water alone, or with water with a little 

white 
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white of an egg mixed in it: let the quan- 
tity of this be fo much as will half fill the 
veffel, then prefs the mafs with a wooden 
indented peftle; or, if not fora very large 
telt, with a wooden cylinder only of an 
anch thick; when thus preffed down add 
frefh afhes, and prefs them in a fecond 
time, as in the making of coppels, and 
repeat this addition of frefh athes till the 
earthen veffel is nearly full; then remove 
the fuperfluous afhes with an iron-ruler, 
and let the inequalities remaining at the 
border, be fmoothed with a wooden ball 
This done, you 
are to cut the cavity with a bowed iron, 
that you may have a broad fpherical 
fegment, not very deep: and laftly, by 
means of a fieve, ftrew this cavity care- 
fully and regularly over with dry afhes of 
bones of animals, ground extremely fine, 


_ and fqueeze thefe hard in, by the rotation 


- of the wooden ball. 


' the other fide, or bottom, take out the 


Thus you have a 
teft finifhed, which, together with its 
earthen pot, mult be fet ina dry warm 
place, 

‘To make the tefts in the other manner, 
or by means of an ifon-ring; Jet a ring 
of that metal be filled with athes, mixed 
with brick duft, and moiftened as before- 
mentioned, in fuch manner that they may 
rife confiderably above the ring; then 
prefs them ftrongly, either with your 
hands, or with an indented peftle, and 
afterwards, with gentle blows of a ram- 
mer, prefs the afhes from the circumfe- 
rence towards the center, in a fpiral line 
and that in fuch a manner, that, after 
having been fufficiently preffed, they may 
be a fiwali matter higher than the brink of 
the ring. If there are now any vacancies 
in the mafs, empty the ring, and fill it 
again with more afhes; for if you fhould 
4ttempt to fill up thefe by adding, were 
at but ever fo little afhes, the fecond or 
additional quantities, will never cohere fo 
firmly with the firft, but that they may 
probably feparate in the operation. This 
dane, turo the ring uphde down, and on 


zthes to the quantity of one third part of 
the depth of the ring; and again fill the 
vacuity with the fame afhes, in fuch a 
manner that there may remain no fenfi- 
ble cavity. When the mafs is thus pre- 
pared, cut out a cavity in the larger tur- 
face of the ring, with a bowed iron, as 
in the former method, 


‘Test Liquor, a liquor ufed by dealers 


in brandies, to prove’ whether they be 
genuine, ar mixed with home-jpirits. 
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‘whole to a purple, or fine violet colour ; 


. brandy, in this cafe, would not beco 


Test-act, a ftatute 25 Car, IL. cap. 


TESTACEOUS, in nataral hbiftory, 


By | 
This liquor is nothing but a green of 
white vitriol, diffolved in fair water; for 
afew drops of it being let fall into a 
giafs of old french brandy, , will furn the 


and by the ftrength or palenefs of this 
colour, the dealers judge the brandy to 
be genuine or mixed, in different pro 

ortions, with home-fpirits. 

he people who ufe this liquor, placé 
great confidence in it; but it is really 
very vague and uncertain thing; for old 
french brandy, having long lain in the 
cafk, takes a dilute tin&ture of the wood 
of the cask, that is, of oak; and this beg 
ing of the fame nature with a folution o 
tincture of galls, naturally turns bluif 
or blackifh with vitriol, A new diftillec 
brandy, though wholly foreign, woul 
not give this te(t; and a common mal 
fpirit, with oak-chips infufed in it, wi 
turn as dark as the fineft brandy. Whi 
our diftijlers, indeed, had nothing in uf 
for the colouring their fpirits but burg 
fugar, it was poffible to make fome gue 
at an adulteration with them, becaute th 


blackith in proportion to its former c¢ 
Jour, the fugar colour not turning toi 
with the vitriol, like the other: but o 
diftillers have of late found a way of u 
ing an extract of oak, for the colourin 
of their {pirits; and, fince that, this tef 
liquor is of very little ufe, our comm 
{pirits, of any kind, turning as deep wi 
it as the foreign brandies. d 
The very beft way of making this te 
liquor, is with a calcined vitriol of ira 
diffolved in a dilute or aqueous mine! 
acid. ‘The liquor, when well made) 
this manner, is of a fine yellow colot 
and will give, for a time, the finelt bi 
to any fpirituous tindture of oak. 


which requires all officers, both civil 
military, to take the oaths and teft, u 
the facrament, according to the rites a 
ceremonies of the church of Engla 
for the negle&t whereof, a pesfon exec 
ing any office, mentioned in that ftatu 
forfeits the fum of soo]. recoverable 
aStion of debr. 


epithet given to a fpecies of fih, wh 
are covered with a ftrong thick fhells 
tortoi‘es, oyfters, pearl-fith, Ge. 
In fridnefs, however, teflactous ts 
applied to fifth whofe flrong and tl 
fheils are entire and of a pieces €f 
which are foit, thin, and coahit of f@ 
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ral pieces jointed, as the lobfter, @c. 
being called cruftaceous, 
But, in medicine, all preparations of fhells 
and fubftances of the like kind, are called 
teftaceous powders: fuch are ‘powder of 
erab’s claws and eyes, hartfhorn, pearl, 
&c. Dr. Quincy and others fuppofe the 
virtue of all teftaceous medicines to be 
alike; that they feldom or never enter 
into, the laéteals, but that the chief of 
their aGtion is in the firft paflages; in 
which cafe they are of great ufe in ab- 
forbing acidities, 

Hence they become of ufe in fevers, and 

efpecially in rectifying the many diftem- 

pers in children, which generally owe 
their origin to fuch acidities. 

TESTAMENT, teflamentum, in law, 

folemn and authentic aét, whereby a sly 
fon declares his will, as to the difpofal 
of his eftate, effects, burial, &c. See the 
article WILL. 
There are two forts of teftaments, viz. 
one in writing, and one in words; which 
Jaft is called a nuncupative teftament, or 
will; .. but this is not good in cafe of 
lands, which are only devifeable by a 
teftament in writing, executed in the life- 
time of the teltator. 

TESTATOR, or TeEsTaTrix, the per- 
fon who makes his or her will and tefta- 
ment, 

TESTATUM, in law, a writ in perfonal 
actions, where, if the defendant cannot 
be arrefted on.a capias, in the county 
where the action is laid, but is returned 
non eft inventus by the fheriff, this writ 
fhall be fent into any other county, where 
fuch perfon is thought to be, or have 
wherewithal to fatisfy the demand. 

It is called teftatum, becaule the theriffF 

has, betore, teltified that the defendant 

was not to be found in his bailiwick. 

ESTE, inlaw, a word generally ufed in 

the conclufion of every writ, wherein 

the date is contained, and begins with 
tefte meipfo, Ec. in cafe it be an original 

WLS OCs sit. only judiczal, then “with 

tefle, naming the chief juftice of the 

bench whence the writ iffues. 

Psy ie the TESTICLES, ia anatomy. 
ee the article TESTICLE. 

as teltes of the brain are two little, 

round, bard bodies, between the third 

and fourth ventricle, near the pineal 
sland. See the article BRAIN, 

ESTICLE, #e/fis, in-anatomy, a doable 

part in male animals, ferwing for gene- 

ration, See Grnrra TION. 

‘Fhe telticles are two in mumber, of an 
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oval or egg-like figure, and are contain- 
ed in a peculiar bag, called the fcrotum. 
See the article SCROTUM, 

But befides this external covering, the 
te(ticles themfelves have their coats or tu- 
nics ; the firft of which compoles the gre- 
mafter-mufcle, the office whereof is to 
raife the tefticle ; the fecond is the vagi- 
nalis tunica, formed of a procefs of the 
peritonzum, and laxly furrounds the tef- 
ticle; the third is the tunica albuginea, 
which is robuft and ftrong, and adheres 
clofely to the fubftance of the tefticle; this 
laft receives the {permatic veflels, and 
conveys them to the tefticle. 

‘The fubftance of the tefticles is vafculous, 
being compofed of a great number of ex 
tremely minute veffels, called vafcula fee 
minalia ; which are convoluted together 
in the manner of the inteftines, and ap- 
pear beautifully after macerating the tef= 
ticles in vinegar, There is alfo a body, 
called, from the difcoverer, corpus High- 
mori, wherein there is a cavity for the 
reception of the femen; this, in human 
fubje&ts, is placed in the back of the 
tefticle; but in dogs, and many other 
animals, it is in the middle of the tef- 
ticle. 

The veffels of the tefticles are otherwife 
called {permatics. See SPERMATIC, 

As to the ufe of the tefticles, it is to pro~« 
duce the femen mafculinum, for the pur- 
pofe of generation. See the articles Se- 
MEN and GENERATION, 

Some alfo give the name female tefticles, 
teftes muliebres, tothe ovaries cf women, 
See the article OVARIES, 

Tumours of the TesricLes, . When thefe 
happen from any external injury, the beft 
application to.difperfe them, fays Heifer, 
are vinegar of litharge, lime-water, fpirit 
of wine-camphorated, and cerufs, tutty, 
or lapis calaminaris mixed in it: but in 
the night-time, when the applications of 
fomentations are not fo convenient, a 
platter of the mercurial kind, doubly 
fated with mercury; or, in flight cafes, 
one of fimple diachylon, may very pro- 
perly be kept on. Internal medicines, 
fuch as nitre, and the thin decoctions of 
difcutient medicines, are alfo to be uled; 
and, if occafion call for it, bleeding in 
the arm is very proper. 

‘This may be the method with tumours of 
thefe parts, from external injuries ; but 
when they are from venereal caules, it is 
always neceflary to give brifk purges, 
fo the adc histor a of a proper dofe of ca- 
Jomel to each; and warm and weak 
driaks 
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which means thefe tumours are often dif- 
rfed. See GonorRHOEA and Pox. 

Bat if either remedies are applied too late, 

er the inflammation is too violent, the 

tumour generally ends either in a fuppu- 


ration or gangrene. In this cafe the ma- 
turating remedies are to be applied, fuch 


as warm cataplafms, and the like; and 
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if the tumour does not break of itfelf ata 
proper time, from the application of thele, 
at muft be carefully opened with the knife, 
and the matter being difcharged, the 
wound is to be cleanfed by injecting vul- 
nerary decoftions, and afterwards healed 
with balfam of Peru, or the like. 
ESTICULATED, among botanifts, an 
appellation given to roots compofed of 
two tuberofe knobs, refembling tefticles ; 
fuch are thofe of orchis, &c, 
ESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, 
figned either by the matter and a fellow 
of the college where the perfon laft refid- 
ed; or-by three, at leaft, reverend divines, 
who knew him well.for three years laft 
pat, giving an account of the virtues, 
uniformity, and learning of the perfon. 
‘Teftimonial is alfo a certificate, under the 
hand of a juftice of peace, teltifying the 
place and time when a foldier, or mari- 
ner landed, and the place of his dwell- 
ing; &c. whither he is to pafs. 

‘There i alfo another kind of teftimonial 
for the clergy, made by perfons prefent, 
that a clergyman has in all things com- 
plied with the act of uniformity ; and to 
certify, that the clerk has performed what 
the law requires on his inftitution and 
induétion. 


TESTIMONY, the fame with evidence. 


See the articles EVIDENCE, WITNESS, 
and CERTITUDE. 


TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus of am- 


phibious animals, with four legs and a 
tail, and the body covered with a firm 
fhell. 

‘This genus comprehends all thofe ani- 
mals known in englifh by the names of 
tortoifes and turtles ; of which there are 
a great many f{pecies, fome with four 
toes on each foot; others with five toes 
on the fore feet, and four on the hinder 
ones; and others, diftinguifhed by other 


“peculiarities, particularly the compart- 


ments of their fhells, fome being divid- 


ed into irregular {paces, and others beau- 


tifully teffelated. See plate CCLXXIV. 
fig. 2. n° 1. and 2, 

The thells of thefe animals are much ufed 
in ornamental works, under the name of 
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drinks fhould be taken frequently, by » tortoife-thells; which, on importation, 


TESTUDO, in antiquity, was particularly 


TESTUDO, inthe military art of the a 


- TEesTuDO wasalfo a kind of large wood 


TeEsTupo veliformis quadrabilii, a hem 
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The turtle, whofe fleth is fo finely fla- 
voured, and fo much efteemed at table, 
is caught in great abundance in the ame- 
rican feas; and grows to a valt fize 
fome having been found’ to weigh 489) 
pounds, ; 

The Americans find fo good account i 
catching turtle, that they have mad 
themfelyes very expert at it; they watc 
them from their nelts on fhore, in moon 
light nights; and, before they reach th 
fea, turn them on their backs, and leave 
them till morning; when they are fur 
to find them, fince they are utterly un 
able to recover their former pofture: at 
other times they hunt them in boats, wit 
a peculiar kind of fpear, ftriking ‘the 
with. it through the fhell; and as ther 
is accord faftened to the {pear, they are 
taken much in the fame manner as th 
whales. See the article FisHERy. 


ufed among the poets, &c. for the an 
tient lyre; by reafon it was originall 
made by its inventor, Mercury, of t 
black or hollow fhell of the teftudo aqua. 
tica, or fea-tortoife, which he accide 
tally found on the banks of the riv 
Nile, See the article Lyre. 


tients, was a kind of cover or {cree 
which the foldiers, e. gr. a whole co 
pany, made themfelves of their buckler 
by holding them up over their head 
and ftanding clofe to each other, ‘Th 
expedient ferved to fhelter them fro 
darts, flones, &c. thrown upon the 
efpecially thofe thrown from above, wh 
they went to the affault. 


tower which moved on feveral wheel 
and was covered with bullecks- hid 
flead, ferving to fhelter the foldiers wh 
they approached the walls to mine ther 
or to batter them with rams, 
It was called teftudo, from the ftreng 
of its roof, which covered the workme 
as the fhell does the tortoife, 


fpherical vault, or cieling of a chure 
wherein four windows are fo contrive 
as that the reft of the vault is quadrab 
or may be fquared. See VAULT. 
‘The determining of thofe windows wa 
problem propoled to the great mathen 
hicia 


Plate CCLXNIY. 
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¢icians in Europe, particularly the cul- 

tivators of the new calculus differentialis 

in the Aéta Eruditorum Lipfie, by Sig. 

Viviani, under the fidtitious name of 

A. -D. pio lifci pufillo geometra, which 

‘was the anagram of poltermo Galilzi 

difcipulo. 

It was folved by feveral perfons, particu- 

larly Mr. Leibnitz, the very day he faw 

it: and he gave it in the Leipfic a&s in 

an infinity of manners; as alfo did M. 

Bernouilli, the marquis de |’Hofpital, 

Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 

TETANUS, in medicine, isa convulfive 
motion that makes any part rigid and 
inflexible. See CONVULSION. 

TETBURY, a market. town, fixteen miles 
fouth of Gloucefter. 

TETHYS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fith of the order of the zoophytz, the 
body of which is formed as it were of 
two lips of an oblong cartilaginous body ; 
between them there are four tentacula, 
which have the form of ears, and two 
perforations in moft fpecies near the ten- 
tacula, 

TETICACO, a great lake of Peru, more 
than two hundred miles in circumfe- 
rence; the towns fituated on this lake 
are efteemed the moft delightful in all 
South America, 

TETRACERA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-tetragynia ‘clafs of plants, 
without any flower petal: the fruit is 
compofed of four oval capfules, formed 
each of a fingle valve, opening by a fu- 
ture in the upper part, and containing 
only one cell, with numerous, roundifh, 
and covered feeds. 

TETRACHORD, in the antient mufic, a 
concord confitting of four degrees or in- 
terveis, and four terms or founds; called 
alfo by the antients diateffaron, and by 
usaiourth. See INTERVAL, DiaGRamM, 
DiaressaROn, and FourTH. 

This interval had the name tetrachord 
giver it, with refpeét to the lyre and its 
chords or ftrings. 

TETRADECARHOMBIS, in_ natural 

hiftory, the name of a genus of foffils, 

of the clafs of the felenite, expreffing a 

rhomboidal body, confifting of fourteen 

planes. See the article SELENITA. 

The charaéters of this genus are, that 

the bodies of it are exaétly of the fame 

form with the common (elenite ; but 

that in thefe each of the end-planes is 

divided into two, and there are, by this 

meam, eight of thefe planes inftead of 

four. -Of this genus there are only three 
Vou. TY, * 
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known fpecies. rx. A thin, pellucid one, 
with tranfverfe filaments, which is free 
quent in the clay- pits of Northampton- 
thire, and fome other counties. 2. A 
dull, thicker kind, with very flender, 
tran{verfe filaments: this isa very rare 
Species, and found, as far as is yet known, 
only in Leicefterfhire in the yellow brick- 
clay, and at fmall depths, And, 3. A 
large fcaly kind, confiderably long, and 
of a very rough furface: this is found 
in Yorkfhire, and that fometimes loofe, 
on the fides of the hills, but more fre-+ 
quently buried in the ftrata of clay, 


TETRADIAPASON, a mufical chord, 


otherwife called a quadruple diapafon, or 
eighth. See the article Diapason. 


TETRADITAZ, a name given to feveral 


different fects of heretics. The fabbathi- ~ 
ans were called tetraditz, from their keep~ 
ing Eafter-day on the fourth day, or on 
Wednefday, The manichees, and others 
who admitted of a quaternity inftead of 
a trinity in the Godhead, were alfo called 
tetradite. The followers of Petrus Ful- 
lenfis bad the fame appellation, by reae 
fon of the addition they made to the tri- 
fagion, to fupport an error they held, 
that in our faviour’s paffion it was not 
any particular perfon of the Godhead 
that fuffered, but the whole deity. 


TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, a clafs 


of plants, whofe flowers have four of their 
ftamina of more efficacy than the reft : 
thefe are always known by having the four 
efficacious ftamina longer than the reft. 
The tetradynamia of Linnzus: include 
thofe called by Tournefort cruciformes, | 
and by Ray, filiquo%, and filiculofe. 
The general charaéters of which are 
thefe: the perianthium is of am oblong 
figure, and is compofed of four leaves, 
which are oval, oblong, hollow, obtufe, 
and converging toward one another, and 
are gibbous at the bafe; thefe all fall off 
with the flower, and ftand in pairs; the 
oppofite ones being always equal in 
length, this cup is properly the necta- 
rium of the plant, and it is on this occae 
fion that it is gibbous at the bafe. The 
flower is of that kind, called by Tourne- 
fort, cruciform ; it confilts of four equal 
petals, which have ungues of the length 
of the cup, ereét, and flat; the tals 
are broad at the top, and obtufe, and 
fcarce touch one another at the fides ; 
and the infertion of the petals and of the 
ftamina is in the fame place. ei ae 
The ftamina are fix (ubulated ere& fila- 
ments, the two oppofite ones are of the 
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length of the cup, the other four are 
fomething longer, and are of a lefs length 
however than the petals. The antherz 
are oblong and pointed, thick at the bafe 
and ereét; with apices bending fideways. 
‘The neétariferous gland in the different 
genera of this clafs, is differently fituated, 
Tt ufually, however, is found near the 
ftamina, and molt frequently of all is 
affixed to fome fhort filaments, and ftands 
near their bafe. “wo of the ftamina are 
often curved, that they may not prefs 
upon this gland ; and it is often owing 
to this, that two are shorter than the reft. 
The germen of the piftil is placed above 
the receptacle, -and is every day in its 
growth raifed higher and higher. The 
ftyle is fometimes wanting, but in fuch 
plants as. have it, it is of the length of 
the longer ftamina. ‘The ftigma is al- 
ways obtufe. 

The fruit or capfule is always a bivalve 
pod, which often contains two cells; this, 
when ripe, opens by fplitting from the 
apex to the bale, and it has always a little 
membranous fubftance ferving within as 
a‘feptem, when the pod is bilocular; 
this ftands out beyond the apex, and is 
the rudiments of what was before the 
ftyle. The feeds are roundifh, and the 
pod ufually narrow and oblong. 

“This isa very natural clafs of plants, 
and has been received as fuch under what- 
ever name by all the fyftematical writers 

_ gn botany: and the plants contained un- 

. der it are generally fuppofed to be all an- 
tifcorbutics. 

Tt is naturally fubdivided into two feries 
the one containing thie filiculofe plants, 
and the other the filiquofe : the firit have 
a fhort ped, the others a long and flender 
one: the firft pods ufually have more of 
the remains of the flyle than the others. 

TETRAEDRON, or TeTRAHEDRON, in 
geometry, one of the five regular or pla- 
tonic bodies or folids, comprehended un- 
der four equilateral and equal triangles. 

See plate CCLXXV. fig. 3. 


It: is demonitrated by _ mathematicians, | 


that the {quare of the fide of a tetraedron 


-. is to the fquare of the diameter of a: 


fphere, wherein it may be inferibed, in a 
fubfequialteral ratio: whence it follows, 
that the fide of a tetraedron is to the dia- 
_ meter of a {phere it is inferibedin, as Y2 
to the ./ 3, confequently they are in- 
commenfurable, 
TETRAGON, in geometry, a general 
name for any fourfided figure, as a fquare, 
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parallelogram, rhombus, ‘or ‘trapezium. 
See PARALLELOGRAM, @¢, 

TETRAGON, in aftrology, an afpe& of 
two planets with regard to the earth, 
more ufually called quartile, See the 
article QUARTILE, 

TETRAGONIA, in botany, a genus of 
the icofandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, 
without any corolla: the fruit is a cori- 
aceous cruft, formed into a fort of fquare 
figure by four longitudinal ale, and con. 
tains a fingle offeous feed with four cells. 

TETRAGONOTHECA, in botany, a 
genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia-fuper- 
flua clafs of plants, with a compound ra- 
diated flower, a paleaceous receptacle, 
and no down to the feeds. 

TETRAGONIAS, a name given to a 
meteor, whofe head is of a quadrangular 
figure, and its tail or train long, thick, 
and uniform, 

TETRAGONISM, in geometry, a term 
ufed by fome for the quadrature of a 
circle. 

TRTRAGONUS, in anatomy, a mufcle 
otherwife called quadratus genz, See 
the article QUADRATUS. 

TETRAGRAMMATON, a denomina- | 
tion given by the Greeks to the hebrew] 
name of God, Jehovah, becaufe confit. 
ing of four letters. 

TETRAMETER, in antient poetry, an] 
iambic verfe, confifting of four meafures, 
or eight feet. ‘This kind of verfe is only 

found in the comic poets, as Terence, 

&c, See the article lamBic. | 

TETRANDRIA, in the Linnean fyfte 
of botany, a clafs of plants, the fourth in 
order; comprehending all fuch plants a 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with fou 
ftamina, or male-parts, in each. See th 
article BOTANY, 4 

TETRAQ, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the galline, di 
ftinguifhed by having the part of thi 
forehead over the eyes naked and pay 
pillote. 
This genus comprehends the urogallut 
major, or wood-cock; the urogallus mis 
“nor, or growle; the moor-cock, lagopus 
&c, See Urocaubus, &e, 

TETRAHEDRON, or TETRAEDRON 
See the article TETRAEDRON. 

TETRAPETALOUSG, in botany, an ep 
thet given to flowers that confit of fou 
fingle petala or leaves, placed around 1 
piftil. See the article Pistit, 

TETRAPHARMACUM, fignifies an 
remedy confilting of four ingredients. — 

TETRA 


TEU 
YETRAPLA, in church hiftory, a bible 
difpofed by Origen under four coluinns, 
in each whereof was a different greek 
verfion, viz, that of Aquila, that of 
Symmachus, that of the Seventy, and 
that of Theodotion, See BiBiE. 

TETRAPTERA, in ‘the hiftory of in- 
fe&ts, a name given to that order of in- 
fe&ts, which have four wings. See the 
article INSECT, 

The infeéts of this order are very nume- 
rous, and have certain evident diftinc- 
tions in the ftruéture of their wings, and 
are thence arranged under five claffes ; 
viz. the coleoptera, fcleroptera, neurop- 
tera, lepidoptera, and hyrnenoptera, See 

_ the article CoLeOpTrerRa, &c. 

TETRAPTOTE, tetraptoton, in gram- 
mar, a name given to fuch defective 
nouns as have only four cafes; fuch are 
wicis, pecudis, fordis, &c. as being de- 
prived of the nominative and vocative 
fingular. 

TETRAPYRAMIDIA, in natural hi- 
ftory, the name of a genus of fpars, in- 
fluenced in their fhape by an admixture 
of particles of tin, and found in form of 
broad-botiomed pyramids of four fides, 
See the article Spar. 

Of this genus there is only one known 

fpecies, which is ufually of a brownifh 

colour, and found in Saxony, as alfo in 

Devonfhire, Cornwa!l, and other coun- 
_ ties of England, where there is tin. 

‘TETRARCH, tetrarcha, a prince who 
holds and governs a fourth part of a king- 
dom. Such originally was the import of 
the title tetrarch; but it was afterwards 
applied to any petty king or fovereign, 
and became fynonymous with ethnarch. 

TETRASTICH, .a ftanza, epigram or 
poem, confifting of four verfes. 

TETRASTYLE, in the antient architece 
ture, a building, and particularly a tem- 
ple, with four columns in its front. 

TETRASYLLABICAL, a word confift- 
ing of four fyllables. 

TETRATONON, in mvficy a name 
whereby the fuperfluous fifth is fome- 

_ times, called, as containing four tones. 

TETUAN, a town of the empire of Mo- 
rocce, fituated about eight miles from the 

_ bay of that name, juft within the {traits 
of Gibraltar: weft long. 6° 35’, north 

oy aa? eh, 

TEUCRIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
-didyaamia-gymnofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof is ringent, and form- 
ed ofa fingle petal : the tube is cylindric 
_ and thort, and terminates in an incur- 
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vated opening: the lower lip is divided 
into three fegments; the lateral ones are 
of the figure of the upper lip, and fomes 
what ereét; the middle one is» much 
larger and routided; there is no peri= 
carpium; the feeds are four, roundifh, 
and lodged in the bafe of the cup, 

This genus comprehends the germander, 
polium, fcordium, @¢, This plant haw 
the credit of being a great fudorific and 
alexipharmic, It is prefcribed in ma- 
lignant and peftilential fevers, and in 
the plague itfelf, as alfo in obftruétions 
of the liver and fpleen; it is {aid to de. | 
ftroy worms externally ; it cleanfés ul- 
cers, and is applied by way of cataplafm 
to mitigate pain; it is at prefent chiefly 
uled in the fhops as an ingredient in the 
confestio Fracaftorii. 

TEUTONIC, fomething belonging to the 
Teutons, an antient people of Germany, 
inhabiting chiefly along the coats of the 
German ocean: thus, the teutonic lane 
guage is the antient language of Gere 
many, which is ranked among the mo- 
ther tongues, The teutonic is now called 
the German or Dutch, and is diftinguith. 
ed into upper and lower. The upper 
has two notable diale&ts, viz. 1. The 
Scandian, Danifh, or perhaps Gothic ; to 
which belong the languages fpoken in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ices 
land. 2. The Saxon, to which belong 
the feveral languages of the Englith, 
Scots, Frifian, and thofe on the north of _ 
the Elbe. To the lower belong the Low 
Dutch, Flemith, &@¢. {poken through the 
Netherlands, &c. ; 

TEvuTONICc ORDER, a military order of 
knights, eftablifhed towards the clofe of 
the twelfth century, and thus called as 
confifting chiefly of Germans or Teutonse 
The origin, @c. of the teutonic order is 
faid to be this. The Chriftians, under 
Guy of Lufignan, laying fiege to Acre, 
or Acon, a city of Syria, on the borders 
of the Holy Land, fome Germans cf Bre- 
men and Lubec, touched with compaffion 
for the fick and wounded of the army, 
who wanted common neceflaries, fet on 
foot a kind of hofpital under a tent, 
which they made of a thip’s fail, and here 
betock themfelves to a charitable atten- 
dance on them, This ftarted a thought 
of eftablifhing a third military order, in 
imitation of the templars and hofpitallers. 
The defign was approved of by the pa- 
triarch of Jerufalem, the archbifhops and 
bifhops of the neighbouring places, the 
king of Jerufalem, the mafters of the 
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temple and hofpital, and the german 

lords and prelates then in the Holy Land, 

nd pope Calixtus III, confirmed it by 
his bull, and the new order was called 
the order of teutonic knights of the houfe 
of St. Mary at Jerufalem, The pope 
granted them all the privileges of the 
templars and hofpitalers of St. John, 
excepting that they were to be fubject to 
the patriarchs and other prelates, and that 
they fhould pay tythe of what they pof- 

{effed. Others relate, that the teutonic 

order was eftablifhed at Jerufalem, before 

the city of Acre was befieged. The of- 
ficers of the teutonic order, while in its 

{plendor, were the grand mafter, who 

refided at Marienburg; under him were 

the grand commander; the grand mar- 
fhal, who had his refidence at Koningf- 
berg; the grand hofpitaler, who refided 
at Elbing; the draper, who took care to 
furnifh the habits; the treafurer, who 
lived at the court of the grand matter, 

@nd feveral commanders, as thofe of 

‘Thorne, Culme, Brandenburg, Koning(- 

berg, Elbing, @c. They bad alfo their 

commanders of particular caftles and for- 
treffes, advocates, proveditors, intendants 
of mills, provifions, @c, This order is 
now little more than the fhadow of what 
it formerly was, having only three or 
four commanderies, fcarce fufficient for 
the ordinary fubfiftence of the grand maf- 

_ ter and his knights, 

TEWKSBURY, a borough-town of Glo- 
cefterthire, fituated on the river Severn, 
ten miles north of Glocetter. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

TEXEL, an ifland of Holland, fituated at 
the entrance of the Zuyder-fea, parted 
from the continent cf Holland by a nar- 
row channel, through which moft flips 
bound to Amfterdam pafs, 

TEXT, arelative term, contradiftinguihh- 
ed to glo’s or commentary, and fignify- 
ing an original difcourfe exclufive of any 
mote or interpretation. This word is 
particularly ufed for a certain paffage of 
{cripture, chofen by a preacher to be the 
fubye& of his fermon. 

A text-book, in feveral univerfities, is a 
elaffic author written very wide by the 
ftudents, to give room for an interpreta- 
tion diétated by the matter or regent to 
be inferted in the interlines. ‘The Spa- 
niards give the name of text to a kind of 
Jittle poem or fet of verfes placed at the 
head of a glofs, and making the fubjeét 
thereof, each verfe being explained one 
atier ancther in the courfe of the glols. 
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TEXTUARIES, textuarii,, a mame givers 


TEXTURE, fextura, properly denotes the 


TEYN, a town of Bohemia, fituated fifty 


THALAM zerwvorum opticorum, in ana- | 


THALIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


THALICTRUM, comMMon MEADOW 


THA 
Text, in antient law-authors, is appre- 


priated to the book of the four gofpels 
by way of eminence, 


the fe&t of the caraites among the Jews. 
See the article CARAITES, 


arrangement and cohefion of feveral flen- 
der bodies or threads interwoven or en- 
tangled among each other, as iin the webs 
of {piders, or in cloths, ftuffs, &c. 
Texture is alfo ufed in fpeaking of any 
union or conftituent particles of a con-~ 
crete body, whether by weaving, hook- 
ing, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, 
intruding, compreffing, attraéting, or any 
other way, In which fenfe we fay a 
clofe compact texture, a lax porous tex 
ture, a regular or irregular texture, &e, 
A. great deal depends on the texture of 
the component parts of a body ; hence 
moft of its particular properties, its {pe- 
cific gravity, colour, &c, 


miles fouth-weft of Prague, 


tomy, two oblong prominences of the Ja- | 
teral ventricles of the brain, medullary 
without, but a little cineritious within, 
being thus called becaufe the optic nerves 
rife out of them. 


the charaéters of which are not perfectly 
afcertained : the calyx is an ovato-fubu- 
Jated univalve fpatha; the corolla con- 
filts of five ovato-oblong petals, hollowed 
and undulated at the edge; the two 
neare(ft the {patha are {mall and involute, 
the others are nearly equal, erect, and 
concave; the germen is oval : the fruit 
is an oval unilocular berry: the feed is 
fingle, offeous, and bilocular; the nu- 
cleus is flender, 


RUE, in botany, a genus of the polyan- 
dria-polygynia clafs of plants, the corol- 
la whereof confifts of four roundifh, hol- 
low, obtufe, deciduous petals. The 
fruit confilts of a carinated, fulcated bark, 
containing only one cell: the feed is” 
fingle and oblong. 
This plant is an excellent aperient and 
ftrengthener of the inteftines, like rhu~ 
barb ; but the dofe ought to be triple that 
of rhubarb. It is commonly {aid to purge 
bile: the flowers are effectual in pitting 
of blood, the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male diforders; externally they are of 
fervice in the fcabies, all cutaneous dif- 
eafes, wounds and ulcers. 
THAMES, | 


may 


A 
HAMES, a great navigable river of Eng- 
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itch, and the like cutaneous difordere, 


land, compofed chiefly of the river Ifis TCHAUMATURGUS, a worker of mira- 


and Tthame, of which the Ifis is much the 
Jargett .and runs the longeft courfe, rifing 
on the: confines of Glocefterfhire. At 
Lechlade it becomes navigable, from 
whence: it continues its courfe north-eaft to 
Oxfordl, where it receives the Charwell : 
from O)xford it runs fouth-eaft to Abing- 
ton, amd fo to Dorchefter, where it re- 
ceives tlhe Thame, and continues it courfe 
fouth-e:aft to Windfor, and thence runs 
eaft to London, and continues the fame 
courfe to the fea, receiving the river 
Medway fiear the mouth of it. The 
‘Thame is but a fmall river, which rifing 
near Tring in Hertfordhhire, croffes the 
county of Bucks, and falls into the Ifis 
at Dorchefter. 


THANE, or THAIN, thanus, a name of 


an antient dignity among the Englify and 
Scots, or Anglo Saxons, Skene makes 
thane ito be a dignity equal to the fon 
of an earl. Camden will have it, that 
thanes were only dignified by the offices 
they bore. ‘There were two kinds or 
orders of thanes, the king’s thanes, and 
the ordinary thanes: the firft were thofe 
who attended the king in his courts, 
and who held Jands immediately of the 
king. The ordinary thanes, or the thani 
minores, were the lords of the manors, 
who had particular jurifdiétion within 
their limits, and over their own tenants ; 


 thefe changed their names for that of 


barons, and hence their courts are called 
courts-baron to this day, 


THANE-LANDS, were lands granted by 


charters of our antient kings, to their 
thanes, with all immunities, except the 
threefold neceflity of expedition, repair 
of caftles, and mending bridges. 


THANET, a little ifland of eaft Kent, 


formed by the branches of the Stour and 
the fea. 


THAPSIA, DEADLY CARROT, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
clafs of plants, the general corolla where- 
of is uniform: ‘he fingle flowers confit 
each of five crooked, lanceolated petals: 
the fruit is naked, oblong, furrounded 
longitudinally with a membrane, and fe- 
. into two parts: the feeds are two, 
arge, oblong, and convex, pointed at 
eachend, and having on each fide a plane 
margin, large and undivided, which is 
emarginated at top and bottom. 

This plant is ufed to provoke the men- 
fes, sand other evacuations, and exter- 
nally it is ufed in ointments for the 


THEA, TEa, in botany. 
THEATINES, a religious order in the 


cles, an appellation which the romanifts 
give to feveral of their faints eminent 
for the number and greatnefs of their 
miracles. 


THAWING, the refolution of ice into 


its former fluid ftate, by the warmth of 
the air, @c, See FREEZING. — 

Boerhaave obferves, that if a fudden thaw 
takes place after a long fharp froft, which 
has bound up the rivers, and penetrated 
the earth’s furface to a confiderable depth, 
it is, ufually, quickly fucceeded by a mul- 
titude of clouds and uncommon heats, 
and then by thunder and lightening. 
The reafon is, that the fat vapours and 
exhalations raifed by the fubterraneous 
heat, have long remained imprifoned un- 
der that covering of the earth, as appears 
hence, that if the ice of a ditch be broke 
in the middle of a fevere froft, it pre 


fently emits warm vapours, and this the | 


more plentifully, as well as the hotter, by 
how much the froft is harder and the ice 
thicker. As foon, therefore, as the ex- 


terior frozen turf of earth is foftened by | 


warmth, the pent-up .vapours immedi- 
ately efcape through all the paffages they 
can find, and mounting on high, form 
clouds, which being driven about, and 
fometimes illumined by the fun, produce 
fach effets. Hence thefe violent thun- 
ders in Mufcovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
after a thaw. 


THAXTED, a market-town of Effex, 


fituated 18 miles north of Chelmsford, 
See TEA. 


romifh church, fo called from their prin- 
cipal founder John Peter Caraffa, then 
bifhop of Theate, or Chiete, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and afterwards pope, 
under the name of Paul LV. The names 
of the other founders were Gaetan, Boni- 
face, and Configlieri. Thefe four pi- 
ous men defiring to reform the ecclefiafti- 
cal ftate, laid the foundation of an order 
of regular clerks at Rome, in the year 
1524. Pope Clement VII. approved the 
inftitute, and permitted the brethren to 
make the three religious vows, to elect a 
fuperior every three years, and to draw 
up ftatutes for the regulation of the or- 
der, They firft endeavoured, by their 
example, to revive among the clergy the 
poverty of the apoftles and firft dilciples 
of our Saviour, and were the firft who 
affumed the title of regular clerks, 


THEATRE, ¢earpo, in antiquity, a ie 
ic 


ee 
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THE 


lie edifice for the exhibiting of {cenic fpece THEFTBOTE, the receiving a man’s goods 


tacles, or fhews, to the people; compre- 
hehding not only the eminence on which 
the actors appeared, and the action paffed, 
but alfo the whole area of the place, com- 
mon to the actors and fpeétators. 

The Romans borrowed the form of their 
theatres from thofe of the Greeks, which 
were generally built in the fhape of a 
femi-circle, encompaffed with porticos, 
and furnifhed with feats of ftone, difpofed 
in femi-circles, rifing gradually one above 
another. 

The principal parts of the antient thea- 
tres were the fcena, profcenium, orche- 
ftra, and area. See the articles ScENA, 
PROSCENIUM, &c, 

Among the moderns, theatre more pecu- 
liarly denotes the ftage, or place whereon 
the drama or play is exhibited; anfwer- 
ing to the profcenium of the antients. It 
is alfo ufed, in a more comprehenfive 
fenfe, for the whole play-hcufe. See the 
articles DRAMA, PLay, &c. 


THEATRE is alfo ufed in architeéture, 


chiefly among the Italians, for an affem- 
blage of feveral buildings, which, by a 
happy difpofition and elevation, repre- 
fents an agreeable fcene to the eye. 


Anatomical THEATRE, in a fchool of me- 


dicine and chirurgery, is a hall, with 
feveral rows of feats, difpofed in the cir- 
cumference of an amphitheatre; having 
a table bearing on a pivot, in the middle, 
for the diffection of bodies. 


THEBAID, thebais, a celebrated heroic 


poem of Statius, the fubje€t whereof is 
the civil war of Thebes, between the two 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices; or, 
Thebes taken by Thefeus. 

‘The thebaid is cenfured by the beft of 
critics, for a multiplicity of fables and 
actions; for too much heat and extrava- 
gance, and for going beyond the bounds 
of probability. 


THEBES, the name of an ancient city in 


upper Egypt, now in ruins; as alfo an 
antient city of Achaia, now a province 
of european Turky. 


THEFT, furtum, in law, an unlawful fe- 


Jonious taking away another man’s move- 
able and perfonal goods, againft the own- 
er’s will, with intent to ftead them, 

It is divided into theft or larceny, pro- 
perly fo called, and petit theft, or petit 
Jarceny ; the former whereof is of goods 
above the value of 12d. and is deemed 
felony ; the other, which is of goods un- 


_ der that value, is not felony. See the 


articles FELONY and LARCENY, 


THEISM, or Detsm. See Detsm, 
THELIGONUM, in botany, a genus o 


THELONIUM, in law-books, is ufed te 


THEME, in matters of education, denote 


THEME, among aftrologers, denotes th 


THENAR, in anatomy, the abduétor 


THEOBROMA, the CHOCOLATE-NU , 


again from a thief, or other amends, b 
way of compofition, and to prevent pro: 
fecution, that the felon may efcape un- 
punifhed ; the punifhment whereof i 
imprifonment, but not the lofs of lif 
or member. 


the monoecia-polyandria clafs of plants 
having nocorolla: the calyx is bifid, and 
val fingle: the fruit is a coriaceou 
capfule, containing only a fingle cell, ang 
in it one globofe feed, 


denote any kind of toll: hence, citizen 
and other perfons who have a right toh 
free from toll, may have a writ called 
breve effendi quieti de thelonio. 


the fubjeét of an exercife, for young ftu: 
dents to write or compofe on. 


figure reprefenting the ftate of the heaven] 
for any time required; that is, the place 
of the ftars and planets for that time 
See the article HOROSCOPE, 


mufcle of the thumb: it has its origi 
in the tranfverfe ligament that joins th 
bones of the carpus, and its terminatio} 
in the firft and fecond phalanx: the tw 
fefamoide bones of the thumb are vfuall 
found lodged in the tendon of this mufcl 
The abduétor-mulcle of the great toe 
likewife called thenar, has its origin fro 
the internal fide of the caleaneum, ar 
the os naviculares and its termination @ 
the internal fide of the great toe, befi 
the internal fefamoide bone. 


TREE, in botany, a genus of the polya 
delphia-pentandria clafs of plants, t 
corolla of which confifts of five erect 
patent petals, each of them armed with 
bifid feta: the neétarium is of a campi 
nulated figure, and ere&to-patent: t 
fruit is a woody cortex, of an uneq 
furface, with five ridges, and has feet 
lodged in five feriefes within it: thefe a 
numerous, flefhy, nearly ofan oval figur 
and ferve to make chocolate, See tl 
article CHOCOLATE. ; 
This genus comprehends the cacao 

Tournefort, and the guazuma of Plumi 
the former of which has a quadrangulg 
pod, lengthened at each extremity ; af 
the latter, a globofe fruit, covered wil 
tubercles, and its rind perforated in 
magner of a fieve, See reer’ : 
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HEOCRACY, Gcoxcaréa,, jin matters of 


mediate dire&tion of God alone: fuch 
was the antient government of the Jews, 
before the time of Saul. 

HEODOLITE, a mathematical inftru- 
ment much ufed in furweying, for the 
taking of angles, diftances, &c, 

It is made varioufly, fevewa! perfons hav- 
ing their feveral ways oif contriving it, 
each more fimple and portable, more ac- 
curate and expeditious than others. The 
common one confifts of a brals-circle 
about a foot diameter, cut in the form 
reprefented in plate CCLXXV. fig. 1. 
n° 1, having its limb divided into 360 
degrees, and each degree fubdivided, ei- 
ther diagonally, or otherwife, into mi- 
nutes, 

Underneath, at ¢c, are fixed two little pil- 
lars 64 (ibid. n° 2.) which fupport an 
axis, whereupon is fixed a telefcope con- 
fitting of two glaffes, in a fquare brafs- 
tube, for the viewing of remote objects. 
On the center of the circle moves the in- 
dex C, which is a circular plate, having 
a compafs in the middle whofe meridian 
line anfwers to the fiducial line aa: at 
b b, are fixed two pillars to fupport an 
axis which bears « telefcope like the for- 
mer, whole line of collimation anfwers 
to the fiducial line aa. Ateachend of 
either telefcope, is fixed a plain fight for 
the viewing nearer objects. 

The ends of the index a @ are cut circu- 
larly, to fit the divifions of the limb B ; 
and when that limb is diagonally divid- 
ed, the fiducial line, at one end of the in- 
dex, thews the degrees and minutes upon 
the limb. The whole inftrument is 
mounted with a ball and focket, upon a 
three-legged ttaff, 

Mot theodolites have no telefcopes, but 
only four plain fights, two of them faften- 
ed on the limb, and two on the ends of 
the:index.- 

Mr, Siffon’s improved theodolite being 
one of the beft of thefe imftruments, we 
fhall here give its defcription, ibid. n° 3. 
The three ftaves, whereby it is fupported, 
ferew into bell-metal joints by bra(s- 
ferrils at top, which are moveable between 
brafs-pillars fixed in a ftromg brafs-plate ; 
in which, round the ceniter, ‘is fixed a 
focket with a ball moveable in it, and 
upon which the four {crews prefs that fet 
the limb horizontal. Next above is fuch 
another plate, through which the faid 
{crews pals, and on which round the ¢en- 
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government, a ftate govermed by the im-_ 
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ter is fixed a fruftum of a cone of bell- 
metal, whofe axis, being conneéted with 
the center ofthe.ball, is always perpen- 
dicular to'the limb, by means of a coni- 
cal brafs ferril fitted to it, whereon is 
fixed the compafs-box, and on it the 
limb, which is a ftrong bell-metal ring, 
whereon are moveable three brafs indexes, 
in whofe plate. are fixed four bra(s- pillars, 
that joining at top, hold the center-pin 
of the bell-metal double fextant, whofe 
double index is fixed in the center of the 
fame plate. Within the double fextant 
is fixed the fpirit-level, and over it the 
telefcope. See the article LEVEL. 

The compafs-box is graved with two 
diamonds for north and fouth, and with 
20 degrees on both fides of each, that 
the needle may be fet to the variation, and 
its error alfo known, 

The limb has two fleur-de-luces againft 
the diamonds in the box, and is curioufly 
divided into whole degrees, and number- 
ed to the left hand at every 10° to twite 
180%, having threeindexes (with Nonius’s 
divifions on each for the decimals of a 
degree) that are moved by a pinion fixed 
below one of them without moving the 
limb, and in another is a {crew and 
{pring under, to fix it to any part of the. 
limb: it has alfo divifions numbered for 
taking the quarter girt in round timber ; 
to which a fhorter index is ufed, having 
Nonius’s divifions for the decimals of an 
inch; but an abatement muft be made 
for the bark, if not taken off. SeeRULE, 
The double (extant is divided-on one fide 
from under its center (when the fpirit. 
tube and telefcope are level) to above © 
60 degrees each way, and numbered at 
10, 20, &c. And the double index 
(through which itis moveable) fhews on 
the fame fide the degree and decimal of 
any altitude, or depreffion to that extent, 
by Nonius’s divifions; on the other fide 
are divifions numbered for taking the up- 
right height of timber, &c, in feet, when 
diftant ten feet, which at 20 muft be 
doubled, and at 30 trebled ; and alfo the 
quantities for reducing hypothenufal lines 
to horizontal: it is moveable by-a pinion 
fixed in the double index, See the article 
SURVEYING. BS 
The telefcope is a little fhorter than the 
diameter of the limb, that a fall may nog 
hurt it; yet it will magnify as much, 
and thew a diftin&t objeét as perfeét, as 
moft of treble its length : in its focus are 
very fine crofs wires, whofe interfeQion 
is 
s 


FF E 
3s in the plane of the double fextant, and 
this was a whole circle, and turned in a 
" Jathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right- 
angles tothe limb; fo that whenever the 
limb is fet horizontal (which is readily 
done by making the fpirit-tube level over 
two fcrews, and the like over the other 
two) the double fextant and telefcope are 
moveable in a vertical plane, and then 
every angle taken on the limb (though 
the telefcope be never fo much elevated or 
depreffed) will be an angle in the plane 
of the horizon, and this is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary in the plotting an horizontal plane. 
See PLOTTING and TELESCOPE. 

The ufe of the theodolite is abundantly 
fhewn in that of the graphometer, or 
semi-circle, which is only half a theodo- 
dite; and in that of the plain table, 
which is occafionally made to be ufed as 
a theodolite, Note, the index and com- 
pafs of a theodolite, likewife ferve for a 
circumferentor, and are ufedasfuch, See 
the articles GRAPHOMETER, PLAIN- 
TaBue, and CIRCUMFERENTOR. 
'THEOGONY, that branch of the heathen 
theology, which taught the genealogy of 
their gods. See the article Gop. 
THEOLOGIUM, in the antient theatre, 
a kind of little ftage, above that whereon 


the ordinary aétors appeared ; being the _ 


place where the machinery of the gods 
were difpofed ; whence the name. 


- THEOLOGY, or Divinity, a feience 


which inftruéts us in the knowledge of 
God, or divine things; or which has 
God, and the things he has revealed, for 
its obje&t. See the article Gop, 

Hence theology may be diftinguifhed into 
natural, which comprehends the know- 
ledge we have of God from his works, 
by the light of reafon alone ; and fyper- 
natural, which contains what we are 
taught concerning God in revelation. 
Theology is again diftinguifhed into po- 
fitive, moral, and fcholaftic. Pofitive 
theology is the knowledge of the holy 
fcriptures, and of the fignification there- 
ef, conformably to the opinions of the 
fathers and councils, without the affilt- 
ance of any argumentation. Some will 
have it, that this ought to be called ex- 
pofitive, rather than pofitive. Moral theo- 
logy, is that which teaches us the divene 
Jaws relating to our manners and aétions. 
— Scholaftic, or fchool theology, ‘is that 
which proceeds by reafoning 3 or that de~ 
rives the knowledge of teveral divine 
things from certain eltablithed principles 
Pe a 
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THEONVILLE, a city of Luxembur 


THEOPHRASTA, in botany, a gen 


THEORBA, TuiorsBa, or TrorBa, 


THEOREM, a {peculative propofition, de 


THE 


fituated on the river Mofelle: eaft lon 
6°, north lat. 49° 32’. 


of the pentandria-monogynia clais 
plants, with a monopetalous campan 
Jated petal, femi-quinquifid at the limb 
the fruit is a large, globofe, unilocula 
pave containing a great many roundi 
eeds. 


mufical inftrument made in form of 
large lute, except that it has two neck 
or juga, the fecond and longer where 
fuftains the four laft rows of chords whic 
are to give the deepeft founds, 


monitsating the properties of any fubje 
Theorems are either univerfal, which ex 
tend to any quantity, without reftri€tio 
univerfally ; as this, that the reétangle 
of the fum, and difference of any twa 
quantities, is equal to the difference o 
their (quares : or particular, which exten 
only to a particular quantity ; as this, i 
an equilateral right-lined triangle, eac 
of the angles is 60 degrees. 
Theorems are again diftinguifhed ing 
negative, local, plane, and folid. 
A negative theorem is that which ex. 
preffes the impoflibility of any affertion 
as that the fum of two biquadrate num- 
bers cannot make a fquare number, 
Jocal theorem is that’ which relates to a 
fuiface; as, that the triangles of the 
fame bafe and altitude are equal. A plang 
theorem is that which either relates to 
reGlilinear (urface, or to one ea 
by the circumference of a circle; as that 
allangles in the fame fegment of a circle 
are equal. And a folid theorem is that 
which confiders a {pace terminated by a 
folid line; that is by any of the three 
conic feétions, e gr. this: that if a 
right lines cut two afymptotic parabola’s, 
its two parts terminated by them fhall be 
equal, | 


Reciprocal THEOREM, is one whofe con- 


verfe is true; as that, if a triangle have 
two equal fides, it mult have two equal 
angles; the converfe of which is likewife 
thue, that, if it have two equal angles, 
it mutt have two equal fides. 


THEORETIC, or THEORETICAL, fome- 


thing relating to theory, or that termi- 
nates in fpeculation. See THEORY, 
Hence theoretical aftronomy is that part 
of aftronomy, which accounts for the 
various phenomena of .thé ftare-and 
planets. See STAR and PLANET. 
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THEORY, in general, demtes any doc- 
trine which terminates n fpeculation 
alone, without confidering the praétical 
ufes and application theref. Thus the 
theory of chemiftry, for inftance, con- 
tains all the general trutis which the 
particular experiments of chemifts have 
hitherto demonftrated. Thefe are, on 
this occafion, to be taken far granted, and 
the whole body of fuch trths makes the 
univerfal theory of chyniltry, for che- 
miftry is no {cience formed a priorz; it is 
no produdtion of the hunan mind, or 
raifed by reafoning, but clleéted a pa/- 
teriori from experiments : it took its rife 
from various operations cafually made, 
and obferving thofe that fad one and the 
fame uniform tendency, without any ex- 
pectation of what folloved ; and was 
only reduced into an ait, by colleéting 
and comparing the effeds of fuch un- 
certain experiments, and noting the ten- 
dency thereof: fo far thm as a number 
of- experiments agree to eftablifh any 
unqueftionable truth; fe far they may 
be confidering as conftituting the theory 
of chemiftry. See CHEMISTRY. 
Such a theory is neceffary to be premifed 
to every art; and fomehing equivalent 
to this is pra@ifed by every artifan, in 
teaching his difciple how. to proceed or- 
derly in the exercife of his art; and ac- 
cordingly it would be impoffible to teach 
the praétice of chymiftry to advantage, 
without having firft given fome fuch 
theory. Thus it would be to little pur- 
pofe, to give a novicea parcel of rofe- 
mary, for inftance, and bid him, with- 
outany addition, diftila water from it, 
which fhould contain the natural tafte 
and odour of the plant; unlefs he knew 
before-hand this general truth, that 
plats, expofed to a gentle heat, like 
- that of the fummer’s fun, do exhé 
ther moft fubtle and volatile parts, which, 
being collected and condenied by means 
of proper veflels, appear in form of 
waer, and are the thing required, 
THERAPEUTZE, a term applied to 
thife who are wholly employed in the 
fewice of religion. - This genera] term 
ha been applied to particular fects of 
‘mm, concerning whom there have been 
grat difputes among the learned, 
It is generally fuppofed that St. Mark 
efablithed a particular *fociety of chrifti- 
ais about Alexandria, of whom Philo 
gves an account, and calls them The- 
rpeute. He {peaks of thcm as a par 


tiular fect, retired from the world, who — 


Vou, IV. 
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fpent their time in reading the writings 
of antient authors, in finging hymns and 
fongs compofed by fome of their dwn | 
fect, and in dancing together the whole 
night. Scaliger maintains, they were 
Effene Jews; but Valefius rejeéts this _ 
opinion of Scaliger, 1, Becaufe Philo 
nevercalls them Effenes. 2. Becaufe there 
were no Effenes but.in the holy land; 
whereas the Therapeutze were {pread 
through Greece, and all the barbarous 


— 


nations, 3. Becaufe Jofephus, who gives 
a very ample account of the Effenes, docs. mh 
not fay one word of the, Therapeute,. 
THERAPEUTICE, TueraPeutics, , 
that part of medicine which acquaintsus 
with the rules that are to be obferved, and 
the medicines to be employed inthe cure 


of difeafes. See the article DISBASE. 
THERAPHIM, or TerapuiM, certain 
images, or fuperftitious figures mention« 
ed in {cripture.. Some jewifh writers 
tell us, the theraphim were effigies of hu- 
man heads, placed in niches, and cone 
fulted as oracles. Orhers fay, they were — 
talifmans, or figures of metal, caft and 
engraved under certain afpeéts of the 
planets ; to which they afcribed extraor- 
dinary effeé&ts. All the eaftern people are 
much addi&ed to this fuperftiion; and 
the Perfians ftill call them telefin, aname 
nearly approaching to theraphim. 
The learned Spencer makes the word — 
theraphim to be the fame as feraphim, by 
change of the S into T: whence it fol- 
lows, that thefe images were reprefen- 
tations of thefe angels called feraphim. 
M. Jurien fuppofes them to have been a © 
fort of dii penates, or houfhold gods.. » 
THERIACA, ANDROMACHI, a com- 


pound medicine, made in the-form of a8. : 


an electuary, the ingredients of which, — 
according to the college of London phy- 


ficians, are as follows: Take of the 


troches of fquills, half a pound; long — 


pepper, opium ftrained, dried: vipers, Rh: 
of each three ounces; cinnamon, balfam 


of Gilead, or in its ftead exprefledoil 
of nutmeg, of each two ounces; agaric, 
the root of florentine orrice, water ger~ 
mander, red rofts, feeds of navew, exe 
traét of liquorice, ofeach an ounce and 
a half; {pikenard, faffron, amomum, 
myrrh, coftus, or in its ftead zedoary, * 
camel's hay, of eachan ounce; the root. 
of cinquefoil, rhubarb, ginger, indian | 
leaf, or in its ftead mace, 
dittany of Crete, of hore-hound, and _ 
~ of calamint, french lavender, black peppers) 
feeds of. macedonian parfley, olibanum, 
igi chio 
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chio turpentine, root of wild valerian, 
of each fix drams; gentian root, celtic- 
nard, fpignel, leaves of poley-mountain, 
of St. John’s wort, of ground pine, tops 


of creeping germander, with the- feed, 
‘the fruit of the balfam-tree, or in its 


 ftead cubebs, anifeed, the leffer carda- 


mom feeds hufked, feeds of bifhop’s 
weed, of hartwort, of treacle muftard, 
or mithridate muftard, juice of the rape 
of ciftus, acacia, or in its ftead japan 


' earth, gum arabic, florax ftrained, fa- 


gapenum ftrained, Jemnian earth, or 
in its ftead bole armenic or french 
bole, green vitriol calcined, of each half 
an ounce; root of creeping hirthwort, 
or in its ftead of the long birthwort, 
tops of the leffer centaury, feeds of the 
carrot of Crete, opopanax, galbanum 
ftrained, ruffia caftor, jew’s pitch, or in 


_ its ftead, white amber prepared, root of 


the fweet flag, of each two drams ; of 
clarified honey, thrice the weight of all 
the reft. The ingredients are to be 
mixed in the fame manner as in the mi- 
thridate, 
The college of Edinburgh have given 
the following reformation of this com- 
pofition, under the title of Theriaca 
Edinenfis. 
Take of Virginian fnake root, fix ounces; 
wild valerian root, contrayerva root, 
_ each four ounces ; aromatic powder, three 
ounces; refin of guaiacum, ruffia caftor, 
myrrh, each two ounces ; englith faffron, 
opium, each one ounce; cletified honey, 
thrice the weight ofthe powders; canar 
wine, as much as is fufficient to diffolve 
the opium, This compofition confifts of 
very powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
Jefs capable of an{wering every thing that 
can be reafonably expeSed from the 
more voluminous theriaca of Andro- 
machus, 
The theriaca andromachi is a reform of 
mithridate, made by Andromachus, 
pbyfician to Nero ; for the virtues where- 
of, fee the article MITHRIDATE. 


THERM, artificial hot baths, much 


ufed by the Romans. Sce Batu, 


‘THERMOMETER, : an inftrument for 


mealuring the increafe and decreafe of 
_ the heat and cold of the air, by means of 
the elaftic and expanfive power of bodies 
vof the fluid fort. See the articles Arr, 
“Heat, Coup, &c. 

Many different ways, methods, and 
forms of conftru&ting fuch an ufeful in- 
ftrument have been thonght of, and in- 
vented at feveral times for this purpofe ; 
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rar: 
at firft air, then oil, then fpirits of winé 
and laftly, quickfilver, have been every 
way attempted and tortured in this ex-| 
periment. 

The fpring of air, being fooner affeéted 
by heat and cold than that of any other 
fluid, was firft thought upon as the beft 
expedient to anfwer this end; and fo it 
really would be, were it not that the 
weight or preffure of the atmofphere 
affects it alfo at the fame time ; and by 
acting fometimes with, fometimes again{t | 
it, renders the effect by heat or cold very 
uncertain, and, therefore, the infru- 
ment ufelefs. For example: the air in | 
the bottle AF (plate CCLXXV, fig. 2. 
n® z,) will, by its expanfion, when the 
air grows warmer, raife the water higher 
in the tube than the point H; and if the © 
air be lighter at this time, it will prefs 
lefs on the furface of the water at H, and 
fo will fuffer it to rife ftill higher. 
if the air be heavier, it will aé& againft 
the fpring, and not permit it to raife 
the water fo high, The fame may be 
obferved with refpeét to its contraétion by 
cold ; wherefore fuch an inftrument, for 
common or conftant ufe, will not do at 
all, though, perhaps, none is better cal~ 
culated for fome extemporaneous ufes, 
as meafuring the degree of coldnefs in 
different cellars, or of warmth in divers 
rooms upon the fame floor. 

It was upon this account found neceflary 
to have recourfe to fome other fluid, 
which, fecured from the preffure of the 
air in a tube, hermetically fealed, might 
expand and contract folely by the heat 
and coldnefs of the air aboutit. And, 
becaufe moft fluids are fubject to freeze 
or thicken in great degrees of cold, it 
was foon confidered that fpirits of wine, 
a little tinged with cochineal, would beft 
anfwer the purpofe, and accordingly | 
thermometers were generally made there- 
with, and became of common ufe. 
Though the fpirit of wine thermometers 
would do very well to fhew the com- 
parative heat of the air, yet this was far 
fhort of the virtuofo’s views, who wanted 
to explore the various and vaftly different 
degrees of heat in other bodies, as boil- 
ing water, boiling oils, melted metals, 
and even fire itfelf, and degrees of cold 
too, beyond what the fpirit thermometer 
can thew, For fpirit in a moderate de- 
gree cf heat will burft the tube; and in 
an intenfe degree of cold will freeze, as 
the french philofophers found, who went 
to meafure a degree upon the furface wT! 
the 


But © 


it having been found by experiment, 
that linfeed oil required four times the 
degree of heat to make it boil as water 
did, it was quickly fubftituted inftead of 
fpirits for philofophic ufe, This Sir 
Ifaac Newton always ufe?, and by it 
difcovered the comparative degree of heat 
which makes water boil, which melts 
wax, which makes fpirit of wine boil, 
and melts tin and lead; beyond which 
we do rot find the oil thermometer has 
been applied : ‘for which reafon (as alfo 
for its Jullymmg the tube) it has been lefs 
ufed of late. 

The mercurial thermometer, which will 
fuftain any degree of heat or cold, as far 
as any inftrument of this kind can be 
expe&:d to do, 2s invented by Mr. 
Farenteit, of Amfterdam ; and though 
feyera) artificers made them as well as 
he, yt they ftill go by hisname. Dr. 
Boermave ufed only this thermometer. 
As th: mercury very freely and uniform- 
ly exyands itfelf from hard froft to the 
heat of fummer, fo one fort of thofe 
thernometers are contrived with a fcale, 
to imlude thofe extremes only, and the 
begiming of the divifions, or o, is fixed 
to thit altitude of the quickfilver, as is 
-ebferred when water juft begins to freeze, 
or fmw to thaw; for which reafon that 
is caled the freezing point in the fcale. 
Thisthermometer is fmall, fhort, put in 
a neit frame, and carried in the pocket 
any vhere. 

But the grand thermometer of Farenheit 
is griduated after a different manner, as 
defthed to a more critical and extenfive 
ufe, In this the bulb, or large part at 
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the earth under the north polar circle, 
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exhibit 3 and alfo for thofe different de- 
grees which vegetation requires in the 
green-houfe, hot-bed, €c. In all which 
cafes it is neceflary there fhould be one 
common, unerring, and univerfal meafure, 
or ftandard, which at all times, and at 
every place, will fhew the fame degree 
of heat, by the fame expanfion of the 
fluid, according to which the fcale fhould © 
be made in every ftandard thermometer. 
In order to this, the tube propofed fhould 
be very nicely weighed, when empty, 
and then the bulb, and about a tenth 
part of the length of the tube above it, 
is to be filled with quickfilver ; then it 
is to be weighed again, and the excefs 
of this, above the former weight, will 
give the weight of the quickfilver poured 
in; this will give the weight of the 
sooth part. Let a mark be made with 
a file upon the tube at the furface of the 
inclofed quickfilver, 

Then weigh out nine or ten parcels of 
quickfilver, each equal to a hundredth 
part of that firft put in the tube, and hav-~ 
ing poured the feveral parcels in one after 
another upon the inclofed quickfilvery 
and marked the tube fucceffively at the. 
furface of each parcel, you will have 
the tube divided into proper intervals, 
which, if the bore of the tube be every= — 
where the fame, will be equa! to each 
other; if not, they will be unequal 5 
and each of thefe intervals is to be di- — 
vided into ten others, increafing or dee 
creafing as the intervals do, ‘ 
When this is done, the capacity of the 
tube is divided into thoufandth parts of — 
that of the ball, and the contiguous part 
of the tube reaching up to the firft — 


the vottom, is not fpherical, as in com- 
mor ones; but cylindrical; to the end, 
that the heat may penetrate and reach 
the inmoft parts as foon as poffible, fo 


mark. The tube is now to be put into _ 
a frame, and by the fide of it is to be — 
placed a fcale, divided into thoufandth hey 
parts, exaétly correfponding to thofeon 


that the whole may expand uniformly 
togther, Hence it is, that in the cy- 
lindic bulb the fluid will expand and 
rifeimmediately, whereas in the {pherical 
bub it. is feen firft to fall (by the fudden 
exjanfion of the ball, before the fluid is 
heaed) and then to rife, by the expan- 


the tube ; and writing 1000 over againft 
the firft mark, you write 1o1o over- 
againft the fecond, 1oz0 againft the 
third, and fo on, as you fee in the 
figure. 

The ftandard thermometer-tube, and its 
fcale, being thus conftruéted, is then to 


fio: of the fluid when heated, We have 
gien a figure, both of Farenheit’s mer- 
cuial thermometer, and alfo of Sir Ifaac 


be filled with fome proper fluid, as lin- 
feed-oil, where great degrees of heat — 
are not propofed ; and mercury is tobe — 


Nevton’s made with linfeed oil, See 
pite CCLXXV. fig. 2,.n° 2. 

Si:Tfaac’s feems to be the beft fitted of 
ary for a ftandard weather thermometer ; 
acl even for any degree of heat which 
th variqus fates of the human body 


ufed, when they are, When the fluid is _ 
poured in, it is to be adjufted in fuch — 
a quantity, that it may ftand juft at the 
principal point, marked 1000, in water 
jut freezing. And here great precaution 
is to be ufed; for many. trials muft de- 
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oil ip the ftandard thermometer fhall ar- 362 ‘Water herdly, tolerable to the 
ive fucceffively at the feveral divifions hand in motion. 
: of ats fcale, at the fameinftant of time _ 43 Melted wax juft growing fiff 
“--- mark the new tubes at the feveral heights and opake, 
‘of their fluids, and form a {cale for 51% Melted wax jul before it 
» every tube, that thall correfpond to thole bubbles or boils, 
marks, » Then, while the liquors fub- 54 Spirit of wine juft begins to 
_ fide by cooling’ gently, examine whether boil. re fe! 
. «they nicely agree at ‘the feveral marks. 7% Water begins to, boil. 
» "To determine the freezing point in all, 75 Water boils vehemently; 
| ‘they are to fland togetuer in the water 86 A mixture of 4% of lead, Z 
a ee juft begins to freeze : or, having of tin, and 4} bifmuth, 
all the other points duly, that may be melts. ' 
deduced very exactly by the rule of pro- 103 A mixture of equal parts of 
portion, tin and bifmuth melts, 
.» A thermometer that fhall vary very: fen- 122 A mixture of 3 of tin and 
fibly by every final! variation of heat and of lead melts. 
cold, as thofe of the atmofphere, mutt 154 ‘The heat which melts tin, 
have a large ballin proportion to the - 174 © The heat’which melts bif- 
bove of the tube; and, that the heat or muth,) 
cold may fooner penetrate the innermoft 206 The leaft heat which melts 
_ parts of the liquor, the ball thould not lead. pepreecr : 
_. . be fpherical, but oblong and flatted like 290 The heat with’ which burn- 
- a french flatk; and the lengths of the ing bodies fhine in a dark — 
ts tubes fhould be proportioned to the de- place. rat: i 
; grees of heat they are intended to dif- 410 ‘The heat of a fimall coal-fire. 
cover, aso The heat of a fmall wood-fre. — 


any 
Th 


always. rife by flow degrees, and with 
an uniferm motion. . 4 

When this point is well fecured, all the 
trouble is over, the ball, being then im- 
merfed in boiling water, fpirits, oils, 
melted metals, &c, in fnow, freezing 
mixtures, &c, the expanfions, by all the 
various degrees of heat and cold, will be 
fhewn by the number againft the heights 
to which the fluid rifes in the tube, in 
each cafe, thefe are to be wrote on the 
fide of the f{cale; and, fince the fame 
degree of heat will caufe the fame ex- 
pantion of the fame fluid at all times, 
it is evident, if thermometers were every- 
where conitru&ied in this manner, the 
obfervations made by them in any part 
of the world, may be compared together, 
which cannot otherwife be done ; whence 


this part of philofophy would receive its 


- final perfe&tion. 


fs 


By one of thofe ftandard thermometers 


well made, many more might foon be 
conftruSted with any expanding: fluid, 
without the trouble of graduating their 
tubes by equal quantities of quickfilver. 
For having filled the balls, and a con- 


‘venient part of the tube, with ‘the pro- 


poled fluid, place them all together in a 


 veffel of cold water; and while it is 


warming as géntly as poffible, when the 


_ Sir Lfaac Newton graduated his Randard 


* 
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termine this point to which the fluid muft— 
“the figure. Thofe on the right hand 
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thermometer on both fides, as hank 4 


meafured the heat of the oil ; as thofe on 
the left meafured the bulk thereof: but 
fince the latter, as well as the former, 
begins from a cypher at the freezing 
point, and is regularly continued up- 
wards by the common divifions 10, 20, 
30, 40, Gc, it. will equally, ferve both 
purpofes ; fince the degree of heat will 
always be proportioned to the expanfion 
of the bulk of the fluid above or below 
the freezing point, 


By this divifion therefore on the left 


hand, we fhall exprefs fome of the prin- 
cipal articles of Sir Ifaac Newton’s {cale 
of the various degrees of heat, as in the 
table below, 

D. of heat. 


o Water juft freezing, and fhow | 


juft thawing. 


ie ¢ The heats of the air in winter. 


and autumn. 
t a i The heats of the air in fummer. 
13 The greateft fummer-heat. 
26 The preateft heat of the exter 
nal parts of the human body. 
31 ~ Water juft tolerable to the 
hand at ref, 


Dr. Hales confiders'the freezing: point 2s 
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fide of cold 3 and the other boundary he 


fixes to that degree of heat with which 


wax will beginto melt, becaufe a greater 
degree of heat will, inftead of collecting 
and affimilating the nutritve particles, 
diffipaite them, even thofe which are molt 
vifcid and glutinous; and therefore the 
plant’ will rather fade thao vegetate in 
fuch degrees of heat. 

This fpace the doétor divided into one 
hundred equal parts in his thermometers : 
but his numbers, expreffed in thofe of 
the ftandard- thermometer, are for feveral 
particulars mentioned by the doétor as 
follows. For myrtle, 44; oranges, 62 ; 
ficoidies, 743; indian fig, 85; aloe, 10; 


cereus, 115 euphorbium, 125 piamento,, 


333 ananas, 143; melon-thiltle, 15% 5 
air umder the ‘glafs of a hot-bed, 17; 
the hrot-bed itfelf, 28. If the hot-bed 
exceed the heat of 40, or thereabouts, it 
will fcorch the plants and kill them. 
The heat of milk from the cow is 28, 
that of urine 29, and of blood in a fever 
nearly 40. 

As Farenheit’s thermometer is come into 
fuch general ufe, we have here-placed it 


. by the ftandard thermometer, that the di- 


vifions on each may be reduced’ to the 
other’s refpectively by bare infpeétion, 
and the ufe of both be ftill preferved. 

But that the reader may be enabled to 
form fome idea of the feveral forts of 
thermometers, and the different metheds 


_ of graduating them; we have given a 
comparative view of the moft remarkable 


ones in plate CCLXXVI. where n° 1. 
reprefents Farenheit’s thermometer ; n° 2. 
that of the Royal-fociety; n° 3. Sir 
Ifaac ‘Newton’s ; n® 4. Dr. Hales’s ; 
n° 5. «that of Edinburgh; n° 6. Fow- 
ler's PH 7. and 8, thole of Florence ; 
n° go. that of Paris; n® 10. Dela Hire’s; 
n° xz. Amonton’s; n° 12. Poleni’s ; 
n° x3. Reaumur’s ; n° 14. Del’ Ifle’s ; 
n° 15. Crucquis’s, and n° 16. Th. de. 
Lyon’s. The reader may alfo confult 
Dr. George Martin’s treatifeon this 
fabje&, where he will find it explained 
to his fatisfaftion. 


TTHERMOSCOPE, an inftrument thewing 


the changes happening in the air with re- 
{pest to heat and cold. 
‘The word thermofcope is generally ufed 


‘indifferently with that of thermometer, 


tho’ there is fome difference in the literal 
import of the two ; the firft fignifying an 
inftrument that fhews, -or exhibits, the 


schanges of heat, &c, to the eye ; and 


a 
A 
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sone boundary to vegetation, viz. on the 


the latter an inftrument that meafures 


thofe changes 3 on which foundation the 


ie ‘ 


thermometer fhould be a more accurate © 


thermofcope, @c. ‘This difference the 
excellept Wolfius taking hold of, de- 
fcribes all the thermometers in ufe as 
thermofcopes ; fhewing that none of them 
properly meafures the heat, &c. none of 
them do more than indicate the fame, 
Though their different heights, yefterday 
and to-day, fhew a difference of heat, 
yet, fince they do not difcover the ratio 


of yelterday’s heat to to-day’s, they are © 


not ftri&tly thermometers. 

THESEA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated, 
by the Athenians, in honour of The- 
feus, confifting of fports and games, 
with mirth and banquets: fuch as were 
poor and unable to contribute to them 
were entertained at the public expence. 

THESIS, a general pofition which a per- 
fon advances, and offers to maintain.) 
In colleges it is frequent to have pla- 
cards, containing a number of them, in 
theology, in medicine, in philofophy, in 
law, &c, ‘ 


’ 


THESIUM, in botany, a genus of the — 


pentandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, 
having no corolla but the calyx, which 
being coloured on the infide has paft for 
a corolla with fome: there isno pericars 
pium ; the calyx holds in its bottom a 
fingle roundifh feed. 

THESSALY, now called Janna, a pro- 
vince of european Turkey, bounded by 
Macedonia, onthe north; by the Archi» 
pelago, on the eaft; by Achaia, or Liva- 
ne on the fouth ; and by Epirus, on the 
wet, 

THETFORD, the county-town of Nore 
folk, fituated twenty-five miles fouth- 
welt of Norwich. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

THEVETIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of an infune 


dibuliform petal: the tube is oblong : 
the limb large, and divided into five ~ 


fegmentS:-the fruit is an orbiculated, 
unilocular, depreffed drupe, acuminated 
on the central part; the feed is an ovatoe 
trigonal nut. 

THEURGY, a name given to that part of 
magic called white magic, or the white 
art. Thofe who have written of magic 


have divided it into three kinds 5 the firft_ 


is theurgy, as operating by divine means: 
the fecond, natural magic ; performed by 
the powers of nature: and thethird, necro« 
mancy ; which-they imagined proceeded 
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from invoking demons. See Macic. 

THIBET, or Tiset, one of the moft 
powerful of the Tartar kingdoms, hav- 
ing China on the eaft, and India on the 
wett. 

THIGH, femur, in anatomy, that part of 
the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 
between the leg and the trunk. See the 
article FEMUR. 

Frafures and Luxations of the THIGH. 
The thigh-bone, though the largeft and 
fiouteft in the whole body, is yet fre- 
quently broken, both near its middle and 
towards its ends or articulation, but 
more particularly near that part called 
its neck, near its articulation with the 
hip-bone ; and when this is the cafe it is 
very difficult to fet it, and retain it in its 
place, When the bone is broken in two 
places at once, which fometimes hap- 
pens, the danger is much greater, Some- 
times this bone is broken tranfverfely, 
fometimes obliquely, and at other times 
the ends flip in a great way over one 
another, notwithftanding the utmoft cau- 
tion in fetting it. It is therefore ne- 
ceflary in thefe cafes, according to Heif- 
ter, befides the means that are common 
to all the fractures, to ufe a more ftri&t 
and tight bandage in this than in the 
tranfverfe fra&ture, to prevent the bones 
from being eafily removed. When a 
fracture of the thigh-bone happens near 
the middle, or towards its lower head, 
it is to be extended and replaced with the 
hands Jike other fraftures, except that 
the extending force required is very 
great : and where the hands of a ftrong 
affiftant are not enough, flings, nap- 
kins, or linen-bandages are to be bound 
round each head of the thigh, whereby 
the fractured bone may be extended both 
ways by the ftrength of three or four 
perfons at once, while the furgeon cau- 
tioufly reduces the fracture with his hands, 
and fecures it with a proper bandage and 
dreffing : and there are fometimes cafes 
where the joint ftrength of three or four 
men applied in this manner, is not fufh- 
cient to make the neceffary extenfion ; 
jn which cafe the furgeon is obliged to 
have recourfe to ropes and pullies, by 
means of which one man will pull more 
forcibly and equally than feveral can 
without them : but cafes that require this 
treatment are not common. See the ar- 
ticles FracTuRE and EXTENSION of 
fractured limbs. 

When the neck of the thigh-bone is frac- 
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tured, to which, from its oblique o 
tranfverfe direétion, and {pongy or brit- 
tle fubftance, it is very fubject, it makes a 
fraGture not only difficult to reduce, but 
fucha one as can feldom be cured without 
leaving the limb fhorter than it was be- 
fore. The reafons of which are, that 
the fragments cannot, but with great 
difficulty, be preffed into their right 
places, by reafon of the great thicknels 
and ftrength of the mufcles which cover 
them ; and, that it feldom happens that 
the bones can be retained in their natural 
pofition, after they have been ever fo well 
reduced ; becaufe the mufcles which pafs 
over, and are inferted below, the neck of 
this bone, draw its lower part upwards: 
to which it may be added, that it is very] 
difficult to difcover when the neck of the 
thigh-bone is fraétured ; this cafe being 
ufually taken for the head of the bone 
being flipped out of its focket. If 
the fraéture of the bone be accompa- 
nied with a wound, it makes the cafe 
very difficult and dangerous ; and if thefe) 
accidents happen to be inflifted on the 
neighbouring joint, death is generally’ 
the confequence, more efpecially when 
any of the large veffels are wounded. 
See WounD and HAMORRHAGE, 
The thigh-bone, Heifter obferves, is: 
found to be capable of luxation four 
ways, upwards and downwards, and 
backwards and forwards; but it is moft | 
frequently diflocated downward and ine 
ward, towards the large foramen in the 
os pubis. For befides that the cartilagi- 
nous defence on the lower part of the 
acetabulum is not fo high as on the reft, 
the ligamentum rotundum is ever found 
to give way more readily in that part. 
than in any other; and, laftly, the ad- 
jacent mul(cles are found to be weakeft on 
this part. And there is befides, a certain 
eminence in this edge of the acetabulum 
which prevents the head of the bone from 
falling back again eafily intoits right place 
when once it is got this way out of it. But 
if the head of this bone be difplaced out=. 
wards, it generally flips upwards at the” 
fame time, it being fcarce poflible but. 
that the very ftrong mufcles of the thigh 
muft then draw the bone upwards ; and 
there is no eminence in this edge of the 
acetabulum to refift the head of the bone 
in that pafflage, See LUXATION. . 
When the thigh is diflocated forwards 
and downwards, which is what moft 
wlyally is the cafe, the leg hangs ior 
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ling outward, and is longer than the 
- other; the knee and foot <lfo both turn 
outwards, and the head of tie bone itfelf 
will be felt near the lower part of the in- 
guen and os pubis, Sometimes there is 
a fuppreffion of urine in this cafe, which 
is occafioned by fome nerve which com- 
municates with the bladder being vio- 
lently compreffed; in the buttock there 
alfo may be perceived a cavity from the 
trochanter major, and the reft of the 
bones being difplaced ; and if the thigh- 
bone be not timely reduced into its aceta- 
bulum, the whole limb withers foon after- 
wards. The patient, for this reafon, 
can bear little or no ftrefs upon that 
limb, but muft always incline and throw 
the weight of his body upon the other : 
when he moves forward, he muft move 
that limb in form of a femicircle, and 
fupport his body by crutches under the 
arms: though there are not wanting par- 
ticular cafes where the head of the lux- 
ated thigh-bone has grown fo firmly to 
the adjacent part, without the acetabu- 
Jum, as to become, in procefs of time, 
fo {trong as to fupport the body without 
fticks, though the perfon could not, in 
any of the cafes that have been known 
of this kind, walk without halting. 

If the thigh-bone be difplaced backward, 
it is ufually drawn upward alfo, as be- 
fore obferved, at the fame time ; hence 
there will be perceived, in this cafe, a 
cavity behind the inguen, and a tumour 
upon the buttock, becaufe the head, and 
trochanter of this bone, will be placed 
there. The tumour on the buttock be- 
ing thruft upward, the limb will become 
fhorter than before, and the foot will be 
inclined to turn inwards, The heel will 
not touch the ground, but the perfon 
feem to ftand upon his toes; and laftly, 
the luxated limb will be much more eafily 
bent than extended. 

It is extremely rare that the thigh is 
luxated forward or backward, without 
being alfo drawn upward or downward ; 
but if it fhould fo happen, it will yet 
evidently be difcovered by the rules before 
given, and by confidering the nature of 
the articulation of the bone: as it is, 
however, at beft very difficult to dif- 
cover when the thigh-bone is diflocated, 
and when it is fraétured, either by feel- 
ing or infpecting, becanfe of the great 
thicknefs of the mufcles and integuments: 
it is therefore a matter of fome confe- 
quence to propofe the figns by which one 
of thefe cafes may be known from the 
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other. There is reafon to judge thé 
thigh-bone to be Juxated when we find 


the ligaments of the bone have been re-_ 


laxed by fome preceding congeftion of 
humours, when no external violence has 
been exerted upon it, when neither vio- 
lent pain, tumours, nor inflammation 
follow ; and laftly,; when the whole limb 
may be bent, and turned about at the 
acetabulum, without the furgeon’s difco- 
vering any grating or crulhing of the 
bones ; and the contrary of thefe figns, 
which are what ufually take place, in 
what have been ufed to be called luxations 
of this bone, are very ftrong indications 
of a fraéture, 


When the bone is found to be really dif-. 


located, it is to be reduced in a method 
agreeable to the natare and direétion of 
the diflocation, When it is difplaced 
forward and downward, the patient is to 
be laid flat upon his back on a table; 
then a linen napkin, or ftrong fling, 
is to be made faft about the groin, 
over the part affected, fo that one end 
of the fling may come over the belly, 
and the other over the nates and back, 
to be both tied together in a knot upon 
the {pine of the osileum, and afterwards 
either faftened to a hook fixed in fome 
pott, or held firm by fome affiftance : in 
like manner, at the bottom of the thigh, 
a little above the knee, there muft be 
faftened another napkin or fling, or elfe 
the girt of Hildanus, with a comprefs 
between it and the thigh; both thefe 
flings being drawn tight, the thigh is to 


be extended, but that not vehemently, 


but only fo much as is fufficient to draw 
the bone out of its finus, that it may be 
replaced into its proper acetabulum by 
the furgeon’s hands; to this purpofe the 
furgeon is, with one hand, to prefs the 
head of the thigh-bone outward, while 
the other conduéts the knee inward, 
Or the reduétion may be made by nap- 
kins faftened about the thigh near its 
extremities, in the manner of flings, and 
the limb extended that way, the knee 
being at the fame time prefled inward by 
the hands. , 
If thefe methods are not fufficient, it will 
be neceflary to have recourfe to the poly 
fpafton, or pulley, well known to the 
furgeons on thefe occafions. This is to 
be the method of reduétion of the thigh- 
bone when it is diflocated forward; but 
when it is found to be luxated backward, 
the patient is to be placed flat on a table, 
with his face downward; the 4-7 is 
then 


* 


to be performed by the furgeon’s hand, 
an affiftant all the while turning the limb 
fomewhat inwards; and by this method 
the head of the thigh- bone generally flips 
very readily from this fort of diflocation 
into its proper place, ‘The limb is then 
to be fecured with proper bandages, and 
the patient to be kept to his bed for three 
er four weeks. 


‘THIMBLE, an inftrument made of brafs, 


filver, iron, @c. put on the finger to 
thruft a needle through any cloth, filk, 
€&c. uled by all feamftreffes, taylors, 
&c. The common thimbles are gene- 
rally made of fhruff and old hammered 
brats, This they melt, and caft in a fort 
of fand, with which and red ochre are 
made moulds and cores, ‘They are caft 
in double rows, and when ‘cold taken 
out, and cut off with greafy fhears. 
Then the- cores being taken out, they 
are put into a barrel, as they do fhot, 
and turned round with a horfe till they 
rub the fand one from another: from 
thence they are carried to the mill to be 
turned firft on’ the infide and afterwards 
on the outfide: then fome faw-duft, or 


- filings of horn combs, are put half way 


into each thimble, and upon it an iron- 
puoch; and then with one blow againft 
a ftudded fteed the hollow of the bottom 
is made : after this, with an engine, the 
fides have the hollow made: this done, 
they are again polifhed on the infide: 
then therim is turned atone ftroke: and 
laftly, they are turned in a barrel withfaw- 
duft, or bran, to fcour them very bright. 
Tron thimbles, the thoufand, pay, on 
importation, 11s, 6,°°.d, and draw 
back, on exportation, 4s. 85d. Brals 
‘thimbles, the thoufand, pay, on importa- 


_ tion, 148, 4;%3,d. and draw back, on 


exportation, 12s. 1125.d. 


THINKING, a general name for any a&t 


or operation of the mind, See Minp, 
Chauvinus, with the cartefians, will have 
thinking to confift in a certain native in- 
herent motion or agitation of the human 
mind, whereof itfelf is conf{cious ;° for 
they conceive it to be no other than the 
very effence of the mind itfelf, or at leat 
its principal and effential property. All 
the materials of thinking are by Mr. 
Locke derived from the two fources of 
fenfation and refleftion. See the articles 
SENSATION and REFLECTION. 

The tchool philofophers ufually divide 
thinking into intelle€iual and volitive, 
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“then to- be extended more ftrongly than 
in the former cafe, and the reduétion is 


THIRD, tertius. See the articles Num 


THIRD, in mufic, a concord refulting from 


* imperfe& concords, 7, 2. of fuch as adj 


THIRD POINT, or T1iERCE POINT, 1 


THI 

Tntelleétual is fubdivided into perceptio 
judgment, reafoning, and method. Vo 
litive thinking, or volition, admits of in 
finite different modifications, or new de 
terminations. “See the articles PERCEP 
TION, JUDGMENT, &e. 
The doétrine of the cartefians, who main 
tain that thinking is effential to the hu 
man foul, and that there is no time whe 
the foul does not think, is overturned by 
Mr. Locke, who: fhews, that in fleep 
without dreaming, there is an entire ce 
fation of all the modes of thinking. Se 
the article IDEA. 


BER and NUMERATION. 


a mixture of two founds, containing a 
interval of two degrees. 
It is called third, as containing threg 
terms or founds, between the extremes 
The third, in Italian terza, in French 
tierce, in Latin tertia, has no general 
name in the Greek: it is the firft of th 


mit of majority and minority, withou| 
ceafing to be concords. And hence it i 
diftinguifhed into two kinds, ‘The firf 
which the Italians call ditono, from th 
Greek ditonos, or terza maggiore, an 
the greater third, is compoled diatonit 
cally of three terms or founds, contain; 
ing two degrees or intervals, one where 
of, in the antient fyftem, is a greatej 
tone, and the other, a leffer tone; but 
in the modern temperate fyftem, they an 
both equal, as wt, re, mi; or ut, mi. Se 
the articles INTERVAL and CONCORD, 
Chromatically it is compofed of four fem 
tones, two whereof are greater, and t 
third lefs; it takes its form from the ra 
tio fefquiquarta, 4: 5. 
The fecond third, which the Italians ca 
trihemituono, or femi-ditono, or terz 
minore, and we leffer third, is compofed 
like the former, of three founds or term 
and two degrees or intervals; but the 
degrees, diatonically, are only a great 
tone and femi-tone. 

Chromatically it is compofed of thre 
tones, two greater and one lefs; as ré 
a SE 

It takes its form from the ratio fefqu 
quinta, ¢: 6. 

Koth thete thirds are of admirable ufe 
melody, and make, as it were, the fou 
dation and hfe of harmony, 


architeGture, the point of fection int 
vertex of an equilateral triangle. 
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Arches or vaults of the thrd point, call- 
ed by the Italians di tezo acuto, are 
thofe confifting of two arcies of a circle 
meeting in an angle a-top. 
HIRDINGS, in the maror of Turfat, 
in the county of Hereford, is the third 
part of the corn or grain on the ground, 
due tothe lord for a herio’, on the death 
of his tenant. See the artcle HER1oT. 
HIRSK, a borough-towr in the north- 
riding of Yorkfhire, fituated on the river 


~ Swale, fixteen miles north weft of York. 


It fends two members to parliament. 


THIRST, /tis, an uneafy (enfation, ari 


THISTLE, carduus, in botany, 


ing from a deficiency in the faliva to 
moiften the inward parts of the mouth ; 
hence arife a ftrong defire for drink : it is 
a fymptom generally attending feverifh 
diforders. 

See the 
article CARDUUS. 


Order of the THISTLE, or of St. ANDREW, 


4 


a military order of knighthood in Scot- 
land, the rife and inftitution whereof is 
varioufly related by different authors: 
Leiley, bifhop of Rofs, reports, that the 
night before the battle between Athel- 
ftan king of Northumberland, and Hun- 
gus king of the Piéts, a bright crofs, in 
form of that whereon St. Andrew (the 
tutelar faint of Scotland) fuffered martyr- 
dom; appeared to Hungus, who having 
gained the victory, ever after bore the 
figure of that crofs on bis banners, 
Others affert, that Achaius king of Scot- 
land, Art inftituted this order, after ha- 
ving made the famous league offenfive and 
defenfive with Charlemagne king of 
Franc. But although the thiftle had 
been acknow!edged as the fymbol of the 
kingdom of Scotland from the reign of 
Achaus, yet fome refer the beginning 
of this order to the reign of Charles VII, 
of Fiznce. Others place the foundation 
of it 2s low as the year 500. 

The chief and principal enfign is a gold 
collar compofed of thiftles and fprigs of 
rue interlinked with amulets of gold, 
having pendent thereunto the image of 
St. Andrew with his crofs, and the mot- 
to, NIMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET, See 
plate CCLXXIV. fig. 4. n° 1. 

The erdinary or common enfign worn by 
the knights, is a ftar of four filver points, 
(ib. wn? 4.) and over them a green circle, 
bordered and lettered with gold, contain- 
ing the faid motto, and in the center is a 
thittle proper; afl which is embroidered 
on their left breaft,. and worn with the 
collar, with a green ribband over the left 

Voi. IV, 
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fhoulder, and brought under the right’ 
arm; pendent thereto is the image of St. 
Andrew, with his cro{s, in a purple robe, 
within an oval of gold enamelled: vert, 
with the former motto: but fometimes 
they wear, incircled in the fame manner, 
a thiftle crowned. 


About the time of the reformation, this } 


order was dropped, till James LI., of 
England refumed it, by creating eight 
knights : however, the revolution unfet- 
tled it again, and it lay negleéted till 
queen Anne, in 1703, reftored it to the 
primitive defign, of twelve knights of 
St. Andrew. King George I. in the firft 
of his reign, confirmed the ftatutes figned 
by queen Anne, with the addition of fe- 
veral more, among which was that of 
adding rays of glory to furround the 
figure of St. Andrew, which hangs at 
the collar: and tho’ from the reformation 
to George I. both elefions and inftall- 
ments had been difpenfed with, his ma- 
jefty ordered that chapters of eleGion 
fhould, foy the future, be held in the 
royal prefence; to which end he order-_ 
ed the great wardrobe to provide the 
knights brethren, and officers, with fuch 
mantles as the ftatutes of the faid order 
appointed, 


THLASPI, TREACLE-MUSTARD, in ho- : 


tany, a genus of the tetradynamia filicu- 


lofa clafs of plants, the corolla whereof ° 


confilts of tour petals, vertically ovated, 
and difpofed in the form of a crofs; the 
ftamina are fix filaments, about half the 
length of the cup; the fruit confifts cf a 
bilocular ped or capfule, narrowed at the 
bafe, and emarginsted, and containing 
numerous feeds, affixed to two futures, 
See plate CCLXXVIL. fig. 1. 

This genus comprehends the burfa pa- 
ftoris of authors. 

The feeds of the thlafpi agree in medi- 
cinal virtues with the common muftard. 
See the article SsNAPI. 


THLIPSIS, Stic, a comprefion of the 


ftomach froom food, which is offenfive 
only by its quantity, and not endued with 
any remarkable quality; or from acon~ 
flux of humours, void of acrimony, into 
the part. 


THOMEANS,THOMEANS,THOMISTS, 


or Chriflians of St. THOMAS, a people 
of the Eaft-Indies, who, according to 
tradition, received the Gofpel from St. 
Thomas. Upon the arrival of the Por- 
tuguefe at Calicut, in their fir voyage 
to the Indies, they met with antient chrif- 
tians, who pretended to be defcerded 
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. from thofe converted by St. Thomas. 
' The thomeans being informed of a new 
people arrived among them, who bore a 
*particular veneration for the crofs, fent 
embaffadors to them, to make an alliance 
with them, and to follicit their affittance 
‘againft the gentile princes, by whom they 
were greatly oppreffed. A mixture of 
opinions, with a total interruption of 
pattors, fometimes for feveral years to- 
gether, occafioned that horrible chaos 
‘their’ religion was in, at the arrival of 
the Portuyuefe; for a fpecimen whereof 
we fhall add their manner of celebrating 
the eucharift: over their altar was a kind 
of gallery; and while the prieft was fay- 
ing the beginning of the office below, a 
cake of flour of rice was frying in oil, 
or buiter, above; when enough, the cake 
was let down in a bafket upon the altar, 
where the prieft confecrated it: as to the 
other fpecies, for wine they ufed a kind 
of brandy or arrack, varioufly prepared 
in that country. Nor, was their ordina- 
tion much more regular; the archdea- 
con, who was fometimes more refpected 
than the bifhop himéelf, frequently or- 
dained pricfts: their other abufes were 
infinite. The Portuguefe, for thefe two 
laft centuries, have laboured the reforma- 
tion of this church, and have employed 
both the ecclefiaftic and fecular power 
therein: for this end they have called the 
thomean bifhops to the council at Goa, 


have inftruSted, charged them, @c. and . 


even fent them for inftruStion to Portugal 
and Rome; but finding that they were 
fiill apt to relapfe at their return, and that 
no good was like to be done with them, 
they refolved to exclude them once for 
a'l, and to appoint an european bifhop in 
their room. ‘Thefe proceedings have ren- 
dered the Portuguefe infaitely odious to 
the thomaans, 

St, THOMAS, a city of the hither India, 
on the coatt of Coromandel, three miles 
fouth of Fort St, George; fubjeét to the 
Portuguefe. 

St. Tuomas is alfo aniflind inthe Atlan- 
tic ocean, fituated unuer the equator, in 
8° eat long, 

St. Tuomas is alfo a town of Guiana, 
in South America, fituated’ on the river 
Oronoko; fubjec& to Spain. 

St, THOMAS’S DAY, a feltival of the chrif 
tian church, obferved on Dec. 21. 1n com - 
memoration of St. Thomas the apoftle, 

St. THomas of Canterbury's day, a fettival 
of the romify church, obferved on Dec. 
29. in memory of Thomas Becket arch- 
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bifhop of Canterbury, who was murder 
ed, or, as the romanifts fay, martyred, 
in the reign of king Henry IT, 

St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. See the article 
HOsPITAL. 

THOMISM, or Toomaism, the doflrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and his followers 
the thomilts, chiefly with regard to pre- 
deftination and grace, There is fome 
doubt what the true genuine thomifm is, 
but there are authors who diftinguifh the| 
thomifm of St, Thomas from that of the 
dominicans. Othersagain make thomifin 
no other than a kind of janfenifm dif- 
guifed: but janfeni(m, it is known, has 
been condemned by the popes, which 
pure thomifm never was: in effect, the 
writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who 
were appointed by their order to lay down 
and defend, before the holy fee, the dog- 
mata of their {choo}, have fince been re- 
puted the rule of pure thomifm. The 
modern fchool has abandoned many of 
the antient thomifts, whofe fentiments | 
and expreffions appeared to Alvarez too 
hard; and the new thomifts, ‘who pafs | 
the bounds marked by thefe two doétors, - 
cannot give their opinions for the fenti- 
ments of the fchool of St. Thomas, which 
the pope has forbid being cenfured, Thofe - 
two authors diftinguifh four claffes of tho- 
mifts: the firft, which they reje&t, de 
ftroys or takes away liberty; the fecond 
and third do not differ from Molina; 
the laft, which Alvarez embraces, admits — 
of a phyfical premotion or predettination, 
which is a complement of the aftive 
power, whereby it paffes from the firft 
aét into the fecond, that is, from com- 
plete and next power to action. The 
premotion they hold is offered in fuffici- 
ent gtace, fufhcient grace is given to all 
men, and that they have a complete in- 
dependent, next power not to act, and 
even to reject the molt efficacious grace, 

THOMISTS, a fe& of {chool-divines, who 
maintain thomifm. See the preceding 
article. é 

THORACIC, thoracicus, a name given to 
two branches of the axillary artery, on 
account of their conveying the blood into 
fome parts of the thorax. See THORAX. 
The thoracic arteries are diftinguithed 
into upper and Jower. ‘There are Jike- 
wife thoracic veins, upper and under, 
deftined for the conveyance of the blood 
from the thorax to the axillary vein. 

THORACIC DUCT, or CHYLIFEROUS 
DUCT, a very flender canal, receiving the — 
chyle from the chyliferous veifels, and the — 

lymph ; 
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lymph from the lymphatics, and carrying 
- them to the thorax, and ufually through 
it tothe fubclavian vein. The beginning 
of this-dué& is in the refervoir or recepta- 
culum chyli, which is fituated in the left 
fide of the upper vertebra of the loins, 
under the aorta, and the veffels of the left 
kidney ; the reft of the duét has fome re- 
femblamce of a fack or bag, and is larger 
and more irregular in its figure, Its end is 
ufually in the fubclavian vein ; fometimes 
inthejugular. In dogs, and many other 
animais, its progrefs is under the aorta ; 
but in the human body it afcends along 
the right fide of the vertebra of the back, 
and paffes between the aorta and the vena 
azygos, fometimes with a fimple trunk, 
fometimes divided into two: its breadth, 
where divided, is about that of a wheat- 
ftraw, The beft manner of demonftrat- 
ing it inanimals, is to feed a dog well, 
and then to ftrangle him; and as foon as 
the body is opened, to tie it up with a 
thread in the breaft, iuft by the fubcia- 
vian;” by this means the ciltern, or recep- 
tacle of the chyle, and the chyliferous vef- 
fels and lymphatics are all expofed evi- 
dently to view at once, In a human body 
they may alfo be obferved any time after 
death, by inje&ting, according to Salz- 
man, wax, or any fluid, or indeed only 
by inflating the great lymphatic veffel, 
which runs by the Jeft emulgent vein; or 
otherwife, if, according to Henninger, 
an injection, or barely an inflation, be 
made into a laéteal of the fecond order, 
to be traced out in the middle of the me- 
fentery; or, finally, if the pleura be care- 
fully cut between the aorta and the vena 
azygos, the duct will ufually be eafily 
found there. It is compofed of a fine, 
thin, and pellucid membrane, and with- 
in it there are valves, as in the laCteals 
and lymphatics, which prevent the reflux 
of the chyle, There are more of thefe 
in the human body than in beaits; and, 
finally, there is a femilunar valve, clof- 
ing its extremity under the fubclavian, 
‘The ufe of the thoracic duct is to carry 
the chyle to the blood, through the 
thorax, as it receives it from the recep 
tacle, and with it the lymph from the 
lymphatics. 
THORAX, in anatomy, that large part of 
the body fituated between the abdomen 
and the neck. See the articles ABDOMEN 
and NECK. 
The parts of the thorax are of two kinds, 
the continent or containimg, and contain- 
ed; the continent parts, or thofe which 
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form the cavity, are either common, or 
proper; the common continent parts of 
the thorax are the cuticula, the cutis and 
the pinguello. See CUTICLE, Ge. 

The continent parts proper. or peculiar to 
the thorax, are thefe; the brea(ts, the 
pectoral myfcles, the intercoitals, the 
diaphragm, the pleura; and, finally, the 
bones ; of thefe laft there are twenty-four 
ribs, the flernum, and twelve vertebra. 
See the articles BREASTS, PECTORALIS, 
INTERCOSTALS,, DIAPHRAGM, &e. 
The contents of the cavity formed by 
thefe, or the parts contained in the tho- 
rax, are the mediaftinum, the lungs, the 
heart and its pericardium, ‘with the large 
veflels arifing from it, particularly the 
trunks of the aorta, and the pulmonary 
artery of the vena cava and pulmonary 
vein, the thoracic duct, and, hnally, the 
greater part of the cefophagus. See 
the articles MEDIASTINUM, LUNGS, 
Heart, PericarpDium, &e, 

The ules of the parts of ihe thorax in 
general, are their ferving to refpiration 
and the circulation of the blood, in both 
fexes ; and in women, to the producing 
milk, See the articles RESPIRATION, 
CIRCULATION, and MILK. 


Wounds of the Tworax, are, by Heifter, 


divided into three forts, “The wound is 
inflicted either upon the external parts of 
the thorax; or elfe it penetrates into the 
cavity of the thorax, without injuring any 
of its contents; or, laftly, the contents 
of the thorax alfo partake of the wound. 
That the wound terminates in the exteri- 
or parts, and does not penetrate into the 
cavity of the thorax, may be difcovered 
by feveral methods, as by the fight, by 
hearing whether any found proceeds from 
the wound at the time of infpiration, by 
feeling whether the finger or probe meets 
with any refiftance in attempting to pafs 
it into the cavity of the thorax; by in- 
jeing warm water, which, in this cafe, 


_will return upon you; by the abfence of 


bad fymptoms, which always attend a 
wound that penetrates. When, by thele 
methods, you are fully fatisfied that it 
does not penetrate, it may be dreffed with 
a digeltive ointment, or fome vuloerary 
balfam, and treated according to the me- 
thod direéted in the cure of flight wounds, 
See the article WounpD. 
But when the wound penetrates into the 
thorax, and a large quantity of blood 
falls into the cavity thereof, then the of 
fice of refpiration, and the courfe of the 
blood through the lungs, will certainly 
a8 M2 be 
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be impeded ; and the blood, by frequent 
delays and obftruéctions, being entirely 
in{p:ffated in the lungs, life can no longer 
be fupported : but where the quantity of 
extravalated blood is not large enough to 
obitru& the lungs in their office, the chief 
danger that the patient labours under, is 
that the extravafated blood fhould putrify 
by degrees, and corrupt the contents of 
the thorax, which will bring on very bad 
fymptoms, and in a fhort time death. 
The following fymptoms difcover an ex- 
travafation of blood in the thorax: if 
there is a great difficulty of breathing ex- 
cept when the patient is placed in an erect 
potture ; if the patient lies eafieft upon his 
back, or wounded fide; if he feels a 
weight upon the diaphragm; if he per- 


ceives the undulation of a fluid upon turn- * 


ing the body round ; and, laftly, if there 
has been little or no difcharge of blood by 
the wound. When it appears by thefe 
fymptoms that there is a colleétion of 
blood in the thorax, the greate(t diligence 
is required to get it eut; therefore when 
the wound is infligted upon the middle or 
lower. part of the thorax, and has not a 
very narrow opening, it will be conveni~ 
ent to Jay the patient upon the wounded 
fide, advifing him to fetch his breath as 
deep as hecan, or tocough. If the cur- 
rent of blood is obftruéted by any thick 
grumous parts, they mult be removed 
with a probe or the finger, or drawn out 
with a fyringe, Ifthe blood is become 
too thick to flow out of the wound, at- 
tenuating injections mutt be ufed, made 
of a decoétion of barley-water, with the 
addition of fome common honey, or ho- 
ney of rofes, and a final! quantity of foap; 
this is to be injeéted into the cavity of the 
thorax, ‘and then the patient is to be fo 
fituated as to let it run out again: this 
operation is to be repeated, till it appears 
that all the grumous blood is wafhed 
away. But if the wound is fo narrow or 
oblique, that this method cannot be pro- 
fecuted, the wound fhould be enlarged, 
being cateful not to fatigue the patient 
too much, by endeavouring to difcharge 
all the extravafated biood at one time, 
keeping the wound open, drefling it with 
proper plafters and compreffes, fecuring 
the whole with a feapulary, and repeat- 
ing this method of dreffing, till the dif- 
_charge fhall entirely ceafe, and the exter- 
nal wound can be conveniently healed, 
When a wound is made in the upper part 
of the breaft, no pofture will fatisfy the 
intention of difcharging the extravalated 
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blood, but ftanding upon the head; an 


opening ought therefore to be made in the 
lower part of the thorax, called paracen- 


TO 


tefis. Seethe article PARACENTESIS. 


The cavity of the thorax being thus 


cleanfed, the wound is to be dreffed but 
once every day: each drefling fhould be 
performed with all poffible expedition, 
and the utmoft diligence fhould be ufed 


to guard the contents of the thorax from 


the external air. At the time of dreff- 
ing, a chaffing-dith of hot coals thould 


be held near the wound, to warm and 
thin the airs and if too great a quantity 
of air is already got into the cavity of the 


thorax, it muft be drawn out with a fy- 


phon. When any of the contents of the 


thorax are wounded, as the heart, the 
aorta, the venacava, the pulmonary ar- 


tery or vein, the mediaftinum, or a large | 


portion of the lungs, death comes too 
fuddenly to give the furgeon room to ex- 
ercile his art. 
the lungs are only flightly wounded, that 


is, when only the {mall ramifications of 
the pulmonary vein and afpera arteria are | 
divided, the cafe is very dangerous, but 
not always mortal; though perfons who — 


recover after wounds of this kind, are 
more obliged to the foundnefs of their 
conftitution, than their furgeon’s {kill, 


THORN, a city of Poland, in the province — 
of regal Pruffia, fituated on the river | 
Viftula : eaft longitude 19°, and north 


latitude 52° 40’. 
THORNBACK, in ichthyology, the prick - 
ly raia, with tuberculofe teeth, and a 


tran{verfe cartilage in the belly. See the © 


article Rata, 


The head and body are very flat and de-_ 


preffed ; the figure of the body, exclufive 
of the tail, is nearly fquare; the tail is 


long and flender, but a little depreffed or — 
flatted; the belly is altogether plane; the © 


back in general is plane, but rifes a little 


in the middle into a convexity; the eyes 
ftand on the uppermoft part of the bo- 


dy, at a confiderable diltance from the 
roftrum, and area little protuberant, and 
covered with a fimple and naked {kin ; 
behind each eye there is a fingle ob- 
Jong foramen, that runs ttanfverfely, and 
its anterior fide is ftriated, and ferves as 
a valve to clofe up almoft the whole 
aperture ; the mouth is fituated on the 


under fide of the body, and lies in — 


a traniverfe dire&tion, is very large, 
and ftands at the fame diftance from 
the extremity of the roftrum as the 


eyes do, 
THORN- 


On the other hand, when | 


T HR 


HORNBURY, a market. town of Glo- 
 cefterfhire, fituated twenty miles fouth- 
| welt of Glocefter, 
*THORNEY-isLanD, an illand made by 
the branches of the Thames formerly, 
where Weftminfter-abbey now ftands, 

| THORNEY-ISLAND is alfo an ifland fitu- 

ated in a bay of the Eaft channel, be- 

| tween Chicheiter and Portimouth. 

THOUGHT, or SENTIMENT, a general 

name for all the ideas conlequent on the 

operations of the mind, and even for the 
operations themfelves. See the articles 
| YIpEa and THINKING, 
THOULON, or Tov ton, a port-town 
of Prowence, in France, fituated on a 
bay of the Mediterranean fea: ealt long. 
6°, and north lat. 43° 5’. 

THOULOSE, or TouLosz, a city of 
France, capital of the province of Lan- 
guedoc, fituated on the river Garonne ; 
eaft long. 1°*s5’, and north Jat. 43° go’. 

THRACE, a province of curopean ‘Tur- 
ky, fituated on the north fide of the 

‘ Propontis. 

| THRASE! THRESHING, flagel- 
latio, in agriculture, the art of beating 
the corn out of the ears. See Corn, 
‘There are two ways of feparating corn 
from the ear; the fit by beating it with 
a flail, which is properly what 1s called 
thrafhing. ‘The other method, ftill prac- 
tifed in feveral countries, is to make 
mules, or hories, trample on it, back- 
wards and forwards; this is properly 
what the antients called tritura and tritu- 
ratio. The Hebrews ufed oxen therein, 
and fometimes yoked four together for 
this purpofe. Another way among the an- 
tients was with a kind of fledge, made of 
boards joined together, and loaden with 
ftones or iron, upon which a man was 
mounted, and the whole drawn over the 
corn by horfes: this inftrument was call- 
ed traha, ortribula. It is a rule among 
hufbandmen, that the feafon for thrafh- 
ing, is as foon as the corn has {weated in 
the heap or mow. 

THRAVE, or THREAVE of corn, twenty- 
four fheaves, or four fhocks of fix fheaves 
to the fhock ; though, in fome countries, 
they only reckon twelve fhocks to the 
thrave. 

THRAUSTOMITCHES, in natural hif- 
tory, the name of a genus of compound 
earths, the bodies of which are loams 
compofed of fand and a lefs vilcid clay, 
and are therefore of a friable or crumbly 
texture, See the article EARTH. 

The carths of this genus are generally 
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ufed to make bricks, and there are fe- 
veral fpecies of them. 16 A whitifh 
one, dug in great plenty in Staffordfhire, 
and fome other counties. 2, A brownifh 
white one, very plentiful about London. 
3. A pale yellow one, common in moft 
parts of England, at {mall depths. 4. A 
fharp rough one, of a deep yellow, dug 
near the town of Hedgerly, near Wind- 
for, and commonly cailed Windfor- 
loam ; it is not found in any other place, 
and is of great value; it makes the 
bricks ufed for the iron-furnaces, and 
ferves at the glafs-noufes; and among 
the chemifts, as a very {trong and valu- 
able lute; and is not only ufed in Eng- 
land, but carried to Holland and Gere 
manv, and many other parts of the world, 
5. Adeep, dufky, yellow one, dug in 
mot parts of England, near the turface. 
6. A hard, brown one, found at fome 
depth in Buckinghambhire, and ufually 
found full of imatl fhells; it is ufed foe 
covering the ridges of barns, and cop- 
ings of wails; and makes very firm and 
durable barn-floors. 7. A light, pale, 
brown one, the loofeft and mott friable 
of all the fpecies, ufed in many places 
for making the bell-founders moulds, 8. 
A yellowifh brown one; this is common 
in moft parts of the kingdam, and makes 
the fine red bricks, ufed for ornamenting 
buildings. 

THREE, Rule of. See the article RULE. 

THRENODY, threnodia, a mournful or 
funeral fong. 

THRICHECHUS, the sEa-cow, in zo- 
ology, a genus of feajanimals, of the 
order of the plagiuri, the chara&ers of 
which are, thatit has teeth in both jaws 5 
there is no fin upon the back, and the 
fkin is very tough, firm, and hairy. 
This creature feems to be the link uniting 
the fifth and the quadruped- tribes, as the 

’ bat does the quadrupeds and birds: it 
grows to fifteen feet, or more, in length, 
and is confiderably thick in proportion. 
The females have, between the peftoral 
fins, two large, round, and fair brealts, 
and both fexes have the parts of genera- 
tion, and the navel perteétly refembling 
thole of the human fpecies: there is 
no doubt, but all the fables concerning 
mermaids, mermen, and fyrens, took 
their rife trom an imperfect view of this 
animal. f 

THRIPS, in the hifory of inftSs, a genus 
of the order of fcleroptera, having the 
roftrum obfcure, the body of a linear fi- 
gue, and the wings four in number, 

being 


AS 


Tt is an extremely {mall infeét, not equal 
toa flea in fize. 

THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, 
between the head and the fhoulders, 
wherein is the gullet. See the article 
OESOPHAGUS. 

For dileafes of the throat, fee the articles 
QuiNsEY, ToNsivs, &e. 

THROAT, tm architeSlure, fortification, @c. 
See the article GORGE, 


' THRONE, S)orG-,a royal feat, or chair of 


ftate, enriclied with ornaments of archi- 
teéture and sculpture, made of fome pre- 
cious matter, raifed on one or more 
fteps, and covered with a kind of ca- 
nopy. Such are the thrones in the rooms 
of audience of kings, and other fove- 
reigns, 
THROWSTER, one who prepares raw 
ilk for the weaver, by cleanfing and 
twitting tf. 
THRUPTOMICTHES, in natural hif- 
tory, a genus of earths, confifting of 
moulds of a lax; friable texture. See the 
articles EARTH and Mouton. 
Of tliis genus there are only two fpecies. 
x. The red thruptomiéthes, frequent in 
many countries: but no where more 
plentifully than about Rowel, in North- 
amptonfhire: it is accounted a very fer- 
tile good land, and, particularly, fucceeds 
with crops of rye, barley, or peale. 2. 
The friable, brown thruptomicthes, fre- 
quent in Suffx, and in many other parts 
of the kingdom, and is generally ac- 
counted a poor, barren land. 
"THRUSH, in ornithology, two fpecies of 
turdus, the one called the common thrufh, 
_ andthe other the miffel-thruhh. See the 
the article Turpus. 
The common thruhh is the turdus with a 
white line over the eyes. This is fmaller 
than the fieldfare ; the head is fmall and 
flatted; the eyes are bright, their iris 
hazel ; the ears patulous; tne beak about 
half an inch long, brown and pointed; 
the head and back of an olive brewn, 
fpotted with a dark colour; the breaft is 
yellow, the belly whitith, and the legs 
brown, 
‘The other fpecies of turdus, called the 
miffel-thiufh, is of a greyifh yellow co- 
Jour with a fpotted breait, being the largeft 
of the turdus kind, 
THUIN, 2 town of the county of Namur, 
firuated on. the river Sambre, near the 
confines of Hainault, nine miles fouth- 
weit of Charieroy. 
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being incumbent on the back, and ftrait. THULE, of the antients, fuppofed to 


THUMB, follex, in anatomy, one of the 


THUMMIM, in the {cripture-learning. 
THUNDER, a noife in the regions of the 


the iflands of Orcades. 


parts or extremities of the hand. See the 
article Hanp, 

The thumb, confidered feparately, has 
bones thicker than thofe of the fingers ; 
the firft of thefe agree in all refpeéts with 
thofe of the metacarpus, in figure, fitua- 
tion, and articulation ; but in its mo- 
tion it is widely different. The articu- 
lation of the firft with the fecond, and of | 
the fecond with the third, are like the ar- 
ticulations and motions of the fecond and 
third phalanges of the other fingers. See 
the articles FINGERS and PHALANX. 


See the articles UR1im and THumMMIM. 


air, excited by a fudden kindling of ful- | 
phureous exhalations. 
Thofe philofophers who maintain, that 
vapours are buoyed up in the air by par- 
ticles of fire adhering to them, account 
for the phenomena of thunder and ligh'= 
ning in the following manner: they tup-— 


pofe that from the particles of fulphur, | 


nitre, and other combuftible matter, 
which are exhaled from the earth, and 
carried into the higher regions of the at- 
mofphere, together with the afcending © 
vapours, is formed an inflammable fub- 
ftance, which, when a fufficient quantity 
of fiery particles is feparated from the 
vapours, by the collifion of two clouds, 
or otherwife, takes fire, and fhoots out 
into a train of light, greater or Jefs, ac- 
cording to the firength and quantity of 
the materials, ‘This opinion is certainly 
falfe; for it is impoffible the vapours 
fhould be attended with fuch fiery particles 
as is here fuppofed: neither have we occa- 
fion to fly to fuch an hypothefis; for as 
vapours, exhaled from the furface of the 
water, are carried up into the atmo- 
fphere, in like manner the effluvia of fo- 
lid bodies are continually afcending thi- 
ther. Now we find by experiment, that — 
there are feveral inflammable bodies, — 


which, being mixed together in due pro- — 


portion, wil] kindle into flame by fer- 
mentation alone, without the help o/ any 
fiery particles. See the articles Fer- 
MENTATION, LIGHTNING, @c. 
Thus, M. Lemery having covered up, 
in the earth, about fifty pounds of a mix- 
ture, compofed of equal parts of fui- 
phur and filings of iron, tempered with 
water; after cight or nine houss time the 
earth, 
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earth, where it was laic, vomited up 
flames, Thus alfo, mix a {mal} quanti- 
ty of -gun-powder with oilof cloves, pour 
gently upon this mixture two or three 
times as much f{pirit of ritre, and you 
will obferve a bright inflammation fud- 
denly arifing from it. Amixture of the 
two fluids alone will take fire, the pow- 
der is added only to augment the inflam- 
mation. When, therefore, there hap- 

\ . ~ s 
pens to bea mixture of the effluvia of 
fuch bodies floating in the air, they fer- 
ment, kindle, and, flathing like gun- 
powder, oceafion thofe explofions and 
and ftreams of fre, which we call thunder 
and lightning. 

As to the particular fpecies of the efflu- 
via, which compofe this mixture, that 
cannot be exactly determined: they are 
thought to be chiefly fulphureous and ni- 
trous; fulphureous, becaufe of the ful- 
phureous fmell which lightning generally 
Jeaves behind, and of that fultry heat in 
the air, which is commonly the fore- 
rusner of it; nitrous, becaule we do not 
know of any body liable to fo fudden and 
violent an explofion as nitre is. 

Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that the matter 
both of thunder and lightning, and alfo 
of earthquakes, is the eflluvia of the py- 
rites; as he does, that the matter of 
vulcanos is the pyrites itfelf, This is a 
mineral that emits copious exhalations, 
and is exceeding apt to take fire upon the 
admiffion of moifture. See the doétor’s 
defence of his notion in the Phil. Tranf, 
n° 157. He thinks this may be the rea- 
fon why England is fo little troubled with 
earthquakes, and italy, and almoft all 
places round the Mediterranean fea, fo 
very much, wiz. becaufe the pyrites are 
rarely found in England; and, where 
they are, they lie very thin, in compari- 
fon of what they do in thofe countries; 
as the vaft quantity of fulphur emitted 
from the burning mountains there, feems 
to thew, 

The effets of thunder and lightning are 
owing to the fudden and violent agitation 
the air is put into thereby, together with 
the force of the explofion; and not to 
thunderbolts falling from the clouds, as 
is fuppofed by the vulgar. 

Some are inclined to think, that thunder- 
bolts are artificial, and that they were 
applied by the antients to fome ule. 
What confirms them in their opinion 
is, that they are found more frequently 
where fepulchres have beer, than in other 
pacts, 
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Tay. 
‘The diftance the thunder is from us, may 
nearly be eftimated by the interval of time 
between our feeing the lightning, and . 
hearing the thunder; foras the motion of 
light is fo very quick, thae the time it 
takes up in coming tous from the cloud, 
1S not perceptible; and as that of a found 
is about a thoufand feet in a fecond 3 al- 
lowing a thoufand feet for every fecond 
that pafles between our feeing the one, 
and hearing the other, we have the di- 
ftance of the cloud, pretty nearly, from 
whence the thunder comes. See the ar- 
ticle LiGur and Sounb, 

THUNDERING .ecion, legid fulminans, 

was a legion in the roman army, con- 
ffting of ‘chriftian foldiers, who, inthe 
expedition of the emperor Marcus Au- 
relius againft the Sarmate, Quadi, and 
Marcomanni, faved the whole army then 
ready to perifh of thir, by procuring, 
with their prayers, a very plentiful 
fhower thereon, and at the fame time a 
furious hail, mixed with lightning and 
thunder-bolts, on the enemy. Sce the. 
article LEGION. 
This is the account commonly given by 
ecclefiattical hiftorians, and the whole 
hiftory is engraven in bafs-relievo’s on 
the antonine column, And hence arofe 
the denomination thunderers, tho’ fome 
fay, that the legion, thofe chriftians 
were of, was calied the thundering Je. 
gion hefore. 

THOURINGIA LancravatTE, one of the 
divifions of the circle of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, having the dutchy of Magde- 
burg on the north, and Franconia on the 
fouth, : a 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the chiff- 
tian week, but the fixth day ofthat of 
the Jews. See Day and WEEK. 

Holy THuRsDay, the fame with afcenfione 
day. See the article ASCENSION. 

Maunday - Tuurspay. See the article 
MauNDAY-THURSDAY. 

THURSO, a port-town of Cathnefs, in 
Scotland, fituated on the Caledonian 
ocean, fifteen miles fouth-weft of Dungt 
by-head, 

THUYA, arbor vitz, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-monadelphia clafs of 
piants, having no corolla; the fruit is an 
ovato-oblong obtufe cone, opening lon- 
gitudinally, with oblong fquame almoit 
equal, obtule and convex on the out- 
fide. 

THYITES, in the materia medica, the 
fame with the lapis morochthus, See 
the article Lapis. ; 

THY. 
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dynamia-gymniofpermia clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which confifts of a fingle 
ringent petal; the tube is of the length 
of the cup; the faux is {mall ; the apper 
lip is fhort, plane, erect, emarginated, 
and obtufe; the lower lip is long, patent, 
trifid, obtuie, and broader in the middle 


 Jacinia ; there is no pericarpium; the 


feeds are fovr, fmall and roundifh, and 
are contained in the cup, 

This genus, among other fpecies, com- 
prehends the herb maftich, the common 
garden-thyme, the eretic thyme, the com- 
mon wild thyme, &c. 

‘The common thyme hasan agreeable aro- 
matic {meil, and a warm pungent talte, 
which it imparts by infufion to rectified 
fpirit, and fends over, in diftillation with 
water ; along wiih the water arifes an ef- 
fential oil, extremely hot and pungent; 
this diftilled {pirit is an agreeable aroma- 
tic cordial liquor, not inferior to any thing 
of this kind. 


‘THYMUS, in anatomy, agiand, which in 


infants is very remarkabie: it is fituated 
in the upper part of the thorax, imme- 
diately under the fternum, and lies upon 
the pericardium, and on the trunk of the 
aorta, and of the venacava, It extends 
itfelf from the pericardium, along the 
trunk of the aorta, to the beginning of 
the carotids, fometimes fo far as to the 
thyroide-gland; its figure is irregular 
and uncertain; its colour in infants is 
pale red, in adults it is of a dofkier hue: 
it is much larger in infants newly born, 
than in fubje@s at any more advanced 
period, Its length is there no le(s than 
three fingers breadth, and its diameter 
two, its thicknefs is about half a finger: 
it gradually decreafes from this fize, as the 


" child grows up; in adults itis very fmall, 


and in old people it entirely difappears, 
Its (udftanceis glandulous and conglome- 
rate, and it is furrounded by a mem- 
brane. It has blocd-veffels fometimes 
from the fubclavians, fometimes from 
the mammary, and fometimes from the 
mediaftine ones; and in fome fubjedts 
from the carotids and jugulars. Its 
lymphatics fometimes run to the tho- 
racic duét, fometimes to the fubclavian 
veins; and they have in general no valves, 
‘The nerves of the thymus are from the 
par vagum, or "from the intercoftals, 
‘There is fometimes a milky juice found 
in this gland, in new-born fubjects. Ft 
Abas no excretory du& hitherto cifcovered, 
and its ule is therefore not certainly 


tree) eee 
THYMUS, in botany, a genus of the di- 


‘TuymMus, in medicine, is ufed for ‘a kind 


tion, the fundament, and feveral other 


THYROARY T ENOIDES, in anatomy, 


THYROIDE cuianp, in anatomy, is of 


THYROIDE CARTILAGE, one of the five 


x ra 
known: poffibly, according to Heifter 
it ferves to fecrete lymph, which it dif- 
charges into the thoracic du&, for the 
dilution of the blood and of the chyle, a 
the glands of the mefentery, and of the 
pancreas do, jn regard to the chyle, On 
this f{uppofition its ufe is much greater in 
the foeius, than at any time after the 


dilution than afterwards; nothing tend 
ing to attenuate biood fo much as refpi 
ration. Bellinger is of opinion, that if 
prepares a nutritious fluid for the foetu 
while in the uterus, and conveys it by 
particular du@s to its mouth; but it ig 
to be obferved, that neither Bellinger 
himfelf, nor any body ‘ince, have ever 
been able to find out thefe duéts. Se@ 
the article Fozfrus. 

That our veaders may be enabled to form 
a diftinét idea of this remarkable gland,| 
we have given two views of it, as found 
in two feetufes, jult born; fee place 
CCLXXVII. fig. 2, n° 1, and 2. wherg 
A A is the heart, farrounded by its peri 
cardium; BB, the gland thymus, dis 
vided in the upper part into two or thre 
portions, aa; CCC, the three afeends 
ing branches of the aorta. 


of wart growing on the parts of genera 


parts of the body, See the article 
ConDyLomMa, WarT, WEN, &e. 

‘The ordinary method of curing a thymus, 
is by ligature and deficcative Jotions, o 
by cauftics ; and if large, by incifion, 
taking care firft to fecure the greater vef 
fels, by tying them. 


a mufcle of the larynx, which, arifing 
and terminating in it, ferves,. togethe 
with the arytenoides, to conftringe it, 
Thefe two mufcles mutually interfeét on 
another, and ftraiten the glottis; fome 
times there is but one mulcle; and fome- 
times it is different from that defcribed) 
here. 


a very fingular figure, refembling that of 
the new moon. Itadheres by its middl 

part, which is called by authors its ifthe 
mus, to the upper ring of the trachea, 
and its points or horas are turned up- 
wards. It adheres on each part to th 

larynx and cefophagus, 


castilages that principally compofe th 
larynx 
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larynx. The thyroide is the irft of thefe 
cartilages, and is alfo callec the fcuti- 
form cartilage, being of a qradrangular 
figure, and ftanding in the asterior part, 
where the pomum Adami, as it is ufval- 
ly called, makes its prominerce, and the 
largeft of the other five cartileges. 
HYROSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 
the name of a mufcle of the urula, which, 
arifing from the lateral part of the thy- 
roide cartilage, and afcendisg towards 
the uva, becomes larger and is inferted in 
manner of an arch, in the fide of the ve- 
lum palatinam, 

’THYRSUS, in antiquity, the {ceptre which 

the poets put into the hand of Bacchus. 

and wherewith they furnifhed the mena- 
des in their bacchanalia. See the articles 

BaccCHaNaLia, 

The thyrfus was originally a lance or 

{pear wrapped up in vine-leaves, where- 

with Bacchus is faid to have armed him- 

felf and his foldiers in the indian wars, 
to amufe and deceive the unpraéctifed 

prt and make them expeét no hofti- 
ities, 

Hence, it was afterwards borne in the 
feafts and facrifices of that god; and as 
the (atyrs, who were Bacchus’s foldiers, 
were-fuppofed to have fought with it, it 
became a cuftom to reprefent them there- 
with. 

| TIARA, an ornament or habit wherewith 

the antient Perfians covered their head, 
and which the Armenians, and kings of 

Pontus, ftill wear on medals; thefe lait, 

becaufe defcended from the Perfians. 

Tiaka isalfo the name of the pope’s triple 
crown; antiently called regnum. 

TIBER, a great river of Italy, which runs 
through the pope’s territories, paffing by 
Perugia and Orvietto ; and having vifited 
Rome, falls into the Tulcan fea at Oltia, 
fifteen miles below that city. 

TIBIA, in anatomy, is the inner and 
bigger bone of the leg, called alfo focile 
majus: itis hard and firm, with a cavity 
in its middle; it is almoft triangular; 
its fore and thafpeedge is called the fhin. 
In its upper extremity it has two large 
finufes, tipped with a foft and fubtle car- 
tilage, called cartilago lunata, from its 
figure. It runs in between the extremi- 
ties of the two bones, and becomes very 
thin at its edge, like thofe in the articu- 
Jation of the lower jaw. It facilitates a 
fmall fide motion of the knee. The finufes 
receive the two protuberances of the 
thigh-bone, and the produftion which is 
between the finufes of the tibia, is received 
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inthe inus, which divides thefe two pro- 
tuberances of the femur. By bending 
our knee, we bring our leg, i walking, 
in a ftraight line forwards, which, with- 
out this articulation, we could not have 
done: but, Jike thofe who have the mi 
fortune to have a wooden leg, we mutt 
have brought our foot about in a femi- 
circle, in going even upon a plain, but 
more evidently upon a defcent. On the 
fide of this upper end it has a fmall knob, 
which is received into a {mall finus of the 
fibula; and, on its fore part, a little be- 
low the patella, it has another, into which 
the tendons of the extenfors of the leg 
are inferted. Its lower extremity, which 
is much finaller than its upper, has a re- 
markable procefg which forms the inner 
ancle, and a pretty large finus divided 
in the middle of a {mall protuberance ; 
the finus receives the convex head of the 
fame bone. It has another fhallow finus 
in the fide of its lower end, which re« 
ceives the fibula. 
The tibia has four extenfor mufcles, ag 
the reétus, cruralis, vaftus, @c. and five 
flexors, wiz. the gracilis, femi-membra- 
nofus, femi-nervofus, biceps, and popli- 
teus. See the article Recrus, &c. 

TIBIALIS, or Tisiaus, in anatomy, 
the name of two mufcles of the foot, di- 
ftinguifhed by the epithets anticus and 
pofticus, The tibialis anticus, one of 
the flexor mufcles, has its origin from the 
fuperior and extenfor furface of ihe tibia, 
and is terminated at the internal os cu- 
neiforme, and the interior part of the in- 
ternal metatarfal bone, The tikjalis po- 
fticus, or adduétor-mutcle of the foot, has 
its origin in the upper part of the inte- 
rofleous ligament, and its termination in 
the os naviculare, See the articles Foor 
and Musc_g, 

TIBICEN, in ichthyology, the fame with 
the lyra or harp-fith, a fpecies of trigla. 
See the articles Lyra and TriGLa. 

TIBISCUS, a river otherwife called Teifs. 
See the article TeIss. 

TICK-TACK, a game with dice and 
tables, wherein all the men are placed on 
the ace-point, 
The great art of this game confifts in fe- 

“curing the fice and cinque point; which’, 
ought never to be broken, unlefs for the 
advantage of going in, or a hit, which 
laft is, when you throw fuch a caft that 
fome of your men will reach your adver- 
fary’s unbound. 

Playing clofe at home is the fafeft way 5 
taking cate to find your men, and giving 
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your adverfary a fingle game, when in — 


danger of lofing a double one, 
ICKHILL, a market-town in the weft 


riding of Yorkfhire, thirty-three miles 


fouth of York. 
ICKLING, fays M, le Cat, is, in re- 
fpeét to the fenfe of feeling, what an her- 


maphrodite is in refpeé& to fexes: it par-_ 


takes equally almoft of pleafure and pain ; 
making one laugh, at the fame time that 
it is intolerable ; and if carried too far, 
frequently has bad and even fatal effeéts. 
In this fenfation, the organs of feeling 
are affeéted with a light tremulous mo- 
tion, which occafions all voluptuous fen- 
fations; but more lively in its degree 
and fmarter, than that which ufually at- 
tends on pleafure: it proceeds from that 
gentle friétion, which is diftinguifhed 
from all other impreffions on the organs, 
by the name of titillation. 

ICKLISH, in the manege. A horfe is 
faid to be ticklifh, that is too tender 
upon the fpur, and too fenfible; that does 
not freely fly the fpurs, but in fome mea- 
fure refifts them, throwing himfelf up, 
when they come near and prick his fkin. 
A ticklith horfe has fomewhat of the ra- 
mingues, 7. ¢, the kickers againft the 
fpurs; but with this difference, that the 
Jatter put back, leap and kick, and yerk 
out behind, in difobeying the fpurs 5 
whereas a ticklifh horfe only refilts for 
fome time, and afterwards obeys, and 
goes much better, through the fear of a 
vigorous ham, when he finds the horfe- 
man ftretch his leg, than he does upon 
being aQlually pricked, 

IDDESWAL, a market-town of Darby- 
fhire, eighteen miles north- weft of Darby, 
IDES, two periodical motions of the wa- 
ters of the fea, called the flux and reflux, 
or the flow and ebb. 

The cafe of the tides is the sattra€tton 
of the fun and moon, but chiefly of the 
Jatter; the waters of the immenfe ocean, 
forgetful, as it were, of their natural 


“quietus, move and roll in tides, obfe- 


quious to the ftrong attraétive power of 
the moon, and weaker influence of the 
fun. See the articles ATTRACTION and 
GRAVITATION. 

To illufrate this, let NESQ (plate 
CCLXXVIII. fig, 1.) reprefent the 
earth, covered over with water ABDF; 
NS the axis of the earth, EQ the equa- 
tor, T R the tropic of cancer, ¢7 the tro- 
pic of capricorn, M the moon in her or- 
bit, S the fun in his. Now fince all 
bodies are endued with an attraéting vir~ 
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tue, the moon will attra&t all the wa 


- Alfo in the two points F and B, ast 


tae a 


in the neareft hemifphere FAB, w 
degrees of force which are inverfely 
the fquares of the diftances from all par 
and therefore with the ftrongeft fo 
where the diftance is leaft, wiz. in t 
point A, direfly under her: and t 
attraction being in this hemifphere co 
trary to that of the earth, the water 
all parts from B to F towards A will ha 
its gravity decreafing, and be higheft 
all at the part A; and confequently m 
there ftand higher than at the point 
where being more attraéted by the eart 
it muft be heavier and nearer to the ce 
ter, as is evident from the laws of hyd 
ftatics. See the article FLuip, 
Again, .in the hemifphere F DB, thea 
traction of the moon confpires with thi 
of the earth; but decreafing as the fqua 
of the diftances, increafe, the joint fo 
of attraétion will every where decrea| 
from F and B towards D, the point o 
polite to the moon; where, again, th 
waters will be lighteft, and therefe 
ftand higheft to preferve the equilibriu 
Whence it appears, that by this fum a 
difference of the moon’s and earth's 
traétion, there will neceffarily enfue 
protuberance or {welling of the wate 
which we call tides of flood, in the t 
points A and D direétly under the moo 


waters are there moft attraéted, fo the 
will be heavieft, and confequently rife t 
the leaft height from the earth’s furface 
whence they are called tides of ebb, 
the ebbing of the water. 
If to the power of the moon we add th 
of the fun, we fhall have the tides co 
fiderably augmented at the conjunio 
in S, or oppofition in H, that is, at th 
new and full moons, which are calle 
the fpring-tides; as thofe which happe 
when the fun is at O or P, are call 
neap-tides, the waters at A and D bein 
then loweft, becaufe the attraGion of t 
moon is then counterballanced by that 
the fun, | 
It is farther to be obferved, that of th 
two tides of flood at Aand D, that at 4 
is greatelt to any place T in norther 
latitude, when the moon is in the not 
thern figns, and above the horizon: fe 
the point A is then nearer the zenith « 
the place G, than the oppofite point ] 
is to the fame place at R twelve hou 
afterwards; and, confequently, the heigl! 
of the tide T G is greater than that « 
the oppofite tide Rg, The aia 
r 
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this happens, when the moon is in the 

fouthern { gns. 

_ That there are two tides of flood and 

 twoof ebb, fucceeding each other alter- 

_ nately at about the interval of fix hours, 
is obvious from the figure; and that they 
happen later each day near an hour, is 
owing to their exaét correfpondence to 
the motion of the moon, which daily cul- 
minates fo much later, ‘That they hap- 
pen not when the moon ts in the meri- 
dian, but about thiee hours after, is ow- 
ing to the force of the moon being then 
greater than when in the meridian of any 
place; as the heat of the day is greater 
at three o'clock than at twelve; and the 
heat of the fummer is greater in Auguft, 
than at the atlt of June. Laltly, that 
the greate(t {pring-tides happen not at 
the 23ft of March, and 23d of Septem- 
ber, but in February and O&tober, is be- 
caufe the fun being neareft the earth in 
December, his influence is then ftrongeft, 
and fo muft quicken the time of the 
greate(t vernal tides; and being weakelt 
in June, the time of the autumnal tides 
will neceffarily be retarded. 
The (um of what has been faid is this : 
if NOPQ (ibid, fig. 2.) be the furface 
of the earth, Tits center, IFK GLH 
CE a circle reprefenting the, fpherical 
furface of the waters covering the earth, 
and affeéted only by the attractive power 

of the earth: upon placing an attracting 
body at S, the waters will no longer 
continue their fpherical figure, but be 
immediately drawn into the fpheroidical 
figure ACBD, in fuch manner, as to 
be depreffed at Cand D to MandK, 
and elevated from L and I to A and B; 
and the elevation. AL or BI, is double 
the depreffion CM or DK. Thatif S 
be the fun, then AP—OK=AL+K D 
=25 inches; or 112 feet, if S he the 
moon, That atthe points E, F, G, H, 
(which are called the octants) the water 
is neither elevated nor deprefled. That 
if any other body be placed at O (as the 
moon) in the fame right-line TS; then 
by the joint influence of both S and O, 
the elevation at A and B will be increaf- 
ed, and the depreffion at C and D like- 
wile. Laftly, if S be in the fituation S, 
or vertical to the point D, it is plain its 
action to raife the water D will be direétly 
contrary to that of the moon in depref- 
fing it there; wherefore the depreffion 
will not be fo great as before; for the 
fame reafon the elevation at A and B will 
be diminifhed, being now only as the 
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difference of the two forces, whereas be- 
fore they were as the fum, | 
We thall now confider the phenomena 
of the tides which remain; and firft, it 
is evident, that if PN be the axis of the 
earth, and QO the diameter of the equa- 
tor, then the moon fituated at O, over 
one of the poles, would accumulate the 


water over each pole, and the fpheroid — 


would be fo pofited as to have its longeft 
axis AB coinciding with the axis of the 
earth PN. In this pofition of the fphe- 
roid, it is plain, there could be no fuch 
thing as a tide in any part of the ocean 
over all the earth; for every fection of 
the fpheroid, parallel to the equator, 
would be a circle; confequently in any 
parallel of latitude, the water would be 
at an equal diltance from the earth's. jur- 
face every moment of the diurnal revo- 
lution, or natural day. 

Suppote the moon were removed from the 
direGtion of the earth’s axis, and pofited 
at S (ibid. fig, 3.) then will the axis of 
the aqueous {pheroid AB be turned to- 
wards S, and make an angle with the 
earth's axis,as ATPorBTN, Then 
we obferve, that fince C, D,. are the places 
of loweft water, that parallel 1K which 


paffes through the point I on one fide the. 


equator, and LM which paffes through 
M on the other, will divide the earth 
into three zones, in two of which, viz. 
EN K and LPM, there will be but one 
tide each day, of the fame kind; for in- 
ftance, in the parallel EF, a perfon at F 
will have high water, and at E low water 
for twelve hours after, Again, in all the 
zone IK ML, there will be two tides 
of the fame kind each day, as is evident 
from the figure. Thele limits, or the arch 
QI or OM, is the complement of the 
moon’s declination from the equator, 


If the moon at § (ibid. fig. 4.) be over.* 
the equator, the longer ax s.of the {phe- - 
roid AB will now coincide with the plane ~ 


of the equator Qo, and the fhorter axis 
CD with the axis of the earth NP. 


Here it is obvious, that in this fituation . 
the waters in the parte “+ 

AB, with refpeé& to thofe at CD, will, «+. 

give the greateft difference of high and 


of the fpheroid, 


low water poffible to all parts of, the” 
earth; and that there 1s no place hut thofe®. 
two at the poles N, P, but what has two 
tides of flood, ia two of ebb every 
twenty-four hours. 


the equator to the poles. 


It has been already obferved, that the. 
greateht 
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And this difference. 
of the flux and reflux will decreaie frém _ 
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greateft elevation of the waters is not 
when the luminary is in the meridian, 
but about three hours after, becaufe the 
motion communicated to the waters dur- 
ing the arrival of the meridian is not im- 
mediately deftroyed, but remains fome 
time, and receives a farther augmentation 
from that which is impreffed for about 
three hours after. For the fame reafon, 
we oblerve, the greateft and leaft tides 
happen not on the day of the fyzygy, or 
quadrature, but on the third or fourth 
after; the fum or difference of the forces 
of the luminaries not being till then at a 
maximum. See the article Syzycy. 
Let SFEG (dbid, fig. 5.) be the orbit of 
the moon about the earth QN OP, which 
as it is not circular but elliptical, the 
center of the earth T will not be always 
at an equal diftance from tbe moon; but 
the moon will be fometimes neareit the 
earth, as when at S$, and fometimes far- 
theft off, as at E. The point $ is called 
the perigzum, or perigee ; and the point 
E the apogeum, orapogee. The power 
of the moon in her perigee is to that in 
the apogee nearly as TE% to TS3; and 
confequently the greatelt tides will be on 
the day of the perigee, or rather a few days 

after, for the reafons above-mentioned. 
Such would the tides regularly be, if the 
whole earth were covered with deep fea; 
but by reafon of the fhoalnefs of fome 


places, and the narrownels of the ftreights, _ 
by which the tides are, in many places, * 


ropagated, there arifes a great diverfity 
in the tides not to be accounted for 
without an exact knowledge of all the 
circumftances of the feveral places where 
they happen; -as of the pofition of the 
Jand, the breadth and depth of chan- 
nels, &e. 
That. the tides may have their full mo- 
tion, the ocean in which they are pro- 
duced ought to be extended from eaft to 
welt go°, ora quarter of a great circle 
of the earth, at leaft; becaufe the places 
whese the moon raifes moft, and moft 
depreffes the water, are at that diftance 
from one another, Hence it appears, 
that it is only in the great oceans that 
fuch tides can be produced ; and why, in 
the large Pacific ocean, they exceed thofe 
in the Atlantic ocean: hence alfo it is 
obvious, why the tides are not fo great 
in the torrid zone, between Africa and 
America, where the ocean is narrower, 
as in the temperate zones on either fide ; 
and from this alfo, we may underftand 
why the tides are fo {mall in iflands, that 
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‘intermediate diftant iflands, it ‘muft con- 


hy he a 
are very far diftant from the fhores, It 
is manifeft, that, in the Atlantic ocean, 
the water cannot rife on one fhore but by 
defcending on the other; fo that, at the 


tinue at about a mean height betwixt its 
elevation on the one and on the other 
fhore. 
As the tides pafs over fhoals, and run 
through ftreights into bays of the fea, 
their motion becomes more various, and| 
their height depends on a great many] 
circuinftances. The tide, that is pro- 
duced on the weltern coat of Europe,| 
corre(ponds to the theory above defcrib- 
ed: thus, it is high water on the coalt 
of Spain, Portugal, and the weft of Ire-: 
land, about the third hour after the moon 
has paffed the meridian: from thence it} 
flaws into the adjacent channels, as it 
finds the eafiet paflage. One current from 
it, for example, runs up by the fouth of 
England, and another comes in by the 
north of Scotland: they take a conbder- 
able time to move all this way, and it is 
high-water fooner in the places to which 
they firft come; and it begins to fall at 
thofe pleces, while the two currents are: 
yet going on to others that are farther in 
their courfe. As they retorn, they are 
not able to raifea tide ; becaufe the water 
runs fafter off than it returns, til, by a] 
new tide propagated from the ocean, the 
return of the current is hopped, and the 
water begins to rife again. The tide 
takes twelve hours to come from the ocean 
to London-biidge, fo that, when it is 
high water these, a new tide is already 
come to its height in the ocean; and, in 
fome intermediate place, it mult be low 
water at the fame time. In channels, 
therefore, and narrow feas, the progrefs 
of the tides may be, in fome selpects, 
compared to the motion of the waves of 
the fea. Our author alfo oblerves, that 
when the tide runs over fhoals, and flowg 
upon flat fhores, the water is raifed to a 
greater beight than in the open and deep 
oceans that have fteep banks; becaufe 
the force of its motion cannot be broke, 
upon thele level fhores, till the water rifes 
to a greater height, 
Tf a place communicates with two oceans 
(or two different ways with the fame 
ocean, one of which is a readier and eafier 
paffage) two tides may arrive at that 
place in different times, which, inter- 
fering with each other, may produce a 
great variety of phenomena. An ex. 
traordinary inftance of this kind is men- 
tioned 
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tioned by our author at Bsthfha, a port 
_ an the kingdom of ‘Tunquin in the Eaft- 
'- Indies, of northern latitude 20° 50’, The 
' day in which the moon pales the equa 
tor, the water ftagnates there without 
any motion; as the moon removes from 
the equator, the water begins to rife and 
fall once a day; and it is igh water at 


the fetting of the moon, and low water’ 


at herrifing.. This daily tide increafes 
* for about feven or eight days, and then 
decreafes for as many days by the fame 
degrees, till this motion ceafes when the 
moon has returned to the equator, When 
fhe has paffed the equator, and declines 
towards the fouth pole, the water rifes 
and falls again, as before; but it is high 
water now at the rifing, and low water 
at the fetting, of the moon. 

This theory of tides has been extended 
fo far, as to eftimate the tides, or eleva- 
tions of the waters of the moon, produced 
by the attraction of the earth: thus, let 
us fuppofe the quantity of matier (Q_) in 
the earth to be to that in the moon (q) 
as 40 to 1, thatis, Q:g:: 40:1; and 
fet us firft fuppofe the earth and moon of 
equal bulk, and reprefented by AIK 
(ibid. fig. 6.) and BDE, and the force 
(F) of the earth, at the furface of the 
moon B, will be to the force (f) of the 
moon at the furface of the earth A, di- 
reétly as the maffes of matter in each (be~ 
caule of the equal diitances T B and L A) 
thatis, F:f::Q:¢::40:1. Again, 
let LB be to LC as the diameter of the 
earth to that of the moon, which is as 365 
to 100, then wiil the force at B be to the 
force at C asLB to LC, which let be as F 
tof, then F: f;: 365 : 100, whence F= 
et, and above we have F=4qof, 
therefore gooof=365f; and fo f:f:: 
365:4000:: 1:11 nearly; that is, the 
power of the earth to raife the water at 
the moon C, is to that of the moon at 
the earth.A as rx to 1, very nearly. 

If the moon can raife the water here 10 
feet, the earth can raife the water there 
to the height of rio feet; but becaule 
the moon always turns about her axis in 
the fame time as fhe revolves about the 
earth, the waters (if any there be) will 
be raifed on this and the oppofite fide, 
and always continue over the fame part 
of the moon’s furface, fo that there can 
be no different heights of water there, 
and confequently no tides, except what 
fmall ones may happen on account of the 
fun’s attragtion, and her various inequa« 
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yee of motion, and diftance from the 
earth, \ 
The air, which is 860 times lighter than 
water, muft yield in proportion more 
eafily to the attra&ting force of the. fun 
and moon; and therefore the tides will 
in this profound and vaft aérial ocean be 
very confiderable and importing: but of 
this the reader may expeét a further ac- 
count under the articles ATMOSPHERE, 
Heat, Winn, &c, ¢ 

TIDE-WAITERS, or T1IDESMEN; are ine 
ferior officers belonging to the cuftom- 
houfe, whofe employment it is to watch 
or attend upon fhips, until the cuftoms be 
paid: they ger this name from their go- 
ing on board fhips, on their arrival in the 
mouth of the Thames or other port, and 
fo come up with the tide. 

TIDOR, one of the Molucca iflands, fitu- 
ated in 125° eaft long. and 1° north lat, 

TIERACHE, the moit eafterly divifion of 
Picardy, in France, 

TIERCE, or TE!RcE, a meafure of liquid 
things, as wine, oil, @¢. containing the 
third part of a pipe, or forty-two gallons. 
See the article MEasuRE, 

TIERCE, in gaming, a fequence of three 
cards of the fame colour. See the artickes 
PicqueT and QUADRILLE. 

TIERCED, tierce, in heraldry, denotes the 
fhield to be divided by any of the par- 
tion-lin:s, as pa:ty, coupy, tranchy, or 
tailly, into three equal parts of different 
colours or metals, 

TIGE, in architeéture, a french term for 
the thaft or fait of a column, compre- 
hended between the a(tragal and the capi+ 
tal. See CoLuMn and SHaFT. 

TIGER, or TYGER, figris, in zoology, 
an animal belonging to the felis-kind, 
with an enlongated tail, and virgated 
fpots. See the article FELIs. 


The tiger is a large and terrible animal, | 


“exceeding the lion both in fize and fierce~ 
nefs ; being at its full growth of the big- 
nefs of a fmall heifer: its head is large, 
and the teeth enormoufly long: the fore- 
legs are very thick and ftrong, and the 
tail is long: the ground colour in the 


tiger is a pale tawney, with an admix- . 


ture of brown; but it is all over varie- 
gated with ftreaks of black, See plate 
CCLXXVIL. fig. 3. 
The tiger has its name from its fuppofed 
fwiftnefs, and has been defcribed by al- 
moft all authors as one of the fwifteft of 
all the wild carnivorous animals; but 
this has been wholly contradiéted by fuch 
authors as have feen the creature, who all 
deciare 
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declare that it is a flow and fluggifh ani- 
mal, and is unable to overtake a man, or 
almoft any animai that has an opportuni- 
ty of running away from it. It will give 
two or three large leaps; but if it do not 
feize its prey in thefe, is but ill qualified 
to catch it afterwards, 

TIGER-SHELL, a beautiful fpecies of vo- 
Juta, of a dufky red colour, fpotted all 
over, with large irregular blot hes of 
white: it is brought from the Eaft.In- 
@ies, and is about two inches and an 
half in length, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. See plate CCLXXXV. fig. x. 

TIGRIS, a large river of Turky in Afia, 
which, rifing in the mountains of Arme- 
nia, runs fouthward, dividing Diarbeck 
or Mefopotamia, from Curdeftan or the 

. antient Affvria;.and having paffed by 
Bag‘at, joins the Euphrates in. Eyraca 
Arabic, or the antient Chaldea. See the. 
article EUPHRATES. 

TILBURY, a fortrefs in the county of 
Effex, fituated on the river Thames, op- 
pofite to Gravefend, twenty miles eaft of 
London. 

TILE, or TiyLe, among builders. See 
the article TYLE. 

TILIA, the Lime-TREE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the corolla of which confifts of 
five oblong and obtufe petals, crenated at 
the points: the fruit is a coriaceous, glo- 
bofe, quinquelocular capfule, containing 
a fingle roundith feed in each, How- 
ever, one feed only of the five ufually 
ripens, and the very cells of the others 
often difappear, fo that the fruit feems 
unilocular. See plate CCLXXVII. fig. 4. 
The flowers of the lime tree are efteemed 
antepileptic, anda fpecific in all kinds of 
Spafms and pains: they are ufed in infu- 
fion, like tea. 

The timber of the lime-tree is ufed by 
the carvers, as being a foft light wood ; 
alfo by archite&ts, for framing the n 
dels of their buildings: the turners like- 
wile ufe it for making light bowls, dithes, 
&c. but it is too foft for any ftrong pur- 
poles, 

TILL/ZA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria trigynia clafs of plants, the hower 
of which confifts of three ovated, acute, 
and plane petals; and its fruit of three 
acuminated and reflex capfules, contain- 
ing each two oval feeds, 

TILLANDSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a tubulated monopetalous flower, 
trifid at the limb: the fruit is a long, 


TILLER, in bufbandry, denotes a young 


TILLER of a foip, a firong piece of wood 


TILLAGE, in hufbindry, is the opening, | 


obtufely trigonal, and acuminatted cap- 
fule, formed of three valves, and contain- 
ing only one cell, with numerous feeds 
affixed to a long capillary plume. 


tree, left to grow till it be fellable for 
timber. 


faftened in the head of the rudder, and 
in fmall fhips and boats called the helm, 
See the article HELM. 

In thips of war, and other large veffels, | 
the tiller is fattened to the rudder in the 
gun room: and to the other end there 
are ropes fattened, which pafs upwards 
to the quarter-deck, where the fhip is 
fteered by means of a wheel, See the 
article STEERING. 


breaking, and dividing the ground by | 
the fpade, the plough, the hoe, or other 
like inftruments. See the articles PLow- 
ING, HOEING, &c, . 
The finer any land is made by tillage, 
the richer it will become, and the more | 
plants it will maintain; and it has been 
frequently obferved, that in a large field, © 
where at [ome time one part of the ground 
has been better tilled than the reft, that. 
part of the ground has produced the beft 
crops, and been eafily diftinguifhed by it 
from the reft-of the field, even fix or 
feven crops after the time of the particu- | 
lar good tillage. A piece of ground be- 
ing once made finer than the reft, will a_ 
long time fhew the advantage of it; be- 
caule the dews have more power to en- 
rich it, they penetrating farther than the 
fuperficies, whereby the roots are able to 
enter. The fine parts of the earth are 
impregnated throughout their whole fub- 
ftance with fome of the riches carried in 
by the dews, and there repofited until, by 
tillage, the infide of thole fine parts be- 
come fuperficies; and as the corn drains 
them, they are again fupplied as before ; 
but the rough large parts cannot have 
that benefit, and the dews not pene- 
trating but to their furface, they remain 
poor. The experiments mentioned by 
Mr. Evelyn prove this beyond conteft. 
Take of the moft barren earth you can 
find, powder it well, and expofe it 
abroad fora year, inceflantly agitating 
it; and after this, without any other 
management, this earth will be the moft - 
fertile that can be conceived, and will 
readily receive any plant from the fartheft- 
Indies: all vegetables will profper and 
flourifh in this once barren earth, eal 
ear 
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bear their fruit as kindly with us, under 
a due degree of artificial heat, as in their 
native: climates, 
The artificial duft will entertain plants 
which refufe dung and other violent ap- 
plicatiions, and has a more nutritive 
power than any artificial dung or com- 
polt whatfoever : and by this pulverifing 
and expofing, the very sature of a foil 
may be changed, and the tougheft clay 
made as light and friable as common 
light earth, and as fit for the nourifh- 
ment of the tendereft plants as any other ; 
though, in its natural cordition, its pores 
were too fmall to give way to their ten- 
der roots, and had no communication 
one with another. 
This is a fort of improvement of land 
that cannot be practifed in the large way, 
in fields, &c. but as it only confifts in 
dividing and breaking the particles of 
earth, and expofing them thus broken to 
the air, it is plain that common tillage 
approaches more or lefs to it, as more or 
lefs labour is employed; and the experi- 
ment proves, that the farmer need never 
fear beftowing too much tillage on any 
fort of ground, 

TILT-Boar, a boat covered with a tilt ; 
that is, acloth or tarpawling, fultained 
by hoops, for the fheltering of paffen- 

ers. 

TIMAR, a traét or portion of land, which 
the grand feignior grants to a perfon on 
condition of ferving him in war on horfe- 
back. Hence, thofe who enjoy fuch 
Jands, are called timariots; who befides 
the above-mentioned fervice, pay an ac- 
knowledgment of one tenth of their re- 
venue. 

TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and 
feafoned woods. See Woop, 

Of all the different kinds known in Eu- 
rope, oak is the beft for building, and 
even when it lies expofed to air and wa- 
.ter, there is none equal toit, Fir-timber 
is the next in degree of goodnefS for 
building, efpecially in this country, where 
they build upon leafes, It differs from 
oak in this, that it requires not much 
feafoning, and therefore no great ftock is 
required before-hand. Fir is ufed for 
flooring, wainfcoting, and the ornament- 
al parts of building within doors. Elm 
is the next in ule, efpecially in England 
and France; it is very tough and pli- 
able, and therefore eafily worked; it 
does not readily fplit; and it bears driving 
of bolts and nails better than any other 
wood; for which reafon it is chiefly 
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ufed by wheel-wrights, and coach-makers 
for fhafts, naves, @c. Beech is alfo uled 
for many purpofes; it is very tough and 
white when young, and of great {trength, 
but liable to warp very much when ex- 
pofed to the weather, and to be worm- 
eaten when ufed within doors ; its great- 
eft ule is for planks, bediteads, chairs, 
and other houfhold goods. Ah is like= 
wile a very ufeful wood, but very fcarce 
in moft parts of Europe; it ferves in 
buildings, or for any other ufe, when 
f{creened from the weather ; handfpikes, - 
and oars are chiefly made of it. Wild 
chefnut-timber is by many efteemed to 
be as good as oak, and feems to have 
been much -ufed in old buildings; but 
whether thefe trees are more fcarce at 
prefent than formerly, or have been found 
not to anfwer fo well as was imagined, 
it is Certain this timber is now but little © 
uled. Walnut-tree is excellent for the 
joyner’s ufe, it being of a more curious 
brown colour than beech, and not fo fube 
ject tothe worms. The poplar, abel, and 
afpen trees, which are very little different 
from each other, are much ufed inftead 
of fir, they look well, and are tougher 
and harder, See Oak, Fir, Asx, Ge. 
The goodnefs of timber not only dew 
pends on the foil and fituation in which 
it ftands, but likewife on the feafon 
wherein it is felled, In this, people” 
difagree very much; fome are for hav- 
ing it felled as foon as its fruit is ripe, 
others in the fpring, and many in the 
autumn. But as the fap and moifture of 
timber is certainly the caufe that it perifh- 
es much fooner than it otherwife would - 
do, it feems evident that timber fhould 
be felled when there is the leaft {ap in it, 
viz. from the time that the leaves begin 
to fal), tillthe treesbegin tobud. This 
work ufually commences about the end 
of April in England, becaufe the bark 
then rifes moft freely ; for where a quan 
tity of timber is to be felled, the ftatute 
requires it to be done then, for the ade 
vantage of tanning; fee TANNING. 
The antients chiefly regarded the age of 
the moon in felling their timber; their 
rule was to fell it in the wain, or, four 
days after the new moon, or fometimes 
in the laft quarter. Pliny advifes it to be 
in the very article of the change, which 
happening to be in the laft day of the 
winter folitice, the timber, fays he, will 
be incorruptible. ‘Timber fhould like- 
wife. be cut when of a proper age; for 
when it is either too young, or too old, 
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it will not be fo durable, as when cut 
at a proper age. It is faid, that oak 
fhould not be cut under fixty years old, 
nor above two hundred, ‘Timber how- 
ever, fhould be cut in their prime, when 
almoft fully grown, and before they be- 

in to decay ; and this will be fooner or 
facts, according to the drynefs or moift- 
nefs of the foil, where the timber grows ; 
as alfo according to the bignefs of the 
trees ; for there is no fixt rules in fell- 
ing of timber, experience and judgment 
moult direé&t here as in molt other cafes. 
After timber has been felled and fawed, 
it muft be feafoned: for which purpofe 
fome advife it to be laid up in a very dry 
airy place, yet out of the wind and fun, 
or at leaft free from the extremities of 
either; and that it may not decay, but 
dry evenly, they recommend jt to be 
daubed over with cow-dung. It muft 
not ftard upright, but lie all along, one 
piece over another, only kept apart by 
thort blocks interpofed, to prevent a cer- 
tain mouldipefs, which they are other- 
wife apt to contract in fweating on one 
another; from which arifes frequently a 
kind of fungus, efpecially if there be 
any fappy parts remaining. Others ad- 
vite, the planks of timber to be laid for 
a few days in fome pool or running 
ftream, in order to extract the fap, and 
afterwards to dry them in the fun or air. 
By this means, itis faid, they will be 
prevented, from either chopping, cafting, 
or cleaving, but againft fhrinking there is 
no remedy. Some again, are for bury- 
ing them in the earth, others in a heat ; 
and fome for fcorching and feafoning 
them in fire, efpecially piles, pofts, &c. 
which are to ftand in water or earth. 
The Venetians firft found out the method 
of feafoning by fire; which is done after 
this manner; they put the piece to be 
feafoned into a {trong and viglent flame 
in this they continually turn it round by 
means of an engine, and take it out 
when it is every where covered witha 
black coaly cruft; the internal part of 
the wood is thereby fo hardened, that 
neither earth nor water can damage it for 
a long time afterwards. 
After the planks of timber have been 
well fealoned and fixed in their places, 
care is to be taken to defend or preferve 
them; to which the fmearing them with 
linfeed oil, tar, or the like oleaginous 
matter, contributes much. The antients, 
particularly Hefiod and Virgil, advile the 
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fmoak-drying of all inftruments made 
of wood, by hanging them up in the 
chimneys where wood fires are ufed. | 
The Dutch preferve their gates, port- 
cullices, drawbridges, fluices, Ge. by 
coating them over with a mixture of pitch 
and tar, whereon they ftrew fmall pieces 
of cockle and other fhells, beaten almoft 
to powder, and mixed with fea fand, 
which ,incrufts and arms them wonder- 
fully againft all affaults of wind and 
weather. When timber is felled before 
the fap is perfeétly at reft, itis very fub- 
je&t to the worms; but to prevent arid 
cure this, Mr. Evelyn recommends the | 
following remedy, as the moft approved. 
Put common fulphur intoacucurbit, with 
as much aqua fortis as will cover it three 
fingers deep; difill it to a drinefs, which | 
is performed by two or three rectifica- | 
tions. Lay the fulphur that remains at 
bottom, being of a blackifh, or fad red | 
colour, on a marble, or put itin aglafs, | 
and it will diffolve into an oil; with this | 
oil anoint the timber which is infeéted — 
with worms, This, he fays, will not | 
only prevent worms, but preferve all | 
kinds of woods, and many other things, — 
as ropes, nets, and mafts, from putrefac- 
tion, either in water, air, or fhow. 
To meafure round timber, let the mean — 
circumference be found in feet and de- | 
cimals of a foot; fquare it, multiply | 
this fquare by the decimal 0.079577, and 
the product by the length, Ex, Let the © 
mean circumference of a tree be 10.3 feet, 
and the length 24 feet. Then 10,3X 10.3 
X0.079577X%24=2202,615, the number ” 
of cubical feet in the tree, ‘The founda- 
tion of this rule is, that when the cir-— 
cumference of acircle is x, the area is 
©.0795774715, and that the areas of © 
circles are as the {quares of their circum- 
ferences. 
But the common way ufed by artificers — 
for meafuring round timber, differs much 
from this rule, They call one fourth 
part of the circumference the girt, which 
is by them reckoned the fide of a {quare, 
whofe area is equal to the area of the 
fe&tion of the tree; therefore they fquare — 
the girt, and then multiply by the length 
of the tree. According totheir method, — 
the tree of the laft example would be 
computed at 159.13 cubical feet only. 
For the method of meafuring round 
timber by the fliding rule, fee RULE. 

For meafuring hewn or fquare timber, — 
the cuftom is, to find the middle of the - 
length | 
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length of the tree, and there to meafure 
\its breadth, by clapping tvo rules to the 
fides of the tree, and neafuring the 
diftance betwixt them; ia like manner 
they meafure the breadth the other way, 
If the two be found unqual they are 
added together, and hal their fum is 
taken for the true fide of tae fquare. 

As to the ftrength of timber, Mr. Pa- 
rent is the firft who has treated this fub- 
ject in a fcientific manner, and in order 
te enforce his demonftrations, he made 
feveral experiments, with various fcant- 
lings of oak and fir. Mr. Muller, in 
his treatife on fortification, gives the 
following problem, to determine the 
ftrength of a fcantling, whofe dimenfions 
are given. He fuppofes that all the fibres 
of the wood are ftraight, and of the 
fame ftrength, even in its weakeft part, 
and that the fibres are the fame in the 
fame fort of wood; and although this 
may not be ftrictly true, yet it is fufh- 
ciently near enough in practice fo as to 
caufe no fenfible error. Suppofe the 
fcantling A BC (plate CCLXXIX. 
fig. 1, n° x.) to be fupported in the 
middle D, by the edge of a triangular 
block R, and two equal bodies, P, Q, 
to be fufpended at A and C, equally 
diftant from the middle B, of fuch a 
weight as to break the fcantling. It is 
evident, ‘that the weights P and Q_ will 
caufe the fcantling to bend at firft, fo as 
to make a kind of curvilinear angle at 
B, and then to break in that place, ina 
fe&tion BD, perpendicular to either of 
the fides AC; now as the power or 
force of thefe weights is more or lefs, ac~ 
cording as they are fufpended farther 
from, or nearer to the fixed point D ; 
thefe forces will therefore be in proportion 
to the produgts of the weights of each 
multiplied by its refpective diftance from 
the fedion B D; or becaufe the weights 
and diftances are here fuppofed equal, 
twice the produét of one of the weights 
P, multiplied by its diftance, from the 
fection B D, and will exprefs the force of 
thefe two weights. The force of the 
weighis being thus determined, the re- 
fiftance or ftrength of the wood is next to 
be fouad, which is done in the following 
manna. Let ach (ib. n® 2.) reprelent the 
feftion of the {cantling ; it is evident 
that this area reprefents the fum of all 
. the fibres to be torn or broken ; and as 
they are all fuppofed equal, and of the 
fame frength, this area will expre{s the 
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fur of the ftrength of all the fibres: but 
as the point D, or the bafe aé of the 
feS&tion is fixed; and the direétions of 
the fibres perpendicular to the area ac ber 
the force or refiftance of each fibre is 
equal to the product of its firength, mul- 
tiplied by its diftance from the bale a 5; 
and therefore the fum of all the fibres 
placed in the fame line df, parallel to 
the bafe a b, multiplied by their diftance 
ad, from that bafe a6, will exprefs 
their momentum or refiftance. What has 
been proved in regard to all the fibres 
placed in the line df, is equally true of 
all thofe placed in any other line parallel 
to the bafe a b: and therefore the fum of 
all thefe produéts will exprefs the total 
ftrength or refiftance of the weod; but 
by the nature of the center of gravity, 
the product of the area ac b, multiplied 
by the diftance of its center of gravity 
from the bafe a6, will exprefs the total 
ftrength or refiftance of all the fibres, or 
that of the whole fcantling; confequently, 
having the ftrength of any fcantling of 
the fame wood determined by experi- 
ment, that of any other may be found, 
If the {cantling A C (ibid. n° 3.) be 
fupported at both ends by the triangular 
blocks PQ, and the weight W, hang- 
ing in the middle B: then if we fup- 
pofe the weight P and Q in the firlt 
figure, to reprefent the blocks P and Q 
in this; then as each block fupports half 
the weight W ; it is evident, that the 
weight W, multiplied by the diftance 
AB or BC, will exprefs its momentum 
or force. Moreover, fince the weight W 
is fufpended in the middle betwixt the 
fixed points, it is evident that each block 
fupports exactly half the weight; and as 
the power or force of this weight on the 
blocks P,Q, is as the product of half 
the weight multiplied by the diftance 
AB or BC of its direétion from the 
fixed point, it follows, that the whole 
force of this weight is as twice the pro- 
duét of half the weight W, multiplied 
by AB or BC; or as the whole weight 
W multiplied by the diftance A B or 
BC 


Hence alfo, if the length AC of the 
fcantling between the fixed points A, C, 
be ¢; the area of the feétion s ; the dif- 
tance of its center of gravity trom the 
bafe d, and the weight W, aw; then 
will 2 cw exprefs the force of the weight 
W, and ds the ftrength of the fcant- 
ling: therefore the momentum of the 
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weight is to the momentum of the fcant- 
5 Mui ‘ eit a § 
ling is 3. ¢ wis to ds; or as w is to : 
iy ¢ 


and if this ratio be given w = b Eds 


From whence may be drawn feveral ufe- 
ful confequences, 3. The firengths of 
two {cantlings of the fame wood, and of 
different dimenfions; or, which is the 
fame, the weights they will bear, are to 
each other as the produéts of their feftions 
multiplied by the diftances of the ceoters 
of gravity from the bafe, divided by their 
Jengths, 2. The ftrengths of two fcant- 
lings of the fame wood, which have the 
fame length, areas the produéts of their 
fe&tions multiplied by the diftances of 
their centers of gravity from the bafe. 
g. The ftrengths of two fcantlings of 
the fame wood, which have equal feétions, 
are as the diftances of their centers of 
gravity divided by their lengths. 4. The 
ftrength of {cantlings of the fame wood, 
whofe diflances of their centers of gravity 
' of their fe&tions, from the bafe, are equal, 
will beto each other as their fections di- 
vided by their lengths, 
Again, if the fection of the feantling 
AC be a retkangle placed flat on one 
of its fides, which we. call 6, and its 
height or other fide @; then will ad 
expre(s the area of the fegtion; and 


the diftance d of its center of grayity _ 


from the upper bafe, willbe 4a, there- 
fore the equation already found qw = 
a becomes here w = i “ 4 which fhews 
that the ftrength of a rectangular fcant- 
ling laying flat on one of its fides, is as 
the produét of the {quare of its height 
multiplied by its bafe, and divided by its 
length. Hence, a deal board of an inch 
thick, and ten inches broad, being placed 
- on its flat fide, and then on its marrow 
fide ; the force in the firft cafe will be to 
the force in the fecond, as zis to ro, 
For the force in the firft cafe, wil] be as 
10 multiplied by the fquare of unity ; 
and in the fecond, as unity multiplied by 
the fquare of 10, that is, as 19 is to 
200, Of as Unity isto ro. So that if it 
bears 50 ponds when it lies flat, it 
will bear g00 when it lies on the nar- 
row fide. ; 
TIMBRE, or TiMMER, in heraldry, de- 
* notes the creft of an armory, or whatever 
is placed at top of the efcutcheon, to di- 


TIME, tempus, a fucceffion of phenome 


ftinguifh the’ degree of nobility; eith 
ecclefiaftical or fecular. Oe) bak 
na in the univerfe; or a mode of dura 
tion, marked by certain periods or mea 
fures, chiefly by the motion and réyol 
tion of the fun, 
The idea of time, in the general, Mr 
Locke obferves, we acquire by confider 
ing any part of infinite duration as fe 
out by periodical meafares: the idea of 
any particular time, or length of dura: 
tion, as a day, an hour, &c. we acquir 
firft, by obferving certain appearances a) 
regular, and, feemingly, at equiditta 
periods. — g7% 
Now, by being able to repeat thof 
lengths or meafures of time, as often a 
we will, we can imagine duration, wher 
nothing really endures or exifts ; an 
thus we imagine to-morrow, nextyear,@¢, 
Some of the latter fchool-philofopherg 
define time to be the duration of athing, 
whole exiftence is neither without begin- 
ning nor end; by which time is diftin 
guithed from eternity, q 
Time is diftinguithed into abfolute and 
relative. Abfolute time, is time confi- 
dered in itfelf, and without any relatior 
to bodies, or their motions.. This flow: 
equally, 2.2. never proceeds fafler of 
flower, but glides on in'a conftant, equa 
bletenor, Relative time; is the fenfible 
meafure of any duration by means of 
motion, For fince that equable flux of 
time does not affect our fenfes, nor is 
any way immediately cognizable thereby, 
there is a neceffity for calling in the help 
ef fome nearly equable motion fo a 
* fenfible meafure, whereby we may de- 
termine its quantity, by the correfpond- 
ha of the parts of this with thofe of 
that, | q 
Hence, as we judge thofe times to be 
equal which pafs, while a moving body, 
proceeding with an equable velocity, 
paffes over equal fpaces 3 fo we judge 
thofe times to be equal which flow while 
the fun, moon, and other luminaries, 
perform their revolutions, which, to out 
fenfes, are equal, ; ; 
But fince the flux of time cannot be acces 
lerated, nor retarded, whereas all bodies 
move fometimes fafter and fometimes 
flower, and there is, perhaps, no per- 
fe&tly equable motion in all nature, it | 
appears hence to follow, that abfolute — 
time fhould be fomething truly and 
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fuppofe the heavens and flars to have re- 
mained without motion from the very 
creatiom, does it hence fellow, that the 
courfe of time would have been at a 
ftand ? , rather, would not the due 
ration of that quiefcent tate have been 
equal to the very time now elapfed ? 
{fivonomical Time, is that taken purely 
from the motion of the heavenly bodies 
without any other regard. 


Civil Time, is the former time accom- 


modated to civil ufes, and formed and 
diftinguifhed into years, months, days, 
&e. 


Time, in mufic, is an affection of found, 


whereby we denominate it long or fhort, 
with regard to its continuance in the fame 
degree of time. See the article Sounp. 
Common, or duple time, is of two 
fpecies. 1. When every bar or meafure 
is equal to a femi-breve, or its value, in 
any combination of notes of a leffer 
quantity. 2. When every bar is equal 
to a minim, or its value, in leffer notes. 
‘The movements of this kind of meafure 
- are various, but there are three common 
diftintions 3 the firft flow, fignified by 
the mark C; the fecond brifk, fignified b 


=; the third very quick, fignified by 45. 


For triple tithes fee the article TRIPLE. 


Time, in fencing. There are three kinds 


of time ; that of the {word, that of the 
foot, and that of the whele body. All 
the times that are perceived out of their 
meafure, are only to be vonfidered as ap- 
peals, or feints, to deceive and amufe 
the enemy. See the article FENCING. 


TIMOR, an ifland in the Indian-ocean, 


fituated between 122° and 126° of eatt 
long. and between 8° and 10° fouth lat. 
It isin the poffeffion of the Dutch, and 
faid to have gold mines. 


TIN, fannum, Uf, a well-known whitith 


metal, fofter than filver, yet much harder 
than lead. See the article METAL. 
Tin is the lighteft of all the metals: itis 
remarkable for a quality that no other of 
them has, which is, that when bent it 
makes a crackling noife, It is harder 
than lead, but lefs fo tham any other of 
the metals: it is matleable in a very re- 
markable degree, though leffs fo than lead: 
it may be eafily drawn into a coarfe wire, 
but if this be attempted to be brought to 
‘amy degree of finenefs, it {maps and breaks 
_ under the workman’s handis. 
Tin is lefs fufceptible of rut than mof of 
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really diiftin& from motion. For let us 


TIN 

the other metals: it is very little elaftic, 
and fcarce at all fonorous, It melts with 
a much fmaller degree of fire than any 
other metal, a heat but a little greater 
than boiling-water being fvfficient to 
fufe it. It melts before it grows red-hot, 
like lead: and a degree of heat fo much 
lefs even than that requifite to the run- 
ning of lead, is neceffary to the fuling of 
this metal, that it may be eafily feparated 
from the other by eliquation’; and if the 
fire be kept under a mixed mafs of the 
two, fo low as to be juft hot enough to 
melt the lead, the tin will all run off from 
ne 

Tin amalgamates very readily with mer- 
cury, and may be mixed in fufion with 
mott ather metals, and as readily fepa- 
rated from them again by the before- 
mentioned procefs of eliquation. It is 
the leaft fimple cf all the metals, being 
brought, by a very {mall degree of fire, 
to emit fulphureous fumes: thele are 
plainly the abfolute fulphur of the metal. 
They do great injury to the people em- 
ployed to work upon it, rendering them 
pale, and often abfolutely deftroy them, 
The confequence of the emitting thefe 
fumes fo abundantly is, that tin, of all 
metals, lofes moft of its weight, and cal- 
cines moft eafily in the fire. Expofed to 
the focus of a great burning-glafs, it 
immediately melts, and fends off a large 
quantity of thick, white fume; the re- 
maining matter is then a fine cryftalline 
or gloffy matter, in form of needles ; 
thefe, if held ever fo long in the fame 
heat, undergo no farther change, never 
running into a mafs of glafs, as the re- 
mains of moft of the metals do under the 
fame circumftances ; but, like the glaffes 
of the other metals, if expofed again to 
the fame heat, laid on a piéce of charcoal, 


- they immediately run into tin again ; 


and the fame thing happens if it be con 
tinued onthe tile or coppel it was firk 
placed on in the focus, and fome fat mat- 
ter, as tallow, or the like, to be added 
to it. Filings of tin thrown into the 
flame of a candle, take fire, and render 
the flame blue, emitting a vifible fume, 
and a [mell of garlic: melted in a cru- 
cible, with a mixture of nitre, it defla- 
grates. Its conftitnent matters, there- 
fore, feem to be a cryftalline earth which 
melts with great difficulty, and an in- 
flammable fulphur; in which, from its 
fmell, while calcining, and from its poi- 
fonous quality, it is probable there may 
be fomething of arfenic mixed, 
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For the fpecific gravity of pure tin, fee 
the article GRAVITY. 

Tin fo far endures the force of lead and 
antimony in the refiner’s teft, that itis 
hardly to be feparated from them, unlefs 
by the addition of copper: it adheres to 
the ret of the metals with greater eafe 
than any other, and hence it ts in conti- 
nual ufe in covering plates of iron, and 
lining copper, and other metals, to pre- 
vent their rufting, and to fave the liquids 
put into them from taking up any bad 
qualities from thofe metals as it is much 
more difficultly diffolved by common 
menftruums than either of them. 

Tin, in many things, greatly ap- 
proaches to the nature of filver, It 
very readily melts with filver, gold, 
or copper; when the mixture is made 
with equal, or even a lefs quantity, it 
yenders them extremely brittle: but it is 
very fingular, that if it be mixed ina 
much larger qeeneiys they ftill continue 
pliant and flexile. Ten parts of tin, 
and one of copper, make a mafs more 
rigid indeed than tin, yet malleable and 
duStile. Silver, of all metals, fuffers 
moft by an admixture of tin, a very 
fmal] quantity of it ferving to make that 
metal as brittle as glafs ; and what is 
worfe, being very difficultly feparated 
from it again. ‘The addition of about 
one tenth part of copper to tin makes it 
fit for the common ufes of Jife, in veffels 
of various kinds, as it becomes, by the 
mixture, more durable; a little zink, 
added to this mixture, gives the metal a 
yellow colour; and, as jt is mixed in 
greater or lefs quantity, makes it fit for 
cafting of cannon and for bells. 

Ivon readily mixes with tin, in fufion, 
?f the fire be brifk, and the iron be heated 
white hot before the tin be added, Twice 
the quantity of this metal, added to iron 
fo heated, readily russ with it into an 
odd fubftance, which is very white and 
brittle, and readily anfwers to the mag- 
net. This has been ufed, by fome, as 
a pretence of its not being iron, and that 
the loadftone would attraét another 
metal befide that: but the fallacy is 
ealily difcovered by any one that under- 
ftands any thing of metallurgic analyfis. 
Lead bears a confiderable admixture of 
tin, without being affecled as gold and 
filver are, which are both rendered brit- 
tle by it; at leaft, its effects on this me- 
talarein a much fmaller degree. ‘The 
very vapour of tin has the fame effect 
with the metal itfelf on filver, gold, and 
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copper, rendering them brittle, Ma- 
ny a metallurgift has been long pla- 
gued by thefe vapours by a piece of 
tin being accidentally among his char- 
coal; the confequence of which has 
been, that, till it was burned wholly 
away, thefe metals have been rendered as 
brittle as glafs under the hammer, by 
only being fufed over thefe coals. It is 


owing to this property of tin, in making | 


the metals it is mixed with brittle, that 
it renders them fonorous. 


itfelf not much fonorous, fhould on 


mixture with copper render it more fo; _ 
but if we confider that the fame fort of | 


difpofition of parts which renders metals 
rigid and brittle renders them fonorous, 
the myftery is explained, 


The proper folvent of tin, in its true | 


malleable ftate, is aqua regia. It will 


not well diffolve in any of the other men- | 
ftrua of the ftronger kinds, nor indeed | 
We are not, how- | 


very readily in this, 
ever, to wonder at this difficulty of fo- 
lution in tin, fince we find it contains 
much more fulphur than any other metal, 


and fulphur is not one of thofe fubftances — 


that are to be diffolved by acids. That 
this is a fa&t we find by putting calcined 
tin, inftead of common malleable tin, 


into the menftruum, for in this cafe even © 


vinegar will diffolve it, . While tin is in 
its malleable ftate, the weakeft acids 
diffolve it beft. Verjuice, and it is faid 
even four apples boiled in tin veffels, ac- 


quire a tafte of that metal, though the — 


{trongelt acids, aqua regia excepted, 


boiled in the fame veflels, acquire no fla- 


vour trom it at all. 


Many of the chemical writers have been © 


of opinion, that, if the fulphur could be 


thoroughly purged from tin, it would be — 


no longer tin, but filver 5 it is certain 
that the two metals have many things in 
common, If diffolved in aqua regia, 
tin is bitter, as well as filver, in folution 
with the nitrous acid ; but the cryftals 


which are produced from a folution of it — 


in vinegar, after it has been calcined for 
forty-eight hours together, which is a 
neceflary ftep towards fuch a folution, 
(and which one. would think fhould 
bring it nearer to filver than before, if 
the diflipating its fulphur were the way 
to do it,) differ wholly from thofe of 
filver. We have indeed accounts, in 
many authors, of tin being made to 
yield a large quantity of filver by peculiar 
procefles ; but that careful experimenter, 

Ty 


My. Boyle. | 
has expreffed a wonder that tin, whichis | 
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TIN 
| Mr. Boylley tells us, that :Il tin is not 
| to be expeéted to yield thoe advantages 
_ in the fame manner, for that himfelf had 
_ feparated pure cryftals of filver from one 
| parcel of tin by a peculiar menftruum, 
but that another parcel of the fame metal 
would not anfwer in the fame manner, 
Though tin and lead readily unite in 
fufion ower a gentle fire, if the heat be 
afterwards railed to a violent degree, 
there is a vifible motion excited in the 
mixture 5 and the confequence is, that 
both are reduced to a calx, and the lead 
becomes extremely difficult afterwards to 
vitrify. 

The effe&t that zink has upon a mixture 
of tin and copper, the copper being in a 
larger proportion than has been ufually 
given in fuch mixtures, is little known, 
and feems to be a fecret that the people 
who are poffeffed of it intend to make 
ufe of to themfelves. 

Tin, when it mixes itfelf with cryftal in 
the earth, influences both its figure and’ 
colour. It gives it a pyramidal form 
confilting of four fides, fhort and with a 
broad bafe, and at the fame time vfually 
communicates a yellow colour with an 
admixture of a dutky brown, which 
makes it much inferior to the yellow 
cryftal made fo by lead, Even the tin- 
grains, though very different fubftances 
from the cryftals we are defcribing, 
have fomething of this yellow colour 
which appears when they are broke into 
{mall pieces, though in the mals they are 
opake and blackifh. Inthe making of 
the artificial gems, there is a method of 
obtaining this colour from tin, and com- 
municating it to glaffes. It feldom fuc- 
ceeds indeed in the common way of do- 
ing this by lead: but in vitrifications, 
where the bafis is borax, the calx of tin 
properly ‘treated with vinegar yields 
eryftals, which will communicate the 
true colour of the browner topazes to the 
vitrified mafs. 

The ores of tin are very various, as it is 
found blended with all kinds of fubftan- 
ces, with marcalitic and ftony matter, and 
even with other metals. The Germans 
have lately talked of finding native tin in 
the perpendicular fiffures of fome of their 
iron mines; but there feems no founda- 
tion for the opinion ; for this pretended 
native tin wants the firft of alll the charac- 
ters of a native metal, malheability. It 
flies to pieces under the hammer, and on 
trial in the fire proves to be a marcafitic 
ere, very rich indeed in tin, a very fin- 
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gular and valuable fubftance, but not, ad 
pretended, native tin. This remarkable 
ore is found in nodules from an ounce to 
three or four in weight ; itis of a bright 
filvery colour, like the white arfenical 
pyrite, but covered with a coarfe duiky 
cruft: when properly worked, it is the 
richeft tin-ore to be met with, five 
drachms of pure tin having been (eparated 
from an ounce of it. 

The next ore to this in richnefs, and 
that which has confequently been ufually 
accounted the richeft of all, is the tin- 
grain, or lapis jovius. This is an ore 
of tin, of a fine gloffy black colour on 
the outfide, but, in thin pieces held up 
againft the light, it is tranfparent and 
yellowifh ; it is the heavief of all the 
metalline ores, and is of a very irregular 
figure, but in the fineft pieces it feems ta 
approach to the fhape of thofe cryftals 
which are found joined bafe to bafe, 
without any intermediate column. In 
fize it is of the bignefs of a large walont 
down to that of a pin’s head; for of thae 
minutenefs we mect with fome perfet 
tin-grains. 

After the tin-grain we fhall mention a 
black and very heavy tin-ore, of an irre- 
gular figure and metalline appearance ; 
but this, though it promifes very fairly 
by its weight, feldom yields fo much as - 
half a drachm of metal from the ounce, 
in its crude ftate; if wafhed indeed, and 
all the foreign matter carried off, it may 
be reduced almoft to the purity of the 
tin-grains before the working. 

The tin-ores of Germany ufually con. 
tain a very large quantity of iron; ours 
are free from this admixture, and are 
greatly the more valued for it. Our 
other ores of tin, befides the two above 
defcribed, are a brownifh or blackifl 
ftony one, very hard and heavy ; this is 
debafed hy a great quantity of the ftony: 
matter, and requires careful wafhing be~ 
fore itis brought to the fire; and.a yea 
lowifh or whitifh ore; which are lefs 
heavy and more brittle than the others, 
and contain a large quantity of common 
fulphur ; and to thefe may be added ano- 
ther, in which the metal is yet more 
mixed with fulphur: this is the mundic 
found in the tin-mines, which is very 
bright and fhining, of a filver or gold 
colour, and often contains a large por- 
tion of tin, though it is not feparated 
from it without difficulty, becaufe of the 
abundance of fulphur in the mafs. We 
have alfo a red ore of tin, of a ftony, 


and 


SUN 
and fometimes of an earthy nature, and 
carrying fo little of the appearance of an 
ore of this metal, than it is hard to guefs 
what could lead any body to work it in 
expectation of it. It is however very 
rich. 

Tin-ore is alfo fometimes found mixed 
with that of lead, and carrying the ex- 
ternal appearance of lead only. Some 
of thefe ores are negleéted in France, 
where they might tuin to a very con- 
fiderable account under proper manage- 
ment. The German ores of tim are ufu- 
ally fo much like iron, that, at firft 
fight, it is fcarce poffible to diftinguifh 
them. Weare alfo finally to add to the 
number of tin-ores the dodecahedra! gar- 
nets fold by our druggifts; thefe are in 
general irregularly figured, but the moft 
_regular of them always confifts of twelve 
fides ; they are of a deep red colour, and 
in fize from the bignefs of the largelt pea 
to that of a pin’s head. Thele are truly 
ores of tin, of the nature of the tin- grains, 
but not fo rich. See GARNET, &c. 
There is fomething very fingular in the 
great gravity of tin-dre beyond that of 
the ores of other metals; but it contains 
fo much arfenic, and is fo dangerous to 
the perfon who works it, that experiments 
are not expected to be made very fre- 
quently on it, ‘The tin-ores in general 
are ftubborn and refraGtory in the fire; 
it is eafy, however, to find whether an ore 
does contain this metal or not; for if a 
piece of it be powdered and wafhed, and 
afterwards {prinkled thinly over an iron- 
plate made white hot on the fire, the tin- 
ore, in this cafe, ifthere be any in the 
mafs, will be found in little parcels of a 
red colour covered with grey flowers of 
an arfenical {mell. The various kinds of 
mundic common in the cornifh mines are 
not only rejeéted from the works as ores 
themfelves, but they are carefully fepara- 
ted from among the other ores of a better 
kiod,°as they are apt to he very trouble- 
fome, even in the {malleft quantities, 
in working the reft. They then pound 
and wath the ore; and when they have 
thus feparated all the lighter impurities, 
till there is no longer anygfmell of ful- 
phur or of garlic, they grind it to a tole- 
rably fine powder, and, after wafhing it 
again, it is carried to the meiting-houfes, 
where it is melted into metal by mixing 
it with charcoal, and urging the fire to 
the utmoft violence by the blaft of large 
bellows, There is a cavity at the bot- 
tom of the furnace into whrch the metal 
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'-and which it is very material to burn 


runs, as it feparates from the ore, and 
out of which they let it by an aperture 
clofed and opened at pleafure, running i 
into cakes or pigs, which aré the large 
blocks we fee it in, 
Tin-ore, in general, confains a great 
quantity of arfenic, which difcovers itfelf 
in the roatting in form of a white cloud 


quite away, as it otherwife renders the 
metal brittle. Charcoal alone commonly 
ferves for fluxing the ore of tin, but, if 
any be found very refraGtory, a little 
common black pitch is an excellent ads 
dition. See the article FLux, 
The virtues of tin, as a medicine give 
internally, have been celebrated by many, 
of the antient writers, but it has lelg 
credit at prefent. We have been told 
that in difeafes of the lungs, and in dife 
orders of the head and uterus, there ig 
f{carce any thing equal to it; and that im 
convulfions, epilepfies, and the madnefg| 
arifing from the bite of a mad dog, if 
was a certain remedy. ‘Thefe laft are 
the only cafes in which it has any degree 
of credit at prefent, and that is rather] 
among the vulgar than among phyficiansg 
In the manvufadiures it is of great ule i 
folders, and when amalgamated with 
mercury, and a little bifmuth added te 
make it run thin, it ferves in the filver 
ing of looking-glaffes. By calcination 
it makes a foft powder called. putty, of 
great ufe in polifhing glafs and gems 
and alfo in making enamels, ; 
The preparations of tin are, 1, Pows 
dered tin, made by pouring melted tin 
into a wooden box, the infide of whicht 
is chalked all over, and brifkly fhaking 
it till cold, when a part of it will bé 
found reduced to powder, which is faid: 
to be good for worms, but we have n@ 
certain accounts of its good effects. 4 
Salt of tin, obtained by pouring diftilled 
vinegar upon calcined tin, heating the 
folution till it near boils, and afterwards 
evaporating it to a pellicle, and fetting 
it ina cool place; then there will thoo 
very pellacid and hard cryftals, which aré 
recommended in hyfteric cafes, to be 
given from two to four or five grains a 
a dofe. 3. The antiheétic of Poterius. 
4. The aurum mufivum, See the ars) 
ticles ANTIHECTICS and AURUM. 
To thefe preparations ufed in riedicineg 
we may add one well known as a cofs 
metic: itis a magiftery of tin prepared 
in the manner of that of bifmuth, by” 
fult mixing fix ounces of fpirit of nitre 
with 


TWN, 
with one ounce of fpirit of fea-falt, and 
then putting tin into this liquor, or 
aqua regia, till it is capable of holding 
no more: laftly, pour the folution into 
fix or eight quarts of {pring-water, and 
the tin will be precipitated in form of a 
white powder, which fhould be wafhed 
feveral times, and then dried for the ufe 
of the ladies in pomatums, to render the 
| fkin white and foft, 
ITINA, a town of european Turky, on 
the confines of Dalmatia, fituated in eaft 
long. 18°, north lat, 44° 6. 
TTINCA, the Tencn, in ichthyology. 
See the article TENCH. 
TINCTURE, tinfura, in pharmacy and 
chemiftry, a feparation of the finer and 
more volatile parts of a mixed body, 
made by means of a proper menflruum 
diffolving and retaining the fame, See 
MeENSTRUUM and SOLUTION, 
Rectified fpjrit of wine diffolves the vo- 
Jatile oils and refins of vegetables, whilft 
water 2éts more immediately on their 
mucilaginous and faline matter. Hence, 
in whatever proportion the foluble parts 
of any vegetable are blended together, a 
fpirit.may be fo adjufted thereto by arr, 
as entirely to diffolve the whole, and 
confequently to extraét all the virtues of 
the fubject, without any of the ulelefs or 
woody parts, Fixed alkaline {alts deepen 
the colour of fpirituous tinflures, but 
add nothing to the diffolving power of 
the menftruum: nor is the addition of 
thefe falts ufelefs only, but tikewife pre- 
judicial, as they injure the flavour of 
aromatics, and fuperadd a quality fome- 
times contrary to the inteation of the 
medicine, Volatile alkaline falts, in 
many cales,, promote the aétion of the 
| fpirit; but acids, almoft univerfally, 
| weakenit. See ALKaLi and AciID. 
As to the method of extra&ting tin@tures, 
the following general rules may be of 
p ufe in this refpeét, x. The vegetable 
| fubftances ought to be moderately and 
| newly dried, unlels they are exprefly or- 
dered otherwife; they fhould likewife 
| be cut and bruifed before the menftruum 
is poured on them, 2, If tle digeftion 
f is performed in balneo, the whole fuccefs 
f depends upon a proper management of 
f the fre; it ought to be all along gentle, 
| uolefs the hard texture of the fubje& 
fhould yequire it to be augonented; in 
which cafe the heat may be fio increafed 
$8 to makethe menftruum boil a little to- 
wards the end of the procefs. 3. Very 
large circulatory veflels ought to be em- 
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ployed for this purpofe, which fhould be 
heated before they are luted together. A 
commodious circulatory may be com- 
pofed of two long-necked matraffes or 
bolt-heads; the mouth of ope of which is 
to be inferted into that of the other, and 
the juncture fecured by a piece of wet . 
bladder, ‘The ufe of heating the veffels 
is, to expel a part of the air; which 
otherwife, rarifying in the  procefs, 
would endanger burfling them, or blow- 
ing off the uppermoft matrafs. 4. The 
veffel is to be frequently fhaken durin 
the digeftion. 5 All tinétures fhould be 
fuffered to fettle before they are committed 
either to the filter or ftrainer, 6. In the 
tinflures, and diftilled fpirits likewile, — 
defigned for internal ufe, no other f{pirit, 
drawn from malt, melaffes, or other . 
fermented matter, is to be ufed, than 
that exprefly deferibed, 
Of tin&tures there are various forts, and 
for various ufes ; cephalic tinétures, an- 
tifcorbutic tin&ures, fomachic tin&tures, 
anticolic tinfures, and invigorating tinc- 
tures; there are tinélures drawn from 
rofes, from cinnamon, and. an infinite 
number of other fubfiances, which it 
would be too tedious to mention. 
Tincture, in heraldry, the bue or colour 
of any thing in coat armour, under 
which denomination may alfo be included 
the two metals, or and argent, becaule 
they are often reprefented by yellow and 
white, See CoLour and METaL. 
TINE. There are two rivers of this name, 
the one called North. Tine, which rifes 
on the borders of Scotland; and the 
other South-Tine, which rifes on the 
confines of Cumberland ; the one running 
fouth-eaft, and the other north-eaft ; they 
unite their waters at Hexham, and con- 
tinuing to run eatt, divide the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, paffing 
by Newcaftle, and falling into the Ger- 
man-fea at Tinmouth. 
TINEA, in medicine, a difeafe, the fame 
with the achér or crufta la&ea. See 
AcuHor, CrusTa, and LAcTEA. ; 
TIN-GLASS, a name given by fome toa — 
mineral matter more commonly called 
bifmuth. See the article BismuTH. 
TINGING of marble. The art of doing 
this has, in feveral peoples.hands, been 
a very lucrative fecret, though there is 
fcarce any thing in it that has not at one 
time or other been publifhed. Kurcher 
has the honour of being one of the firft, 
who publithed any thing pra@ticable about’ 
it. This author meeting with ftones in 
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fome cabinets fuppofed to be natural, but 
having ‘figures too nice and particular, 
to be feppofed of nature’s making, and 
thefe not only on the furface, but funk 
through the whole body of the ftones, 
was at the pains of finding out the artilt, 
awho did the bufinefs ; and on his refufing 
to part with the fecret on any terms, this 
author, with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, 
endeavoured to find it out; in which they 
fucceeded at length very well. The me- 
thod is this: Take aqua fortis and aqua 
segia of each two ounces, fal armoniac 
one ounce, fpirit of wine two drams, 
about twenty-fix grains of gold, and two 
Grams of pure filver; let the filver be 
calcined and put into a vial, and pour 
upon it the aqua fortis ; let this ftand 
fome time, then evaporate it, and the re- 

_ mainder will firft appear of a blue and 
afterwards of ablack colour. ‘Then put 
the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 
regia upon it, and when it is diffolved, 
evaporate it as the former. ‘Then put 
the fpirit of wine upon the fal armoniac, 
and let it be evaporated in the fame man- 
ner. All the remainders, and many 
others made in the fame manner from 
ether metals, diffolved in their proper 
acid menftrua, are to be kept feparate, 
and ufed with a pencil on the marble. 
Thefe will penetrate without the leaft 
affzftance of heat, and the figure being 
traced with a pencil on the marble, the 

' feveral parts are to be touched over with 
the proper colours, and this renewed 
daily till the colours have penetrated to 
the defired depth into the ftone. After 
this, the mafs may be cut into thin plates, 
and every one of them will have the 
figure exaétly reprefented on both fur- 
faces, the colours never fpreading, The 
niceft method of applying thefe, or the 
other tinging fubftances, to marble, that 
is to be wrought into any ornamental 

works, and where the back is not ex- 
pofed to view, is to apply the colours 
behind, and renew them fo often till the 
figure is fufficiently feen through the fur- 
face on the front, though it does not 
quite extend toit. This is the method 
that, of all others, brings the flone to a 
nearer refemblance of natural veins of 
this kind. i 

TINMOUTH, a port-town of Northum- 

berland, fituated on the German-fea, at 
the mouth of the river Tine, feven miles 
eaft of Newcaftle. 

JINNING, the covering or lining any 

thing with melted tin, or with tin re- 
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TINNITUS aurium, a noife or buzziny 


TIN | 


duced to a very fine leaf. Looking 
glaffes are foliated, or tinned, with thir 
plates of beaten tin, the whole bignef 
of the glafs, applied or faftened theret 
by means of quickfilvyer. See the articl 
FOLIATING. 

The plumbers, on fome occafions, ti 
or whiten their fheets of lead, in orde 
to which they have a tinning-furnace 
filled with live coal, at the fides whereo| 
two men are placed, who hold up thi 
fheets over the fire to heat ; and the ti 
Jeaves being laid over them as faft as th 
fheets grow hot, and the tin melts, the 
fpread it, and make it take by rubbing 
with tow and rofin, 


in the ear, when it receives founds whic 
do not exift, or at leaft which are no 
produced by the motion of the externa 
air; and the ear being filled with a cer 
tain fpecies or found, cannot admit othe 
founds, unlefs they are very violen 
The tinnitus is of two kinds, the one pre 
ceeding from a diftemperature of the of 
gan of hearing, the other from a diford: 
of the brain. 
The cure, according to Heifter, is to B 
performed by temperate diaphoretic pov 
ders, and refolving effences, common 
called anticatarrhales ; as of amber, thi 
woods, rofemary, together with diaphd 
retics and alexipharmics, taken often # 
a day, with tea of betony, with rof 
mary-flowers, fage, or lavender, @ 
faffafras. In the morning, and at noo 
the effences are to be taken, and at nig 
the powders, Effence of amber may 
pb outwardly, either alone or wif 
a few drops of oil of amber, or one gq 
two drops of oil of camomile put in 
the ear with cotton, morning and eve 
ing ; or a grain or two of amber am 
mufk, or caftor, in cotton, either alo 
or with peruvian-balfam ; or carmin 
tive oils, fuch as anife, fennel, carr 
ways, or camomile; not neglecting ped 
luvia, and frequent rubbing of the fe 
and head, Many have aliq been cure 
by the vapour of a decoétion of lavendeg 
flowers, or rofemary, made with wi 
being conveyed to the ear with a funng 
If the difeafe is obftinate and invetera 
the patient muft bleed in the foot, tg 
gether with fcarifications, and frequey 
purges, for the fake of revulfion. Ey 
muller fays, this noife, proceeding fra 
burning fevers, will go away of itfelf 
but if it proceeds from chronic diforde 
it is difficult of cure. However, he ré 
com 
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“commends vapours of fuithern-wood, 
_ wormwood, origanum, eytbright, balm, 

&c, as alfo of amber, o1 gum ammo- 

niac; Jikewife gil of peach kernels, and 

fpirit of urine, put into the ear with 
cotton. 

‘The following formula is greatly praifed, 

White hellebore and caltor, take of 

each two drachms; of coftmary, one 

drachm anda half; of rue,two drachms; 
euphorbium, half a drachm ; of bitter- 
almonds, two drachms and a half: let 
them be boiled in the oil of rue, and 
poured warm into the ear. Shaw recom- 
mends half an ounce of oil of bitter-al- 
monds, with two drachms of oil of ca- 
ftor, externally applied. 
TINNUNCULUS, in ornithology, the 
fame with keftril. See KesTRIL. 
TINO, an ifland in the Archipelago, 


fituated in ealt longit. 26°, north lat. 
Oy lit ‘ 


TINUS LavurisTINE, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of a compa- 
nulated, femiquinquifid, obtufe petal, 
with fubcordated lacinie: the fruit is a 
roundifh unilocular berry, umbilicated, 
with a clofe calyx: the feed is fingle and 
globofe. Some botanifts make this ge- 
nus a fpecies of viburnum. See the ar- 
ticle ViBURNUM. 

TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Munfter, lying between 

ing’s county on the north, and Wa- 
terford on the fouth, 

TIPRA, a country of Afia, fituated be- 
tween India and China, 

TIPSTAFF, an officer who attends the 
judges with a kind of ftaff tipt with 
filver, and takes into his charge all pri- 
foners who are committed or turned over 
at a judge’s chambers. 

TIRE, or Teer of guns, in the fea-lan~ 
guage, is a row of cannon placed along 
a fhip’s fide, either above, upon deck, 
or below, diftinguithed by the epithets of 
upper and lower tires. 

TIRLEMONT, a town cf Brabant, 
twelve miles fouth-eaft of Louvain, and 
twenty-one north of Namur. 

TIROL, a country of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Auftria, about one hundred and 
twenty miles Jong, and fixty broad, 


bounded by Swabia and Bavaria on the 
north, 
TITANS, in the heathen mythology, the 
offspring of Titan, the elder brother of 
. Satarn, upoa whom, and his fon Jupiter, 
Vor. IV, 
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fubje& to the houfe of Auftria: it is — 


Rey 

; they made war, in order to recover the 
fovereignty of which Titan had been de- 
prived, The poets reprefent them as @ 
race of giants, fprung from the earth, 
and invading heaven; and tell us, that 
Jupiter overcame them with thunder, 
and drove them down to the very bottom 
of hell. 

TITHES, decime, in law, denote ‘the 


tenth part of the increafe that annually ~ 


arifes from the profits of lands, and the 
induftry of the parifhioners, which is pay 
able for the maintenance of the parfon of 
the parifh. 

Tithes, it is obferved, are of three kinds, 
predial, perfonal, and mixed. *Predial- 


tithes are fuch as immediately arife from 


the land, whether it be by manuring or 
its own nature; as corn, grain, hay, 
wood, fruit, and herbs, which are faid 
to be due without dedu&ting the cofts. 
Perfonal-tythes are thofe which only arife 
from a perfon’s labour and induftry, they 
being a tenth part of his gains in trade, 
&c, after charges deduéted ; but this is 
feldom paid in England, and when it is, 


it is always due by cuftom, and payable . - 


where the party dwells, hears divine 
fervice, &c, Mixedstithes are fuch as 
arife not directly from the ground, but 
from cattle and other things that receive 
their nourifhment from and are maine 
tained thereout ; as’ calves, colts, pigs, 
wool, lambs, milk, @c. Tithes are 
further divided into great and fmall 5 
great, are corn, hay, and wood; {mall 


comprehend all other predial tithes be- | 


fides corn, @c. as likewife fuch tithes ag 


are perfonal and mixed: the great tithes © 


generally belong to the rector, and the “ 
mA} 4 


{mall to the vicar. 


It has been held, that where land is bare ”. ie 
ren, and not maturable, without extras... 


ordinary charge, fuch land being cone 
verted into tillage, fhall, for the firft 


feven years after the improvement, be ~ 
free from paying tithes ; pea peti gs" 


{pace of time it fhall pay fmall tithes, a 


have been ufually paid before, and after- 


wards the full tithe, according as it is 
improved : neverthelefs, if land is fuf= 


é 
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fered to be over-run with bufhes, op be Des 
ae 
w 


come unprofitable through want of huf 
bandry, in that ¢afe it cannot properly 
be called barren; and if the fame be 
grubbed up, or plotighed and fowed, it 
immediately pays tithes. : 
As to corn it is tithed by the tenth cock, 
or fheaf, which if the owner does not fet 
out, he is Hable to an action apon the 
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ftatute; likewife where a parifhioner will 
not fow the land, the parfon may bring 
his aétion againft him. On the other 
hand, when the tithes are fet forth, if 
the parfon do not carry them away ina 
reafonable time, but lets the fame be too 
long on the ground, to the prejudice 
~ thereof, he may be alfo fubjeét to an 
action, 
The treble damages, granted by ftatute, 
are recoverable in the temporal courts by 
action of debt, thofe damages not being 
limited where to be recovered; and it is 
the opinion of fome, that the double va- 
jue, or damages, above-mentioned may 
be recovered in the fpiritual court, for 
this reafon, that the perfon grieved may 
fue in the ecclefiaftical-court for the 
tithes themfelves, or a recompence in 
lieu of the fame, and may alfo at the 
fame time have the double value. Small 
tithes that are under the value of forty 
fhillings, a parfon may recover before two 
juftices of peace, who are no way inte- 
refted in the tithes, within twenty days 
after demand, and two years after due : 
and the juices may, by diftrefs, levy 
the money by them adjudged, upon the 
party’s refufal to pay it, ten days after 
notice, &@c. The jultices may likewile 
award cofts not above ten fhillings, but 
with liberty to appeal to the quarter- 
feffions, whofe judgment fhall be final, 
unlefs the title to fuch tithes fhall come 
in queftion, @ec. 
Where a quaker refufes either to pay or 
compound for great or fmall tithes, the 
two next juftices of the peace may, on 
complaint thereof made, fummon fuch 
quaker before them, and after examining 
the matter of complaint on cath, may, by 
_ order under their hands and feals, direct 
the payment in all cafes under ten pounds. 
And if, after fuch order made, the quaker 
refufes to comply therewith, any one of 
the juftices may by warrant order the fame 
to be levied by diltrefs, Gc. See 7 and 
8 Wil. IIL. c. 34. which, by 1 Geo. I. 
c. 6, is made perpetual. 
Notwithfanding thele ats, tithes, if of 
avy confiderable value, are generally 
fued for in the exchequer by englith bill, 
except where the fuit is founded on the 
ftatute of 2 and 3 Ed. VI, for double or 
treble value, &c. 
TITHING, in old Jaw-books, the fame 
with decennary. See DECENNARY. 
TITLE, #itulus, an appellation of dignity, 


__. ‘or quality, given to princes, and other . 


perfons of diftingtion, Thus, the tule 
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TiTLe, in law, denotes any right which 


TITMOUSE, parus, in ornithology, a 


TiTUBATION, or TREPIDATION, a 


TITUL, a town of Hungary, fituated o 


TikTt 

of his Britannic majefty, is king of | 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland ; 
that of the French king, is king cf France 
and Navarre: and fo of others. The 
pope affumes the title’ of holinefs, and 
the cardinals that of eminence, &c. See 
the articles KinG, Prince, Duke, 
Pore, CARDINAL, €c, 


a perfon has to the poffeffion of a thing ; 
or an authentic inftrument, whereby he_ 
can prove his right, See the articles 
RIGHT, PROPERTY, @e. 
As to the titles of the clergy, they de- 
note certain places wherein they may ex- 
ercife their functions. ‘There are feveral 
reafons why a church is called titulus 5 
but that which feems to be the beft, is” 
becaufe antiently the name of the faint to 
whom the church was dedicated, was en- 
graved on the porch, as a fign that the 
faint hada title to that church ; and from 
thence the church itfelf was afterwards 
called titulus. In this fenfe a title figni- 
fies the church to which aclergyman was 
admitted, and where he is conftantly to | 
refide: and by the canons none fhall be 
ordained without a title. This is in or- 
der to keep out fuch from the miniftry 
who, for want of maintenance, might 
bring a difgrace upon the church: can.31. 
In fhort, according to fome writers, fuch 
a title is an affurance of being preferre 
to an ecclefiaftical benefice ; that 18 to fay, 
a certificate that the clerk is provided of 
fome church or place, or. where th 
bifhop that ordains him, intends fhortl 


to admit him to a benefice or curacy then 
void. 


genus of birds, of the order of the paf- 
feres, the beak of which is ofa fubulated 
form, and the point of the tongue trun 
cated. , 1 
Of this genus there are many elegan 
fpecics, among which the crefted an 
blue titmoufe are not the leaft beautiful 
See plate CCLXXXV. fig. 6. where n® 
1. reprefents the former, and n° 2, th 
latter, 


kind of libration, or fhaking, which th 
antient aftronomers attributed to the cry~ 
ftalline heavens, in order to account fo 
certain irregularities which they obferve 
in the motions of the planets, Se 
PLANET and LiBRATION, 


the river Teiffe, thirty miles north 
Belgrade, 
TITU- 
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TITULAR, denotes a prfon invefted 

with a title, in virtue of which he holds 
an office or benefice, whetter he perform 
the funétions thereof or net. 
The appellation of titular is frequently 
alfo given to a perfon wto has the title 
an4 right of an office or benefice, but 
without having poffeffion, or difcharg- 
ing the funétions thereof. 

TIVERTON, a borough cf Devonthire, 
fituated on the river Ex, thirteen miles 
north of Exeter, 

It fends two members to parliament. 

TIVIOT, or CHIVIOT-MOUNTAINS, are 
high hills on the borders of England and 
Scotland. 

TIVOLI, or Tipur, a town of Italy, 
fituated on the river Tiverone, twenty 
miles eaft of Rome. 

TLASCALA, a Town of Mexico, and 

~ capitalof a province of the fame name, 
about forty-five miles eaft of the city of 
Mexico. 

TMESIS, texzts, in grammar, a figure 
whereby a compound word is feparated 
into two parts, and one or more words 
placed between them; thus, for quecun- 
que, Virgil fays, que me cumque vocant 
terra, Gc. 

TOAD, rubeta, in zoology, belongs to 

the fame genus with the common freg, 
See the article Froc. 
The tead is larger than the frog, with a 
thick body, a broad back, and the belly 
fwelle¢ and inflated: its fkin is confider- 
ably thick, and full of tubercles, of a 
dufky and blackifh colour on the back, 
and fpotted on the belly ; it is naturally 
a lothome and difagreeable object. See 
plate CCLXXIX. fig. 2. 

Toap-rLaXx, linaria, in botany. 
article LINARIA, 

TOBACCO, xicotiana, in botany, a ge- 
nus ofthe pentandria- monogynia clafs of 
_plants, the corolla of which confifts of a 
fingle infundibuliform petal, the limb 
whereof is patulous, and lightly divided 
into five fegments: the fruit is a bilocu- 
Jarcapfule, of a nearly oval figure, with 
a lineon each fide of it, and containing 
numeious, kidney-fhaped, and rugofe 
feeds, See plate CCLXXIX. fig. 3, 

Tobarco is a native of the eaft and weft 
Indie, and particularly the ifland To- 
bago, or Tabago; whence the Englifh 
name See the article TABAGO. 
Afterfowing tobacco-feeds, the ground 
is waered every day, and in hot weather 
coverd, to prevent its being fcorched 
by tle fun; and when the plants are 


See the 
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grown to a convenient pitch, they are 
tranfplanted into a foil well prepared for 
their reception: care is alfo taken to 
keep this ground clear of weeds, and to 
pull off the loweft Jeaves of the plant, 
‘that ten or fifteen of the fineft leaves 
may have all the nourifiment. When 
thefe leaves are ripe, which is known by 
their breaking when bent, the {talks are 
cut, and left to dry two or three hours 


‘io the fun; after which they are tied to- 


gether two and two, and hung on ropes 
under a fhade to be dried in the air, 
And when the leaves are fufficiently 
dried, they are pulled from off the ftalks, 
and made up in little bundles 5; which. 
being fteeped in fea-water, or, for want 
thereof, in common water, are twifted 
in manner of ropes, and the twiéfis 
formed into rolls, by wieding them with 
a kind of mill around a flick: in which 
condition it is imported into Europe, 
where it is cut by the tobacconifts for 
fmoaking, formed into fnuff, and the 
like, See the article SNUFF. 

Befides the tobacco of the Weft-Indies, 
there are confiderable quantities cultivated 
in the Levant, the coafts of Greecerand © 
the Archipelago, the ifland of Malta 
and Italy. 

The marks of good twift-tobacco, area 
a fine fhining cut, an agreeable fmell, 
and that it have been well kept, To- - 
bacco is either taken by way of fnuff, as 
a fternutatory, or as a matticatory, by 
chewing it in the mouth, or by fmoaking 
it ina pipe, It is fometimes alfo taken 
in little longifh pellets put up the nofe, 
where it is found to produce very good 
effets, to attract a deal of water or 
pituita, unload the head, refolve catarrhs, 
and make a free refpiration ; for the 
fubtile parts of the tobacco in in!piration, 
are carried into the trachea and lungs, 
where they loofen the peccant humours 
adhering thereto, and promote expecto- 
ration. Some have left this tobacco in 
their nofes all night ; but this is found 
to occafion vomiting the next morning. 
Another thing charged on this way of 
application, is, that it weakens the fight. 
When taken in great quantities in the 
way of fnuff, it is found to prejudice 


the fmelling, greatly diminifhes the ap- 


petite, and in time gives rife to a phthifis. 
‘That taken in the way of fmoak, dries 
and damages the brain, Borrhi, in a 
letter to Bartholine, mentions a perfon 
who through excels of fmosking had 
dried bis brain to that degree, that after 

Pz ‘ his 
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his death there was nothing found in his 
fkull but a little black lump, confitting 
of mere membranes. 
Some people ule the infufion of tobacco 
as an emetic; but tt is a very dangerous 
and unjottfiable pradiice, and often pro- 
duces violent vomitings, ficknefs and Ku- 
pidity, 
Bates and Fuller give fome receipts, in 
which tobacco is an ingredient, with 
mighty encomiums in althmatic cafes. 
A ftrong decoftion of tobacce, with pro- 
per carminatives and cathartics, given 
clytter-wife, fometimes proves of good 
effe& in what is ufually called the ftone- 
cholic, and alfoin the iliac paflion. A 
drop or two of the chymical oil of to- 
bacco, being put on the tongue of a cat, 
produces violent convulfions, aud death 
itfelfin the fpace of a minute; yet the 
fame oil uled in lint, and applied to the 
teeth, has been of fervice in the tooth- 
ach; though it muft be to thofe that 
have been ufed to the taking of tobacco, 
otherwife great ficknefs, retchings, vo- 
mitings, &c. happen; and even in no 
cafe is the internal ufe of it warranted by 
ordinary practice. 
A ftrong decoStion of the ftalks, with 
fharp-pointed dock and alum, is faid to 
be of good fervice, ufed externally, in 
cutaneous diftempers, efpecially the itch : 
fome boil them for that purpofe in urine. 
‘The fame is faid to be-infalliblein curing 
the mange in dogs. 
Beat into a mafh with vinegar, or bran- 
dy, it has been found ferviceable for re- 
moving hard tumours of the hypo- 
chondria. 
Tobacco makes a confiderable article 
of commerce; that imported from the 
britih plantations, pays a duty of 53d. 
the pound, which is wholly drawn back 
on exportation: alfo, if all the duties 
are paid down at entry, 25 per cent. 
is allowed in lieu of all former encou- 
ragements; or the importer may pay 
down the old fubfidy, which is 3 of a 
penny per pound, and give bond for the 
payment of the remaining duties in 
eighteen months, and only have an al- 
lowance of x5 per cent. out of the 
bondable duties: fo that the duties upon 
a pound of britith plantation tobacco, 
when the bondable duties are fecured as 


: ! ; 4 
above, amount to 6 1384, which is drawn 
100 


back on exportation. But if the im- 
porter hall be defirous to difcharge his 
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bond, or any part thereof, before the 
expiration of eighteen months, he fhall 
be abated upon fuch bond fo much as 
the difcount at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum fhall amount to, ip proportion to 
the time unexpired. No tobacco can be 
imported into the. kingdom of Great 
Britain, otherwife than in cafks, chefts, 
or cafes; each cafk, cheft, or cafe, con- 
taining 450 lb, weight of neat tobacco at 
leaft, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of all fuch tobacco. Alfo no tobacco 
unmanufaGured fhall be exported but in, 
cafks, cheits, or cafes of 425 lb. weight, 
or more, of neat tobacco, except what 
is exported by way of fimples: and all | 
tobacco muft be fhipped from the very | 
fame port or place, in the original pack- | 
age, and with the fame marks, as it was 
firft imported, without any alteration, — 
except neceflary cooperage, under the pe~ 
nalty of the forfeiture of all fuch tobacco. 
By an aét paffed in the twenty-fourth year 
of his late majeity George II, no tobac- 
co fhall be manufactured till an account 
is given to the chief officer of the cuftoms — 
at the port of importation, of the mark 
and quantity of the cafk fo delivered to 
be manufactured; and if fuch an account 
fhall not be given in, or is found to be 
fraudulent, the importer ‘hall forfeit 301. 
for every hogthead, & And by the 
fame aét, no tobacco, of tobacco-ftalks, 
exceeding 24. |b, nor ang nuff, exceed- 
ing 10 Ib, fhall be conveyed by land from 
the place of importation, Without a cer- 
tificate firlt obtained fron the ‘chief cuf- 
tom-houte officers in that port, together 
with the importer’s oat? thereto, that 
the duties were paid oj fecured at the 
importation, &c. on pa of forfeiting — 
the tobacco and {nuff ; ai alfo the carri- 
age and horfes, and the Gifief to be im- 
prifoned for one month: and if any per- 
fon fha}! counterfeit or ater fuch certifi- | 
cate, or procure the fameto be done, he 
fhall forfeit 501. for every fuch offence, 
Alfo, if any tobacco be mnveyed by wa- 
ter, without being duly entered at the 
cuftom-houfe, and a cerificate as above 
obtained, it fhall be fosfeited, and the 
matter of the veffel thal] dfo forfeit 6d.— 
per pound, The penaly for counter- 
feiting fuch a certificate i 1001.- What © 
has been faid of conveyirz tobacco from 
the place of importation holds equally 
of conveying it from ary other place, 
without a certificate as alove, 

Tobacco muft not be cultyated in Eng- 
land, — 
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land, except in phyfic gardens, on for- 
feiture of 40s. for every rood of ground 
planted with it. Alfo, if any perfons 
cut the leaves of walnut-tree, fo as to 
refemble thofe of tobacco, and fell the 
fame mixed therewith, they fhall forfeit 
'  §8. per pound, 

TOBAGO, a fmall ifland in the bay of 
| Panama, in South America, fituated welt 
long. 82°, north lat. 8°. 

Toxsaco, or TaBaGo, is alfo the name 
of one of the Caribee-Iflands, See the 
article TABAGO. 

TOBOLSKI, the capital of Siberia, fitu- 
ated at the confluence of the rivers Tobal 
and Irtis: eaft longitude 63°, north la- 
titude 572 30’. 
| TOCAT, the capital of Amafia, in Affa: 
ealt long. 37°, and north lat. 41° 30%. 
| TOCKAY, a city of Hungary, feventy 
miles north eaft of Buda, the wines of 
which are efteemed the beft in Europe. 
| TOD of wool, a quantity containing twen- 
ty-eight pounds, or two ftone. See the 
articles WOOL and WeicurT. 
/TODI, a town of Italy, fituated on the 
| river Tiber, fifty miles north of Rome. 
TOES, called by anatomifts digit pedis, 
are the extreme divifions of the feet, an- 
{wering to the fingers of the hands. See 
the articles Foor and Hanb. 
The bones of the toes of both feet are 
twenty-fix in number, fometimes twenty - 
eight; being much flenderer, except that 
of the great toe, than thofe of the fin- 
gers: they have alfo a much lefs free 
motion than thofe of the fingers: the 
great toe has only two bones, and the 
reft three; except the little toe in very old 
people, in whom the two extreme pha- 
langes of the little toe grow together fo 
as to form only one bone; whence we 
find, in this cafe, fewer bones in each 
foot than thirteen, 
For the fefamoide bones of the toes, fee 
the article SESAMOIDE. 
In cafe of adhefions of the toes of in- 
fants, they fhould be feparated either by 
cutting out the intermediate {kin with a 
pair of fciffars, or barely by dividing 
them with the fame inftrument: and 
when this is done, in order to prevent 
their cohering again, they fhould be 
wrapped up in a {piral bandage, dipped 
in lime-water and fpirit of wine. 

‘TOFT, inlaw-books, denotes a pareel of 

land, ora place where a mefluage has 

formerly ftood, 

OGA, in roman antiquity, a wide wool- 

len gown, or mantle; which feems to 
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have been of a femi-circular form, with- 
out fleeves; differing both in richnefs 
and largenefs, according to the circum- 
ftances of the wearer, and ufed only upon 
occafion of appearing in public. 

Every body knows that the toga was the 
diftinguifhing mark of a Roman: hence, 
the jus toge, or privilege of the toga, 
wasthe fame with the privilege of a ro- 
man citizen; 4, e, the right of wearing a 

' roman habit, and of taking, as they ex- 
plain it, fire and water through the ro- 
man empire. 

TOILS, {nares or nets ufed by hunters for 
catching wild beafts, as deer, @c. 

TOILET, a fine cloth of linen, filk, or 
tapeftry, {pread over the table in a bed- 
chamber or drefling-room, to undrefs and 
drefs upon. 

TOJSE, a french meafure containing fix of 
their feet, or a fathom. See Foor. 

TOISON p’or, aterm, in heraldry, for 
a golden fleece, which is fometimes borne 
in 4 coat of arms, 

TOLEDO, a city of New Catftile, in Spain ; 
the archbifhop of which is primate of 
Spain, &c. and poffeffes the largeft reve 
nue of any archbifhop in Europe: it is - 
fituated in weft longitude 4° 12’, and 
north latitude 39° 45’. 

TOLEN, the capital of an ifland of the 
fame name, in the province of Zealand, 
in the United Netherlands, fituated four 
miles north-weft of Bergenopzoom. 

TOLENTINO, a town of the marquifate 
of Anconia, in Italy, twenty-four miles 
fouth-weft of Loretto, 

TOLERATION, in matters of religion, 
is either civil or eccletiaftical. Civil toe 
leration, is an impunity and fafety grant- 
ed by the ftate to every feét that does not 
maintain doctrines inconfiftent with the 
public peace: and ecclefiaftical tolera- 
tion, is the allowance which the church 
grants to its members to differ in certain 
opinions, not reputed fundamentals. 
The term toleration has made a_ great 
figure in the difputes among proteftants, 
who have been exceedingly divided about 
the meafures of toleration, or the degrees 
to which heretics and fchifmatics are, or — 
are not to be fuffered. 

TOLESBURG, a port-town of Livonia : 
eaft long, 26°, north lat, 59°. ; 

TOLHUYS, a town of Guelderland, in 
the United Netherlands, fituated on the 
Rhine, nine miles eaft of Nimeguen. 

TOLK, in ornithology, the back, brown, 
and white mottled tringa, See the ar-— 
ticle TRINGA, 

TOLL, , 
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TOLL, in law, denotes a tax or cuftom 
paid for paffage, or for the liberty of fell- 
ing goods in a market or fair, Hence, 
toll booth is a place in a town, where 
goods are weighed, in order to afcertain 
the duties thereon. 

TOLLENON, among the Romans, a war- 
like machine, formed in this manner : 
ene beam was fixed very deep in the 
earth, and on the top of it another, 
more than twice as long, and moveable 
wpon a center; on one end of this crofs- 
beam were placed a covering of hurdles 
or planks, within which a few foldiers 
were put, and by pulling down the other 
end with ropes, thefe were raifed above 
the walls of a befieged town. 

‘TOLMEZZO, a town of Friuli in Italy : 
eaft long, 13°, north Jat. 47°. 

TOLNA, a town of Lower Hungary, fixty 
miles fouth of Buda. 

TOLOSA, a city of Bifcay, in Spain: weft 
long. 2°, and north lat. 43° 30’. 

TOLU, a port-town of Terra Firma, fitu- 
ated on a bay of the North Sea, an hun- 
dred miles fouth-weft of Carthagena, 

TOLUIFERA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is compofed of five pe- 
tals, which are inferted into the cup; 
four of thefe are ftrait and equal in fize, 
and are a little longer than the cup; but 
the fifth is twice as large as thele, and is 


cordated at the end, and has an unguis — 


of the length of the cup. The fruit and 
feeds are yet unknown, It is fo called, 
from its producing the balfam of peru. 
See the article BALSAM, 

TOMAN, or Touman, a kind of imagi- 
nary money ufed among the Perfians in 
the keeping of their books, and to faci- 
litate the redution of money in the pay- 
ment of confiderable fums. See the ar- 
ticle MONEY. 

TOMB, includes both the grave or fepul- 
chre wherein a defun& is interred, and 
the monument erefted to preferve his 
memory. See MONUMENT, 

TOMBEC, a town of Brabant, ten miles 
eaft of Bruffels. 

TOME, in matters of literature, denotes a 
bound book, or writing that juft makes 

‘ avolume. See Boox and VOLpME. 

TOMENTUM, among botanifts, the 
downy matter which grows on the leaves 
of fome plants, 

TOMEUT,a town of Nigritia, in Africa : 
welt long. 11°, north lat, 14°, 

“'TTONDEREN, or Tunper, a town of 
South Jutland, fituated on a bay of the 
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German fea, twenty miles foutlt of Ry 
pen, 

TONE, or TUNE, in mufic, a property o: 

found, whereby it comes under the rela 
tion of grave and acute; or it is the de 
gree of elevation any found has, from the 
degree of fwiftnefs of the vibrations o 
the parts of fonorous bodies, See th 
article SounD and ‘Lune. 
Tone is more particularly ufed for a cer 
tain degree or interval of tune, whereby 
a found may be either raifed or lowered 
from one extreme of a concord to the 
other, fo as {till to produce true melody] 
See INTERVAL and CONCORD, 

TONGEREN, or ToNGERs, a town o 
the bifhopric of Liege, in Germany, tex 
miles north weft of Liege. j 

TONGUE, singua, in anatomy, the pri: 
mary organ of tafte and fpeech; th 
figure of which approaches, in fome de 
gree, to pyramidal ; its anterior part be 
ing called apex, and its pofterior part thé 
bafe or root. ‘The upper fide is not quit 
flat, buta little convex, and divided in 
two lateral halves, by a fhallow depreflec 
Jine called linea lingue mediana. Th 
edges are thinner than the other parts, 
and a little rounded as well as the point, 
The lower fide reaches only from thi 
middle of the length of the tongue to the 
point. 
The tongue is principally compofed 
very foft flefhy fibres, intermixed with 
peculiar medullary fubftance, and dif, 
pofed in various manners. Many o: 
thefe fibres are confined to the tongue 
without going any farther ; the reft fort 
feparate mufcles which go out from it i 
different ways, and are inferted in othe 
parts: allthe upper fide of the tongue i 
covered by a thick membrane of a papil 
lary texture, upon which lies anothé 
very fine membrane like a kind of epi 
dermis, which is likewife continued ov 
the loweft fide, but without papillz. 
Three forts of papille may be difti 
guifhed in the upper fide of the tongue, 
capitate, femi-lenticularis, and villofze 
Thofe of the firft. kind are the largeff 
refembling little mufhrooms with thor} 
ftems, or buttons without a neck ; the 
lie on ‘the bafis of the tongue, in {m2 
fuperficial foflule, They refemble {ma 
conglomerate glands feated on a ver 
narrow bafis, and each of them has fom 
times a fmall depreffion in the midd 
of their upper convex fides they o€ 
cupy the whole furface of the bafis 
the tongue, and are fituated near a 

othe 
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_ ether, im fuch a manner as ‘hat the moft 
‘anterior form an angle; thty are glan- 
_ dular papille, or {mall falval or muci- 
laginous glands, of the fane kind with 
thofe that are to be de(cribed hereafter. 
We oftem obferve, about tie middle of 
this part of the tongue, a pirticular hole 
of different depths; the inser furface of 
which is entirely glandular, and filled 
with fmall papillze like thefe of the firlt 
kind. It is called foramen caecum Mor- 
gagnii, as being firft defcribed by that 
author; fince that time Vaterus has dif 
covered a kind of falival ducts belonging 
to it; and Heifter found two of thefe 
duéts very diftinétly, the orifices of which 
were in the bottom of the foramen cax- 
cum, near each other, He obferved the 
du&s to run backward, divaricating 4 
little from each other; and that one of 
them terminated in a fmall oblong vefi- 
cle, fituated on the fide of the fmall cornu 
of the os hyoides. : : 
The papilla of the fecond kind, or femi- 
lenticulares, are fmal] orbicular eminen- 
ces, only a little convex, their circular 
edge not being feparate from the furface 
of the tongue. When we examine them 
in a found tongue with a good micro- 
{cope, we find their convex fides full of 
fmall holes or pores, like the end of a 
thimble. } 

They lie chiefly in the middle and ante- 
rior portions of the tongue, and are fome- 
times moft vifible on the edges, where 
they appear to be very {mooth, and po- 
lifhed even to the naked eye, and fome- 
times in living fubjeS&ts, They foon lofe 
their confiftence after death, fo that, by 
rubbing them feveral times, they may be 
drawn out in form of fmall foft pyra- 
mids, inclined to one fide. The papilla 
of the third kind, or villofe, are the 
fmalleft and moft numerous. ‘They fill 
the whole furface of the upper fide of 
the tongue, and even the interftices be- 
tween the other papilla. They would 
be more properly named papillz conice, 
than villofe, from the figure which they 
appear to have, when examined through 
a microfcope in clear water. ‘They are 
naturally foftith, but become extremely 
flaccid after death; fo that by handling 
them they may be made fhort and thick, 
whereas they are naturally long and 
{mall 

The flefhy fibres of which the tongue is 
compofed, and which go no further than 
the tongue, may be termed mu(culi lin- 
gu ingeriores, or the intrinfic muicles; 
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and they are the fame with what Spige- 
lius named mufculi linguales. The 
fibres thefe mufcles confift of are of three 
general kinds, longitudinal, tranfverfe, 
and vertical; and each of thefe fitwations 
admits of different degrees of obliquity, 
The longitudinal fibres point to the bafis 
and apex of the tongue, and feem partly 
to be expanfions of the mufculi ftylo- 
gioffi, hyo-glofli, and genio-glofi. The 
vertical fibres feem likewife to be in part 
produced by the fame genio-gloffi, and 
the tranfverfe by the mylo glofhi. 

Befides thefe mixed produétions, there is 
a diftin& plane of longitudinal fibres, 
which run near the furface of the upper 
fide of the tongue, and a diftin& tranf- 
verfe plain under them. (All thefe fibres 
are partly interwoven, one portion of 
them terminating at the two edges of the 
tongue, and the other at the bafis and 
point, without going to any other part; 
and they lie immediately above thofe 
which belong to the genio-gloffi, To 
difcover all thefe different fibres, and 
their different degrees of dire€tion, we 
need only cut the tongue longitudinally, 
after it has been boiled, or long mace- 
rated in ftrong vinegar. The extrinfic 
mufcles, or mufculi exteriores, are thofe 


which by one extremity make a part ofthe . . 


body of the tongue, and are fixed by the 
other in fome part without the tongue. 
Of, thefe we reckon four pair, miyio-se, 
ftylo-gloffi, hyo-gloffi, and genio-gloffi. 
In plate CCLXXIX. fig. 5, n°. x. is re~ 
prefented the human tongue, with its 
three integuments, which anatomifts in 
general have omitted to remark. Bour- 
don, indeed, has figured them, but thicker 
than the life) A AA is the upper fur- 
perficies of the tongue, on which are vifible 
a myltitude of papillary and pyramidal 
eminences. Bisa piece of the exterior 
tunic, or coat of the tongue; in which 
are difcernable a vaft number of nervous 
papilla, adhering to its interior furfacee 
C Cis the fecond tunic, called the corpus 
reticulare of Malpighi. D is the cor- 
pus reticulare of other writers, E is the 
membrane, or corpus papillare nervo- 
fum. F F the glands of the tongue ; and 
G the foramen ufually found in the hin- 
der part of the tongue. 
N° 2. ibid, exhibits a human tougue, in 
which Heifter difcovered two remarkable 
falival duéts, & and d, in the foramen 
cecum Aj; cc is a veficle at the extre-. 
mity of the duct 4, diftended with falivag 
and ¢ is the place where this duct difap- 
peared> 


. 
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of thefe duéts. The fabric and ftruéture 
of the ofcula, expreffed at b and d, was 
fingular; having the appearance of valves 
or caruncles, that had collapfed, fo that 
they did not appear as reprefented in the 
figure, unlefs forced open by inflation : 
h is the epiglottis, zits anterior ligament, 
& mufcular fibres arifing from the fub- 
ftance of the tongue, // two little offi- 
cles of the os hyoides, a the extremities 
of the horns of the os hyoides, 7” glands 
and papilla of various fize, about the 


middle of the tongue; and 0 the apex of TONSBURG, a port-town of Norway, in| 


the tongue bent downwards. 
ToncueE-TIEpD, the popular name for a 
diftemper of the tonguein children, when 


it is tied down too clofe to the bottom of ‘TONSILS, jonfille, in anatomy, two ree 


the mouth, by a ligament conneéted all 
along its middle, and called its frenu- 
Jum, which requires to be divided, to 
give the tongue its proper motion. See 
the article FRAZENUM. 

‘This is fometimes the cafein adults, but 
oftener in children, who cannot then ex- 
ert their tongues to fuck. ‘This is, hows 
ever, by no means fo common as the 
women ufually imagine; not fo much as 
one child in a thoufand being afflicted 
with it; nor is the operation in cutting 
it of little confequence, fince often bad 
accidents follow it, and fometimes the 
Jofs of the child’s life. When the in- 
fant can put its tongue out of its mouth, 
the frenulum wants no incifion; but 
when the tongue cannot be extended be- 
yond the teeth, the operation is neceffary. 
To perform this, the end of the tongue 
fhould be covered with a linen-rag, and 
held with the fingers to prevent its flip- 
ping, and the ligament of the tongue 
running between the ranular veins and 
internal falival du&ts, is to be divided by 
a pair of obrufe-pointed fciflars, till it give 
room enough for fucking or fpeakings 
but in doing this, great care muft be taken 
not to wound the falival duéts, or the 
proper veins and arteries of the tongue; 
for children have been known to perifh 
upon the fpot, from the cutting the ra- 
nular veins in this operation. Midwives 
often tear this ligament with their fingers, 
as foon as the child is born; but this isa 
dangerous and bad praétice. 

TONIC, soux®-, in medicine, is applied to 
a certain motion of the mufcles wherein 
the fibres, being extended, continue their 
extenfions in fuch a-‘manner, as that the 
part feems immoveable, though in reality 
it be in motion, 

£ 
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~ peared: ff thew the courfe and fituation TONNAGE, or Tunnace. See the at 
TONNINGEN, a port-town of fouth Jut- 


TONQUIN, a kingdom of the further In- 


TON 
ticle TUNNAGE. 


land, fituated at the mouth of the Eyder, 
in eaft long. 8° 40’, north lat. 54° 40’. 


dia, bounded by the provinces of Yunam 
and Canton, in China, onthe north; by 
Cochin China, on the fouth; and by the 
kingdom of Laos, on the weft ; lying be- 
tween 101° and 108° eaft long. and be- 
tween 17° and 26° north lat. Its capi- 
tal is Keccio, or Cachao. 


the province of Aygerhuys, fituated on 
the Scaggerack-fea, thirty miles weft of 
Frederickftat. 


markable glands, fituated ome on each 
fide of the mouth, near the uvula, and 
commonly called almonds of the ears, 
from their refembling almonds in figure. 
Their ufe is to fecrete a mucous bumour| 
for lubricating the paffages: this they’ 
difcharge by feveral irregular but cone 
{picuous foraminz into the mouth. q 
‘The tonfils are apt to be inflamed from 
taking cold, for which Heifter fir ade 
vifes a gentle purge of tamarinds, fenay 
and cream of tartar; and this to be re 
peated to the third or fourth dofe, if ther 
be occafion: in the intermediate times,’ 
the diaphoretic attemperating and nitrou 
medicines are to be given in powders, 
and a large quantity of diluting liquors 
allowed, which fhould be gently acidu~ 
lated, and have a {mall quantity of nitr 
diffolved in thém: gargarifms made o 
decoétions of biftort-root, red-rofes, an 
other gentle aftringents, are alfo to be 
frequently ufed ; and thé frequent wafh- 
ing the feet in warm water, often has 
very remarkable good effect. 
If after four or five days the diftemper i 
found not to give way to thefe means, 

but the tumour {till remains, there is the 

bet little hopes to be had of its refolution 

and avery different end is to be attempt 

ed: emollient gargarifms are now to b 

ufed, and maturating plafters external] 
applied, fuch as diachylon with the gums, 

and the like; and fuppurating cataplafm 

are to be applied to the whole neck an 

throat: thefe methods are to be continue 

till the tumour either burfts of itfelf, or i 

fo ripe as to be fit for opening by th 

hand of the furgeon. After this has bee 

done, and the matter is difcharged, gar 

garifms muft be ufed of decoftions o 

fome vulnerary herb; or common gree 

tea; 
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tea, fweetened with honey of rofes, may 
be ufed to ferve the purpofé. The mouth 
and threat are to be frequently wathed 
with this till the part is healed. It is to 
be obferved, however, that the refolution 
of thefe tumours is never to be defpaired 
of, not even during the ufe of the fuppu- 
rating medicines, for it is often feen that 
the tumour has been wholly difcuffed 
even during the ufe of thefe means, the 
refolution often being extremely flow. 
This is a very troublefome complaint, 
and with fome. perfons is apt to return 
very frequently; the beft prefervative 
againft it is a moderaté diet and bleed- 
ing, about the time of the equinoxes, et- 
ther in the arm or foot. Some have 
found it neceflary to open an iffue in the 
arm, in this cafe, and have been by this 
means perfe&tly cured; but on its drying 
up have always found the difeafe return. 
‘TONSURE, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, a par- 
ticular manner of fhaving or clipping 
the hair of ecclefiaftics or monks. 
The antient tonfure of the clergy was 
nothing more than polling the head, and 
cutting the hair toa moderate degree, for 
the fake of decency and gravity’: and the 
fame obfervation is true,- with refpe& to 
the tonfure of the antient monks. But 
the romanifts have carried the affair of 
tonfure much farther; the candidate for 
it kneeling before the bifhop, who cuts 
_ his hair in five different parts of the head, 
viz. before, behind, on each fide, and on 
, the crown. 
‘TOOL, zmong mechanics, denotes in ge- 
neral any fmall inftrument, ufed as well 
for making other mofe complex inftru- 
ments and machines, as in moft opera- 
tions inthe mechanic arts, See the ar- 
ticle INSTRUMENT. 
‘The tools of joiners, fmiths, @c. may he 
feen delineated and defcribed under the 
| articles JOINERY, SMITHERY, &c, 
Pr TOOTH, dens, in anatomy, a little, very 
| hard, asd {mooth bone, fixed in a proper 
alvelous or focket in the jaw, in the man- 
ner of a nail; and ferving to mafticate 
or chew the food. See the articles Foon, 
CHYLE, and CHYLIFICATION. 
The natural colour of the teeth, in man- 
kind, is white; and their number from 
twenty-eight to thirty-two; fourteen, 
fifteen, or fixteen being pllaced inveach 
jaw, it the number be perfect. The teeth 
are u/ually divided into the four incifores, 
or foreteeth; the two canine, eye- 
terth, oi dog-teeth 5 the eight molars, or 
Vou. lV, 
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grinders, in each jaw, and two dentes 
japientize. 


AD 


The bodies of the teeth are compofed of - 


a double fubftance, a ftony or porcelain- 
like matter, and a medullary one: their 
roots are fometimes fimple, as in the in- 
cifores, canini, and foremolt of the mo- 
lares ; and fometimes double, triple, or 
quadruple, as in the hinder molares. 
The cavities of the teeth are covered with 
a vafculo-nervous membrane, and the 


foraminula, or little holes, in the ends of 


them, ferve for the ingrefs of the veffels 
which afford them nutrition and fenfa- 
tion. 

The ufes of the teeth are to break our 
food, to affift us in fpeaking, and to add 
to the beauty of the face, 

For the breeding of the teeth, in infants, 
fee ihe article DENTITION, 
Foffile teeth of fifhes are known by three 
names; the gloffo-petre, the bufonite, 
and the pleétronite. See the articles 
GLOSSOPETRA, &e. 

As to the cleanfing of foul teeth, fee the 
article DENTIFRICE, 


TOOTH-ACH, cdwrakya, a very painful 


diforder, caufed by an impure ferum 
which corrodes and rends the ligaments 
and nervo-glandulous coats, by which the 
teeth are kept firm in their fockets : its 
feat may alfo be in the cavity or internal 
parts of the teeth themfelves. 

The whole intention of cure, in this dif 
order, conffts in deriving and diverting 
the impure fcorbutic ferum from the head, 
and then carrying it off by proper emunc- 
tories, This is to be done by faline, 
emollient, and purgative clyfters; by 
warm pediluvia of rain-water and wheat- 
bran, with venice-foap, ufed juft before 
bed-time; by laxatives of manna and 
caffia diffolved in whey or affes-milk, or 
mineral waters: if the patient is pletho- 
ric or full of blood, ‘phlebotomy in the 
foot will be proper, to derive the humours 
from the head. Sudorific remedies are 
alfo proper, but more efpecially an elec- 
tuary made of rob of elder-berries, burnt 
hart’s horn, diaphoretie antimony, and 
a few grains of nitre: or, an ounce of 
the rob may be taken in broth, to pro- 
mote a diaphorefis ; and it may be ufed 
externally, diffolved in beer, in the maan- 
ner of a gargle, which will yield imme- 
diate relief to the patient, 

When the patient is fubje&t to catarrhs, 
is fcorbutic or cachedlic, shen mineral 
waters are moft proper; and if the pa- 
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tient is of a weak bilious conftitution, the 


water fhould be mixed with affes-milk. 


- Outwardly may be applied bags, filled 


with paregoric and emollient fpecies; 
foch as elder, melilot, and camomile- 
flowers, bay and juniper-berries, caraway 
and millet-feeds, and decrepitated falt : 
theysmult be laid on warm, and are very 
fafexs A drop or two of oi] of cloves or 
box, applied to a carious tooth with cot- 
ton, are medicines not to be defpifed ; 
and ¢Ampborated {pirits of wine, mixed 
with faffron, caltor, and opium made in- 
to a fmiment, and laid to the gums and 
hollow tooth, often gives the patient eale. 
When the tooch-ach proceeds from a 
rotten, hollow tooth, it will be beft to 
burn the little nervous cord, which is the 
feat of the pain, with an acute cautery ; 
and then the cavity may be filled up with 
a mixture of wax and maftich, But if 
this cannot be done, the only remedy left 
is to have the tooth drawn. 


Allen advifes to rub the tooth, that is’ 


painful, with the root of the iris lutea, 
or the yellow fleur-de-luce; or a pill 
may be made of equal quantities of cam- 
phor or opium, and put into the hollow 
tooth; and, laftly, fome greatly recom- 
mend a {mall plafter of tacamalhac, laid 
on the fide of the face, 


‘ToOoTH-DRAWING, the operation of pull- 


ing out a carious, or otherwile injured 
tooth. 

This art, according to Cicero, was in- 
vented by ZE(culapius, in whole temple 
the antients hung up a_ pair of leaden 
pullicans,. very properly fignifying that 
no teeth were fit to be pulied out, but 
fuch as might be removed with a leaden 
forceps; that is, fuch as were loofe and 
ready to fall out of themfelves ; for they 
very little confult their own welfare, who 
pull out their teeth while firm and found : 
for drawing the teeth is not only a pain- 
ful operation, but ojten brings on bad 
accidents, and fometimes even hezards 
the patient’s life. 

Tooth drawing, however wrong in ma- 
ny cafes, yetis certainly right and necef- 
ry in others. 3. In children, for the re- 
moving their laéteal, or deciduous teeth ; 
for when thefe are left too long in their 
fockets, they difplace the new ones, and 
turn them awry. 2. In infants it is alfo 
neceflary to draw fuch teeth as grow out 


_ of the palate, or out of improper parts of 


the mouth, and are placed fo as to impede 

their {peaking or fucking. 3. In the 

tooth-ach proceeding from a tooth’s be- 
9 
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TOPARCHY, a little ftate or feigniory 


TOPAZ, in natural hiftory, a gem called 


_ peife& gold-colour, but there are fom 


. 


6 is Ty 
ing carious, and giving way to no medi-4 
cines, drawing is the laft refort, and is 
abfolutely neceflary, 4. Thofe teeth 
ought to be drawn which by their irre- 
gular figure and pofition lacerate the 
gums and lips, and cannot be brought 
into fhape by the file. And, laftly, it is 
fometimes neceffary to draw a tooth for| 
the curing a fiftula, or ulceration of the 
gums near the roots of the teeth. 

The regular method of drawing them i 
this : if the tooth is in the lower jaw, tha 
patient muft be feated on a low feat, or o 
the floor, and if in the upper jaw, he 
mutt be placed on a high ftool or table j 
then the proper inftrument is to be feleét 
ed, and the tooth carefully drawn as 2 
nail out of a piece of wood. But this 
muft never be done while the gums are in 
flamed, fwelled, or otherwile diftempered, 


confifting only of a few cities or towns; 
or a petty country, governed and poffefied 
by a toparch, or lord. See the article 
GOVERNMENT. 


by the antients chryfolite, as being of 
gold-colour. See the article Gem. 
The topaz, when perfeét and free from 
blemithes, is a very beautiful and valuabl 
gem; it is, however, very rare in thi 
ftate, It is of the number of thofe gem 
which are found only in the round or peb} 
ble form, there never having been yet fee 
a true and genuine topaz of a columnz 
figure, tho” the far greater part of wha 
our jewellers call fuch, are in that form} 
The greateft part of the true topazes a 
no larger than grains of a coarfe feed 
among thefe there are, however, fom 
met with of the fize of a pea, and fom 
much larger, though thofe are very rar 
It is of a roundifh or oblong figure in i 
native or rough ftate, and ufually is fla 
ted on one fide, and is generally of 
bright and naturally polifhed furface, te 
lerably tranfparent. They are ever of 
fine yellow colour; but they have this 
like the other gems, in feveral differen 
degrees ; the fineft of all are of a true am 


much deeper, and others extremely pale 
fo as to appear fcarce tinged. ‘The o 
ental topaz is equal to the ruby in hard 
nefs, and is fecond only to the diamon 
in luftre. The topazes of the other pa 
of the world fall off greatly from thi 
hardnefs, but the pureft of the genui 
ones are confiderably harder than cry ftal 
The topaz, on being thrown inte a cha 

co 
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coal fire, entirely lofes its colour, and 
when taken ont, is a very fine colourlefs 
ftone, undiftinguifhable from that known 
by the name of the white fapphire ; up- 
on the whole it appears, that the oriental 
coloured gems are all much alike in their 
matter, differing fcarce at all, except in 
colour, and that when they are found ei- 
ther naturally colourlefs, or rendered fo 
by art, it is not eafy to diftinguifh one of 
them from the other. 

The fineft topazes in the world are found 
in the Eaft-Indies, but they are very rare 
there of any great fize: the great mogul, 
_ however, at this time, poffeffes one, which 
is faid to weigh an hundred and fifty- 
feven carats, and to be worth more thin 
twenty thoufand pounds, The topazes of 
Peru come next, after thefe, in beauty 
and in value; the european are princi- 
pally found in Sileha and Bohemia, and 
are generally full of cracks and flaws, 
and of a brownifh yellow. 
Befides all thefe degrees of value in the 
genuine topazes, our jewellers keep what 
they call a kind of them, inferior greatly 
to the true ones; all thefe are common 
hexangular cryftals, coloured to a paler 
or deeper yellow in mines: thefe they cut 
into ftones for rings, and fell under the 
name of topazes; and moft of the ftones 
we fee under that name are fuch. 
The antients have faid much of the to- 
paz’svirtue: it is faid to be a high cor- 
dial and fudorific, and to have been given 
alfo in hemorrhages with great fuccels. 
But whatever virtues it may poflefs, we 
are not to expeét to find them in the ftones 
our druggifts now keep under the name of 
topazes, thefe being no other than frag- 
ments of a yellowifh plated fpar, common 
In lead mines, and impregnated more or 
Jefs with that metal. The topaz irfelf 
feems to owe its colour to lead, but the 
quantity it contains of that is fo very in- 
conficerable, that it can be of no effe& in 
the body, and may very well be fuppofed 
to leave it in the flate of cryfal; which 
feems as much as we are to imagine really 
of any of the gems; but this fpar, fold in 
the piace of topaz, not only difcovers that 
it holds a great deal of lead by its weight, 
but lead has aciually been feparated trom 
it, inno lefs quantity than one fifth of its 
weight. 

TOPE. in ichthyology, the fqualus with the 
noftris near the mouth, and fmall holes 
near the eyes. See SQUALUS. 

TOPHUS, in medicine, denotes a chalky 
or ftany concretion in any part of the bo- 
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dy, as the bladder, kidneys, “Ge. but 


efpecially in the joints. See Gour. 
TOPIC, in rhetoric, denotes a probable ar- 


gument, drawn from the feveral circum= | 
ftances of a fagt, @c.. Hence the art of - 


finding and managing fuch arguments, 
is called by the antients fopica, corinne 
See the article INVENTION. 


TOPICS, or TOPICAL MEDICINES, are ~ 


the fame with external ones, or thofe ap- 
plied outwardly to fome difeafed and 
painful part: fuch are plaflers, cata 
plafms, unguents, &c, See the articles 
PLASTER, &c. 

TOPOGRAPHY, a defcription or draught 
of fome particular place, ov {mall traét of 
land, as that of acity or town, manor or 
tenement, field, garden, houfe, caftle, 


or the like; fuch as furveyors fet out in ~ 


their plots, or make draughts of, for the 
~ information and {atisfaction of the pro- 
prietors. 

TOPSHAM, a port-town of Devonhhire, 
fituated on the river Ex, about four miles 
fouth of Exeter. 

TORBAY, a fine bay in the Englifh chan- 
nel, a little eaft of Dartmouth, where 
the prince of Orange, afterwards king 
William IIL, landed, on Nov, ¢, 1688. 

TORBOLE, a town of the bifhopric of 
Trent, in Italy, fourteen miles fouth- 
welt of the city of ‘Trent. 

TORCELLA, a port-town of Catalonia, 
in Spain, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Ter, in eaft long. 2° 50’, and 
north lat. 42°. 

TORCELLO, a town and ifland of Ftaly, 
feven miles north of the city of Venice. 
TORCH, teda, a luminary ufed in feveral 
church-ceretionies, funerals, &c. and 
more ufually called flambeau. See the 

articles FLAMBeauU and TAPER. 

TORCH THISTLE, cereus, or caus, in 
botany. See the article Cactus, 

TORCULAR, in furgery, the fame with 
the tournequet. See TOURNEQUET. 

TORDESILLAS, a town of Spain, forty 
miles north-ealt of Salamanca, 

TORDYLIUM, in botany, a genus of 
umbeiliferous plants, helonging to the 
pentandria-digynia clafs: the general 
flower of which is uniform and radiated : 
the particular ones of the dife confilt of 
five inflexo-co:dated and equal petals ; 
the fruit is roundifh, comprefled, and iur- 
rounded longitudinally with dentils; the 
feeds are two, roundifh, and almoft plane. 
This genus comprehends hedge-parfley, 
candy hart-wort, &c. the feeds of which 
laft are accounted carminative, and alexi- 
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pharmic, but are very little ufed in the 
prefent practice. 
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TORE, torus, in architefure, a large round 


moulding, ufed in the bafes of columns. 
See the article MouLDING. 

‘TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a greek term, 
fignifying the knowledge or rather de- 
fcription of antient fculptures and baffo- 
relievos. 

TOREUTICE, -ropevix», that part of 
fculpture otherwife called turning, See 
the article TURNING. 

TORGAW, a town of the dutchy of Sax- 
ony, fituated on the river Elbe, thirty- 
five miles north-weft of Drefden, 


; TORIES, or Torys, in the hiftory of 


— 


England, a faftion or party, oppofed to 
the whigs. See the article WHIGS. 
‘The tories are great fticklers for the pre- 
rogative of the crown, as the whigs are 
for the liberties and privileges of the peo- 
ple: though, in truth, the principles of 
the moderate people of both parties do 
not greatly differ, 

TORMENTIL, tormentilla, in botany, a 
genus of the icofandria-pentagynia clafs 
of plants, with a rofaceous flower, con- 
fifting of four obverfely cordated, plane, 
and patent petals; the ftamina are fix- 
teen fubulated filaments, about half the 
length of the cup; the feeds are eight in 
number, oblong, obtufely acuminated, 
and contained in the cup, which forms a 
kind of globofe capfule. 

Tormentil-root has an auftere ftyptic 
tafte, accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour: itis one of the moft agreeable and 
efficacious vegetable aftringcnts: there 

. arealfo a tinéture and a diftilled water of 
it, the former of which poffeffes all the 
virtues of the fimple, 

TORMES, a river of Spain, which runs 
from fouth-eaft to north-weft, through 
the province of Leon, paffes by Salaman- 
ca, and afterwards’ falis into the river 
Douro in Portugal. 

TORMINA, GriPEs, in medicine. 
the article COLIC, 

TORNADO, or TuRNADO, a fudden and 
vehement guft of wind from all points 
of the compa(s, frequent on the coatt of 
Guinea, See the articles HURRICANE, 
WHIRLWIND, &¢. 

TORNAW, > a town of Upper Hungary, 
fixty miles north-eaft of Buda, 

TORNE, or Torwnea, the capital of 
Torne Lapmark, a province of Sweden, 
fituated at the mouth of the river Torne, 
at the bottom of the Bothnic gulph, upe 


See 
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on alittle ifland made by the river, four 
hundred miles north of Stockholm: eaft 
long. 22° 45’, north lat. 65% 46’, 

TORNESOL, or Turnesou. See the ar- 
ticle TURNESOL. * 

TORO, a city of Leon, in Spain, fituat- 
ed on the river Douro, thirty-five miles 
weft of Valladolid. 

TORPEDO, the cRAMP or NUMB-FISH, 
in ichthyology, a fpecies of raia, the | 
body of which is perfectly fmooth, and, 
confiderably broad in proportion to its 
length ; the roftrum or fnout is oblong 

_ and fubacute; the back is fomewhat gib- 
bofe; the belly is flat, and the fides are — 
terminated by broad fins; its colour on 
the back is a dufky greyifh, and the bel- 
ly is white. See the article Rata, | 
The moft fingular property of this fith is, | 
that, when out of the water, it affeéls | 
the hand or other part that touches it, 
with a fenfation much like that which we | 
call the cramp; the fhock is inflantaneous, | 
and refembles that given by eleétricity, | 
only that the effeé&t lafts longer: this is 
all the fifth can do; but thofe who have re- | 
Jated it, have raifed the effecis almoft into 
miracles, Reaumur has given a Icng_ 
memoir, wherein he endeavours to ac- 
ccunt for this' fingular phenomenon, 
which he refolves into the inftantaneous 
aftion of a vaft multitude of {mall mufcles 
on the furface of the body of the fifh: but © 
there feems fomething more required, 
in order to the perfeétly explaining fo odd 
an effe&t. See plate CCLXXIX. fig. 4. 

TORQUATA, in zoology, a name given 
to the natrix, or water-/nake, from the’ 
remarkable ring it has about its neck, 
See the article NATRIX. 

TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round 
roll of cloth, twifted and fluffed: fuch 
is the bandage, frequently feen in armo- 
ries, about the heads of Moors, &c, | 
It is always of the two principal colours 
of the coat; and is accounted the leaft 
honourable decoration worn on the hel- 
met, by way of creft. 

TORREFACTION, in chemifry, is the 
yoafting or fcorching of a body by the 
fire, in order to difcharge a part either 
unneceffary or hurtful in anotrer opera- 
tion; as fulphuris thus difcharged from 
an ore. before the, metal can bs obtained 
to advantage. See RoasTinG: 

TORREJO, a town of New Caftile, in 
Spain, fifteen miles fouth of Madrid. 

TORRENT, terrens, in geogmphy, de- 
notes a temporary ftream of water, fall- 


ing ; 
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* Gng fuddenly from mountains, whereon 
there have been great rains, or an extra- 
ordinary thaw of fhow. 

"TORRES, a port-town of Granada, in 

Spain, forty-five miles fouth-welt of the 
city of Granada: weft long. 4° 26’, north 
Tat. 36° 45’. 

TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a fa- 
mous experiment made by Torricelli, a 
difciple of the great Galileo, which has 
been already explained under the article 
BAROMETER. 

‘TORRID zone, among geographers, de- 
notes that traét of the earth lying upon the 
equator, and on each fide as far as the two 
tropics, or 23° 30’ of north and fouth lat, 
‘The torrid zone was believed, by the an- 
tients, tobe uninhabitable; but is now 
well known to be not only inhabited by 
the natives of thofe hot climates, but even 
tolerable to the people of the colder cli- 
mates towards the north and fouth; the 
exceffive heat of the day being there tem- 
pered vy the coldnefs of the night. See 
the article HEAT. 

TORRIGLIA, a town of the territory of 
Genoa, in Italy, fituated ten miles north- 

_ welt of Genoa. 

TORRINGTON, a market-town of De- 
vonhhire, fituated on the river Towbridge, 
twenry -fix miles north-weft of Exeter. 

-TORROCK, in ornithology, the larus 

with a white head, anda black fpot on 
each fide. See the article LARus. 

' TORSIL, a town of Sweden, in the province 

of Sunderland, fituated om the Meller- 

lake, forty three miles weft of Stockholm. 

TORT, in law, a French term, fignifying 

wrong or injury. 

TORTOISE, teftudo, in zoology. 
the article TEsTuDO. 

TORTONA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Milan, fituated on the fouth fide of the 
Po, thirty two miles fouth- weft of Milan, 

TORTOSA, a city of Catalonia in Spain, 
fituated on the river Ebro, ninety miles 
fouth-weft of Barcelona: eaft long. 15’, 
and north lat. 40% 46’. 

TORTUGA, an ifland of the Weft Indies 
near the north coaft of Hifpaniola, 

TORTUGA is alfo an ifland om the coal of 
Terra Fivma. 

TORTURE, a grievous pain infli@ed on 
a criminal, or perfon accuiled, to make 
him confefs the truth. 

‘TOSA, a port-town of Catalomia, in Spain, 

thirty-feven miles north-ealt of Barce- 

lona. 

OSCANELLA, a town of Italy, thirty- 

five miles north of Rome, 


See 
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TOTANUS, or Gopwit, in ornithole- 
gy, the red-legged tringa, with a bia 
beak, red at the bafe. See TRinca. — 

TOTNESS,a borough-town of Devonshire, © 
twenty-three miles fouth-weft of Exeter. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

TOTTED. A good debt to the king is, 
by the foreign oppofer, or other officer of 
the exchequer, noted for fuch by writing 
the word tot, g. d. tot pecunie regi de- 
bentur ; whence it is faid to be trotted. 
Alfo that which is paid is to be totted. 

TOUCAN, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
ramphaftos, of a middle fize between our — 
common magpie and the thrufh, but hav~ 
ing a beak thicker and longer than ite ~ 
whole body: this beak is hooked at the 
end, and is of a very thin fubfiance, not 
exceeding the thicknefs of a membrane, 
and very light and hollow, yet bony im 
fubftance, and very bright and fhining. . 
It has a fort of toothed edge, which pre- 
vents its fhutting clofely, and, giving paf 
fage for the air, enables the bird to live 
without noftrils. It is yellowith on the 
outfide and red within, and is covered 
with a fort of {ealy fubftance, eafily forap= 
ed off with a finger at the edge. 

‘The head of this bird is,large in propor- 
tion to its body, and is black on the 
crown; the reft of it, and the neck and 
back, are flightly variegated with white; 
its breaft is of a bright orange colour, its 
belly and thighs of a very fine and bright 
red, and the tail is black but red atthe . 
end. See plate CCLXXXI. fig. 3. 

Toucan, in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
the fouthern hemifphere, confifting of 
eight fmall ftars, and otherwife called 
anfer americanus. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE, among affayers, refin- 
ers, @c. little bars of gold, fiver, and 
copper, combined together in all the dif. - 
ferent proportions’and degrees of mix- 
ture; the ufe of which is to difcover the 
degree of purity of any piece of gold or 
filver, by comparing the mark it leaves on 
‘the touch-ftone, with thofe of the bars. 
The metals ufually tried by the touch- 
ftone, are gold, filver, and copper, ei- 
ther pure, or mixed with one another in 
different degrees and proportions, by fa~ 
fion, In order to find out the purity or 
quantity of bafer metal in thefe various 
admixtures, when they are to be examin- 
ed, they are compared with thele needics, 
which are mixed in a known proportion, 
and prepared for this ufe.. ‘Ihe metats 
of thefe needles, both pure and mixed, 
are all made into laminz or plates, one 
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part of their breadth in thicknefs, and 
an inch and half Jong; thefe being thus 
prepared, you are toengrave on each a 
mark indicating its purity, or the nature 
and quantity of the admixture in it. 
The black rough marbles, the bafaltes, 
or the fofter kinds of black pebbles, are 
the moft proper for touch-ftones, See 
MARBLE, BASALTES, &e. 
Now the method of ufing the needles and 
ftone is this: the piece of metal to be tri- 
ed, ought firft to be wiped well with a 
clean towel, or piece of foft leather, that 
you may the better fee its true colour ; 
for from this alone an experienced perfon 
will, in fome degree, judge before-band 
what the principal metal is, and™how, 
and with what debafed. 
Then chufe a convenient not over large 
part of the furface of the metal, and rub 
it feveral times very, hardly and ftrongly 
again{t the touch-ftone, that in cafe a de- 
ceitful coat or cruft fhould have been laid 
upon it, it may be worn off by that 
friftion: this, however, is more readi- 
ly done by a grind-ftone, or fmall file, 
if you have them at hand, ‘Then wipe a 
flat and very clean part of the touchftone, 
‘and rub againft it, over and over, the 
jot mentioned part of the firtace of the 
piece of metal, til] you have, on the flat 
furface of the ftone, a thin metallic cruft, 
an inch long, and about an eighth of an 
“gnch broad: this done, look out the 
needle that feems moft like to the metal 
under trial, wipe the lower part of this 
needle very clean, and then rub it againft 
the touch-ftone, as you. did the metal, 
by the fide of theother line, and in a di- 
rection parallel to it. When this is done, 
if you find no difference between the co- 
Jours of the two marks, made by your 
needle and the metal under trial, you 
may with great probability pronounce that 
metal and your needle to be of the fame 
alloy, which is immediately known by 
the mark engraved on your needle. But 
if you find a difference between the colour 
of the mark given by the metal, and 
that by the ne-dle you have tried, choofe 
out another needle, either of a darker or 
Nighter colour than the former, as the 
difference of the tinge on the touch-{tone 
direéts ; and by one or more trials of this 
kind you wilite able to determine which 
of your needles the metal anfwers, and 
thence what alloy it ‘is of, by the mark 
of the needle; or elfe you will find that 
the alloy is extraordinary, and not to be 
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twelfth of an inch broad, and of a fourth . 


© OU... 
determined by the comparifon of your 
needles, | 

TOUL, a city of Lorrain, twelve miles — 
weft of Nancy, 

TOULON. 2¢,.§ THouLOn, 

TOULOSE. ¢ ee} Tuoutose, 

TOUR, a french term, frequently ufed for | 
a journey or progrefs through one or 
more countries. 

TOURN, or Turn, in Jaw. 
ticle TURN, 

TOURNAMENT, or Turnamenr. See 
the article TURNAMENT. 

TOURINE, a town of the bifhopric of 
Liege, thirteen miles north-eaft of Na- 
mur. 

TOURNAY, a city of Flanders, in the au- 
ftrian Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Scheld, thirteen miles eaft of Lifle: eatt 
long. 3° 30’, and north Jat. 50° 37’. | 

TOURNEFORTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia clais of 
plants, the flower of which confifts of a 
fingle petal, in form of an oval tube, | 
Jonger than the calyx, divided into five 
flight fegments fomewhat broad and] 
pomted, and fpread open ; the fruit is a) 
globofe berry, containing two celis; and] 
the feeds are of an oval figure, two in) 
number, and feparated by the pulp. 

TOURNEQUET, in furgery, an inftrue| 
ment made of rollers, compreffes, fcrews,] 
&c. for comprefling any wounded part,) 
fo as to ftop hemorrhages. See the ar= 
ticle HAMORRHAGE. 
The common tournequet is very imple, 
conhfting only of asoller, which, with 
the help of a ‘mall ftick, ferves to {top the 
effufion of blood from large arteries, ig 
amputations, by forcibly tying up the 
limb, The things neceffary for this arg 
aroller, of a thumb’s breadth, and of an 
ell in length, a {mall cylindricai ftick, @ 
conglomerated bandage, two fingers thick 
and four long, fome compreffes of a good 
length and about three or four finger 
breadth, to furround the legs and arms 
and a fquare piece of ftrong paper or Jeag 
ther, about four fingers wide, See pla 
CCLXXX. fig. 1, | 
The manner of app'ying this infrumen 
is this; the rolled bandage is to be aj 
plied to the trank of the wounded arter 
length ways, covering it, in a contrar 
dire&tion, with comprefles furroundia 
the foot, Jeg, or arm, as it were with 4 
ring; the roller muft be paffed twie¢ 
round thefe applications, and faitened 
a knot, but fo loofely that you may eait 
introduce your anc Mtween itand thy 
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part: the leather or thick paper muft now 
be nicely placed: under it, upon the ex- 
ternal part of theleg, and the roller tight- 
ened by degrees, by turning round the 
ftick, which is tc be introduced into the 
knot ; this to be done till the hemorrhage 
is entirely ftopped: the ftick muft now 
be kept in this fituation till the wound is 
properly treated, and the return of the 
hemorrhage is prevented, When. this 
end is acquired, the tournequet is to be 
loofened, or entirely taken off, as fhajl be 
judged moft convenient ; but where it is 
applied to the arm, the rolled bandage is 
to be placed near the axilla, in the inter- 
nal part of the humerus, and the ftick in 
this cafe is to be faltened on the oppofite 
fide, the’fituation of the artery there re- 
quiring this pofition: and when itis to 
be applied to the thighs, the bandage is to 
be put as the cafe fhall require, either to 
the upper part of the thigh, or juft over 
the knee. 
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thip, barge, &c, by men or beafts, or by 
another fhip or boat, faftened to her, in 
order to make her enter a port, afcend a 
river, &e, 


TOWER, zurris, a tall building, confit- 


ing of feveral ftories, ufually of a round 
form, though fometimes {quate or poly- 
gonal, 

‘Towers are built for fortreffes, prifons, - 
&c. as the Tower of London, the Tower 


_ of the Baftile, &c. 


The Tower of London is not only a ci- 
tadel, to defend and command the city, 
river, &c, but alfo a royal palace, where 
our kings, with their courts, have fome- 
times lodged: a royal arfenal, wherein 
are arms and ammunition for fixty thou- 
fand foldiers; atreafury for the jewels 
and ornaments of the crown; a mint for 
coining of money; the great archive, 
wherein are preferved all the antient re- 
cords of the courts of Weftminfter, @c. 
and the chief prifon for ftate criminals. 


But befides the common tournequet, there TOWN, a place inhabited by a tonfider- 


are other more complex forms of this in- 
ftrument. Ibid. fig. 2. is a brafs-tourne- 
quet, for ftopping the haemorrhages in 
wounds of large atteries; where A A is 
a brafs-plate, fomewhat bent; BB, a 
ftrong brafs-fcrew ; C, a round plate, to 
be fixed upon the wound; D, the button 
which turns the fcrew; EE, a ftrong 
Jeather-belt, to furround the wounded 
part; FF, part of the belt pierced With 
holes, whereby it may be fixed upon the 
ubelt GG, and lengthened and fhortened 
according to the fize of the limb. 
Ibid. fig. 3. is anothér brafs-tournequet, 
after Petit’s manner, the ufe and appli- 
cation of which will be eafily underftood 
from the defcription of fig. 2. “i 
Tn plate CCLX XXL, fig. 1. n® 1. is deo 
lineated a wooden tournequet, where AA 
is the upper part ; BB, the lower part ; 
C, the fcrew; D, the two {mall tron- 
{crews, to which a leather or fi k belt is 
te be fixed; E, hooks, on which to 
faften the other end of the belt; FF, the 
ends of the upper and lower parts of the 
inftrument, hollowed to receive the belt, 
and keep it fleady in its futuation, 
Ibid. 0° 2. is another kind of iournequet, 


made of iron, the parts and ules of which, 


swill be eafily conceived from what has 
heen already faid. : 
TOURNON, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, fifty miles fouth of Lyons, 
TOURS, a city of France, fixty miles 
fouth- weft of Orleans, 

‘FOWASGE, the hawling or drawing of a 


Hanfe-Towns. 
TOXICODENDRON, the PorIson-oak, 


TOXICUM, Porson, 
TOZZIA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 


able number of people, being of a middle 
fize between a city and village, 
See HaNsg. 


in botany, a {pecies of rhus, or {umach, 
with a fmooth and ftriated berry, con- 
taining a fulcated and comprefled’ nu. 
cleus. See the article SUMACH. 
Poifon-oak is faid to poifon two ways, 
by handling of it, and by the fmell. The 
fcent of it, when tut down in the woods, 
has poifoned many people, and many 
more have fuffered by it while burning in 
their fires. People with only handling it 
have been made blind for feveral days ; 
and perfons who fit near a fire when it is. 
burning, are often fwelled and choaked 
up in all parts of the body, in a terrible 
manner, 

See Porson, 


namia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, with 
a monopetalous ringent flower ; the up- 
per lip of which is bifid, and the lower 
one trifid; the fruit is a globofe unilocu- 
lar capfule, containing an ovated feed. 


TRABEATION, in the antient architec- 


ture, the fame with entablature. See 
the article ENTABLATURE. 


TRACES of the brain, among the ‘carte- 


fins, denotes the impreffions which fen- 
fible objeéts make on the fine fibres of the 
brain, by means of the organs of fente ; 
on which impreflions memory, imazina- 
tion, €c. are fuppoted, in a preat mea. 
fure, to depend. See Memory, &r, 
TRA-' 


ays 
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| *FRACHEA, in anatomy, called alfo af 


pera arteria, and in englifh the wind- 

pipe, is a tube or canal, extended from 
the mouth to the Jungs; its fituation is in 
the middle and anterior part of the neck ; 
and it is conneéted with the fauces, the 
Jungs, and the cefophagus. Anatomifts 
commonly divide it into two parts, the 
Jarynx, and afpera arteria properly fo 
called. See the article LARYNX. 
‘The trachea, or afpera arteria properly 
‘fo called, is that whole cartilaginous ca- 
nal, extended from the larynx, which is 
only its mouth or entrance, to the bron- 
chia or lungs; being, in fome meafure, 
ofaconicfigure, Its beginning is cylin- 
drical, and capable of admitting a fin- 
ger ;. and its other end is fomewhat nar- 
rower. It enters the thorax under the 
flernum, and is there divided into two 
branches, before it enters the lungs: it is 
compoled of eighteen or nineteen, fome- 
‘Rimes but fixteen, fometimes twenty, car- 
tilaginous rings, and four coats. Thefe 
rings are imperfect, the hinder part of the 
trachea being membranaceous. Of the 
four coats, the exterior is membranace- 
ous, the fecond glandulous, the third 
mutcular, and the fourth or internal co- 
vering is tendinous and robuf. 
‘Fhe ufes of the trachea are, to affift in 
deglutition, and to be affiftant to the 
lungs: on the exterior part of it are the 
thyroide and bronchial glands, which fe- 
evete an humour to moilten its its arteries 
are from the external carotids, the veins 
from the jugulars, and the nerves from 
the recurrent ones of the p'exus cervi- 
ealis. See the articles GLAND, AR- 
TERY, VEiN, &e. ; 
‘Fhe trachea of vegetables are certain air- 
veilels, difcernible in many plants, but in 
none more diftinGly than in the melon, 

TRACHELIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the peotandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a funnel-fafhioned flower, divided 
into five fegments at the limb; the fruit 
is a roundith obtufely trilubous capfule, 
containing a great nuinber of very mi- 
nute feeds, 

TRACHENBERG, a town of Silefia, 
twenty five miles north of Breflaw. 

TRACHEOTOMY, in furgery, the name 
of an operation otherwife called bron- 
chotomy. See BRONCHOTOMY, 

TRACHINUS, in ichthyology, a genus 
of the acanthopterygeous fillies, the oper- 
cula of whole gills are pointed, and the 
eyes placed near one apother, in the 


on any fubjeét. 
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upper part of the head; there are tw 
back-fins, and the firft very fhort. 
To this genus belong the draco and ura= 
nofcopus. See the articles Draco and 
Uranoscorus. 

TRACING, or TRAINING, in minera- 
logy. See the article TRatNninc. 

TRACT, in geography, an extent of 
ground, ora portion of the earth’s furs 
face. 

TRACT, in matters of literature, denotes 
a {imall treatife, or written difcourfe, up- 

TRACTION, the a& of drawing, wheres 
by a thing is brought nearer to the| 
mover. 

TRACTRIX, in geometry,,a curve other 
wife called catenaria. See CATENARIA. 

TRADE, in general, denotes the fame| 
with commerce, confifting in buying, 
felling, and exchanging of commodities, 
bills, money, @c. See COMMERCE, 
Coin, Money, Company, &c, 

TRADE-WINDS, denote certain regular 
winds at fea, blowing either conftantiy 
the fame way, or alternately this way and | 
that; thus called from their ufe in navie. 
gation, and the indian commerce, 
The trade winds are of different kinds, 
fome blowing three or fix months of the 
year one way, and then the like {pace o 
time the oppofite way ; thefe are very 
common in the indian feas, and are called 
monfoons, See the article MONsoon. 
Others blow conftantly the fame way 3 
fuch is that general wind between the tro 
pics, which off at fea, is found to btow 
all day long from eaft to weft. For th 
phenomena of each, with their phyfical 
caufes, fee the article WIND. 

TRADESCANTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the hexandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confilts of 
three orbiculated, plane, and very pa- 
tent petals ; and its fruit is an oval tri- 
locular capfule, containing a few angus 
lated feeds. ; D 

TRADITION, among ecclefisttical wri< 
ters, denotes certain regulations regard 
ing the rites, ceremonies, &c. of. reli- 
gion, which we fuppofe to have been 
handed down from the days of the apo« 
files, to the prefent time. 
Tradition is diftinguifhed into writteny 
whereof there are fome traces in the writ- 
ings of the antient fathers; and un- 
written, whereof no mention is made in 
the writers of the firft ages of chriftia. 


nity. 
TRAER- 


RAERBACH, a town of Germany, 
fituated on the Mofelle, twenty miles 
north-eaft of Triers. 

TRAFFIC. See the articles TRabe and 
COMMERCE. 


TRAGACANTH, ?tragacaztha, in bota-’ 


ny, @ genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
clafs of plants, with a papilinaceous flow- 
er; its fruit is a fhort bilocular’ pod, of 
a roundifh figure, and containing a few 
kidney-fhaped feeds. 
Gum-tragacanth, or, as fome call it, 
gum-adragant, or gum-dragon, is the 
produce of this fhrub, which grows to 
about four feet high, and has a firm and 
robuft ftem, with numerous branches, 
The gum is brought to us in long and 
flender pieces, of a flatted figure, more 
or lefs, and thefe not ftrait, or rarely fo; 
but commonly twifted and contorted va- 
. ious ways, fo as to refemble worms. 
We fometimes meet with it like the other 
vegetable exfudations, in roundifh drops, 
but thefe are much more rare. It is mo- 
derately heavy, of a firm confiftence, and, 
properly {peaking, very tough rather than 
hard, and is extremely difficult to pow- 
der, unlefs firft carefully dried, and the 
mortar and peftle kept warm. Its na- 
tural colour is a pale whitifh, and in the 
eleaneit pieces it is fomething tranfparent, 
It is often, however, met with tinged 
brownifh, and of other colours, and 
more opake, It has no fmell, and very 
little tafte, but what it has is difagree- 
able. Taken into the mouth, it does not 
grow clammy, and ftick to the teeth, as 
the gum-arabic does, but melts into a 
kind of very foft mucilage, It diffolves in 
water but flowly, and communicates its 
mucilaginous quality to a great quantity 
of that fluid. It is by no means foluble 
in oily or {pirituous liquors, nor is it in- 
flammable. It is brought to us from the 
ifland of Crete, and from feveral parts of 
Afia. It is to be chofen in long twifted 
pieces, of a whitifh colour, very clear, 
and free from all other colours; the 
brown, and particularly the black, are 
wholly to be rejected. 
Tragacanth has the fame virtues with 
gum-arabic, but in a greater degree, It 
greatly infpiffates and obtunds the acri- 
mony of the humours, and is therefore 
found of vaft fervice in inveterate coughs, 
and other diforders of the breat, ariling 
from an acrid phlegm, and in ftranguries, 
heat of urine, and all other complaints of 
that kind. It is ufually given in the com- 
pound powder, called the 4pecies diatra- 
Vor, lV, 
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gacanthi frigid, rarely alone, It is 
alfo, by fome, efteemed a very great ex- 
ternal remedy for wounds, and in this 
fenfe made an ingredient in fome fympa- 
thetic powders, with vitriol and other 
things. Itis by fome recommended alone, 
in form of a powder or ftrong mucilage, 
for cracks and chaps ia the nipples of wo- 
men: but it is found, by experience, to 
be a very troublefome application in thofe 
cafes, and to do more harm than good, 
as it dries by the heat of the part, and 
draws the lips of the wound farther afun- 
der than before. 


TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatic 


powder, grofly beaten and mixed with 
jugar, taken by way of carminative. 


TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, reprefent- 


ing fome fignal aétion performed by illuf- 
trious perfons, and which has frequently 
a fatal iffue, or end. See Drama, 
Ariftotle, more {cientifically, defines tra- 
gedy, the imitation of one grave and en- 
tire action, of a juft length, and which, 
without the affiftance of narration, by 
railing of terror and compaffion, refines 
and purges our paffions, This definition: 
has given the critics fome perplexity ; 
and Corneille declares he cannat reconcile 
Ariftotle with himfelf: the inftances Ari- 
ftotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own defi- 
nition; he even denies the purging our 
paffions to be the end of tragedy. Our 
englith authors are more favourable to the ° 
definition ; by the purging our paffions, 
they underftand not the extirpating them, 
but the reducing them to juft bounds ; for 
by thewing the miferies that attend a {ub- 
jetion to them, it teaches us to watch 
them more narrowly ; and by feeing the 
great misfortunes of others, it leflensthe - 
fenfe of our own, 
Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin 
obferves, was only a hymn fung in ho- 
nour of Bacchus, by feveral perfons, who, 
together, made a chorus of mufic, with 
dances and inftruments. As this was 
long, and might fatigue the fingers, as 
well as tire the audience, they bethought 
themfelves to divide the finging of the 
chorus into feveral parts, and to have 
certain recitations in the intervals, Ace 
cordingly Thefpis firft introduced a per- 
fon upon the flage with this view. /Ef 
chylus, finding oné perfon infufficient, in- © 
troduced a fecond, to entertain the au- 
dience more agreeably, by a kind of dias | 
Jogue: he alfo cloathed his perfons more 
decently, and firft put op them the bufkin, 
See Hymn, CHorvus, Buskin, &c. 
ig@R The 
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‘The perfons who made thefe recitations 
‘on the fcene, were called ators; fo that 
tragedy was at firft without aétors. And 
what they thus rehearfed, being things 
added to the finging of the chorus, where- 
of they were no neceflary part, were call- 
ed epifodes. See the article EpisoDE. 
Sophocles found that two perfons were 
not enough for the variety of incidents, 
and accordingly introduced a third: and 
here the Greeks feem to have ftopped; at 
leaft, it is very rare that they introduced 
four fpeakers in the fame fcene. 
‘Tragedy and comedy were, at firft, con- 
founded with each other, but were after- 
wards feparated; and the poets applied 
themfelves to the cultivating of tragedy, 
neglecting comedy, See Comepy. 
When tragedy was got into a better form, 
‘they changed the meafure of its verfe, 
and endeavoured to bring the aétion with- 
in the compafs of a day, or of a revolution 
of the fun. See the article Uniry. 
For the feveral parts of tragedy, fee the 
articles AcT, SCENE, ACTION, FABLE, 
CHARACTERS, MANNERS, &c. 

The Englith received the firit plan of their 
drama from the French, among whom it 
had its rife towards the end of Charles V. 
under the title of chant-royal, which con- 
fitted of pieces in verfe, compofed in ho- 
nour ef the Virgin, or fome of the faints, 
and fung on the ftage: they were called 
by the title of chant-royal, becaufe the 
fubject was given by the king of the year, 
or the perfon who had borne away the 
' prize the year preceding. 

The humour of thefe pieces ran wonder- 
fully among the people, infomuch that in 
a little time there were formed fevera} fo- 
cieties, who began to vie with each other: 
one of thele, to engage the town from the 
reit, began to intermix various incidents 
or epifodes, which they diftribeted into 
adts, fcenes, and as many different per- 
fons as were neceflary for the reprefenta- 
tion. Their firft effay was in the Bourg 
St. Maur, and their fubje& the paffion 
of our Saviour. The provoft of Pais 
prohibiting their continuing it, they made 
application ‘to court; and to render it the 
more favourable to them, elégted them- 
felves into a friary or fraternity, under the 
title of brothers of the paffion; which 
title has given fome occafion to fufpec 
them to have been an order of religious, 
The king, on feeing and approving fome 
of their pieces, granted them letters of 
eftablifhment, in 1402; upon which they 
built a theatre, and for an age and a half 
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TRAGI-COMEDY, a dramatic piece pare 


TRAGIA, in botany, a genus of the mo 


TRAGOPOGON, coat’s BEARD, in bo 


TRAGUS, tpayO, in anatomy, one o 
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called moralities; till, the people grow- 
ing weary of them, they began to inter- 
mix farces, or interludes, from ‘prophane 
fubjedts. 

This mixture of farce and religion dif- 
pleafing many, they were re-eftablifhed 
by an arret of parliament, in 1548, on 
condition of their a&ting none but proper, 
lawful, and decent fubje&is, without in- 
termeddling with any of the myfteries of 
religion; and thus were the brothers of 
the paffion defpoiled of their religious 
charaéter ; upon which they mounted the 
ftage no more in perfon, but brought up 
a new fet of comedians, who ated under 
their dire&tion. 
Thus was the drama eftablifhed, and on 
this foundation arrived in England, In_ 
procefs of time, as it was improved, it 
became divided into two branches, agree- | 
able to the practice of the antients, and 
the nature of things, viz. into tragedy 
and comedy, properly fo called; and this 
laft again was fubdivided into pure co-— 


medy and farce. See the articles Co- 
MEDY and FARCE. P 


taking of the nature both of tragedy and 
comedy, the event whereof is not bloody 
or ushappy, and wherein is admitted’ a 
mixture of lefs ferious charaéters, 
The foundation of tragi-comedy is cers 
tainly bad ; for endeavouring to make 
us laugh and cry by turns, it endeavours 
at contrary motions, which the heart can 
never undergo; every thing that dif- 
pofes for the one, indifpofing for th 
other: for which reafon it 18 at pre- 
fent, with great juftice, difufed. Howe 
ever, tragi-comedy is the only way 
wherein comedy is allowed to introduc 
kings and heroes. 


noecia-tetrandria clafs of plants, withou 
any flower petals; its fruit isa very large 
tricoccous capfule, of a roundifh figures 
containing fingle and roundifh feeds, 


tany, a genus of the fyngenefa-polyga 
mia clafs of plants, the compound flowe 
of which is imbricated and uniform, 
being compofed of a multitude of ligu 
lated femi-flofcules, quinquedentated a 
the ends, and ftanding on the embry 

feeds, which are enveloped in a cover 
ing, and winged with down, 


the protuberances of the auricle, or ex 
ternal ear, called alfo hiieas, becaufe 
6 ufually 
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ufwallly hairy. The tragus is that pro- 
tuberance next the temple: that on the 
oppolliite fide, to which the foft lobe of 
the ear is, annexed, is called the anti- 
traguis, See the article BAR, 

TRAJAN coiumy, a famous hiftorical 
column ere&ted in Rome, in honour of 
the emperor Trajan. It is of the tufcan 
order, though fomething irregular ; its 

height is-eight diameters, and its pede- 
ftal corinthian: it was built in a large 
fquare there, called Forum Romanum. 
‘Its bafe confilts of twelve ftones, of an 
enormous fize, and it is raifed on a focle, 
or foot: of eight fteps; within fide is a 
ftair-cafe, illuminated with forty-four 
«windows. It is 140 feet high, which is 
thirty-five fhort of the antonine column, 
but the workmanthip of the former is 
»much more-valued. It is adorned from 
top to bottom with baffo relievo’s, repre- 
fenting the great ations of that emperor 
againft the Dace. 

TRAJECTORY of a comet, is its path 
or orbit, or the line it defcribes in its 
motion, See the article Comer. 

*TJRAIL-sBoarp, ina fhip, a carved board 
on each fide of her beak, which reaches 
from the main ftem to the figure, or the 
brackets. 

TRAIN, the attendance of a great perfon, 
or the trail of a gown, or robe of ftate. 
In falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk, 

Train, is likewife ufed for the number of 
beats which a watch makes in an hour, 
or any other certain time. 

‘Train, is alfo ufed for a line of gun- 
powder, laid to give fire to a quantity 
thereof, in order to do execution by blow- 

_ sing up earth, works, buildings, &c. 

TRAIN, or TRAILE OF ARTILLERY, in- 
cludes the great guns, and other pieces 
of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
field.) See the article CANNON. 

TRAIN-OIL, the oil procured from the 
blubber of a whale by boiling. See the 
articles O1L and WHALE, 

‘TRAIN-BANDS, or TRAINED-BANDS, a 
name given to the militia of England. 
See the article MILITIA. 

TRAINING, or TRACING, in mineralo- 
gy, aterm ufed by the miners, to exprefs 
the tracing up the mineral appearances on 
the furface of the earth to their-head, or 
original. place, .and there ‘finding a mine 
‘of the metal they contain. See Mine. 

TRAITOR, or TrayTor, a perfon guilty 
of treafon, See TREASON. 

“ "PRALOS monres, a province! of Portu- 

galy bounded by Spain-on the north-eaft ; 
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by the province of Beira on the fouth ; and 
by Entreminho Douro on the weft. 

TRAMBLING of tin ore, among miners, 
the wafhing it very clean, which is done 
in a fhovel, and in a frame of boards. 
See the article Tin, 

TRAMEL, an inftrument, or device, fome- 
times of leather, more ufually of rope, 
fitted to a horfe’s legs, to regulate his. 
motions, and form him to anamble. It 
is alfo taken in many places for an iron 
moveable inftrument in chimnies to hang 
pots over the fire. 

TRAMEL-NET, is a long net wherewith to 
take fowl by night in champain coun- 
tries, much like the net ufed for the low 
bell, both in fliape, bignefs, and mathes. 
To ufeit, they {pread it on the ground, 
fo as the nether or farther end fitted’with 
fmal] plumbets, may lie loofe thereon ; 
then the other part being borne up by 
men placed at the fore ends, it is thus 
trailed along the ground. At each fide 
are carried great blazing lights, by which 
the birds are raifed, and as they rife un- 
der the net they are taken, 

TRAMONTANE, or TRAMONTAN, 
fomething beyond, or on the farther fide 
the mountains, applied particularly by 
the Italians, to fuch as live on the other 
fide the ‘Alps, 2, e. all out of Italy, as 
the Germans, Flemifh, French, @c.. 

FRANGLE, in heraldry, the diminutive 
of a fefs, commonly called a bar. See 
the article Fess and Bar. 

TRANI, a port-town of Italy, in the 
kingdom ‘of Naples, -and territory of 
Barri, fituated on the gulph of Venice, 
twenty miles weft of Barri. 

TRANSACTION, tran/adio, in the civil 
law, an accommodation of fome buli- 
nefs, or difpute between two parties, by ~ 
a mutual and voluntary agreement be- 
tween them. See ACCOMMODATION. 

Philofophical TRANSACTIONS, a kind of 
journal of the principal things that come 
before the Royal Society of London. See, 
the article SocieTy. 

It appears, that the printing of thefe 
tranfaGtions was always, fiom time to _ 
‘time, the fingle aé&t of the re{pedtive fe- 
cretaries of the fociety, till the peblica~ 
“tion of the 47th volume, in 1753, not- 
withftanding it has been the common, 
opinion, that they were publifhed by the 
atithority and under the direction of the 
fociety ufelf. The truth is, that the 
fociety, as a body, newer did “intereft 
themfelves further in their publication, 
than by occafionally recommending the 
wmRo revival 
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* sevival of them to fome of their fecre- 
taries, when, from the particular circum- 
{tances of their affairs, the tranfadtions 
had happened for any length of time to 
be intermitted, and this feems principally 
to have been done with a view to (atisfy 


the public, that their uflual meetings were. 


then continued for the improvement of 
knowledge and benefit of mankind, the 
great ends of their firft inftitution ; but 
the fociety being of late years greatly 
enlarged, and their communications 
more numerous, they thought it advife- 
able, that a committee of their members 
fhould be appointed to re-confider the 
papers read before them, and teleét ont 
of them fuch as they fhould judge proper 
for publication in the future tranfactions, 
which wes accordingly done upon the 
26th of Mirch, 1752- 
TRANSCENDENTAL, or Transcen- 
DANT, fomething elevated, or railed 
above other things; which paffes and 
tranfcends the nature of other inferior 
things. 

‘Tranfcendental quantities, among geo- 
metricians, aye indeterminate ones, or 
fuch as cannot be fixed or expreffed by 
any conftant equation: fuch are all 
tranfcendental curves, which cannot be 
defined by any algebraic equation; or 
which, when exprefled by an equation, 
one of the terms thereof is a variable 
quantity. Now whereas algebraifts ufe 
to affume fome general letters or numbers, 
for the quantity fought in thefe tran- 
fcendental problems, Mr. Leibnitz af- 
fumes general or indefinite equations for 
the lines fought; e. gr. putting x and y 
for the abicils and ordinate, the equation 
he ufes for a line fought is af bx+cy 
texyt+tfxx+gyy&c. =o, by the Kelp 
of which indefinite equation, he feeks the 
tangent; and by comparing the refult 
with the given property of tangents, he 
finds the value of the affumed letters a, 
6, ¢, d, &c. and thus defines the equa- 
tion of the line fought, 

Jf the comparifon above-mentioned, dg 
"not proceed, he pronounces the line 
fought not tobe an algebraical, butatran- 
fcendertal one. This fuppoled, he goes 
‘on to find the fpecies of tyanfcendency ; 
for fome tranfcendentals depend on the 
general divifion or feétion of a ratio, or 
upon the logarithms; others, upon the 
arcs of a circle; and others, on more ing 
definite and compound enquiries, He 
thercfore, befides the fymbols x and y, 
aflumes a thirds as v, which denotes the 
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tranfcendental quantity; and of thef | 
three, forms a general equation for the 
line fought, from which he finds the 
tangent, according to the differential 
method, which fucceeds even in tran{- 
cendental quantities, The refult he com- 
pares with the given properties of the tan- 
gent, and fo difcovers, not only the values 
of a, b, ¢, d, &c. but alfo the particu- 
lar nature of the tranfcendental quantity. 
And though it may fometimes happeny 
that the feveral tranfcendentals are fo ta 
be made ufe of, and thofe of different 
natures too, one from another; alfo, — 
though there be tranfcendents of tranf- 
cendentals, and a progreflion of shefe in 
infinitum: yet we may be fatished with 
the moft eafy and ufeful one; and for | 
the moft part, may have recourte to fome | 
peculiar artifices for fhortening the cal-_ 
culus, and reducing the problem to as 
fimple terms as may be. 
This method being applied to the bu- 
finefs of quadratures, or to the invention 
of quadratices, in which the property | 
of the tangent is always given, it 13 _ 
manifeft, not only how it may be dif. | 
covered, whether the indefinite quadra- | 
ture-may be algebraically impoflibie; but 
alfo, how, when this impoffibility is drfy 
covered, a tranfcendental quadratrix may 
be found, which is a thing not before 
fhewn. So that it feems, that geometry, 
by this method, is carried infinitely be- 
yond the bounds to which Vieta amd 
Des Cartes brought it; fince, by this 
means, a certain and general analyfis is 
eftablifhed, which extends to all pro 
blems of no certain degree, and confe- 
quently not comprehended within alges 
braical equations. 
Again, in order to manage tranfcendental | 
problems, wherever the bufinefs of tan- 
gents or quadratures occurs, by a calcu- 
lus, there is hardly any that can be ima- 
gined fhorter, more advantageous, ormore 
univerfal, than the differential calculus, 
or analyfis of indivifibles and infinites,. 
By this method, we may explain the 
nature of tranfcendental Jines, by an 
equation ; ¢. gr. let a be the arch pf a 
circle, and x« the verfed fine; then wil 
Sdx . . j 
ax x=; and if the ordipate o 
2X—XK 
the cycloid be y, then will y= /2%—— 
d ‘ y 


eo, which equation per= 
J 2x= XX § 
fe&tly expreffes the relation between the 
ordinate y and the abicifs x, and from J 

. 
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all the properties of the cycloid may be 
demonitrated. 

- ‘Thus is the analytical calculus extended 
to thofe lines, which have hitherto been 
excluded ; for no other reafon, but that 
they were thought incapable of it. 
RANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, the 
fame with filtration, or percolation. See 
the article FILTRATION, 
RANSCRIPT, a copy of any original 
writing, particularly that of an aét, or 
inftrument, inferted in the body of ano- 
ther. 

TRANSFER, in commerce, &c. an ak 
whereby a perfon furrenders his right, 
intereft, or property in any thing move- 
able or immoveable to another. 

The term transfer, is chiefly ufed for the 
afligning and making over fhares in the 
ftocks, or public funds, to fuch as pur 
chafe them of the proprietors. 
TRANSFORMATION, in general, de- 
notes a change of form, or the affuming 
a new form different from a former one. 
‘The chemifts have been for a long time 
feeking the transformation of metals ; 
that is, their tran{mutation, or the man- 


ner of changing them into gold, See the 
article TRANSMUTATION. | 
‘TRANSFORMATION of equations, The 


doétrine of the transformation of equa- 
tions, and of exterminating their inter- 
mediate terms, is thus taught by Mr. 
Mac Laurin, The affirmative roots 
of an equation are changed into nega- 
tive roots of the fame value, and the ne- 
gative roots into affirmative, by only 
changing the figns of the terms alter- 
nately, beginning with the fecond, Thus, 
the roots of the equation xt+—x3 — 19.x% 
+ 49X¥—gjo—o are +1, +2, +3, 
= 55; whereas the roots of the fame equa- 
tion having only the figns of the fecond 
and fourth terms changed, wiz. x+ 4 x3 
19% — 49% — 302 0, are—1, —2, 
m7 Sei5- 
To underftand the reafon of this rule, 
Jet_us affume an equation, 3s x—ax 
*—4XxX—OXx—dx x—e, Ko. = 0, 
whofe roots are + a, +b, +¢, +d, +e, 
&c. and another having its roots of the 
fame value, but affe&ted with contrary 
figns, aazv+axx+bxa+exxtd 
Xx+0, &c. =o. ‘It is plain, that 
the terms taken alternately, beginning 
from the firft, are the fame iin both equa- 
tions, and have the fame figm, being pro- 
ducts of an even number of the roots; 
the prodo& of any two roots having the 
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fame fgn as their product when both their 
figns are changed; as}+-ax—b—=—a@ 
x +d. 

But the fecond terms and all taken alters 
nately from them, becaufe their coeffi- 
cients involve always the products of an 
odd number of the roots, will have con- 
trary figns in the two equations. For 
example, the product of four, viz. abcd, 
having the fame fign in both, and one 
equation in the fifth term having abcd 
x +e, and the other abcdx —e, it 
follows, that their produ& abcde mut 
have contrary figns in the two equations : 
Thefe two equations, therefore, thatehave 
the fame roots, but with contrary figns, 
have nothing different but the figns of the 
alternate terms, beginning with the fe- 
cond. From which it follows, that if 
any equation is given, and you change 
the fgns of the alternate terms, begin- 
ning with the fecond, the new equation 
will have roots of the fame value, but 
with contrary figns, See EQuaTION. 
It is often very. ufeful to transform an 
equation into another that fhall have its 
roots greater or lefs than the roots cf the 
propoled equation by fome given. diffe- 
rence, 

Let the equation propofed be the cubic 
wi—px*-+-gx—rmo, And let it be 
required to transform it into another 
equation, whofe roots fhall be lefs than 
the roots of this equation by the given 
difference (¢); that is, fuppofe y= x—e, 
and, confequently, «= y +4; then, in- 
ftead of x, and its powers, fubftitute 


y +e, and its powers, there will arife 


this new equation ; 
(Ay? + 3077 +367 yp + 63 
ate 2 Bh sa na 
Fs SPP BEE 
—?7 


whofe roots are lefs than the roots of the 
preceding equation by the difference (e). 
If it had been required to find an equa- 
tion whofe roots fhould be greater than 
thofe of the propofed equation by the 
quantity (¢), then we muft have fup- 
pofed yrx+e, 
x =y—e, and then the other equatiog 
wouid have had this form: . 
(B) y3 3 eg? + get y =e 
7 py + apey per 

BM 8 sty ad 

—rT 


and, confequently, | 


tae: 
s 


If the propofed equation be in this form, 


x34 par >+qx+r=0, then, by lup. 
poling x+e—y, there will arife an equa- 
tion agreeing, in all refpects, with the 

equation 


9@ (8 
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equation (4), but that the fecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary figns. 
And by fuppofing x —e = y, there will 
arife an equation agreeing with (B), in 
ail refpeéts; but that the fecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary figns to 
what they have in (8), ‘ 
The firft of thefe {uppofitions gives this 
‘equation, 

+ pyr—zpeyt+pe* Ci, 
I Baa 
' 5 he 
The fecond fuppofition gives the equation, 
(D) yp? + 39% + 3607 + 68 
+ py +repytpert _, 
ata sb te, CO 
nA 


The firft ule of this transformation of 


equations is to fhew how the fecond (or ° 


other intermediate) term may be taken 
away out of an equation. 
It is plain, that in the equation (4), 
whofe fecond term is 3e—p x y*, if you 
fuppofe ¢ = 4p, and coniequently, 3 ¢ 
—p=o, then the fecond term will 
vanifh, 
In the equation (C), whofe fecond term 
is —3¢+pxy", fuppofing e= 4p, the 
fecond term alfo vanifhes, 
Now the equation (4) was deduced from 
x3— px*4qx—r=o, by fuppofing 
‘yx x —e: and the equation (C) was de- 
duced from x?+ px*+ gx+r—omo0, by 
fuppofing y= x +e. From which this 
rule may eafily be deduced for extermi- 
nating the fecond term out of any cubic 
equation, 
Rule. Add tothe unknown quantity of 
the given equation the third part of the 
coeficient of the fecond term, with its 
proper fign, viz. = 4p, and fuppofe 
this aggregate equal to a new unknown 
quantity (y). From this value of », 
finda value of x by tranfpofition, and 
fubftitute this value of x, and its powers, 
in the given equation, and there will 
arife a new equation that fhall want the 
fecond term. 
Example. Let it be required to exter- 
* minate the fecond term out of this equa- 
tion, x3 —9 17 + 26x— 34-0, fup- 
polex— 3), or y+ 3%; and fub- 
8 i according to the rule, you will 
n 


Pago” +277 +27 
“wp ute. 
+267 +784 75 
GaAs 
ye: —yrig9 =O 
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In which there is no term where y is | 
two dimenfions, and an afteriik is place 


in the room of the fecond term, to fh 
it is wanting. 


ber of dimenfions reprefented by (2! 
and let the coefficient of the fecond te 
with its ign prefixed, be —/ 5-then fu 


pofing « —= =y; and, confeque 


ly, x=y +f , and, fubflituting this 9 


lue for x in the given equation, there w 
arife a new equation that fhall want ¢ 
fecond term. 

It is plain, that the fum of the roots 
the propofed equation is +73 andfi 


we fuppofe y = «— f, it follows, th 


in the new equation, each value of y 
be lefs than the refpective value of x! 


f, and fince the number of the rod 


is 2, it follows, that the fum of the v 
Jues of y will be lefs than +f, the fu 
of the values of x, by ” xt, the df 
rence of any two roots; thatis, by + 
therefore, the fumof the values of y v 
be+p—p =o. 
But the coefficient of the fecond term 
the equation of y is the fum of the valt 
of y, viz. +p —p, and, therefore, t 
coefficient is equal to nothing ; and, e¢ 
fequently, in the equation of y, the 
cond term vanifhes. It follows th 
that the fecond term may be exterminat 
out of any given equation by the folle 
ing 
Rule. Divide the coefficient of the | 
cond term of the propofed equation 
the number of dimenfions ,of the eq! 
tion; and afluming a new unkno 
quantity y, add to it the quotient, havi 
its fign changed. Then fuppofe this: 
gregate equal to x, the unknown qua 
tity in the propofed equation ; and fo 
and its powers, fubftitute the ag greg: 
and its powers, fo fhall the new “eq¢ 
tion, that arifes, want its fecond term 
If the propofed equation is'a quadral 
as x7-—px +9 = 0, then, accordin 
the rule, fuppofe y+ pow, and, fe 
flituting this value for x, you will fin 
PRP AER os 
—py— 2p ¢ =9 
Ne 

‘tr tpt tgs 
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nd from this example, the ufe of ex- 
terminating the fecond term appears: 
for, commonly, the folution of the equa- 
tion, that wants the fecond term, is more 
eafy. And, if you can find the value 
of y from this new equation, it is eafy 
to find the value of x by means of the 
equation y+ > p= x. For example, 
Since y* + 7 —4p* =o, it follows, that 
YProip—gandyrt v }’—yq fo 
pthatemy+hprmiptv tp*—g- 
If the propofed equation is a biquadratic, 
asxt+—p x3 4+ 9x7—rx +50, then 
by fuppofing x—} py, orxmy+if, 
_ an equation fhall arife having no fecond 
term. And if the propofed is of five 
dimenfions, then you muf fuppofe 
)xcoyct ip. And foon. 
When the fecond term in any equation is 
wanting,. it follows, that the equation 
} has both affirmative and negative roots, 
and that the fum of the affirmative roots 
is equal to the fum of the negative roots : 
by which means, the coefficient of the 
fecond term, which is the fum of all the 
roots of both forts, vanifhes, and makes 
the fecond term vanith. 
In general, the coefficient of the fecond 
term is the difference between the fum of 
the affirmative roots and the fum of the 
Negative roots: and the operations we+ 
have given ferve only to diminifh all the 
roots, when the fum of the affirmative is 
greateft, or increafe the roots when the 
fum of the negative is greateft, fo as to 
balance. them, and reduce them to an 
equality, 
Itis obvious, that, in a quadratic equa- 
tion that wants a fecond term, there mutt 
be one root affirmative, and one nega- 
tive; and thefe muft be equal to one 
another, 
In a cubic equation that wants the fe- 
cond term, there mutt be either two affir- 
mative roots equal, taken together, toa 
third root that muft be negative ; or, two 
negative equal to a third that muft be 
pofitive, 
Let an equation x3—p x? + gx—rmo 
be propofed, and let it be now required 
to exterminate the third term, 
By fuppofing y= «—e, the coefficient 
of the third term in. the equation of y is 
found (lee equation 4) to be 3e7 — 2pe 
+-g. Suppofe that coefficient equal to 
nothing, and by refolving the quadratic 
equation 34%7——-2 pe +9 = 0, you will 
find the value of ¢, which, fubftituted 
for it in the equation y = x — ¢, will 
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fhew how to transform the propofed 


equation into one that fhall want the 
third term. 


The quadratic 3 e792 pe+4 9 =o gives 
i cade + VV p*—349. 


3 
So that the propofed cubic will be tranf~ 
formed into an equation wanting the 3d 
eel 


—/Sp*—3%s 
ment 
3 


term, by fuppofing y—x— 


ory = jane ME ae 

If the propofed equation is of 2 dimens 
fions, the value of e, by which the 
third term may be taken away, is had 
by refolving the quadratic equation 


2 2 
e? + oP ¢-+-—L_-o, fuppofing 
2X t—1 


— pand + q to be the coefficients of the 
fecond and third terms of the propofed 
equation. 

The fourth term of any equation may be 
taken away by folving a cubic equation, 
which is the coefficient of the fourth term 
in the equation when transformed. The 
fifth term may be taken away by folving 
a biquadratic ; and, after the fame man< 
ner, the other terms can be exterminated, 
if there are any. 


TRANSFUSION, transfufio, the ac of 


pouring a liquor out of one veffel into 
another. 


TransFrusion of the blood, in furgery, 


the conveying the arterial blood of one 
man or animal, into the veins of another, 
See the article INJECTION. 

Notwithftanding inje€&tions and transfu- 
fions are feldom practifed by our modern 
furgeons, they were highly celebrated, 
and often performed in the laft century. 
The generality of phyficians, not with- 
out reafon, attribute moft diforders of 
the body to fome vice in the blood, and 


_ therefore, fome were led to think, that 


no method could be more ready to re- 
move and correét that vice, than injecting 
a proper medicine in the veins to mix 
with the blood itfelf, or the transfufing 
the found blood of one animal into the 
veins of another, inftead of that which 
is difeafed. But notwithftanding the vaft 
expestations which had been formed by 
phyficians from this operation, frequent. 
ly the event turned out worfe than the 
difeafe; for we are told, that almoft all 
the patients who have been treated this 

way, 
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way; degenerated into a ftupidity, foolith- 
mefs, or a raving, or melancholy mad- 
nefs, or have been taken off with a fud- 
den death, either in, or not long after, 
the eperations, 

For the transfufion of blood into the 
weins, firft, a vein is to be opened in the 

- patient’s arm, or hand, and then a fmall 
tube of fiiver, brafs or ivory, thruft wp- 
ward into it: the fame is to be done 
with the found perfon, ory the tube 
rouft here be inferted downward, towards 
the (mall end of the vein; this done, the 
fmalleft of thie tubes is to be inferted into 
the other larger one, by which means, 
as much blood will pafs from the found 
perfon into the patient, as may be 
thetght proper, ard then the incifed 
veins areto be dreffed, or bound up, as 
in bleeding: if the patient does not 
recover after one transfufion, the opera- 
tion fhould be repeated again, at con- 
venient intervals ; but before the patient 
receives the blood of the found perfon, 
he ought ta be bled proportionably, that 
the new blood laft received, may have 
the freer circulation. Sometimes a vein 
is opened in each arm of the patient at 
the fame time, that as much of the vi- 
tiated blood may flow out of one orifice 
as he receives of the found by the other. 
If the blood is to be transfuled out of 
fume animal into the patient, then a calf 
or a lamb, for example, is to be fecured 
by ligatures, and one of their veins or 
arteries opened in the neck, Jeg, or 
thigh, and the reft of the operation 
managed as before. 

'TRANSGRESSION, tranferefio, an of- 
fence againft fome law, or a breach or 
violation thereof,. 

‘TRANSGRESSIONE, in our law, is a writ 
ufually called a writ or aétion of trefpafs, 

TRANSILVANIA, a principality bound - 

© ed by the Carpathian mountains, which 
divide it from Poland on the north; by 
Moldavia on the eaft; by Walachia, and 
part of Hungary, on the fouth; and by 
another part of Hungary on the north ; 
being about 120 miles long, and almott 
as many broad, and lying between 22 
and 25 degrees ealt long, and between 
4s and 48° of north lat, 

TRANSIT, tranfitus, in atronomy, fig- 
nifies the paflage of any planet, jult by, 
or over a fixed ftar, or the fun, and of 
the moon in particular, covering cr mov- 
ing over any planet, 

TRANSITION, in mufic, is whena great- 
er noteis broken into a lefs, to foften the 


* TRANSITORY, in common law, ftandg 


‘TRANSMIGRATION, the removal o 


roughnefs of a leap by a gradual pater 
to the next note follawing; whence it i 
commonly called the breaking of a note. 
_ See Nore and PAssace, 
TRANSITION, in rhetoric, is of two forts 

The fir is when a {peech is introduced 
abruptly without exprefs notice given o 
it; as when Milton gives an account 0 
our firft anceftors evening devotions, 

Both turn’d, and under open fk 

ador’d 

The God that made both air, fky, eart 

_ and heaven.— 

—— Thou alfo mad’ft the night, 

_ Makeromnipotent,and thou the day 
‘The fecond fort of tranfitioh is, when 
writer fuddenly leaves the fubje& he‘is| 
upon, and paffes unto’ another, fro 
which it feems different at firft view, but 
has a relation and conneétion with it 
and ferves to illuftrate and enlarge it. 

TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithe 
applied to fuch verbs as fignify an aAlio 
which paffes from the fubjeét that does 
it, to or upon another fabje& which re4 
ceives it. Under the head of verbs tran 
fitive, come what we ufually call verbs 
aStive and paflive ; other verbs, who 
action does not pals out of themfelves 
are called neuters, and by fome gram- 
marians, intranfitives, 


in oppofition to local ; thus aétions ar 
faid to be tranfitory, which may be lai 
in any county or place, See LOCAL, 

TRANSLATION, the aé of transferrin 
or removing a thing from one place t 
another; we fay the tranflation of 
bithop’s fee, a council, a feat of juftic 
Be. 

TRANSLATION is alfo ufed for the verfio 
of a book, or writing out of one lan 
guage into another, 

TRANSMARINE, fomething that com 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond fea 


tranilation of a whole people into anothe 
country, by the power of a conqueror. 
TRANSMIGRATION, is particularly 
ufed for the paflage of a foul out of on 
body into another, being the fame wit 
what we otherwife call metemphfychofi 
See the article METEMPHSYCHOSIS. 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, @e. th 
act of a tranfparent body paffing the ray 
of light through its fubftance, or fuffer 
ing them to pafs; in which fenfe th 
word ftands oppofed to refletion, Tran 
miffion is alfo frequently ufed in the fa 
fenfe with refra€tion, by which mo 
bodie 
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bodies, in tranfmitting the rays, do alfo 
refraé&t them. For the caufe of tranf. 
mifhon, or the reafon why fome bodies 
tranfmit, and others refett the rays, fee 
Opacity and TRANS?ARENCY. 

‘The rays of light, Sir Ifaac Newton ob- 
ferves, are fubje& to fits of eafy tranf- 
_, Miffion and refleA@ion. See Licur. 
“SRANSMUTATION, the a& of tranf- 
forming, or changing one nature into 
another. Nature, Sir [faac Newton ob- 
ferves, feems delighted with tran{muta- 
tions: he goes on to enumerate feveral 
kinds of natural tranfmutations; grofs 
bodies, and light, he fufpedls, may be 
mutually trahfmuted into each other; and 
adds, that all bodies receive their active 
force from the particles of light, which 
enter théir compotion, For all fixed 
bodies; when well heated, emit light as 
long as they continue fo; and again, 
light fntermingles itfelf, and inheres in 
bodies, as often as ils rays fall on the 
folid particles of thofe bodies. Again, 
water, which is a fluid, volatile, taftelels 
falt, is by heat, traninuted into a va- 
pour, which is a kind of air, and by 
cold, into ice, which isacold tranfparent 
brittle ftone, eafily dilolvabie, and this 
ftone is convertible again into water by 
heat, as vapour is by cold. See WATER, 
Vapour, Ice, &e. 
Earth, by heat, becomes fire} and by 
cold, is converted into earth apainj 
denfe bodies, by fermentation, are rari- 
fied into various kinds of air; and that 
air, by fermentation alfo, and fometimes 
without, reverts into grofs bodies. Quick- 
filver fometimes ptits on the form of a 
fluid metal, fometimes it appears in fhape 
of a pellucid fragile falt, called fubli- 
mate 3 fometimes of a pellucid volatile 
white taftelefs earth, called mercurius 
dulcis; by diftillation it becorhes vapour, 
end by agitation in’ vacuo, it fhines like 
fire, Gc. SeeEartu, Mercury, &c. 
All bodies; bedfts, fithes, infects, plants, 
&c. with all their various parts, grow 
and increafe out of water, and aqueous 
and faline tinGtures ; and by putrefadtion, 
all cf them revert into water or an 
aqueous liquor again. Farther, water 
expofed a while to the open air, puts on 
atinéture, which, in procefs of time, has 
a fediment and a fpirit, and before putre- 
faSiion, yields nowrifhment both for ani- 
mals and vegetables, 
TRansmMuTarTion, in alchemy, denotes 
the art of changing or exalting imper- 
£4 metals into gold or fiver. This is 
Vou, IV, 
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alfo called the grand operation, and, they 
fay, is to be effeéted with the philofo-~ 
her’s ftone. See the article PH1Loso- 
PHER’S STONE. i 
Some alchemifts hold, that the tranfmu- 
tation fhould rather be eailed the per- 
fection of imperfect metals ; as holding 
all metals intended by nature, to arrive 
equally at the perfeétion of gold, in as 
much as they are compoled of the fame 
matter ; and that it is‘only the impurity 
of their matrices, that is, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that 
has prevented their arriving thereat. 
The elixir being projected onany oi! thefe. 
metals, it is fuppofed to purge and fepa-_ 
rate the impure parts from the pure, and 
to join itfelf wholly to the mercury 
(whrch is the pureft part) as being of the 
fame nature. 
‘Whether or no metals may be tran& 
muted into one another, is a point 
ftrongly difputed among philofophers ; 
the alchemiits ftrénuoufly afferting the 
Some metals, it is com- 
monly fuppofed, may be changed into 
others, @. g. iron into copper, and lead 
into tin; but Cardan, and fome others, 
deny even this, and argue farther, that 
though iron and brafs, as being nearly 
alike in weight and tenacity, &c. ' pro- 
vided their colour and hardnefs could be 
changed, might be converted into ome 
another, either really or at leaft appa- 
rently; yet would the tranfmuting or 
ripening of other metals into gold or 
filvers be ftill not lefs impoffible 3 both as 
thefe metals are all to be firft calcined, 
after which they can never agaiti be 
brougtit back to their priftine purity, and 
as there is a generation required which 
is not the work of art but of nature. 
Cardan, Lemery, Dickenfon, and others, 
pive us accounts of the varicus impof- 
tures of adepti in the bufnefs of tranf- 
mutation ; fome, for inftance, fixing 
mercury with verdigreafe, and then heigh- ° 
tening the colour with cadmia, @e. but 
this, if tried with the coppel, all goes off 
in fumes 5 and, in effect, nothing rro- 
duced this way ought to be adjudged 
true gold, unlefs itendure copelling and 
cementation, purification with antimeny, 
and the depart. Add, that tt mult have . 
the malleability, extreme dudblity, and 
fpecific gravity of gold, See Goup, &c, — 


TRANSMUTATION, in geomeiry, denotes 


the redu&tion or change of one figure 
or body into another of the fame ar-a 
or folidity, but ef a different form; 

135 as 
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as a triangle into:a {quare, a pyramid 
into a parallelopiped, @c, In the higher 
geometry, tranfmutation is ufed for the 
converting a figure into another of the 
fame kind and order, whofe refpective 
parts rife to the fame dimenfions in an 
equation, admit of the fame tangents, 
€c. If a reMilinear figure be tranf- 
muted into another, itis fufficient that 
the interfeCtions of the lines which coms 
pofe it be transferred, and the lines 
drawn through the fame in the new 
figure. If the figure to be tranfmuted 
be curvilinear, the points, tangents, and 
other right lines by means whereof the 
curve line is to be defined, muft be 
transferred, 


_ TRANSOM, among builders, denotes the 


piece that is framed acrofs a double light 
window. See the article Window. 
TRANSOM, among mathematicians, figni- 
fies the vane of a crols-ftaff, or a wooden 
number fixed acrofs, with a fquare where- 
onit flides, &c. See CRoss-sTAFF. 
Transom, ina fhip, a piece of tifber 
which lies athwart the ftern, between the 
two fafhion-pieces, directly under the 
gun-room-port. See the article SH1P. 
TRANSPARENCY, diaphaneity, in phy- 
fics, a quality in certain bodies where- 
by they give paffage to the rays of light, 
in contradiflinétion to opacity, cr that 
_ quality of bodies which renders them 
impervious to the rays of light. For the 
do&trine of tranfparency, fee OPACITY. 


_ TRANSPIRATION, the infenfible, or al- 


moft infenfible, paflage of an excremen- 
titious matter through the pores of the 
fkin, called alfo perfpiration. See the 
article PERSPIRATION, 
TRANSPIRATION is alfo ufed by fome au- 
thors for the ingrefs or entrance of the 
air, vapour, &c. through the pores of 
the fkin into the body. Cardan, by this 
kind of tranfpiration, accounts for the 
prodigy of a woman whofe daily urine 
weighed twenty-feven pounds, though 
all the food fietook, both dry and liquid, 
Wid not exceed four pounds. Dr. Bay- 
nard alfo fufpeéts fome fuch tran{pivation 
ta be the cafe in hydropical perfons. 
TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture 
and gardening, the aét of removing trees 
cr plants from the places where they were 
fowed, or raifed, and planting them in 
others. See the article PLANTING, 
TRANSPLANTATION, io natural magic, 
is ufed for a method of curing difeates, 
by transferring them from one fub- 
jeQ to another, which was much in vogue 
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among certain chemical or rather fympae 
thetical phyficians fome years ago. A 


fubje& too whimfical to deferve further 
noticc. 


TRANSPORTATION, the a& of con- 


veying or carrying a thing from one place 
to another, 

Tranfportation is a kind of punifhments 
or more properly an alleviation or com- 
mutation of punifhment, for criminals 
convicted of felony, who for the firft 
offence, unlefs it be an extraordinary 
one, are generally tranfported to the 
plantations, there to bear hard jabour 
for a term of years; within which, if 
they return, they are executed without 
farther trial. 


‘TRANSPORTATION Of plants, In fending 


plants from one coontry to another, great 
cautions are neceflary, ‘The plants fent 
from a hotter country toa colder, fhould 
be always pot on board in the {pring of 
the year, that the beat of the feafon may 
be advancing as they approach the colder 
climates ; and, on the éontrary, thofe 
which are fent from a colder country to 
a hotter, fhould be fent in the beginning 
of winter, The beft way of packing up 
plants for a voyage, if they be fuch as 
will not bear keeping out of the earth, is 
to have boxes with handles, filling them 
with earth, and planting the roots as clofe 
together as may be; the plants fhould be 
fet in thefe boxes three weeks before they 
are to be put on board; and in good 
weather they fhould be fet upon the deck; 
and in bad removed or covered with a 
tarpaulin, If they are going from a 
hotter country to a colder one, they muft 
have very little moifture; if, on the con- 
trary, they are going from a colder to a 
warmer, they may be allowed water more 
largely, and being fhaded from the heat 
of the fun, they will come fafe. 
A great many plants, however, will live 
out of the earth a confiderable while; asthe 
fedums, euphorbiums, ficoides, and other 
fucculent ones. Thefe need no other care 
than the packing them up with mofs ina 
clofe box ; and there fhould be a little hay 
put between them, to prevent them from 
wounding or bruifing one another, and 
holes bored in the boxesto keep them from 
heating and putrefying. In this man- 
ner they will come fafe from a voyaze of 
two or three, or even four or five months. 
Several trees alfo will come fafe in the 
fame manner ; taking them up at a fea- 
fon when they have done growing, and 
packing them up with mols, Of this 
lort 


TRANSPOSITION, 
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fort are oranges, olives, capers, jafmines, 
and pomegranate-trees. Thefe, and many 
others, are annually brought over to us 
from Italy; and, though they are three 
or four months in the paffage, feldom 
mifcarry, The beft way of fending 
over feeds, is in their natural hufks, ina 
bag, or packed up in a gourd-hell, 
keeping them dry, and out of the way 
of vermin. 

in algebra, the 
bringing any term of an equation over to 
the other fide. See EquaTion. 


TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a difturb- 


ing or diflocating of the words in a dif- 
courfe, or a changing of their natural 
order of conftruétion, to pleafe the ear by 
rendering the contexture more ealy, 
fmooth, and harmonious, A tranfpofi- 
tion which renders the fenfe perplexed, is 
vicious. The conftitution of the antient 
languages, being much more artful than 


that of the modern ones, allowed of much , 


greater and more frequent tranfpofitions, 
The Englith, French, &c. fcarce ever 
allowed of them but in oratory, and poe- 
try, in which cafes they ferve to give a 
force and energy to the difcourfe or the 
verfe, and to prevent their languifhing. 


TRANSPOSITION, in mufic, is a changing 


of the notes of a piece of mufic, or the 
fhifting'a fong from its former fituation, 
to fet it either higher or lower, or in ano- 
ther oftave. ; 

Of this there are two kinds, the firk is 
with refpeét to the clef, the fecond with 
refpe&i to thekey. Tranfpofition, with 
refpeé to the clef, confifts in the changing 
the places or feats of the notes or letters 
among the lines and fpaces, but fo as 
that every note is fet at the fame letter, 
This is done either by removing the fame 
clef to another line, or by ufing another 
clef, but with the fame fignature, by rea- 
fon the piece is in the fame key. See the 
article CLEF. 

Tie pradtice is eafy in either cafe, In 
the firt you take the firlt note at the fame 
diltance, either above or below the clef- 
Note, in its new pofition, as before, and 
all the reft of the notes in the fame rela- 
tions er diftances fiom one another, fothat 
the notes are all fet on Jines and {paces 
of the fame®name. In the fecond, or 
fetting of the mufic to a different clef, 
it is tobe obferved the places of the three 
clef- nites are invariable in the {cale, and 
are to one another in thefe relations, the 
mean: fifih above the bafs, and the tre- 


_blea ffth above the mean. Now totranl- 
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pofe a new clef, forexample, from the 
treble to the mean, wherever the new 
clef is fet, we fuppofe it the fame indi- 
vidual note in the fame place of the {cale, 
as if the piece were that pact in the com- 
pofition to which the new clef. is generally 
appropriated, fo that it may direét to the 
fame notes we had before tranfpofition, 
Now from the fixed relations of the three 
clefs in the feale, it will be eafy. to find 
the feat of the firft tranfpofed note, and 
then ail the reft are to be fet at the fame 
mutual diftances they were at before, 
See the article SCALE, 

Suppofe, for example, the firft note of a 
fong be d, a fixth above the bafs clef; 
wherever that clef is placed, the firft note 
mutt be a greater fecond above it ; becaufe 
a greater fecond above the mean, is a 


» greater fixth above the ba{s-clef, the re- 


lation between the two being a fifth: fo 
that the firft note will fill be the fame 
indiyidual note d, The ufe of this tranf- 
pofition is, that if a fong be fet witha 
certain clef in acertaio pofition, the notes 
go far above or below the fyftem of five 
lines, they may, by the change of the 
place of the fame clef in the particular 
fyltem, or by taking a new clef, be 
brought ngore within the compals of the 
lines. 
Tranfpofition from one key to another, 
is the changing of the key, ora (etting 
all the notes of a fong at different letters, 
and performing it confequently in differ- 
ent places upon the inftrument. See the 
article Key, 
The defign hereof is, that a fong which 
being begun in one place is too high, too 
low, or otherwife inconvenient for a cere 
tain inftrument, may be begun in another 
place, and fiom that carried on through 
all its juft degrees. The clef and its po- 
fitions here remain the fame, and the 
change is of the notes themfeives, from 
one letter, and its line or {pace, to ano- 
ther, In the former tranf{pofition the notes 
were exprefled by the fame letters, but 
both removed to different lines and fpa- 
ces; in this the letters are unmoved, and 
the notes of the fong transferred to or 
exprefled by other letters, and confe. 
quently fet upon different lines and fpa- 
ces, which therefore requires a different 
fignature of the clef, 
tranfub- 
flantiatia, in theology, the converhon or 
change of the fubftance of the bread and 
wine in the euchartft, into the body and 
biood of Jelus Chrilt, which the romifh 
18 S2 ani church 


TERA: 
church hold is wrought by the confecra- 
tion of the prieft, This is a main point 
in the romifh religion, and is rejected by 
the proteftants, the former maintaining 
the tranfubftantiation to be real, the lat- 
ter only figurative; interpreting the text 
boc eff corpus meum, * this fignifies my 
“<body :” but the council of Trent {tood 
up ftrenuovfly forthe literal fenfe of the 
verb ef, and fay exprefsly, that in tran- 
fubftantiation the body and bleod of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift are truly, really, and 
fubftantially under the fpecies of bread 
and wine. The controverfies about this 

oint, are almoft innumerable. 
TRANSUMPTION, trau/umptio, in the 
{chools, a fy}logifm by conceffion oragree- 
ment, ufed where a queftion propofed is 
transferred to another; with this condi- 
tion, that the proof of this latter fhould 
be admitted for a proof of the former. 
- See the article SyLLOGisM. 
TRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy, a name 
given to feveral mufcles, @e. in refpect 
‘to their fituation, progrefs, &c, as, 1. 
The tran{verfalis abdominis, a mufcle 
which lies under the obliqui, and arifes 
from the cartilago xiphoides, from the 
extremities of the falfe ribs, from the 
tranlyerle apophyfis of the yertebre of 
the loins, is fixed to the innerfide of the 
{pine’ of the ileum, and inferted in the 
os pubis and the linea alba. This, with 
the obliqui, unites its tendons as it ap- 
proaches the linea alba, and is the only 
mufcle that is cuf in the operation of the 
bubonocele, It has a fine and thin mem- 
brane, that clofes exaétly its ring or hole 
through which the veffels pafs. 2. Tranf- 
verfalis colli, is {gid to bea part of the 
Jongiffimus dorfi, It arifes from the og 
facrum, and from all the tran{verfe pro- 
ceffes of the vertebrz of the loins, back 
and neck, except the two firft; and is 
inferted by fo many diftiné& tendons into 
all the fuperior fpines. It moyes the 
whole fpine obliquely backwards. 3. 
Tranfverfalis pedis placentini, comes 
from the bone of the metatarfus that fuf- 
tains the toe next the little toe, and paf- 
fing acrofs the other bones, is inferted 
into the os fefamoides of the tog. Its ufe 
ig to bring all the toes clofe to one ano- 
ther. 4. Tranfverfglis penis, one of the 
dilators of the urethya, arifng from the 
tubercle of the os ifchiym on each de, and 
jnferted into the pofterior part of the bulb 
of the urethra; however thefe mufcles 
are not guite determinate and certain in 
their origin or infcrtion, and fometimes 
2 : 


i 
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they are wholly wanting; when they a&, 
they dilate the urethra in its pofterior 
part. 5. Tranfverfalis is alfo a name 
given to a future of the cranium, becaule 
of its traverfing or croffing the face from 
one fideto another, See SKULL. 


TRANSVERSE,. fomething that goes 


acrofs another, from corner to corner 3 
thus bends and bars, in heraldry, are 
tran{verfe pieces or bearings ; the diago- | 
nals of a parallelogram or a {quare, are | 
tranfverfe lines: lines which make intere 
fegtions with perpendiculars, are allo 
called oblique’ or tranfverfe lines. | 
For the tranfverfe axis or diameter, called | 
alfo the firft and principal axis, fee the 
articles Axis, Diameter, Latus 
TRANSVERSUM, ELLIPSIS, @&c. 


‘TRANSVERSE MUSCLES, in anatomy, are 


certain mufcles arifing from the tran{verfe 
proceffes of the vertebra of the loins, See ~ 
the article TRANSVERSALIS. 


- TRAPA, in botany, a genus of the tetran- | 


dria-monogynia clafs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof confifts of four petals, ver- 
tically ovated, and larger than the cup : 
the fruit is a hard offeous capfule, of an 
ablong oval figure, containing only one 
cell, and armed with four fharp, thick 
{pines, placed oppolitely in the middle of 
the fides, and pointed ; thefe before were © 
the leaves of the calyx; the feed is a co~ — 
vered fingle nucleus, of an oval figure. 


TRAPANO, a city and port-town of Sicily, 


fituated on the moft weftern parts of the © 
ifland, in eaft long. 12° 8/, north lat. 38°, 


- TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a plane 


figure contained under four unequal © 
right lines. 1, Any three fides of a tra- 
pezium taken together, are greater than 
the third, 2. The two diagonals of 
any trapezium, divide it into four pro- 
portional triangles. 3. If two fides of 
a trapezium be parallel, the reGtangle 
under the aggregate of the pa:allel fides 
and one half iheir diftance is equal to 
that trapezium. 4. If a parallelogram 
circumfcribes atrapezium, fo that one of 
the fides of the parallelogram be parallel 
to a diagonal of the trapezium, that pa- 
rallelogram will be the double of the tra- 
pezium, 5. If any trapezium hag two 
of its oppofite angles, cag a right angle, 
apd a diagonal be drawn joining thele 
angles ; and if from the other two angles 
be drawn two perpendiculars to that dia- 
gonal, the diftances from the feet of thefe — 
perpensicsiets to thofe right angles, fee © 
pectively taken, will be equal, 6. If - 


the Sdes of @ trapeziom be each sae: 
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ind the points of biffeétion be joined by 
four right limes, thefe lines will form a 
parallelogram, which will be one half of 
the trapezium. 7. If the diagonals of 
a trapezium be biffeéted, and a right line 
joins thefe points, the aggregate of the 
f{quares of the fides is equal to the aggre- 
gate of the fquares of the diagonals, to- 
gether with four times of the fquare of 
the right line joining the point of bif- 
fection, 8. In any trapezium, the ag- 
gregate of the diagonals is lefs than the 
aggregate of four right lines drawn from 
any point (except the interfe€tion of the 

_ diagonals) within the figure. 

"TRAPEZIUS, in anatomy. See the article 
CucuLaris. 

‘PRAPEZOID, isa folid irregular figure, 
having four fides not parallel to one 

. another. 

TRAPEZOND, or TREBISOND, acity 
and port-town of afiatic Turky, in the 
province of Amafia, fituated on the 
Black-fea ; eaft long. 42° 20’, north lat, 
42° 26/, 

TRAVE, a yiver of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Hol- 
ftein, which runs from welt to eaft by 
Lubeck, and falls into the Baltic at 
Travemand. 

TRAVEMUND, a port-town of the dutchy 
of Holftein, fituated on the Baltic-fea, at 
the mouth of the river Trave: ealt long. 
10° 45’, north lat. 54° 30%. 

TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in ge- 

neral, denotes fomething that goes athwart 
another ; that is, croffes and cuts it obe 
liquely, 

Hence, to traverfe a piece of ordnance, 
among gunners, fignifies to turn or point 
it which way one pleafes, upon the plat- 
form. 

In fortification, trayerfe denotes a trench 
with a litle parapet, or bank of earth, 
thrown perpendicularly acrofs the moat, 
or other work, to prevent the enemy’s 
cannon from raking it. Thefe traverfes 
may be from twelve to eighteen feet, in 
order te be cannon proof, and their 

" peight atout fix or feven feet, or more, 

if the plice be expofed to any eminence. 
Aind to preferve a communication, a paf- 
fage of adout five or fix feet wide mult be 
left at one end of the traverfe, The 
Hifferent ways of confiruting thefe works, 
are reprfented in phate CCLXXXI, 
fig. 2. n? 1, 2, 3 and4. 

Vfany pat of awoik, thus fhot in by 

one or more traverics, is likely to be de- 
fended by the mutketry, it will be proper 
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to add to the traverfes one or more foots 
banks within the defence, for the troops 


to mount on, when they want to fire over 
the traverfe. 


TRAVERSE, in navigation, is a compound 


courfe, wherein feveral different fucceflive 
courfes and diftances are known. 
To work a traverfe, or to reduce a com-~ 
pound courfe toa fingle one, 1, Make 
a table of fix columns, marked courfe, 
diftance, N.S. E. W. beginning at the 
left-hand, and write the given courfes 
and diftances in their proper columns, 
2. Seek the given courfes and diftances 
in the traverfe table, and let the corre- 
fponding differences of latitude and de- 
parture be wrote in their proper columns 
in the table made for the queftion. 3- 
Add up the columns of northing, fouth- 
ing, eafting, and wefting ; then the dif- 
ference between the fums of northing 
and fouthing, gives the whole difference 
of latitude, which is of the fame name 
with the greater ; and the difference be- 
tween the fums of eafting and welting 
will be the whole departure, which is 
likewife of the fame name with the great. 
er, 4. The whole diff. lat. and depart, 
to the compound courfe being found, 
the direét courfe and diftance will be 
found by Cafe IV. of plain-failing. See 
the article NAVIGA‘TION, 
Example : Suppofe a fhip, in-the Jatitude 
of 4° 10° north lat. 3° 39’ E. long. fails 
S. 11% W. g1 miles, S. W. 120 miles, 
W.N, W. 130 miles, S. E. 125 miles, 
S. E. by E. 130 miles, and S. W, by &, 
50 miles; required the dire& courfe 
and diftance failed, and the latitude and 
longitude the fhip is in ? 
Geometrically: draw the meridian line 
px (plate XL, fig, 5.) and make the 
angle gp2 equal to 11°36’ — 3 point, 
and draw the right line gp, making it 
equal to 83 mules, the firft diftance 
failed ; and let fall the perpendicular g 2 5 
then will g be the place of the thip, ps 
the difference of latitude, and g 2 the de- 
parture belonging to the firit courfe s 
and after the {ame manner mall the trie 
anglesq37,754,425, 5u6, and 67, 
be projected 5 then wit! qw be the place 
of the thip at the end of her failing, poe 
the difference of latitude, ww x the de- 
parture, the angle *f wv her direét courfe 
from her firft to her laft ftation, and p aw 
her dire& diffance; which may be all 
meafured by the inftructions given under 
the article NAVIGATION. 
Auithmetically : the arithmetical rae 
© 
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ef this problem depends entirely on the 
* Srft and fourth cafes of Plane SAILING ; 
for firt the correfponding difference of 
~ Yatitude and departure mutt be found to 
each courfe and diftance, as. in the firtt 
cafe, and placed in a tahle according to 
their feveral diretions : that is, when the 
- thip fails to the northward, the difference 
of latitude mult be placed in the north 
column, but, when to the fouthward, in 
the fouth column; and the departure, 
if the fails to the we@ward, in the welt 
column, but, if to the eaftward, in the 
eat column, Then will the totals of 
the feveral columns fhew the northings, 
fouthings, eaftings, and weltings the thip 
has made. And, confequently, if the 
fouthings exceed the northings, the fhip 
will be to the fouthward of her firft tta- 
tion, and juft as much as is the excels, 
and vice verfa; in like manner, if the 
-ealtings exceed the weflings, the thip 
will beto the eaftward of her firft me- 
sidian, but, if the contrary, to the welt- 
ward, Then we thall have the whole 
difference of latitude and departure from 
the meridian given, to find the courfe 
and diftance, asin the fourth cafe. See 
the following table. 


Courfes. 


: Z 
8 > 

S. a2? W.. 17,2 

S. W. 84,8 

Ww. N. WwW. 130 498 120,1 

S..B. 

S. E. by E 

S,W.by S 8354 
49,8 146755|203,4 130555 


20354 


dif.la 447. 7|\depa. 102,1 
et 


ee 


Hence it appears, that the fhip is 417,7 
miles tothe jouthward of her firft Rae 
tion, and s02,1 miles to the weftward of 
her firft meridian 5 whence we may, by 
the fourth cate of plane failing, find her 
dire& courfe and diftance, as follows: 
x. As the difference of 
latitude px — 419,7 = 
is tothe radius 90° 00’—= 10.0000020 
So is the departure ww x 

SN RP a t 2.0090257 


ee 


2.6208645 


Tothe T. ofthe courfe or 7 3216 
Gai hp blll pa Ui, +ZO0 1012 
angle Up xo rg? Agta ¢ 9°3 


Waigh is iouth 43° 44’ welterly, or fome- 


thing more than fouth by weft, becau 
the difference of latitude is foutherly, an 
the departure welterly, 
2. As the fine of the i Kebd 
courfe = 13% 44’=> + 92370003 

Is té the departure = 102,I= 2,009025 
So is the radius = 90° 00’ = 40,000000 


To the diflance = 429,6 = 2.633022 
And, becaufe the difference of latitude ex 
ceeds the latitude failed from, d. m. | 
Therefore, from the dif- g 

ference of lat. = 417,7—= 
Take the lat. failed from = 4: 10N, 


Remains the lat. the fhip is in—= 2: 47,7S 
And, becaufe the difference of longitu 
is wefterly, therefore, dé." iim. 
From the long. failed from = 3; 39E.. 
Take the difference of 
longitude = 102,1 = 


Remains the long. the 
fhipisin== - : - E 12 47,90@ 
Hence it appears, that the thip is arrive 
in the latitude of 2° 47,9’ = 2? 47/424 
fouth, and 1° 47,9’ = 1° 47’ 54” ealt jon 
gitude; her direét courfe from her fir! 
to her lat ftation being fouth, 13° 4. 
wefterly, diftant 429,6 miles, 
TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial 
fome matter of faét alledged to be don 
in a declaration, or pleadings; upo 
which the other fide coming and main 
taining that it was done, iffue is joine 
for the caufe to proceed to trial. 
TRAVERSE of an indifiment, or prefent 
ment, is the contradicting or denyin 
fome chief point of it, and taking iff 
thereon, 
TRAVERSE of an office, is the provin 
that an inquifition made by lands 
goods, is defeétive and untruly made, 
TRAVERSE is fometimes alfo ufed, in he 
raldry, for a partition of an efcutcheon 
of figure reprefented in pl. CCLXXXI 
fig. 4. which is blazoned parti per p 
traverfe, argent and gules. 
TRAVESTY, or TraveEsrTi, a frenc 
term, derived from the verb traveftir, t 
difguile one’s felf, or to appear io ma 
querade: and hence, travelty is applie 
to the disfiguring of an author, or th 
tranflating him into a ftyle and manne 
different from his own, by which means 1 
becomes difficult to know him, 
TRAUMATICS, the fame with valnera 
ry medicines, See VULNERARY. 
TRAW, a. port-town of Dalmana, fitu 
ated on the gulph cf Venice, in ealt long: 
17° 20’, and north Jat. 43° 10’. 
TRAY GNERA, a town of Valencia, i 
Spai 
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Spain, near the confines of Catalonia ; 
weft long. 15’, and north Jat. 40° 32’. 
'TREACLE, theriaca, in pharmacy. See 
| the article THERIACA. 


Jaffes; and in‘this fenfe it is that Dr. 
Shaw, in his Effay on diftillery, has en- 
deavoured to bring into ufe feveral forts 
of treacles, which might be made at 
home, and would ferve very convenient- 
ly for the diftillation of fpirits, or the 
making of potable liquors. ‘Thefe are 
the infpiffated juices or decoftions of ve- 
pane fuch as the fweet juice of the 
irch, or fycamore, procured by tapping 
of piercing the trees in fpring, and the 
common wort made from malt, or from 
other vegetable fubftances treated in the 
fame manner. ‘Thefe liquors are feve- 
rally to be boiled down ina copper till 
they begin to infpiffate, and then to be 
poured into a balneum mariz, when the 
_ remainder of the evaporation may be 
— finifhed without burning the infpiffated 
juices; thus prepared it may be at any 
| time reduced to the ftate of wort, only by 
adding a fofficient quantity of warm wa- 
| ter, See the article TaPPinc. 
TREASON, in general, fignifies betray- 
| ing; but is more particuiarly ufed for 
_ the a& or crime of infidelity to one’s law- 
ful fovereign. 
Treafon is divided, by lawyers, into high 
| treafon, and petty treafon. ‘The firft of 
| thefe is an offence committed againft the 
| fecurity of the king or kingdom ; as to 
compafs, or imagine, the death of the 
| king, queen, or their eldeft fon and heir; 
or in cale a perfon does violate or de- 
| flower the king’s wife, or his eldeft daugh- 
ter unmarried, or the wife of the king’s 
| eldeft fon; or if be levy war againft the 
| king within bis kingdom, or adhere to 
| his enemies, give them aid or comfort 
| within the realm, or elfewhere; or if he 
| counterfeit the king’s great or privy feal, 
| or his money, or bring falfe money into 
| the kingdom, like to what we have here, 
and utter the fame; if he kill the chan. 
| cellor, treafurer, jultices of either bench, 
| yultices of affize, or of oyer and termi- 
| ner, fitting in judgment and reprefenting 
}the perfon of the king, in the execution 
1of his cflice: all thefe cafes are deemed 
Ptreafon by 25 Ed. Til. c. 2, which fta- 
ute is made the only ftandard of high- 
treafon; and1 Mary c, 1. takes away 
the power of the king and parliament td 
sadjudge any thing elfeto be high-treafon 
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Some alfo give the name treacle to me- _ 


( PARE 
but what is declared to be fuch therein ¥ 


it is true, temporary ftatutes of late times 
enaéted, have made fome other offences 


treafon, as relating to papilts and the 


proteftant fucceffion. 
It has been held, that words only, where 
they are deliberate, and fhew a diteét 
purpofe againft the king’s life, wilk 
amount to an overt-a& of compafling 
or imagining his death, and are bigh- 
treafon: for words are the moft natoraf 
way of expreffing the imagination of the 
heart, and may be good evidence of it : 
not only words of perfwafion to kill 
the king, but fuch as are fpoken in or 
der to draw away the affections of his 
people, and to ftir them up againft him, 
are tending to the king’s death, and 
therefore treafon. Likewife where a per- 
fon intends by force to prefcribe laws to 
the king, or to reftrain him of his royal 
power, it has been adjudged an intention 
to deprive him of his crown and lifes; 
and in the eye of the law, every rebel~ 
lion is a treafonable plot againft the life 
of the king, for a rebel would not fuffer 
that king to live and reign, who would 
punifh his offence. 
As to make a crime treafon, there muft 
be always fome overt-aét; a bare con- 
fpiracy, or compafling to levy war, is no 
fuch a&, unlefs it be really levied; in 
which cafe the con{pirators are all trai- 
tors, although they are not in arms : per- 
fons that raife forces for any public end 
or purpofe, or who make an infurreftion 
on any account, are faid to levy war 
againft the king, though perhaps without 
a dire&t defign againft his perfon; and it 
extends to the cafe where great numbers 
forcibly endeavour to remove certain per- 
fons from the king, @c, The adhering 
to the king’s enemies, is taken to be an 
adherence againft him, and even out of 
the realm itis treafon : and it is faid, that 
cruifing in a fhip of war with an intent 
to deftroy the king’s thips, though no aé& 
of hottility be committed, is an overt-a& 
of adhering, comforting and aiding. 
All trials for high-treaton are to be ace 
cording to the courfe of the common law; 
and perfons indicted for this crime, are 
to have a copy of the indiétment five 
days before their trial, that they may 
have fuficient time to advile with coun- 
cil; they fhall likewife be permitted to 
make a full defence by their council 
Jearned in the law, and by lawful wit. 
neffes, rc. And in this cate there mutt 
be 


TRE 
be two evidences to the fame overt-aét, 
&r to two aéts of the fame treafon, pro- 
duced face to face againft them. It is 
alfo faid, where a perfon is convicted of 
treafon, the omiffion of any neceflary 
part.of the judgment will be held to be 
error, on which he may reverfe the at- 
tainder ; as the judgment is feverer, and 
more formidable, in cafe of high-treafon 
than for any other crime whatever ; fincé 
the offender is to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, abd alfo forfeit his lands and 
goods to the king. 

Petty-treafon, is where a fervant kills his 
matter, a wife her hufband, or a fecular 
or religious perfon kills his prelate or fu- 
perior, to whom he owes faith and obe- 
dience ; and aiders and abettors, as well 
as procurers, are within the act. How- 
ever, fo ftri&tly is the ftatute conftrued, 
that no cafe not exprefsly mentioned 
therein is punifhable by it: hence if a 
fon kill his father, he hall not be tried for 
petty treafon, except he ferved his father 
for wages, in which cafe he is to be in- 
di&ed under the name of a fervant. 
Petty-treafon implies the higheft degree 
of murder, and occafions the forfeiture 
of lands by efcheat to the lord of the fee; 
and the further punifhment of the crimi- 
nal is to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered for it, and a woman burnt. 
TREASURE, in general, denotes a flore 
or ftock of money in referve, See the 
article MONEY. 

Treafure trove, in law, is where any 
treafure is found buried in the earth, but 
not lying on the ground, and no man 
knows to whom it belongs : this, in Eng- 
land, belongs to the king, and to conceal 
it is punjfhable by fine and imprifon- 
ment. ; 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the 
treafure of a prince, or corporation, is 
committed to be kept, and duly difpofed 
of. i 

The lord high treafurer of Great Britain, 
er ficft commiffioner of the treafury, 
when in commiffion, has under his charge 
and government all the king’s revenue, 
which is kept in the exchequer. He 
holds his place during the king’s plea- 
fure, being inftituted by the delivery of a 
white ftaff to him: he has the check of 
all the cfficers employed in colle&ting the 
cuftoms and other royal revenues; and 
in his gift and difpofition are all the off- 
ces of the cufloms in the feveral ports off 
the kingdom ; efcheators in every county 
are nowinated by him; he allo makes 
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TREASURY, the place wherein the 


Lerds of the TREASURY. 


TREATISE, traéfatus, a fet difcow 


TREATY, a covenant betweers 


TRE 

leafes of the Jands belonging to tt 
crown. 
There is, befides the lord treafurer, 
treafurer of the king’s houfhold, who 
of the privy council, and, with the com] 
troller and fteward of the marfhalfea, h 
great power. 

To thefe may be addetl the treafurer 

the navy; as alfo the treafurer of t 
King’s chamber, and of the wardrob 
and iioft corporations throughout t 
kingdom have treafuters, whofe office 
to receive their rents, and difburfe th 
common expences. 
The treafurer of the county; is an offi 
that keeps the county-ftock, in wh 
office there are two in every county ; 
are chofen by the major part of the jnf 
ces of the peace at Eafter-feffions. t 
ought to have certain eftates in lands, 
to be worth 1501. in perfonal eftate, a 
are to continue in their office only fo} 
year, atthe end whereof, or within 
days after the expiration of the y4 
they muft account to their fucceffg 
under certain penalties, The cour 
flock which this officer has the keeping 
is raifed by rating every parifh annual 
and the fame is from time to time dif 
ed of to charitable ufes, towards the 
lief of maimed foldiers and mariners, 
foners in the county gaols, paying the 
laries of goverhors of houfes cf cof 
tion, and relieving poor-alms-houfes, 


nues of a prince are received, prefe 
and difburfed. aa) ae 
In England; the treafury is part of 
exchequer, by foine called the lowe 
chequer. See the article EXCHEQU, 
In lieu of 
fingle director and adminiftrator 
majelty’s revenues under the title off 
high treafurer, it is at prefent th 
proper to put that cfice in commfi 
z, €. to appoint feveral perfons ta 
charge it with equal authority, und 
title of lords commifiioners of the 
fury, 


writing on any fubjeét. A trea 
fuppofed more expre(s, formal, an 
thodical than an eflay, but lefs fo 
fy item. 


more nations; or the feveral artre 
conditions flipulated and agreed upé 
tween fovereign powers. 

Treaties are of various kinds; ¢ 
ties of peace, of alliance, of comfy 


ah oe 
Be, for the guaranty of which, fee the 
article GUARANTY. 
REBIGNA, a town of european Turky, 
-§n the province of Da'matia, near the 
gulph of Venice: eaft long, 19°, north 
Jat. 42° 40’. 
REBLE, in mufic, the highet or acutett 
of the four parts in fymphony, or that 
which is heard the clearest and fhrilleft in 
aconcert, See the article CLEF. 
REE, arbor, the firft and largeft of the 
vegetable kind, confifling of a fingle 
trunk, out of which fpririg forth branches 
and leaves, 
Standard-trees are fuch as naturally rife 
to a great height, and are not topped. 
For the choice of trees of this kind to be 
tranfplanted out of a nurlery, Quintiney 
recommends us to fuch as are ftraight, fix 
feet high at leaft, and five or fix inches 
thick at bottom, and three or four at 
top; the bark pretty fmooth and fhining, 
as a token of their youth, and of the 
good foil they grew in, 

Dwarf-trees are fuch as are kept low, 

and never fuffered to have above half a 

foot or ftem. See the article DwarF, 

Fruit-TREEs. See thearticle FRuiT. 
For the planting, pruning, felling, graf’. 
ing, @r, of trees, fee the articles PLANT- 
ING, PRUNING, &c, 

TREFOIL, trifolium, in botany, a genus 
of the diadelphia-decandria clafs of 
Brant, with a papilionaceous flower: its 

ruit is a fhort univalve pod, or capfule, 
containing a few roundifh feeds. 

Trefoil, or clover, is a plant greatly 
efteemed by the englif farmers, for the 
great improvement it makes upon land, 
the goodnefs of its hay, and the value of 
its feed. The great advantage of clover, 
or trefoil, tothe land on which it grows 
is, that it feeds a vaft number of cattle 
at atime; and their dung is forich a 
Manure to the ground, that in two or 
three years time it becomes fit for corn 
again, though it had been ever fo much 
exhaufted before; Clayey lands, in par- 

ticular, are greatly improved by it. 

‘There are feveral Kinds of clover, but the 

reat fort is efteemed the bef, whofe 
- feed is like that of muftard; except that 
it is more oblong. The englifh feed is 
preferable to that of all other places, and 

the farmer fhould choofe fuch as is of a 

greenith colour, with a cat of red; that 

which is black never growing fo well, 

fon acre of land will require ten pounds 

of feed, fometimes twelve pounds, and 

it is better to fow too much then teo 
You, IV, 
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little. It delights mof ia a rich warm 
foil, and always thrives belt in tho/é lands 
which have been well dunged or manur- 
ed; but the clay-lands, which are long 
in acquiring a coat of grafs, or {warding, 
as the farmers exptefs it, and are little 
fubjeét to weeds, are of all other the belt 
Jand for clover ; becaufe in thofe lands, 
where the common g-als grows !peedily, 
it foon eats out the clover. ; 

Mar/b-TREFOIL, trifolium palufire, in bo- 
tany, &c. the fame with the menyan- 
thes or buck-bean. See MENYANTHES« 

Shrub-TREFOIL, cytifus, in botany. _ See 
the article Cy TIsus. vad 

TREFURT, a‘town of Upper Saxony, 
twenty-two miles welt of Sixe-Gotha, 


TREGONY, a borough of Cornwal, forty 


miles fouth-weft of Launcefton. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

TREILEBOURG, a port town of Scho- 
nen, in Sweden, fituated on the Baltic- 
fea, thirty miles fouth-eait of Copen- 
hagen, 

TREMELLA, Laver, if botany, a ge- 
nus of fea-plants, of a middle nature, 
between the alga and conferva, being of 
a pellucid and membranaceous, and fre- 
quently of a gelatinous {truture. 

TREMOR, or TREMBLING of the joints, 
in medicine, is an involuntary fhaking; 
chiefly of the hands and head, fometimes 
of the feet, and fometimes of the tongue 
and heart. It is a diforder which fre- 
quently attacks perfons advanced in years, 
and fometimes the younger fort, It 
feems to arife from a defe& of fpirits, 
fometimes from terror, of other violent 
paflion, and fometimes from a plethora, 
Too much drinking of coffee alfo pro- 
duces a tremor in fome peifons, as too 
plentiful drinking and furfeits will jn 
others, 
Tremors are often dangerous, as being 
apt to degenerate into other nervous dil- 
tempers; as fpafms, the palfy; lethargy, 
apoplexy, &c, . 
In the cure, thofe things fhouid be 
avoided that promote the difeafe, and the 
patient fhould drink balm or fsge-tea, or 
a diet-drink made of china-root; peru- 

ia bark may alfovbe taken, in an in- 

fubon of balm or fage, or fuccinated 
fpitit of hart’s horn, twice or thrice ina 
day; andin the evening an antifpa'mo- 
dic powder may be taken, efpecially if 
the patient 1s hot, or ufes mucty wine. 

Outwardly, the neck and {pine of the 

back may be rubbed with the fpicits of 

ants, earth-worms,. and fal ammonize, 
73 T mixed 


¥ 
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+ 


ax; 


_ or alittle bread. 
this way the moft fpirituous and efficaci- 
ous parts make their way direcily by the 


tee 
mixed together ; a fourth part of the vo- 
latile fpirits will be fufficient, or opodel- 
doc may be uled in their ftead, If the pa- 
tient 1s plethoric, bleeding is ufleful; and 
in old perions, a draught of generous 
wine at mea's : pedilavia, hot-baths, and 
mineral-waters, may allio be ufed, but 
with caution. ' 
As to the medicine commonly ufed in 
tremors and other nervous diftempers, 
under the name of pally drops, it is no 
other than compound fpirit of Javender ; 
the mo fuccefsful way of ufing which 
is, by taking thirty or forty diops twice 
or thrice a day, dropped on loaf-{ugar 
It is fuppofed that by 


“nerves of the palate, &c. without under- 


going the courfe of thecirculation, as it is 
fai+ to do when taken in a liquid vehicle. 


TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches 


cut by the befiegers, that they may ap- 
proach more fecurely to the place at- 
tacked ; whence they are alfo called Jines 
of approach. The tail of the trench is 
the place where it was begun, and its 
head is the place where it ends. 

The trenches are ufually opened, or be- 
gun, in the night time ; fometimes with- 
in mufket fhot, and fometimes within 


half or whole cannon-fhot of the place. 


They are carried on in winding-lines, 
nearly parallel to the works of the for- 
tre(s, fo as not to be in the view of the ene- 
my, nor expofed to the enemy’s thet. 
The workinen employed in the trenches 
are always fupported by a number of 
troops, to defend them againft the fallies 
of the befieged: the pioneers fometimes 
work on their knees, and are ufually co- 
vered with mantlets or fauciffons; and 
thesmen who fupport them lie flat on their 
faces, in order to avoid the enemy’s fhot. 


TRENCHE, or TRANCHE’, in heraldry, 


See the article TRANCHE’. 


TRENT sisuopric, a province of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Aufiria, fituated 
on the Alps, which divides Italy from 
Germany, and fometimes reckoned part 
of Traly 3 it is bounded by Tyrel on 
the north, by the» territory of Venice on 
the eaft and fouth, and by the country of 
the Grifons on the welt, being feventy 
miles long and fifty broad, fubj-& to the 
houfe of Auftria, Trent city, the capi- 
tal of this bifhopric, is frvated in eaft 
Jong. 11°, ‘worth lat. 56° 5’, 
famous council of Trent was held, which 
continucd, with fome interun:ffiens, from 
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TRENT is alfo the name of one of the larg 


TRENTAL, or TricinTa, a romifh 


TREPAN, terebra, modiolus, &c. in fur- 


TREPANNING, in furgery, a perfora- 


Here the’ 


acai 2 il 
FR By 
the year 1545 to the year 1563, wher 


the do€trine of the pope's infallibility 
tranfubflantiation, &c, were confirmed 


eft rivers in Great Britain, rifing in th 
moor-lands of Staffordfhire, and runnin 
fouth-eaft by Newcaftle Under Line, di- 
vides that country almoft into two equal 
parts; then entering Darbyhhire, turns! 
about to the north eaft; and having run 
the whole length of, Nottinghamfhire, 
continues its courfe due north, at laft 
joining theriver Oufe, and feveral others, 
it changes its name to that of Humber, 
ge falls into the German-fea below 
Hull. 


office for the dead, confifting of thirty 
mafles rehearfed for thirty days fuccefe| 
fively after the party’s death, See the 
article Mass. 


gery, an inftrument uled in trepanning. 
See the next article, 


tion, or opening, made in the bones of | 
the cranium. See the article SKULL, 
This operation was performed by the an- 
tients, not only in fraétures and depref- 
fons of the cranium, but alfo in thofe 
other obftinate diforders of the head and 
brain, which could not be relieved by in- 
ternal medicines and the ufe of iffues 
upon the coronal future ; but the modern 
furgeons never ufe the trepan for internal 
diforders of the head, though they feldom 
neglect it in fractures and depreflions of 
the cranium. See the articles Frac- 
TURE, Fissure, DEPRESSION, &e. 
The trepan is therefore ufeful not only in’ 
thefe cafes, to elevate the deprefled parts 
of a fraétured bone in the cranium, but 
alfo to difcharge the extravafated blood 
through an aperture made by this inftru- 
ment. See CONTUSION, EXTRAVA- 
SATION, CONTRA-FISSURE, €c. 
‘The lefs time there is loft the better be- 
fore the application of the trepan, bu 
the operation irfeif mu be conduéted 
flowly and carcfully ; for it is extremely 
d ficult, if net impoffible, to take out a 
piece of the cranium by this infirument 
without injuring the fubjacent dura ma- 
ter, to which it is mott intimately at- 
tached. For this reafon Heiter is in- 
duced to condemn the advice ef thofe 
who dire& to trepan the cranium imme- 
diately upon every flight diforder of its | 
he therefore adviles firft to try the ule of 
oib:r remedies, both external and inter- | 
nal, 
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nal, rather than immedately fuljc& the 
patient to the trepan, before it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary, In general, the place 
where the fiffure appears will be the moft 
convenient to apply the trepan, if no- 


- thing indicates thecontiary 5 butin frac- 


tures it will be proper to trepan a little 
below the injured part, that the extra- 
vafated blood may be more eafily dif- 
charged. It mult’ be next) obferved, 
that there are feveral places in the cra- 
nium which ought not to be in any cafe 
trepanned ; fuch as, 1. upon the fu- 
tures, efpecially the fagittal future ; yet 
in cafes of urgent neceflity, the trepan 
may be ufed upon the coronal futures, 
and fometimes upon the others, 2. It is 


. equally dangerous to trepan the cranium 


in the middle of the os frontis, efpecially 
in that part which forms the fontanel, 
3. The trepan muff not be ufed upon any 
of the finufes of the os frontis.. 4. Nor 
ought it to be ufed where any large vein 
or artery fpreads itfelf, 5. If the frac- 
tured part of the bone upon which you 
fix the trepan is loofe, or carious, you 
might then injure the brain by this in- 
ftrument, 6. It will be improper to 
trepan in the lower parts, or bafis, of 
the cranium, which are invefted with 
mufcles. 7, Laftly, it will be improper 
to trepan upon the cruciform eminence of 
the os occipitale. Notwithttanding thefe 
cautions, if a violent fracture fhould 
happen in or near thefe parts, you fhould 
trepan as near them as poffible ; and if 
the fra€lure has paffed acrofs the futures, 
you muft'trepan within a finger’s breadth 
of the future on each fide. Sometimes it 
is impoffible to difcover the particular 
part of the cranium which is injured, the 
patient in the mean time being affected 
with the moft. dangerous and urgent 
fymptoms. In thefe cafes it will be ne- 
ceffary to trepan firft on the right fide, 
then on the left, afterwards upon the 
forehead, and lattly upon the eccipur, 
and fo round till you meet with the feat 
of the-diforder, : 

After having pitched upon the part to be 
trepanned, your next bulinefs is to fhave 
the fcalp, and make an incifion through 
the intepuments to lay bare the cranium, 
except it be done already by the wound. 
The incifion cf the integuments may he 
made in the form of a crofs, or of the 
letters X, V, or T, large enough to ad- 
mt the crown of the trepan upon the 
bone. The wound may be enlarged, 
and the hemorrhage flopped, after the 
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integuments and! periofteum are fepa- 
rated and elevated from the cranium, by 
in‘erting a large quantity of {craped lint. 
Next a compreis dipped in warm campho- 
rated fpirit of wine muft be applied and 
retained by the keschief bandage, Then 
the patient is to be left, if the diforder 
will permit, for a few hours, that the 


eas 


blood may be {topped before the trepan 


is applied. Among the apparatys, or 
infruments and dreflings, which mutt be 
provided before the operation is entered 
upon, the firft and principal is the tre- 
pan with its crown, (plate CCLX XXII. 
fig. 1.) made in the fhape of a common 


pimblet with a handle tarnirg round) . 


The crown of this inftiument, marked 
A, is joined to the lower part of the han- 
die, B, by a (crew, fo thatit may be taken 


off and put on at pleafure, or ele thata 


crown of another fize may be ferewed 
in its place. The trepan is diffinguithed 
into male and female; in the firft of 


which the crown is furnifhed with a fharp ~ 


point E, but when the faid point, or py- 
ramic, fig. 2, is teken out by the winch,. 
fig, 3. the trepan is then termed female, 
You mutt alfo be provided with a fcalpel 
of a particular make, with a round and 
flat head, as reprefented in fig. 4. which 
is denominated the lenticular fcapel; to 
which is added another inflrument for 
gradually deprefling the dura mater, of 
the fhape reprefented in fig. 5. There 
mutt be alfo a perforating inflrument pro- 
vided, fig. 6. which muft be {crewed in- 
to the cavity B of the handle, fig. 1. alfo 
a hair-brufh and an elevatory. See the 
article ELEVATORY. ha 

The apparatus of dreffing and bandage, 
to be applied after the opetation, confifts 
of a doffil of lint, of an orbicular figure, 
which muft be tied round the middle 
with a piece of thread about a fpan long ; 
there muft be pledgits of lint for covr- 


ing the other dreffings, and filling up the — 


cavity of the cranium, @c. 


The apparatus being thus provided, ine 


order to perform the operation with 
greater readinefs and exaétnels, the pa- 
tient mult be difpofed in fuch a conveni- 
ent poflure that the furgeon and affiftants 
may have free accels to perform each 
their part. Then the dreffings being 


removed, the wound is to be cieanfed; . 


after which, the head being placed ina 
conveniest manner upon a pillow, the 
furgeon takes the perforating trepan, 


fig. 6. and adapting it to the handle B, “ 


fig. 3. inftead of the crown A, fo that 
+e We) ; by 


Be +. ORE, [ 
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” by turning round the handle D, he makes’ 
a full entvance, of aperture, with bis in- 
ftrument, and then applies the male tre= 
pan, with a crown A, fig. s. Upon the 
top of the handle CC, the furgeon fixes 
his, left hand, upon which he places his 
chin ‘or forehead, while with his right 
he flowly and carefu'ly turns round the 
handle till the crown of the trepan with 
its ‘pindle h.ve made a circular entrance 
deep enough in the cranium, and then 
he removes the {pindle, and continues his 
work with the crown of the trepan only 
as long ashe fees convenient; all the, 
faw-dult being firft brufhed off from the 
craniam, and the teeth of his inftrument, 
with the brufhes. He now cootinues to 
ule the trepan nil the faw-dult becomes 
bloody, which denotes that he has pe- 
netrated the dipoé: however, he may 
~ not always meet with this fgn, becavie 
in fome fkulls the diploé may be wanting 
in the part trepanned; buat when the 
faw-duit becomes bloody the infrument 
js to be laid afide : and after wafhing 
away the blood with « fponge diptin fpi- 
rit of wine, be them (crews the elevatory, 
by two or three turns, into the fmall 
aperture in the middle of the trepanned 
piece of the bone, and takes it out again, 
making two or three more turns with 
the crown of his trepan: then he exa- 
- mines with a probe, whether the plates 
of the cranium are fufficiently fawed 
throygh, which cannot be better known 
than by attending to the colour of the cir- 
» cular groove; for when that appears blue 
+ / for grey, it isa fign that you have pene- 
{)trated through the lower plate of the 
~ bone, fo far as to render the dura mater 
almoft confpicuous through it; but if ihe 
bony plate appears livid in one part of 
the circular groove, and white in ano- 
ther, it is a fign that the trepan has not 
cut equally through, and therefore it 
muft be inclined and prefied a little 
harder upon the white® parts, moving 
round the handle tll the faw jfeeth of the 
crown have cut deep enough to make the 
round piece of the bone Joole or moveable. 
in that eafe it will not be convenient to 
cut totally through the bone with the faw- 
teeth of the trepan. 
Having thus extracted the round piece of 
the cranium, the blood ofualiy follows 
i which being wiped off, the furgecn 
48 to examine whether there be any frag- 
“+ -.ments remaining to be extracted and 
+ Joofened 5 for then you mutt f{ooth the 
“rough parts abuut the lower nargin of 
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‘the aperture, by applying the ftcalpel, 
fig. 4. to prevent the dura mater from 
being pricked and injured by any of the 
fharp iplinters. This done, the blood 
will niore readily difcharge itfelf, but to 
promote its exit you may gently incline 
the patient's head to one fide, and ano- 
ther tt:nderly preffing the dura mater it- 
felf, either by the hand of the fcalpel, 
or the depreffor, fig. 5, by which means 
the patient is no fooner relieved from the 
preflure of the extravafated blood on his 
brain, but he inftantly begins to recover 
his fentess the furgeon fhould then dires& 
him to fetch a deep breath, or hold it 
with a ftrain, like one that has a hard 
lool. t 
The dreffings and deligation are to be 
made with around pledgit of dry lint 
laid next the dura mater, witha thread © 
faltened to it, and hanging ont of the | 
aperture, that it may be placed under, 
and drawn out from beneath, the crani- 
um; upon which pledgit is afterwards — 
poured fome honey of rofes diluted with | 
a little fpirit of wine s you then impofe a 
like pledgit of lint, furnifhed with a 
firing with other doffils, till the cavity is 
replete; and, in the next place, the cra- 
nium, and wound itfelf, is to be dreffed 
with lint, fpveed with fome digeftive oint- 
ment, tpon which add a fquare com- | 
prefs dipt in warm fpirit of wine, and 
then fecure the whole, without a plafter, © 
by the head bandage. In the fubfequent 
dreflings, which muft be repeated once 
or twice every day, you mutt avoid fat 
and oily applications, See Wounp. 
The wound being conftantly attended, 
you will have an exfoliation of a thin 
piste from. the trepanned margin of the 
ones, ufually within forty or fifty days, 
which ought not to be pulled away by 
force. The exfoliation being obtained, 
there will appear new flefh and callus 
fhooting up from the clean bone and 
dura mater, fo as at length to fill up the 
whole cavity, : 
Thet inttiument called the exfoliating- 
trepan, is fometimes ufled to pare away 
a carious part in abone, It is repre- 
fented in fig. 7, and when ufed is to be 
{crewed into the handle B of fig. x, in 
order to be turned round: A is its point : 
BB the wings, which fcrape the bone 
while the infirument is turning about. 
Sce the article CARIES, ; 
TREPIDATION, in medicine, the fame 
with tremor, See the article TREMOR, ~ 
TREPIDATION, in the antient aftronomy, 
; denotes” 


“denotes what they called alibration of the 
eighth fphere, or a motion which the 
ptollemaic [yftem attributed to the firma- 
memt, to account for ceitain almoft in- 
fenfible changes and motons obferved in 
the axis of the world, by means where- 
of the latitudes of the fxed ftars come 
to be gradually changed, and the eclip- 
tic feems to approach seciprocally firft 
towards one pole, then towards the other. 
This motion is called the motion of the 
firft libration. See the articles LiBRA- 
TLON and TiTUBATION. 

TRESPASS, in law, fignifies any tranf- 
greffion of the law, under treafon, felo- 
ny, or mifprifion of either; but it is 
moft cominonly ufed for any wrong or 
damage that is done by one private per- 
fon to another, or to the king in his fo- 
xreft, Ge. 

In this fenfe, trefpafs is of two forts: 
trefpafs general, which is called trefpafs 
wi et armis; and trefpals {pecial, or tref- 
pafs upon the cafe, Trefpafles againft a 
man’s perfon are fuch as thefe, wiz. 
threatening to hurt him, on affaulting or 
fetting one to beat him; a battery, which 
is an adlual beating or maiming a man 
fo that he lofe the ufe of his limbs; an 
unlawful imprifonment of another, or 
illegally reftraining him of his liberty, 
&c, See AssauLtr, BATTERY, &ce, 

Trefpaffes committed againft a man’s 
property. may be in feveral ways, as 
again{t his wife, children, or fervants, 
or his houfe and goods, &c. or againtt 
his lands, by carrying away the deeds, 
or other evidences, concerning the fame ; 
cutting trees, or damaging the grafs 
therein. An aétion of trefpals, wi et 
armis, lies for a perfon who has the pof- 
{cffion of goods, or of a houfe, or land, 
if he be difturbed in his poffeflion, for 
this reafon, that fuch difturbance, befides 
the private damage, is alo a breach of 
the peace ; and in cafe the defendant be 
conviéted at common law, he is liable 
to be fined and imprifoned. The dif- 
ference between this aétion and trefpals 
on the cafe is, that the one lies where 
the original aét was a wrong in itfelf, 
and the other where it is confequential 
to a lawful a&. A defendant in trefpafs 
fhall in no cafe be excufed, unlefs it be 
upon an unavoidable neceffity ; there- 
fore, where there is only a force in law, 
as if a perfon enters into another’s land, 
he muft be requefted to go out before 
hands are laid on him, but it is other- 
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mitted. The defendant in trefpafs can, > + 


by his plea, put the plaintiff toa newafl- 


‘fignment of the place where, &c, 


TRESPASSER, denotes a perfon that — 


commits a trefpafs againft another, in 
refpe&t of whom it is held, that though 
the law permits a perfon to enter a ta~ 
vern, and a landlord to diftrain on lands, 
&c. yet if he abufes this liberty by com- 


mitting any trefpafs, he will be judged) — 


a trefpaffer ab initio. 

TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive 
of an orle, ufually held to be half the 
breadth thereof. See it reprefented in 
plate CCLXXXVIII. fig. 2. ‘ 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made 


mixed with any commodity, which 7g aj- 
ways four pounds in every cne hundred 
and four pounds weight, See Tare. 
TREVES, or TRIERs. See TRIERS. ' 
TREVI, a town of Italy, in the pope’s 
territory and province of Umbria, fitu- 
ated twenty-three miles fouth-eaft of Pe~ 
rugia, ' 
TREVIGIO, or Treviso, a city of Ita- 
ly, in the territory of Venice, capital of 
the province of Trevigiano, fituated fif- 
teen miles north-welt of Venice. 
TREVOUX, a town of France, in the 
province of Burgundy, and territory of 
Bourghen-Breffe, fituated on the river’ 


Saone, twenty-three miles fouth-welt»of — 


Bourgh, 

TREWIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, hav- 
ing no corolla befides the cup; thefruit. 
is a turbinated, triquetrous, coronal : 
trilocular, trivalvar capfule; the fee 
fingle, convex on one fide, and angula 
on the other, See plate CCLXXXV 
fig. 2, 

TREZZO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 


of Milan, fituated on the river Adda, 


fifteen miles north-ealt of Milan, 
TRIA priMa, among chemifts, the three 
hypoftatical principles, wiz. falt, ful- 
phur, and mercury; of which they hold 
all bodies to be primarily made, and in- 


to which they are all held refolveable by 


fire. 
TRIAL, in law, the examination of a 
caufe, civil or criminal, according to the 
Jaws of the land, before a proper judge: 
or, it is the manner and order obfe: 
in the hearing and determining of ca: 
There are divers kinds of trials ; 
thofe of matters of fa&, which muit 
trt 


for the walte, or the dirt, that may be — 


y 
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tried by 2 jury; matters of law, which 
are only baabhe by the courts; and mat- 
ters of record, which are to be tried by 
the records themfelves, The moft gene- 
ral rule has been, that the jurymen ona 

trial hall be chofen out of that town or 
precinet, &c, in which the matter of 
faét is alledged, or the neareft thereto, 
for the better cognizance of the matter, 
and not to leave things to be tried in fo- 
reign countries, where the jury are ftran- 
gers to the whole matter. Where any 
trial is for murder, it muft be in the 
county wherein the faét was committed ; 

‘bat if the affault be in one county, and 
‘the perfon affaulted happens to die in 
another county, the indiétment may be 
found by a jury of the county where the 
party died: and by fpecial commiffion, 

_ when a perfon is indigted in one county 
he may be tried in another. In all cri- 
minal cafes the cuftom is to afk the pri- 
foner how he will be tried, which was for- 
merly a very fgnificant queftion, though 
jt is not fo now, becauie antiently there 
were trials by combat, by ordeal, and by 
jury; aod when the prifoner anfwered, 
by God and his country, it appeared he 
made choice to be tried by a jury; which 
is the only way now ufed for the trial of 
criminals, See ComBat, Murper, &c. 
The method of proceeding in criminal 
eafes is this: firft the bill of indi&ment 

“againft the offender is prepared, and the 
profecutor and his witneffes attend on the 
grand-jury therewith, and there give in 
their evidence; which being done, the 
geand inqueft cither find the bill of in- 
aiéiment, or bring it in ignoramus 5 and 
if the bill be found, the prifoner is 
brought to the bar of the court, and the 
clerk of the arra'giment calling him by 
his name, defires him to hold up his 
hand, faying, ‘* Thou art indi&ed by 
the name of — —, for luch a felony, 
&c. (letting forth the crime laid in the 
indictinen!) How: fayett thou, art thou 
guilty of this felony whereof thou art in- 
digted, or not guilty??? ‘To which the 
prifoner an{wering, ‘* Not guilty,” the 
clerk lays, ‘* Culprit, how wilt thou be 
yried?”” whereupon the defendant an- 
fwers, §* By God and my country ;" 
which plea of the prifoner the clerk re 
cords, and then the pannel of the petty- 
jury is called over. See [GNORAMUS, 
Cutprit, Jury, &e. 

Atter the jury are fworn, and the indict- 
went is read over to them, and they are 
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charged, the evidences on both fides, 
for and againft the prifoner, are called, 
fworn, and examined in open court; 
after which the jury bring in their ver- 
dist; and if they find the prifoner guilty, 
their verdi& is recorded, and the pri- 
foner is taken from the bar: but if they 
bring him in not guilty, the prifoner ts 
bid to fall down on his knees, &c.° On 
the prifoners being brought in guilty, 
proclamation is made for all perfons to 
keep filence, upon which the prifoner is 
again brought to the bar, and the ver- 
diét repeated: after which fentence is | 
paffed on him, and an order, or war- 
rant, is made for his execution. See the 
articles FELONY, WARRANT, &c. 
The methods of trial, in our civil courts, 
are as follows: wiz. The declaration is 
firtt drawn for the plaintiff, and when 
the appearance of the defendant is en- 
tered, it has been ufual to deliver it with 
an imparlance to the defendant’s attor- 
ney; and the term following rule is to 
be given with the fecondary for the de- 
fendant to plead by fuch a day, or elfe 
the plaintiff is to have judgment: and 
the defendant having pleaded, a copy of 
the iflue is made by the plaintiff, and 
delivered to the defendant’s attorney, at 
the fame time giving him notice of the 
trial; in order to which the wenire fa- 
cias muft be taken out and returned by 
the fheriff; and likewife the Aabeas cor- 
pora, ox diftringas, to bring in the jury ; 
on which the record is made up, and the 
parties proceed to trial by their council 
and witneffes, and the jury give in their 
verdi&, @c. But in cafe the defendant 
negle&ts to plead, and fuffers it to go by 
default, on entering fuch a judgment, a 
writ of inquiry of damages is awarded 
returnable next terms notice of the exe- 
cution whereof the defendant's attorney 
is to have, and which being executed, 
and the damages inferted in a fchedule 
annexed to the writ, a rule is given 
thereon, and cofts are taxed by the pro- 
thonotary, @c, See the articles DEcLa- 
RATION, IMPARLANCE, &c. 


TRIANDRIA, in the linnean fyftem of 


botany, a clafs of plants, the third in 
order; comprehending all fuch plarts as 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with three 
ftamina, or male parts, in each; whence: 
the name. 
To this clafs belong the tamarind, va- 
lerian, faffron, gladiol, iris, Ge, See 
the article TamarinD, &c. 
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*RIANGLE, in geometry, a’ figure of 

three fides and three angles. 

Triangles are either plane or fpherical. 
A plane triangle is contained under 
three right lines ; and a fpherical one is 
a triangle contained under three arches 
of great circles of the fphere. See the 
article SPHERE. 

Triangles are denominated, from their 

angles, right, obtufe, andacute. Aright- 

angled triangle is that which has one 

right angle, as ABC, pl. CCLXXXIII. 

fig. 1. n° x. An obtufe-angled triangle 

is fuch as has one obtufe angle; as DEF’; 
ibid. n° 2. And an acute-angled triangle 
is that which has all its angles acute; as 
ghi, GHI, ibid. n° 3. and 4, See the 
article ANGLE. 

And here it may not be improper to 

explain other diftinétions of triangles, 

Any triangle that is not right-angled, is 

called oblique-angled, or amblygonial. 

An equilateral-triangle is that which has 

all its fides equal; as ghi, ibid. n° 3. 

An ifofceles-triangle is one that has only 

two fides equal; as GHI, ibid. n° 4. 

_ And a fcalenous-triangle is one that has 

no two fides equal; as DEF, ibid, 

> n°? 2. 

In every triangle the fines of the fides are 

proportional to the fines of the oppofite 

angles; alfo the fine of all the three an- 
gies is equal to two right ones; and the 
external angle, made by any fide pro- 
duced, is equal to. the fum of the two in- 

ternal and oppofite angles; thus [,eE D, 

(ibid. n° 2,) =LEFD+FDE, Tri- 

angles on the fame bafe, and having the 

fame height or place, between the fame 
parallels, are equal: alfo triangles on 
equal bafes, and between the fame pa- 
rallels, are equal. If a perpendicular be 

Jet fall upon the bafe of an oblique- 

angled triangle, the difference of the 

{quares of the fides is equal to the double- 

rectangle under the bafe, and the diftance 

of the perpendicular from the middle of 
the bafe. The fide of an equilateral-tri- 
angle, infcribed in a circle, is in power 
triple of the radius, ‘The fides of a tri- 
| angle are cut proportionably, by a line 
drawn parallel to its bafe. A whole tri- 
angle is to a triangle cut off by a right 
line drawn parallel to the bafe, as the 
reCtangle under the cut fides is to the 
rectangle of the two other fides. Ina 
right-angled triangle, a line drawn 
| from the right-angle at the top, perpen- 
dicular to the bypothenufe, divides the 
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tangle into two other fightangled tis 
angles, which are fimilar to the firft tris _ 


Te 


angle, and to one another.: In every 
right-angled triangle, the fquare of the 
hypothenufe is equal to the fum of the 
fquares of the other two fides ; that is, 
AC® ‘bid: 2? 1.) AB*+BE4. 
If any angle of atriangle be diffeéted, 


the biffeéting-line will divide the oppo- 


fite fide in the fame proportion as the 
legs of the angle are to one another, 
Every triangle is one half of a parallelo- 
gram of the fame bafe and height. 

The area of any triangle may be had by 
adding all the three fides together, and 


taking half the fum, and from that half 


fum fubtraéting each fide feverally, and 
multiplying that half fum and the re« 
mainder continually into one another, 
and extra¢ting the {quare root of the 
product, 

For the folving the feveral cafes of plane 
and fpherical triangles, fee the article 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

TRIANGULAR Compafes, are fuch as 
have three legs, or feet, whereby to take 
off any triangle at once; much ufed in 
the con{truétion of maps, globes, &c, 

TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of po- 


lygonal numbers, being the fums of 


arithmetical progreffions, the difference 
of whofe terms is 1. ; 
Thus of arithmetical progreffion, 123456, 
are formed triangular numbers 136105525. 
TRIANGULAR Canon, the tables of artifi- 
cial fines, tangents, fecants, @c. 
TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a fe&tor fur- 
nifhed with a loofe piece, whereby to 
make it an equilateral triangle. 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with 
the fun’s place, declin on, and other 
ufeful lines; and by the n-lp of a ftring 
and a plummet, and the div'fions gradu- 
ated on the loofe piece, it may be made 
to ferve for a quadrant. 
TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name 
given to two mutcles of the lips, which 
arife each from the lateral and under part 
of the lower jaw; from whence they 
afcend obliquely tothe angle of the or- 
bicularis. 
There is alfo a mufcle of the breaft 
called triangularis fterni, which rites 


from the lower and interior part of the ! 


fternum, and is inferted on each fide into 
the cartilages of the fourth, fifth, fixth, 
and feventh tree ribs: it is one of the 
conttri&or or depreffor mufcles of the 
break. 

One 
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One.of the dilatator mufcles of the ure- 
‘thra is” called triangularis from. its 
figure: it rites from the anterior part of 
the fphinéter of the anus, and is inferted 
into the pofterior and lower parts of the 
accelerators, or elfe into the bulb of the 
urethra, 

TRIARIL, in the roman militia, a kind 
of infantry armed with a pike, a fhield, 
a helmet, and a cuirafs; thus called be- 
caufe they made the third line of battle. 


“TRIAS Harmonica, or the harmonical 


TRIAD, in mufic, a compound of three 
radical founds, heard all together, two 
whereof area fifth and third above the 
other, which is a fundamental. 

TRIBE, tribus, in antiquity, a certain 
quantity or number of perfons, when a 
divifion is made of a city or people into 
quarters or diftricts. ' 

The tribes of antient Rome bore a great 
yefemblance to our wards, See the ar- 
ticle WARD. 

TRIBRACHYS, in antient poetry, a foot 
confifting of three fyllables, and thole all 
fhort ; as melius. 

TRIBULUS, CatTrop, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria-monogynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which confilts of 
five oblong, obtufe, and patent petals 
its fruit is of a roundifh figure and acu- 
Jeated, being compofed of five capfules, 
gibbous on one fide, and armed with 
three or four points on the other, angu- 
lated and convergent; and containing 
numerous feeds, turbinated and oblong. 

TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the feat 
of ajudge, calledin our courts bench. 
See the article BENCH. 

The word is latin, and takes its origin 
from the feat where the tribune of the 
roman people was placed to adminifter 
juftice, 

The name tribunal was alfo given to the 
place from whence the people of antient 
Rome were harangued. 

TRIBUNE, tribunus plebis, among the 

antient Romans, a magiftrate chofen out 
of the commons, to protect them againft 
the oppreflions of the great, and to de- 
fend the liberty of the people againit the 
attempts of the fenate and confuls. 
‘The-tribunes of the people were firtt 
eftablifhed in the year of Rome 259. 
“The firft defign of the creation was to 
fhelter the people from the cruelty of 
ufurers, and to engage them to quit the 
Aventine mount, whither they had re- 
tired in difpleafure. . 


& 
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Military Tripune, tribunus militum, o 


TRIBUNE was alfo an appellation give 


TRIBUTARY, tributarius, one who pay 


TRIBUTE, ¢ributum, a tax or impa 


TRICEPS, in anatomy, the abduéta 


ey 


TRICHERL, a genus of foffils, na 
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Their number, at firft, was but two; 
but the next year, under the confulate of 
fe. Pofthumus Aruncius and Caffius Vif- 
cellinus, there were three more added ; 
and this number of five was afterwards 
increafed, by L. Trebonius, to ten, The 
appellation, tribune, was given them, by 
reafon they were at firft chofen out of 
the tribunes of the army. 


militaris, an officer in the Roman army 
who commanded in chief over a body of 
forces, particularly the divifion of a le 
gion, much the fame with our colonef, 
or the french meftre de camp. 


to various other officers; as the tribun 
zrarii, tribunes of the treafury. Tris 
bune of the celeres, the officer who com 
manded them, ‘Tribuni fabricarum, thofe 
who had the direétion of the making © 
arms, Tribuni marinorum, tribuni no 
lanorum, tribuni voluptatum, mentioned 
in the Theodofian Code, as intendan 
of the public fhews, and other diverfions| 
The title of tribune, tribunus, was alf@ 
given to the chief of each tribe, 


tribute to another, in order to live 
peace with him, or fhare in his pra 


which one prince or ftate is obliged to pa 
to another as a token of dependence, 
in virtue of a treaty, and as a purcha 
of peace. 
The Romans made all the nations th 
fubdued pay them tribute, Maho 
laid it down as a fundamental of all h 
law, that all the world fhould pay hi 
tribute. In the ftates of the grand feignit 
chriftian children are taken by way § 
tribute. See the article AGEMOGLAN 
Tribute is fometimes alfo ufed for a pe 
fonal contribution, which princes Ig 
upon their fubjeéts, by way of pe 
money. 


mufcle of the thigh, having three heac 
and as many infertions: the firlt af 
fecond heads of this mufcle arife fre 
the os pubis, near the fynchondrofis; ¢ 
third, from the tubercle of the ifchiug 
and it is inferted into the whole {ping 
the os femoris, 
RICHECUS, or THRICHECHUS. .§ 
the article THRICHECHUS. 


rally and eflentially fimple, not infla 
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Amable nor foluble in water; being fibrofe 


bodies, not elaftic, and compofed of 
ftraight and contimuous flaments, See 
the article Fingaria, ; 
To this genus belongs th: gypfum ftri- 
atum of authors, with feveral other {pe- 
cies. See the article Gypsum. 
TRICHESTROUM, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of foffils, of the clafs 
of the felenite, but differng extremely 
in figure end ftruGture from the common 
kinds. See the article SerEniT A. 
The felenite of this genus are compofed 
of filaments {carce any where vifibly ar- 
ranged into plates or fcales, but difpoled 
in form of a radiated ftar, made of a 
number of disjun& ftrix. 
TRICHIASIS, in furgery, an inverfion 
of the eye-lids, whereby the eye lashes 
hurt the eyes, 
According to Heifter, this diforder is 
very difficultly remedied ; fince it is hardly 
poflible to remove it, fo as to prevent its 
returning, without extirpating the of- 
fending hairs ; and if thefe be cut off 
clofe, it will be to no purpofe, becaufe 
the rigid ftumps of the hairs wiil irritate 
the eye even worfe than the whole hairs 
did before. It is a very: nice operation 
alone that can make a cure; here the 
hairs muft be pulled up fingly by the roots, 
and the places of their infertion fingly 
cauterized with a hot broad pointed 
needJe ; but this the patient will feldom 
fubmit to, and the only remaining method 
then, is to fill up the finus’s out of which 
they were extracted with the lapis in- 
fernalis. But in this the greate(t care 
muft be taken, that no part of that ap- 
plication get into the eye, The eafieft 
method is the touching the cavities, out 
of which the hairs have been pulled up, 
with a pencil-brofh dipped in a mixture 
of fpirit of fal-armoniac and highly re&ti- 
fied {pirit of wine, by which means they 
will clofe up, and no. more hairs will 
grow from them. 
TRICHOSANTHES, in botany, a genus 
of the monoecia-fyngenefia clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which is monopetalous, di- 
vided into five fegments, and is ciliated ; 
the ftamina are three very fhort filaments : 
the fruit is an oblong apple, This genus 
comprehends the anguina of Micheli. 
TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-gymnofpermia clafs 
of plants, with a monopetalous ringent 
and falcated flower: the ftamina are 
four extremely long filaments; and 
Vor, IV, 


four roundifh feeds are contained in 
the cup. 

TRICUSPIDES vatvz, ee imstomy a’ 
name given to the mitral ‘Valves, placed 
at the juncture of the right auricle and 
ventricle of the heart. See Hearr, 

TRIDAX, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia fuperfiua clafs of 
plants, with a radiated flower, and the 
lefler hermaphrodité ones of the difc 
monoperalous, and funnel: fafhioned : the 
feeds are winged with down, and cons © 
tained in the cup. 

TRIDENT, trideas, an attribute of Neps 
tune, being a kind of fceptre which the 
painters and poets put into the hands of - 
that god, in form of a fpear, or fork, 
with three teeth; whence the word, | 

TRIDENT, among mathematicians, is ufed 
for a kind of parabola, by which Des 
Cartes conftru&ied equations of fix di+ 
menfions. ; 

TRIEDROSTYLA, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a genus of {pars, in form of 
trigonal columns, adhering by one end 
to fome folid body, and terminated at the 
other by atrigonal pyramid. See SPARs 
Of this genus there are four known {pe- 
ciess 3. A flender one, with a long, 
obtufe pyramid: this is one of the mott 
common of all the fpars, and is found in 
almoft all parts of the world, fometimes 
in fingle and large fpecimens, but more 
frequently in large congeries, coating 
over the fiffures of ftone, in form ef 
crufts. 2. One with fhort, but pointed 
pyramids, common on Mendip-hills, 
and found in fome other parts of Eng. 
land. 3. A thick one, with a longer 
pyramid, found in Northamptonhhire, 
and fome other parts of the kingdom, 
encrufting the fiffures of ftone. And, 
4. One with a very fhort column, and a 
long, obtufe pyramid: this is frequent 
in the mines of Germany, and not les 
fo in thofe of England, particularly in 
Derbyfhire. 

TRIEMIMERIS, a kind of cefura in 
Jatin verfe, wherein after the firlt foot of 
the verfe there remains an odd fyllable, 
which helps to make up the next foot. 

TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly 
to offices or employments which laft for 
three years, 

TRIENS, in antiquity, a copper money 
of the value of one third of an as, which 
on one fide bore a Janus’s head, and or 
the other a water-rat, 

This was the piece of money ufed to be 
18 U pot 
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put in the mouths of the deceafed to pay 
Charon his fare, for their paflage into 

_. another life. 

TRIENTALIS, in botany, a genus of 
the heptandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a ftellated monopetalous flower: its 
fruit isadry, globofe and unilocular ber- 

_ ty, containing a few angulated feeds. 
IERS, or Treves, the capital of the 
eleGtorate of Triers, in Germany, fitu- 
ated on the river Mofelle, fixty miles 
fouth df Cologns ealt long. 6® 10’, 

_. north lat. 49°55’. 

‘TRIEXAHZDRIA, in natural hiftory, 
the namé of a g-nus of perfect and pel- 


lucid, cryftalliform f{pars, confifting of ' 


thrice fix planes, being compofed of an 

hexangular column, terminated at each 

end by an-hexangular pyramid. Of this 
genus there are three known {pecies. 

1, Aclearone, with narrow and oblong 

pyramids: this is found in the moun- 

tains of Germany and in North- Wales ; 
but with us itis {mall and coarfe. 2. One 
with fhort pyramids, and along column : 
this is found in the mines at Goffelaer, 
in Saxony. And, 3. One with fhort 
pyramids, anda thick and fhort column, 

found with us in the lead-mines Of York- 

_ fhire. See the article Spar. 

TRIESTE, a port-town of Iftria, fituated 
on the gu!ph of Venice, fixty miles north- 
eaft of that city. 

TRIFOLIUM, TreFOiL, inbotany. See 

_ the article TREFOIL. 

TRIGA, in antiquity, denotes a kind of 
carr, Oc chariot, drawn by three horfes ; 
whence the name. 

TRIGAMY, a third marriage, or the 
ftate of a perfon who has been mavried 

_ three times, Sez: MarRIaGE, 

TRIGLA, ih ichthyology, a genus of 
filhes, of the order of the acanthopte- 
rigii, the characters of which, according 
to Artedi, are thefe: the branchioftege 
membrane contams feveral bones; the 
head is very declivious, from the eyes to 
the eed of the fnout, and is large, acu- 
leated, and as it were fquare; the head 
is the broadeft part of the fith; it thence 
grows gradually ‘narrower, till it ends in 
a very {mall tail: in many of the {pe- 
cies of this fifi, there are two or three 
articulated appendices grdwing under the 
pectoral fins: the eyes fland on the top 
‘of the head, and are covered with a fkin; 
there are two back fins, the firft of which 
ys prickly ; the pectoral fins in fome of 
the ‘[pectes are very large. 
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This gents comprehends the mullet, hi} 
rundo pifeis, tub-fih, gurnard, &@c. See 
the article MULLET, &c. ; 

TRIGLOCHIN, in botany, a genus of 
graffes, belonging to the hexandria-tri- 
gynia cla(s of plants, the flower of which| 
confifts of three oval, concave, and ob- 
tufe petals; and its fruit is an oblon 
capfule of an oval figure, with three 
cells, in each of which is a fingle oblon 

feed. 

TRIGLYPHS, in architeMure, a fort o 

ornaments repeated at equal intervals 
in the doric freeze, Sce the article 

Doric and FREEZE. 

Each triglyph confifts of two entire gut 

ters, or channels, cut to a right angle 
called glyphes, and feparated by thre 
interitices, called, by Vitruvius, femorag 
from each. other, as well as from two 
other half channels which are at the 
fides. : 

‘The ordinary proportion of triglyphs is 

to be a module broad, and one and 
half high, But this proportion, M. | 

Clerc obferves, fometimes occafions ill. 

proportioned intercolumnations in por 
ticos ; for which reafon he chufes to ac 
commodate the proportion of his triglyp 

_ to that of the intercolumns, 

TRIGON, 7p:y0v@, a triangle. See th 

article TRIAQGLE. 

In aftrology, trigon denotes the fam 
with trine. See the article TRINE. 

TRIGONELLA, in botany, “a genus a 

the diadelphia-decandria clafs of plant 
with a papilionaceous tetrapetalous flo 
er: the fruit is an oblong, oval pod, 

a compreffed figure, and containing 

veral roundifh feeds. 

TRIGONOMETRY, that part of geo 

metry, which teaches how to mealu 
the fides and angles of triangles. S$ 
the article TRIANGLE. 

Trigonometry is either plane or fpherica 

according as the triangles are plane 
fpherical; of each whereof we fhall tre 
in order. a4 

‘Plane TRIGONOMETRY, or that whic 

teaches the menfuration of plane tri 

angles, is commonly divided into re 
angular and oblique-angular. 

J. And firft of reAangular plane trig 

nometry ; if in any right-angled triang 

ABC (plate CCLXXXIII. fig. 2. n° i, 

the hypothenufe be made the radius, an 
with that a circle be de‘cribed on the on 
end, A, asacenter; then, it is plai 
that BC will be the fine of th 
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| BAC; and if with the fame diftance, the hypothenufe AC radius, the other 


and on the end Basa center, a circle be 
| defcribed it is plain that AC will be the 
fine of the angle ABC; therefore, in 
general, if the hypothenule of a right an- 
led triangle be made the radius, the two 
légs will be the fines of their oppofite 
angles. See Sine, Rapius, Ge. © 
Again, if in a right-angled triangle 
DEF (ibid, n° 2.) one of the legs, as 
F, be made the radius, and on the ex- 
tremity D (at one of the oblique angles, 
wiz, that which is formed by the hypo- 
thenufe and the leg made radius) as a 
center, acircle be defcribed; it is plain 
that the other leg, EF, will be the tan- 
gent of the angle at D, and the hypothe- 
nufe DE will be the fecant of the fame 
angle. The fame way, making the leg 
EF the radius, and on the center E de- 
{cribing a circle, the other leg DF will 
become the tangent of the angle at E, 
and the hypothenufe DE the fecant of 
the fame. See the articles TANGENT 
and SECANT. 
The, chord, fine, tangent, @c. of any 
arch, or angle, in one circle, ig propor- 
tionable ta the chord, fine, tangent, &c, 
of the fame arch in any other circle: 
from which, and what has been {aid 
above, the folutions of the feveral cafes 
of reftangular trigonometry naturally 
follow, Sce Cuorp, Arcu, &e, 
Since trigonometry confifts in determin- 
ing angles and fides from others given, 
there arifes various cafes; which being 
feven in rectangular-trigonometyy, are ag 
follow. - ; 
Cafe I. The angles, and one of the -gs, 
of a right-angled triangle be given, to 
find the other leg. 
Example. Io the triangle A BC (idid, 
n° 3.) right-angled at B, fuppofe the leg 
AB= 86 equal parts; as feet, yards, 
miles, &c, and the angle A = 33° 40/; 
required the cther leg BC, in the fame 
parts with AB. 
x, Geomettically : Draw AB 86, 
rom any line of equal parts; upon the 
oint B, -ere&t the perpendicular BC; 
and, laltly, from the point A, draw 
the line AC, making with A Ban angle 
of 43° 40’; and that line produced will 
meet B Cin C, and fo comttitute the tri- 
angle, The length of BC may be found 
by taking it in your compaffes, and ap- 
plying jt to the fame line of equal parts 
that’ A’ B was tiken from. 
2. By calculation; Fir, by making 


two legs will be the fines of their oppofite 
angles, viz. AB the fineof C, and CB 
the fine of A. Now fince the fine, tan- 
gent, &c. of any arch in one circle ig 
proportionable to the fine, tangent, &oy 
of the fame arch in any other circle, it 
is plain the fines of the angles A and C 
in the circle defcribed by the radius AC, 
muft be proportiona! to the fine of the 
fame arches or angles, in the circle, that 
the table of artificial fines, &¢. was cal- 
culated for ; fo the praportion for finds 
ing BC wiil be ete wae 
SC: AB;::S, A:BO 
i. @. Asthe fine of the angle C in the 
tables, is to the length of AB (or fine of 
Cin the circle whofe radius is A C) fo is 
the fine of the angle A in the tables, ta 
the Iength of BC (or fine of the fame 
amgle in the circle whole radips is AC.) 
Now the angle A being 33°, go‘, the 
angle C mutt be 56°, 20/; therefore look- 
ing in the table of artificial fines, &c. for 
the fines of the two angles, and in the 
table of logarithms for the logarithm of 
86 the given leg, we fhall find by pro- 
ceeding according to the foregoing pro- 
portion, that the required lex BC, ig 
57.283; and the operation will ftand ag 


foilows : 

“1.93450 AB 86 
9-74380 S,A 33°, 4% 
11.67830 
9-92027 S,CyG§?, 20% 


3.75803: Bitter sag 
Secondly, Making de radius, it ig 
plain BC, the leg required, will be the 
tangent of the given angle A, and fo the 
proportion for finding BC, when AB 
ig made the radius, will be: i a 

a ees 3, Gee 
7. e, a8 the radius in the tables, is to the 
tangent of the angle A in the fame, fo 
the length of BA, or radius in the 
fcheme, to the length of BC or tangent 
of Ain the fcheme; therefore looking in 
the tables for the parts given in the fare- 
going proportion, and proceeding with 
them according to that rule, we fhall 
find BC to be 57.28 as before, and jhe 
operation will be as follows : Sy gual 

9-82352 T, A 34% gol 

t93945°9 AB  36:+>" 

Ei.7 5802 


Rad. go0® 


30.995000 
_ 175802 BC 57-28 
18 2 ms Lally, 
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Laftly, by making BC, the leg required, 

the radius, it is plain that A B will be the 

tangent of C, and the proportion for find~ 

ing BC will be as follows : 
T,C:RK::;AB;:BC 

i. e. as the tangent of C 56°, 20 10.17648 


_jstoradius - - o? 10,00000 
fo is the length of AB 86 1.93450 
1.93450 

10.1 7648 

tothelengthof BC 57.28 1.75802 


Cafe lI. Theangles and one of the legs 
given, to find the hypothenufe. a 
Example: In the triangle ABC, (cbid. 
n° 4.) fuppofe AB 124, and the angle 
A 34°, 20’; ‘confequently the angle C 
55°, 40’, required the hypothenule AC, 
in the {me parts with A B. Scie 
z. Geometrically ; this cafe is eonftru&- 
ed after the fame manner with the for- 
‘ mer; and: the hypothenufe, A C, is 
found, by taking its length in your 
compaffes, and applying that to the fame 
‘line of equal parts from which AB was 
taken. ; 

2. By calculation: firtt, making AC 
the radius, we fhall have the following 
_ proportion for finding AC, viz. 
Owe: j AB. ..AG, 


f.e. asthe fineof C 55° 40’ 9.91686 

isto radius - - go? 10.00000 

fois AB - 124 2.09342 

to AC - - Ngo.2’< 2.17656 

Secondly, making AB the radius, we 

have this proportion, v2. . 
Ri; fee: AB;:AC, 


z.@ asthe radius 90? 30.0000 
to the fecant of A 34% 20’ §=10,08314 
fois AB - 124 2.09342 


to AC 150.2 2.17656 
This may alfo be done, without the help 
of the fecants; for fince R : fec. :: 
Co-S.:Rj therefore, the former pro- 
portion will become, 
Co-S,A:R:: AB: AC. 

7, €. as the co-fine of A 34°, 20’ 9.91686 
js to the radius ga? 


40,00000 
fois AB = = 124 2.09342 
toAC - - 150.2 2.17656 


‘Thirdly, Making BC the radius, we 

have the following proportion, viz. 
ABs SECC 3 Aves A O. 

7. e,as the tangent of C 55°, 40’ 10.165 58 


istofec.C °* = 55°, 40° 10.24872 
fois AB ~ 124 2.09342 
to AC - 


150.2 2.17656 
This likewife may be done without the 
help ofefecants 5 for fince T, ; Sec. 11S, 
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Fmt 
: Ry therefore the former analogy will 
be reduced to this, viz. 
§,C:R::AB:AC 
where no {ecants do appear, and it co- 
incides with that in the firft fuppofition 
of this cafe, fo we fhall not repeat the 
operation. 
Cafe IIf. The angles and hypothenufe 
given, to find either of the legs, 
Example : In the triangle AB C, (ibid. 
n° 4.) fuppofe the hypothenufe A C — 
146, and the angle A = 36°25’; con- 
fequently the angle C = 53° 355 ree | 
quired the leg A B. 
1. Geometrically: draw the line AB 
at pleafure, and make the angle BAC 
equal to 36°, 25’; then take A C equal 
to 146 from any line equal parts ; laftly, | 
from the point C, let fall the perpen- | 
dicular C B, on the line AB, | Sothe 
triangle is conftructed, and AB may 
be meafured from the line of equal parts. 
2. By calculation: firft, making AC 
the radius, we fhall have the following — 
proportion, viz. 
Rio; C::; ACs: AB, 


i.e. As radius go? I0.00800 | 
to the fine of C 53°35 9-90565 
fo is AC 146 2.16435 — 
to AB 


117.8 2.07000 
Secondly, making AB the radius, we 
have the following analogy, iz. 
Sec A: R:: AC: AB. 
i.e. As the fecant of A 36° 25’ 10,09435 
is to radius go° 


¥0,00000 | 
fois AC 146 2.16435 
to AB 117.§ 2.07000 


This may alfo be done without the help 
of fecants; for fince fec.: R::R: Co- 
S, the former proportion may be reduced - 
to this, viz. 
R:Co-S,A::AC:AB, 
which is the fame with the proportion in - 
the firft fuppofition, 
Thirdly, By fuppofing BC the radius, 
we have the following proportion, viz. 
Se. C: T,C::AC:AB, 
i. e. asthe fecantofC 53°, 35! 10.22647 
isto the tangentof C 53°, 35’ 10.13212 
fois AC - 146 2.16435 
to AB - 1175 2007000 
Cafe 1V. The two legs being given, to 
find the angles. 
Example : In the triangle ABC, (ibid, 
n° 5.) fuppofe AB 94 and BC 564, re- 
quired the angles A and C, 
x. Geometrically : draw AB equal ta 
94, from any line of equal parts, then 
trom the point B raile B C perpendicular 
1@ 


TRY 
to AB, and tike BIC, frem the former 
line oif equal parts equal 1 56; laftly, 
join tlhe points A and C wii the ftreight 
line AAC, fo the triangles conftructed, 
and tlhe angles may be mealuted by a line 
of chords. See the artichks SCALE and 
SECTOR. 

2. By calculation: firlt, fppofing AB 
the radius, we have this analogy, viz. 
AB:BC::R:T,A, 


i¢, as AB 94 1.97313 
isto BC 56 1.74819 
fo is the radius go? I0.00000 
tothe tangent of A 30°, 47’ 9.77506 


Secomdly, making BC the radius, we 
have this proportion, viz. 
BC;BA::R:;:T,C. 


i.e. as BC 56 1.74819 
is to AB 94 1.97313 
fo is the radius 0? 10.00009 
‘tothe tangentof C 59°13’ 10.22404 


Cafe V. The hypothenufe atid one of the 
thé legs piven, to find theangles. 
apple: In the triangle DEF, (ibid. 
n°6.) fuppofe the leg DE = 83, and 
the hypothenufe DF = 126; required 
the angles D and F, 
1. Gtometrically: draw the line DE= 
33, from any line of equal parts; and, 
or the point E, raife the perpendicular 
EF: then take the length of D F= 126, 
ffomn the fame line of equal parts; and 
fétting one foot of your cottipatfes in D, 
with the other crofs the perpendicular 
EF inE: Laftly, join D andF; and the 
triangle being thus conftruéted, the an- 
gles may be meffured by a line of chords, 
2. By calculation ; firft, making DF the 
radius, we fhall have this proportion, viz, 
mer PDE 2h: 5, F. 


i.@ as DF 126 2.10037 
isto DE 83 1.91908 
fo is radius 0° 1@.00000 
to the fine of F qaro 12’ 9.81871 


Secondly, by fuppofing DE the radius, ° 


we have the following analogy, vix. 
DE: DF:: R: Sec. D. 


?.¢.asDE 83 1.91908 
is to DF 126 2.30037 
fo is radius 0° 10,00000 


to the fcant of D 48°" 48! 10,18129 

This may be done without the help of fe- 

cants ; for fince R: fec. :: Co-S, : R, the 

foregoing analogy will become this, vz, 
DF:DE::R:(Co-S, D. 

which gives the fame anfwer, with that 

deduced from the firt {uppofition. 

Cafe VI. The two legs being given, to 

find the hypothenule. 

Example ; In the triangle AB D, (ibid, 
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n°? 7.) fappofe the les AB = 64, and » 
BD= 56: required the hypothenufe, 
1. Geometrically: the confru&ion of 
this cafe is performed the fame way as in 
the fourth cafe, and the length of the 
hypothenufe is found by taking it in 
your compaffes, and applying it to the 
fame line of equal parts, that the two 
Jegs were taken from. 
z. By calculation: this cafe being a com- 
pound of the fourth and fecond cafes, 
we mutt firft find the angles by the fourth, 
thus ; 

AB: DB::R:T, A, 
1.80618 


i.e, asthe leg AB 64 
is to the leg DB 56 1.74819 
fo is the radius 90 10.0000 


tothe tangentof A = gi 41’ g.gazcn 

Then by the fecond cafe we find ene hy- 

pothenufe required thus: ‘ 
SAR»: BOs AD 


i,é,asthefineofA 41°11! 9 81854 
is to the radius go? 10.00000 
foistheles BD = 66 1.74819 
to the hypoth. AD 8<,05 T.92985 


This cafe may alfo be folved after the 
following manner, wiz. 
From. twice the log, of the greater .. 
fide AB - -., © 9.61336 
fubtract the log, of the leffer 
fide BD 1.74819 
and there remains - 1.86417 
the logarithm of 73.153 to which add- 


ing the leffer fide BD, we fhall have 
189.15 whofe log, is - 


2, 11093 
to which add the log, of the 

leffer fide BD - - 1.74819 
and the fum will be 3-Ssgi% 
the half of which is 1.92956 


the logarithm of the bypothenate re- 
quired. See the article LoGariTum. 
Or it may be done by adding the fquare 
of the two fides together, and takin 
the logarithm of that fum, the half of 
which is the logarithm of the hypothe- 
nufe required; thus, in the prefent cafe, 
the {quare of AB (64) is 4096 

the {quare of B D (66) is 3136 

the fum cf thefe fquares is 7232 

the log. of which is 3.85926 

the half of which is 1.92963 = 

to the logarithm of $5.05, the length of 
the hypothenufe required, 

Cale VII. The hypothenufe’and one of 
the legs being given, to find the other leg, 
Example: in the triangle BG D, (ibid. 
n° 8.) fuppole thé leg BG = 87, -and 
the hypothenufe BD = 1423 required 
the leg DG, 


1* Geo- 


ee a ae 
g- Geometrically : the confruétion here 
xs the fame as in cafe V, the fame things 
being given; and the leg DG is found 
by raking its length in your compaffes, 
and applying that to the fame line of 
equal parts, the others were taken from. 
2. By calculation: the folution of this 
cafe depends upon the 1ft and cth, and 
firft we muft find the oblique angles by 
cafe sth thus: 

OB YB-G ss RK: §, D, 


2. e, as the hypoth. DB 142 2.15229 
is to the leg BG 87 1.93952 
foisradius — - 90°, 10.00000 


tothe fineofD - 37°, 47’ 9,78723 
Then by cafe r{t, we find the leg D G re- 
quired, thus: 

R:§B;:BD:DG, 


2. €. as radius 0° 10 00000 
istothe fineof B= §2°, 13’ 9.89781 
fo is the hypoth. DB 142 2.15229 
to the leg DG 112.2 2,05010 


The leg D G may alfo be found in the 
following manner, viz. 

To the log. of the fum of the 
hypothenule and given leg, ‘ 2.35984 
WIZ. 229 - a 

add the log. of their differ-— 

rence, Wiz. 55 1.74036 
and their fum is - = 4.10920 
the half of that is - - 2.05010 
the log. of 112.2 the leg required. 

Or it may be done by taking the fquare 
of the given leg from the fquare of the 
hypothenufe, and the fquare root of the 
remainder is the leg required: thus, in 
the prefent cafe. 
The fquare of the hypothenufe 

€142) 1s - - 20164 
The tquare of the leg BG (87) is 7569 
Their difference is - oe EOS 
Whole logarithm is - - 4.10020 
The half of which is - 2.05010 
which anfwers to the natural number 
142.2 the leg required. 

‘Thus have we gone through the feven 
cafes of right-angled plane-trigonometry ; 
from which we may obferve; 1. That 
to find a fide, when the angles are given, 
any fide may be made theradius. 2. To 
find an angle, one of the given fides 
mult of neceflity be made the radius. 

EI. We now proceed to oblique-angled 
plane-trigonometry, in which there are 
ix cafes ; but before we thew their folu- 
tion, it will be proper to premife the fol- 
lowing theorems, 

Pheocem 3. in afty triangle ABC (plate 
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sae: A Ae 
CCLXXXIV. fig. 1. n° 1.) the fides are 
proportional to the fines of the oppofite, 
angles: thus, in the triangle ABC, 
AB:BC::S, C:S, A, and AB: 
AC 328,078, Brae ACTER C:s 
S, BS, A. 
Demonftration ; let the triangle ABC 
be infcribed in a circle; then, it is plain 
(from the property of the circle) that 
the half of each fide isthe fine of its op- 
pofiteangle: butthe fines of thefe angles, 
in tabular parts, are proportiomal to the 
fines of the fame in any other meafure; 
therefore, in the triangle A BC, the 
fines of the angles will be as the halves 
of their oppofite fides; and fince the 
halves are as the wholes, it follows, that 
the fines of the angles are as their op- 
pofite fides; 7, 2.8, C:S, A:: AB: 
BC, &e. 

Theor. 2, In any plane triangle, as 
ABC (ibid. n° 2.) the fum of the fides, 
AB and BC, is to the difference of 
thefe fides, as the tangent of half the — 
fum of the angles BAC, ABC, at 
the bafe, is to the tangent of half the dif- — 
ference of thefe angles. 
Demon. Produce AB; and make BH 
equal to BC; join HC, and from B let 
fall the perpendicular BE ; through B 
draw BD parallel to AC, and make 
HF equal to C D, and join BF; alfo © 
take BI equal to BA, and‘draw IG 
parallel to BD or AC, 

Then it is plain that AH will be the 
fum, and HI the difference of the fides 
AB and BC; and fisce HB ig equal 
to BC, and BE perpendicular to HC, 
therefore H E is equaltoEC; and BD 
being parallel to A C and 1G, and AB 
equal to BI, therefore CD or HF is 
equal to GD, and confequently HG is 
equal to F D, and half HG is equal to 
half F DorED. Again, fince HB is 
equal to BC, and BE perpendicylar to 
HC, therefore the angle EB C is half 
the angle HBC; but the angle HBC 
is equal to the fum of the angles A and 
C, confequently the angle E B C is equal 
to half the fum of the angles A and C. 
Alfa fince HB is equal BC, and HF 
equal to C D, and the included angles 
BHF, BCD equal, it follows that 
the angle HBF is equal to the angle 
DBC, which is equal to BCA ; and fince 
HBD is equal to the angle A, and HBF 
equal to BCA, therefore F B D isthe 
difference, and EB D half the difference 
of the two angles A and RCA; fo 
making 


TR 
making E B the radius, it is plain EC 
is the tangent of half the fum, and ED 
‘the tangent of half the difference of the 
two angles at the bafe. Now IG being 
parallel to AC, the triangles HIG and 
HAC will be equiangular ; confequent- 
ly AH:1H::CH:GH; but the 
wholes are as their halves, therefore 

H:1H::3CH:4GHj and fince 
-£ CH is equalto EC, and} GH equal 
tot} F D—ED, therefore AH:1IH:: 
EC:ED. Now AH is the fum, and 
4H the difference of the fides; alfoE C 
is the tangent of half the fum, and ED 
the tangent of half the difference of the 
two angles at the bafe; confequently, in 
any triangle, as the fum of the fides is 
to their difference, fo is the tangent of 
half the fum of the angles at the bafe to 
‘the tangent of half their difference. 
Theorem 3. If to half the fum of two 
‘quantities be added half their difference, 
the fum will be the greater of them ; and 
if from half their fam be fubtraéted half 
their difference, the remainder will be the 
teaft of them. Suppofe the greater quan- 
tity to be x= 8, and the leffer x= 65 
‘then is their fum 14, and difference 2: 


; ae: 2 
wherefore, adding t+ 7 to-=1, we 
2 2 


get 8 the greateft of the two quantities: 


5 4. 2 
and, in the fame manner, oe 


a = 6, the leaft of the two quantities. 
ag 4- In any right-lined triangle, 
BD (ibid. n° 3.) the bafe AD is to 
the fum of the fides A B and B D; as the 
Gifference .of the fides is to the difference 
ef the fegments of the bafe made by the 
perpendicular BE, wiz. the difference 
between AE and ED, 
Demon. Produce DB till BG be equal 
to BA the leffer leg ; and on B as acen- 
eer with the diftance BA or BG, de- 
{cribe the circle AGHF, which will cut 
BD and AD in the points H and F; 
then it is plain GD isthe fum, and HD 
the difference of the fides; alfofince AE 
is equal to E F ; therefore F D is the dif- 
ference of the fegments of the bafe; but 
AD:GD::HD:FD; therefore the 
bafe is to the fum of the fides, &c. as 
was to be proved. 
Having eftablifhed ‘thefe prelimmary 
theorems, we fhall now proceed to the 
 folution of the fix cafes of oblique-angled 
plane trigonometry. 
Cafe 1. In any oblique-amgied plant tri- 
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angle, two fides and an angle oppolite to 
one of them being given, to find the an- 
gle oppofite to the other, 

Example; In the triangle ABC (ibid. 
n° 4.) fuppofe A B=156, BC— 84, and 
the angle C (oppofite to AB) = 56° 30'5 
required the angle A, oppofite toB C. 
1. Geometrically: Draw the line AC, 
and at any point of it, fuppofe C, make 
theangle C—56° 30’; then takeCB—8z, 
and with the Jength of 156 = AB taken 
in your compafles from the fame fcale of 
equal parts, fixing one point in B, with 
the other crofs AC in A. Laft'y, join 
A and B; fo the triangle is cenftruéted, 
and the required angle A may be mea- 
fured by a line of chords. 

2. By calculation: We have, by theor. 
r. the following proportion for finding 
the angle A, viz. 
AB:BC:;:58,C7S, A. 


#.%,as AB - -.156 - © 2.19312 
ToBC - = - 84 + =| 1.92428 
SoisS,C - ~ 56930’ - 9.9215" 
ToS,A: ~)-. 26% 41" = 965azy7 


Cafe 11, The angles, and a fide oppolite 
to one of them, being ‘given, to find a 
fide oppofite to another. 
Example; In the triangle HBG (did, 
n° ¢.) fuppofe the angle H 46° 15’, and 
the angle B 54° 22’, confequently the 
angle G 79° 23’, and the leg HB 125, 
required HG, 
Geometrically: Draw HB 125, from 
any line of equal parts, and make the 
angle H 46° 15’, and B 54° 22’, then” 
prodice the lines HG and BG till they 
meet one another in the point G; fo the 
triangle is conftructed, and H G is mea- 
fured by taking its length in your com- 
paffes, and applying it to the fame line 
of equal parts that H B was taken from, 
2. By calculation; By the firlt of the 
preceding theorems, we have this analo~ 
gy for finding HG, wiz. 
S,G:HB::S,B:HG. 
i.e. AsthefineofG 79° 23' 9.99250 
istothelegHB - 125 - 2.09692 
fois the fineof B - 54°22! = 9.90996 
tothelee HG - 103-4 + 2.01437 
Cafe [1I. Two fides and an angle oppo- 
fite to one of them given, to’find the third 
fide. 
Example: In the triangle K L M (ibid. 
n° 6.) fuppofe the fide CL 126 equal 
parts, and K M 130 of thefe parts, and 
the angle L (oppofite to K M) 63° 20%, 
required the fide ML, 
x. Geometfically: "The conftrudtion of 
. this 


ikl 


. this tafe is the (me with that in Cafe I, 
(there being the fame things given in 
both) and the les M L may be meafured 
by applying it to the fame line of equal 
pacts that the other two were taken from. 
2. By calculation; The folution of this 
cafe depends upon the two preceding 
ones ; and, firft, we muft find the other 
two angles by Cafe I. thus; 
MK :S,0::KL:5,M, 
i.e. Asthefide MK 330 * 2.11394 


‘To the fine of L 63° 20’ 9.95116 
So is the fide K L 126 2.10037 
‘To-the fine of M 60° 1’ _-9.93759 


‘Then by Cafe II. we have the required 
leg ML, thus: 
y Ls S.K:: MEK: ML. 


z.¢. AsthefineofL 63° 20’ 9.95136 
To the fineof K = 53° 39’ 9.90602 
SoisMK - - + 130 3.15394 
ToML - - - 317.2 2.06850 


Cafe IV. Two fides and the contain- 
ed angle being given, to find the other 
two anales, 

Example: In the triangle AC D (iid, 
n° 7.) fuppofe AC = 103, AD= 126, 
and the angle A=54° 30’; required the 

angles C and D. 

3. Geometrically : Draw AD = 126, 
and make the angle A= 54° 30’; then 
fet off 103 equal parts from A toC: 
laftly, join CC and D; and fo the.triangle 
is conftruéted, and the angles C and D 
may, be meafured by a line of chords. 

2, By calculation: The folution of this 
cafe depends upon the fecond and third 
of the preceding theorems; and firft we 
amuft find the fum and difference of the 
fides, and half the fam of the unknown 
angles, thus: 

ThelegADis - - + + 1326 
TheJeg ACis + - ~- - - 103 


‘Their fumis - - - - - 229 


Aind their difference is - - = 23 
The fum of the three angles} 

A, DandCis + - 

The angle Ais - - - 


54° 30 
So the fum of the angles F 
and Dwillbe - = - 
And half their fum if - + 62° 
Then by theor. 2. we have the fallow 
proportion, viz, 


180° 


As the fum of the fides A mh M 8 
and AC= 229 - 135994 
To their-difference - 23 - 3.36173 


So is the tangent ae 
half the fum of the un- 4 62° 45° 10,28816 
known angles C and D 
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125°, 30" 


- Then by Cafe II. we have the following 


Ther -I 


To tang. of half their ee ad 
Sp abl te ri" 2! g.agoc% 
Now having half the fum and half the dif- 
ference of the two unknown angles Cand 
D, we find the quantity of each of them 
by thearem 3. thus: 

To half the fam of the are 62° 
glesC and D, wiz. - atiae! 
Add half their difference, wiz. 11° 02! 


And the fum is the greater ang. C 73° 47’ 


Again, from half their fum, viz. 62° 45° 
Take half their difference, vix. 11° 02! 


And there will remain the? — 
lefferangleD - - - 


N. B. The greater angle is always that 
fubtended by the greater fide: thus, in| 
the prefent cafe, the greater angle C, is| 
fubtended by the greater fide AD; and 
the leffer angle D, is fubtended by the| 
leffer fide AC. 

Cafe V. Two fides and the contained 
angle being given, to find the third fide, 
Example. In the triangle B.C D (ibid,| 
n° 8.) fuppofe BC — 154 BD= 133;| 
and the angle B= 56° 03"; required 7 
fide C D, 
s. Geometrically : The conftru&ion of 
this cafe is the fame with that of the Jats 
and the length of DC is found by taking 
its length i in your compaffes, and apply- 
ing it to the fame line of equal parts that 
the two legs were taken from. ‘ 
2. By calculation; The folution of thi 
cafe depends upon the fecond and fourth § 
and firft we muit find-the angles by the 
Jaft'cafe 5 thus: 

As the fum of the fides rd D 
and BC 287. - - 

Isto their difference21  - 
So is the tangent of 
half the fum of the @61° 58’ 10.2737% 
angles D and C 

To the tangent of ney, their 
difference ACE i 9-13 808 
So by theorem 3, we - have the angles D 
and C thus : 
To half the fum of the WE 61° 53 


= 51° 43° 


b 2.45788 
1.32222 


D and C - 
Add half their ithevence - ehh 50 
And the fum is the greater angle D 69° 69° 48 
Alfo, fromhalfthe fum - 61° 58 
‘Take half the difference e 47° 50 


And there remains the sii 2 of 
angle C - - a 


analogy for finding DC the leg required, 


Clie 
sc 
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: 87°C TBD:;:58, B:,DC. 
#.¢. Asthefine of C 54°08’ 9.90869 


Pere Mae hog fe vias "9.14386 
So is the fine of B 56203’ 9.91883 
ToDC 2 - 136.2 . 2613399 


Cafe VI. Three fides beiag given, to 
find the angles. 

Example : In the triangle ABC (ibid. 
n° g.) fuppofe A B = 156, AC=185.7, 
and BC = 84; required the angles A, 
B, and C, 

rt. Geometrically : Make AC = 185.7 
from any line of equal parts; and from 
the fame line taking 156 = AB in your 
compaffes, fix one foot of them in A, 
and with another fweep an arch; then 
take 84 = BC in your compaffes, and 
fixing one foot in C, with the other {weep 
an arch, which wil! crofs the former in 
B; laftly, join the points Band A, and 
B and Cj; fo the triangle will be con- 
ftruéted, ard the angles may be meafur- 
ed by a line of chords, 

2. By calculation ; Let fall the perpen- 
dicular, BD, from the vertex B, upon 
the bafe AC; which will divide the bafe 
into two fegments AD and DC, the 
Jengths whereof may be found by theor. 
4. thus: 

AsthebafeAC -. 185.7 - 2.26893 
To the fum of the fides AB 


and BC 240 - - 2.38031 
6o is the diff. of the fides 72 1.85733 
To the difference of the feg- 

ments of the bale 93 i ey wath 


And having the fum of the fegments, 
wiz. the whole bafe, and their difference, 
we find the fegments themfelves, by 
theovem 3. thus: 

To half the fum of the fegments - 92.8 
And half their difference - - 465 


Avod the fum is the greater feg-AD 139.3 
Alfo from half the {um of the feg. 92.8 
Take half, their difference 46.5 


The remainder is the leffer feg. DC 46.3 
Now the triangle A BC is divided, by 
the perpendicular DB, into two right- 
angled triangles, ADB, and DBC; in 
the firft of which are given the hypothe- 
nufe AB = r156, and the bale AD — 
139-3, to find the oblique angles, for 
which we have (by Cafe V, of reétangu- 
lar trigonometry) the following analo- 
logy, viz. 


AsAB - - 356 4.19312 
ToAD = = = 139-3 214395 
So isthe radius - 90° 10,00000 


To the co-fine of the 
angle A + «6 
Von. IV. 


i 
§ 26° 40" 9.95083 
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Alfo the angle C is found by the fame 


cafe, thus: - 


AsBC - - 84 2 3.92428 
ToCD - = 46.3 - 1.66558 
So is the radius go® = 1990000 


Totheco-fine of C 56°30’ 9 74130 
Having found the two angles A and'C, 
we have the third, B, by taking the fum 
of the other two from 180, thus: 

The fum of all the three angles is 130? 
The fum of A and C is 5. 182? to! 
The angle B is - - 96° 50’ 
All the proportions ufed for the folutions 
of the feveral cafes in plain trigonome- 
try, may be performed by the feale and 
compafs. On the fcale there are feveral 
logarithmic lines, viz. one of numbers, 
another of fines, and one of tangents, @c. 
See the article SCALE, 

And the way of working a proportion 
by thefe is this, viz, extend your com~ 
pafles from the firft term of your pro- 
portion, found on the feale, to the fecond, 
and with that extent, fixing one foot in 
the third term, the other will reach the 
fourth term required, 


Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is the art 


whereby, from three given parts of a 
fpherical triangle, we difcover the ret 5 
and, like plane trigonometry, is either 
right-angled, or oblique-angled. But 
before we give the analogies for the folu- 
tion of the feveral cafes in either, it will be 
proper to premife the following theorems, 
Theorem x. In all right-angled spheri- 
cal triangles, the fine of the hypothe- 
nofe: radius :: fine of a leg ; fine of its 
oppofite angle. And the fine of a legs 
radius :; tangent of the other leg: tan- 
gent of its oppofite angie., es 
Demonftration : Let ED AFG (plate 
CCLXXXIV. fig. 2. n° 1.) reprefent 
the eighth part of a fpbere, where the 
quadrantal planes ED FG, EDBC, are 
both perpendicular to the quadrantal 
plane AD FB; and the quadrantal plave 
ADGC is perpendicular to the plane 
E DEG; and the fpherical triangle 
AB Cis right-angled at B, were CA 
is the hypothenufe, and BA, BC, are 
the legs. 
To the arches GF, CB, draw the tangents 
HF. OB, sand the fines GM, CJ, on 
the radii DF, DB; alc draw BL the 
fine of the erch A B, and C K the fine of 
AC; andther join IK and OL. Now 
HF, OB, GM, Cl, are all perpencicu- 
lar to the plane ADFB. And HD, 
GK, OL, lie all in the fame plane 
ADGC. Allo FD, IK, BL, lie all 
a8 X in 


gee See 


in the fame plane ADGC. Therefore, 
the right-angled triangles HF D, CLIK, 
ODL, having the equal angies HDF, 
CKI, OLB, are fimilar,. AndCK: 
DG::CI:GM;;thatis, as the fine of 
the hypothenufe : rad.:: fine of a leg: 
fine of its oppofite angle. For GM is 
the fine of the arc GF, which meafures 
the angle CAB. Alfo, LB; DF:; 
BO: FH; that is, asthe fine of a leg; 
vad, :: tang. of the other leg; tang. of 
its oppofite angle. Q. E. D. 

Hence it follows, that the fines of the 
angles of any oblique fpherical triangle 
ACD (ibid. n®@ 2.) are to one another, 
directly, as the fines of the oppofite fides, 
Hence it alfo follows, that, in right- 
angled {pherical triangles, having the 
fame perpendicular, the fines of the bafes 
will be to each other, inverfely, as the 
tangents of the angles at the bafes, 
Theorem 2. In any right-angled fphe- 
rical triangle ABC (ibid. n° 3.) it will 
be, as radius is to the co-fine of one leg, 
fo is the co-fine of the other leg to the co- 
fine of the hypothenule. 

Hence, if two right-angled (pherical tri- 
angles A BC, CB D (ibid. n° z.) have 
the fame perpendicular B C, the co-fines 
of their hypothenufes will be to each 
other, dire€tly, as the co-fines of their 
bales. 

Theorem 3. In any fpherical triangle it 
will be, as radius is to the fine of either 
angle, fo is the co-fine of the adjacent leg 
to the co-fine of the oppofite angle, 
Hence, in right-angled {pherical tran- 
gles, having the fame perpendicular, the 
co-fines of the angles at the bafe will be 
to each other, direcily, as the fines of the 
vertical angles. 

Theorem 4. In any right angled fphe- 
tical triangle it will be, as radius is to 
the co-fine of the hypothenufe, fo is the 
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tangent of either angle to the co-tange 
of the other angle. 

As the fum of the fines of two unequa 
arches is to their difference, fo is th 
tangent of half the fum of thofe arche 
tothe tangent of half their difference 
and, as the fum of the co-fines is to thei 
difference, fo is the co-tangent of hal 
the fum of the arches to the tangent o 
half the difference of the fame arches. 
Theorem 5. In any fpherical triangl 
ABC (ibid. n° 4, and 5,) it will be, a 
the co-tangent of half the {um of the tw 
fides is to the tangent of half their differ 
ence, fo is the co-tangent of half the bafe 
to the tangent of the diflance (DE) 0 
the perpendicular from the middie of th 
bafe. 

Since the laft proportion, by permutas 


. AC+BC | 

tion, becomes co-tang. ——~- > COs 
AC—-BC 

tang, AE:: tang. : tang 


DE, and as the tangents of any tw 

arches are, inverfely, as their-co-tangents; 

it follows, therefore, that tang. AE; 
AC+BC AC—BC 


tang. 


2: tang. 


tang. DE; or, that the tangent of hal 
the bale is to the tangent of half the fu 
of the fides, as the tangent of half th 
difference of the fides to the tangent of 
the diftance of the perpendicular from th 
middle of the bafe. 
Theorem 6. In any fpherical triang] 
ABC (ibid. »° 4.) it will be, as the cos 
tangent of half the fum of the angles al 
the bafe, is to the tangent of half thei 
difference, fo is the tangent of half th 
vertical angle to the tangent of the angl 
which the perpendicular CD make: 
with the line CF bifeéting the vertica 
angle, 


% 


Th 
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The Solution of the Cafes of sight-angled fpherieal Triangles, (ibid. n° a 


Sought | Solution 


The hyp. AC and 

one angle A 

~The hyp. AC and 
one angle A 

‘The hyp. AC and | The other angie 
one ancle A Cc 

The hyp. AC and 

one leg AB 


‘Tne hyp. AC and |The oppotite an 
one les AB gle C 


The oppofite legJ/As radius; fine hyp. AC: :bne As 
BC ine BC (by the former part of theor. 1.) 
The adjacent leg|As radius: co-line of A ;: tang. AC; 
B rang. A B (by the latter part of theo. 1.) 
As radius: co-fine ot AC :: tang. A; 
co-tang. C (by theorem 4.) 
The other leg |Asco-ine AB: radius::co-line AC; 
BC co-fine BC (by theorem 2.) 
As tne AC: radius; : fine A$ : fine 
C (by the former part of theorem 1.) 


6 | Lhe hyp. AC ana | he adjacent an-|As tang. AC; tang. AB: : radius; 
one leg AB gle A co-fine A (by theorem 1.) 
One leg AB and the] The other leg |As radius ; fine AB; : tangent A 3 tan- 


adjacent angle A BC 
One leg A B and the/The oppolite an- 
adjacent angle A gle C 
One leg AB and ol The hyp, 

adjacent angle A PL 


—$——<—$<—— oa 
One leg BC and the} The otier leg 


gent BC (by theorem 4.) 


As radius : fine A :: co-fine of A Be 
co-fine of C (hy theorem 3.) 


As co-tine of A; radius: :tang. AB: 
tang. AC (bv theorem r.) 


As tang. A:tang, BC; : radius; fine 


oppofite angle A AB AB (by theorem 4.) 
One leg BC and the The adjacent an-|As co-fine B C: radius :; co-fine of As 
“ oppofite angle A gle C fin. C (by theorem 3.)- 


eT te ean 6h TA OER ao ee Ce) een et 
One lee BC and the] The one As fin, A; fin. BC: : radius: fin, AC 
oppofite angle A (by theorem 1.) 


oth legs a -— As radius: co-fine A B:: co-fne BC: 
13 | ABand BC igre co-fine A.C (by theorem 2.) 
Both legs An angle jup- ;Ashne AB: radius:; he BC; tang, 
std | ABand BC pofe A lA. (by theorem 4.) 
Both angles A leg, tuppote | cs tire A: co-fine C :; radius: co-iine 
#5 | AandC AB A B (by theorem 3.) _ 
P Both angles The hyp. As tang. A; co-tang. C: : radius 2 co 
F A and C AC fine A C (by theorem 4 ) 


Note, The roth, rith, and 12th cafes are ambiguous; fince it cannot be determined 
by the data, whether AB, C, and AC, be greater or le(s than go degrees each, 


The Solution of the Cafes of oblique fpher'cal Triangles, (ibid. n° 4 and 5.) 
ee MGR BEax ARDRAIREI Oe POP MEM, 15: EEN nT ane amin mea meaner RGN i Tag iTi? ih TT | TERR a ale 
Given | Sought | Solution 


ea ra TT TL ft a ote Cen 
Two fides AC, BC,]The angie B op-{As fine B Ct fine? Ae same ean alee 
and an angle A oppo-j pofite tothe fine B (by theor, 1. ) Note, this cafe 
1 jiite to one of them. other is ambiguous when B C is lefs than 
AC; fince it cannot be determined from, 
the data whather Rbensute-oz-ohrula, 
(Upon AB procuced (if ueed be) let fall 
the perpendicular C D : then (by theor, 
4.) rad. : co-fine AC:: tang. A: coe 
tang. ACD; but (by theor. 1.) as 
tang. BC: tang, AC::co-fineACD: 
co-fine BCD! Whence ACB=ACD 


+ BCD is known. 


ean ts ea 
T'wo fides AC, BC,| The suciudea 
and an angle Aoppo-| angle AC B 
fite to one of thein, 


yh TieoSe lea. TRI 


= | Given | Sought | Solution 

om 
Two hdes AC, BC,| Lhe other tide |Asrad.: co-tine Az; tang. AC: tang. 
and an angle oppofite AB AD (by theor. 1.) and (by theor. 2,) 
to one of them as co-fin. AC: co-fin. BC: : co-fin. 


AD: co-fin. BD. Note, this and the 
laft cafe are both ambiguous when the 
firft is fo. 
Asrad. : co-lin, Az: tang. AC : tan. 
AD (by theor. 1.) whence BD is 
alfo known: then (by theor, 2.) as 
co-ine AD : co-fine BD: : co-fine 
AC :co-fine B C. 
Asrad. : co-line A: ; tang. AC: tan. 
AD (by theorem 1.) whence BD is 
known : then (by theor. 4.) is fine BD: 
fine AD: : tan, A; tan. B 

H angles A, ACB,| The other angle[As rad. : co-fine A C:; tang. A : co. 
6 


~~ | Two hides AC, AB,| The other fide 
and the included BC 
4 angle A. 


Y 


~ | Two tides A C,’A 8,| Either of toe other 
and the included angles, fup- 
angle A pole B 


and the fide AC B tang. ACD (by theor. 4.) whence 
betwixt them ° BC Disalfo known: then (by theor. 
3.) asfine ACD: fine BCD: : co. 

fine A : co-fine B. 


Cwoangis A, ACS,|Either cf the other] Asrad, : co-fine ACs: tang. A : co- 
7 


and the fide AC jfides, fuppofe B Cjtang. A C D (by theo. 4.) whence BC D 
betwixt them isalfoknown: then, as co-fine BCD: 
co-fine AC D:: tang. AC; tang. B C 
(by theor. 1.) 
[he fide BC op-JAs fine B;: fine A C:; fine A: fine 
pofite the other |B C (by theorem 1.) 


‘Twoangles A, K, and 
a fide A C oppofite 
to one of them 
[wo angles A, b, 
ind a fide A C oppo 
fite to one of them 


8 


The bde AB 


As rad. :co-fine A: : tang, AC: tan. 
betwixt them 


AD (by theor. x.) and as : tang. B; 
tang. As: fine AD: fine BD (by 
theor, 4.) whence A B is alfo known, 
Asrad,: co-line AC : : tang. A ; co- 
tang. ACD (by theor. 4.) and as co- 
fine A: co-fine B:: fine AC D:fine 
BCD (by theor. 3.) whence ACB 


is allo known, 


Two angies A, B, 
[an a fide AC oppo 
ro fite to one of them 


Nig other angle 


ACB 


Allthe three hdes AB,| Anangle, tup- 
AC, and BC pole A As tang. 4 AB: tang. 


AC—BC 


AC+BC 
2 


tang, 


: tang. DE, the dif- 


tance of the perpendicular from the 
middle of the bafe (by theor. 6.) 
whence A D is known: then, as tang, 
AC:tang. AD; ; rad. ; co-fine A (by 
theorem 1.) 


ee aaeaiceeel 


ABC+A ABC—A 
As co-tan, —————-;; tan. —_—-— 
2 ced 


All the three angles 


A fide, fuppofe 
A, B, and ACB AC 


: 2 tang. 


: tang. of the angle in- 
2 


‘uded by the perpendicular and a line 
bifeéting the vertical angles ; whence 
AC Dis alfo known: then (by theor. 
5) tang. A: co-tang. ACD:: rad. 
co-fine AC, 


SSA lr Vast sernedtn Nets A TL TY 
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Note, in letting fall your perpendicular, 
jet it always be from the end of a given 
_ fide, and oppofite to a given angle. 


billions, See NUMERATION. 
RILLO, in mufic, the fame with cadence. 
See the article CADENCE, 
RIM of a rif, her beft pofture, proportion 
of ballaft, and hanging of her matts, &c, 
for failing. To find the trim of a thip, 
is to find the beft way of making her fail 
{wiftly, or how the will fail bet. This 
is doneby eafing of her mafts and fhrouds; 
. fome fhips failing much better when they 
are flack, than. when they are taut or faft : 
_ but this depends much upon experience 
and judgment, and the feveral trials and 
obfervations which the commander and 
other officers may make aboard, 
TRIMACRUS, or TrimaceR, a foot, in 
antient poetry, the fame with the mo- 
loffus. See MoLossus and Foor. 
RIMMERS, im architefture, pieces of 
timber framed at right-angles to the 
joints, againft the ways for chimneys, 
and well-holes for ftairs. 
IRINE, in aftrology, the afpeé or fitua- 
tion of one flar with regard to another, 
when they are diftant 120 degrees: it is 
noted with this charaéter A. 
RING, a market-town of Hertfordfhire, 
twenty-four miles weft of Hertford. 
RINGA, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds belonging to the order of the {colo- 
paces, the characters of which are thefe : 
the beak is of a cylindric figure, obtufe 
at the extremity, and in length about 
equal to the toes : the feet have each four 
toes, and they are connected. 
To this genus belongs the ruff, the cin- 
clus, the lapwing, the godwit, the tolk, 
grey plover, Gc, See the articles RuFr, 
CiNcLuUS, &c. 
RINGLE, in archite€ture, a name com- 
mon to feveral little {quare members or 
ornaments, as reglets, liftels, and plat- 
bands, 
RINGLE is more particularly ufed fora 
jittle member fixed exaétly over every 
triglyph, under the plat-band of the 
arckitcave, from whence the guttz or 
pendant drops hang down, 
RINIDAD, or TrRINITY-ISLAND, is 
fituated in the Atlantic o American 
ocean, between 60° and 62° of weft 
longitude, and between g° and 11° of 
north latitude; it is about minety miles 
long, and fixty broad. 
RINIDAD, a port- town of Mexico, in 
America, fiiuated in the province of 
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Guatimala, an hundred and twenty miles 


fouth-eaft of the city of Guatimala; weft. 
Jong. 94°, north lat. 13°, 


RILLION, in arithmetic, a billion of TRINITARIANS, thofe who are ortho- 


. dox and believe in the trinity : thofe who 
do not believe therein, being called anti- 
trinitarians, 

Trinitarians alfo denote an erder of re- 
ligious inftituted at Rome in the year 
xr98, under the pontificate of Innecent 
III. the founders whereof were John de 
Matha, and Felix de Valois. His holi- 
nefs gave them permiffion to eflablifh this 
order for the deliverance of captives, who 
groaned under the tyranny of the infi- 
dels: he gavethem, asa habit, a white 
gown ornamented with a red and blue 
crofs. After the death of the two foun- 
ders, pope Honorius III. continued the 
order, and their rule was approved by 
his fucceffor Clement IV. in 1267. At 
firft they were not permitted to eat flefh, 
and, when they travelled, were to ride 
caly upon affes. But their rule was cor- 
refted and mitigated by the bithop of 
Paris, and the abbots of St. Vi@or and 
St. Genevieve, who allowed them to eat 
ary kind of food, and to ufe horfes. 
This order poffeffes about two hundred 
and fifty convents in thirteen different 
provinces ; fix of which are in France; 
namely, France, Normandy, Picardy, 
Champaine, Languedoc, and Provence 5 
three in Spain, viz. New Caftile, Old 
Caftile, and Arragon; one is in Italy, 
and one in Portugal. There was for- 
merly the province of England, where 
this order had forty-three houfes; that 
of Scotland, where it had nine ; and that 
of Ireland, where it had fifty-two; be- 
fides a great number of monafteries in 
Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
countries. The convent of Cerfroy in 
France is head of the order. 
There are alfo nuns of the trinitarian 
order eftablifhed in Spain, by John de 
Matha himfelf, who built them a con- 
vent in 1201, underthe direétion of the 
infanta Conftantia, daughter of Peter If, 
king of Arragon, who was the firlt re- 
ligious, and the firft fuperior of that or 
der. And, in 1612, Frances de Romero, 
daughter of Julian de Romero, lieute- 
nant-genera! of the {panifh army, founded 
a convent of barefvoted trinitarian-nuns 
at Madrid, 
TRINITY, ¢rizitas, in theology, the in- 
effable myftery cof three perfons -in one 
God; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. See 
the aricle Gop, Ge, 
The 


TRI 
The do&rine of the trinity, as pro- 
feffed in the chriftian church, is as fol- 
lows: that there is but one God in three 
diftingt perfons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Gholt; perfor fignifying the fame as 


effence, with a particular manner of fub- © 


fittance, which the Greek fathers call hy- 
poftafis, taking it for the incommuni- 
cable property that makes aperfon. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Gholt are be- 
lieved to be three diftin& perfons in the 
divine nature, becaufe the fcriptures, in 
Speaking of thefe three, diftinguifth them 
from one another, as we ufe in common 
{peech to diftinguifh three feveral per- 
fons. There are many inftances to this 
purpofe ; particularly the form of admi- 
niftring the facrament of baptifm, which 
runs inthe name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoft: and that folemn 
benediétion, with which St, Paul con- 
cludes his fecond epiftle to the Corin- 
thians : * The grace of our Lord Jefus 
*¢ Chrift, @&c.”’ and the three witneffes 
in heaven, mentioned by St. John, Each 
of thefe three perfons are affirmed to be 
God, becaufe the names, properties, and 
operations of God are, in the holy {crip- 
ture, attributed to each of them. 
The divinity of the Father is undifputed, 
‘That of the Son is proved from the fol- 
lowing texts, among many others. St, 
John fays, ‘* ‘The Word was God ;” 
St. Paul, ** That God was manifefted 
in the flefh; that Chrift is over all, 
God bleffed for ever.” Eternity is at- 
tributed to the Son ; ‘* the Son hath life 
in himfelf :” perfection of knowledge: 
*© as the Father knoweth me, fo know I 
the Father.” And we are commanded, 
. €© To honour the Son, as we honour the 
Father.” The divinity of the Holy 
Ghott refts upon the following proots, 
among others: Lying to the Holy 
Ghoft, is called ‘* lying to God :”” be- 
eaufe Chriftians are the temples of the 
Holy Ghoft, they are faid to be the 
*< temples of God.” ‘* His teaching 
all things; his guiding into all truth; 
his telling things to come; his feaich- 
ing all things, even the deep things 
of God, &c.” are adduced as plain 
charaéters of his divinity, Befides, he 
is joined with God the Father, as an ob- 
ject of faith and worfhip, in baptilm, 
and the apoftolical benediétion. Many 
of the heathens feem to have hada no- 
tion of the trinity in the Godhead ; Plato 
and his followers fpeak of it in fuch 
terms, that the primitive fathers have 
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be feen under their refpeétive articles, See 


TRINITY-SUNDAY, a feftival of the chri4 


TRINITY-HOUSE, a kind of college a 


Fraternity of the Trinity, a religious fo 


TRINOMIAL, or TrINOM1IAL ROO 


TRINQUIMALE, a 


TR} 

been accufed of borrowing the doétrin 
itfelf from the platonic fchool. This 
point is treated at large in Cudworth’s 
Intellectual Syftem. 
The feveral anti-trinitarian herefies may 


ARIANS, SABELLIANS, SOCINIANS,@&c, 


ftian church, obferved on the Sunday 
next after Whitfunday, in honour of the 
holy and undivided trinity. The obfer 
vation of this feftival was firft enjoined i 
the council of Arles, anno 1260. 


Deptford, belonging to a company o 
corporation of feamen, who, by the king’s 
charter, have power to take cognizanc 
of thofe perfons who deftroy fea-marks, 
and to get reparation of fuch damages 
and to take care of other things belong: 
ing to navigation. At prefent, many 
gentry and fome nobility are members of 
that community. ; 
The mafter, wardens, and affiftants o 
the trinity-houfe, may fet up beacons 
and marks for the fea, in fuch places 
near the coafts or forelands, as to then 
fhall feem meet. By a ftatute of quee 
Elizabeth, no fteeple, trees, or othe 
things ftanding as fea-marks, fhall b 
taken away or cut down, upon pain tha 
every perfon guilty of fuch offence, tha 
forfeit 1001. and if the perfon offendi 
be not poffeffed of the value, he fhall b 
deemed conviét of outlawry, 


ciety initituted at Rome by St. Philfj 
Neri, in 1548. TThefe religious wer 
appointed to take care of the pilgri 
who came to vifit. the tombs of St, Pet 
and St, Paul. The fociety originall 
confifted of only fifteen religious, wh 
affembled on the firft Sunday of ever 
month, in the church of St. Saviour d 
Campo, to- hear the exhortations of th 
founder ; after whofe death pope Paul I 
gave the fraternity the church of St. Bi 
nedi&, near which they have fince bu 
a large hofpital, for the reception of pt 
grims, The fraternity is one of the ma 
confiderable in Rome, and mott of th 
nobility of both fexes have been membe 
thereof, 


in mathematics, is a root confifting 
three parts conneGted together by tl 
figns + or“—, asx + y+ 2%, or a3 
b—c. See BitnomiaLand Root. § 
port-town of t 
ifland of .Ceylon, firuated on the corti 
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eat part of the ifland: eaft long. 80°, 
north llat. 9°. 

TRIO, iin mufic, a part of a concert where- 

in three perfons fing 3 or more properly 
a mufical compofition corfitting of three 
parts. Trios are the fineft kinds of com- 
politiom, and thefe are what pleafe moft 
in concerts. 
RIOCLITE, inaftrology, an afpect or 
fituation of two playets with regard to 
the earth, when they are three o€tants or 
eight parts of a circle, z.¢. 135° diltant 
from each other, This afpect, which 
fome call the fefquiquadrans, is one of 
the new afpects fuperadded to the old ones 
by Kepler. 
TRIONES, in aftronomy, a fort of con- 
ftellation or affemblage of feveral ftars in 
the urfa minor, commonly called Charles's 
wain. See the article URsa, 
TRIONUM, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphia-polyandria clafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confifts of five patent 
petals, vertically cordated, and united 
together at the bafe: the fruit is an ovated 
quinquangular capfule, confilting of five 
cells, and containing five valves ; the 
feeds are numerous, and kidney-fhaped. 
TRIOPTERIS, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-trigynia clafs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof confifts of fix oval, erecto- 
patulous, equal and permanent petals, 
furrounded by three others fmaller than 
themfelves, but equal to one another: 
there is no pericarpium : the feeds are 
three, ereét and carinulated at the back ; 
each of them has externally at its bafe an 
ala, and at its apex two; thefe ala are 
what in the flowering ftate of the plant 
appear to be petals, but they are not 
truly fuch, 

TRIOURS, in law, are fuch perfons as are 

chofen by the court to examine whether 

a challenge made to the whole panel of 

jurors, or any part of them, be jult or 

not. 

TRIP, a fea-term. A fhip is faid'to bear 

her top-fails a-trip, when fhe carries them 

hoifted up to the higheft. 

TRIPARTITE, itripartitus, fomething 
divided into three parts, or made by three 
parties, as indenture tripartite, @c. 

TRIPARTITION, a divifion by three, 
or the taking the third part of any num- 
ber or quantity. 

TRIPELAS, in natural hiftory, earths 
compofed of apparently fimilar particles, 
naturally dry, and of rough dufty fur- 
faces, but fomewhat more firmly cohe- 
yent than the ochres, compofed of fine 
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but hard particles, and not readily diffa- 
fible in water, Of this genus of earths 
authors make five {pecies, which may be © 
reduced to the yellowifh and the reddifh 5’ 
for an account of which, fee the article 
TRIPOLI. 

TRIPENTAHZEDRIA, in natural hif. 
tory, the name of a genus of fpare, 
compofed of thrice five planes, being 
made of a pentangular column, termi- 
nated at each end by a pentangular py~ 
ramid. Of this genus we have only one 
fpecies: this has a moderately long co- 
lumn, and very fhort and broad pyra- 
mids; it is foundin Derbyfhire, York- 
fhire, and Cornwall, and is frequent 
about Goffelaer, in Saxony. 

TRIPHT HONGUE, in grammar, an af 
femblage or concourfe of three vowels in 
the fame fyllable, as qua. 

TRIPLE, threefold. See the article Ra- 
TiO and Sub-TRiPLeE, 

TRIPLE, in mufic, is one of the fpecies of 
meafure ortime. See the articles Time 
and Measure. 
Triple-time confifts of many different 
fpecies, whereof there are in general 
four, each of whith has its varieties, 
The common name triple is taken hence, 
that the whole half of the bar is divifible 
into three parts, and is beaten accordingly. 
The firft {pecies is called the imple triple, 
wherein the meafure is equal to three 
femibreves, three minims, three crotchets, 
three quavers, or three femiquavers, 
which are marked thus, }3 23%, but 
the laft is not much ufed, except in 
church mefic. In all thefe the meafure 
is divided into three equal parts or times, 
called thence triple-time, or the meafure 
of three times; whereof two are beat 
down, and the third up. The fecond 
fpecies is the mixed triple ; its meafure is 
equal to fix crotchets, or fix quavers, or 
fix femiquavers, and accordingly is marke 
ed © or © or ©, 5 but the lalt is feldom 
ufed. The meafure here is ufually di- 
vided into equal parts or times, whereof 
one is beat down and one up ; but it may 
alfo be divided into fix times, whereof 
the firft two are beat down and the third 
up, then the next two down and the laf 
up; i. é. each half of the meafure is beat 
like the fimple triple (on which account it 
may be called the compound triple) and 
becaufe it may be thus divided either inta 
two or fix times (2. é. two triples) it is 
called mixed, and by fome the meafure 
of fix times. The third (pecies is the com- 
pound triple, confifting of nine crotchets 

or 


you ey > 
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et quavers, or femiquavers, marked 

29.°,, the firft and laft are little ufed 5 

fome alfo add 2 9, which are never ufed 5 

fome add alfo other two, wiz. fix femi- 

breves and fix minims, matked ¢ or $, 
but thefe are not in ufe. This meafure 
is divided into three equal parts or times, 
whereof two-are beat down and one up; 
er each third part may be divided into 
three times, and beat like the fimple triple, 
on which account it is called the mealure 
of the nine times. ‘Ihe fourth fpecies 
is a compound mealure of the fecond [pe- 
cies, containing twelve crotchets or qua- 
vers, or femiquavers, marked ** 3° 42, 
to which fome add *? and'?, which are 

/mever ufed; nor are the firft and third 
much ufed; efpecially the latter. The 
meafure here may be divided into two 
fimes, and beat one down and one up; 
or each half may be divided and beat as 

. the fecond fpecies, either by two or three, 
in which cafe it will make in all twelve 
times ; and hence it js cailed the meafure 
of twelve times. The french and italian 
authors make a great many more fpecies 
and divifions of triple-tume, unknown, or 
at leaft unregarded, by our englith mufi- 
cians, and therefore not neceffary to be 

dwelt on here. 

TRIPLICATE Ratio, the ratio which 
cubes bear to one another. See CUBE. 
This ratio is to be diftinguifhed from 

triple ratio, and may be thus con- 
ceived, In the geometrical proportions 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, asthe ratio of the firft 
term (2) is to the third (8) duplicate of 
that of the firft to the fecond, or of the 
fecond to the third, fo the ratio of the 
firft to the fourth is faid to be triplicate 
of the ratio of the firft to the fecond, or 
of that of the fecond to the third, or of 
that of the third to the fourth, as being 
compounded of three equal ratios. See 
the article RaT10, 

‘TRIPLICATION, triplicatio, in the civil 
Jaw, the fame with fur-rejoinder. See 
the article SUR-REJOINDER, 

TRIPLICITY, or TR1GON, among aftro- 
Jogers, is a divifion of the figns accord- 
ing to the number of the elements, each 
divifion confifting of three figns. Tri- 
plicity is frequently confounded with 
trine afpeé&t, though frittly fpeaking the 
two are very different things; as tripli- 
city is only ufed with regard to the figns, 
and trine, on the contrary, with regard 
tothe planets. The figns of triplicity 
are thofe which are of the fame nature, 
and not thofe which are in trine alpedt, 
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TRIPOD, tripos, in antiquity, a famed 


TRIPOLI, a ftate of Africa, which includ - 


TriPout is alfo a port-town of Syriay 


TRIPOLI, in natural hiftory, the name o 


TRI 
Thus leo, fagittarius, and aries, are figns’ 


of triplicity, becaufe thofe figns are by 
thefe writers all fuppofed fiery. 


facred feat or ftool, fupported by three 
feet, whereon the priefts and fibyls were 
placed to render oracles. It was on the 
tripod that the gods were {aid to infpire 
the Pythians with that divine fury and 
enthufiafm wherewith they were feized at 
the delivery of their predictions. 


ing Barca, is bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean-fea on the north, by Egypt on the 
eaft, by Nubia and Bildulgerid on the 
fouth, and by Tunis on the weft; ex- 
tending along the fhore of the Mediter- 
ranean from the north- weft to the fouth 
eaft about a thoufand miles, but fcarce 
two hundred miles broad in any places! 
The city of Tripoli, being the capital off 
this (tate, is farrounded with a wal] and 
other fortifications: eaft long. 14° 30’, 
north lat, 33° 30%. 


fituated on the Levant, being the chief 
town of that part of Syria antiently 
called Phoenicia, fituated at the foot o 
mount Libanus: eaft long. 36° 15’5 
north lat. 44° 40’. 


an earthy fubftance which is a fpecies o 
the tripelas. See the article TRIPELAS. 
This earth is much ufed by the lapidarie 
to polifh tones, and by the brafiers, an 
other the like artifts, to clean metallin 
vefiels. Itis of two kinds, the yellowith 
and reddifh-white; the yellowith-whit 
kind is called by authors alana gleba 
tripolis and terra tripolitana ; this is th 
produce of Germany, Saxony, an 
France ; there is alfo of it in the neigh 
bourhood of Venice, but it is found i 
greate(t plenty in many parts of Africae 
It is found a dry bard earth of a very 
pale yellowith-white, of a firm texture, 
and moderately heavy; it is fometimes 
found of itielt, conftituting a aoe 
but it is miore frequently met with in 
detached pieces among ftrata of otheg 
matter. It is of a rough, irregular, 
dufty furface; it adheres flightly to the 
tongue, is dry, hard, and harfh to the 
touch, is not to be broken between the 
fingers, and flightly ftains the handgs 
it makes no effervefcence with aqua for- 
tis, and makes a flight hiffing notfe on 
being thrown into water, ‘The reddifh 
tripoli is of ouf own produdtion, though 
not peculiar to our country j it is found 


Somerfethhire, and notlefs plentifully fn 
many parts of Germany. ‘This is well 
known iti the fhops as a ‘ubftance of great 
ule in'polithing brafs, but is not applied 
to any of the other ufes of the yellowifh 
kind: this, like the former, is moft fre- 
quently found in detached maffes, and 
while in the earth is tolerably foft, and 
eafily falls into flakes. When dry it be- 
comes of a confiderable hardnefs, and is 
of a fine pale reddifh-white, of a loofe 
open texture, compoled of a multitude 
of extremely thin plates or flakes laid 
evenly on one another, and confiderably 
heavy ; it is of a fmooth and fomewhat 
glofly furface; it adheres very firmly to 
the tongue, is dry and harfh'to the touch, 
too hard to be broken between the fingers, 
and does not ‘ftain the harids: it makes 

- no effervefcence with acids, and burns to 
a paler colour, with fome additional 
hardnefs.: : 

‘TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick 
motion of all forts of deer, and of fome 
other creatures, reprefented with one foot 
as it were on a trot, 

TRIPTOTES, triptota, in grammar, de- 
feG@tive nouns which have only three cafes; 
fuch is mele, tempe, grates, prece, Ge. 

TRIQUIER, a port-town of France, in 
the province of Britanny, fituated on the 
englifh channel, fifty’ miles weft of St. 
Malo. 

TRIQUETROUS, among botanifts, ex- 
prefles’ a fruit or leaf that has three fides 
or faces all flat. ‘This leaf is ufually 
fubulated, “or grows gradually fmaller 
from the bafe to the point. 

‘TRIREME, or Triremis, in antiquity, 
a gally with three ranks of oars on a 

~ fide. 

TRISECTION, or TRissecTion, the 
dividing a thing into three, The term 
is chiefly ufed in geometry, for the di- 
vifion of an angle into three equal parts. 

‘ The trife&tion of an angle geometrically, 
is one of thofe great problems whofe fo- 
lution has been fo much fought by ma- 
thematicians for thefe two thouiand years, 
being’ in this refpect on a footing with 
the quadratore of the circle, and the du- 
plicature of the cube angle, 


TRISMEGISTUS, an epithet or furname 


given to one of the two Hermefes, or Mer- 

curies, kings of Thebes in Epvpt, who 

is {id to be contemporary with Mots. 

* ‘TPRISOLYMPIONICA, among ‘the an- 

tients, a perfon who had thrice torne 

away ithe prize at the olympic games 5 
Voi, LY. 
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in great abundance on Mendip-hills in 


thefe had great privileges and honours 
paid them, See OLYMPIC-GaMEs. 

TRISPAST, tri/paflon,in mechanics, a 
machine with three puliics, or an affem- 
‘blage of three pullies for taifing of great 

~ weights. ' See the article PULLY, ; 

TRISYLLABLE, or TRissyztLaBLe, 
in grammar, a word cdnfifting of three 
fyllables, ! 

TRITE, in mufic, the third mufical chord 
in the fyftem of the antients, See the 
article CHORD. 

TRITICEA, the name whereby fome au- 
thors call the triticum. See the next 
article. - OOK, 

TRITICUM, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the ton 
rolla whereof confifts of two valves, 
nearly equal in fize, and of the bignefs of 
thofe of the cup. The exterior valve is 
bellied with an obtufe end, terminated by 
a point; the interior valveis plane. The 
corolla ferves inftead of a pericarpium, 


inclofing the feed, which is fingle, obs -s 


~« tufe, and fitrrowed on one fide. 
This. genus comprehends the common 
wheat, the fpelt-corn, and couch-grafs, 
See the article WHEAT, &c, 

TRITON, invichthyology, a genus of fith, 
the body of which is oblong,: the roftrum 
at the mouth of a fpiral form; the tenta- 
cula fourteen in number, and twelve of 
them cheliferous, wt 

TRITON, in poetry, a fea-demi-god, held 
by the antients to be an officer or trum- 
peter of Neptune, attending on him, and 
carrying his orders and commands from 
fea'to fea. ' * 
The poets reprefent him as°a half man, 
half fifh, terminating in a dolphin’s tail, 
and bearing im one hand a fea-fhell, 
which ferves asa trumpet, Some of the 
antients make him the Son of Neptune 
and the nymph Salacia ; Hefiod, of Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite ; Neumenius, in 
his book'de Pifcationibus, makes him the 
fon of Oceanus and ‘Tethys; and Lyco- 
phron, the fon of Nereus, Bur, though 
Hefiod and the mythologifis only {peak 
of one Triton, the poets have imagined 
feveral, giving fome of them for trum- 
peters to all the fea-gods, particularly to 
Neptune and Venus; accordingly they 
were frequently introduced on the an- 
tient theatres, inthe Navmachia, 

TRITONE, triton, in mufic, a felfe' cons 
cord confilting of three tones, ora-greatey 
third and a greater tone, } 
Its ratio or proportion “in numbers is of 
45 to 32. In dividingt the oflave we 
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find on one fide the falfe fifth, and the 
tritone on the other, 
The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, 
confifting of three tones, whence its name; 
or more properly of two tones, with a 
greater femi-tone and a leffer, as of ut to 
fa, hharps of fatof, flat, @c. But it 
is not, aS many imagine, a greater 
fourth, for the fourth is a perfect inter- 
val, which does not admit of any majo- 
rity or minority ; nor muft the tritone be 
confounded with the falfe fifth, for the 
tiitone only comprehends four degreess 
viz. ut, 2, mi, fa, tharp; whereas the 
falfe fifth comprehends five, wiz. fa, 
tharp, fol, la, ji, ut: befides, that among 
the fix femi-tones which compofe the tri- 
tone cromatically, there are three greater 
and three leffer; whereas, among the fix 
femi-tones which compofe the falfe fifth, 
there are only two leffer and four greater. 
TRITURATION, /ritura, in pharmacy, 
the a&t of reducing a folid body intoa 
fubtile powder ; called alfo levigation and 
pulverization. See the articles LEvi- 
GATION and PULVERIZATION, 
“This is principally employed to reduce 
hard fubftances to fine powders, either by 
the mortar, or by way of levigation on 
amarble: there is little difficulty in this, 
~ befides the Jabour. Trituration has a 
great thare in fome inftances, in raifing 
or depreffing the efficacy of what comes 
wnder its management; for in grinding 
all thofe bodies, whofe efficacy confifts in 
the peculiar'thape and points of their com- 
ponent parts, the more and finer they are 
broke, the lefs they will operate: thus 
may calomel be rendered much gentler, 
and made capable of being given in much 
larger quantities, only by long rubbing 
in a gla(s mortar; for the continual tri- 
ture has the fame effect upon it, as re- 
eated fublimation, which is only break- 
ing of the faline fpicula more and more, 
until it becomes almoft plain mercury. 
But in refinous fubftances, particularly 
thofe which are purgative, as jalap, fcam- 
mony, &c. the finer the powder they are 
veduced into, the greater their efficacy is 
likely tobe. As the fenfe which the fto- 
mach and bowels have of them, is in pro- 
portion to their contacts, therefore the 
more the fame quantity is divided, the 
farther will it diffufe itfelf, and vellicate 
the fibres; that is, in other words, it 
will work the more. 


TriruraTion is alfo ufed in medicine 


for the aétion of the ftomach an the foed, 
9 
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whereby it is fitted for nourifhment. See 
the article DiGESTION, ata 


TRIVENTO, a town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples, and principality of 
Molife, fituated fifty-five miles north eaft 
of Naples. 


TRIUMFETTA, in botany, a genus of 


the polyandria-digynia cla({s of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of five linear, 
ereét, obtufe petals, hollowed, decidu- 
ous, and bent backwards ; the point is 
prominent below the apex ; the fruit is a 
globofe capfule, every where furrounded 
with hooked prickles, and contains four 
cells; the feeds are two, convexon one fide 
and angular on the other: but only one 
of the two feeds of each cel] ufually ripens. 


TRIUMPH, in roman antiquity, a public 


and folemn honour conferred by the Ro- 
mans on a victorious general, by allow- 
ing him a magnificent entry into the city. 
The triumph was of two kinds, the leffer, 
and greater, the firft of which is the fame 
with the ovation, See OVATION. 
The greater triumph, called alfo curulis, 
or fimply the triumph, was decreed by the 
fenate to a general, upon the conquering 
of a province, or gaining a fignal viétory. 
The day appointed for the ceremony be- 
ing arrived, fcaffolds were ereéted in the 
forum and circus, and all the other parts 
of the city, where they could beft behold 
the pomp: the fenate went to meet the 
conqueror without the gate called ca- 
pena or triumphalis, and marched back 
in order to the capitol ; the ways be- 
ing cleared and cleanfed by a number of 
officers and tipltaffs, who drove away 
fuch as thronged the paflage, or ftraggled 
up anddown, The general was clad in 
a rich purple robe, interwoven with fi- 
gures of gold, fetting forth his great ex- 
ploits ; his bufkins were befet with pear}, 
and he wore a crown, which at firft was 
only laurel, but afterwards gold ; in one 
hand he bore a branch of laurel, and in 
the other a truncheon. He was drawn in 
a magnificent chariot, adorned with ivory 
and plates of gold, drawn ufually by two 
white horfes; though fometimes by other 
animals, as that of Pompey, when he 
triumphed over Africa, by elephants 5 
that of Marc Antony, by lions; that of 
Heliogabalus, by tygers 5 that of Aures 
lian, by deer, @c. His children were at — 
his feet, and fometimes on the chariot= 
horfes, The proceffion was led up by 
the tuficians, who played triumphal — 
pieces, in praife of the peneial ; thefe were 
followed 
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followed by young tm, who led the 
victims to the facrifice, with their horns 
gilded, and their heads adorned with 
ribbands and garlands; next came the 
cars and waggons, loaded with all the 
fpoils taken frem the enemy, with their 
horfes, chariots, &c. thefe were follow- 
ed by the kings, princes, and generals, 
who had been taken captives, loaden with 
chains : after thefe appeared the triumph- 
al chariot, before which, as it pafled, 
they all along ftrewed flowers, and the 
people, with loud acclamations, called out 
Io triumphe! The chariot was followed 
by the fenate, clad in white robes; and 
the fenate by fuch citizens as had been 
fet at liberty or ranfomed: and the pro- 
ceffion was clofed by the priefts and their 
officers and utenfils, with a white ox led 
along, for the chief viétim, In this or- 
der they proceeded through the triumphal 
gate, along the via facra, to the capitol, 
where the victims were flain. In the 
mean time all the temples were open, and 
all the altars loaded with offerings and 
incenfe; games and combats were cele- 
brated in the public places, and rejoicings 
appeared every where. 

TRIUMVIR, one of three perfons who 
govern abfolutely, agd with equal au- 
thority, in a ftate, It is chiefly applied 
to the roman government: Czfar, Pom- 
pey, and Craffus were the firft triumvirs, 
who divided the government amongft 
them, There were alfo other officers, 
calied triumvirs ; as the triumviri or tref- 
viri capitales, who were the keepers of 
the public gaol; they had the office of 
punifhing malefators ; for which pur- 

- pofe they kept eight litors under them, 
‘There were alfo triumviri monetales, the 
matters of the mint; whence the follow. 
ing mark is ftill extant on many antient 
coms, IJE VIRI. Sometimes they were 
ftyled triumviri A. A. ZZ. F. F. thefe 
letters tanding for auro, argento, zrey 
flando, feriendo. There were likewile 
noéturnal triumviri, inftituted to pre- 
vent or extinguifh fires in the night. 

TRIUMVIRATE,an abfolute government 
adminiftred by three perfons, with equal 
authority, See the preceding article, 
There were two famous triumvirates at 
Rome; Pompey, Czfar, and Craflus, 
as mentioned in the preceding article, 
eftablithed the firft ; and Auguflus, Marc 
Antony, and Lepidus, the fecond ; which 
gave the la(t blow to the roman republic, 
tor Auguilus haying vanquifhed Lepidus 
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and Antony, the triumvirate funk into 
a monarchy, ; 

TROCHAIC versg, in the latin poetry, 
a kind of verfe, fo called becaufe the 
trochees chiefly prevail, as the iambus 
does in the iambic, It generally con- 
fifts of feven feet and a fyllable; the 
odd feet, for the molt part, confit of 
trochees, though a tribrachys is fome- 
times admitted, except in the feventh 
foot: thefe two feet are likewife ufed 
in the other places, as is alfo the fpon- 
deus, da@ylus, and anapeftus. The 
following is an example. 


I 2 Sigel Rian 6 
Solus | aut is et pojetalnon quot jannis} 
7 


nafci|tur. 

TROCHANTER, in anatomy, a name 
given to two apophyfes, fituated in the 
upper part of the thigh-bone: they re- 
ceive the tendons of moft of the mufcles 
of the thigh. See the article Femur. 

TROCHE, trochifcus, in pharmacy, a fort 
of medicine, made of glutinous fub- 
ftances, into little cakes, and afterwards 
exficcated. The four following rules are 
to be obferved in making of them: 1, 
The ingredients are to be reduced to 
a powder, 2. If the mals proves fo glu- 
tinous as to ftick to the fingers in mak- 
ing up, the hands may be anointed with 
any convenient {weet or aromatic oil ; or 
elfe fprinkled with powder of ftarch, or 
with that of liquorice, 3. In order to 
dry thoroughly the troches, put them on 
an inverted fieve, in a fhady airy place, 
and frequently turn them, 4. The tro- 
ches are to be kept in glafs veffels, or in 
earthen ones well glazed. There are 
troches of various kinds, and for various 
intentions, as purgative, alterative, ape- 
ritive, corroborative, @c, The chief 
troches now in ule are thofe of myrrh 
and Jiquorice, and thofe of the teftaceous 
powders for the heart-burn, 

TROCHEE, trocheus, in the greek and 
Jatin poetry, a foot confifting of two fyl- 
lables, the firft long, and the fecond 
fhort, as in the words miisa and sérvat. 

TROCHILUS, in architeture, a name ufed 
by the antients for what the moderns call 
fcotia. See the article SCOTIA. 

TROCHILUS, in ornithology, the purple 
humming-bird. See HUMMING Bian. 

TROCHIT A, in natural hiftory, a name 
given to the feparate joints of the entro- 


chus. See the article ENTROCHUS, 
TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical 
18 Y 2 powers 
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TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a name © 
given to the oblique mufcles of, the eye, , 
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article PULLEY-~ 


See the article OBLIQUUS. 


~ TROCHOID,) in geometry,a curve more . 


generally known by the name of cycloid. 
See the article CyYCLOID, 


TROCHUS, in the natural hiftory of thell - 
__ filh, a name given to feveral fpecies of the _ 


flat-inouthed cochla. See COCHLEA. 


_Thefe thells have got the name trochus, 


_ have Jived in caves under ground. 


f-om. their refembling the figure of the 
top, with which boys play, See plate 
CCLXXXV. fig..4. where n° 1..repre- 
feats the rough trochus, n° 2. the wavy 
tréchus, and n® 3. the fmooth trochus. 


TROGLODYTES, in the antient geo- 


graphy,.a people of Ethiopia, faid to 
- Pom. 
Mela gives a ftrange account of the Tro- 
glodytes : he fays, they did not fo pro- 
petly fpeak as fhriek, and that they lived 
on ferpents. 


-TROJA, a town of Italy in the kingdom 


at 


+ 


of Naples, and province of the Capitinate, 
fituated fifty-five miles north-caft of 
Naples. 


‘Troja,. or TROJAN GAMES, were games 


faid tobe inflituted by Af-anius, ton of 


|, ee and afterwards kept up by the 


‘Romans with great folemnity. They 
were celebrated by companies of boys, 
neatly dreffed, and furnithed with littie 
arms and weapons, who muilered in the 
public circus. They were chofen, for 
the moft part, out of the nobleit families 
of Rome, andthe captain of them had 


_ the honousable title of princepsjuventutis, 


being fometimes next heir to the empire, 
and feldom lefs than the fon of a princi- 
pal fenator. A particular accgunt of thefe 


-. games may be feen in the fifth 7Eneid of 


Virgil, beginning at verfe 545. 


TROIS aivizRes, a town of North Ame- 


rica, in the province of Canada, fituated 
on the river of St. Laurence, fifty miles 
fouth of Quebec: welt long. 75°, and 
north lat. 46° 45’. 


‘TROKI, atown of Poland, in Lithuania, 


vy 


TRONAGE, 


fituated on a Jake, fifteenmiles welt of 
Wilna: eafilong.25°, and north lat.55°. 
an antient. cuftomary toll, 


paid fer weighing of wool. . This word 


As particularly mentioned in a charter 


i. roe 


my 


= 


granted tothe mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don; in which city there is.an officer 


called tronator, whofe bufjnefs it is ta: 


weigh the wool that is brought thither, 
RONCONNEE, in heraldry, denotes a 
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powers, ufvally called a pulley, See the _ 


ae Lo Oy , aS ¢ 
TRO | 

crofs, or othemthing, cut in pieces and 
difmembered, yet fo as all the pieces 


keep up the form of acrofs, though fet 
ata fmall diftance from one another. 


TRONE weicur, the fame with what we 
__ now call troy.weight, 
-_TROOP, a {mall body of horfe or dra- 


See WEIGHT. 


goons, about fifty or fixty, fometimes 
more, fometimes Jefs ; commanded by a 
captain, Each troop, .befides a captain, 
has a lieutenant, cornet, quarter-malter, 
and three corporals, who are the loweft 
officers of a troop, 


To beat the Troop, is the fame as beating 


the affembly. See AssEMBLY, 


TROPAEOLUM, the inDI‘aN.cRESS, in 


botany, a genus of the oftandria-mono- 
gynia clals of plants, the ower of which 
confifts of five roundifh, petals inferted 
into the divifions of the cup; the two 
upper petals are feffile; the three others 
have. very long and barbated ungues; 
the fruit confifts of three convex capfules, 
fulcated and ftriated on one fide, and.an- 
gular on the other; the feeds are three, 
gibbous on one fide, and angulated on 
the other, but upon the whole fomewhat 
roundifh, and ftriated deeply, Sce plate 
CCLXXXV.. fig. 3. 
This genus comprehends the cardamin- 
dum of authors, 


TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure 


of [{peech, whereby a word is removed 
from its fir and natural) fignification, 
and applied with advantage to another 
thing, which it does not originally mean; 
but only ftands for it, as it has a sela- 
tion to, or conneétion with it: as in this 
fentence, God is my rock. Here the trope 
lies in the word rock, which being firm 
and immoveable, excites in our minds 
the notion of God’s unfailing power, and 
the fieady fupport which good men re- 
ceive from, their dependence upon him, 
See the article Figure. 
Tropes are ufed for the fake of an agree- 
able variety ; they divert the mind, and - 
revive attention, when it begins to flag 
and be weary. In many cafes there is 
ap abfolute neceflity for the writer or 
fpeaker to repeat the fame thing feveral 
times; therefore, to prevent the tiresome 
repetition of the fame words, he care- 
fuily“diverfifes his expreflions, and jue 
dicioufly intermixes plain and figurative 
Jenguage. Tropes add a, wonderful or- 
nament and ftrength to a difcowife, and 
often givethe minda brighter and ftronger 
idea of a Wing, than proper, words 3 
Thus Virgil calling the two Sciptos the 
thunders 
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thunder -bolts of war, reprefents the ra- 
pid {peed and viétorious progrefs of their 
arms more emphatically, than all the 
plain. terms of the roman language could 
have done. In order to make ule of tropes 
f{eafonably, and with advantage, the fol- 
lowing rules fhould be obferved: 1. Be 
{paring and cautious in the ufe of them, 
and.omit them when they are not either 
as plain as proper words, or more ex- 
preflive: tropes are the riches of a lan- 
guage, and it will be an imputation up- 
on aman to lavifh them away without 
difcretion. 2. Care mult be taken, that 
‘tropes hold.a proportion to the ideas 
intended to be raifed by them ; there 
ought to be an ealy and unforced relation 
betwixt the trope and the proper word it 
is putfor, or the thing intended to be ex-» 
prefled by it: when there is not this fuit- 
ablenefs and relation, the expreffion atbeft 
will not only be harfh and unpleafant, 
but often ridiculous and barbarous. . In 
order to preferve this relation, a trope 
ought not to express: more or lefs than 
the thing requires ; and things capable 
of heightening or ornament ought not 
to be debated. nor vilified by low ex- 
preflions; nor {mall matters over-magni- 
fied by pompous and fwelling words, 
3. A trope ought to be obvious and in- 
telligible, and therefore mult not be 
fetched from things too remote, fo as to 


apprehend it. 

ROPEA, a town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and further Calabria, 
fituated on the Tufcan-fea, forty miles 
north of Reggio. 

TROPES, a port-town of France, in Pros 
vence, fituated on the Mediterranean, 
thirty miles eat of Toulon. 

ROPHY, tropeum, among the antients, 
a pile or, heap of arms of a vanquithed 
enemy, raifed by the conqueror in the 
moft eminent part cf the ficld of battle. 
The trophies were ufually dedicated to 
fome of the gods, efpecially Jupiter, The 
name of the deity to whom they were in- 
feribed, was penerally mentioned, as was 
that al’o of the conqueror. The {poils 
were at firtt hung upon the trunk of a 
tree 5 but inftead of trees, fucceeding ages 
, erected piliars of ftone, or brafs, to con- 
tinue the memory cof their viftories. To 
demolith a trophy was locked upon as a 
kind of facrilege, becauie they were all 
conlecrated to fome deity, 

The reprefentation of a trophy is often to 
be met with on medals of the roman eMme 
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require much reading and learning to . 


Re 


T RO winnie 


perors, ftruck on occafion of viftories 3 


wherein, befides arms and fpoils, are 
frequently feen one or two captives by the 
fides of the trophy, : 

TROPHY-MONEY, denotes certain. money 
annually raifed in the feyeral counties of 
the kingdom, towards providing harnefs, 
and maintaining the militia. 

TROPICS, in aftronomy and geography, 
are two circles fuppofed to be drawn on 
each fide of the equinoctial, and parallel 
thereto. That on the north-fide of the line 
is called the tropic of cancer, and’ the 


fouthern tropic has the name of capricorn, .. 


as pafling through the beginning of thofe 
figns. ‘They are diftant from the equi- 
nosial.23% 29’.. Two circles drawn at 
the fame diftance from,the equator on the 
terreftrial globe, have the fame names tn 
geography, and they include:that {pace 
or part of the {pbere, which is called the 
torrid zone, becaufe the fun is, atone 


time or other, perpendicular over every 


part.of that zone, and extremely torvifies 
or heatsit. See thearticle Zone, 

TROPPAW, a city of Silefia, feventy 
miles fouth of Bresiaw. 

TROT, in the manege, one of the natu- 
ral paces of a horfe performed with two 

_ Jegs in the air, and two on the grouod at 
the fame time crofs-wife, like St. An- 
drew’s crofs, and continuing. fo alier- 
nately to raife the hind-leg of the one 
fide, and the fore-leg of the other fide at 


once, leaving the other hind and fore._ 


leg upon the ground, till the former 
come down, 
the horfe takes his limbs from the ground, 
the opener, the-evener, and fhorter his 
trot will be, 
flovenly, it is a fign of ftumbling and 
lamenefs; if be treads narrow or crofs, 
it betokens interfering or failing ; if he 
treads long, it fhews over-reaching; if 
he fteps uneven, it befpeaks toil and 
wearinel[s, 


TROVER, in Jaw, an aétion which av. 


man hath againit one that, having found 
any of his goods, refuleth to deliver them 
upon demand, 

TROUGH of the fea, is the bollow or ca- 
vity made between two waves or billows, 
in a rolling fea, " 

TROUSSEQUIN, in the manege, an arch 
of woed raited above the hinder bow of 
a great faddle, in order to keep the bol- 
fters firm, w 

TROUT, ¢rutta, in ichthyology, the eng- 
lifh name of feveral {peci¢s of falmo. See 
the arucle SaLMQ, 

The 


In this motion, the nearer - 


<= 


If he takes up his feet ° 


TRU 


The common river-trout'is, like the fal- 
mon, an inhabitant of the fea or rivers 
indifferently : it is fpotted with red, and 
its lower jaw is fomewhat the largeft ; 
its tail is not forked, but hollowed in 
form of an arch of acircle, Itis a very 
beautiful fith, and is, with juftice, great- 
ly efteemed at our tables. 

Befides this, there are fpecies of falmo, 
known by the names of falmon-trout and 
Jake-trout. 

For the method of fithinggfor trout, fee 
the article FisHING. 

TROW BRIDGE; a market-town of Wilt- 

‘ fhire, eighteen miles north-welt of Salif- 
bury. 

TROY weicuT, in commerce. 
article WEIGHT, 

TROYES, acity of Champaign, in France, 
fituated on the river Seyne, feventy-miles 
fouth-eait of Paris : eaft long. 4° 5’, and 
north lat, 48° 15’. 

TRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a ful- 

enfion of arms, or a ceffation of hofti- 
ties between two armies, in order to 
fettle articles of poace, bury the dead, or 
the like. 

TRUCHMAN, Dracomavy, or Droc- 
MAN, in the countries of the Levant, 
fignifies an interpreter. See DRAGOMAN, 

‘TRUCKS, among gunners, round pieces 
of wood, in form of wheels, fixed on the 
axle-trees of carriages ; to move the ord 
nance at fea, and fometimes alfo atiand. 

TRUE, fomething agreeable to the reality 
of things, or to truth. 

True place of a planet, or flar, iv aftro- 
nomy, isa point of the heavens, fhewn or 
pointed out by a right line, drawn from 
the center of the earth, through the center 
of the planet or ftar. See PLaneT, &c. 

TRUEN, or TRON, a town of the bifhop- 
ric of Liege, in Germany, twenty miles 
fouth-eaft of Louvain. 

TRUFFLES, tubera terra, in natural bif- 
tory, akind of fubterraneous vegetable 

edudlion, not unlike mufhrooms, be- 
ing a genus of fungi, which grows under 
*the furface of the earth. SeeFuncus. 
The truffle is only a flefhy tubercle, co- 
vered with a hard fort of cruft, rough, 
and fomewhat regularly furrowed, on the 
furface almoft like the cyprefs-nut. It 
does not rife above the furface of the 
earth, but lies concealed about half a 
foot below it. Great numbers of them 
are found in the fame place, of diffe- 
rent fzes: fome of them are now and 
then found of a pound weight, or even 
a pound and a quarter; thefe la® are 


See the 
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but rare, and Pliny only mentions the 
being of a pound weight, 
They grow at the feet and under the thade 
of trees, fometimes about the roots o 
ftones, and fometimes in elear earth 
Their favourite trees are either the whit 
or green oak, asthe elm is that of th 
morellz, They begin to be found whe 
warm weather firft fucceeds the cold 
fooner or later, as the feafon is more o 
lefs mild ; for they have fometimes bee 
very rare after hard winters, At fir! 
they appear only fike little round peas 
red without, and white within. Thef 
peas grow larger by degrees ; from tha 
time they take out of the ground wha 
they commonly call white truffles ;_ thef 
are of themfelves infipid, and people dr 
them as an ingredient for ragouts, be 
caufe they keep better when dried, thai 
marbled ones do, It is a common opi 
nion, that truffles which have been onc 
removed from their places, are never af 
ter capable of being nourifhed, even whe! 
put in fome earth from which they wer 
originally taken: but if one leave the 
there for a certain feafon, without di 
turbing them, they grow infenfibly large 
their bark becomes black, rough, a 
unequal, though they always retain th 
whitenefg within. Hitherto they ha 
very little fmell or tafte, and can only 
ufed in ragouts : thefe are always calle 
the firft white truffles, and are not 
be made a different fpecies from t 
marbled or black ones gathered in t 
end of autumn, and even in the wint 
after the frofts are begun. 
When the truffles are at maturity, th 
have a very good fmell and tafte ; a 
are fit to be dug from the month of 
tober to the end of December ; and fom 
times to the end of February and Mar 
when they are even at that tme marble 
whereas thofe, gathered from the mon 
of April till July and Auguft, are o 
white. If people negle& to gather t 
truffles when arrived at a due degree 
maturity, they rot; and then we m 
obferve the reproduction of the trvfil 
becaufe, after fome time, we fee feve 
bunches of other young truffles filling 
the places of the rotten ones. Thefe yo 
truffles are nourifhed tiJl the firlt co 
come on ; and if the frofts are not inte 
they get over the winter, and furn 
us betimes with the frefh green truffi 
As to the virtues of truffles, the comm 
opinion is, that they are hot: Gale 
however, aesording to Matthiolus, } 
e 


TRU 
dpon them as indifferent, and the bafis 
of all other feafoning ; and, indeed, it 
is to this purpofe that they are ufed in all 
ragouts. Avicenna fpeaks of them in 
a manner quite different, and fays, they 
engender thick humours more than any 
other food 3 that they are hard of digefs 
tion, heavy on the ftomach, and, when 
much ufed, have a tendency to bring 
on an apoplexy and palfy. Thefe two 
authors may be reconciled, if we con- 
fider two\qualities in the truffle, which 
are capable of producing two different 
effects : firft they may prove hot of them- 
felves, by emitting their volatile fahs into 
the ftomach ; or by being mixed with 
falt, pepper, and other fpices, which they 
drink up like a fponge: In the fecond 
place they may prove of hard digeftion, 
when eaten immoderately by a perfon 
of a weak ftomach: in which cafe they 
produce bad effeéts, ftagnate, and form 
themfelves intoa glareous fubftance, which 
diforders the ftomach, and which may be 
occafioned by the cold quality afcribed 
to them by Galen. As a proof that the 
truffle is of hard digeftion, it has this in 
common with other fruits, that it grows 
hard in fpirit of wine, andis with diffi- 
culty diffolved in water, 

‘TRUGILLO, a town of Terra Firma, in 
South America ; weft long. 69° 30’, and 
north lat. 7° 16’. 
TRUMPET, a mulical inftrument, the 
moft noble of all portable ones of the 
wind kind, ufed chiefly in war among 
| the cavalry, to direct them in the fervice. 
Marine TruMPet, is a mufical inftru- 
ment confifting of three tables, which 
form its triangular body. It has a very 
Jong neck, with one fingle ftring, very 
thick, mounted on a bridge, which is 
firm on one fide, but tremulous on the 
other. It is {truck by a bow with one 
Rand, and with the other the ftring is 
preffed, or ftopped, on the neck by the 
thumb, It is the trembling of the bridge, 
when ftruck, that makes it imitate the 
found of a trumpet ; which it does to that 
perfection, that it is fcarce poffible to 
diftinguith the one from the other: and 
this is what has given it the denomina- 
tion of marine trumpet; though, in pro- 
__ priety, itis a kind of monochord, 
Harmouical TRUMPET, an inftrument that 
imitates the found of a trumpet ; which 
. it refembles in every thing, excepting 
that it is longer, ‘and confifts of more 
branches: it is generally called fackbut. 
peaking TRUMPET, is a tube from fix to 
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fifteen feet long, made of tin, perfeltly 
ftraight, and with a very large aperture 
the mouth-piece being big enough to re- 
ceive both lips. 

The fpeaking- trumpet, or ftentoroplonic 
tube, as fome call it, is-ufed for magni- 
fying of found, particularly. that of 
fpeech, and thus caufing it to be heard at 
a great diftance; how it does this, will 
be eafy to underftand from the ftruéture 
thereof, thus illuftrated by the ingenious 
Mr, Martin: let ABC (pl. CCLXXXiV. 
fig. 5.n° 1.) be the tube, BD the axis, 
and B the mouth-piece for conveying the 
voice to the tube, 

Then it is evident, when a perfon {peaks 
at B, in the trumpet, the whole force of 
his voice is fpent upon the air contained 
in the tube, which will be agitated thro* 
the whole length of the tube; and by va- 
rious reflections from the fide of the tube 
to the axis, the air along the middle- part 
of the tube will be greatly condenfed, 
and its momentum proportionably in- 
creafed; fo that, when it comes to agi- 
tate the air at the orifice of the tube AC, 
its force will be as much greater than 
what it would have been without the 
tube, as the furface of a fphere, whofe 
radius is equal to the length of the tube, 
is greater than the furface of the fegment 
of fuch a fphere, whofe bafe is the orifice 
of the tube. See the article Sounp. 

For a perfon fpeaking at B, without the 
tube, will have the force of his voice 
{pent in exciting concentric. fuperficies of 
air all around the point B; and, when 
thofe fuperficies or pulfes of air are difs 
fuled as far as D, every way, it is plain 
the torce of the voice will be diffufed 
through the whole fuperficies of a {phere 
whofe radius is BD ; but in the trumpet 
it will be fo confined, that, atits exit, it 
will be only diffuted thro’ fo much of that 
{pherical fui face of air, as correfponds to 
the orifice of the tube, But, fince the 
force is given, its intenfity will be ale 
ways inverfely, as the number of particles 
it has to move; and therefore, in the 
tube, it will be to that without, as the 
fuperficies of fuch a {phere to the area of 
the largeend of the tube, nearly, 

To make this matter yet plainer by cal- 
culation, let BD =< feet, then will the 
diameter of the {phere DE = 10 feet, 
the (quare of which is 100, which, mul- 
tiplied by 0,7854, gives 78,54 fquare 
feet for the area of a greatcircle AHEFC, 
And, therefore, four times that area, azz, 
4X78) 54 314,16 = {quare feet in the 
fuperficies 


“S 


fuperficies of the aerial (phere, If now the 
diameter AC, of the end of a trumpet, 
be one foot, its area will be 0,78543 but 
7354: 314,16: : 2: 400, thereforetheair 
at the diftance of B D, will be agitated by 
means of the trumpet, with a force 400 
times greater than by the bare voice alone. 
Again, it is farther evident how inftru- 
ments of this form affift the hearing great- 


Jy; for the weak and languid pulfes of 


the air being received by the large end of 
the tube, and greatly multiplied and con- 
denfed by the tremulous motion of the 
parts of the tube, and air agitated by 
them, are conveyed to the ear by the fmall 
end, and firike it with an impetus asmuch 


“greater than they would have done with= 


out it, as the area of the {mall end at B, 
is lefs than the area of the large end AC, 


_. From what has been ‘aid, it is evident 


the effe&t of the tube in magnifying found, 
either for fpeaking or hearing, depends 
chiefly upon the length of the tube, But 
yet fome advantage may be derived from 
the particular fhape thereof. Soine very 
eminent philofophers have propofed the fi- 
gure which is made by the revolution of a 
parabola about its axis, as the beft of 
any, where the mouth-piece of the para- 
bola, and, confequently, the fonorous 
rays, will be refle&ted parallel to the axis 


. of the tube, 


But this parallel reflection feems no way 
effential to the magnifying of found; on 
the contrary, it appears rather to hinder 
fuch an effe&, by preventing the infinite 
number. of reflections and reciprocations 
of found; in which, according to Sir 
Tiaac Newton, its augmentation doth 
principally confit, For all reciprocal 
motion, in every return, is augmented 
by its generating caufe, which is here the 
tremulous motions of the parts of the 
tube, Therefore, in every repercuffion 
from the fides of the tube, the agitations 
and pulfes of confined air muft neceflari- 
ly be increafed; and confequently, this 
augmentation of the impetus of the pulfes 
muft be proportional to the number of 
fuch repercuffions ; and, therefore, to 


_ the length of the tube, and to fuch a fi- 


gure as is ‘moft produtive of them, 
Whence it appears, that the parabolic 
trumpet isy ofvall others, the moft unfit 
for this purpofe, inftead of being the 
beft.’. 

But there: is one thing more which con- 
tributes to the augmenting of thefe agi- 
tations of air in the tube, and that isthe 


’ proportion which the feveral portions of 
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air bear to each other, when divided b 
tranfverfe feétions, » at very fimall, bu 
equal diftances, from one end of the tub 
to the other. Thus, let thofe fevera 
divifions be made at the points a, b,.¢ 
d,e, Ge, (ibid, n°. 2.) in which let th 
right lines ak, 61, cm, dn, Ge. beta 
ken in geometrical proportion. The 
will the portions of air contained betweet 
B and a, a and b, b and ¢, c and d 
&c, be very nearly in the fame propor 
tion, as being in the fame ratio with thei 
bales, when the points of divifion are in 
~definitely near together. 
But, when any quantity of motion 7 
communicated to a feries of elaftic bodies 
it will receive the greateft augmentatio 
when thofe bodies are in geometrical 
proportion. ‘Therefore, fince the for 
of the voice is imprefied upon, and gra4 
dually propagated through, a feries of 
elaftic portions of air in a geometric 
ratio to each other, it fhall receive the 
greateft augmentation poffible. 
Now, fince by conftru&tion it is Ba 
ab=be=ed, Gc. and alfoak:b1::6 
:¢m::¢m:dn, and foons therefor 
the points &, 1, m,#, 0, p, 9,7, 5, A 
will, in ths fe, form that curve lin 
which is called the logarithmetic curve 
confequently, a trumpet, formed by thi 
revolution of this curve about its axis, 
will augment the found ina greater de 
gree than any other figured tube whateve 
Liftening, or Hearing ‘TRUMPET, an in 
ftrument to affift hearing. See the articl 
HEARING. 
TRUMPET-FLOWER, bignonia, in botan 
See the article BIGNONIA. 
TRUMPET-SHELL, the englith name 
the buccinum of authors, © See the articli 
Buccinum, += 
TRUNCATED, in general, isan appel 
Jation given to fuch things as have, 
feem to have, their points cut off: thu 
we fay, a truncated cone, pyramid, lea 
&c. See Cone, Pyramid, &e. 
TRUNCHEON, a fhort ftaff, or battoo 
ufed by kings, generals, and great o 
cers, as a mark of their command. 
TRUNDLE, a fort of carriage with lo 
wheels, whereon heavy and cumberfor 
burdens are drawn, A 
TRUNDLE.suor, See the article SHo 
TRUNK, truncus, among botanilts, d 
notes the ftem, or body, ofatree; of 
that part. between the ground and thi 
place where it divides into branches. 
In anatomy, trunk is ufed for the bu 
of a human body, exclufive ef the hea 
a 
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‘Wad limbs, comprehending the abdomen 
and thorax. See the article ABDOMEN 
and THORAX, 
Trunk is alfo ufed for the main body of 
an artery, or vein, in contradiftinction 
to the branches and ramifications there- 
of. 
Trunk-roots of a plant, are little roots 
which grow out of the trunks of plants. 
‘Thefe are of two kinds : 1. Such as ve- 
getate by a direct defcent, the place of 
their eruption being fometimes all along 
the trunk, as in mints, &c. and fome- 
times only in the utmoft point, as in 
brambles. 

2. Such as neither afcend nor defcend, 

but fhoot forth at right angles to the 

trunk ; which therefore, though as to 
their office they are true roots, yet, as to 

their nature, are a medium between a 

trunk and a root. 

JRUNNIONS, or Trunions of a piece 
of ordnance, are thofe knobs or bunches 
of the gun’s metal, which bear her up on 
the cheeks of the carriage: and hence 
the trunnion-ring is the ring about a 
cannon, next before the trunnions, 

TRURO, a borough of Cornwal, fituated 
thirty. two miles north-eaft of the Land’s- 
end, 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

TRUSS, trvfa, a bundle, of certain quan- 
tity of hay, ftraw, @e. 

A trofs of hay is to contain fifty-fix 
pounds, or half an hundred weight ; 
thirty-fix truffles make a load. In June 
and Auguft the trufs is to weigh fixty 
pounds, on forfeiture of eighteen fhillings 
per trafs, 

A trufs of forage is as much as a trooper 
can carry on his horfe’s crupper. 

Truss of flowers, is ufed, by florifts, to 
fignify many flowers growing together on 
the head of a ftalk, as in the cowllip, 
auricula, &c, if 

Truss is alfo ufed for a fort of bandage or 

ligature, made of fteel, or the like mat- 

ter, wherewith to keep up the parts, in 
thofe who have hernias or ruptures. See 
the article HERntra, 

In plate CCLXXXVI, are reprefented 

various kinds of truffes, to comprefs the 

parts, and prevent a relapfe of the in- 
teftine after the rupture has been cured. 

Some of thefe, as fig. 2, 8, and 9g, are 

made of calicoe, for infants; or of leather, 

for adults. Others, as fig. 3, 3, 45 

and rr, are made of fteel covered with 

leather, Some are made of {teel-plates, 
joined by hinges, fo as to be flexible and 
VoL, IV, 
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more eafy, as in fig. 11, Some again 


are defigned for ruptures on both fides ; - 


as fig. 4and 5, Some are for ruptures 
on the right fide, as fig. 2 and 3: others 
for the left; as 1, 9, 10, and rr. 
Some, again, are faftened to the body 
by tagged-laces; as fig. 5, 6,-and 9: 


others by ftraps and buckles ; as fig. 2, 


5, and g: others by hooks and eyes, or 
hooks and ftraps; as fig. r, 3, 4, and 
x1: and others again by different contri- 
vances ; as in fig, 7 and 8. 

In all thefe truffés, A denotes the bol- 
fter or comprefs, which is applied to the 
ring of the abdominal mufcles, after the 
rupture has been reduced: BB the gir- 
dle or belt of the trufs, to be fattened 
round the body, either with ftrings CC, 
paffed through the holes DD; or by 


ftraps and buckles ; as in fig. 2 and 10, _— 


maiked EE; or with hooks, as in fig. 
I; 3,4, and rr, marked aa. In many 
of thefe truffes there is a depending girt, 
befides that which paffes round the body, 


which is to be paffed between the legs — 
of women, and faftened to the oppofite - 


part of the belt : as FF in fig. 1, 2, 6, 
7; 8,9,and 10. In fig. 6 is fhewn the 
bolfter @; andin fig, 7 may be feen a 
wooden bolfter cd, ee being the button 
by which it is fafiened to the trufs, and 
d the convex part by which it is applied 
so the rupture, 
There are.a multitude of other truffes? of 
various forms, contrived by thofe who 
make it their bufinefs; but we have here 
given figures of the beft of them, from 
eifter’s furgery, P, IL, p. 71 and 72. 


Trusses, in a fhip are ropes made faft 


to the parrels of a yard, either to bind 
the yard to the malt when the fhip rolis, 
or to hale down the yards in a ftorm, &c, 


TRUSSING, in falconry, is a hawk’s 


raifing any fowl, or prey, aloft; fart 
foaring up, and then defcending with it 
to the ground, 


TRUST, in law, fignifies, in general, 


that confidence which one perfon repofes 
in another; and in cafe of non-perform- 
ance, or breach of this truft, the remedy 
is by bill in equity, as the common-law 
ufually takes no notice of truffts. 

Conveyances made in the way of truft, 
which were formerly invented to evade 
the ftatute of ufes, are not fo much fa- 
voured as plain and direét deeds. All 
declarations of tiults of lands, &e. are 
to be in writing, and Ggned by the par- 
ties. It has been decreed in chancery, 
that a fine and recovery of a celuiqut 
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truft fhall bar and transfer the eftate, as 
they flould an eftate atJaw, where the 
fame were levied or fuffered on good con- 
fideyation, And thereis a ftatute whereby 
an infant feifed of an eftate in fee in 
‘ truft, is enabled to make any conveyance 
thereof, by order of the court of chan- 


ery. 

TRUSTEE, one who has an eftate, or 

_ money, put or trufted in his hands, for 
‘the ule of another. 

Where two or more perfons are appointed 
truflees, if one of them only receives all 
or the .greateft part of the profits of the 
ands, &%c. and is in arrear, and unable 
to fatisfy the perfon to whom he is feifed 
in tru(t, the other, in that cafe, fhall not 
be an{werable for more than comes io his 

a ithands, 

TRUTH, veritas, a term uled in oppo- 
fition to falfhood, and applied to propo- 
fitions which anfwer, or accord, to the 
na‘ure and reality of the thing whereof 
fonething is affirmed or denied. 

Truth, according to Mr, Locke, confilts 
ih the joining or feparating of figns, as 
the things fignified by them do agree or 
difagree one with another. Now the 

“joining or feparating of figns is what 
we call making of propofitions. ‘Truth 
then, properly, relates only to PESROE: 
tions, whereof there are two forts, 
mental and verbal ; as there are two forts 
of figns commonly made vufe of, wiz. 
ideas and words. SeeIDEA,; WoRD, &c, 

Mental propofitions are thofe wherein the 
 ideis ia our underitanding are put to- 
ecther, or feparsted, hy the mind per- 
ceiving or judging of their agreement or 
djlagreement. 
Verbal propofitions are words put to- 
gether, or feparated, in affi mative or 
nes stive fentences: to that a propcfition 
confilts in joinir g or feparating of figns ; 
and cuth conhits in putting together, 
or feparating thofe figns, according as 
the things ‘hey ftand for agree ox dif- 
agree. See PROPOSITION. 

Béoral Trutu, conlits in ipeaking things 
according tothe perfurfion of our minds, 


and ts called allo veracity, 


Metaphyfical, or tranfcendeatal Trutu, 

is nothing but the veal exittance of things 
eonformable to the ideas which we have 
annexed to their nemes,. 

TRUTINATION, the a& of weighing 
or ballancing a thing. See the article 
BaLLaNce. 

JRUXILLO, a town of Effremadora, 
in Spain, one hundred miles fou:h-weft 
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of Toledo: weft long. 6°, north lat. 
49-12", en — 
TRUXILLO is alfo a town of Tetras 
Firma, fituated in welt Jong. 69°, and 
north lat. 9° 15’. 
TRUXILLO is likewife a port-town of 
Mexico, fituated on the gulph of Hons 
duras: weft long. 838° 30’, north lat. 


15° 30%. 
TRY, in the fea-language. A fhip is (aid 
to try, or lie a-try, when no fails are 


abroad but the main-fail or mizzen-fail. 


TUB, in commerce, denotes an indeters 
minate quantity or meafure : thus, a tub 
of tea contains about fixty pounds; and 
a tub of camphor from ffty-fix to eighty 
pounds, 

TUBE, tubus, in general, pipe, conduit, 
or canal; a cylinder hollow withinfide, 
either of lead, iron, wood, glafs, or other 
matter, for the air, or fome other fluid, 
fo have a free paffage, or conveyance, 
through. See thearticle Pipe, @e. 


Small filver or leaden tubes are frequently 


ufed, by furgeons, to draw off blood, 
matter, or water, from the different parts 
of the body: they are made of various 
fizes and fhapes, as reprefented in plate 
CCLXXXVIIL fig. 1, at the letters P, 
Q, R, S,T, V,X;5 the ules of which 
will be fhewn more at large under the ar- 
ticles WouND, PARACENTESIS, &c. 
TuBéE, in aftronomy, is fometimes ufed for 
a telefcope, or more properly, for that 
part thereof into which the lenfes are 
fitted, and by which they are direSted 
and ufed. The goodnefs of the tube 
being of great importance to that of the 
telefcope, we hall bere add its ftru@ture. 
The confiruftion of a draw TUBE, for ate- 
lefcope. The chief points to be regarded 
here are, that the tube be not troublefome 
by its weight, nor liable to warp and di- 
fturb the pofition of the glaffes; fo that 
every kind of tube will not ferve in every 
cafe, See the article TELESCOPE. 
x. Ifthe tube be fmall, it is beft made of 
thin brafs-plates covered with tin, and 
formed into pipes or draws, to flide 
within one another. 
2, For long tubes, iron would be too 
heavy, for which reafon fome chufe ta 
make them of paper, thus ; A wooden 
cylinder is turned, of the Jength of the 
paper to be ufed, and of a diameter equal 
to that of the {malleft draws about this 
cylinder is rolled papery till it be of a fufh- 
cient thicknefs; when one pipe is dry 
provide others after the fame manner, 
ftil! making the laft ferve for a mould to 
ane *. thy 
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the next, till you have enough for the 
length of the tube defired. Laltly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed 
wooden ferrils, that they may be drawn 
forth the better. 

3- Since paper draws are apt to fwell 
with moift weather, fo as to fpoil their 
fliding ; and in dry weather to fhrink, 
which renders them Joofe and tottering ; 
jn both which cafes the fituation of the 
lens is eafily difturbed ; the beft method 
ef making of tubes is as follows: Glue 
archment round a wooden cylinder, and 
et the parchment be coloured black, to 
prevent the refleéting rays making any 
eonfufion: provide very thin flits of 
beech, and bending them into a cylinder 
glue them carefully to the parchment; 
coyer this wooden cafe with white parch- 
ment, and, about its outer extreme, make 
a little ring or ferril: after the fame 
manner, make another draw over the 
former, and then another, till you have 
enough for the length of the tube. 
To the inner extremes of each draw fit a 
wooden ferril, that the fpurious rays, 
ftriking againft the fides, may be inter- 
cepted and loft. In thefe places where 
the lenfes are to be put, it will be proper 
to furnith the ferrils with female f{crews. 
Provide a wooden cover to defend the 
ebject glafs from the duft ; and, putting 
the eye-glafs in its wooden ferril, faften 
it by the {crew to the tube. Laftly, pro- 
vide a little wooden tube of a length equal 
to the diftance the eye-glafs is to be from 
the eye, and fit it to the other extreme of 
the tube. 

TUBE-FISH, the TRIGLA with a prickly- 
head, and with three appendages at each 

~ of the pe€toral fins, See TRicLa. 

TUBER, or Tusercre, in botany, a 
kind of round turgid root, in form of a 
knob or turnip. 

The plants which produce fuch ropts are 
hence denominated tuberofe, or tuberous, 
plants. 

Tuper, or TuBerosiry, in medicine, 
as ufed for a knob, or tumour, growing 
naturally in any part; in oppofition to 
tumours, which arife accidentally, or 
trom difeafe. 

TUBERA TERR#&, TRUFFLES, in bo- 
teny. See the article TRUFFLES. 

‘TTUBERCLES, among phyficians, denote 
little tumours which fuppurate and dif- 
charge pus, and are often found in the 
lungs, elpecially of confumptive perfons, 
See CONSUM@PTION and PHTHI6IS. 
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TUBEROUS, or TuBEROSE-ROOTS, itt 
botany. See the article Tuber. ‘ 

TUBINGEN, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, fituated on the river Neckar, in 
the dutchy of Wirtemberg : eaft long. 
8° ss’, north lat. 48° 26’. 

TUBIPORA, or Tusutarta, a genus 
of fubmarine plants, belonging to the 
cryptogamia clais, of the hardnefs of 
coral, and confilting of cylindric tubes 
rifing from a thin cruft of the fame fort of 
matter with themfelves. 

TUBULARIA atid Fea. in natural hi 
tory, the name of a fpecies of coral 
found very often foffil in Germany and 
Italy, and compofed of a great number 
of tubes, or longitudinal pipes, often rea 
fembling fo many worms ranged pérpen 
dicularly in the maft. They are ufu-, 
ally found either in maffes of a lax- 
ftone, or in fingle tubules in thofe of the 
harder and firmer texture. In thefe two 
ftates, this foflil makes two very differeng 
appearances; and, according to the 
different directions in the mafs, of the 
different views of them that the {ions 
of it place them in, they make a number 
of very elegant figures, 

TUBULI Fossitts, in natural hiftory, 
the tubules, or cales of fea-worms, found 
buried in theearth. They are met wth 
of various fizes, fometimes complete, 


and buried in the ftrata of earth or Itone; __ 


fometimes they ate more or lefs perfeé, 
and are immerled in maffes of the ludus 
helmontii or feptarie, and in this ftate 
they make one kind of lapis fyringoides, | 
or pipe-ftone; but the moft beautiful fyrin- 
goides, or pipe-ftones, are the parts of the 
bottoms of fhips, or potts fixed in the fea, 
which have been pierced, in their original 
ftate of wood, by thefe fea-worms, and 
afterwards petrified with the cafes or tus 
buli of the worms remaining in them; 
thefe are ufually of a pale-yellow or 
whitifh-wax colour, and the body of the 
mals of a brownifh or blackifh hte, but 
retaining the ftru&ture of the wood : of 
thefe there are beautiful fpecimers in 
great abundance on the fhore of the ifland 
Sheppy. We have the very fame fub- 
ftances alfo buried in our clay-pits, about 
London and at Richmond; but in thefe 
the wood is highly faturated with the 
matter of the common vitrtolic pyrites, 
and the pipes often filled with the fame 
fubftance, See SyRINGOIDES. 
TUBULI LacTireRt, in anatomy, the 
fmall tubes, or yellels, through which 
i Z2 the 


the milk flows to the nipples of women’s 
breafts, See the article MILK. ” 
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TTUBULUS marinus, or Canatis, in TULN, a town of Germany, fifteen miles 


natural-hiftory, a genus of univalve 
fhells, of an oblong figure, terminating 
-in a point, and hollow within, fo as to 
refemble a tube or horn; and hence 
have, by fome old writers, been called 
dentalia. See DENTALIA. 
Of thefe thells fome are ftriated, fome 
ftraight, fome bent like a horn, and fome 
in form of a crefcent. 
TUCANA, the Toucan, in ornithology. 
See the article TOUCAN. 
TUCK of a fp, the truffing or gathering 
up the quarter under water; which if 
fhe lie deep, makes her have a broad, or, 
as they callit, fat quarter, and hinders 
her fteering, by keeping the water from 
paffing fwiftly to her rudder; and if this 
trufling lie too high above the water, 
4 ~ fhe will want bearing for her works be- 
hind, unlefs her quarter be very well laid 
os out. 
* . TUCUMAN, the fouth- weft divifion of the 
«province of La Plata, or Paraguay, in 
+ South America. 
_.. “‘TUCUYO, a town of Terra-Firma: weft 
~ = long, 68° 30’, north lat. 7% 
TUDELA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
fituated’on the river Ebro, fifty-five miles 
fouth of PAMPELUNA, 
~ TULIP, tulipa, in botany, a genus of the 
’ + hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
with a campanulated flower, confifting 
of fix oblong, hollow, and erect petals ; 
the fruit is a triquetrous, and trilocular 
capfule, containing a great many flat 
feeds ranged ina double order, See plate 
CCLXXXVII, fig. 2. 
The charaéters of a good tulip are, that 
the item fhould be ftrong and tall; the 
flower fhould confift of fix petals, three 
within and three without; and the for- 
mer fhould be larger than the latter: the 
bottom of the flower faould be propor- 
tioned to the top, and the ends of the 
leaves fhould be rounded, not pointed : 
the leaves, when opened, fhould neither 
turn inward nor bend outward, but ftand 
ereét; and the whole flower fhould be 
of a middling fize, neither too large nor 
too (mall: the ftripes mutt be fimall and 
regular, and fhould all arife from the 
bottom of the flower: «the chives alfo 
fhould not be yellow. but of a brown 
colour, 
Tuvip-tTree, liriodendrum, in botany. 
See the article LIRIODENDRUM. 
‘SULLE, atown of France, in the pro- 


wei 


welt of Vienna. 


TUMEFACTION, the a8 of (welling or 


rifing intoatumour, See the next ar 
ticle. 


TUMOUR, or Tumor, in medicine and 


furgery, a preternatural rifing or emi- 
nence on any part of the body. Tu- 
mour is alfo defined, by phyficians, a 
folution.of continuity arifing from fome 
humour collected in a certain part, of the 
body, which disjoins the continuous parts, 
infinuates itfelf between them, and de 
ftroys their proper form. 

Whether there be any fuch preternatural 
rifing or enlargement on any part of the 
body, may be difcovered from in{pection, 
but more particularly by feeling, And, 
notwithftanding, it is a general cuftom 
to refer excrefcences, as warts, corns, 
and fuch as grow in the nofe and pu- 
denda, to the clafs of tumours; yet, 
becaufe they grow not from beneath, 
but out of, or upon, the fkin itfelf, it is 
thought proper not to comprehend them 
in the general divifion of tumours. See 
EXCRESCENCE, Corn, WartT, &e. 
‘There are tumours of various kinds, di-« 
ftinguifhed by particular names, accord - 


ing to the different caufes from whence ~ 


they proceed, and the particular parts 
wherein they are feated ; fomeare called 
hot, others cold and watry; fome are 
termed windy, others fcirrhous; and ~ 
fome are named benign, others malig 
nant: but Heifter finds fault with thefe 
diftinGtions, There are fome tumours 
which being contained in a proper mem- 
brane, are therefore called cyftic; and 
if this fhould be in an artery, it is ufu- 
ally termed aneurifm; bet when in a 
vein, a varix, When in the veins of 
the anus, or re&tum, the diforder is term- 
ed hemomhoids; but if the tumour be 
in the fcrotum, unguen, or at the um- 
bilicus, it is generally called a hernia: if 
any pus, or matter, is contained in the 
tumour, it is called an abfcefs; and if the 
tumour is feated in a bone, it is termed 
exoltofis, See the articles Cyst, ANEU- 
RISM, VaRIxX, Hm@MoORRHOIDS, HER- 
Nra, ABSCESS, and ExoOsTos!s. 
The forementioned clafs of tumours are 
all of them fubdivided into feveral other 
kinds; thus the hot and burning tu- 
mours, which are the fame with inflam- 
mations, are generally termed phiegmons 
when violent and feated jm the common 
inte- 
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Ainteguments ; but when jighter, they are 
‘commonly called furuncles. The in- 
flammation which is not fixed deep, but 
fpreads only fuperficially upon the fkin, 
is termed an eryfipelas: the inflamma- 
tory tumour that arifes at the finger-ends 
is termed paronychia: that which fixes 
_ in the groin or armpits is called a bubo; 
and that under the ears a parotis, When 
an inflammation feizes the hands and 
feet from extreme cold, chilblains arile ; 
which tumour is called pernio, See the 
articles INFLAMMATION, FURUNCLE, 
ErysipeLas, Paronycuia, Bugzo, 
PAROTIDES, and PERNIONES. 
Tumours of the breafss. 
INFLAMMATIONS of the breafts. 
Cancerous Tumours, See CANCER, 
Encyfied Tumours, tumours arifing in 
different parts of the body, but contained 
in certain membranous coats: thefe are 
fometimes harder, fometimes fofter, of a 
palifh colour, and ufually attended with 
ittle pain, Thefé tumours arife from 
obftructions either in the glands, or in 
‘the adipofe membrane, more efpecially 
about the face and neck, where they oc- 
cafion ‘great deformity, The membra- 
mous coat with which thefe tumours are 
- invefted, is often of a confiderable thick- 
nefs, and is ufually the coat of the dif- 
ordered gland, or fome of the adipofe 
cells. At their beginning they are ufu- 
ally very fmall and moveable; but en- 
creafing by flow degrees, they grow 
fometimes to an enormous bulk. See 
the article Cyst. 
The confiftence of fome of thefe tumours 
is foft and flu€tuating, and of others 
more hard and firm, ‘They are of all 
fhapes and fizes, and fome of them be- 
come hard as a callus, and unmoveable, 
while others are, for the generality, foft 
and moveable. See CaLLus. 
They are diftinguifhed according to the 
confiltence of their contents; fome are 
called atheromata, from their contents 
refembling pafte; others, which have 
them of the confiftence of honey, are 
called meliceres; but if they are of a 
fatty fubflance, like fuet or lard, they 
are called (teatomata. If they happen 
ina gland which becomes indurated, 
they are called f{chirrous: and lafily, 
when they are of a flefhy confiftence, 
they are called farcomata. Some of 
thefe tumours have been found alfo full 
of hair, See ATHEROMA, &c. 
» They are diftinguifhed by others accord. 
ing to the places where they are fituated, 
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See the article 
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Thofe feated under the fcalp are called’ 
talpa, teftudo, or lupia. Thofe in the «© 

neck, ftrume or ferophule ; and thofe 
in the hands and feet, efpecially ifamong = 
the tendons, are called ganglions, See 

the article GANGLIO, &c. it 
There is no general method for the cute” 

of them; but the furgeon, according to 
their different circumftances, attempts 
this by difcuffion, fuppuration, or “ex- 
tirpation. See the articles DispERSION 
and SUPPURATION, 
But if the tumour can neither be difperfed 
nor fuppurated, but continues to enlarge 
itfelf, it is advifeable to extirpate it in or- 
der to prevent its turning into acancerous 
nature. ‘There are feveral methods in, 
practice for extirpating thefe tumours _ 
according to their nature and fize: thofe ; 
which are {mall and hard, or hung by a. 
root as by a ftalk, are generally beft re- 
moved by ligature, in the manner of. 
warts ; by which means they wither and: 
fall off of themfelves in afew days. But — 
the moft ready and expeditious- method: ~* 
is to cut them off with a fcalpel, and then - 
heal up the wound: but if in removin; 

them this way you divide aconfiderable 
artery, you may ftop it by fome potential, ~ 
or even the aétual, cautery; or elle, by; 
taking it up with a needle and thread, > 
Laftly, thefe tumours may be often re= — 
moved by the application of cauftie or” 
corroding medicines, retained about the’ 
root by means of platters, compreffes,.. 
and a bandage; and when you find. 
the root of the tumour almoft corroded 
through, the reft may be divided by the 
fcalpel. See the article Caustic. 

If the root of the encyfted tumour ap- 
pears too large for it to be conveniently 
taken off by ligature, you muft then re- 
move it either by the knife or by the 
cauftics, though the latter is ufually pre~ 
ferred. In order to extirpate it by the 
knife, you muft firft make a longitudinal 
incifion upon’the tumour; and if that 
does not appear fufficient, make another 
incifion acrofs the former, till you think 
the wound large enough for taking out 
the tumour; in order to which you next 
dilate the integuments, and feparate them 
from the cyft of the tumour, which you 
are to take out whole, if poffible, either 
by means of the fcalpel;' a’hook, or by 
paffing a crooked needle, with a ftrong 
thread, crofswife under the tumour ; but 
great caution is neceffary in this opera- 
tion, left any important part that is con- 
tiguous to the tumour be injured, 
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_ Phe tumour being thus carefully ex- 


Scirrhous TUMOURS. 


 tvaéted, if the wound and hemorrhage 

be fall you,may prefs the lips together ; 
and by covering the fame with lint and 
compreffes, retained with a proper ban- 
dage, the patient is cured in a few days 
time; but in cafe of a profufe haemor- 
rhage the blood is to be ftopped either by 
ligature, aftringents, or the actual or 
potential cautery, 


Funcous Tumours. See Funcus, 
Iefsescsory Tumours, See the article 
INFLAMMATION. 


See OEDEMA. 
See the 


Oedematous Tumours. 

‘Tumours of the parotid glands. 
article PAROTIDES. 

Peftilential Tumours. 
Buso and CARUNCLE. 

See ScrrRHOUS, 

Tumours ofthe tefticles. See TesTicues. 

‘TUN, or Ton, originally fignifies a large 
veffel or cafk of an oblong form, biggett 
in the middle, and diminithing towards 
its two ends, girt about with hoops, and 
ufed for ftowing feveral kinds of mer- 
chandize, for convenience of carriage ; as 
brandy, oil, fugar, fkins, hats, &c. 
This word is alfo ufed for certain veffels 
of extraordinary bignels, ferving to keep 
wine in for feveral years. 

Tun is alfo a certain meafure for liquids ; 
as wine, oi], @c, See MeaAsuRE, 

‘Tun is alfoa certain weight whereby the 
burden of fhips, &¢, are eltimated. See 
the article WEIGHT. 

‘TUNA, in botany, the fame with the cac- 
tus, See the article Cacrus. ; 
TUNBRIDGE, a town of Kent, fituated 
thirty-three miles we of Canterbury, 
much reforted to on account of its excel- 

Tent waters. 

TUNE, or Tong, in muific, that property 
of founds whereby they ccme under tne 
relation of acute and grave to one another, 
See thearticles ACUTENESS, GRAVITY, 
Tone, and SounD. 

Though gravity and acutenefs are mere 
terms of relation, the tune of the found 
is fometbing abfolute, every fcund hav. 
inz its own proper tone, which mult be 
under fome determinate meafure in the 
nature of the thing, 

The only difference then, between one 
tune and another is tn the degrees. 

If two or more founds be compared to- 
gether in this relation, they are either 
equal or unequal in the degree of tune, 
Such as are equal are called unifons, 
The uncqual conilitute what we call an 


See the articles 
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interval, which is the differencé of time | 
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between two founds, y 
Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune: 


1. According to the different kinds of 


matter; thus a wedge of filver founds 
much more acute than a wedge of gold 
of the fame fhape and dimenfions, in 
which cafe the tones are proportional to 
the {pecific gravity. 2, According to 
the different quantities of the fame mat- 
ter in bodies of the fame figure, a folid 
{phere of brafs, one foot diameter, founds 
acuter than one of two feet diameter ; 
in which cafe the tunes are proportional 
to the quantity of matter, Here then are 
different tunes connected with different 
{pecific gravities and quantities of mat- 
ter, as their immediate caufe. In effe&, 
the meafures of tune are only fought in 
the relations of the motions that are the 
caufe of found, which are no way fo 
difcernable as in vibrations of chords. 
See the article Corp. 
In the general we find that, in two 
chords, all things being equal, except 
tenfion, or thicknefs, or length, the tunes 
are different ; there muft, therefore, be 
a difference in the vibrations owing to 
thefe different tenfions, @c. which dif. 
ference can only be in the velocity of the 
courfes and recourfes of the chords, 
through the {paces wherein they move to 
and again. Now, upon examining the 
proportion of the velocity and the things 
juft mentioned, wherein it depends, it is 
found, to a demonftration, that all the 
vibrations of the fame chord are per- 
formed in equal times. Hence, as: the 
tone of a found depends on the nature of 
thofe vibrations, whofe difference we can 
conceive no otherwife than as having 
different velocities; and asthe fimall 
vibrations of the fame chord are pers 
formed in equal times, and it is found 
true, in faét, that the found of any body, 
arifing from any individual ftroke, tho* 
it grow gradually weaker, yet continues 
the fame tone from firft to laft: it fol- 
lows, that the tone is neceflari!y connec- 
ted with a certain quantity of time, in 
making every fingle vibration; or,. that 
a certain number of vibrations, accom- 
phthed in a given time, conftitutes a cers 
tain determinate tune; for the more fre- 
quent thofe vibrations are, the more acute 
the tone; and, the flower and fewer they 
are, the more grave the found, though 
performed in the fame fpace of time; fo 
that any given note of a tune is made by 
one 


i 
| 
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one certain mealure of velocity of vibra- 

ons, i. ¢- fuch certain coures and ree 
courfes of a chord or fring, in fuch acer- 
tain fpace of time, conftitute a determi- 
nate tune. See the article NoTE. 
This theory is ftrongly {upported by our 
beft and lateft writers on mufic, Dr, Hal- 
der, Me, Malcolm, &c. both from reafon 
and experience. Dr. Wallis, who holds 
it very reafonable, adds that it is evident 
the degrees of acutenefs are reciprocally 
as the lengths of the chords, though, he 
fays, he will not pofitively affirm that 
the degrees of acutenefs anfwer the num- 
ber of vibrations as their true caufe : but 
this difference arifes hence, that he 
doubts whether the thing has been fuffi- 
ciently proved by experiment, Indeed, 
whether the different number of vibra- 
tions, in a given time, is the true caule 
on the part of the object of our perceiving 
a difference of tune, is a thing which, 
we conceive, does not come within the 
reach of expermnent. It is enough that 
the hypothefis is reafonable, See the ar- 
ticles ConcorbD, Harmony, &ce. 
UNICA, akind of waiftcoat, or under- 
garment, in ule among the Romans. 
‘They wore it within doors by itfelf, and 
abroad under the gown. The common 
people could not afford the toga, and fo 
went in their tunics, whence Horace 
calls them popellus tunicatus. The fe- 
veral forts of the tunic were the palma- 
ta, the anguiticlavia, and the laticlavia. 
The fint was worn by generals in a 
triumph, and perhaps always under the 
toga pita; it had its name either from 
the great breadth of the clavi, equal to 
the palm of the hand; or elfe from the 
figures of palms, embroidered on it. For 
the other two, fee the article CLAVUS. 
It was by thefe three different forts of 
tunics, that the three different orders of 
the roman people were diftinguifhed in 
habit. a 
UNICA, tunic, in anatomy, is applied to 
the membranes which inveft the veffels, 
and divers others of the lefs folid parts 
of the body; thus the inteftines are form- 
ed of five tunics, or coats, for which fee 
he article INTESTINES, 
There are alfo five tunics, or coats, of the 
e, for which fee the article Eve. 
NIS, the capital of the kingslom of 
unis, thirty miles fouth of Carthage- 
uins, 300 miles eaft of Algiers, and 120 
uth-weft of Trapano, in Sicily; a po- 
ulous city, about three miles in circum- 
rence: eaft Jong. y0° north lat, 36° 
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20’. The kingdom of Tunis is fituated 
on the coaft of Barbary, in Africa, being 
bounded by the’ Mediterranean Sea, on 
the north, It extends 200 miles in length 
from eaft to weft, along the fhore of the 
Mediterranean ; the breadth is very une 
equal. 

TUNNAGE is ufed fora cuftom or im- 
polt, payable to the crown, for goods 
and merchandize imported or exported, 
and is to be paid after a certain rate for 
every tun thereof. This duty, as well 
as that of poundage, was firft granted. 
for life to king Charles II. and has been 
continued in the fame manner to his 
royal fucceffors, down to his prefent 
majefty king George III. 

TUNNEL-NET, a net for taking partrid- 

ges, which fhould not exceed fifteen feet 
in length, nor be lefs than eighteen inches 
in breadth, or opening for the entrance. 
See the article NET. 
When you Have found a covey, fetch a 
compa({s and pitch the net at a good di- 
ftance from them, fometimes farther, at 
other times nearer, according to the fitus 
ation of the ground; furround them either 
with a natural or artificial ftalking horfe, 
and gently drive them towards the net, 
not coming on them in a direct line, but 
by turnings and windings, and fome- 
times ftanding ftill, as if the horfe graz- 
ed. In cafe they make a ftand and look 
up, itss a fign of fear, and that they 
intend to take wing; ftand ftill therefore, 
or retreat fora while, and when you find 
them quiet after a little refpite, and buly 
in feeking after meat, you are to move 
nearer, and if any fingle partridge lies 
remote from the reft, he may be brought 
in by fetching a compa{s about him, 
‘The wing of the tunnel muft not be 
pitched in a dire&t line, but inclining to 
a femi-circle. See STALKING. 

TUNNING of ale or beer, a part of the 
procefs of brewing, or rather an operation 
which is the fequel thereof. When the 
beer has worked or fermented in an epen 
vat, as long as is proper, tun it up mto 
feafoned veilels, that is, fuch as have 
had ale or beer in them before; for if it 
be put into new cafks, it muft be made 
ftronger than ordinary, elfe it will not 
keep fo long, becaute the cafk will imbibe 
the {pirits, and the reft will foon become 
flat and vapid, It is belt to .un beer juft 
when it comes to a due fermentation, 
and gets a good head ; for then tt has the 
moft ftrength to clear itfelf in the cafk, 
and what works over may be put into 

the 


Le 
the [mall beer, and muft be fupplied 
with frefh beer of the fame brewing, 
When the beer is tunned, carry it while 
it works in the cafk, into a good cellar, 
or proper place to preferve it; for if it 
be ftirred after it has done working, it 
will be apt to grow ftale, four, and be- 
come alegar, unlefs it be drawn out in- 
to another cafk. 

TTUNNY, thynaus, in ichthyology, the 
fcomber, with eight or nine pinnules on 
the hinder part of the back, and a fur- 
row at the belly fins. See SCOMBER. 

‘TURBAN, or TurBanrT, the head-drefs 
of moft of the ealtern nations. I; confilts 
of two parts, a cap, and a fafh of fine 
linnen, or taffety, artfully wound in di- 
vers plaits about the cap. The Turks 
eall the fath turbent, whence we have 
formed turban, The cap has no brim, 
is pretty flat, though roundifh at top, 
and quilted with cotton, but does not 
cover the ears. There is a good deal of 
art in giving the turban a fine air, and 

_ the making of them is a particular trade, 
‘The fath of the Turks turban is. white 
linnen; that of the Perfians red woollen. 
Thefe are the diftinguifhing marks of 
their different religions. Sophi, king of 
Perfia, being of the feét of Ali, was the 
firt who aflumed the laft colour, to di- 
Ktinguifh himlelf from the Turks, who 
are of the fe&t of Omar, and whom the 
Perfians efteem heretics. The Emirs, 
who pretend to be defcended of the race 


of Mahomet, wear their turbans quite’ 


green, which was the colour wore by 
that falfe prophet. The grand feignior’s 
turban is as big as a bufhel, and fo ex- 
ceedingly refpected by the Turks, that 
they fcarce dare touch it. It is adorned 
with three plumes of feathers, enriched 
with diamonds and precious ftones, and 
h@ has an officer on purpofe to look after 
it. The grand vizier’s turban has two 
plumes; fo have thofe of divers other 
officers, only fmaller one thao another ; 
others have only one, and others none 
atall, . The turban of the officers of the 
divan is of a peculiar form. 

TURBAN-SHELL, in conchyliology, the 
englith name of the roundifh centronia. 
See the article CENTRONIA. 

TURBARY, denotes a right to dig turfs 
‘on another’s-ground ; and it is likewife 
taken’ for the ground or place where 
turfs are digged, fometimes called the 
turfary. 


TURBINATED, is a term applied by 


natyralifts, to fells, which are {piral, e, . 
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wreathed, conically, from a larger bafig 
to a kind of apex. ‘ 
TURBITH, or TURPETH-ROOT, inthe 
materia medica, the cortical part of the 
root of an indian convolvulus, brought 
to us in oblong pieces, of a brown or 
afh-colour on the outfide, and. whitith 
within ; the beft is ponderous, not wrinks 
led, eafy to break, and difcovering a large 
quantity of relinous matter to the eye: 
its tafte is at firft {weetith; when chewed 
for a little time, it becomes acid, pune 
gent, and nauieous? This root is a cas 
thartic, not of the fafeft, or moft cers 
tain kind; the refinous matter in which 
its virtues refides, appears to be very un~ 
equally diftribured, infomuch that fome 
pieces, taken from a feruple toa dram, _ 
perge violently ; whilft others, in larger 
dofes, have fcarce any effeét at all, An — 
extraét made from the root, is more uni« _ 
form in firength, though not fuperior, 
or equal, to purgatives more common in — 
the fhops. 
Turbith pays a duty on each pound im. 


ported of 1 22d, and draws back, for 
, each pound exported, 1075,0. ~ 
TURBITH MINERAL, a name given by 
chemifts, toa yellow precipitate of mer 
cury, prepared after the following man’ 
ner. Upon purified quickfilver, con-' 
tained in a glafs veffel, pour double ‘its’ 
weight of the ftrong {pirit or oil of vitriol, 
Heat the liquor by degrees, fo as’ at 
length to make it boil, till a white mafs 
remains, which is to be thoroughly dried, 
with a firong fire. This mafs, on th 
effufion of warm water, grows yellowifh, 
and falls into powder; which is to b 
carefully ground with the water ina glafg 
mortar; then fuffer it to fettle, pour o 
the water, and wafh the powder in fe- 
veral parcels of frefh water, until it i 
fuficiently dulcified, 
This preparation is a Rrong emetic, an 
operates the moft powerfully of all th 
mercurials that can be fafely given inter 
nally. Its aétion, however, is not cons 
fined to the prime vie; it will fome 
times excite a ptyalifm, if a purgative i 
not foon taken after it. It is ufed chiefly 
in violent gonorrhgas, and other vene 
real cafes, where there is a great flu 
of humours to the parts; the dofei 
from two grains, to fix or eight, thoug 
there are fome conftitutions, which hav 
been ufed to mercurials, that bear we 
even the do’e of a feruple, This medi. 
cine has alfo of late been recommend 


TUR 
as the moft effeflual prefervative againit 
the hydrophobia. See HyDRoPHosia, 
‘The wafhings of turbith mineral are by 
fome externaliy applied for the itch, and 
other cutaneous foulneffes; but in thefe 
cafes, though it often does fervice, the 
patient muft not be too free with it. 
‘TURBO, in natural hiftory, a genus of 

univalve fhells, with a long, wide, and 
depreffed mouth, in fome fpecies ap- 
proaching to a round fhape, and in fome 
having teeth, in others not. They all 
grow narrow toward the bafe, and are 
auriculated, and terminate in a very long 
and fharp point, 

Of this genus, there are a great. many 
elegant fpecies; as the flender turbo, 
with vyentricofe fpires, and a {mall 
round mouth, about five or fix inches 
‘Jong. (fee plate CCLXXXIX. fig. 3. 
n@ x.) The rough fcrew-fhell is repre- 
fented, (ibid. n° 2.) befides which, there 
are numerous other fpecies, as-the cater- 
6 teste a telefcope-fhell, @c. all di- 


inguifhed by their different fpires, and _ 


_ the form of their mouths. 
TURBOT, or TurBuT, in ichthyology, 


the englifh name of a fpecies of pleu-. 


roneétes, with the eyes on the right fides 
and the body fmooth. Sce the article 
PLEURONECTES, | 
It grows to a confiderable fize, and is 
one of the moft efteemed fifh at table. 
TURCICA TERRA, TURKY-EARTH, in 
the materia medica, a very fine bole or 
medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in 
the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and 
ufed by the Turks as a fudorific and 
aftringent; and famous among them 
in peftilential difeafes. It is fomctimes 
brought over to us alfo made up into 
flattifh, orbicular maffes of two or three 
drams- weight, and fealed with fome tur- 
kith charaéters. This earth is of a fome- 
what lax and friable texture, yet confi- 
derably heavy, of a greyifh, red colour, 
but always redder on the furface.than 
within 3 extremely foft, and naturally 
of a fmooth furface: it melts freely in the 
inouth, with a confiderably ftrong, aftrin- 
ent tafte. See the article BOLES. 
TURCOISE, or Turquoise, turchefia, 
in natural hiftory, an ore of copper, er- 
roneoufly ranked among gems. See the 
article COPPER, 
‘There are, indeed, two kinds of turcois ; 
the one a true and genuine ore of cop- 
per; the other the benes of animals 
tinged to a beautiful blue colour, by 
Vou, lV, 
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having been buried in places where cop* 
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per-ore has been near them. 

That kind which we ufually diftinguifh 
by the name of the turquoife of the old 
rock, and which Pliny and the antients 
called callais, is a true and genuine cop- 
per-ore, and is of exaétly that kind in 


aes to this metal, that the hematites 
_ is to iron; it is found in the perpendicu- 


lar fiflures of the ftrata of ftone, which 
contain copper adhering to their fides in 
form of a cruft, and rifing into botryoide 
eflorefcences, which fometimes ftand 
fingle, and are in bignefs from the fize 
of a pea to that of a walnut; but fome- 
times happening to be placed clofe to one 
another, they join and form flat crufts 
or maffes, extending; in the manner of 
crults of the hematites, to three, four, 
or more inches in breadth; in thefe the 


prominent part of every tubercle appear.’ 
‘Ing on the furface, the whole feems a 


conjunction of femi-circular bodies of a 
fine blue colour joined by an intermediate 
fubftance of the fame nature, 
This kind of the turquoife is of a very 
clofe texture and glofly furface, but very 
foft, and, when broken, fhews the fame 
cruftated and firiated texture with the 
hematites; only that the ftriz are ufually 
finer, and the plates better joined. Te 
ferments with aqua fortis,’ and’ may be in 
reat part diffolved by it; and on cal 
cining, it lofes ail its colour, and be« 
comes of a dirty white, 


of the eaft. Tthe Germans alfo have a 
botryoide copper-ore, in fome of their 
mines ; but it-is green and much fofter 
than the true turquoife of this kinds 
though this has been often produced 
among us, alfo under the name of that 
em. 

The other turquoife is nothing more than 
the teeth or bones of animals, which have 
Jain in the way of efluvia, in which 
copper has been contained, and by this 
means have acquired veins and ftreaks 
of a deep blue, which, on the whole be- 
ing flightly calcined, diffafe themfelves 
through all the fubftance, and give it the 
fine pale blue we fo much admire in this 
gem. If the fire that diffefes this colour 
be a little too ftrong, it tends it wholly 
off, and leaves in place of the turquoife 
only a white bone. The turquoiles of 
this laft kind are common in France ; 
there are mines of them there, and the 
people who work them are perfectly ac- 

19 A quainted 


This is pro=. 
duced in Perfia, and fome other parts - 
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guainted with the method of diffufing 
the colour through them. Tohefe are 
what are now ufually worn, and, when 
fine, are called, by many of our jewellers, 
turquoifes of the old rock, as well as the 
éther. The virtwes attributed to this 
gem are very great, but all we know 
of it at prefent is, that, like the other 
bodies that contain copper, it is a violent 
emetic, and not fit fo be received into 
practice. ; 

TURCOMANIA, a province of afiatic 
Turky, bounded by Perfia on the eaft, 
and anfwers to the antient Armenia; its 
capital is Erzerum. See ERZERUM, 

TURDUS, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the paiferes, the 
beak of which is of a conic form, and 
firaight, only fomewhat bent on the op- 
per part, and has no membrane at the 
bafe: the tongue is lacerated and emar-~ 

inated. 
Toser this genus are comprehended the 
black bird, thrufh, red-wing, &¢. See 
the article BLack-BIRD, &e. 

Turpus, in ichthyology, the name by 
which authors call the green Jabrus, with 
a blue line on each fide; a very beauti- 
ful fith, from eight to fourteen inches in 
length, and confiderably thick in pro- 
portion. See the’article LABRUS. 

TURENNE, a town of Guienne, in France: 
eaft long. 1° 20’, and north lat. 45° 7’. 

TURF, a blackith fulphureous earth, ufed 
in feveral parts of the kingdom as fuel, 
See FuEL and TuRBARY. 

TURGESCENCE, or TurRGESCENCY, 
among phyficians, denotes a f{welling, or 
crowing bloated, 

TURIN, the capital of Piedmont, in Italy, 
and of the king of Sardinia’s dominions, 
is fituated at the confluence of the rivers 
Po and Doria, 100 miles fouth weft of 
Milan: eaft long. 7° 16’, and north lat. 

? 50's 

TURIONES, among herbalifts, denotes 
the firft young tender fhoots, which plants 
annually put forth, 

TURKEY, meleagris, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, the anterior part cf the 
head of which is covered with a flethy 
pendulous fubftance, the fides of the 
head alfo, and the throat, are covered 
with a papillous flefhy matter, and there 
is a longitudinal flefhy creft, of a reddith, 
bluifh, or purplith colour, and a foft fub- 
ftance, This is a large, bat unweildy 
bird ; the head is ftrangely covered and 
ornamented with a pendulcus, foft, fiethy, 
fubflance, as already obferved ; the eyes 


TURKY-EARTH. See TuRCICA — oe 
TURMERIC, in the materia medica, the, 


are fmall, bet bright and piercing, the 
wings are moderately long, though not 
at all formed for fuppoiting fo large a 
bulk in long flights, they have each 
twenty-eiglit long feathers; the tail is 
long and large, the legs moderatcly long 
and very robuft, 
There is but one known fpecies of this 
enus. 

RKY, a very extenfive empire, com- 

rehending fome of the richeft countries 
in Europe, Afia, and Africa. 
‘Turky in Europe, comprehends Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bofnia, Rapula, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Beffarabia, Bud-| 
ziac, Crim, and Little Tartary, with} 
Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Theflaly, 
and all the antient Greece, with its nus 
merous iflands, See ROMANIA, &c 
Turky in Afia, comprehends Natolia, 
Diarbeck, Syria, Turcomania, and part| 
of Georgia and Arabia, See the article! 
Natoria, &c, 

And Turky in Africa, comprehends the 
fruitful and extenfive country of Egypt. 


‘s | 
See the article Ecyprt. i 


root of a plant, called by botanifts cur-| 
cuma. See the article CURCUMA. 
Tt is a fmall root, of an oblong figures | 
ufually met with in pieces from half aa! 
inch to an inch or two in length, and at 
the utmoft farface the thicknels of a 
man’s little finger; its furface is uneven, 
and rifes into knobs in many places, and 
the longer pieces are feldom very ftraight 5 
it is very heavy and hard to break; iti 
not eafily cut through with a knife, but, 
when cut, leaves a glofly farface. It 
colour externally, isa pale whitith grey, 
with fome faint tinge of yellownels, and 
when broken, is of a fine yellow within 5 
this colour is bright and pale, and with- 
out admixture, when the root is frefh 5 
but in keeping it by degrees becomes 
reddifh, and at length is much like 
faffron in the cake, ‘Thrown into water, 
it fpeedily gives ita fine yellow tinge 
and, chewed in the mouth, it pives the 
fpittle the fame colour. tis eafily pow- 
dered in the mortar, and, according to 
its different age, makes a yellow, am 
orange colour, or a reddifh powder. It 
has a kind of aromatic fmell, with fome= 
thing of the odour of ginger in it. The 
taite is acrid and difagreeable, and has & 
confiderable bitternefs. 
It is brought from the Eaft-Indies, where 
they ufe it in fauces and foods, As @ 

media 
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tnedicine, it is efteemed aperient and em- 
menagogue, and of fingular efficacy in 
the jaundice. 

But befides thefe ufes, the glovers ufe it 
for dying their leather, and the turners 
to give am agreeable yellow to feveral of 
itheir works made in the whiter woods. 
‘TURN, in law, a court held twice a year, 
viz. within a montir after Eafter and 


of every county. 
By magna charta, fheriffs were reftrained 
frem holding pleas of the crown; but 
they are ftill judges of record, and may 
take indiétments and prefentments, and 
inquire of all treafons and felonies by 
the common Jaw, as well as the lowelt 
offences againft the king ; common nu- 
fances, annoyances, -purpreftures, &c. 
Alfo of perfons felling corrupt victuals, 
breaking the affife of ale and beer, or 
keeping falfe weights, &c. difturbers. of 
the peace and barretors, &c. and may 
amerce for offences, &c. 
TURNADO, or Tornapo, a wind which 
on fome coafts blows all night from the 
fhore. 
URNAMENT, or TourRNaMENT, a 
martial fport, or exercife, which the an- 
tient cavaliers ufed to perform to thew 
their bravery and addrefs. 
TURNEP, rapa, in botany, a fpecies of 
Braffica, See the article BRAssica. 
TURNERA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five petals 
ebverfely cordated, and fharp-pointed; 
the fruit is an oval, unilocular capfule, 
containing a great many oblong and ob- 
tufe feeds, 
TURNHOUT, a town of Brabant, twenty- 
four miles north-ealt of Antwerp, 
‘URNING, a branch of (culpture, being 
the art of fafhioning hard bodies, as brafs, 
ivory, wood, &c, into a round or oval 
form, ina lathe, 
Turning is performed by putting the fub- 
fiance to be turned upon two points as 
an axis, and moving it round on that 
axis; while an edge-tool, fet fteady to 
the outfide of the fubftance in a circum- 
volution thereof, cuts off all the parts 
which lie farther off the axis, and makes 
the outfide of that fubftance concentric to 
the axis, See the article LaTHE. 
The invention of turning feems to have 
heen very antient, Some, imdeed, to do 
honour to the age, will have it brought 
fo perfection by the moderms; but, if 
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what Pliny and fome other antient au. 
thors relate, be true, that the antients 
turned thofe precious vales enriched with 
figures and ornaments in relievo, which 
we Itill fee in the cabinets of the curious, 
it mult be owned that all that has been 
added in thefe ages, makes but a poor 
amends for what we loft of the manner 
of turning of the antients, 


Michaelmas, refpectively, by the theriff TURNING-EVIL, in cattle, a difeafe that 


caufes them frequently to turn round in 
the fame place. It is alfo called the fture 
dy. The common remedy, recommend- 
ed by Mr. Markham, is to throw the 
beaft down, and bind him; then to open 
his fkull, and take out a little bladder, 
filled with water and blood, which ufuale 
ly lies near the membrace of the brain, 
and then gradually heal the wound, 

TURNPIKE, a gate fet up a-crofs a road, 
watched by an officer for the purpofe, in 
order ¢o {top travellers, waggons, coaches, 
€&c. to take toll of them towards repairs 
ing or keeping the roads in repair. — 
Juftices of the peace, and other com- 
miffioners, are authorized to appoint fur- 
veyors of the roads, and colle&tors of 
toll, which is ufually 18. or 6d. for a 
coach or waggon, and 1d. fora horfe, 
&c. Incafe any perfons fhall drive horfes 
or other cattle through grounds adjoin« 
ing to the highways, thereby to avoid the 
toll, they are liable to forfeit ros. Like- 
wile if any one affaults a collector of 
the tolls, or by force paffes through a 
turnpike-gate without paying, he forfeits 
sl. leviable by juftices of peace; and 
malicioufly pulling down a turnpike is 
deemed felony, @c. It is alfo enaéed ; 
that 20s, fhall be paid for every hundred. 
that a carriage with its loading weighs 
above 6000 pound weight, and that 
engines may be fet up at turnpikes for 
weighing fuch carriages. 

Tuxnpike, is alfo ufed in the military art. 
for a beam ftruck full of fpikes, to be 
placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
trance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. 
See the article CHEVAUX de frie. 

TURNSOLE, or TORNSOLE, in botany, 
the englifh name for the croton of Lin- 
nzus, and the heliotropium-tricoccum of 
other authors. See Craron. 

TURPENTINE, a tranfparent fort of refin, 
flowing either naturally or by incifon 
from fevera! unctuous and refinous trees, 
as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 
We diftinguifh feveral kinds of turpen- 
tines ; as that of Chio, that 9f Venice, 
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that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, 
Strafburg, Ge. 

The turpentine of Chio or Scio, which 
is the only genuine kind, and that which 
gives the denomination to all the reft, is 
a whitifh refin, bordering a little on green, 
very clear, and a little odoriferous; 
drawn by incifion from a tree called te- 
rebinthus, very common in that ifland, 
as alfo in Cyprus, and fome parts of 
France and Spain. 

The refin mutt be chofen of a folid con- 
fitence almoft without either tafte or 
fmell, and not at all tenacious, which 
diftinguifhes it from the falfe turpentine 
of Venice, commonly fubftituted for it, 
which has a brifker {mell,-a bitter tafte, 
and fticks much tothe finger. This tur- 
pentine of Chio is indifputably the belt, 
but its fcarcity occafions it to’ be little in 
ufe, The turpentine of Venice is falfely 
fo called; for, though there was a tur- 
pentine antiently brought from Venice, 
yet, that now fo called comes from 
Dauphine. It is liquid, of the confifleace 
of a thick fyrup, and whitifh; and flows 
either fpontaneoufly or by incifion, from 
the larix or larch-tree chiefly in the 
wood de Pilatze, 

That flowing naturally, called by the 
peafants bijon, is a kind of balfam, not 
inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for 
which it is frequently fubftituted. ‘That 
drawn by incifion, after the tree has 
ceafed to yield fpontaneoufly, is of con- 
fiderable ufein feveral arts, and it is even 
of this that varnifn is chiefly made. 
it muft be chofen white and tranfpa- 
rent, and care be taken that it be not 
counterfeited with oil of turpentine, ‘The 
turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and 
as thick as honey. It does not ooze 
from the tree in the manner it is fent to 
us, but is properly a compofition wherein 
among other ingredients is a white hard 


' fort of refin called galipot. See PsiTcu. 


‘The turpentine of Strafburg, the pro- 
duce of the abies or filver fir, is that 
moft commonly ufed among us, and is 
preferred by our people to that of Venice, 
which is diftinguifhed from it by its 
green hue, fragrant {mell, and citron- 
flavour. | 

‘The ufes of turpentine in medicine are 
innumerable, It is a great vulnerary, 
and very detergent, and as fuch is pre- 
{cribed in abfceffes, ulcerations, @c. It 
promotes expectoration, and ag fuch. is 
prefcribed in difeafes of the lungs and 
breaft ; but it is moft famous for clear- 


_ ing the urinary paffages, and as fuch pre® 
fcribed in obftru€tions of the reins, in 
gonorrheeas, &e. 

Oil of TuRPENTINE, ‘There are two 
kinds of oil drawn from turpentine, by . 
diftillation ; the firft white, the fecond 
red, both efteemed as balfams proper for 
the cure of wounds, chilblains, @&c. But 
they are fo little ufed among us, that it 
is not eafy to procure either of them. 
What is commonly fold under the name 
of oil of turpentine, or etherial oil, is 
only a diftillation of the refinous juice of | 
the tree, frefh as it is gathered. It is 
ufed with fuccefs in the cure of green 
wounds, as alfo by the painters, farriers, 
&c. To be good, it muft be clear and 
pellucid as water, of a ftrong penetrating 
{mell, and very inflammable. 

TURPENTINE-TREE, ferebinthus, in bo 
tany, a fpecies of piftacia, See the ar- 
ticle PISTACIA. 

TURQUOISE, or Turcoise, See the 
article TURCOISE. 

TURRITIS, TOWER-MUSTARD, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-fili- | 
quofa cla(s of plants, with a tetrapetalous — 
cruciform flower : its fruit is an extreme | 
ly long pod, containing numerous feeds. 

TURSIS, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, in Italy, fituated ten miles north- 
welt of the gulph of Taranto: eaft long. | 
17° 6’, north lat, 40% 15’. : 

TURUNDA, in medicine and furgery, de- 
notes a tent, pellet, or pencil; ora piece 
of lint thruft into a wound, ulcer, @c, 
See the article TENT. 

TURTLE, in ichthyology, a name given 
to fome fpecies of the teftudo, as the 
hawk’s bill turtle is the teftudo with acu- 
minated ungues, four on the hinder ag 
well as the fore feet; the green turtle, or 
the teftudo, with two ungues on the fore: 
feet, and one on the hinder ; and the long 
headed turtle, or the great oval heade 
teftudo. See the article TEsTUDO, 

TuRTLE-DOVE, is a fpecies of the cos 
lumba kept tame. See COLUMBA. 

TUSCAN orper, in architefture, the 
firft, fimpleft, and moft maffive of the 
five orders. See pl. CCLX XXVIII. fig. 1. 
The tufcan is called the ruftic order b 
Vitruvius, and M, de Cambray agrees. 
with him, who in his parallel, fays, 5 
never ought to be ufed but in country- 

houfes and palaces, M, Le Clerc adds, 

that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladios 
and fome others, have ordered it, it does 
pot deferve to be ufed at all. But in 

Vignola’s manner of compofition, ‘1 al 
" ’ ows 
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ows it a beauty, even inits fimplicitv, 
and fuch as makes it proper, not only 
for private houfes, but even for public 
buildings, as in the piazzas of fquares 

~and markets, in the magazines and gra- 
naries of cities, and even in the offices 
and lower apartments of palaces. 
The tufcan has its charater and pro- 
portions as well as the other orders ; but 
we have no antient monuments to give 
us any regular tufcan pillar for a ftandard. 
M. Perrault obferves, that the charaCters 
of the tufcan are nearly the fame with 
thofe of the doric, and adds, that the 
tufcan is in effeé&t no more than the 
doric made fomewhat ftronger, by fhort- 
ening the fhaft of the column; and fimp- 
ler, by the fmall number, and largenefs 
of the mouldings. See Doric. 
Vitruvius makes the whole height of the 
order fourteen modules, in which he is 
followed by Vignola, M, Le Clerc, @c. 
Serlio makes it but twelve. Palladio 
gives us but one Tufcan profile much 
the fame as that of Vitruvius, and another 
too rich, on which fide $camozzi is like- 
wife too faulty. Hence it is, that that 
of Vignola, who has made the order 
very regular, is moft followed by the 
modern architects, 
Of all the orders, the tufcan is the moft 
eafily executed, as having neither triglyphs 
nor dentils, nor modillions, to cramp its 
intercolumns. On this account, the 
columns of this order may be ranged in 
any of the five manners of Vitruvius, 
wiz. the pycnoftyle, fyftyle, euftyle, di- 
aftyle, and arzoltyle. See the articles 
PYCNOSTYLE, SYSTYLE, &e. 

Tuscan order by proportions of equal parts. 
The height of the pedeftal, being two di- 
ameters, is divided into 4, giving 1 to 
the bafe, whofe plinth is 2 thereof, the 
other partis divided into three, giving 
one to the fillet, and two to the hollow. 
‘The breadth of the die or naked is one 
diameter, and 4, and the projeftion of 
the bafe is equal to its height, the fillet 
hath three-fourths thereof. The height 
of the corniche is half the bafe, being 4 
of the whole height, and is divided into 
8, giving 2 to the hollow, x to thé fillet, 
and 5 to the band ; the projection is equal 
to the bafe, and the fillet hath three of 
thefe parts. Bale of the columns the height 
is one half a diameter, and is divided 
into fix parts, giving three to the plinth, 
2 and % to the torus, and 4 a part to the 
fillet ; the whole projeétion is 4 of its 
height, The hollow, or cinélure, is one 
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fourth of a circle, in all the orders, and 
helongs to the fhaft of the column. 

The diminihhing of this column is ¥ of 
the diameter, and is divided into 9, 
giving 2 3 to the frieze of the capital, 
% apart to the fillet, 3 tothe ovolo, and 
3 tothe abacus. The whole projection 
is } of the diameter, being perpendicular 
to the body of the column below, and the 
fillet projects equal to its height. The 
collerino, or necking of all the orders in 
general, is one of thofe nine parts in the 
capital, and the fillet haifa part, the pro- 
jection is 1 and } of thefe parts, and 
the fillet equal toits height. The height 
of the entablature being one diameter 
and 3, is divided into 6, giving 2 to the 
architrave, 1 7 to the frieze, and 2 3 to 
the corniche. 

For the members of the architraye, divide 
the height into feven parts, giving 2 4 
to the rit face, 3 ito the fecond, and 
1 to the band at top. The projection is 
equal to the band, and the fecond face a 
third thereof. The firft face of all the 
architraves i3 perpendicular to the naked 
of the column atthe top, For the cor- 
niche, divide the height into 9, giving 
1 4 tothe hollow, + to the fillet, 1 3 ta 
the ovolo, 2 to the:corona, £ a part to 
the fillet, 2 to the fcima reéta, and.1 to 
the fillet. For the projections, the hollow 
hath 2 of thefe parts, the ovolo 3 4, the 
corona 6, the fillet 6 4, and the whole 9 
being equal to the height. See the figure. 


TUSCAN EARTH, in the materia medica, 


a yellowith, white, pure bole, confider- 
ably heavy, of a very fmooth furface, 
not eafily breaking between the fingers, 
but adhering flightly to the tongue, and 
melting very readily in the mouth. It 
is dug in many parts of Italy, particu- 
larly about Florence, where there is a 
ftratum of it eight or ten feet thick, at 
the depth of five or fix fram the furface. 
It is given as a fudorific, and efteemed a 
great medicine in fevers, attended with 
diarrhoeas. See the article BoLes. 


TUSCANY, a dutchy of Italy, encom- 


paffed by the pope’s territories on the 
north-ea%t- and fouth, and bounded by 
the Tufcan Sea on the fouth-weft, and 
by the territories of Lucca and Mena 
on the north-weft, being 100 miles Jong, 
and almoft as many broad. 


TUSCULAN, in matters of literature, a 


term which frequently occurs in the 
phrafe tufculan queftions. Cicero’s tuf- 


culan queitions are di/putations on feveral - 


topics in moral philofophy; which that « 
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great author took occafion todenominate 
from Tulculanum, the name of acountry- 
feat or villa, where they were compofled, 
and where he lays the fcene of the dif- 
pute. They are comprifed in five books, 
the firft on the contempt of death; the 
fecond of enduring pain; the third on 
affwaging grief; the fourth on the other 
perturbations of the mind; and the laft, 
Nis that virtue is {ufficient ta a happy 
life. 

TUSSILAGO, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia Pdérdaa clafs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
various. In fome there are only tubulofe 
hermaphrodite corollulz: there are no 
female ones, In others, there are tubu- 
lofe hermaphrodite ones on the difk ; the 
female ones are ligulated on the verge. 
In others, there are tubulofe hermaphro- 
dite flowers on the difk ; the female ones 
being naked, and mixed with the petal, 
which is infundibuliform ; the limb is 
quinquifid or quadrifid, acute, bent back- 
wards, and longer than the cup. There 
is no pericarpium except the cup: the 
feed following the hermaphrodite flower 
is fingle, oblong, compreffed, ‘and by a 
{mall thread fuftains a hairy pap. If there 
are any feeds fo!’ wing the female flower, 
they are like t .ermaphrodite ones. 
This genys cumprehends the tuffilago, 
or common colt’s-foot, the cacalia, and 
the petafites, or butter-bur. 

‘The common tuffilago, or colt’s- foot, 
ftands recommended in coughs, and other 
diforders of the breaft and lungs; praétice, 
however, feems to have almott rejected 
it, The petafites, oy butter-bur, has been 
iven in the dofe of a dram, or more, 
as an aromatic, and likewife as an aperi- 
entand deobftruent; thefe virtues, how- 
ever, it poffeffes in fo {mall a degree, as 
to have loft its repytation in the fhops. 

‘TUSSIS, the cough. See COUGH. 

‘FUT, in armory, &¢. an imperial enfign 
of a golden globe, with a crofs on it, 

TUTBUORY, a market-town of Stafford- 
fhire, fituated eighteen miles eaft of 
Stafford. big ie 

TUTELARY, tutelaris, one who has 

' taken fomething into his patronage and 
proteétion. 

‘TUTOR, in the civil law, is one chofen 
to look to the perfon and eftate of children 

deft by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority, A perfon nominated tutor 
either by teftament, or by the relations 
of the minor, isto decline that office if 
he have five children alive, if he have any 


other, confiderable tutorage, if he be 
under twenty-five years of age, if he be 
a prieft, or a regent in an univerfity, or 
if he have any Jaw fuit with the minors, 
&c. The marriage of a pupi!, without 
the confent of his tutor, is invalid. Tu- 
tors may do any thing for their pupils, 
but nothing againft them, and the fame 
laws. which put them under a neceflity 


of preferving the intereft of the minors, 


put them under an incapacity of hurting 
them. See the article TuTORAGE. 


Tutor, is alfo ufed in our univerfties for 


a member of fome college or hall, who 
takes on him the inftru&tion of fome 
young ftudents in the arts or faculties. 


TurTorRaGE, tutela, in the civil law, a 


term equivalent to guardianfhip in the 
‘common law, fignifying an office im- 
pofed on any one to tke care of the 
effe&ts of one or more minors. See 
GUARDIANSHIP and TuToR. 

By the roman law, there are three kinds 
of tutorage; teftamentary, which is ap- 
pointed by the father’s teftament; legal, 
which is given by the law to the neareft 
relation ; and dative, which is appointed 
by the magiftrate. But in all cuftomary 
provinces, as France, @c. all tutorages 
are dative and eleétive, and though the 
father have by teftament nominated the 
next relation to his pupil, yet is not that 
nomination of any force, unlefs the choice 
be confirmed by that of the magiftrate, 
&c, By the roman law, tutorage ex- 
pires at fourteen years of age. See the 
article CURATOR, 


TUTTY, tutia, a recrement of mixed 


metals, in which lapis calaminaris, or 
aink in its metallic form, is an ingredi-~ 
ent, colleéted in the furnaces where brafs 
is made from copper and calamine, and 
where the mixed metals are tun. In 
thefe furnaces they place, under the roof 
and about the upper parts of the fides, 
rods of iron, and fometimes rolls of dry 
earth, about which the tutty is after- 
wardsfound. ‘Therefore the tutty which 
we ufe in the fhops at this time, owes its 
origin truly and properly to zink, which 
{ublimes with a very {mall fire into a 
kind of flowers, and when fufed with 
any other metal, flies from it in abun- 
dance under this form, and 2lfo fre- 
quently takes fome part of that metal, 
more of efs, up with jt. Hence it is 
evident, hth the tutty or cadmia of the 
antients, muft haye been wholly different 
from ours, as they ufed no zink nor any 
of its ores in the furnace where they col- 
"pert ledted 
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feted it. See Zink and Capmia. 
Our tutty then is a hard and heavy femi- 
metallic recrement, fometime met with 
in the fhops in thin flat pieces or flakes, 
but moft abundantly in tubular cylindric 
pieces, refembling fegments ef the barks 
of trees puthed off from the branches 
without breaking; thefe are of different 
lengths and diameters. The fineft tutty 
is that of a fine deep brown on the out- 
fide, and of a yellowifh tinge within ; 
the thickeft, brighteft, and moft granu- 
lated ; the hardeft to break, and that 
which has leaft foulnefs among it. % 
Tutty is celebrated as an ophthalmic, 
and frequently employed as fuch in un- 
guents and collyria, See COLLYRIA, 
It is to be prepared for ule by heating it 
feveral times red hot, and quenching it 
fuddenly in rofe or common water; then 
powdering it in a mortar, and finally le- 
vigating it with a little water upon a 
{fmooth hard marble, till there does not 
remain the leaft gritty particle among it. 
It is then to be dropped upon a chalk- 
ftone, and left to dry. 

TUXFORD, a market-town of Notting- 
hamfhire, twenty miles north-eaft of Not- 
tingham. 

TUY, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Galicia, fituated on the river Minho, on 
the confines of Portugal, twelve miles 
eaft of Vigo. 

‘TWA-NIGHTS GESTE, among our an- 
ceftors, was a gueft that ftayed at an inn 
a fecond night, for whom the holt was 
not anfwerable for any injury done by 
him, as he was in cafe of a third night- 
awn hynde. | 

TWEED, a river of Scotland, which rifes 
on the confines of the hire of Clydefdale, 
and running eaftward through Tweedale, 
and dividing the fhire of Mers from 
Tiviotdale and Northumberl-nd, falls in- 
the German fea at Berwick. 

TTWEEDALE, a county of Scotland, 
bounded by Lothian on the north, by 
Mers and Tiviotdale on the eaft, by An- 
nandale on the fouth, and Clydefdale on 
the weft, 

TWEER, a city of Ruffia, capital of the 
province of Tweer, fituated on the river 
Wolga, ninety miles north of Mofcow, 
in eaft long. 30° 39’, north lat. 67% 25/, 

TWELF-HINDI, amon, .... cogimth Sax- 
ons, was where every perfon was valued 
at a certain price; and if any injury was 

' done either toa perfon or his goods, a 
pecuniary mulét was impofed, and paid 
im fatisiaion of that injury, according 
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to the worth and quality of that perfow. 
to whom it was done, in which cafe fuch 
as were wotth 1200 fhillings, were called. 
twelf-hindi; and if an injury was done 
to fuch perions, fatisfaétion was to be 
made accordingly, 

TWELFTH-bay, or TwELFTu-TIDE, 
the feltival of the epiphany, or the mani-. 
feftation of Chrift to the Gentiles; fo 
called, as being the twelfth day, exclufive, 
from the nativity or Chriftmas-day, - 

TWELVE men, otherwife called jury or 
inqueft, is a number of twelve perfons, 
or upwards, as far as twenty-four, b 
whofe oath, as to matters of faét, all 
trials pafs, both in civil and criminal cafes, 
through all courts of the common law in 
this realm. See JuRy and TriaL, 

TWI-HINDI, among our Saxon Ancef- 
tors, were perfons valued at 200s, thefe 
men were of the loweft degree, and if 
fuch were killed, the mulét was 308. 
See the article TWELFTH-HINDI. 

TWILIGHT, crepufculum, that light, 
whether in the morning before fun-rile, 
of in the evening after fun-fet, fuppofed 
to begin and end when the leaft ftars that. 
can be feen by the naked eye ceafe, or 
begin, to appear, reprefented in plate 
CCLXXXIX, fig. 3. by that obfcure 
part comprehended between HOAB, 
which is neither dark nor light. This 
is the twilight, the line AB being 18° 
below the horizon HO; and during the 

‘time the fun paffeth from HO to AB, 
in the parallel of any day, bis rays are 
partly refracted by the atmofphere, and fo. 
we have fome faint light till he gets be 
low the limit AB, when we are left in 
total darknefs. Or it is twilight, while 
the fun is pafling from X to R, from ¥ 
to S, and from Z to M, on the days the 
fun defcribes the parallels TR, JE Q_ 
and VW. By means of the atmofphere 
it happens, that though none of the fon's 
dire& rays can come to us after it is fet, 
yet we {till enjoy its refle€ted light for 
fome time, and night approaches by de- 
grees. For after the fun is hid from our 
eyes, the upper part of our atmofphere re- 
mains for fome time expofed to its rays, 
and from thence the whole is illuminated 
by reflection, Butas the fun grows low~ 
er and lower, that portion of the atmo=_ 
fphere which is above our horizon, be- 
comes enlightened till the fun has got 
eighteen degrees below it; after which it 
ceafes to be illuminated thereby, till it 
has got within as many degrees of the 
eaftera fide of the horizon; at whicl 

time 


TWwt 


time it begins to illuminate the atmo- 
fphere again, and in appearance to dif- 
fule its light throughout the heavens, 
which continues to increafe till the fun 
be up, See Arr, ATMOSPHERE, Re- 
FLECTION, and REFRACTION, 

Hence it is, that during that part of the 
year in which the fun is never eighteen 
degrees below our horizon, there is a 
continued twilight from fun-fetting to 
fun-riing. Now that part of the year in 

* the latitude of London, is while the fun 
is pafling from about the fifth degree of 
gemini to the twelfth of cancer; that is, 
from about the 26th of May to the 18th 
of July: for when the fun defcribes the 
parallel ICR, that is, the tropic of can- 
cer, there isno dark night at-all; for 
the parallel of that day, TR, doth not 
touch A B, nor will it for about a month 
before and after, On the other hand, 
the fhorteft twilight'in the year happens 
about the rgth of O&tober and 4th of 
March, for then the fun defcribes the 
parallel whofe diftance eo is the leaft be- 
tween HO and AB of any other what- 
foever. 

As the twilight depends on the quantity 
of matter in the atmofphere fit to reflect 
the fun’s rays, and alfo on the height of 
it (for the higher the atmofphere is, the 
Jonger will it be, before the upper parts 
‘of it will ceafe to be illuminated) the du- 

_yation of it will be various, For inftance, 
in winter, whén the air is condenfed with 
cold, and the atwofphere upon that ac- 
count lower, the twilight will be fhorter ; 
and jn fummer, when the limits of the 
atmofphere are extended by the rarefac- 
tion and dilatation of the air, of which it 
confifts, the duration of the twilight will 
be greater. And for the like reafon, the 
morhing twilight, the air being at that 
time condenfed and contraéted by the 
cold of the preceding night, will be fhort- 
er than the evening one, when the air is 
more dilated and expanded. 

TWINS, two young ones delivered ata 
bitth, by an animal which ordinarily 
brings forth but one. 

Twins, in altronomy, the fame with ge- 
mini, See the article GEMINI. 

TWIST of a rope, cord, &c. See the ar- 
ticle ROPE, &e. 

Twist is alfo ufed for the infide or flat 
part of a man’s thigh, upon which a true 
horfeman refts when on horfeback. 

Jo Twist az horfe, is violently to wring 
or twift his tetticles twice about, which 
caufes them io dry up, and deprives them 
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ing. 
TWisTED COLUMN. See COLUMN, 
TYCHONIC System, or Hy POTHESIS, 


- approved of the copernican fyftem, yet 


TYGER, or Tick, in zoology. 
TIYLE, or Tibz, in building, a ge 


ay 


Te LL 
of nourifhment, and reduces the horfe to 
the fame ftate of impotency with a geld- 


an order or arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, of an intermediate nature be- 
tween the copernican and ptolemaic, or 
participating alike of them both, Sce the 
articles COPERNICAN and ProLEMAIc. 
This fyftem had its name and original 
from Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Den- 
mark, who lived in the latter part of the 
laft'century. This philofopher, though he| 


could not reconcile himfelf to the motion) 
of the earth; and being on the other 
hand convinced the ptolemaic {cheme’ 
could not be true, he contrived one dif- 
ferent from either, as reprefented plate 
CCLXXXIX, fig. 2. In this the earth 
has no motion allowed it, but the annual 
and diurnal phanomena are folved by 
the motion of the fun about the earth, as 
in the ptolemaic fcheme; and thofe of 
mercury and venus are folved by this 
contrivance, though not in the fame man 
ner, nor fo fimply and naturally as in the 
copernican fyftem, The tychonic fyfte 
then fuppofed the earth in the center o 
the world, that is, of the firmament o 
ftars, and alfo of the orbits of the fun anc 
moon ; but at the fame fiime it made th 
fun the center of the planetary motions 
viz. of the orbits of mercury,, venus 
mars, jupiter and faturn, ‘Ihus the fun 
with all its planets, was made to revoly 
about the earth once a year, to folve th 
phenomena arifing from the annual mo 
tion, and every twenty-four hours, t 
account for thofe of the diurnal motion 
But this hypothefis is fo monftroufly ab 
furd, and contrary to the great fimpli 
city of nature, and, in fome refpects 
even contradiétory to appearances, tha 
it obtained but little credit, and foon gav 
way to the copernican fyftem. 

After this fcheme had been propofed foi 
fome time, it received a correction b 
allowing the earth a motion about it 
axis to account for the diurnal pheno 
mena of the heavens; and fo this cam 
to be called the femi-tychonic fyftem 
But this was ftill void of the truth, an 
encumbered with fuch hypothefis, as t 
true mathematician and the genuine phi 
lofopher could never relifh, 


See th 
article TIGER, 


ce ae # 
thin, fiSti tious, laminated brick, ufed on 
the roofs of houfes; or more properly a 
kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and 
moulded, of a jult thicknefs, dried and 
burnt in a kiln like a brick, and ufed in 
the covering and paving of houfes. See 
the article BaicK. 
Tyles are made, fays Mr, Leybourn, of 
better earth than brick-earth, and fome- 
thing nearer akin to the potter’s earth. 
According: to 17 Edward [V. the earth 
for tyles fhould be calt up before the firft 
of Novembei', ftirred and turned before 
the firft of February, and not made into 
tyles before ihe firlt of March; and fhould 
likewile be tried and fevered from {tones, 
marle, anc chalk, For the method of 
burning them, fee the article Brick. 
As to the method of applying tyles, 
fome lay them dry as they come from the 
kiln, without mortar or any thing elfe ; 
others lay them in a kind of mortar made 
of loam and horfe dung. In fome parts, 
as in Kent, they lay them in mols. Sce 
the article Mortar, &c. 
There are various kinds of tyles, for the 
various occafions of building; as.plain, 
thack, ridge, roof, creafe, gutter, pan, 
crooked, flemifh, corner, hip, dormar, 
{callop, .aftvagal, traverfe, paving, and 
dutch tyles. 
Plain or thack tyles, are thofe in ordi- 
nary ufe for covering of houfes. They 
are fqueezed flat, while yet foft, in a 
mould. They are of an oblong figure, 
and by 17 Ed. IV. .c.4. are to be 10 $ 
inches long, and 6 § broad, and half an 
inch and half a quarter thick. But thefe 
dimenfions are not over {tridtly kept to. 
Ridge, roof or creafe tyles, are thole 
ufed to cover the ridges of houfes, being 
made circular breadth-wife, like an halt 
cylinder ; they are, by the aforefaid fta- 
tute, to be 13 inches Jong, and of the 
fame thicknefs with the plain tyles. Hip 
or corner tyles, are thofe which lie on the 
hips or corners of roofs. As to form, 
they are firft made flat Jike plain tyles, 
but of a quadrangular figure, whofe two 
fides are right lines and two end arches 
of circles, one end being a little concave 
and the other convex. The convex end 
is to be about feven times as broad as the 
concave end, fo that they would be tri- 
angular but that one corner is taken off; 
then, before they are burnt, they are 
bent on. a mould breadth-wife, like ridge 
tyles. They have an hole at their nar- 
row end to nail them on by,: and are laid 
with their narrow end upwards; by fta« 
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tute they are to be 104 inches long, and 
of a convenient breadth and thicknels. 
Gutter-tyles, are thofe which lie in gut- 
ters or valleys in crofs buildings. Tvney 
are made like corner tyles, only the cor- 
ners of the broad end are turned: back 
again with two wings. They have no 
holes in them, but are laid with the broad 
end upwards, without any nailing. They 
are made in the fame mould as the cor- 
ner tyles, and have the fame dimenfions 
on theconvex fide, Their wings are each 
four inches broad, andeight long. Pan, 
crooked, or flemifh tyles, are ufed in co- 
vering of fheds, lean to’s, and all kinds 
of flat roof buildings. They are in form 
of an oblong parallelogram, as plain 
tyles, but are bent breadth -wife forwards 
and backwards in form of an S, only 
one of the arches is at leaft three times as 
big as the other; which biggeft arch is 
always laid uppermoft, and the Jefs arch 
of another tyle lies over the edge of the 
great arch of the former. They have 
no holes for pins, but hang on the laths 
by a knot of their own earth, They are 
ufually 14% inches long, and ro 4 broad. 
By 12 Geo, I. c. 25. they are tobe, when 
burnt, not lefs than 133 inches long, and 
9 } inches wide, and half an inch thick, 
Dormar or dorman tyles confift of a plain 
tyle and a triangular piece of a plain one 
ftanding up at right angles to one fide of 
the plain tyle, and fwept with an arch of 
acircle from the other end, which end 
terminates in a point. Of thefe tyles 
there are twokinds, the triangular piece 
in fome ftanding on the right, in others on 
the left fide of the plain tyle. And of 
thefe again there are two kinds, fome 
having a plain whole tyle, others but half 
a plain tyle. But in them all the plain 
tyle has two holes for the pins at that 
end where the broad end of the triangu- 
Jac piece ands. Their ufe is to be laid 
in the gutters betwixt the roof and the 
cheeks or fides of the dormars, the plain 
part lying on the roof, and the triangu- 
lar part ttanding perpendicularly by the 
cheek of the dormar; they are excellent 
to. keep out the wet in thofe places, and 
yet they are hardly known any where but 
in Suffex. The dimenfions of the plain 
tyle part, are the fame as thofe of a plain 
tyle, and the triangular part is of the 
fame length, and its breadth at one end 
feven inches, and at.the other nothing. 
Scallop or aftragal tyles are in all rey 
fpe&ts like plain tyles, only their lower 
ends are in form of an altragal, qix. a 
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femi-circle with a fquare on each fide. 
They are ufed in fome places for weather 
tyling. Tranfverfe tyles, are a kind of 
irregular plain tyles, having the pin-holes 
broken out, or one of the lower corners 
broken off. Thefe are laid with the 
broken end upwards, upon rafters where 
pinned tyles cannot hang. 

Flemifh or dutch tyles are of two kinds, 
antient and modern; the antient were 
ufed for chimney foot-paces; they were 
painted with antique figures, and fre- 
quently with poftures of foldiers, fome 
with compartments, and fometimes with 
morefque devices ; but they come much 
fhort of the defign and colours of the mo- 
dern ones. The modern flemifh tyles are 
commonly ufed plaftered up in the jaumbs 
of chimneys inftead of chimney -corner 
ftones. Thefe are better glazed, and fuch 
as are painted (for fome are only white) 
are done with more curious figures and 
more lively colours than the antient ones. 
But beth kinds feem to be made of the 
fame whitifh clay as our white glazed 
earshen ware; the modern ones are com- 
monly painted with birds, flowers, &¢, 
‘The antient ones are only five inches and 
a quarter fquare, and about three quar- 
ters of an inch thick ; the modern ones 
fix inches and a half fquare, and three 
quarters of an inch thick, 

YLE, in affaying, a fmall flat piece of 
dried earth: ufed to cover the veflels in 
which metals are in fufion. Cramer di- 
reéts, that thefe be made of a mixture of 
clay and fand, or powder of flints, or 
broken crucibles, formed into a patte, 
and fpread thin with a rolling-pin on a 
table, or flat ftone. From thefe cakes 
or plates, pieces are to be cut with a 
knife, to the fhape and fize of the mouths 
of the veffels to be clofed. It is beft then 
to pare away the borders of the ‘under 
furface of the piece thus cut off, that this 
furface may immediately touch all the 
way the edge of the mouth of the veffel, 
leaving a prominent rim, by which means 
the tile fits clofe upon the veffel, and is 
not fo eafily difplaced by accidents, as a 
touch of the poker, or of the coals put 


, on to mend the fire, as it otherwife 


T 


would be, Finally, put on the middle 
of the outer furface a fmall bit of the 
fame matter, which ferves as a kind of 
handle, by means of which it may be 
conveniently managed by the tongs, and 
eafily taken off and put on again at plea- 
lure, 

YLER, one that covers or paves with 
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tyles. Tylers and bricklayers were ineor+ 
porated ro Eliz. under the name of maf- 
ter and wardens of the fociety of free- 
men of the myftery and art of tylers and 
bricklayers. 

TYLWITH, in matters of heraldry and 
defcent, is fometimes ufed for a tribe or 
family branching out of another, which 
the modern heralds more ufually call the 
fecond or third houfe. 

TYMPAN, or TyMPANUM, in architec- 
ture, the area of a pediment, being that 
part which is in a Jevel with the naked 
of the frieze, Or it is the {pace included 
between the three corniches of a triangu- 
lar pediment, or the two corniches of a 
circular one. 


Sometimes the tympan is evut out, and 


the part filled with an iron lattice to give 
light, and fometimes it is enriched with 
feulpture in baffo-relievo. 


TYMPAN, among joiners, is alfo applied to. 


the panels of the doors, See PANEL. 
TyMPaNn of an arch, is a triangular. fpace 
or table in the corners or fides of an arch, 
ufually hollowed, and enriched fometimes 
with branches of laurel, olive-tree, or 
oak, or with trophies, @c. fomtimes 
with flying figures, as fame, &c. or fit- 
ting figures, as the cardinal virtues, 
TyMPAN, among printers, a double frame 
belonging to the prefs, covered with 
parchment, on which the blank fheets are 
Jaid in order to be printed off. See the 
article PRINTING-PRESS. 
TYMPANUM, or Tympan, in mecha- 
nics, a kind of wheel placed round an 
axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed ftaves, for 
the more eafy turning the axis, in order 
to raife a weight required, The tympa- 


oo 


num is much the fame with the peri- — 


trochium, but that the cylinder of the 


axis of the peritrochium is much fhorter, — 
and lefs than the cylinder of the tympa- — 


panum, See Axis iz peritrochio. 


TyMPANUM of a machine, is alfo wled for 


an hollow wheel, wherein one or more 
people, or other animals, walk to turn 
it; fuch as that of fome cranes, calen- 
ders, &c. See the article CRANE, &e. 


‘TYMPANUM, in anatomy, the middle part 


of the ear, See the article Ear. 
TYMPANUM, a drum. See Drum. 
TYMPANY, tympanites, in medicine, & 
flatulent tumour or fwelling of the ab- 
domen or belly, very hard, equable and 
permament, whereby the {kin is ftretched 
fo tight, that when ftruck it gives a found 
like that of a drum. Hoffman bak 
at 
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that this difeafe has been generally ac- 
counted, both by the anti:nts and mo- 
derns, a fpecies of dropfy, but very im- 
properly; for though it is often produc- 
tive of, or camplicated wih an afcites, 
yet itisin ithelf a perfe&ly diftin& dif- 
eafe, and accompanied with no extrava- 
fation of water in the abdonen ; perfons 
who have died of it having been found, 
on opening the body, with the abdomen 
as dry asin a ftate of hezlth; bat the 
ftomach has been found, infome, greatly 
diftended with flatulencies, and contain- 
ing a vilcid humour, though in no great 
quantity. The inteftines are alfo ufu- 
ally found diftended, and, as it were, 
pellucid, and, om being pricked, they 
collapfe, without the appearance of any 
water. And, in fome cafes, on opening 
the abdomen, the whole {welling has fub- 
fided, on the excltifion of a grofs flatu- 
lence which had diftended it. The in- 
teftines have, in fome fabjects, been 
found diftended to the bignefs of a man’s 
thigh, in fome parts, and in others, lower 
down, fo contorted and twifted together, 
that there could be no paflage either for 
the wird or the excrements. It is not 
uncommon ailfo, on diffestion, to find 
great numbers of worms, of the common 
Jong kind, inthe inteftines, See the ar- 
ticle Dropsy. 

A tympany, without a dropfy, is moft 
incident to women after Jabour, when 
the lochia have been fuppreffed by colds 
or otherwife, or difcharged in too {mall 
quantites; a bad regimen during the 
lying in, and the omitting to fwathe the 
belly properly down, has alfo often a bad 
effect this way, In cafes of this kind, 
women find foon afterwards the abdomen 
inflated, with a confiderable uneafinefs, a 
difficully of breathing, coltivenels, and 
an uniccountable anxiety. ‘Thefe are 
the breding fymptoms of the approach- 
ing tympany; and the fame often hap- 
pens atter unikilful treatment in abor- 
tions, and after the leaving a part of the 
lochia behind, or the injuring the uterus 
in delivery. See DELiveRyY, 

Children are alfo fubject_ to tympanies, 
when volently affliXed with worms, and 
fometines after the meafles and {mall- 
pox; endif due care is not taken of thefe 
cafes, at their beginning, the fupérior 
parts fon become extenuated, and the 
patients die. Extreme voracity of chil- 
dren alfo, and their eating great quanti 
ties of tood, at a time when the ftomach 
is weak, fometimes biings on this dif 
arder, 
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The tympahy is juftly accounted one of 
the more dangerous kinds, of difeafes, 
fince the perfons affli&ted with it much 
oftener die than recover. When it jis 
accompanied with a dropfy, it is fcarce 
ever cured ; and a fimple tympany in 
women and children, if negleéted at firtt, 
degenerates into a chronic diforder, and 
hardly admits of a cure. Some, indeed, 
have gohe fo far as to fay, they never 
knew a patient, affli&ed with a tympany, 
recover; but this feems too rath a judg- 
ment. That diftention of the abdomen, 
which is properly called a flatulent colic, 
is by fome accounted a {pecies of tym= 
pany ; but this is not naturally danger. 
ous, and is eafily cured, except when it 
is attended with {pafms of the vifcera ; 
in which cafe the medicines given to re+ 
ftore the due tone of the inteftines, are 
by no means proper ins regard to the 
fpafms. 
In curing flatulences of the ftomach and 
inteltines, the phyfician’s principal in- 
tention is to promote a difcharge of the 
vapours by the anus, and to attenuate 
and gently carry off, by ftool, the tough 
and vifcid matter which contributes to 
the generation of the flatulences. For 
this purpofe, firft derivative, difcutient, 
and evacuating clyfters are to be vfed, 
fuch as thofe prepared of hyffop, clary, 
flowers of common and roman chamo- 
mile, tops of yarrow, juniper-berries, 
and the larger carminative feeds, with 
veal broth, adding a {ufficient quantity 
of fal gemme, fal amsmoniac, or Epfom 
falt, and the oil of chamomile. But it 
is to be oblerved, that one or two clyfters 
are not fufficient for removing the dif- 
order, but they are to be frequently re- 
peated. With thefe are to be interpofed 
laxatives, poffelfed of a carminative, and, 
at the fame time, fomewhat cf an anodyne | 
quality. Or, if the patient is ftrong, and 
the inflation a real tympanites, two parts 
of the extra&tum panchymagogum crollii, 
with one part of the pilu!e wildeganfi, or 
of the pilule flarckti, or pilulz de tty- 
race, in fome Very fpirituous carminative 
water, is to be exhibited, See the article 
FLATULENCY, 
After thefe are to be ufed medicines pof- 
felfed of a moderate balfamic principle, 
and a volatile, oleous, and aromatic falt, 
commonly called carminatives; but the 
operation of thefe medicines is not to be 
fo explained, as if by their fubtile vola- 
tile {alt they attenuate the matter of the 
fiatvlences and rendered it thinner $ bur 
rather, becaufe, by invigorating the tone 
19 B2 and 
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and fyfole of the inteftinal coats, they 
hinder the ftagnation of the flatulences, 
move them from their feat, and render 
them more capable of being eafily elimi- 
nated, or prevent the generation of new 
flatulences; for, as the deftroyed peri- 
ftaltic motion of the ftomach and intef- 
tines is the principal caufe of flatulences, 
fo al] medicines which have a remarkable 
virtue in ftrengthening thefe parts, are 
moft proper for the removal ef this dif- 
order, The beft and moft approved of 
this kind, are powders prepared of the 
roots of wake-robin, zedoary, and white 
burnet ; the digeftive falt of fylvius, or 
vitriolated tartar; cumin feeds, the tops 
of the leffer centaury, and dried orange- 
peel, each a drachm, and fix drops of the 
genuine oil of chamomile; or of the oil 
of cedar, or of the oil of orange-peel 5 
to which, if, there is a fufpicion of an 
acid lodged in the prime vie, we may 
ecommodioufly add crabs eyes, 
To this clafs of medicines may be re- 
ferred the following liquid form ; take of 
the carminative water of Dorncrellius, of 
‘the waters of common chamomile and 
zedoary prepared with wine, each one 
ounce; of the fpiritus nitri dulcis, of the 
spure oil of caraway, eight drops mixed 
with two drachms of fugar, 
Nor are external remedies, fuch as lini- 
ments applied by way of ointment to the 
avhole epigaftric region, to be neglected, 
‘The principal ingredients of thele lini- 
ments ought to be boiled with oils of 
chamomile and rue, oil of nutmeg and 
peruvian balfam, with which may be 
mixed the oils of juniper, caraway, anife, 
orcumins, But preferable to all others, 
the liquid balfam of life may be ufed, 
which when mixed with three parts of 
Hungary water, and applied by way of 
ointment to the abdomen, or laid on 
with a warm linen-cloth, is found of 
great efficacy. 

TYPE, typus, a copy, image, or refem- 
blance ot fome model. This word is 
much ufed among divines, to fignify a 
fymbol, fign, or figure of fomething to 
come; in which fenfe it is commonly uf- 
ed with relation to antitype, which is the 
thing itfelf, whereof the other is a type or 
figure. See the article ANTITYPE, 

Tyre of Conftans, a formulary or model of 
faith, publifhed by the emperor Conftans, 
who being a favourer of the monothelites, 
and exalperated at the little fuccefs which 
the e&thefis’ of his uncle Heraclius had 


woe 


met with, publifhed a new formulary in TYPHOIDEA, in botany, the fame with 


acy ft Bama: F 


Type, among letter-fouriders and prin- 
TYPE is alfo ufed to dentote the order ob- 


TYPHA, in botany, a genus of the monoe- 
cia-triandria clafs of plants, having no~ 


eS ; 
the manner of an ediét in 64 8, forbidding 
all perfons to make ufe of the expreffion$ 
«* one” or ** two wills in ‘Jefus Chrift.” 
Martin I. condemned the f ype in the lu- 
theran council, auno649, and the fynod 
made a canon expre(sly ag ainft this here- 
tical model ; at which the emperor was fe 
enraged, that he forced th e pope into ba- 
nifhment, See the artiche ECTHESIS. 


ters, the fame with letter, See the articles 
LETTER and LETTER FOUNDERY. 


ferved in the intenfion aind remiffion of fe- 
vers, pulfes, &e. 


corolla: the male fi¢,»wers are arranged 
into a cylindric amyzntum; the female 
flowers form alfo a cylindric amentum 
below the male ones; there is no peri- 
carpium, the fruit g:rowing together in 
great. numbers, coriltitutes a cylinder, 
in each of which there is a fingle ovated 
feed, furnithed with a ftyle, and ftand- 
ing upon a feta, which feta ftands ona ¢a- 
pillary pappus. 


TYPHODES, tipadic, or t3pG, in me- | 


dicine, a kind of ardent or burning fe- 
ver ufually attending on eryfipelates: of 


any of the vifcera. Of this diforder, ac-_ 


cording to Hijppocrates, there are five 
fpecies. ‘The farft is a legitimate conti- 
nual fever, which impairs the ftrength, 
is accompanied with a pain of the belly, 
and a preternatural heat of the eyes, 
hinders the patient from looking fleadily 
on any obje&t whatfoever, and renders 
him unable, in confequence of the vio- 
lent pain, to {peak. The fecond fpecies 
begins with a tertian or quartan fever, 
The patient difcharges a great quantity 
of faliva and worms at bis mouth; his 
eyes are painful, his feet, and fome- 
times his whole body, are feized with 
foft {wellings. His breaft and back are: 
now and then painful; his belly rum- 
bles, his eyes are fierce, be {pits a great 
deal, and his faliva fticks to his throat, 
The third fpecies is known by intenf 
pains in the joints, and fometimes over 
all the body ; the blood contaminated by 
the bile, becomes hot, and ftagnates in 
the limbs. The fourth fpecies is known 
by a violent tenfion, elevation, and heat) 
of the abdomen, fucceeded by a diarrhceay 
which fometimes ends in a droply. ‘The 
fifth {pecies is not unlike the firft, Sce 
the article Fever. 


phieum 


TYR 
-phleum. See the artRle PHLEuM, 
YPHOMANIA, svp2mave, in medi- 
cine, a diforder of the brain, wherein 
the patient not being able to fleep, tho’ 
greatly inclined thereto, ‘lies with his 
eyes fhut, talks abfurdly, and flings 
himfelf this way and that, ‘The typho- 
mania, is a kind of combination of a 
frenzy with a Jethargy, and is much the 
fame with a coma vigil, See Coma. 
"TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing, 
| See the article PRINTING. 

TYRANT, tyrananus, among the antients, 
denoted fimply a king or monarch, But 
the ill ufe feveral perfons invefted with 
that facred charaéter made of it, has 
altered the import of the word, and ty- 
rant now carries with it the idea of an 
unjult and cruel prince, who invades the 
people’s liberty, and rules in a more de- 
fpotic manner than the laws of nature or 
the country do allow of. j } 

| TYRE, a port-town of Pheenicia, in 


or u, the twentieth letter, and 
1 fifth vowel, of our alphabet, is 
9 formed in the voice by a round 
configuration of the lips, and a 
| greater extrufion of the under one than 
in forming the letter o, and the tongue 
is alfo more cannulated. The found is 
fhort in curft, muft, tun, tub; but is 
Jengthened by a final e, as in /une, tube, 
&c. In fome words it is rather acute 
than long; as in brute, flute, lute, &c. 
It is moftly long in polyfyllables ; as in 
union, curious, Sc. but in fome words it is 
ob(cure, as in mature, venture, Gc. This 
Jetter in the form V, or v, is properly a 
confonant, and as fuch is placed before 
all the vowels; asin vacant, venal, vi- 
brate, Gc. Though’the letters v and u 
fad always two founds, they had only 
the form v till the beginning of the fourth 
century, when the other form was intro- 
duced, the inconvenience of expreffing 
two different founds by the fame letter 
having been obferved long before. In 
numerals V ftands for five; and with a 
dafh added at top, thus V, it fignifies 
five thoufand. 
In abreviations, amongft the Romans, 
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PIL 

Afiatic Turky, fituated on the coaft of 
the Levant, in eaft long, 36°, north lat, 
32° 32’, being antiently the capital of 
Phoenicia, 

TYRNAW, a town of Upper Hun 
fituated thirty-five miles Mh tth-anbriok 
Prefburg. 

TYROCINIUM, a noviciate, or appren- 
ticefhip, in any art or fcience. & 

TYRONE, an irifh county, in the pro» 
vince of Ulfter; bounded by London- 
derry, on the north; by Armagh and 
Laugh-neagh, on the eaft; by Monag- 
han and Fermanagh, on the fouth; and 
by Donnagal on the welt. 

TYROSIS, a diforder of the ftomach, pro- 
ceeding from milk coagulated therein. 
TYSTED, a town of Denmark, in the 
province of North Jutland, and territowy 
of Alburg, fituated on the gulph of Lime 

ford, fifty miles weft of Alburg. 

TYTH, or Tirue. See TitTue, 

TYTHING. See the article Tiruine, 


SOOO GSTTTGT OOH OSEESISSS 
U~. 


V.A, ftood for Veterani affignati; V. B. 
viro bono; V. B. A. viri boni arbitratu 5 
V.B.F. vir bone fidei; V. C, vir cone 
fularis; V.C, C.F. vale, conjux charif- 
fime, feliciter : V, D, D, voto dedicatur 5 
Vv. G. verbi gratia; Vir Ve, virgo ve(- 
talisy VL. videlicet; V. N. quanto no- 
narum, © 

VABRES, a town of Guienne, in France, 
fifty five miles north eaft of Touloufe. 

VACANCY, in philofophy. See the ar 
ticle VacuUM. 

Vacancy, in law, a poft, or benefice, 
wanting a regular officer or incumbent. 
VACANT EFFECTS, pradia vacata, or 
vacua, are. fuch as are abandoned for 
want of an heir, after the death or flight 
of their former owner. A romifh bene- 
fice is faid to be vacant in curia Romana, 
when the incumbent dies in Rome, or 
within twenty leagues thereof, though it 
be only by accident that he was there, 
The pope nominates to all fuch bene- 

fices. 

VACATION, in law, is the whole time 
betwixt the end of one term and the be- 
ginning of another. See Term. 

This word is allo applied to the time 
from 


oF 


GAC 
from the death of a bifhop; or other fpi- 
ritual perfon, till the bithopric, or dig- 

nity, is fupplied with another. 


WACCA MaRINA, the sEA-COW, in zo- 


ology, the fame with the thrichecus. See 
the article THRICHECUS, 


WACCINIUM, in botany, a genus of the 


oftandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 


acorolla whereof confilts of a fingle petal, 


of a campanulated form, and divided 
into four revolute fegments : at the edge 
the fruit is a globofe, umbilicated berry, 
containing four cells; the feeds are few 
and fimall. 

This genus comprehends the black 
whortle-berries and the marfh-whortle. 


VACHA, a town of Germany, forty 


miles fouth-eaft of Heffe-Caffel, 


VACUUM, or Vacuiry, in philofophy, 


denotes a fpace empty, or devoid, of all 
matter or body, See the articles Bopy 
and SPACE. 

It has been the opinion of fome philofo- 
phers, particularly the Cartefians, that 
nature admits nota vacuum, but that the 
univerfe is entirely full of matter: in con- 
fequence of which opinion they were ob- 
liged to alert, that if every thing con- 
tained in a veffel could be taken out or 
annihilated, the fides of that veffel, how- 
ever {trong, would come together; but 
this is contrary to experience, for the 
greateft part of the air may be drawn 
out of a veffel by means of the air-pump, 
notwithftanding which it will remain 
whole, if its fides are ftrong enough to 
fupport the weight of the incumbent at- 
moilphere, ‘ 
Should it be objeéted here, that it is im- 
poffible to extract all the air out of a 
veffel, and that there will not be a va- 
cuum on that account; the anfwer’ is, 
that fince a very great part of the air 
that was in the veflel may be drawn out, 
as appears by the more quick defcent of 
light bodies in a receiver when exhaufted 
of its air, there mult be fome vacuities 
between the parts of the remaining air 3 
which is fufficient to conftitute a vacuum. 
Indeed, to this it may be obje&ted by a 
cartehan, that thofe vacuities are filled 
with materia fubtilis, that paffes freely 
through the fides of the veffel, and gives 
no refiftance to the falling bodies : but, 
as the exiftence of this materia fubtilis 
can never be proved, we are not-obliged 
to allow the objection, elpecially fince Sir 
Tfaac Newton has found, that all matter 
affords a refittance nearly in proportion 
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-and CARTESIAN, 


VACUUM spoyLEanuM is fometimes, 


VADA, a port-town of Tufcany, ten miles | 


VADARYI, in the civil-law, denotes a per- — 


VADE-MECUM, or VENI-MECUM, @ 


VAG. 


to its denfity. See the articles Phenum 


There are many other arguments ta 
prove this, particularly the motions of 
the comets through the heavenly regions, 
without any fenfible refiftance; the dif-: 
ferent weight of bodies of the fame bulk, 
Ge. 

All the parts of fpaces, fays Sir Ifaac 
Newton, are not equally full; for if they 
were, the fpecific gravity of the fluid 
which would fill the region of the air, 
could not, by reafon of the exceeding 
great denfity of its matter, give way to 
the {pecific gravity of quickfilver, gold, 
or any body, how denfe foever: whence 
neither gold, nor any other body, could 
defcend in the air; for no body can de- 
fcend in a fluid, pnlefs it be fpecifically 
heavier than it. But, if a quantity of 
matter may, by rarefaétion, be diminifh- 
ed in a given fpace, why may it not di- 
minifh in infinitum? And if all the fo- 
lid particles of bodies are of the fame den- 
fity, and cannot be rarified, without leay- 
ing pores, there muft be a vacuum, 


though improperly, ufed to exprefs the 
approach to a real vacuum, by means of | 
an air-pump, See the laft article. 


fouth of Leghorn. 


fon to pledge, undertake, or give fecuri- © 
ty, in behalf of another, that he fhall, on 
a certain day, appear in court to proie- 
cute or anfwer, 


Jatin phrafe, ufed, in englifh, to exprefs 
a thing that is very handy and familiar, © 
and which one ufually carries about with — 
them ; chiefly applied to fome favourite — 
book. 


VADIMONIUM, in the civil-law, a pro — 


mife, or bond, given for appearance be- 
fore the judge upon a day appointed. 


VADO, a port-town of Italy, belonging 


to the Genoele, thirty fix miles fouth | 
weft of Genoa, 


VAENA, a town of Andalofia, in Spain, 


twenty-five miles fouth-eaft of Cordova : 
welt long. 4° 6, north lat. 39° 30%. 


VAGABOND, or VaGRanT, in law. See 


the article VAGRANTS, 


VAGINA, properly fignifies a fheath, or 


fcabbard: and the term vagina is ufed, 
in architecture, for the part of a termi- 
nus, becaufe refembling a fheath, out of 
which the ftatue feems to iffue, 

VAGINA, 


S ie tad 


VAG 


VAGINA, in anatomy, a large canal, 
formed of arobuit and ftrong membrane, 
and reaching from the external orifice, or 
os pudendi, in women, to the uterus, 
See PUDENDA and UTERUS, i 

‘The vagina is ufually about fix or feven 
fingers breadth long; but is very dif- 
tenfible, and capable of great dilatation ; 
its orifice is narrower than any other part, 
and clofed by a fphin&ter- mufcle : its fub- 
{tance is membranaceous, and rugofe in- 
ternally, and furnifhed with abundance 
of nervous papillz; and to this is owing 
its quick fenfation: externally it is mul- 
cular, whereby it is enabled to embrace 
the penis more clofely in coitu. The rugze 
are largeft in maids, and efpecially in the 
anterior part of the vagina ; in married 
women they are much fainter, and feem 
as if worn down; and in women who 
have born children, they are almoft en- 
tirely obliterated, Their ule is to encreafe 
the pleafure in coitu, both to the man 
and to the woman ; and to render the 
part capable of the neceflary dilatation in 
parturition, See DELIVERY. 

About the mouth of the vagina are found 
certain lacunz, or fmall orifices, capable 
of admitting a briftle: they proceed from 
the glandulz fubftrate, and ferve to fe- 
crete a liquor for lubricating the vagina, 
and for ftimutating to venery, See the ar- 
ticle Lacuna, &c, 

The fphin&ter, or contra&ting mulcle, of 
the vagina, is compofed of a feries of 
mufcular fibres, arifing from the fphinc- 
ter of the anus, and furrounding the ori- 
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Vat 

dy, run away, leaving their wives or 
children to the parith; all perfons wha 
cannot otherwite maincain themfelves, 
that loiter about and refufe to work for 
the ufual wages; and all other perfons 
wandering abroad and begging, &e. 

It is enacted, that where any fuch va- 
grants fhall be found in a parih, the con- 
itable, or other officer, is immediately to 
apprehend them, and carry them before 
fome jultice of the peace, who fhall exa- 
mine the perfons on oath, as to their 
condition, and places of abode; and 
thereupon order them to be fent by pafs 
to the place of their laft legal fettlement 5 
or if that cannot be known, to the place 
of their birth, The juftice is to give the 
conftable a certificate afcertaining how, 
and in what manner, they fhall be con- 
veyéd, &c, And juftices of the peace, 
in their feflions, have power to appoint 
rates for pafling of vagrants, at fo much 
per mile, All conftables are to make 
fearches for thefe people before every 
quarter-feflions ; and in cafe any perfons 
permit vagrants to lodge, in their houfes, 
barns, or out-houfes, and do not carry 
them before the next juftice, or give no- 
tice to fome conftable, or other pariths 
officer, fo to do, they fhall forfeit a fum 
not above gos. or under xos, Alfo, if 
any charge be brought upon any place by 
means thereof, the fame may be levied 
by diltrefs and fale of the offender's 
goods ; for want of which he fhall be 
committed to the houfe of correction, and 
there fet to hard labour for three months. 


fice of the vagina, after which it is in- VAGUM, or Par vaGum, in anatomy, 


ferted under the crura of theclitoris. See 
the article CLiTORIs, 


the eighth pair of the nerves arifing from 
the medulla oblongata. See NERVES. 


The ufe of the vagina is to receive the VAIHINGEN, a town of Swabia, in > 


penis in coition, to emit from the womb 
the menftrual difcharges, the foetus, the 
fecundines, and lochia. 
MENSEs, DELivery, &e, 
AGINALIS, or Eryrrorpes, in ana- 
tomy. See the article ELyYTROIDES. 
AGRANTS, in law, are deferibed to be 
| perfons pretending to be patent. gatherers, 
or colleftors for prifons, and wander 


included all fencers, bear-wards, com- 
mon players of interludes, minftrels, 
juglers; all perfons pretending to be 
gypfies, or wandering in the habits of 
iuch, or pretending {kill in phyfiognomy, 
palmeftry, or the like, or to tell fortunes; 
all flich as ufe any fubtle craft, unlawful 


about for that end; among which are V/ 


g+ 4. 
games or plays; or; being able in bo- VAISON, a town of Provence, in France, 


Germany, fituated on the river Neckars 
twenty-fix miles fouth-weft of Hailbron. 


See the articles VAIR, imheraldry, a kind of fur, confit- . 


ing of divers little pieces, argent and 
azure, refembling a dutch U, or a bell- 
glafs. See plate CCLX XXVIII. fig. 3. 
Vairs have their point azure oppofite their 
point argent, and the bafe argent to the 
hafe azure. 

AIRY, Varre, VERRY, or VARRY, in 
heraldry, expreffes a cpat, or the bear 
ings of a coat, when charged or che 
quered with vairs: and hence, vairy- 


cuppy, or vairy-tafly, is a bearing ay” 3 


poled of pieces reprefenting the tops 
crutches. 


fi 
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See plate CCLXXXVIIL ‘ 
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29 miles nofth-eaft of Avignon, 
VALAIS, a territory of Switzerland, be- 
ing a long valley of an hundred miles ex- 
tent, lying between the head of the river 

Rhone and the lake of Geneva. 

VALANTIA, cross-worT, in botany, 
a genus of the polygamia-monoecia clafs 
of plants, the corolla of which is mono- 
petalous, but divided into three or four 
parts; the ftlamina are either three or 
four; the pericarpium is coriaceous and 
compreffed, and contains a fingle glo- 
bofe feed. See plate CCXC. fig. 1. 

VALDENSES, in church-hiftory, the fame 
with the albigenfes. See ALBIGENSES, 

VALENCE, a town of Dauphine, in 
France, fituated at the confluence of the 
rivers Rhone and Ifere, forty-eight miles 
fouth of Lyons. 

VALENCIA, the capital of a province of 
the fame name, in Spain, fituated in a fine 
plain on the river Guadalaviar: weft 
Yong. 35’, north lat, 39° 20’. 

WALENCIA, or VALENZA DE ALCAN= 
TARA, a town ef Eftremadura, in Spain, 
near the frontiérs of Portugal: welt lon~ 
gitude 7° 30’, and north latitude 39% 15’. 

VaLEncia is alfo a town of Terra Firma; 
weft long. 67° 30’, north lat. 10°. 

VALENCIENNES, a city of french Hai- 
nault, fituated on the river Schelde, fif- 
teen miles fouth of Tournay, and eigh- 

_ teen miles fouth-weft of Mons, 

VALENTINIANS, in church-hiftory, a 
fe& of chriftian heretics, who fprung up 
jn the Eld century, and were fo called 
from their leader Valentinus. 

Thé valentinians were only a branch of 
the gnoftics, who realized or perfonified 
the platonic ideas, concerning the deity, 
. whom they called Pleroma, or plenitude. 

- Their fy&term was this: the frft principle 
is Bythos, 2. ¢. depth, which remained 
many ages unknown, having with it 
Ennoe, or thought, and Sige, or filence ; 

. from thefe fprung the Nous, or intelli- 
gence, which is the only fon, equal to, 
and alone capable of comprehending, the 
Bythos; the fifter of Nous they called 
Aletheia, or truth : and thefe conftituted 
the firft quaternity of eons, which were 
the fource and original of all the reft: 

for Nous and Aletheia produced the 

World and Life; and from thefe two 

pigceeies Man and the Church, But 

befides thefe eight principal sons, there 
were twenty-two more, the laft of which, 
called Sophia, being defirous to arrive at 

the knowledge of Bythos, gave herfelf a 

great deal of uneafinefs, which created in 
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ber Anger and Fear, of which was bora 
Matter. But the Horos, or bounder, 
{topped her, preferved her in the Plero- 
ma, and reftored her to her perfection. 
Sophia then produced the Chrift and the 
Holy Spirit, which brought the zons t 
their laft perfeétion, and made every 
one of them contribute their utmof t 
form the Saviour. Her Enthymefe, o 
thought, dwelling near the Pieroma 
perfected by the Chrift, produced ever 
thing that is in the world, by its dive 
paffions. The Chrift fent into it the Sa- 
viour, accompanied with angels, who de 
livered it from its paflions, without anni 
hilating its from thence was formed core 
poreal matter, And in this manner di 
they romance, concerning God, nature, 
and the myfteries of thechriftian religion 

VALENZA, a town of Italy, fituated o 
the river Po, forty-three miles fouth 
welt of Milan. 

VALERIAN, waleriama, in botany, 
genus of the triandria-monogynia_ claf 
of plants, the flower of which confifts o 
a fingle petal, in form of a tube, promi 
nent in its inferior part, and containin 
a honey-juice, divided into five fegmen 
at the edge, all which are obtufe ; th 
fruit is a capfule, that fplits and fal 
off ; and the feeds are fingle and oblong 
Thefe are the charaéters of the genus 
but there is great variation amoug th 
different (pecies. 
The valerians may be known, when noj 
in flower, by their roots being feented 
and their leaves always ftanding two at ¢ 
ttalk. The great garden-valerian.is a 
alexipharmic, fudorific, and | diureti 
The root is the only part of it ufed i 
medicine; this is to be taken up in Se 
tember, and carefully dried. - It is give 
in powder, in althmas, pleurifies, cough 
ob{truétions of the liver and fpleen, a 
in the plague, and all malignant: and p 
techial fevers. Itis alfo recommended 
fomeas a vulnerary, and by others as o 
of the greateft medicines in the world f 
weaknefles of fight. 

The wild valerian-root is much more 
mous than this, but in a different inte 
tion: it is of a ftrong difagreea 
{mell, and is given in nervous cales wi 
very great fuccefs; there are not wanti 
inftances of perfons cured of confirm 
epilepfies by it; and in all convulfions 
ig a very fuccefsful medicine, 

VALET, a french term, ufedasacommo 
name for al] domeltic men fervants, e 
ployed in the more fervile offices, 

groo 
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prooms,-footmen, coachmnen, &c, But 
with us, it is only ufed in the phrafe va- 
let de chambre, which is a fervant whofe 
office is to drefs and undrefs his mafter, 
&e. 

VaLeT, io the manege, a {tick armed at 
ome end wiih a blunted point of iron, 
to prick and aid a leaping borfe. 

VALETUDINARY, waletudinarius, a- 
mong medical writers, denotes a perfone 
of a weak and fickly conftitution, and 
frequently out of order. 

VALID, in law, an appellation given to 
aGts, deeds, tranfaGlions, &c. which are 
clothed with all the formalities requifite 
to their being put into execution, and to 
their being admitted in a court of juftice, 
See the articles AcT, DEED, &c. 

VALKENBURG, or FAUQUEMONT, a 
town of the auftrian Netherlands, nine 
miles eaft of Maeftricht. 

VALKOWAR, a town of Sclavonia, fi- 
tuated on the Danube, fixty miles north- 
weft of Belgrade. 

VALLADOLID, a city of Old Caftile, in 
Spain, eighty-fix miles north-weft of 
Madrid : weft long. 4° 50’, and north 
lat. 41° 36’. : 

VALLaDOLID is alfo.a town of Mexico, 
fituated in the province of Honduras : 
weft long. 91°, and north lat, 14°. 

VALLAR crown, vallaris corona, in ro- 
man antiquity, the fame with that other- 
wife called caftrenfis: See the article 
Crown. 

VALLENGIN, the capital of a county of 
the fame name, in Switzerland, fituated 
near the lake of Neufchattel, twenty-five 
miles north-weft of Bern. 

VALLERY, or St. -VaLLERY, 2 port- 
town of Picardy, in France, fituated on 
the Englith channel, forty-five miles north 
of Rouen. 

VALLISNERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the dioecia-diandria clafs of plants, with 
a monopetalous tripartite flower ; its fru.t 
is a long, cylindraceous, and wunilocular 
capfule, containing numerous oval feeds. 
See plate CCXC, fig. 2. 

VALOIS, a dutchy of France, fituated on 
the three great rivers the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oytle. 

VALONA, a port-town of Albania, in 


evropean Turky, fituated on a fine bay . 


of the gulph of Venice: eaft long. 20° 
5’, aud north lat. 41° 6’, 


VALPARISA, a port-town of Chili, fi- 


tuated on the Pacific ocean, in welt long. 
77°, and fouth lat, 33°. 
Vou. IV, 
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VALTELINE, a fine fruitful valley, in 
the fouth-ealt divifion of the country of 
the Grifons. 

VALUE, valor, in commerce, denotes the 

_ price or worth of any thing: hence the 
intrinfic value denotes the real and ef- 
feétive worth of a thing, and is ufed 
chiefly with regard to money, the pos 
pular value whereof may be raifed and 
lowered, at the pleafire of the prince 5 
but its real, or intrinfic value, depending 
wholly on its weight and finenefs, is not 
at all affeéted by the ftamp or impreffion 
thereon. 
Value in bills of exchange, is ufed to 
fignify the nature of the thing (as ready 
money, bills, debts, merchandizes, &c,) 
which is given, as it were, in exchange, - 
for the fum fpecified in the bill, From 
four different manners of expreffing this. 
value, fome diftinguith four kinds of bills 
of exchange. The firft bears value re- 
ceived, fimply and purely, which com- 
prehends all kinds of values; the fecond 
value received in money or merchandize 
the third value of myfelf; and the fourth 
underftood. See the article Bin. 

VALVE, walwula, in hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, &c, is a kind of lid, or cover, 
of a tube or veflel, fo contrived as to 
Open one way ;_ but which, the more for 
cibly it is preffed the other way, the clofet 
it fhuts the aperture; fo that it either ad- 
mits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or veffel, and prevents its return; or ads’ 
mits its efcape, and prevents its re- 
entrance. See the article Pumr. 
Mr, Belidore has invented a new kind of 
valves, the defcription of which may not 
be unacceptable tethe reader. See plate 
CCXCI, where fig. 1, reprefents a round 
plate of bi‘afs, one half of which is cham- 
fered upwards, and the other half downs 
wards. The part CAD, which is greater 
by one twelfth than the other part B, is 
tapered on the under fide from L to A, 
as is more evident in fig 5. ibid, where 
the fame letters are ufed. ‘The part B, 
is tapered on the upper fide, as may al- 
fo be feen in fig. 7. at BM. On the 
upper fide of this plate, nearer B then 
the center G, is fcrewed on an axis 
EHF, on which the plate turns. Fig. 
2. fhews how this axis is faftened to the 
plate. Fig. 3. reprefents the box, or. 
bed, of the valve, chamfered downward 
on all the femi-circular fide L, to receive 
the pat AL, of fig, x. and the other 
part B, quite to AA, where the pivots 
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“q eefthe axis reft, is chamfered upwards, 


* t receive the part B, of fig. 1. com- 
ing up againft it. From thefe chamfered 
dges on the infide, this bed of the valve 
fpreads into a flat ring, to be pinched 
between the flaunches of the pipes, which 
are fcrewed together, to make all tight. 
Fig. 4. reprefents the feétion of this bed ; 
OP being its upper part chamfered 
downwards, toreceive G L A, the greater 
part of the valve of fig. 1. falling upon 
it; and QR chamfered upwards, re- 
ceives the {malleft part B, of fig. x. rif- 

. ing againft it as it fhuts. The valve, 
_ thus fhut in its bed, is reprefented in 
fig. 5. where it may be obferved, that 


' the pivots of the axis are kept in their 


an 


i 


2 


places by femi-circular bridles, that go 
- over thematC and D. The fe&ion of 
_. the fame valve fhut, may be feen in fig. 
6. where MBHG, reprefents the lower 


t 
I and leffer part of the valve fhut, and ap- 


plied upwards to the under part of the 


} bed atQR; andL AGH reprefents the 


‘greater part of the valve fhut and applied 
downwards tothe bed atOP. K fhews 


‘ yone of the bridles pinned, which holds 


down the pivots, or ends of the axis, 
Fig. 7. fhews the valve open, and the 
‘manner of its play ; where all the paf- 
fage being open between QK and BIL, 
and between PO and MHA, it is plain 
that here is the greateft water-way pol- 
ible. Now when the. valve fhuts, the 
end B M moves in the dire&tion of the 
.pricked curve line MQ, and the end 
LA in the dire&tion of the pricked line 
LO. When the water iscoming down- 
wards, it mutt pufh hard on the part 
GAL, in fig. x» 5, 6, and 7. and 
thereby make the part BH to rife, by 
which mens the valve will be clofe fhut. 
But when the water comes upwards, as 
it prefles with moft force on the furface 
G A, the part HB will come down, 
and the valve will immediately open. ‘ 
VALVE, in anatoiny, a thin membrane ap- 
plied on feveral cavities and veflels of the 
body, to afford a paflage to certain hu- 
mours going one way, and prevent their 
reflux towards the place from whence 
they came. The veins and lymphatics 
are furnifhed with valves, which open 
towards the heart, but keep clole towards 
the extremities of thofe veffels ; that is, 
they let the blood and lymph pafs to- 
wards the heart, but prevent their re- 
tursing towards the extreme parts from 
whence they came, See the article VEIN, 
Heart, ARTERY, &c, 
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The upper and, as it were, the lid of 
the ifthmus, between the teftes and the 
firft vermicular procefs of the cerebellum, 
is called the valvula magna, or the great 
valve of the brain, Its ufe is to prevent 
the lymph from falling on the nerves, at 
the bafe of the cranium. See Brain. 
The colon has a thick valve to prevent 
the excrements from paffing into the 
ilion, and feveral other valves to retard 
the defcent of the excrements, See the 
articles COLON and EXCREMENTs, 

For the valve of the pyloris, fee the 
article STOMACH, 

For the femilunar valves, fee the article 
SEMILUNAR,. 

For that remarkable valve in a foetus, 
called by Chefelden the valvula nobilis, 
fee the article Foetus. : 

For the connivent valves, fee the article 
CONNIVENT, 

VALVERDE, a town of Portugal, fitu- 
ated near the frontiers of fpanith Eftre- 
madura, twenty-feven miles north of 
Alcantara. 

VAN, Vant, or VAUNT, a term derived 
from the french avant, or avaunt, fig- 
nifying before, or foremoft of any thing : 
thus we fay, the van-guard of an army, 
&c. Seethe article Guarp, : 

VAN is alfo the name of a city of afiatic 
Turky, fituated on a lake of the fame 
name, in the province of Turcomania : 
eaft long. 44° 30’, and north lat. 38° 30’. 

VANDALIA, the antient name of the 
countries of Mecklenburg and Pomera- 
nia, in Germany, 

VANELLUS, the Ltarwine, in ornitho- 
logy, the black-breafted tringa, with a 
hanging creft. See the article TRInGA. 
‘This {pecies is about the fize of the com- 
mon pigeon ; the head is fmall, but very 
beautitul, a little depreffed on the crown, 
but not at all on the fides; the eyes are 
bright and piercing; the head is ele- 
gantly variegated, and is ornamented 
with a beautiful creit hanging over the 
hinder part of the neck, 

VANES, on mathematical inftruments, are 
fights made to move and flide upon crofs- 
flaves, fore-ftaves, quadrants, &c. See 
the article CROss-STAFF, &c. 

VANILLA, in botany, the name by which 
many call the black-flowered and fweet- 
poddedepidendrum. See EprpDENDRUM. 
In commerce, &c. the term vanilla is 
chiefly applied to the pod of this plaot, 
which is brought to us entire, and with 
the feeds in it; being ufually about five 
or hx inches long, and half an inch broad, 

and 


VAN 


and containing an almoft innumerable 
quantity of minute and gloffy black feeds, 
Vanilla grows in the warmer parts of 
America, and that ufually in places where 
there is water near. ‘The natives diftin- 
guith it into three kinds, which the Spa- 
’ niards call the pompona, the ley, and 
the fimarona. The pods of the pompona- 
kind are thick and fhort ; thofe of the 
kind called ley, are longer and flenderer ; 
and thofe of the fimarona, which is alfo 
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tive, ftomachic, and reftorative ; they are 
alfo faid to be diuretic, and to promote 
the menfes, 


VANNES, or VENNEsS, a city of Beliny, 


in France, fituated near the bay of Bif- 
cay, fifty miles north weft of Nantz. 


VAPORARIUM, in chemiftry, a vapour- 


bath ; wherein the body, containing the 
ingredients, is fo placed as to receive the 
fumes of boiling water. See the articles 
Baru and HEaT. 


called baftard-vanilla, are the fmalleft of WAPOUR, vapor, in philofophy, the moitt 


all the kinds. ‘The ley kind is the only 
good vanilla, It ought to be of a good 
reddifh brown, neither too black nor too 
red, and neither too dry, nor too moilt; 
when perfect, they always appear full, 
though dry ; and a parcel of fifty in num- 
ber ought to weigh above five ounces, 
There is a kind which is larger, fifty pods 
of which ufually weigh eight ounces ; 
this is called the fobre buena, and is ef- 
teemed of all others the moft excellent. 
The fmell of vanillas ought to be pene- 
trating and agreeable, And when the 
pods are frefh, and in good condition, 
they are found, when opened, to be full 
of a blackifh, oily, balfamic liquor, in 
which there fwim a great number of very 
{mall black feeds. The fmel], when the 
pod is frefh opened, is very lively, and 
m fome degree intoxicating. 

‘The pompona-vanilla has a ftronger but 
lefs agreeable fmell than the former ; 
and, when taken, gives men violent head- 
achs, and women diforders of the womb, 
The liquid fubftance in the pompona is 
thinner than in the ley, and the feeds 
much larger, being nearly of the fize of 
thofe of muftard, 

The fimarona, or baftard-vanilla, has 
very little liquor, has few feeds in the 
pod, and has fcarce any {mell. 

‘The pompona and fimarona are no fale- 
able commodities, nor ever biought to 
market, except cunningly by the Indians, 
who mix them among the pods of the 
Jey, or true kind, It is not yet certain- 
ly known, however, whether thefe three 
kinds are the produce of different {pecies 
of plants, or whether they differ only as 
to age, or the foil where the plant grows. 
The time of gathering the pods for fale, 
is from September to December, They 
require no other management than to be 
gathered ina dry feafon, and laid twenty 


days, to dry away the fuperfiuous hu-- 


midity, and, at times, preffing the pods 
gently with the hands. 
Vanillas are accounted cordial, carmina- 


and moft volatile particles of bodies, fe- 
parated by heat, and raifed into the at- 
mofphere, See the articles EXHALATION 
and ATMOSPHERE, i 

That vapours are raifed from the furface 
of water, and moilt bodies, by the a@lion 
of the fun’s heat, is agreed on by all¢ 
but the manner in which this is done} 
continues ftill a controverted point among 
philofophers. If we confult a cartefian’ 
upon this head, he immediately tellé us 
that {mall particles of water being form= 
ed into hollow fpheres by the fun’s heat, : 
filled with their materia fubtilis, and by 
that means becoming lighter than air,’ 
are eafily buoyed up in it: but as this 
materia fubtilis is only a fiétion, this fo- 
lution is not tobe regarded. See the ars 
ticle VacuUM. 

Dr. Nieuwentyt, and feveral other philo- 
fophers who maintain, that fire is a par- 
ticular fubftance diftin& from other mat- 
ter, account for the formation and af: 
cent of vapours thus ; they fay, thatthe 
rays of the fun, or particles of fire fepa- 
rated from them, adhering to particles 
of the water, make up little bodies, 
lighter than an equal bulk of air; which, 
therefore, by the laws of hydroftatics, 
will afcend in it, till they come to an 
height where the air is of the fame fpe- 
cific gravity with themfelves ; and that 
rain is produced by the feparation of the 
particles of the fire from thofe of the 
water ; which laft, being then left with- 
out fupport, can no longer be fuftained 
by the air, but falls down in drops of 
rain. See Rain, Dew, &e. 


- This opinion is liable to the following 


difficulties: firft, fire has never been yet 
proved to bea diftin& element, or a par- 
ticular fubftance; and the change of 
weight in. bodies in chemical prepara- 
tions, heretofore thought to arife from 
the adhefion of particles of fire, is found 
to proceed from the adhefion of particles 
of air. See the articles Fire and Arr, 

Secondly, fhould the above-mentioned 

19 C2 fuppofition 
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fuppofition be allowed, the fiery parti- 
‘cles, which are joined to the watery ones 
to buoy them up, muft be confiderably 
large, orel’e a very great number mutt 
fix upon a fingle particle of water; and 
then a perfon, being on the top of an hill 
in the cloud, would be fenfible of the 
heat, and find the rain, produced from 
that vapour, much colder than the va- 
pour itfelf ; whereas the contrary is evi- 
dent to our fenfes; the tops of hills, 
though in the clouds, being much colder 
than the rain which falls below. 
Befides, the manner in which the par- 
ticles of water fhould be feparated from 
thofe of the fire, fo as to fall in rain, is 
not eafily to be conceived, 
The moft generally received opinion is, 
that by the aétion of the fun on the fur- 
face of the water, the aqueous particles 
become formed into bubbles, filled with 
a flatus, or warm air, which renders them 
fpecifically lighter than common air, and 
makes them rife therein, till they meet 
with fuch as is of the fame fpecific gravity 
with themfelves. But Mr, Rewning afks, 
Firft, How comes the airin the bubbles 
to be fpecifically Jighter than that with- 
out, fince the fun’s rays, which aét upon 
the water from whence they are railed, 
are equally denfe over all its furface ? 
Secondly, If it could be poffible for rarer 
air to be, feparated from the denfer am- 
bient air, to form the bubbles (as bub- 
bles of foaped water are blown up by 
warm air from the lungs, whil{t the am- 
bient air js colder and denfer) what 
would hinder the external air from re- 
ducing that, which is inclofed in the 
bubbles, immediately to the fame degree 
of coldnefs and fpecific gravity with itfelf 
(cold being readily communicated thro’ 
fuch thin fthells of . water); by which 
means the bubbles would become fpeci- 
fically heavier than the circumambient 
air, and would no Jonger be fupported 
therein, but fall down, almoft as foon as 
they were formed ? 
Thirdly, If we fhould grant all the reft 
of the fuppofition, yet the following dif- 
ficulty will ftill remain. If clouds are 
made up of bubbles of water filled with 
air, why do not thefe bubbles always ex- 
pand, when the ambient air is rarefied, 
end preffes lefs upon them than it did 
before ; and why are they not conden‘ed, 
when the ambient air is condenfed by the 
- accumulation of the fuperior air? But 
if this condenfation and rarefaction fhould 
happen to them, the clouds would always 
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continue at the fame height, contrary to 
obfervation ; and we fhould never have 
any rain, ‘ 
The two Jaft opinions are more largely 
examined by Dr, Defaguliers inthe Phi- 
lofophicat TranfaGlions, n® 407. After 
which, he endeavours to eftablifh one of 
his own, 

He obferves, with Sir Ifaac Newton, that 
when by heat or fermentation the par- 
ticles of a body are feparated from their 
contaét, their repulfive force grows 
ftronger, and the particles exert that force 
at greater diftances ; fo that the fame 
body fhould be expanded into-a_ very 
large {pace, by becoming fluid ; and may 
fometimes take up more than a million 
of times the room it did in a folid and 
incompreffible ftate, <* Thus, fays he, 
if the particles of water are turned into 
vapour, by repelling each other ftrongly, 
and repel air more than they repel each 
other; aggregates of each particles, made 
up of vapour and vacuity, may arife in 
air of different denfities, according to 
their own denfity depending on their de- 
gree of heat.” He obferves farther, that 
heat aéts more powerfully on water, than 
on common air; for that the fame, de- 
gree of heat, which rarefies air twoethirds, 
will rarefy water near fourteen thoufand 
times, changing it into {team or vapour, 
as it boilsit, And in winter, that {mall 
degree of heat, which, in refpect of our 
bodies, appears cold, will raife a fteam 
or vapour from water, at the fame time 
that it condenfes air. lLaftly, he ob- 


-ferves, that the denfity and rarity of this 


vapour depends chiefly on its degree of 
heat, and but little on the preflure of the 
circumambient air. From ail which he 
infers, that the vapour being more rare- 
fied near the furface of the earth, than 
the air is there by the fame degree of 
heat, mut neceflarily be buoyed up into 
the atmolphere ; and fince it does not ex- 
pand itfelf much, though the preffure of 
the incumbent air grows lefs, at length 
it finds a place where the atmofphere is 
of the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf, 
and there floats, till, by fome accident or 
other, it 1s converted again into drops of 
water, and falls down in rain, 
And to fhew that air is not neceffary 
for the formation of fteam or vapour, 
he gives us this experiment; ABCD 
(plate CCXC, fig. 3.) is a pretty large 
veflel of water, which muft be fet up- 
on the fire to boil. In this veffel muft 
be fufpended the giafs bell E, made heavy 
enough 
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enough to fink in water; but putin, in 
fuch a manner, that it be filled with water, 
when upright, without any bubbles of 
air at its crown within, the crown being 
all under water: As the water boils, 
the bell will, by degrees, be emptied of 
its water, the water in the bell being 
prefled down~by the fteam which rifes 
from it ; but,‘as that fteam has the ap- 
| pearance of air, in order to know whe- 
ther it be air or not, take the veffel off 
the fire, and draw up the bell by a firing 
faftened to its knob or top, till only the 
mouth remains under water; then, as 
the fteam condenfes by the cold air on 
the outfide of the bell, the water will rife 
up into the bell at F, quite to the top, 
without any bubble above ; which fhews, 
| that the fteam, which kept out the water, 
was not air. 

APOURS, in medicine, a difeafe properly 
| called hypo, or the hypochondriacal dif- 
| eafe, andin men, particularly, the {pleen. 
| See HY POCHONDRIAC PASSION. 

ARI, in medicine, little hard and ruddy 
| tumours, which frequently infeft the faces 
of young perfons of a hot temperament of 
body ; for curing which cathartics, and 
a cooling diluting diet are moft proper. 
ARIABLE QuanTITI1Es, in geometry 
and analytics, denote fuch as are either 
continually increafing or diminifhing ; in 
oppofition to thofe which are conftant, 
remaining always the fame. See the ar- 
ticles QUANTITY and FLUXION. 
[ARIANCE, in Jaw, is an alteration of 
| fomething formerly laid in a plea: but 
where a plea is good in fubflance, itis 
held, that a fmall variance fhall not hurt it, 
Where the defendant pleads variance be- 
/tween a writ and declaration, be mult 
crave oyer of the writ before he fhall take 
/any advantage thereof; and this is be- 
caufe the writ and the declaration are not 
upon the fame roll: it is likewife ob- 
feryved, that if in one rolla declaration is 
entered as in debt, and in another as in 
trefpafs, this is fuch a variance, that if 
the plaintiff has judgment it fhall be re- 
verfed. 

By the 16. and 17 Car. II. c, 8. all vari- 
ances, &c, that are not againit the right 
_of the matter of the fuit, thallbe amended. 
ARIATION, in geography and naviga- 
tion, is the deviation of the magnetical 
needle, in the marines’s compafs, from 
the true north point, towards either the 
eaft or weft; or it is an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the meri- 
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dian of the place of obfervation and the 
magnetic meridian. See NEEDLE. 
The caufe of this variation. of the needle 
has remained hitherto without any de- 
monftrative difcovery ; yet fince its de- 
clination, and inclination (or dipping} 
do both of them manifeftly indicate the 
caufe to be fomewhere in the earth, it has 
given occafion to philofophers to frame 
hypothefes for a folution, which make the 
earth a large or general magnet or load- 
ftone, of which all the leffer ones are but 
fo many parts or fragments, and being 
pofleffed of the fame virtue, will, when left 
to move freely, have thefame difpofition 
and fimilarity of pofition, and other cir- 
cumftances. See EARTH and MAGNET. 
‘The moft confiderable of thefe hypothefes 
is that of the late fagacious Dr, Halley, 
which is this: the globe of the earth is 
one great magnet, having four magne- 
tical poles or points of attraétion, near 
each pole of the equator two ; and that 
in thofe parts of the world which lie near 
adjacent to any one of thofe magnetical 
poles, the needle is chiefly governed 
thereby, the neareft pole being always 
predominant over the more remote one. 
Of the north poles, that which is neareft 
to us, he fuppofes to be in the meridian 
of the Land’s-end, which governs the va~ 
riations in Europe, Tartary, and the 
North-fea; the other he places in a me- 
ridian pafling through California, about 
15° from the north pole of the world, 
which governs the needle in north Ame- 
rica, and the oceans on either fide. In 
like manner he accovnts for the varia- 
tions in the fouthern hemifphere. See 
Philof. Tranf. n° 148, ir 
The variation of the needle from the 
north and fouth points of the horizon, 
not being the fame, but variable in differ- 
ent years, and in a diverfe manner in 
different parts of the earth, made. the 
door farther conjeCture, that two of the 
magnetic poles were fixed, and two mov- 
able; and in order to make this out, he 
fuppofes the external part of the earth ta 
be a thell or cortex, containing within it 
a magnetic moveable nucleus of a globu- 
lar form, whofe center of gravity is the 
fame with that of the earth, and move- 
able about the fame axis. 
Now, ifthe motions of both the fhe!l and 
nucleus were the fame, the poles of each 
would always have the fame pofition to 
each other 5 but he fuppofes the motion 
of the nucleus to be a very {mall Bee 
efs 
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~ Jefs than that of the fhell, which yet is 
fearce fenfible in 365 revolutions; and, 
if fo, the magnetic poles of the nucleus 
will by flow degrees change their diftance 
from the magnetic poles of the fhell, and 
thus caufe a variation in that needle’s va- 
riation, which is governed by the move- 
able pole of the nucleus, while that vari- 
ation which refpeéts the fixed poles of 
the magnetic fhell remains more conftant; 
as in Hud{fon’s-bay the change is not ob- 
ferved to be near fo faft as in thefe parts 
of Europe. 

What feems a little ftrange is, that the 
doétor has no where undertook to ace 
count for the dipping of the needle by 
this hypothefis ; though the invention of 
this (by Mr. Blagrave) was before that 
of the change of the needle’s variation 
(by Mr. Gellibrand) ; nor does it ap- 
pear which way this phenomenon is ex- 
plicable by it. But we have not yet fo 
many accurate obfervations of the needle’s 
inclination as we have of its variation, 
which is its only ufual property. By fe- 
veral experiments Mr. Graham has very 
accurately made, it appears, that the 
quantity of the needle’s inclination to the 
horizontal line, was an angle of about 
74.0175 degrees: that is, fuppofe AB 
(plate CCXCII, fig. 1. n° 1.) a touched 
needle fupported on the point C, of the 
pin CD, it will remain an angle AC H, 
or BCO, with the horizontal line HO 
of 74 or 75 degrees. 

The variation of the needle has within 
a century paft undergone a remarkable 
alteration; for at London it was ob- 
ferved by Mr. Burrows, in the year 1580, 
to be 11° 15/ eaft; that is, if N. S. (ibid, 
n° 2.) -reprefent the north and fouth 
points of the horizon, and E, W, the eaft 
and weft points, the needle then had the 
fituation AB, fo that the arch BN = 
11° 35’, After that, in the year 1622, 
it was obferved by Mr. Gunter fo be but 
6° eaft. In the year 1634, Mr. Gelli- 
brand obferved it to be 4° s/eaft, In 
3657, it was obferved by Mr. Bond to 
be nothing at all, that is the needle 
placed itfelf in the fituation S, N, and 
pointed direily to the north. After 
this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley ob- 
ferved it to be 2° 30’ weftward; and 
again, in the year 1692, he found it 6° 
weit, Since then, in the year 1722, Mr, 
Graham, by moft accurate experiments, 
found it to be 14° 13’, and at prefent it 
is between 15° and 16°; and in fome 
places it is found 18° weltward, 
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The variation of the declination and’ 
clination of the needle is wariable, a 
fubjeét to no regular computation, W' 
the quantity of both forts of variatiot 
in the feveral parts of the world, is fhe 
in Dr. Halley’s map of the world, i 
proved from the obfervations of N 
Pound, 
If the fun’s true amplitude or azimu 
found by calculation, agree with | 
magnetic amplitude or azimuth, fot 
by obfervation, it is evident there is | 
variation : but if they difagree, and 
true and obferved amplitudes, at the 
fing or fetting of the fun, be both of 
fame name ; that is, either both no 
or both fouth, their difference is thet 
riations whereas, if they be of differ 
names, 7. é. one north and the of 
fouth, their fum is the variation, Aga 
if the true and obferved azimuths be b 
of the fame name, i. ¢. both eaft or b 
weft, their difference is the variatid 
but if they be of different names, tl 
fum is the variation; and to know w 
ther the variation be eafterly or weltel 
obferve the following general rule 
the obferver’s face be turned towards] 
fun, then\if the true amplitude or @ 
muth be to the right-hand, the varial 
is eafterly ; but if to the left, wefte 
To illuftrate this, let NESW. (d 
n° 3.) reprefent a compafs ; and fupg 
the fun is really EbS at the teme 
obfervation, but the obferver fees 
off the ealt point of the compals, an 
the true amplitude or azimuth of the 
is to the right of the magnetic, or: 
ferved : here it is evident, that the E 
point of the compafs ought to lie wh 
the eaft point is, and fo the north w 
the N b W is; confequently the n 
point of the compafs is a point too 
eaft, 7. e. the variation in this caf 
eafterly. The fame will hold when 
amplitude or azimuth is taken on 
wett-fide of the meridian. : 
Again, let the true amplitude or 
muth be to the left-hand of the obferv 
thus fuppofe the fun is really Eb 
the time of obfervation, but the obfe 
fees him off the eaft point of the come 
and fo the true amplitude or azimut 
the left of the obferved; here it is 
dent, that the Eb N point of the ¢ 
pafs ought to ftand where the eaft p 
is, and fo the north where the N 
point is; confequently the north p 
of the compafies lies a point too 
wefterly, fo in this cafe the variati 
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eft. The fame will hold when the fun 
obferved on the weft-fide of the meri- 
ian. 
uppofe the fun’s true amplitude at rifing 
s found to be E. 14°, 20’ N. but by the 
rompals it is found to be E. 26°, 12'N, 
Reale the variation, and which way 
it is, 

Since they are both the fame way, there- 
fore, 

rom the magnetic ampl. E. 26°, 12/N. 
fake the true amplitude - KE. 14°, 20‘N. 


ad, there remains the varia. 11, 52 E. 
which is eafterly, becaufe in this cafe the 
rue amplitude is to the right of the ob- 
rved. 

RIATION of the moon, in aftronomy, is 
he third inequality obferved in that pla- 
ei’s motion. See the article Moon, 
RIATION of the variation, is the change 
n thé declination of the needle, obferved 
t different times in the fame place. 
RIATION of quantities, inalgebra. See 
he article COMBINATION. 

RIATION of curvature, in geometry, 
s ufed for that inequality or change, 
hich happens in the curvature of all 
urves, except the circle ; and this va- 
iation or inequality conftitutes the qua- 
ity of the curvature of any line. See the 
article CURVE, 

ir Ifaac Newton makes the index of the 
inequality or variation of curvature to be 
he ratio of the fluxion of the radius of 
urvature to the fluxion of the curve; 
and Mr, Mac Laurin, to avoid the per- 
plexity that different notions, connected 
with the fame terms, occafion to learners, 
has adapted the fame definition ; but he 
fuggefts, that this ratio gives rather the 
variation of the ray of curvature, and 
that it might have been proper to have 
eafured the variation of curvature, ra- 
ther by the ratio of the fluxion of curva- 
ture itfelf tothe fluxion of the curve; fo 
that the curvature being inverfely as the 
radius of the curvature, and confequently 
its fluxion as the fluxion of the radius it- 
felf direétly, and the fquare of the radius 
inverfely, its variation would have been 
direétly, as ghe meafure of it, according 
to Sir Ifaac’s definition, and inverfely, as 
the fquare of the radius of curvature. 
RIATION, in mufic, is underftood of 
the different manners of playing or fing- 
ing a tune or fong, whether by fubdi- 
viding the notes into feveral others of 
leffer value, or by adding graces, &c. 
in fuch manner, however, as that one 
may fill difcern the ground of the tune 
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through all the enrichments ; which are 
called embroideries. 

VARICIFORMES PaRasTATA, in ana- 
tomy, a name which fome authors give 
to two veffels near the bladder, by reafon 
of their many turnings, ferving to work 
and prepare the feed the better. See 
PARASTATZ and DEFERENTIA VaSa. 

VARICOSUM corpus, in anatomy, the 
fame as eorpus pyramidale, See the ar- 
ticle PyRAMIDALIA CORPORA, 

VARIEGATION, among botanifts and 
florifts, the a& of ftreaking or diverfify- 
ing the leaves, &c. of plants and flowers 
with feveral colours. : 
Variegation is either natural or artificial, 
Of natural variegation there are four 
kinds ; the firtt thewing itfelf in yellow 
fpots here and there, in the leaves of 
plants, called, by gardeners, the yellow 
bloach. The fecond kind, called the 
white bloach, marks the leaves with a 
great number of white fpots, or ftripes 5 
the whiteft lying next the furface of the 
leaves, ufually accompanied with other 
marks of a _greenifh white, that lie deeper 
in the body of the leaves. ‘The third, 
and moft beautiful, is where the leaves 
are edged with white, being owing to 
fome diforder or infeétion in the juices, 


which ftains the natural complexion or: 
verdure of the plant, The fourth kind” 


is that called the yellow edge, 
Artificial variegation is performed by ine 
arching or inoculating a ftriped or varie- 
gated plant into a plain one of the fame 
fort; as a variegated common jeflamin 
into a plain, common, fpanifh, brazil, or 
indian jeffamin. 
A fingle bud or eye, Mr. Bradley ob- 
ferves, being placed in the efcutcheon of 
a diftempered tree, where it can only re- 
ceive nourifhment from the vitiated juices, 
will become variegated proportionably to 
the nourifhment it draws, and will par- 
take more of the white and yellow juice, 
than if a branch fhould be inarched, the 
bud having nothing to nourifh it but the 
juices of the plant it is inoculated on ; 
whereas a cyon inarched is fed by the 
ftriped plant, and the healthful one, 
As to the natural ftripes or variegations, 
there are fome particular circumfances 
to be obferved:; x. That fome plants 
only appear variegated or hloached in 
the {pring and autumn, the ftains difap. 
pearing as they gather ftrength: of this 
kind are rue, thyme, and marjoram. 9, 
Some plants are continually bloached in 
the fpongy part of their leaves: the fap. 
veflels, 
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veffels, all the time, remaining of a 
healthful green: fuch are the alternus, 
orange-mint, @c. which, being ftrength- 
ened by rich manure, or being inarched 
in healthful plants, throw off the diftem- 
per. 3- In other plants, the difeafe is 
fo rooted and inveterate, that it is pro- 
pagated with the feed: fuch are the arch- 
angel, water-betony, bank-crefs, bor- 
sage, ftriped cellary, and fycamore; the 
fides of which produce ftriped plants. 

VARIOLZEZ, the smaLu-POx, in medi- 

cine. See the article Pox. 

VARIORUM, or cum notis VARLORUM, 
in matters of literature, denotes an edi- 
tion of a claffic author, with notes of 
divers authors thereupon: thefe editions 
are generally moft valued. 

VARIX, in medicine, the dilatation of a 
vein, arifing from the too great abun- 
dance or thicknefs of the blood ; the cure 
of which is to be attempted by evacua- 
tions, as. phlebotomy and cathartics ; as 
alfo by external applications, as difcu- 
tient: fomentations, cataplafms, embro- 
cations, &c. or, where the cale grows 
dangerous, by incifion, 

VARNA, a town of Bulgaria, in european 
Turky, fituated on the weftern coaft of 
the Black-fea, an hundred and twenty 
miles north of Conftantinople. 

VARNISH, or VERNISH, a thick, vifcid, 
fhining liquor, ufed by painters, gilders, 
and various other artificers, to give a glofs 
and luftre to their works; as alfo to de- 
fend them from the weather, duft, @c. 
Thereare feveral kinds of varnifhes in ufe; 
as the ficcative or drying varnifh, made 
of oj] of afpin, turpentine, and fanda- 
rach melted together. White varnifh, 
called alfo venetian varnifh, made of oil 
of turpentine, fine turpentine, and mattic. 
Sipiritof wine varnifh, made of fandarach, 
white amber, gum elmi, and mattic ; 
ferving to gild leather, picture-frames, 
&c. withal. Alfo the gilt-varnifh, china- 
varnifh, common-varnifh, &c. 
zx. To make the white varnifh: take 
gum fandarach, of the cleareft and whiteft 
fort, eight ounces; gum mattic, of the 
cleareft fort, half an ounce; of farco- 
colla, the whiteft, three quarters of an 


ounce; venice turpentine, an ounce and” 


a half; benzoin, the cleareft, one quar- 
ter of an ounce; white rofin, one quar- 
ter of an ounce; gum anime, three 
quarters of an ounce: let all thefe be 
diffolved, and mixed in the manner fol- 
lowing: 

- : Zz 


_ more fpirits than will cover them to 


Ye a 


Put the farcocolla and rofin into a } 


folve ; then add the benzoin, gum ani 
and venice-turpentine, into either a g 
or glazed earthen vellel, and pour} 
as much fpirits as will cover them 
inch; then put the gum-maftic in 
glafs or glazed veffel, and pour ft 
fpirits upon it, covering it alfo’abou 
inch thick, to diffolve it rightly; ¢ 
put your gum elemi into a diftin® v4 
as before, and cover it with fpirit 
diffolye. . 
For this purpofe, you need only b 
the rofin a little, and powder the g 
anime, farcocolla, and benzoin. 
Let all ftand three or four days to| 
folve, fhaking the glaffes, &c. two 
three times a day, and afterwards | 
them all together into a glazed ve 
ftirring them well, and ftrain the lig 
and gums gently, beginning with 
gums, through a linen-cloth. 
‘Then put it into a bottle, and let it 
a week before you ufe it, and pour o 
much of the clear only, as you think 
ficient for prefent ufe. 
2. The white amber-varnifh is 
made according to Mr. Boyle : 
white rofin four drams, melt it ove! 
fire in a clean glazed pipkin; then 
into it two ounces of the whiteft ai 
you can get, finely powdered. 
1s to be put in by a little and a little, 
dually, keeping it ftirring all the v 
with a {mall ftick, over a gentle fire 
it diflolves, pouring in now and thy 
little oil of turpentine, as you fi 
growing fuiff; and continue fo to d 
all your amber is melted. 

But great care muft be taken not t 
the houfe on fire, for the very vaj 
of the oil of turpentine wil! take fir 
heat only 5; but if it fhould happen 
do, immediately put a flat board of 
blanket over the fiery pot, and by 
ing the air from it you will put it 
or fuffocate it. 
Therefore it will be beft to melt ther 
in a glafs of a cylindri¢ figure, in a 
of hot fand, after the glafs has been 
annealed, or warmed by degrees i 
fand, under which .you muft ke 
gentle fire. 

When the varnifh has been thus m 
pour it into a coarfe linen-bap, and 
it between two hot boards of oak o 
plates of iron; aftey which it mai 
ufed with ary colours in painiingy 
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alfo. for varnifhing them over when 
ainted. 
wut for covering gold, you muft ufe the 
following varnifh: mean time, itis tobe 
obferved, that when you have varnifhed 
with white varnifh, you may put the 
things varnifhed into a declining oven, 
which will harden the varnith. 
3. A hard varoith that will bear the 
muffle, may be thus made: take of colo- 
phony, an ounce ; fet it over the fire in 
a well-glazed earthen veffel, till it is 
melted ; then by little and little, ftrew 
in two ounces.of powder of amber, keep- 
ing it ftirring all the while with a ftick ; 
and when you perceive it begin to hardea 
or refift the ftick, then put ina little tur- 
pentine oil, which will thin and foften it 
immediately ; then put in two ounces of 
gum copal, finely powdered, fprinkling 
it in as you did the amber, now and then 
pouring in a little oil of turpentine ; and 
when it is done, ftrain it as before di- 
rected. 
This is proper to varnifh over gold ; and 
the things done with it muft be fet intoa 
declining oven, three or four days fuc- 
ceffively, and then it will refit even the 
fire itfelf. 
4. To make a varnifh for brafs, that 
will caufe it to look like gold. Take two 
quarts of {pirit of wine, and put it into a 
retort-glafs ; then add to it an ounce of 
gamboge, two ounces of lacca, and two 
ounces of maftic; fet this in a fand- heat 
for fix days, or elfe near a fire, or you 
may put the body of the bolt-head fre- 
quently into warm water, and hake it 
two or three times a-day; then fet it 
over a pan of warm faw-duft, But be- 
fore this varnifh is laid.over the metal, 
let it be well cleaned. 
This is a good varnith to mix with any 
colours that incline to red, and the am- 
bec-varnifh for mixing with thofe that 
are pale. 
5. To make a varnifh for gold, or metals 
made in imitation of gold, Take colo- 
phony, and, having melted it, put in two 
ounces of amber finely powdered, and 
fome fpirit of turpentine, and, as the 
amber thickens, keep it well flirring ; 
then put in an ounce of gum elemi, well 
pulverized, and more (pirit of turpentine ; 
conftantly ftircing the I:quor till all is 
well mixed and incorporated ; but take 
care, however, to ufe as Jittle turpentine 
as youcan, becaufe, the thicker the var- 
nif is made, the harder at willbe. Let 
VoL, lV, 
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this be done over a fand-heat, in at 
open glafs; then ftrain it, as is direfled 
for the preceding varnith. This varnith 
is to be ufed alone, firtt warming the 
veffels made of paper-patte ; and lay it 
on with a painting-bruth before the fire, 
but not too near, left the fire raife it’ 
into blifters. After this has been doney 
harden it three feveral times in ovens ; 
firft with a flack heat, the next with a 
warmer, and the third with a very hot 
one; and the veffels will look like polifh- 


ed gold. 


And as for fuch veffels, &c. as fhall be 
made with faw-duft and gums, the var- 
nifh may be made of the fame ingredients — 
as above-mentioned, except the gum-" 
elemi; and this will dry in the fan, or 
in a gentle warmth. : 

6. To make a varnifht for any thing co- 
vered with leaf-filver. Firft paint the 
thing over with fize, and ground chalk 
or whiting ; let them ftand till they are 
thoroughly dry, and then do them over 
with very good gold-fize, of a bright 
colour (for there is much difference in the 
colour of it; fome being yellow, and 
others almoft white ; the firftis molt pre- 
per for gold, and the laft for filver.) 
When this fize is fo dry as that it wil 
juft ftick.a little to the touch, lay on the 
Jeaf-filver, and clofe it well to the fize, 
97. Tomake a varnifh for filver, Melt, 
in a well glazed pipkin, fome fine tur- 
pentine, and put in three ounces of white 
amber, finely powdered (more or lefsy 
according to the quantity your work will 
require) put it in by little and little, 
keeping it continually ftirring, adding by 
degrees fome fpirit of turpentine, till all 
the amber is diffolved; and then add to 
it an ounce of farcocolla well beaten, 
and an ounce of gum elemi well levi- 
gated, adding now and then a litgle fpi- 
rit of turpentine, till all is diffolved: do 
this over a gentle fire, and keep it con- 
ftantly ftirring, 

This varnifh will be as white and flrong 
as the former; and is to be ufed warm,. 
and hardened by degrees in an oven, 2$ 
varnifhed gold, whereby at will look like 
po'ithed filver. 


Laying on of VARNISHES. 1. If you var- 


nifh wood, let your wood be very fmooth, ~ 
clofe-grained, free fiom greafe, and. 
rubbed with rufhes. 2. Lay on your 
colours as {mooth as poffible ; and, if 
the varnifh bas any blifters in it, take: 
them off by a polift with rufhes. 3.. 
ig D While 


TAK 


°* While you are varnithing, keep your 


oA. 
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work warm, but nottoo het. 4. In lay- 
ing on your virnifh, begin in the mid- 
dle, and firoke the bruth to the outhide 5 
then to another extreme part, and fo on 
till all be covered; for 1f you begin at 
the edges, the brufh will leave blots there, 
and make the work unequal. 5. In fine 
works ufe the fineft tripoli in polithing : 
do not polifh it at one time only ; but, 


after the firft time, let it dry for two or’ 


three days, and polifh it again for the laft 
time. 6. In the firft polithing you muft 
ufe a good deal of tripoli, but in the 
next a very litrle will ferve : wheh you 
have done, wath off your tripoli with a 
fponge and water: dry the varnifh with 
a dry linen-rag 3 and clear the work, if 
a white ground, with oil and whiting ; 
or, if black, with oil and lamp-black. 


WVarnisu alto fignifies a fort of fhining 


4 


coat, wherewith potter's ware, del!t- 
ware, china-ware, @c. are covered, 
which gives them a fmoothnefs.and luftre. 
Melted lead is generally ufed for the 
firft, and ficalt for the fecond. See the 
‘article GLAZING, 


VARNISH, among medalifts, fignifies the 


colours antique medals -bave acquired in 
the earth. 

The beauty which nature alone is able to 
g veto medals, and art has pever yet at- 
rained to counterfeit, enhances the value 
ofthem ; that is, the colour, whieh cer- 
tain foils, in which they havea tong time 


_ lain, tingé® the metals withal; fome cf 
-which are blue, almolt as beautifel as 


the turquoife ; others with an inimitable 
vermilion colour; others with a certain 
fhining pelifhed brown, vaftly fiser than 
brafil figures. 

The moft. ufual varnith is a beautifal 
green, which hangs to the fineft {trokes 
withou: effacing them, more accurately 
then the Aneft enamel does on metals. 

No metal but brafs is fulceptible of this ; 
for the green ruft thst gathers on filver 
always {poils it, and it mult be got cf 
with vinegar or lemon. juice, 

Fa'fifiers of medals have a falfe-or modern 
varnifh, which they use on their coun- 
terfei's, to give them the appearanée, or 
air, of beitig antique. But this may be 
difcovered by its fofinefs, i: being fofter 
than the natural varnifh, which is as hard 
as the metal itfi lf, 

Some depofiie their Spurious metals in the 
earth for a confiderable time, by which 


* means they contratt a fort of varnith, 


which may impofe upon the lefs know- 
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VASCULAR, 


VASSAL, in old law-books, 


VAS 
ing ;,others ufe fal armoniac, and others 
borot paper. 


VAS, a veffel either for mechanical, che- 


mical, culinary, or any other ufes. In 
anatomy, all the parts which convey a 
fluid are called veffels, as the veins, 
arteries, and lymphatics, 


VASA coNncoRDI#, among hydraulic 


authors, are two veflels, fo conftru&ed 33 
that one of them, though full of wine, 
will not run a drop; unlefs the other, 
being full of water, dorun alfo. Theic 
flraS&ure and apparatus may be feen in 
Wolfus Element. Mathef, t. I. Hydravl. 
in anatomy, fomething 
contiiting of divers veffels; as arteries, 
veins, rerves, &c. See ARTERY, &c. 


VASCULIFEROUS prLanTs, fuch whole 


feeds are contained in veflels, which are 
fometimes divided into cells.” 


VASE, a term frequently ufed for antient 


veflels dug from under ground, or other- 
wife found, and preferved in the cabinets 
of the curious, 

In architeéture, the appellation vafe is 
alfo given to thofe ornaments placed on 
corniches, fochles, or pedeftals, repre- 
fenting the veflels of the antients, parti- 
cularly thofe ufed in facrifice; as incenfe- 
pots, flower-pots, &e. They ferve to 
crown ov finifh facades, or frontifpieces ; 
and hence called acroteria, 

The term vale, however, is more parti- 
colarly ufed, in archite&lure, to fignify 
the body of the corinthian and eompofite 
capital ; otherwite called the tambour or 
drum, and fometimes the campana or 
bell, See the articles CORINTHIAN and 
COMPOSITE. ' 
Vafe ix fometimes alfo ufed, among flo- 
rfts, for what is more ufvally called the 
calyx, crcup. See the article Cacyx, 
denotes a 
tenant that held land in fee cf his lord, 
to whom he vowed fidelity and fervice, 
See Feary, FEE, Homace, @&e, 


VASSERBURG, or: WassErBuURG, a 


town of Bavaria, in Germany, atuated 
on the river Inn, thirty, miles ealt of 
Munich, 


VASTO, in Jaw, a writ that lies for the 


heir, or him in revercfion or remainder, 
againit the tenant for term of life or 
years, for making waite, Sze the ar- 
ticle WasTe. 


VASTUS, in anatomy, the name of two 


of the extenfor mutcles of the legs; the 
one, called vattus internus, arifes from 
the whole internal fide of the femur; and 
the oiher, called vaus externus, takes 

413 


VAU 


‘its rife from the whole external fide of 
the femur; and both together, with the 
cruralis and reétus, form a very robutt 
and {trong tendon jult above the knee, 
to which the patella adheres behind, and 
which is inferted below the knee at a tu- 
bercle of thetibia. See Musc ie. 

VAT, or Fat, a veffel for holding wine, 
ale, beer, cyder, Ge, in the time of their 
preparation. 

VATERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of five oval 
and patent petals; and its fruit is a tur- 
binated, coriaceous, and unilocular cap- 
fule, containing a fingle oval feed. 

VATICAN, a magnificent palace of the 
pope, in Rome, which is faid to confift 
of feveral thoufand rooms: but the parts 
of it moft admired are the grand ftatr- 
cafe, the pope’s apartment, and efpeci- 
ally the library, which is one of the 
richeft in the world, both in printed 
books and manulcripts. 

VAUDEMONT, the capital of a county 
of the fame name in Lorrain, fifteen 
miles fouth-weft of Nancy. 

WAUDOIS are certain valleys fituated 
north of the marquifate of Saluzzo, in 
Traly: the chief town is Lucene. See 
the article LUCERNE, 

VAUDREVANGE, a town of Lorrain, 
fituated on the river Sare, fifty miles 
north-ealt of Nancy, 

VAUGE, high mountains of Alface in 
Germany, which feparate it from Lor- 
rain on the weft. 

VAULT, fornix, in archite&ure, an arched 
roof, fo contrived that the ftones which 
form it fuftain each other. See ARCH, 
Vaults are, on many ccecafions, to be 

- preferred to fofhts or flat ceilings, as they 
give a greater height and elvition, and 
are befides more firm and durable. See 
the article CEILING. 

S.lmafias obfeives, that the antients had 
only three kinds of vaults, ‘The firft 
was the fornix, made cradle-wife; the 
fecond a teftudo, 7, ¢. tortcife-wife, which 
the French call cul de four, or oven-wifle; 
and the third concha, or trumpet- wife. 

But the moderns have fubdivided thefe 
three forts into many more, to which 
they heve given different names, accord- 
ing to thew figures and ufes; fome of 
them are circular, and others elliptical, 

Again, the {weeps of fome are larger, 
others lefs, portions of a fphere. All 
fuch as are above hemilpheres, are called 
high, or furmounted, vaults; and all 
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that aré lefs than hemi!pheres, are called 
low, or furbafed, vaults, or teltudines. 
In fome viults the height is greater than 
the diameter ; in others it is leis: others, 
again, are quite flat, and only made 
with haunfes ; others like ovens, or in 
the form of a cul de four, &c. and others 
growing wider as they lengthen, like a 
trumpet. 

There are alfo gothic vaults, with ogivas, 
&c, See the article OGivE, Ge. . 

Of vaults fome again are fingle, others 
double, crofs, diagonal, horizontal, 
afcending, defcending, angular, oblique, | 
pendent, &c. 

Mafler VauLTs are tho’ that cover the 
principal parts of buildings, in contra- 
diftinGion to the upper or fubordinate 
vaulis, which only cover foine little part, 
as a paflage or gate, &c, 

Double VauLT 1s one that is built cver 
another, to make the outer decoration 
range with the inner; or, to, make the 
beauty and decoration of the iniite con - 
fiftent with that of .the ourfids, Jeav:s a 
fpace between the concevity o he one 
and the convexity <f the othe. ‘nflances _ 
of which we have in the dome. of St, - 
Petei’s at Rome, St; Paul’s at London, 
and.in that of the invalids at Paris,, 

VAULTS with compartments are {uch whofe 

{weep, or inner face, is enriched with 

pannels of fculpture, feparated by. plait; 

bands. Thefe compartments, which are 
of different figures, according , to. the 
vaults, and ufuslly git on a white 
ground, are made with ftone or brick- 
walls, as in the church of St. Beter at 

Rome, or with plaitter on timber-vaults, 

Theory of VauLTs. A femi-cireular arch 
or vault, flanding on two piedroits, or 
impofts, and ail the fonrs that compole 
themybeing cut, and placed in {uch man- 
nev as that their joints or beds, being pro- 
Jonged, do ali meet in the center of the 
vault; itis evident that all the ftones 
mutt be in the form of wedges 5.7 e, mult 
be wider and bigger at top: by virtue of 
which they fuftain each other, and mutu- 
ally oppofe the effort of their. weighr, 
which determines them to fall. 

The ftone in the middle of the vaults, 
which ftands perpendicular tothe borizon, 
and is called the key of the veult, +s 
fudtained on each fide by two cont guous 
ftones, juit as by two inclined planes 
and, conftquently, the effort it makes te 
fall is not equal to its weight. 
But ftili that effort is the greater, as the 
inclined planes are lefs. inclined; fo tha 
1g D2 . hes T 
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if they were infinitely little inclined, 7. ¢. 
if they were perpendicular to the horizon 
as well as the key, it will tend to fall 
with its whole weight, and would a&tu- 
ally fall but for the mortar. 
The fecond ftone, which is on the right 
or left of the key-ftone, is fuftained by a 
third, which, by virtue of the figure of 
the vault, is neceflarily more inclined sto 
the fecond than the fecond is to the firft ; 
and confequently the fecond, in the effort 
it makes to fall, employs a lefs part of its 
weight than the firft, For the fame reafon, 
the ftones from the key-ftone employ {till 
a Jefs and lefs part of their weight to the 
Jaft, which, reiting on a horizontal plane, 
employs no part of its weight; or, 
which is the fame thing, makes no effort 
at all, as being entirely fupported by the 
impolt. 
Now, in yaults, a great point to be aim- 
ed atis, that all the vouffoirs, or key- 
ftones, make an equal effort towards 
falling. To effeé&t this, itis vifible, that 
as each (reckoning from the key to the 
impott) employs ftill a lefs and lefs part 
of its whole weight; the firft, for in- 
_ftance, only employing one half; the fe- 
cond, one third; the third, one fourth, 
&%c. There is no other way of making 
thofe different parts equa!, but by a pro- 
portionable augmentation of the whole ; 
#. @. the fecond ftone muft be heavier 
than the firft, the third than the fecond, 
&c. to the lat; which fhould be infi- 
nitely heavier. 
M. de la Hire demonftrates what that 
proportion is, in which the weights of 
the itones of a femi-circalar arch muft be 
increafed to be in equilibrio, or to tend 
with equal forces to fall, which is the 
firmeft difpofition a vault can have. 
The architeéts before him had no certain 
rule ta conduét themfelves by, but did all 
at random. Reckoning the degrees. of 
the quadrart of a circle, from the key- 
ftone tothe impoft, the extremity of each 
ftone will take yp fo much the greater 
arch as it is farther from the key, 
M. de la Hire’s rule is to augment the 
weight of each ftone aboye that of the 
key ftone, as much as the tangent of the 
_arch of the ftone exceeds the tangent of 
the arch of half the key. Now the tan- 
gent of the laft ftone of neceflity becomes 


jnfinite, and of confequence its weight 


fhould be fo ten; but, as infinity has no 
place in praélice, the rule amounts to 
this, thar the lat flones be logded as much 
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as poflible, that they may the better re- 
«fit the effort which the vault makes to 
feparate them ; which is called the fhoot 
or drift of the vault, : 
Mr. Parent has fince determined the curve, 
er figure, which the extrados, or outfide 
of a vault, whofe intrados, or infide, is 
fpherical, muft have, that all the flones 
may be in equilibrio, 

Key of a VAULT is a ftone or brick in the 
middle, of the vault, in form of a trun- 
cated cone, ferving to bind or faften all 
the reft. See the article Key. 

Reins, or fillings up of a VAULT, are the * 
fides which tuftain it. 

Pendentive of a VavuT is the part fot 
pended between the arches or ogives. 
See the article PENDENTIVE. 

Impoft of a VautT is the ftone whereon 
the firft vouffoir, or arch-ftone of the 
vault, islaid. See ImPosT. 

VAUR, a town of Languedoc, in France, 
eighteen miles weft of Touloufe. 

UBEDA, a city. of Andalufia, in Spain, 
forty-five miles north-eaft of Granada : 
welt long. 3° 6‘, north lat. 38°. 

UBERLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany, ten miles north of Conftance. 

UBES, or St. Uses, a city and port- 
town of Portugal, fituated on a fine 
bay, twenty-one miles fouth of Lifbon. 

-~UBIQUITARIANS, in church-hiftory, a 
feét of heretics who fprung up in Ger- 
many about the year 1590, and main- 
tained that the body of Jefus Chrift is 
ubigue, everywhere, or in every place, 
at the fame time, However, they were 
not quite agreed among themfelves; fome 
holding, that the hody of Jefus Chrift, 
even doring his mortal life, was every 
whete; and others dating the ubiquity 
of his body from the time of his afcen- 
fion only. 

UBIQUITY, omniprefence; an attribute 
of the Deity, whereby he is always in- 
timately prefent to all things; gives the 
effe to all things ; knows, preferves, and 
does all in al} things, See Gop, 

For, fince God cannot be faid to exift in 
all places, as placed therein (becaufe then 
he would need fomething to his exilt- 
ence, viz. place; and would have exs 
tenfion, parts, @¢.) he mult be con- 
ceived to be everywhere, or in all things, 
as a firft, univerfal, efficient caufe, in all 
his effeéts. See Causg, &e, x 
He is prefent therefore to all his crea- 
tures, asa pure aét or an exercife of ap 
attive virtue, which knows, preferves, 

QOperDys 
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governs, &c. every thing. Nor are even 
finite minds prefent, otherwife than by 

operation. 

JCKERMUND, a town of Upper Sax- 
ony, and dutchy of Pomerania, fituated 
on a bay of the Baltic-Sea, twenty-five 
miles north-weft of Stetin, 

NDDER, uber, in comparative anatomy, 
that part in brutes wherein the milk is 
prepared, anfwering to the mamme, or 

_ breafts, in women. See BreasTs, 

UDENSKOT, a town of Siberia, fituated 
in eaft long. 96° 30’, north lat. 53°. 

UDINA, a town of Frivli, in Italy, 
twenty-five miles north of Aquileia. 

VECHT, a town of Weltphalia, in Ger- 

many, thirty miles north of Ofnabrog. 

ECHT is alfoariver in the United Nether- 

lands; which running from eaft to weft 

through the province of Overyflel, falls 
into the Zuyder-fea below Swartfluys. 

ECTIS, the LEVER, one of the mecha- 

vic powers, See the article LEVER. 

ECFPOR, in aftronomy, a line fuppofed 

to be drawn from any planet moving 

round a center, or the focus of an ellipfis, 
to that center or focus. 


nomy, is called vector, or radius vector, 
becaule it is that line by, which the pla- 
net feems to be carried round ‘its center, 
and with which it defcribes aveas pro- 
portional to the times. See the articles 
PLANET, AREA, &c, 

EDETTE, in the military art, a fentinel 
on horleback detached from the main 
body of the army, to difcover and give 
notice of the enemies defigns. 

EER, a fea-term varioufly ufed. Thus 
veering out arope, denotes the letting it 
go by hand, or letting it run out of itlelf. 
It is not ufed for letting out any running 
rope except the fheet, 

EER is alfo uled in reference to the wind ; 
for, when it changes often, they fay it 
veers about. 

EGETABLE, vegetabile, in phyhology, 
a term applied to all plants, confidered as 
capabie of growth; 7. 2. all natural bo- 
dies which have parts organically formed 
foc generation and accretion, but not 
fenfation. See the article PLANT. 
Vegetables, according to the analyfes 
made of them by chemiftry, are diftin- 
guifhable into two grand tyibes, the acid 
and the alkaline; the ficft affording a vola- 
tile acid, and the’ fecond a volatile alkali, 
ppon adry dilfillation : thus guaiacum, 
cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, forrel, 
mint, balm, &c, afford an acid; but 
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garlig, leeks, onions, horfe-radith, cur. 
vy-gra(s, muftard, &e, afford an alkali, 
which, when rectified, is hardly diftin- 
guifhable from that of animal fubttances, 
fo as nearly to refemble the fpirit and fale 
_ of hartfhorn. 
VEGETATION, in phyfiology, the a& 
whereby plants receive nourifhment and 
grow. See the article PLanT, 
The procefs of nature, in the vegetation 
of plants, is very accurately delivered by 
_ the excellent Malpighi, to the effect fol- 
lowing: The egg, or feed, of the plant 
being excluded out of the ovary, called 
pod, or hufk, and requiring further fo. 
ftering and brooding, is committed to 
the earth; which haying received it into 
her fertile bofom, not only does the office 
of incubation, by her own warm vapours 
and exhalation, joined with the heat of 
the fun; but, by degrees, fupplies what 
the feed requires for its further growth = 
as abounding everywhere with canals and 
finufes, wherein the dew and rain- water, 
impregnated with fertile falts, glide, like 
the chyle and blood in the arteries, &c. 
of animals. - This moifture, meeting 
with a new depofited feed, is percolated, 
or ftrained through the pores or pipes 
of the outer rind, or hufk, correfpond- 
ing to the fecundines 6f the foetufes, on 
the infide whereof lies one or more, 
commonly two, thick feminal leaves, ane - 
fwering to the placenta in women, and 
the cotyledonsin brutes, See the articles 
Ecc, SEED, &c. 
Thefe feed-leaves confift of a great num- 
ber of little veficule, or bladders, with 
a tube correfponding to the navel-ttring in 
animals. In thefe veficule is received 
the moiftture of: the earth, ftrained thro’ 
the rind of the feed ; which makes a 
flight fermentation with the proper juice 
before contained therein. This fer- 
mented liquor is conveyed by the umbie 
lical veffel to the trunk of the little plant; 
and to the:gem, or bud, which is contie | 
guous thereto: upon which a vegetation 
and increafé of the parts fucceed. 
Such is the procedure in the vegetation of 
plants; which the illuftrious author ex- 
emplifies in a grain of wheat, as fol- 
lows: The firft day the grain is fown if 
grows a little turgid ; and the fecundine, 
or hufk, gapes a little in feyeral places ; 
and the body of the plant, being conti- 
nued by the umbilical veffel to a conglo- 
bated leaf (which is called the pulp or 
fleth of the teed, and is what conftitutes 
the flower) fwells; by which means, not 
‘ only 
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only the gem or [prout (which is to be the 
future ftem) opens, and waxes green, but 
the roots begin to buich out; whence 
the placenta, or feed-leaf, becoming 
loofe, gapes. The fecond day, the fe- 
cundine, or hufk, being br«ke through, 
the item, or top of the future ftraw, ap- 
pears on the outfide thereof, and grows 
upwards by degrees: in the mean time, 
the feed-leaf, guarding the roots, be- 
comes turgid with its veficule, and puts 
forth a white down. And the leaf be- 
ing pulled away, you fee the roots of the 
plant bare; the future buds, leaves, 
and reft of the ftalk lying hid. Between 
the roots and the afcending ftem the 
trunk of the plant is knit, by the navel- 
knot, to the flower-leaf, which is very 
moift, though it fill’ retains its white 
colour and its natural tafle. The third 
day, the pulp of the conglobated, or 
round leaf, becomes turgid with the 
juice which it received from the earth 
fermenting with its own, 

Thus the plant increafing in bignefs, and 
its bud or ftem becoming taller, from 
whitifh turns greenifh; the lateral roots 


, alfo break forth greentfh and pyramidal 


from the gaping fheath, which adheres 
chiefly to the plant; and the lower root 
grows longer and hairy, with many 
fibres fhooting out of the fame. 

Indeed there are hairy fibres hanging all 
along on all the roots, except? on their 
tips; and. thefe fibres are feen to wind 
about the faline particles of the foil, lit- 
tle lumps of earth, @c, like ivy; whence 
they grow curled, Above the lateral 
roots there now break out two other lit- 
tle ones. 

The fourth day, the ftem, mounting 
upwards, makes a right angle with the 
feminal leaf: the laft roots» put forth 
more; and the other three, "growing lar- 
ger, are cloathed with more hairs, which 
ftraitly embrace the lumps of earth; and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite 
into a kind of net-work. 


- From this time forward the root pnfhes 


with more regularity downward, and 
the ftalk upward, than before. There 
is, however, this great difference in 
their growth, that the ftalk and branches 
find no.refittance to their fhooting up, 
while the roots find a great deal. to 
their fhooting downward, by means of 
the folidity cf the earth, whence the 
branches advance much falter and far- 
ther in their growth than the roots; and 
hele laf, often finding the refitance of 
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VEGETATIVE sout, among philofo 


VEHICLE, ‘vebiculum, in general, de 


‘in pharmacy for any liquid ferving to dij 


VEIL, velum, a piece of fluff, ferving t 
‘cover or hide any thing. 


VEIN, wena, in anatomy, is a veff 


vEY 


a tough earth unfurmountable, tars thet 
courfe, and fhoot almoft horizontally 
See the article GENERATION. 


phers, denotes that principle in plants 
by virtue of which they vegetate, or re 
ceive nourifhment and grow, See thi 
preceding article, ‘ 


notes any thing that carries or bears ano 
ther along; but is more particularly ufeg 


lute fome medicine, in order that it ma 
be adminiftered more commodioufly 
the patient. 


In the romifh churches, in ‘time of Leng 
they have veils or curtains over the altar 
crucifix, images of faints, @c. 
A veil or crape is wore on the head b 
nuns, as a badge of their profeffion : th 
novices wear white veils; but thofe w 
have made the vows, black ones. Sg 
the article NuN, 


which carries the blood from the fever 
parts of the body to the heart. Tt 
veins are compofed principally of a mem 
branaceous, a vafculous, and a mufed 
Jous tunic; but thefe are  vailly thinng 
than in the arteries. See ARTERY. — 
The veins are only a continuation of t 
extreme capillary arteries, refle&ted ba 
again towards the heart, and uniting the 
channels as they approach it, till at lz 
they alk form three large and prima 
veins, viz. the cava, which brings ¢f 
blood.back from all parts above and & 
low the heart; the vena porte, whid 
brings the blood from the liver; and 
pulmonary vein, See Cava, &c. | 
The beft method of tracing the’ geney 
couife cf the veins, is to begin with @ 
main tronks, or primary veins, and ef 
with their ramifications and capillary € 
tremities, according to their feveral dif 
fions and fubdivifons. 
The vena cava arifes, witha large fi 
from ‘the right auricle of the heart ; 
plate CCXCIII, fig. 1. and 2. whe 
itis marked; and hereit ends out 
vein tothe heart itfelf, called the co 
nary vein; and is divided intotwo trun 
a fuperioy, called the cava defeendens, 
marked 2 3 and an inferior one, call 
cava afcendens, and’ maiked 3. Fre 
the fuperior trunk of the vena cava, aif 
the following veins, iz. the vena a 
gos, marked 4; the bronchialvein, whit 
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in fome fubjects, indeeds does not’ rife 
feparate, but comes from the azygos, 
and fometimes from the intercoftals, and 
in fome is al-ogether wanting ; the me- 
diaftinal vein, which accompanies the 
mediaftinal artery; the fuperior dia- 
phragmatic, which in like manner ac- 
companies the artery of that name; and 
finally, the fubclavians, marked 5, 5. 
From thefe laft arife, on each fide, the 
external jugular vein, marked 6, 6, 


where the right one, in fig. 1, is cut « 


off: the jugular vein in its fub-divifions 
receives different denominations from the 
parts over which they are diltributed ; as 
the frontal, temporal, occipital, @c. From 
the fubclavians likewife arife the internal 
jugulars, marked 7, 7: thefe give ra- 
mifications to the larynx, pharyax, the 
mufcles of the os hyoides, and to the 
tongu¢: and befides thefe, its trunk ter- 
minates in a fack, and brings back the 
blood from the brain and finufes of the 
dura mater. From the fame veins like- 
wife arife the vertebral one, which af- 
cends to the cranium thro’ the tranfverfe 
| apophyfes of the vertebrae of the neck ; 

alfo the intercoftals, marked 3 (fig. 2.) 
the mammary veins, marked 9, 9, tbid. 
the fcapulares and mufculares: and, fi- 
nally, the axillary veins, marked 40, 10, 
the exterior branch of which is called the 


cephalic, marked 11, 11, (figs 1. and 2.) 


| and extended along the exterior part of 
the arm towards the thumb; its interior 
branch, called the bafilic, and marked 
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the cephalic vein of the foot. See thd 
article DIAPHRAGMATIC, &e. 

The vena portz has fome kind of refem= 
blance to a tree in its ftruéture: its roots, 
or inferior branches, being divided ints 
the right and left, From the right nrife 
all the meferaic veins of the inteftines, 
the internal hemorrhoidal, and the right 
epiploics: the left is called the f{plenic 
vein; fram which arife the gaftrics, the 
vafa brevia, the pancreatic epiploic, and 
fometimes alfo the internal hzemovrhioi- 
dal vein. The trunk of the vena porte 
affords the cyftic veins, the right gattric, 
duodenal, @c. And laftly, where the ’ 
trunk\begins to explicate, it conftitutes 
the finus porte in the liver; and from 
this it is divided into innumerable bran- 
ches, difperfed through the whole fub- 
ftance of the liver. See the articles Lr- 
VER, MESERAIC, &e. 

The third primary vein is the pulmonary 
one, which arifes from the left auricle of 
the heart, where it firft forms a finus; 
and is, foon afterwards, divided into four 
branches, and finally into innumerable 
ramifications, diftcibuted through the 
whole fubftance of the lungs (4. fig. 3.) 
reprefents the pulmonary vein in the time 
of expiration ; @ being its trunk, cut clofe 
to the bafe of the heart; 4, b, its divie 
fions to the right and left lobe of the 
lungs; ¢ the canalis arteriofus; d, d, the 
extremities of the arteries freed from the 
veficles of the lungs, and their inofcula- 
tions with the pulmonary veins. 


12, 123 the vena mediana, formed of VEIN, among miners, is that fpace which is 


| the concourfe of the hepatic and bafilic, 
| and marked 135 433 and finally, that 
which runs over the back of the hand to- 
wards the little finger, is called the fal- 
vatella. See Azycos, &c. 

The inferior trunk of the vena cava is 
remarkable for its valves, which ferve to 
prevent the blood from returning towards 
the extremities: it is marked 3. 

From it arife the following veins; viz. 
the diaphragmatic, hepatic, and renal or 
emulgent veins, which laft go to the kid- 
nies, and are marked 34, 143 alfo the 
{permatic veins, facra and-iliace, which 
laft are mirked 15, 153 and from thefe, 
on each fide, arife hypogaftrics and epiga- 
itrics, as allo the crural veins, which go 
to the feet, and are marked 16, 16; the 
internal branch of this, toward the inter- 
nal malleolus, is called the faphoera ; 
and its external branch about the knee, 
the poplitan; in the leg it is called fura- 
lis; and about the great twe of each foot, 


bounded with woughs, and contains ore, 
{par, canck, clay, chirt, croil, brownhen, 
pitcher-chirt, cur, which the philofophers 
call the mother of metals, and fometimes 
foil of all colours, When it bears ore, 
it is called a quick vein; when no ore, a 
dead vein. See TRacinG, 


VEJOURS, wifores, in law, are thofe fent 


by the court, to take a view of any place 
in queftion for the better decifion of the 
right. 

Tt is alfo ufed for thofe who are fent to 
view fuch*as effoign themfelves de malo 
Jeli, whether in truth they be fuch as 
that they cannot appear, or whether they 
be counterfeit, See Essoin. 


VEIT, or St. VEIT, the name of two towns 


in the circle of Aultria, in Germany ; 
one in the dutchy of Carniola, and the 
other in that of Carinthia, 


VELA, 2 remarkable cape on the coaft of 


Terra Firma, in welt long. 73° 30’, and 


porth lat, r2”, 
“VELA, 
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SEL AMENTUM gomsBycinuM, aname 
which fome anatomifis give to the. vel- 
wet membrane, or inner fkin of the in- 
teftines. See INTESTINES. is 

VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in 
the court of the Roman emperors, being 
a kind of ufher, whofe poft was behind 
the curtain in the prince’s apartments ; 
as that of the chancellors was at the en- 
try of the baluftrade, and that of the ofti- 
arii at the door. The velarii had a fu- 
perior of the fame denomination who 
commanded them. 

VELAY, the north-eaf divifion of Lan- 
guedoc, in France. 

VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of 
antient foldiery, who were armed lightly 
with a javelin, a cafk, cuirafle and fhield. 

VELLEITY, velleitas, in the fchool-phi- 
lofophy, is ufually defined a languid, 
cold, and remifs will. Others fay, it 
implies an impotency of obtaining what 
we require. Others will have it a flight 

*  defire for fomething which a perfon does 
not matter much, or is too indolent to 
feek. See the article WILL, &c. 

VELDENTS, a town in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, in Germany, fituated on 
the eaft fide of the river Mofelle, fifteen 
miles eaft of Triers. 

VELEZ, a town of New Catftile, fifty 
miles fouth-eaft of Madrid. 

VELIRA, a town of Sclavonia, fixty miles 
north- welt of Pofega: eaft long. 17° 31’; 
north lat, 46° 15%. 

VELLA, in botany, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia-filiculofa clafs of plants, with a 
tetrapetalous cruciform flower: the fta- 
mioa are fix filaments, about the length 
of the cup; and the fruit is a globole, 
eriftated, bilocular pod, containing a few 
roundith feeds, 

VELLETRI, a town of the Campania of 
Rome, about twenty miles eaft of that 
city, 

YELLICATION, among phyficians, the 
a&t of twitching. The word is more par- 
ticularly applied to a fort of fudden con- 
vulfions that happen to the fibres cf the 
mu(cles. 

VELOCITY, fwiftnefs, or that affeStion 
of motion whereby a moving body is 
difpofed to run over a certain {pace in a 
certain time, See MOTION. 

For the velocity of falling bodies, fee the 

article ACCELERATION. 

In the doftrine of fluxions it is afaal to 
“eonfider the velocity with which magni- 

tudes flow, or are generated. Thus, 

the velocity with which a line flows, is 


VELOM, a kind of parchment, fine 


VELVET, a rich kind of ftuff, all fi 


| 
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the fame ag that of the pointy which | 
fuppofed to defcribe or generate the lint 
The velocity with which a furface flow 
is the fame as the velocity of a given rig 
line, that, by moviog parallel to itfel 
is fuppofed to generate a re&tangle, a 
ways equal to the furface. The veloci 
with which a folid flows, may be me 
fured by the velocity of a given plain fw 
face that, by moving parallel to itfelf, 
fuppofed to generate an ereét prifm, 
cylinder, always equal to the folid. T 
velocity with which an angle flows, 
meafured by the velocity of a point, fu 
pofed to defcribe the arc of a given ci 
cle, which fubtends the angle, and me 
fures it. Arlt thefe velocities are me; 
fured at any term of the time of t 
motion, by the fpaces which would 
defcribed in a given time, by th 
points, lines, or furfaces, with the 
motions continued uniformly from t 

term. 
The velocity with which a quant 
flows, at any term of the time, while, 
is fuppofed to be generated, is called 
fluxion, See the article FLyx1on. 


evener, and whiter than the common fo) 
See the article PARCHMENT. 


covered on the outfide with a clofe, tho; 
fine, foft fhag, the other fide being a 
ftrong clofe tiffue. 

The nap or fhag, called alfo the ve! 
ing, of this ftuff, is formed of part of 
threads of the warp, which the work 
puts ona long narrow-channeled r 
or needle, which he afterwards cuts, 
drawing a fharp fteel tool along the ch 
nel of the needle to the ends of the w 
The principal and beft manufattorie 
velvet are in France and Italy, parti 
larly in Venice, Milan, Florence, Ge 
and Lucca: there are others in Holla 
fet up by the french refugees; whe 
that at Harlem is the moft confidera 
but they a!l come fhort of the beaut 
thofe in France, and, accordingly, 
fold for ro or 15 per cent, lels. 
are even fome brought from China, _ 
they are the worft of all. 

There are velvets of various kinds 3 
plain, that is, uniform and fmooth, w 
out either figures or ftripes. 

Figured velvet, that is, adorned 
worked with divers figures, though 
ground be the fame with the figurt 
that is, the whole firrface velveted. 
Ramage.os branched velvet, ceprefen 
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Jong ftalks, branches, &c, on'a fattin 
ground, which is fometimes of the fame 
colour with the velvet, but more ufually 
ef a different one, “Sometimes, initead. 
of fattin, they make the ground of gold 
and filver ; whence the denominations of 
velyets with gold ground, &. 
Shorn velvet, is that wherein the threads, 
that make the velveting, have been ranged 
io the channeled ruler, but not cut there. 
Striped velvet, is that wherein there are 
ftripes of divers colours running along 
the warp, whether thefe ttripes be partly 
velyet, and partly fattin, or all velveted, 
Cut velvet, is that whereon the ground is 
a kind of taffety, or gros de tours, and 
the figures velvet, 
Velvets are likewife diftinguifhed, with 
regard to their different degrees of ftrength 
and goodneis, into velvets of four th:eads, 
three threads, two threads, anda thread 
and ahalf: the firft are thofe where there 
are eight threads of thag, or velveting, 
to each tooth of the reed; and the fecond 
have only fix, ‘and the ref four, 
In general, all velvets, both worked and 
cut, fhorn and flowered, are to have their 
warp and thag of organifm, fpun and 
twifted, or thrown in the mill; and their 
woof of filk’ well boiled, @c. They are 
all of the fame treadelr, 

VENA, VEIN, in anatomy. See VEIN. 

VENAFRO, a town of Italy, twenty-five 

miles north of Naples, 

VENAISSIN, the territory whereof Pasig 
‘non is the capital. See AVIGNON, 

VENAL, or Venous, among anatomitts, 
&c, fomething that bears a relation to the 
veins. See the article VEIN. 

This word is alfo ufed for fomething 
bought with money, or procured by 
bribes, 

VENANT, or St, Venant, a town of 

' Artois, twenty miles weft of Lifle. 

VENCE, a town cf Provence, in France, 
fituated on the confines of Piedmont, ten 
miles welt of Nice. 

VENDEB, in law, fignifies the perfon to 
whom a thing is fold 5 in oppofition to 
vendor, or (eller. 

WENDITIONI exronas, in Jaw, a ju- 
dicial writ direéted to the fheriff, com- 
manding him to fell goods, which he had 
formerly, by command, taken into his 
hands, for the fatifying a judgment 
given in the king’ $ court. 

VENDOSME, a town of Orleanois, in 
France, fituated on the river Loire, thirty- 
‘feven miles weft of Orleans, 

YENEERING, VaneERInG, or FINEER- 

‘. Vou. Iv, 
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VEN, 
“1nGy akind of marquetry, or inlaying, 
cwhereby feveral thin flices or leaves of 
fine woods, of different kinds, are ap- 
plied and faligried on a’ ground of fjome 
common wood. See MARQueTRY, 
There are two kinds of inlaying 5 the 
one, which is the moft common and 
more ordin ary, goes no farther than the 
making of compartments of different 
woods; the other requires much more 
art, in reprefenting priors birds, and 
the like figures, 
The firft kind is sina called veneer- 
ing; the latter is more properly called 
marquetry. 
The wood ufed in veneering is firft fawed 
out into flices or leaves about a line in 
thicknefs; 72. €. the twelfth part of an 
inch,’ In order to faw them, the blocks 
or planks are placed upright, in a kind 
of fawing prefs. See SAWING MILL, 
Thefe flices are afterwards cut into nar- 
row flips, and fathioned: divers. ways, 
according to the defign propofed; en 
the joints having been exaétly and nicely 
adjuited, and the pieces brought down’ 
to their proper thicknefs, with feveral 
planes for the purpofe, they are glued 
down on a ground or block, with good 
ftrong englith glue, 
The pieces being thus jointed and glued, 
the work, if fmall, is put ina prets; if 
large, ’tis laid on a bench covered with 
a board, and preffed down with poles or 
pieces of wood, one end of which reaches 
to the ceiling of the room, and the other 
bears on the board, 
When the glue is thoroughly dry, it is 
taken out of the prefs and finithed ; firft’ 
with little planes, then with divers: fera- 
pers, fome of which reiemble rafps, 
which take off the dents, &c. left by the 
plines, 
After it has been fufficiently fcraped, they 
polifh it with the fkin of a fea-dog, wax 
and a bruth, or polifher of fhave grafs ; 
which is the laft operation, © 
VENEREAL, fomething belonging to vee 
nery; as the lues venerea, frenc: difeafe, 
or pox, See Pox, GONORRHOEA, Ge, 
VENERIS o-sTRuUM, the ftimulus or ine 
centive of verery, is an apprliation given 
by fome anatomitts to the chivoris. 
VENERIS OESTRUM is alfo ufed by others 
for the traniport of love, or the utmoft 
extacy of defire, or enjoyment, in co- 
ition, 


VENERY, is ufed for the a&t of copula- 


tion, or'coition, of the two fexes. See 
the articie GENERATION, 
ig E VENERY 


- ne 
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VENERY alfo denotes the aét or exercife of 


hunting wild beafts, which are alfo called 
beafts of venery, and beatts of the forelt, 
See the article GaME. 
VENESECTION, or PHLEBOTOMY, in 
furgery. See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 
VENETA bolus, the Venetian bole, a fine 
red earth ufed in painting, and called in 
the colour-fhops venetian red. It is im- 
properly denominated a bole, being a 
genuine fpecies of red ochre. It is of a 
fine bright, and not very deep red, ap- 
proaching, in fome degree, to the colour 
of mintum, or red-lead, and is mode- 
rately heavy, and of an even and {mooth 
texture, yet very friable, and of a dufty 
furface: it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
is very fmooth, and foft to the touch, 
eafily crumbles to pieces between the fin- 
gers, and very much ftains the fkin in 
handling. It has a flight aftringent tafte, 
and makes no fermentation with acids. 
It is dug in Carinthia, and fent from 
Venice to all parts of the world, being 
au excellent colour, and very cheap; our 
colour-men however find many ways of 
adulterating it. 

VENEZUELA, a province of Terra Fir- 
nia, lying on the northern ocean, and 
having new Andalufia on the eaft, new 
Granada on the fouth, and the river De 
la Hacha on the weft. 

VENIAL, in the Romifh theology, a term 
applied to flight fins, and fuch as eafily 
obtain pardon. In confefling to the 
priefts, people are not obliged to accufe 
themfelves of all their venial fins. The 
thing that gives the greateft embarras to 
the Romith cafuifts, is to diftinguifh be- 
tween venial and mortal fins. The re- 
formed reject this diftinétion of venial 
and morta! fins, and maintain, that all 
fins, how grievous foever, are venial, and 
all fins, how flight foever, are mertal. 
And the reafon they urge is, that all fins, 
though of their own nature mortal, yet 
become venial or pardonable, by virtue 
of our Saviour’s paffion, to all fuch as 
fulfil the conditions on which it is offer- 
ed in the gofpel. 

VENICE, the capital of a republic in Italy, 
of the fame name, is fitaated in the La- 
gunes, or fmall iflands, of the gulph of 
Venice, about five miles from the conti- 
nent; eaft longit. 13°, and north lat. 
45° 40’, 

Venice is fo happily fituated, that no ar- 
my can approach it by land; the avenues 
to thofe iflands being fo exceeding diffi- 
cult, that they have not thought it ne- 


ceffary to inclofe the city with a walt. 
Nothing can appear more beautiful than 
this city, as we approach it either from 
the continent or the fea, with its numer- 
ous palaces and lofty towers : its circums 
ference is about fix miles, and its inha- 
bifants are computed at two hundred 
thoufand. 
VENIRE PactAsy in law, is a judicial 
writ lying where two parties plead and 
come to iffue; direted to the theriff, 
to caufe twelve men, of the fame neigh- 
bourhood, to meet, and try the fame, 
and to fay the truth upon the iffue taken, 
VENLO, a town of dutch Gelderland, 
fituated on the river Maes, nine miles 
fouth of Gelder. | 
VENOSA, a town of Italy, eighty miles 
eaft of Naples, 
VENT, VENT-HOLE, or SPIRACLE, @ 
little aperture left in the tubes or pipes 
of fountains, to facilitate the air’s e- 
{cape ; or, on occafion, to give them air, — 
as in frofty weather, Gc. for want of 
which they are apttoburft. See Pipz. | 
Vent is likewife applied to the covers of | 
wind-furnaces, whereby the air enters, 
which ferves them for bellows, and whiciz | 
are ftopped with regifters or fluices, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat required, 
as in the furnaces of glafs-houfes, af. 
fayers, &c, 
VENTA DE cruz, a town of Terra Fire 
ma, forty miles fouth of Porto Bello. 
VENTER, BELLY, in anatomy, a cavity 
in the body of an animal, containing vif- 
cera, or other organs neceflary for the 
performance of divers fun&tions. 
Phyficians divide the human body into 
three venters, regions, or cavities; the 
firft, the head, containing the brain, &c. 
See the article SKULL, &e. 
The fecond, the breaft, or thorax, as far — 
as the diaphragm, containing the organs — 
of refpiration, See THORAX. 
The third, which is what we call the 
venter, or belly, is that wherein the in- 
teftines and organs of generation and di- 
geftion are contained; called, by anato- 
milts, the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 
VENTER is alfo ufed in {peaking of a par- 
tition of the effeéts of a father and mo- 
ther, among children born, or accruing — 
from different marriages. 
VENTER is alfo ufed for the children where- 
of a woman is delivered at one pregnan- 
cy: thus, two twins are faid to be of the 
fame venter, 
VENTER, or BELLY of a mujele, is the, 
Acthy or belly-part thereof, as contva- 
diftins © 
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@tinguifhed from the two tendons, its 
extremes, one whereof is called the head, 
and the other the tail, of the mufcle, See 
the article Muscie, 

VENTER DRACONIS, DRAGON’s BELLY, 
in aftronomy, denotes the middle of a 
planet’s orbit, or that part moft remote 
from the nodes, 7. ¢. from the dragon’s 
head and tail; being the part which has 
the greateft latitude, or is at the greateft 
diftance from the ecliptic. 
VENTIDUCTS, in building, are fp'racles 
or fubterraneous places, where frefh, cool 
wind being kept, they are made to com- 
municate, by means of tubes, funnels, 
or vaults, with the chambers or other 
apartments of a houfe, to cool them in 
fultry weather. 
VENTILATOR, a machine by which the 
noxious air of any clofe place, as an ho- 
fpital, gaol, flip, chamber, &¢. may 
be changed for frefh air. The noxious 
qualities.of bad air have been long known, 
though not fufficiently attended to, in 
raclice; but it is to be hoped, that the 
indefatigable pains taken by Dr. Hales, 
to fet the mifchiefs arifing from foul air 
in a juft light, and the remedy he has 
propoled by the ule of his ventilators, 
will at length prevail over that unac- 
countable floth orobftinacy, which, where 
particular interefts are not concerned, 
feems to poffefs the generality of mane 
Kind, and which rarely allows them to 
give due attention to any new difcovery. 
‘The ventilators invented by that ingeni- 
ous gentleman, confift of a fquare box, 
ABCD (plate CCXCIV. fig. 1.) about 
ten feet long, five wide, and two deep; 
in the middle of which is placed a broad 
partition, or midriff, made to move up 
and down, from A to C, on hinges at 
the end E, by means of an iron-rod ZR, 
fixed to the midriff at Z, Another box, 
of the fame fize with the former, having 
a like midciff, bar, @c. is placed near 
the former, ibid. fig. 2. with its rod 
RZ. Both thefe rods are fixed to a le- 
ver FG, moveable on the center O; fo 
that by the alternate rifing and deprefling 
of the lever F G, the midriffs are allo 
raifed and depreffed alternately, by which 
means thefe double bellows areat the fame 
time beth drawing and pouring out the 
air, That the midriffs may be rendered 
lighter, they may be made of four bars 
Jengthwife and as many placed cro& 
them, each about three inches broad, and 
an inch thick, the vacant {paces being 
Al'ed up with thin pannels of fir-board, 
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In order to make the midriffs move with 


ae a rae 


reater eafe, and without touching the. 
fides of the boxes, there is an iron-regu- 
lator NL, fig. a, fixed upright to the - 
middle of the end AC of the box. As 
very little air will efcape if the edges of 
the midriff be within one twentieth pait 
of an inch from the fides of the box, 
there is no neceffity for leathern fides, as 
in common bellows. The end AC of 
the box muft be fomewhat circular, that 
it may be the better adapted to the rifing 
and falling of the midriff; and at the 
other end of the midriff a flip of leather 
may be nailed over the hinges, 
To the ventilators above de(cribed, eight 
valves are adapted for the air to pals 
through; thefe valves are placed at the’ 
hinge-end BQ, fig. 2. numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. The valve x opens in- 
ward, to admit the air to enter, when the 
midriff is depreffed at the other end, by 
means of the lever FG; and at the fame 
time the valve 3, in the lower ventilator, 
is fhut by the compreffed air, which paffes 
outat the valve 4: but when that midriff 
is raifed, the valve 1 fhuts, and the air 
paffes out at the valve 2. The fame is 
to be obferved of the valves 5, 6, 7, 8, 
of the other box; fo that wlien by the 
motion of the lever F G, the midriffs are 
alternately rifing and falling, then two 
of the ventilators are conftantly drawing 
in the air, and two of them at the fame 
time are blowing it out at their proper 
valves, the air entering at the valves x, 
3, 6, 8, and pafling out at the valves 
2» Ay 5S» 7+ Lo the ventilators, before 
the valves, is fixed a book MM, 
fig. 3. as a common receptacle for all 
the air that comes out of thefe valves, 
which air is conveyed away through the 
trunk P, pafling through the wall of a 
building, &e, 
From the foregoing explanation, the na- 
ture of ventilators may be eafily under 
f{tood, and therefore we fhall be briefer in 
the following defcription of thofe lately 
ereSted in Newgate, for exhaufting that 
prifon of its foulair. In this prifon then 
there are feven ventilators, each nine feet 
Jong, and four feet and a half wide; 
two pair of which are laid on each other: 
thefe ventilators are worked by means of 
a wind-mill, The valves of the venti- 
Jators open into a large wooden box AB, 
fig. 4, which is faftened to the ventila~ 


tors by the hooks AA: this box is die 42 


vided into three fpaces; the middle, of 
largeft, CC, receives all the foul air dil 
19 E2 charged 
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charged by the ventilators, whence it 
_ paffes through atiank DD, fixteen inches 
wide, through the leads into the open 
air. The outer fpaces BB BB, receive 
the foul air through the trunks FF, from 
the feveral wards, from whence it is con~ 
veyed into the ventilators, through thofe 
valyes which open inward, and then dif- 
charged by the other valves of the venti- 
Jators, into the middle partition of the 
box, and from thence conveyed, by the 
pipe DD, into the open air. . Thefe ven- 
tilators are fixed in an upper room of 
Newgate, in order to be near the leads, 
where the wind-mill, which works them, 
is erected; and from each of the outer 
noftrils FF, there are trunks, with dlid- 
ing thutters, paffing into the feveral 
wards; fo that by cpening thefe trunks, 
any of the wards may be ventilated, ei- 
ther fingly, or feveral atatime, That 
the midriffs may not be fpoil-d for want 
ef air, when all the trunks are fhut, there 
are two holes cut in the outer noftrils, at 
EE, which are covered with boxes twen- 
ty inches long, and fourteen wide, In 
the bottom of each of thefe boxes is a 
“Jarge moveable valve, of fuch a weight 
as not to open but when all the other 
paflages for the air are ftopped : by means 
of thefe valves the ventilators are fupplied 
with air, when al] the trunks, going in- 
to the feveral wards, are clofed, and the 
midriffs are not in danger of breaking for 
want of it. 

The wind-mill, fig. 5, ereted for work- 
ing the ventilators, 1s defigned to move 
with a fmall degree cf wind, that the 
ventilators may be the oftener worked. 
The mill pof is fixed. on four. crofs- 
trees, and {upported by the braces uwwxy. 
This pott is hollow, that the iron-rod a, 
may pais through, the lower end of it 
being fixed to the lever of the ventilators. 
The upper end of this rod goes to the 
iron-axie-tree, which has a crank fix 
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braces, fafened "at each end with irone 
bolts, to keep the frame from wracking. 
See the article WIND- MILL. sts 
Fig. 6. reprefents an infirument invents 
ed for going with fafety into damps, and 
other noxious air. XZ reprefents a {quare 
piece of elder, or willow, a foot long, 
and two inches both in breadth and depth, 
with a hole, K LQU, five eighths of an 
inch diameter, bored throvgh it; and, at 
CD, fhort foffets, with like holes bored 
through: them; to which foffets hollow 
reed-canes are to be fixed by means of 
fhort fupple leathern pipes, fo as to, be 
flexible at thefe joints. N,T,S, are {quare 
holes, two inches deep, and an inch and 
three quarters. wide, with their leathern 
covers FG, HI, nailed overthem. IN 
is a broad lJeathern valve, moving on 
joints at I, fo as to open, by the, force 
of the air, which paffes down the pipe 
BEL, when the breath is drawn in at 
the mouth at the middle foffet, which 
ftands five eighths ef aninch above G H. 
GS is another like valve, which fhuts the 
hols, at , clofe, while the breath is 
drawing in, through the middle foffet 5 
but when, on the contrary, the perfon 
breathes out through the middle foffet, 
the valve IN clofes the hole L, and the 
other valve GS opens for the breath to 
pals freely off through the pipe U A; by 
which means the perfon always draws 
in frefh air.. There are two ftiff wires 
as IT, fixed to prevent the valvés open~ 
ing too far, left the force of the breath, 
which is but fmall, thou!d not fhut them. 


~ ‘This inftrument.is to be fixed to the 


mouth by a tape, or cord, tied round the 
head ; and it will be convenient to have 
cufhions at the corners C and D, for the 
cheeks to bear off a part of the preffure. 
By the help of this inflrument a perfon 
may go into a fuffocating air, as in fome 
mines, &¢, bis noftrils being hopped with 
cotton, without any danger of tuffecation. 


inches long, and therefore gives a ftroke WENTIMIGLIA,.a port-town of Italy, 


of thirteen inches; and the other end 
being fixed to the Sever, at a proper di- 
flance from the center of its motion, raifes 


belonging to the Genoefe, fituated on the 
Mediterranean, 100 miles fouth-welt of 
Genoa: ait lon. 7° 30’, north lat.4.3° 45’, 


the midriffs fifteen inches. The iron-aylee VENTRICLE, wventriculus, propesly de- 


tree extends about two feet beyond the 
face of the fails, from the extremity of 
which, p, eight iron-braces go to .the 
yates 77, 2, 0, py 9 1s 5; Ge. The 
frame turns on the poft, on friftion- 


notes any little cavity ; but 1s more par- 
ticularly ufed, by phylicians and anatoe 
mifts, for the tomach. See SromacH. 

For thofe cavities of the heart and brainy 
called ventricles, fee HEART and Brain. 


wheels, fo that the fails always face the VENTRILOQUOUS, an appellation given 


wind, by means of the vane 7; /is the 
break-pole; which, by pulling the rope 


to the engatirimythi. 
ENGASTRIMYTHI, 


See the article 


k, Hops the mill: 4, d,¢,¢, are irons YENTURINE, or ApvEsTusine, is 


ju mee 


. 
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fometimes ufed for the fineft and flen- 
dereft gold-wire ufed by embroiderers. 
See the article WIRE. 
VENUS, in afronomy, one of the inferior 
planets, revolving round the fun, in an 
orbit between that of mercury and thé 
earth. See PLANET, ORBIT, &c. 
According to Mr. Caffini, the greateft 
diftance of venus from the earth is 38415, 
the mean diftance 22000, and the leaft 
diftance 5585, femi-diameters of the 
earth. Herdiftance from the fun is =723, 
of the earth’s diftance from the fun: her 
excentricity 53 the inclination of her or- 
bit 3° 23/5 and her parallax 3’. See the 
articles DIsTANCE, EXCENTRICITY, 
INCLINATION, and PARALLAX. 
The femi-diameter of venus is to that of 
the earth as 10 to 193 her periodical 
courfe round the fun is performed in 224 
days, 17 hours; and her motion round 
her own axis in 23 hours. See the articles 
DraMETER and PERIOD. 
Veous is eafily diftinguifhed by her 
brightnefs and whitenefs, which exceeds 
that of all the other planets, and which 
is fo confiderable, that in a dufky place 
fhe prvjeéts a fenfible fhadow. See con- 
ftantly attends the fun, and never departs 
from him above 47°. When fhe goes be- 
fore the fun, that is, rifes before him, fhe 
is called phofphorus, or lucifer, or the 
morning ftar ; and when fhe follows him, 
that is, fets after him, hefperus, cr vef- 
per, or the evening ftar, See the articles 
PHOSPHORUS, VESPER, &e. 
The eye in venus will behold four planets 
above it, wiz. our earth, mars, jupiter, 
and faturn; and one below it, which is 
mercury : and when our earth isin oppo- 
fition to the fun, it will appear then (in 
the night) to thine with a full orb, and 
be very bright. The moon will appear 
always to accompany the earth, and 
never to be féen from her above half a 
degree. Mercury will never appear to 
be above 38° diltant from the fun. 
Stober 14, 1666, N. S. Caffini obferv- 
ed feveral tpots in the body of this planet, 
by whofe moticn he judged (though he 
was not certain) that fhe moved either by 
a cireolation, or a kind of libration 
round her axis, in about 23 hours. See 
the article LiBRATION. 
A. D. 1672,. and 1686, the fame aftro- 
nomer, with a telefsope of 34 feet, be- 
lieves he faw a fat-}lite moving round this 
ploe, and diftant fiom it about three 
fifihs of venus’s diameter. It had the 
fame phaics with venus, but was with- 


out any well defined form, and its dias 
meter fcarce exceeded one fourth of that 
of venus. 

Dr. Gregory thinks it more than pros 
bable, that this was a fatellite; and fup. 
pofes the reafon why it is not ufually 
feen, to be the unfitnefs of its furface to 
reflec&t the rays of the fun’s light; as is 
the cafe of the fpots in the moon, of 
which, if the whole difc of the moon 
were compofed, he thinks that the planet 
could not be feen in venus. 

Venus, when viewed through a telefcope, 
is rarely feen to fhine with a full face, 
but has phafes juft like thofe of the moon, 
being now yibbous, now horned, Ge. 
and her illumined part conftantly turned 
towards the fun, 7. e. looks towards the 
eaft, when phofphorus, and towards the 
weft, when hefperus, See PHASES. 

M, De la Hire, in 1700, through a tes 
lefcope of 16 feet, difcovered mountains 
in venus, which he found to be larger than 
thofe in the moon, See Moon, 
Sometimes fhe is feen in the difc of the 
fun, in form of a dark round fpot. See 
the article TRANSIT, 

The phenomena of venus evidently thew 
the falfity of the ptolemaic fyftem, for 
that fyftem fuppofes that venus’s orb in« 
clofes the earth, See the article COPER~ 
NICAN SYSTEM, 

Venus, in chemiftry, the fame with cops 
per. See the article COPPER, 

VERA, a port-town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, forty-four miles fouth- 
weft of Carthagena, 

VERA CRUZ, a port-town of Mexico, with 
a ftrong and commodious harbeur, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in weft 
long. 100%, north lat. 18° 30’. 

VeRA PAZ, or COBAN, the capital of a 
province of the fame name, in Mexico: 
weft long, 93°, and north lat, 15° 6” 

VERAGUA, a province of Mexico, fitu- 
ated on the South-fea, weftward of the 
gulph of Panama. 

VERATRUM, the WHITE -‘HELLEBORE, 
in botany, a genus of the polygamia-mo- 
noecia clafs of plants, the hermaphrodiie 
corolla whereof confifts of fix oblong, 
Janceolated, ferrated petals; the maale 
corolla is divided into hx parts; the fiuit 
confilts of three oblong, erect, comprefi- 
ed capfules, mace up of one valve, and 
containing only one cell; the feeds are 
numerous, compreffed, and truncated, 
and more obtufe upon one extremity, 
For the virtves of this plant, fee the ar- 
ticle Waite HELLEBORE. 

VERB, 
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VERB, in grammar, a word ferving to 
exprefs what we affirm of any fubject, or 
attribute to it; or, according to others, 

‘it is a word principally ufed to fignify the 
affirmation, and fhews that the difcourfe, 
wherein it is ufed, is that of a man, 
who not only has a conception of things, 
but judges or affirms fomething of them : 
though itis principally ufed in this fenfe, 
yet it ts made ufe of alfo to fignify other 
motions of the foul, as to defire, to pray, 
to command ; but this it only does by 
changing the mood or inflexion, The 
verb, in its primary fignification, fhould 
have no other ufe, but to mark the con- 
nexion which we make in the mind, be- 
tween the two terms of a propofition : 
but the eff, to be, is the only one that 

~ has retained this fimplicity ; nor, in ftrigt- 
nefs, has this retained it, but in the third 
erfon, as ¢/?, is. Men being naturally 
inclined to fhorten their expreflions, to the 
affirmation they have almoft always add- 
ed other fignifications, in the fame word, 
fo as that two words make a propofition ; 
as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives; where 
vivit includes both the attribute and af- 
firmation ; it being the fame thing to fay, 

’ Peter lives, as that Peter is living ; and 
hence the great variety of verbs in every 
language. ‘To confider fimply what is 
effential to a verb, the only true defini- 
tion is, a word fignifying an affirmation ; 
but if we fould chufe to add its principal 
accidents, it may be defined thus ; a word 
which fignifies affirmation, with the de- 
fignation of perfon, number, and time. 
Verbs are varioufly divided ; with refpect 
to the fubjeét, they are divided into ac- 
tive, paffive, neuter, &¢. with refpeét to 
their inflexions, into regular, irregular, 
perfonal, imperfonal, auxiliary, fubftan- 
tive, &c. A verb aétive is a verb which 
expreffes an aétion that falls on another 
fubjeét or objet; fuch are I ove, I work, 
@c. which fignify the aétion of loving, 
working, &c. of thefe there are three 
kinds; the one called tranfitive, where 
the aétion paffes to a fubje& different 
from the agent; reflected, where the ac- 
tion returns upon the agent; and reci- 
procal, where the aétion returns mutually 
upon the two agents that produced it. 
A verb paffive is that which expreffes a 
paffion, or whick receives the action of 
fome agent; and which is conjugated in 
the modern tongues, with the auxiliary 
verb Iam, je fuis. A verb neuter, ts 
that which fignifies an aétion that has no 
particular obieck whereon Yo fall, but 
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VERBAL, fomething that belongs to verbs, 


VERBASCUM, MULLEIN, in botany, 


VEER ° 
which of itfelf takes up the whole idea of 
the action, as I fleep, thou yawneft, be 
Suores, we walk, you run, they land : the 
Latins called them neuters, becaufe they 
are neither ative, nor paffive, though they 
have the force and fignification of both. 

Of thele verbs fome form their tenfes by 

the auxiliary verb to have, as I have 

Slept, you have run; and they are called 

neuter actives, ‘There are others which 

form their compound parts by the auxi- 
liary tobe, as I am come; thefe are call- 
ed neuters paffive. A verb fubftantive 
is that which expreffes the being or exift- 
ence ofathing, aslam, thouart, Auxi- 
liary or helping verbs, are thofe which 
ferve in conjugating ative and paffive 
verbs, fuch are I am, I have, &e, Verbs 
in englifh, and moft modern tongues, 
do not change their terminations, as in 
jatin, to exprefs the feveral times, modes, 
&c, but they make ufe of auxiliaries, 
as have, am, be, do, will, foall, Sc. 
Regular verbs are thofe which are conju- | 
gated after fome one manner, rule, or 
analogy. Irregular or anomalous verbs, 
are fuch as have fomething fingular in the 
te:minations or formations of their ten- 
fes. Verbs imperfonal are thofe which 
have only the third perfon, as it beboves, 
&c. See IMPERSONAL, &e, 


or even to words of any kind {poken with 
the mouth. See VerB and Worp. 

Thus, verbal nouns, among grammari 
ans, are thofe formed of verbs. See NouN 
Again, a verbal contraét is one mad 
merely by word of mouth in oppofition t 
that made in writing. See the article 
ConTraet and DEED. 


genus of the pentandria-monogynia clafi 
of plants, the flower of which is mono- 
petalous, with a short cylindraceous tube 
and a quinquepartite and rotated limb; 
the fruit is a roundifh and bilocula 
capfule, containing numerous angulate 
feeds. 
Mullein-leaves are recommended as emolg 
Jient, and efteemed, by the Italians, 1 
coniumptions: its flowers have an agree 
able honey-like fweetnefs ; and an extra 
prepared from them, by reétified fpirit o 
wine, taftes extremely pleafant. 
VERBENA, VERVAIN, in botany, a ge 
nus cf the diasdria-monoecia cela{s 
plants, with a monopetalous flower, fe 
miguinquifid at the limb; the feeds 2 
two or four, and contained in the cup. 
Vervain is quite dilregardedin the pr 
fe 


VER 
fent praétice, as appearing almoft fimply 
_ herbaceous. 

VERBERATION, /miting, in phyfics, a 
term ufed to exprefs the caufe of found, 
which arifes from a verberation of the 
air, when ftruck in divers manners by 
the feveral parts of the fonorous body firft 
_ put into a vibratory motion. 
VERBESINA, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia fuperflua clafs of 
plants, with a radiated flower, made up 
of hermaphrodite tubulofe ones on the 
difc, and a few ligulated ones on the 
verge ; the feeds are angulated, and con- 
tained in the cup. 
| VERCELLI, a city of Piedmont, in Ita- 
ly, forty-five miles north-eaft of Turin, 
VERD, or CaPE-VERD, a promontory of 
Africa, forty miles north-weft of the 
mouth of the river Gambia: weft long. 
38°, north lat. 15°. 
‘There are a number of iflands in the 
Atlantic ocean, called Cape-Verd-iflands, 
|" from their being fituated off this cape. 
VERDEGREASE, or VERDEGRIS,a kind 
of ruft of copper, much ufed by painters 
asa green colour. 
Verdegreafe is properly no other than 
cepper, diffolved by a mild acid into the 
form of an zrugo, or ruft, After pref- 
fing the grapes for wine, the hufks, ftones, 
and other refufe are laid to be dried in the 
fun; they are then moiftened with the 
firongeft wine that can be had, and Jaid 
together in veffels till they begin to fer. 
ment; after nine or ten days the matter 
is preffed, and worked into balls between 
the hands, and laid in an orderly manner 
over the bottom of an earthen veffel, and 
as much wine is laid over them as will 
cover them half way up. The veffels are 
then covered with a loofe lid, and fet ina 
cellar where the balls are left in the wine 
about fifteen hours, a perfon turning 
them four or five times in that fpace, in 
order to make the wine foak perfectly 
through them ; after this, fome wooden 
bars are placed acrofs the veffel, about 
half an inch above the furface of the 
wine, and the balls are laid out of the 
wine upon thefe; the veffels are then 
fhut up, and the whole left in this ftate 
for ten days or mores at the end of 
this time the balls emit a very penetrat- 
ing (cent, and are fit for diffolving cop- 
per. They are now to be broke to 
pieces, and the outfide mixed with the 
Internal part, which is moifter ; they are 
Shea laid with thin plates of copper, fira- 
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tum fupér ftratum, in the fame veffels 
upon the bars, and the whole is left for a 
week or a fortnight, at the end of which 
time the plates are found covered with 
verdegreafe, which is not taken off im- 
mediately ; but they are wrapped up in 
cloths wetted with wine, and laid by a 
week or more, and then the zrugo or 
verdegreafe is taken off for ufe. 

This ruft of copper is rarely ufed inter= 
nally, nor ought it, unlefs in the moft 
defperate cafes, where an inftantaneous 
vomiting is neceflary. Externally it ig 
much uled asa detergent or deftccative s 
it eats off fungous flefh in ulcers, and, 
mixed with honey, is ufed in aphthe and 
ulcerations of the mouth, It is the ba- 
fis of what is called the egyptian oint- 
ment, and of many other compofitions 
in the fame intention, ‘There is a pre- 
paration of this zrugo of copper, im 
fome ufe at prefent both in medicine and 
in painting, which ought not to be omitted 
here: it is called, though very impers- 
feétly, diftilled verdegreale ; it is a cry{ 
tallization of verdegreafe, prepared thus = 
bruife to a coarfe powder fome fine green > 
verdegreafe, pour on it diftilled vinegar 5 


to the remainder continue to do this, tik. - - 


the liquor will no longer extraét any coe 
Jour from the mafs. Evaporate or dif- 
til thefe liquors, all mixed together, till 
a pellicle covers the furface, then fet it in 
a cellar, and it will fhoot into fine green 
cryftals, Evaporate the remainder of | 
the liquor, and fet it to fhoot again till 
no more will be produced, Thefe are 
the cryftals of verdegreafe, improperly 
called diftilled verdegreafe. They are 
better than the crude fubftance, for eat- 
ing away proud flefh, A folution of 
them in common water is an excellent 
detergent for old ulcers; and they are 
ufed in common eye-waters, to clear 
away fpecks and films. Thefe cry(tals, 
diftilled in a retort, afford, after an u/e- 
lefs phlegm is come over, a noble acid, 
the richeft that can be procured from vi- 
negar. It is, by the chemical writers, 
called acetum efuriens; it is greatly ce- 
lebrated for its virtues as a menftruum, 
and worthy great praife, tho’ not equal 
to all that is faid of it. 
VERDERER, or VeRDEROR, a judicial 
officer of the king’s foreft, whofe bufinels 
it is to look to the vert, and fee it well 
maintained. See the article VERT. 
VERDICT, is the anfwer of the jury given 
to the court, concerning the matter of 


9 fa&t, 


ye 
fact, in’any cafe civil or criminal, com- 
mitted by the court to their trial and exa- 
mination, See the article Jury. 
A verdict is either generat or fpecial. A 
eneral verdi& is that which is brought 
into the court in like general terms as the 
general iffue, as, in an action of diffeifin, 
~ the defendant pleads no wrong, no dif- 
feifin, Then the iffue is general, whe- 
ther the fact be wrong or not, which be- 
ing committed to the jury, they, upon 
confideration of the evidence, come in 
and fay, either for the plaintiff, that it isa 
wrong diffeifin; or for the defendant, 
that it is no wrong diffeifin. 
A fpecial verdiét, is, when they fay at 
Jarge, that fuch and fuch a thing they 
found to be done by the defendant or 
tenant; declaring the courfe of the fact, 
as in their opinion it is proved; and 
praying the judgment of the court, as to 
what is law in that cafe. 
It is faid, that a jury may give a gene- 
ral or {pecial verdiét, in all aétions, and 
cafes ; and that the court is obliged to re- 
ceive it, provided it be pertinent to the 
point in iffue: alfo if the jury will take 
upen them to bring in any thing that is 
matter of law, their verdict fhall be re- 
ceived, 


, 


* 


Verdi&s are alfo public and private; . 


public, when the fame are given in open 
court; and private, when given out of 
court, before any of the judges; but a 
private verdié, in ftrigtnefs, is looked 
upon to be no verdié, 

WERDITER, or VERDETER, a kind of 
mineral] fubftance, fometimes ufed by the 
painters, &c, for a blue; but more 
nfually mixed with a yellow for a green 
colour, 

Verditer, according to Savary, ought to 
be made of the lapis armenus ; or at leaft 
of an earthy fubftance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, 
&c, only prepared by powdering it, and 
cleanfing it by lotion, 

But this ftone being very rare, the ver- 
diter commonly ufed is not a native, but 
a fagtitions, fubftance ; which fome fay is 
prepared by cafting wine or water upon 
new copper, as it comes red hot out of 
the furnace, and catching the fteams that 
rife from it upon copper-plates : others 
again fay, it is prepared by diffolving 
copper-plates in wine, much after the 
manner of verdegreale, 

But the method of making it in England 
is as follows: 

The refiners pour their copper-water into 
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an hundred pound weight of whiting, 
ftirring them well together every day for 
fome hours, till the water grows pale 5 
then they pour that off, and fet it by 
for further ufe, and pour on more of the 
green water, repeating this till the ver~ 
diter is made; which they then take ont, 
and lay on large pieces of chalk in the 
fun to dry. 
The water which is poured off from the 
verditer, (which remains at the bottom 
of the tub) is put into a copper, and 
boiled till it comes to the confiltence of 
water-gruel; now, confifling principally 
of falt-petre reduced, moft of the fpirit of 
Vitriol being gone with the copper into 
the verditer; anda difh full of this be- 
ing put into the other materials for aqua- 
fortis, is re-diftilled, and makes what! 
they call a double water, which is neay 
twice as good as that made without it, 
VERDOY, in heraldry, denotes a bordure 
of a coat of arms, charged with any 
kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, feeds, 
plants, @c. 
VERDUN, a city of Lorrain, fituated on 
the river Maes, forty miles north-weft of 
Nancy. 4a 
VERGE, fignifies the compafs of the king’s 
court, which bounds the jurifd:ftion, o 
the lord fteward of the houfhold; and 
which is thought to have been twelve 
miles round, 
The term verge is alfo ufed fora ftick of 
rod, whereby one is admitted tenant to a 
copyhold eftate, by holding it in hi 
hand, and {wearing fealty to the lord o| 
the manor. q 
VERGERS, certain officers of the court 
of king’s bench and common - pleas, 
whofe bufinefs it is to carry white wands 
before the judges, 
There are alfo vergers of cathedrals 
and collegiate churches, who carry @ 
rod tipped with filver before the bifhop, 
dean, &e. 
VERGETTE, in heraldry, denotes a pal- 
Jet, or fmall pale; and hence, a thield 
divided by fuch pallets, is termed ver 
gette. See the article PALE. 
VERGILIA; in altronomy, a conftellae 
tion, the appearance of which denote 
the approach of fpring; it is the fam 
with pleiades. See PLEIADES. 
VERIFICATION, in general, is the a 
of proving a thing; but among thi 
french, it only fignifies the recording o 
the king’s ediéts by the parliament. : 
VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grape 
or apples, unfit for wine or syaees fo) 
fror 


gaa Pat 
from fweet ones, whilft yet acid and 
ypripe. Its chief ufe is in fauces, ra- 
gouts, &c, though it is alfo an ingredient 
in fome medicinal compofitions, and is 
ufed by the wax-chandlers to purify their 
wax, 


VERMICELLI,orVERMICHELLY, acom=. 


pofition of flour, cheefe, yolks of eggs, 
fugar, and faffron, reduced to a patte, 
and formed into long flender pieces Jike 
wonns, by forcing it with a pifton thro’ 
a number of little holes. 

It was firft brought from Etaly, where it is 
in great vogue: itis chiefly ufed in foups 
and pottages, to provoke venery, &c. 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any 

thing that bears a relation or refemblance 
to worms, vermiculi, See Worm. 
Anatomifts particularly apply it to the 
motion of the inteftines and certain 
mufeles of the body. 
The vermicular or periftaltic motion of 
the inteftines is performed by the con- 
tra&tion of the fibres thereof, from above 
downwards ; as the antiperiftaltic mo- 
tion is by their contra&tion from below 
upwards. 

VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, 2 term ap- 
plied to various parts in the human bo- 
dy, bearing fome refemblance to worms, 
As fome niulcles, proceffes, @c. 

Proceffus, or apophyfes VERMIFORMES, two 
extremities of the cerebellum, fituate near 
the fourth ventricle of the brain, See the 
article BRAIN. 

VERMIFORMES mu/c#li, are the four muf- 
cles in each hand and foot, which bring 
the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 
and great toes, called alfo lumbricales, 
See the article LUMBRICAL. 

VERMILION, a very bright and beauti- 
ful red colour, in great efteem among 
the antients, under the name of.minium. 
There are two kinds of it, the one na- 
tural, the other faétitious. The natural 
18 found in fome filver mines, in the 
form of a ruddy fand, which is after- 
wards prepared and purtfied by feveral 
lotions and co&tions. The artificial is 
made of mineral cinnabar, ground up 
with aqua-vite and urine, and afterwards 
dried. 

It is alfo made of lead burnt and wafhed, 
or of cerufs prepared by fire: but this 
js not properly called vermilion, but 
miniom, or ‘red-lead. See Minium. 
Yet this laft, however, feems to :be the 
rea] vermilion of the antients; and both 
apothecaries and painters ftill give it the 
name, to enhance the price, 

Vou. IV. 
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We have two kinds of vermilion from 
Holland, the one of a deep red, the other 
pale ; but it is the fame thing at the bot- 
tom: the only difference vf Aare pros 
ceedin from the cifpabar’s being more > 
or lefs ground: when the cinnabar is i 
finely ground, the vermilion is palé: and 
this is preferred before that which is 
coarfer and redder. 

It is of very great ufe with painters in 
oil and miniature; and among the la- 
dies for a fucus, or paint, to heichten the 
complexion of {uch as are too pale. 
Some difapprove of vermilion to be ufed 
in painting prints, unlefs it be prepared 
by wafhing, as is direéted for minium 3 
and then chiefly for dry painting, ex- 
cept it be by thofe perfons who can ufe 
it moderately, and with judenient; for 
all heavy colours will drown the fhades or 
ftrokes of the engraver, Ae 

VERMIN, vwermina, 4 colleAive name in. 
cluding all kinds of little animals, or in- 
fe&ts, which are hurtful or troublefome to: 
men, bealts, fruits, @c. 2s worms, lice, 
fleas; caterpillars, ants, flies, Gc. See 
the articles Worm, &c. 

VERMINATION, wverminatio, the a& of 
breeding worms, and other vermin; par- 
ticularly bots, in cattle, &c, 

VERMINATION, is fometimes alfo ufed, 
among phyficians, for a fort cf tormina 
ventris, or wringing of the guts, wherein 
the patient is effeted, as if worms were 
gnawing bis inteftines, See GRIPES. 

VERMIVOROUS aNimats, are fuch as 
feed upon worms. See ANIMAL,” 

VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing 
that is peculiar to fome one country. 

VERNAL, fomething belonging to the 
fpring feafon, See the article SPRinG. 
Hence vernal leaves, are thofe leaves of 
plants which come up in the fpring. Vers 
nal figns, are thofe which the fun is in 
during the {pring feafon, viz. aries, tau- 
rus, and gemini. Vernal equinox, is that 
which happens when the fun is afcénd- 
ing from the equator towards the north 
pole. See the article Lear, &c, 

VERNEVIL, a town of Normandy, forty- 
three miles fouth of Rouen. 

VERNIER, or Nonivs, among mathes . 
maticians, a fcale of divifions, ferving to 
cut the divifions of an arch into fiagle 
minutes, 

VERONA, a city. of Italy, in the territo- 
ries of Venice, capital of the Veronefe, 
fituated on the river Adige: eaft long. 
11° 15’, nosth lat. 45° 20/, 

VERONICA, in boiany, a genus of the - 
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decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of a fingle petal s 


the tube is nearly of the length of the 


cup; the limb is plain, and divided into 


four parts; the fegments are oval, and. 


the lower one is narrower than any of 
the reft; the fegment over-againtt it, is 
broader than any ; the fruit 1s a caplale 
of a turbinated cordated figure, with a 
comprefled apex, it is compofed of four 
valves, and contains two cells, in each 


- whereof are numerous roundifh feeds. 


Aniong the fpecies of this genus, are 


the common fpeedwe!l, the brooklime, 


and the wild germander. See the article 
§PEEDWELL, &c, 

Thefe and feveral other fpecies of this ge- 
nus, are famous in medicine; the com- 
mon fpeedwell is a good antifcorbutic, and 
has lately been celebrated in the gout and 
yheumatifm. The water-brooklime is 
alfo one of the antifcorbutics of the fhops, 
and its juice is alfo made a part of the 
fpring juices given againft thofe com- 
plaints. 


VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the 


province of the ifle of France, fituated 
eleven miles weft of Paris, where ftands 
one of the moft elegant and magnificent 
palaces in the world, built by Lewis XIV. 


VERSE, verfws, in poetry, a line or part 


of a difcourfe, confifting of a number of 
long and fhort fyllables, which run with 
an agreeable cadence, the Il.ke being alfo 
reiterated in the courfe of the piece. See 
the article POEM, 
This repetition, according to F. Boffu, ts 
neceflary to diftinguifh the notion of verfe 
from that of profe ; for in profe, as well 
as verfe, each period and member are 
parts of difcourfe, confifting of a certain 
number of long and fhort fyllables; on- 
ly profe is continually diverfifying its 
meafures and cadences, and verfe regu. 
larly repeating them, This repetition 
of the poets appears even in the manner 
of writing ; for ove verle being finifhed, 
they return to the beginyjng of another 
line, to write the verle following, and it 
is'to this return, that verfe owes its 
name. See the article PRose. 
To make verfe, it is not enough that 
the meafures and quantities of fyllables 
be obferved, and fix juft feet put one 
after another in the fame line. There are 
further yequired, certain agreeable ca- 
dences, particular. tenfes, moods, regi- 
mens, and even fometimes words un- 
known in profe. But what is chiefly 
keguiseds ig an elevated, bold, figurative 


VERS 
manner of digtion; this mannef. is 4 
thing fo peculiar to this kind of wgiting, 
that without it, the moft exaét afrrange- 
ments of longs and fhorts does not con- 
flitute verfe fo much as a fort of meafur- 
ed profe, The greek and latin verfes 
confit of a certain number of feet, dif- 
pofed in a certain order; and {ome have 
attempted to make french and englifa 
verfes on the fame foundation, but 
without fuccefs, Vofhus is very fevere on 
the modern verfe, and makes it altoge- 
ther unfit for mufic. Our verfes, fays hes 
run all as it were upon one foot, with- 
out diftin&tion of members or parts, and 
without regard to the natural quantities 
of fyllables. We have no rbythmus at 
all, and we mind nothing but to have a 
certain number of fyllables in a verfe of 
of whatever nature, and in whatever or- 
der. Mr. Malcolm vindicates our verfe 
from this imputation. It is true, fays — 
he, we do not follow the metrical com- 
pofition of the antients, yet we have fuch 
a mixture of ftrong and foft, long,and © 
fhort, fyllables, as make our verfes flow | 
fmooth or rumbling, flow or rapid, — 
agreeable to the fubjeét.  Inftances of all 
oe we have in the following lines of 

ope. 

Thefe equal fyllables alone require, 

Tho’ oft* the ear the open vowels tire, , 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line. 

Soft is the firain when Zephyr gently 
blows, 

And the fmooth ftream fn fmoother 

numbers flows 3 
But when loud billows lath the founding 

fhore, 

The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the 

torrent roar 5 
When Ajax {trives fome rock’s valt weight 

to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move 
flow. 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the 
plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and ikims 
along the main. 

By making a fmall change or tranfpofie 

tion of a word in any of thefe verfles, any 

body who has an ear will find, that we 

make a great matter of the nature and 

order of the fyllables, See NUMBERS. 

Vollius adds, that the antient odes were 

fung as to the rhythmus, in the fame 

manner as we {can them, evexy pes be-~ 

ing a diftinS bar, or meafgie feparated 


by 
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by a diftin& paufe, though in reading, 
that diftin&tion was not accurately ob- 
ferved. Lailtly, he obferves, that their 
odes had a regular return of the fame 
kind of verfe, and the fame quantity of 

- fyllables, in the fame place of every 
verfe; whereas, in the modern odes, to 
follow the natural quantity of our fyl- 
lables, every ftanza would be a diftinét 
fong, See the article ODE. 

Verfes are of various kinds, fome de- 
nominated from the number gf feet, 
whereof they are compofed, as the mo- 
nometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 
pentameter, hexameter, @c. See the 
articles HEXAMETER, &e. 

Some alfo, from the kinds of feet ufed in 
them, as the pyrrhichion, proceleufmatic, 
iambic, trochaic, &c. See the article 
PYRRHICHION, &c, 

Sometimes verfes are denominated from 
the names of the inventors, or the au- 
thors who have ufed them with moft fuc- 
cefs, as the anacreontic, archilochian, 
afclepia, alcaic, fapphic, Gc. See the 
article ANACREONTiIC, &¢. 

The moderns have invented heroic or 
alexandrine verfes; the antients likewife 
invented various kinds of poetical de- 
vices in verfe, as centos, echos, &c, 
See the article ALEXANDRINE, &c, 

VERSE is alfo ufed fora part of a chapter, 
fe&tion, or paragraph, fubdivided into 
feveral little articles. The whole bible 
is divided into chapters, and the chapters 
are jubdivided into verfes. The div:fion 
of yerfes in the New Teftament was _firft 
made by one Robert Stephens, with 
which divifion many learned men find 
great fault, and yet it is every where fol- 
lowed, 

VERSED Jne of an arch, a fegment of the 
diameter of acircle, lying between the 
foot of aright fine, and the lower ex- 
tremity of the arch, See SINE. 

VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of 
miking verfe; alio the tune and cadence 
of verfe. See the article VERSE. 
Verfification is properly applied to what 
the poet does more by labour, art and 
rule, than by invention, and the genius 
or furor poeticus. See Poetry, Ge. 

VERSION, a tranflation of fome book oc 
writing, out of one language into an- 
other, 

VERT, in heraldry, the term fora green 
colour, Itis called vert in the biazon 
of the coats of all under the degree of 
nobles; but in coats of nobility, it is 
ralled emerald; and in thofe of kings, 
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venus, In engraving, it is exprefied by 
diagonals, or lines'drawn athwart from 
right to left, from the dexter chief corner 
to the finifter bafe, as reprefented in plate 
CCXC. fig. 4. : 


thing that grows and bears a preen leaf 
within the foreft, that may cover a deer, 
This is divided into over- vert and nether- 
vert; over-vert is the great woods which 
in law-books are ufually called bault- 
bois 3) neither-vert is the under woods, 
otherwife called fub-bois. We fome- 
times alfo meet with f{pecial vert, which 
denotes all trees growing in the king’s 
woods within the forelt; and thofé 
which grow in other men’s woods, if 
they be fuch trees as bear fruit to feed 
the deer. 


VERTEBRZ, in anatomy, the twenty- 


four bones of which the fpine confifts, 
and on which the feveral motions of the 
trunk of our bodies are performed, See 
the article SPINE, ; 

Each of thefe vertebre is compofed of its 
body and proceffes. The body is the 
thick, fpungy, anterior part, which is 
convex before, concave backwards, hori- 
zontal and plain in moft of them above 
and below ; their anterior and pofterior 
furfaces having feveral holes made in 
their thin external plate, both for the 
firmer connexion of the ligaments, and 
for the paflage of veffels into their cellu- 
lar fubftance. Between thefe bodies of 
each two adjoining vertebra, a fubltance 
between the nature of ligament and car- 
tilage is interpofed; which is compofed 
of concentrical curve fibres, the exterior 
of which are the moft folid and hard, 
while thofe in the centre are very foft and 
full of a glairy liquor ; and therefore this 
fubftance was called by the antients liga- 
mentum mucofum, This is firmly fixed 


to the horizontal furfaces of the bodies of | 


the vertebra, and therefore not dply al- 
lows thefe bones to recede from each 
other, and to be preft cloier together with 
out breaking, but ferves to conneét them, 
in which it is affitted by a. ftrong mem- 
branous Jigament, which lines all’ their 
concave furface, and by flilla fronger lie 
gament that covers all their anterior cons 
vex furface, It may be obferved, as ages 
neral rule, notwithfanding fome excep- 
tions, that the bodies of the vertebra are 


fmaller and more folid above, but as we . 


reckon downwards, appear larger and 
more fpungy, and that the cartilages be- 
tween them are thick, and the fuyround- 
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ing ligaments {trong in proportion to the 
largenels of the vertebrae, and the quan- 
tity of motion they are to perform: by 
which difpofition the greater weight is 
fupported on the broadeft beft fecured 
bale, and the middle of our botly is al- 
lowed a large and fecure motion, which 
is of confiderable benefit. From each fide 
of the body of each vertebra, a bony 
bridge is produced backwards and to a 
fide; from the pofterior extremity of 
which, one flanting procefs rifes, and an- 
other defceads; the fmooth, and what 
is generally the flattelt fide of each of 
thele four procefies, which are called the 
obligue, is covered with a fmooth carti- 
lage, and the two inferior oblique pro- 
ceifes of each vertebra are fitted to, and 
articulated with, the two fuperior or af- 
cending oblique procefles of the vertebra 
below. From between the fuperior and 
interior oblique procefs of each fide, the 
vertebra is firetclwd out laterally in form 
of a procefs, that is univerfally named 
» traniverfe. From the pofterior roots of 

the two oblique, and of the tranfverfe 
procefs of each fide, a broad oblique bo- 
. ny plate is extended backwards; where 


thefe meet, the feventh and laft procefs — 


of the vertebra takes its rife and ftands 
out backwards; this being generally 
fharp-poiated, and narrow-edged, has 
therefore been called fpinal procefs, from 
which this whole chain of bones has got 
the name-fpina, Belides the common 
Jigament which lines all the interior fur- 
face of thefe proceffes as well as of the 
bodies, there are particular ligaments that 
conneét the proceffes of each two conti- 
guous vertebra. The fubftance of the 
proceffes is confiderably ftronger and 
firmer than that of the bodies of the 
vertebrz, having a thicker external plate, 
‘and without fo many large holes in it, 
The feven proceffes confidered conjuné- 
ly, as forming the potterior fhares of the 
vertebra, are hollow at their anterior 
middie part;- which concavity, joined 
with that at the pofterior part of the bo- 
dies, makes one great foramen, which 
anfwers to fuch another in the vertebrae 
above and below ; therefore the foramina 
of all the yertebra taken together, form 
a long great conduit, which is widened 
or ftraitened in proportion to the fize of 
the medulla fpinalis, which it contains. 
See the article MEDULLA. 

In the Jateral bridges, which join the bo- 
dies to. the procefles of each vertebra, a 
femiciecular notch is obfervable both above 
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and below ; which, exaétly correfpond- — 
ing with others in the contiguous bones, 
when the vertebrae are jomed, form a 
round hole in each fide, between each 
two vertebrze, through which the nerves 
that proceed from the medulla fpinalis 
and the blood veffels pafs. The articu- 
lations then of thefe true vertebra are 
plainly double; for their bodies are join- 
ed by fynchondrofis, and their oblique 
proceffes are articulated by the third fort 
of ginglymus. Hence it 1s evident, that 
their centre of motion is altered in diffe- 
rent pofitions of the trunk, For when we 
bow forwards the fuperior moved part 
bears entirely on the bedies of the ver- 
tebre ; if we bend back, the oblique 
proceffes fupport the weight; if we ree 
cline to one fide, we reft upon the oblique 
proceffes of that fide and part of the bo- 
dies; if we ftand ereét, all the bodies 
and oblique proceffes have their fhare in — 
our fupport. See ARTICULATION, 
There are in all twenty-four vertebra : 
the neck confilts of feven; and in thefe, | 
as in the others, we are to obferve fome © 
things in general; and afterwards, other | 
things in particular, The vertebre of 
the neck are fmaller than thofe of the 
back; but they are of a firmer confift- | 
ence, and harder: their body is more — 
comprefled than in the others, and is 
finuated on the other part, and convex 
below. Molt of thefe vertebrae have nine 
apophyfes; the tranfverfe and pofterior 
ones, called the fpinofe apophyfes, are 
ufually bifurcated: the tran{verfe ones 
are perforated alfo, for the paflage of the 
vertebral veffels to the head, In the con- — 
fideration of the vertebize of the neck 
fingly, we are to obferve, that the upper 
one has a peculiar name : it is called at- 
las, This wants the body and the fpinofe 
apophyfes, and approaches to the figure 
of a ring: its fubftance is more folid than 
that of any other, and it receives both: 
above and below ; but it is not received 
itfelf. The head is articulated at its in- 
terior part, and itis by means of this ar- 
ticulation thatthe head is bent, and ex- 
tended. The proper foramen is greater 
io this than in any other vertebra, which 
arifes from its wanting the body: the — 
tvanfverfe proceffes are allo Jonger than in 
the others. It has alfo a peculiar femi- — 
circular ligament, by which it embraces — 
the dentiform procefs of the fucceeding 
vertebra, The fecond vertebra is called 
epiftropheus, and axis; in which we 
are to obferve the dentiiorm or odontoide 
procels, 
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proeefs, ju mentioned; whereby it ar- 
ticulates in the manner of an hinge, with 
the firft vertebra, and the rotatory mo- 
tion of the head is performed by means 
of it. The third vertebra is alfo called 
axis by fome, though it has nothing to 
warrant fuch a name; for there is no- 
thing particular to be obferved in this, or 
any of the fucceeding vertebra of the 
neck, more than has been already taken 
notice of them in general. The dorfum, 
or back, has twelve vertebrae; of which 
we may remark in general, that they are 
of a middle fize between thofe of the 
neck, and thofe of the loins: their fpi- 
nofe apophyfes are alfo very long, and, 
except in the two Jaft, very much incli- 
nated; the cartilages between the bodies 
of thefe, are imaller than thofe of the 
neck: the two tranfverfe apophyfes are 
thick, and have a depreflion in them 
for the articulation with the ribs. The 
firt vertebra of the back is called the 
axillary, or eminent vertebra; and to 
it is joined the upper rib, See Riss. 
The vertebre of the loins are five; of 
which we may obferve in general, that 
their bodies, and alfo the intervening car- 
tilages, are very thick; the tranfverfe 
apophyles very long, but fmaller than 
thofe of the back ; the {pinofe apophyfes 
are thick, ftraight, and fet farther afun- 
der than in the others, to give way to a 
Jaxer ‘motion in this part. 
Some have given particular names to the 
vertebrae of the back and loins ; but this 
is not neceflary, as they are {ufficiently 
diftinguifhed by numbering them. For 
the luxations, fraGiures, and other inju- 
ries of the vertebrae, fee the articles 
Spine, Riss, Luxarion, &c. 
VERTEX, in anatomy, denotes the crown 
of the head, or the uppermoft part fituat- 
ed between the finciput and occiput. See 
the article HEAD. 
Hence vertex is alfo ufed, figuratively, 
for the top of other things: thus, the 
“vertex ofa cone, pyramid, &c, is the top of 
any one of thefefigures. See Cong, &c, 
The vertex of an angle is the angtlar 
point; and thofe angles, which, being 
oppofite to one another, do touch only 
in the angular point, are called vertical 
angles: fuch are the angles ABC and 
DBE (plate CCXC. fig. 5.) wherein 
' the fides A Band CB of one of them 
are only continuations of the legs of the 
other, BE and BD; and fuch angles 
are demonftrated to be equal. 
The yertex of any plane figure, is the 
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angle oppofite to the bafe; and the ea 
tex of acurve, is the point from whi 
the diameter is drawn, or the interfe¢tion 
of the diameter and curve. 

VERTEX of agla/s, in optics, the fame wits 
the pole thereof, 

VERTEX is alfoufed, in aftronomy, for the 
point of heaven perpendicularly over our 
heads, properly called the zenith, See 
the article ZENITH. 

Path of the Vertex, the circle defcribed by 
the vertical point during one revolution of 
the earth about its axis. 

VERTICAL crrctie, in aftronomy, a 
great circle of the ‘phere pafling through 
the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles; it is otherwife 
called azimuth, See AZIMUTH. 

Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle or 
azimuth which paffes through the poles 
of the meridian ; or which is perpendicu- 
Jar to the meridian, and paffes through 
the equinodtial points. See AZIMUTH. 

VERTICAL of the fun, is the vertical which 
paffes through the center of the fun at 
any moment of time. 

VERTICAL PLANE, in perfpective, is a 
plane perpendicular to the geometrical 
plane, paffing through the eye, and cut- 
ting the perfpective plane at right angles, 

VERTICAL PLANE, in conics, is a plane 
pafling through the vertex of the cone, 
and parallel to any conic feGtion. See 
the article PLANE. 

VERTICAL LINE, in conics, is a right line 
drawn on the vertical plane, and pafling 
through the vertex of the cones. See the 
article LINE. 

VERTICAL DIAL, is a fun-dial drawn on 
the plane of a vertical circle, or perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. See DiaL. 


VERTICAL POINT, in aftronomy, the fame | 


with vertex or zenith, 
VERTICILLATE prantTs, are fuchas 
have their flowers intermixed with {mall 
leaves growing in a kind of whirls about 
the jomts of a ftalk; as penny-royal, 
hore-hound, &c. See PLanr, 
The peculiar charaéteriftic of this genus 
of plants, according to Mr. Ray, is, 
that their leaves grow in pairs, one juft 
againft another, on the ftalk; the flower 
is monopetalous, but ufually grows dowa 
with a kind of lip, or turning, fomething 
like the form of a helmet; thera are 
four feeds after each flower, to which the 
perianthium cf the flower ferves initead 
of a capfula (eminalis. ; 
VERTICITY, is that property of the load- 
ftone, whereby it turns, or direéts itfelf 
’ to 
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to fome peculias point. See Macner, 
VERTIGO, in medicine, a difeafe in which 
the head feems to turn round. 
This, according to Dr. Willis, is a dif- 
order in which vifible objects feem con- 
tinually to turn round, whilft the pa- 
tients are affected with a perturbation or 
confufion of the animal fpirits in the 
brain, which hinders their influx into 
the nerves. Hence it is, that the vifive 
and locomotive faculties often fail to fuch 
a degree, that the patient is ready to 
drop down, and complains of darknefs. 
Etmuller divides it into three kinds; the 
firt of which isa fimple vertigo, in which 
there is only a tranfient and fhort-conti- 
nued gyration of objects, ‘The fecond is 
a dark vertigo, or fcotomia, when the 
eyes are darkened, or fo affected, as if fe- 
veral colours were before them. ‘The 
thisd is the vertigo caduca, in which the 
patient prefently falls down. 
‘A vertigo may be produced by every caufe 
which can diftend, prefs, or contraét the 
arteries; fuch as fudden fear, furprize, 
ebriety, and voracity, by which the re- 
gular influx and reflux of the animal fpi- 
rits into the optic merves and retina are 
prevented, Sometimes, alfo, it may be 
produced by an acid, or any peccant bu- 
mour, lodged in the ftomach, and velli-~ 
eating its nerves, which communicate 
with the retina; for which reafon the hy- 
pochondriac and hyfteric paffions. may 
produce a vertigo. 
With refpe&t to the cure, the regimen in 
general, ought to be the fame with that 
in the apoplexy or epilepfy, If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, a due quantity of blood 
sto be taken away; and if a naufea, 
lofs of appetite, or any other diforder of 
the ftomach remain, an emetic is to be 
prefcribed ; then cathartics and fpecifics 
are to be ordered. According to May- 
erne, calamus aromaticus, in whatever 
form, is good for a vertigo, and efteemed 
a fecret for that diforder, The fame au- 
thor informs us, thata german phyfician 
cured a great many of vertigoes, by pills 
made of fugar of lead and cypre(s-tur- 
pentine; four or five grains of which 
were to be taken for a dofe, and their 
wfe perfilted in for fome days. Gliffon, 
as Bates informs us, after all other me- 
dicines had failed, was cured of a fevere 
vertigo, of three weeks continuance, by 
fhoving his head, and applying to it a 
plaifter of the flowers of fulphur and 
whies of eggs. Some order a cauftic, or 
a feton, to be applied to the back part of 
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the neck $a cautery to the breema, .an 
Bates’s epileptic electuary,-or Fuller's pes 
ruvian epileptic electuary, to be ufed in 
ternally, 
Willis informs us, that after he had in 
vain tried all other medicines, he, with 
fuccefs, prefcribed the following pow- 
der: Take of the powder of the roots o 
male piony, two ounces; of the flowers 
of male piony, one ounce; of peacocks 
dung, of the whiteft kind, half a pound 3] 
and of white fugar, two ounces: reduce 
to a powder, the dofe of which is to be 
about the quantity of a fpoonful twice a 
day, drinking after it adraught of a de- 
coétion of fage and rofemary, impregnate 
ed with toffee. 

Heifter orders camphorated f{pirit of wine 
alone, or mixed with fpirit of harthhorn, 
to be applied: to the top of the head and 
temples. And when the diforder proceeds 
from crudities in the ftomach, he.adviles | 
to prepare and diffoive them by neutral 
falts, that they may be afterwards eva- 
cuated by an emetic,or purge. After this, | 
the patient fhould ufe ftomachics and ce- 
phalics; as alfo a moderate quantity of 
wine at meals, which fhould be fparing. | 
Pyrmont-water is alfo {aid to be excellent | 
in this cafe, 

VERVAIN, verbena, in botany, 
article VERBENA. 

VERUE, a town of Piedmont, fituated on 
the river Po, twenty miles north. eaft of 
Torin. 

VERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, a 
kind of little valve, in the place wherein 
the ejaculatory duéts enter the urethra, 
Its ufe is to prevent the urine, in pafiing 
the urethra, from getting in at thefe duéts, 
and fo mixing with the femen. 

VERY orb, and VERY TENANT, are: 
thofethat are immediate lord and tenant © 
to one another. See the article LorD. 

VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a mem- 
branous or {kinny part in which any hu- 
mour is contained. See BLADDER. 

VESICATORY, -veficatorium, an external 
medicine, ferving to raife a blifter ; 
whence, alfo, it is itfelf, though impro- 
perly, called a blifter, 

Veficatories are unguents, cataplafms, or © 
platters, made of fharp irritating medi- 
cines, which have a faculty of drawing © 
the humours from within, outwards, tm- 
flaming and ulcerating the fkin, and | 
raifing vefice or bladders, whence their 
denomination veficatorg, | ; 

We have veficatories made of canthari- 
des, euphoibium, figs, fublimate of mer- 
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eury, lapis infernalis, muftard, anacar- 
dium, fguills, briony, vinegar, pepper, 
leaven, &c. which are incorporated and 
made up with honey, gums, refins, &c. 
to bring them to the confiftence required. 
-VESICULA, VESICLE, a diminutive of 
vefica, fignifying a little bladder. 

The lungs confift of veficule, or lobules 
of veficulz, admitting air from the bron- 
chia; and notonly air, but alfo duft, @c. 
There are feveral other parts in the body 
which bear this appellation; as the vefi- 
cula-fellis, or gall- bladder, veficula femi- 
nales, &c. See the article GaLL, -@c. 
VESPA, the wasp, in zoology. See Wasp. 
‘VESPER, or HESPER, in akronomy. See 
the article HESPER, 

VESPERS, in the church of Rome, denote 
the afternoon fervice, anfwering, in fome 
meafure, to the evening prayers of the 
church of England. See the articles 
PRAYER and SERVICE. 
VESPERTILIO, the Bat, in zoology, a 
genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
fere, the characters of which are thefe: 
the fore-teeth of the upper jaw are fix in 
number, acute, and diftant from each 
other ; the fore-teeth of the lower jaw are 
alfo fix, and acute, but contiguous; the 
canine teeth are two both above and 
below, on each fide; the feet have each 
five toes; and the fore-feet have the toes 
connected by a membrane, and expanded 
into a’ fort of wings, whereby it flies; 
whence this animal has been generally, 
but with the utmoft impropriety, ranged 
among the birds. 

The common bat is about the bignefs of 
a moufe, and very much refembles it in 
fhape and colour, There are feveral 
other fpecies of this creature, fome with, 
and others without, a tail. 
JESPERTILIONUM aL, BATS-WINGS 
in anatomy, a name given to the two 
broad ligaments which conneét the bot- 
tom of the uterus to the bones of the 
ilium. See the article UTERUS. 
ESPRIN, a town of Lower Hungary, 
fifty miles fouth-weft of Buda, 

ESSEL, was, denotes in general any thing 
. for holding liquors ; fuch are our domef- 
tic cups, pots, &c. as alfo the retorts, ma- 
traffes, crucibles, &c, of the chemifts, 
See ReTor?T, LaBoraTory, &e. 

In anatomy, all the parts which contain 
or convey a fluid, are called veffels 3 as 
the veins, arteries, lymphatics, @¢. See 
the articles Vein, ARTERY, &c. 

Some alfo extend the word veffel to the 
Rerves, as {Uppofing them the conduits of 
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the animal fpirits. See the articles 
NERVES and ANIMAL SPIRITS, 

VESSEL, in navigation, a genera) name for 
all forts of fhips. See the article SuiP. 

VESTALIA, in roman antiquity, a fetti- 
val celebrated in honour of the goddefs 
Vefta, on the fifth of the ides of Junes 
thats, on the ninth of that month. 

VESTALS, vefiales, among the antient 
Romans, were prieftefles of the goddels 
Vetta, and had the perpetual fire com- 
mitted to their charge: they were at firft 
only four in number, but afterwards in- 
creafed to fix; and it does not appear, 
that their number ever exceeded fix, 
among whom one was fuperior to the reft, 
and called weffalis maxima. 

The veftals were chofen from fix to ten 
years of age, and obliged to ftrié&t con- 
tinency for thirty years; the firft ten of 
which were employed in learning the 
ceremonies of religion, the next ten in 
the performance of them, and the ten 
laft in teaching them to the younger 
veftals, 

The habit of the veftals confifted of an 
head-drefs, called infula, which fat clofe 
to their heads, and from whence hung 
certain laces called vittee; a kind of fur~ 
plice made of white linen, and over ita 
porple mantle with a long train to it, _ 

VESTIBLE, veflibulum, in architeQure, 2 
kind of entrance into a large building 5 
being an open place before the bail, or at 
the bottom of the ftair-cafe. Veftibles, 
intended for magnificence, are ufually 
between the court and the garden. 

The Romans had veftibles at the entrance 
of their houfes, for theltering thofe per- 

fons who were obliged to ftand at the 

deor; and we have now veftibles of a 

like kind in many old churches, houfes, — 
&c, ufually called porches, See the ar- 

ticle PORCH. 

‘The term vettible is fometimes alfo ufed 

for a little anti-chamber, before the en- 

trance of an ordinary apartment, 

VESTIBLE of the ear, in anatomy, a cavi- 
ty forming the middle part of the laby- 
rinth of the ear. See the article Ear, 

VESTIGIA, a’latin term frequently aled, 
by englifh writers, for the traces or 
footfteps which any thing has left be- 
hind it. 

VESTRY, a place adjoining to a church, 
where the veltments of the minifter are 
kept; and alfo a meeting at fuch place, 
confilting of the minifter, church-war- 
dens, and chief men of molt parifhes, wha 


make a parith vefiry or meeting. By 
cultom 
ee | 


a, 
wm 
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euftom there are felect veltries, being a 
certain number of perfons chofen to have 
the gevernment of the parifh, make rates, 
and take the accounts of church-wardens, 
&c. And it is here to be obferved, that 
when any rates are made, the parifhion- 
er$ muft have notice of a veftry held for 
that purpofe; in which cafe all that are 
abfent fhall be concluded by a majority 
of the parifhioners prefent, who in cone 
ftru&tion of law are the whole parifh, 
Veltries of parifhes are to be confulted by 
parith officers ; and if a parifhioner, who 
has a right to be prefent and vote at a 
veftry, be fhut out of the veftry-room, 
aftion of the cafe lies. 

VESTURE, or INVESTITURE, in law. 
See the article INVESTITURE, 

VESUVIUS, a famous yulcano, or burn. 
ing mountain, fituated only fix miles ealt 
of the city of Naples, in Italy. See the 
article VULCANO, 

VETCH, vwicia, in botany, a genus of the 
diadel phia-decandria clafs of plants, with 
a papilionaceous flower; and its fruit is 
adong, bivalve, and coriaceous pod, con- 
taining feveral roundith feeds. 

VetTcu alfo makes part of the names of 
other plants; 2s the bitter vetch, horfe- 


fhoe vetch, &c. See the articles OROBUS 


and HipPocrepPis. 

VETERAN, among the antient Romans, 
an appellation given to a foldier who was 
grown old in the fervice, or had made a 
certain number of campaigns. } 

VETERNUS, or LETHARGY, in medi- 
cine. See the article LETHARGY, 

VETITUM namium, in law, imports a 
forbidden diftrefs; fuch, e. gr. is that 
when the bailiff of a lord diftrains beafts 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff 

. to deliver them when the fherjff comes to 
replevy them, and tothat end drives them 
to places unknown, 

VEXES, or Ne injufte VEXES, in law. See 
the article NE iINJUSTE, 

VIA-LACTEA, in aftronomy, the milky- 
way, or galaxy. See GALAXY. 

Via-souis, the fun's way, in aftronomy, 
is ufed, among fome aftronomers, for the 
ecliptic line, fo called, becaufe the fun 
never goes outof it. See EcLipTic. 

VIZE prim, firft paffages, among phy- 
ficians, are the cefophagus, ftomach, and 
guts; including the whole length of the 
alimentary dud, or canal, from the mouth 
to the fphingter ani, 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given 
among the Romans to the gods who had 
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the care and guard of the roads and hig 


ways. ‘ y 
The dii viales, according to Labeo, we 
of the number of thofe gods called 4 
animales, who were fuppofed to be t 
fouls of men changed into gods ; an 
were of two kinds, viz. the yiales an 
penates, See LAREs, 

VIANA, a town of Nayarre, in Spai 
fituated on the river Ebro, forty-fix milg 
fouth- weft of Pampeluna. 

Viana is alfo a port-town of Portuga 
thirty-fix miles north of Oporto. « 

VIANDEN, a town of Luxemburg, twent 
miles north of the city of Luxemburg. ’ 

VIATICUM, in the church of Rome, 
appellation given to the eucharift, wh 
adminiftered to perfons at the point 4 
death. See the article EUCHARIST. 

VIATOR, in roman antiquity, an appe 
Jation given in common to all officers d 
any of the magiftrates; as lictors, ad 
cenfi, fcribes, cryers, @c. See the artic 
Lictor, &¢. 

VIBEX, is fometimes ufed, by phyfician 
for a black and blue fpot in the fkin, o 
cafioned by an afflux or extravafation 
blood. 

VIBRATION, in mechanies, a regulag 
reciprocal motion of a body, as a pe 
dulum, &¢, which, being freely fufpeng 
ed, (wings or ofcillates, firft this way 
then that. See the article PENDULUM 

VIBRATION is alfo ufed, in phyfics, for d 
vers other regular alternate motiong 
thus fenfation is fuppofed to be perform 
ed, by means of the vibratory motion 
the nerves, begun by external objet 
and propagated to the brain. 

VIBURNUM, in botany, a genus of 
pentandria-trigynia clafs of plants, wi 
a monopetalous, campanulated flowe 
femiquinquifid at the limb : the fruit i 
roundifh unilocular berry, containing 
hogle, offeous, compreffed, and ftria 

eed, | 
This genus comprehends the tinus, 4 
lauruftine ; the opulus, or water-elder 
and the viburnum of authors, called 
englith the way-faring-tree, j 

VICAR, wicarius, a perfon appointed, — 
deputy to another, to perform his funt 
tions in his abfence, and under his al 
thority, 

Vicar, in the canon law, denotes a prit 
of a parifh, the predial tithes wher 
are impropriated or appropriated; that 
belong either to a chapter, religiol 
houfe, &c, or to alayman, who recei¥ 

the 


wre” 


tithes or a convenient falary, antiently 
called portio congrua, ; 

VicarR-GENERAL, wasa title given by king 
Heory VII. to Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of Effex, with full power to overfee the 


r 


clergy, and regulate all matters relating - 


to church affairs. 

VICE, vitium, in ethics, is ordinarily de- 
fined an ele&tive habit, deviating, either 
in éxcefs, or defet, from the juft medium 
wherein virtue is placed. See the articks 
Hagit, VirTvE, &c, 

¥ice, in fmithery, and other arts employ- 
ed in metals, is a. machine, or inftru- 
ment, ferving to hold faft any thing they 
are at work upon, whether it is to be 
filed, bent, rivetted, &c, To file fquare, 
it is abfolutely neceffary that the vice be 
placed perpendicular with its chaps pa- 
rallel to the work-bench, 

Hand-Vice, is a fmall kind of vice ferving 

to hold the leffer works in, that require 
often turning about. 
Of thefe there are two kinds, the broad- 
chapped hand-vice, which is that com- 
monly ufed; and the fquare-nofed hand- 
vice, feldom ufed but for filing fmall 
round work. See SMITHERY, 

Vice is alfo a machine ufed by the glaziers 
to turn or draw lead into flat rods, with 
grooves on each fide to receive the edges 
of the glafs. 

Vick is alfo ufed, in the compofition of di- 
vers words, to denote the relation of 
fomething that comes inftead, or in the 
place, of another ; as vice-admiral, vice- 
chancellor, vice-chamberlain, vice-prefi- 
dent, &c. are officers who take place in 
the abfence of admirals, &c. See the ar- 
ticles ADMIRAL, CHANCELLOR, &c, 

VICE-ROY, a governor of a kingdom, who 
commands in the name and ftead of a 
King, with full and fovereign authority. 
See the article Kinc, 

VICE VERSA, a latin phrafe, importing 
on the contrary: thus, as the fun mounts 
higher and higher above the horizon, the 
fhadows of things decreafe; and dice 
wverfa, as he defcends lower, they increafe. 

VICH, a town of Catalonia, in Spain, 30 
miles north of Barcelona, 

VICIA, the veTcu, in botany. 
article VETCH, 

VICISSITUDE, the regular fucceffion of 
one thing after another; as the viciffi- 
tude of day and night, of the feafons, &c. 

VICOVARO, a town of Italy, forty miles 
north-eatt of Rome. 

VICOUNT, in old law-books, fignifies 

Vou, IY, 


See the 
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them, and only allows the vicar the {mall 


Lae i 
the fame with fheriff. See SHERIFF.“ 

VICOUNT, or ViscounNT, is alfoa degree 
of nobility next below a count, or ear}, 
and above a baron. See the articles No- 
BILITY, EarL, &e. 

VICOUNTIEL, in law-books, fomething 
belonging to, or falling within the fhe- 
riff’s jurifdi@tion: thus writs vicountiels 
are writs triable in the fheriff’s court ; and 
there are certain vicountiel rents, whereof 
the theriff keeps a particular roll, that ufu- 
ally comes under the title of firma comi- 
tatus. 

Alfo vicountiel jurifdi&tion, is that which 
belongs to officers of a county; as fheriff, 
coroner, e{cheator, @c. See SHERIFF, @e, 

VICTIM, wviima, denotes a bloody facri- 
fice offered to fome deity, of a living crea 
ture, as a mah or béaft, which is {lain to 
appeafe his wrath, or obtain fome favour, 
See the article SACRIFICE. 

VICTIMARIUS, in antiquity, a minifter 
or fervant of the prieft, whofe office was - 
to bind the viétims, and prepare the wa- 
ter, knife, and other things neceffary for 
the facrifice. See SacRIFICE, 

To the viftimarii it alfo belonged to 
knock down and kill the viétims, in or 
der to which they ftood clofe by the altar 
naked to the waift, but crowned with 
laurel ; and holding a hatchet or a knife 
up, afked the prieft leave to ftrike; fay- 
ing, agéne? whence they were called 
agones and cultellarii. See AGon. 
When the victim was killed, they opened 
it, and after viewing the entrails, took 
them away, wafhed the carcafe, {prink- 
led the flour on it, &c. The fame visti- 
marii lighted the fire wherein books were 
condenined to be burnt. 

VICTORIA, or ViTortA, a town of the 
province of Bifcay, in Spain, thirty miles 
fouth of Bilboa, 

VICTORY, wiforia, the overthrow or de- 
feat of an enemy, in war or combat, 

VICTUALLING- Office, en office kept 

on Tower-hill, London, for the furnifh- 
ing his majelty’s navy with vidluals. See 
the article Navy. 
Jt is managed by feven commiffioners 
who have their inferior officers, as fecre- 
taries, clerks, &c, befides agents in di- 
vers parts of Great Britain, Ireland, &c, 
See the article COMMISSIONERS, @c. 

VICTUALS, fignifies any fultenance, or 
things neceflary to live upon, as meat and | 
provifiens ; which are to be fold at a rea- 
fonable price, affeffed by juftices, &c. on 
pm of forfeiting double the value. By 
the cuftom of iome manors, they choole 
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yearly (urveyors of vittuals, See Asstse. 

VIDAMES, certain officers under the 
bifhops of France, for the adminiftration 
of juitice, and prefervation of the tempo- 
ralities of the bifhoprics. ‘i 

VIDIN, or W1D1LN, a town of european 
Turky, in the province of Servia, fituat- 
ed on the river Danube, in eaft long. 
24°, and north lat. 43° 50’. 

VIENNA, the capital city of the circle of 
Aufiria.and of the german empire, is 
fituated on the Danube, in eaft long. 16° 
ac’, and north Jat. 48% 20%. 

Vienna is an archbifhop’s fee, and has a 
celebrated univerfity. 

VIENNE, a town of Dauphine, in France, 
fituatedon the river Rhone, 18 miles fouth 
of Lyons. It is an archbifhop’s fee. 

VIET ARMIS, in law, are words made ule 
of in indi&tments and a&tions of tefpaft, 
to fhew the violent commiffion of any 
tiefpafs or crime; but in an appeal of 
death, or where a perfon is killed with a 
weapon, thefe words are not held necef- 
fary, becaufe the violence is implied. 

VIEW, in law, fignifies the particular a& 
of viewers; as where a real aftion is 
brought, and the tenant does not certain- 
Jy know what land it is the defendant re- 
quires ; then he may pray that the jury 
may view the fame, that is to fay, fee the 
Jand that isclaimed. Butitis held, that 
in all cafes of viewing, the thing in con- 
troverly is only to be fhewn to the jurors, 
and no evidence can be given relating to 
it on either fide: and here if watte be al- 
Jedged to be done in every room of a 
houfe, the view of the houfe generally is 
fuficient, 

View of frank pledge, is the office which 
the fhieriff in his county-court, the ftew- 
ard in the leet, or the bailiff in his hun- 
dred, performs'in looking to the king’s 
peace, and feeing that every man be in 
fome pledge. 

VIGEVANO, a town of the-dutchy of 
Milan, in Italy, fixteen miles fouth-weft 
of Milan. 

VIGILS, in church-hiftory, are the fafls 
appointed before certain feftivals, in or- 
der to prepare the mind for a due obfer- 
vation of the enfuing folemnity. 

VIGINTIVIRATE, a tribunal or court 
among the antient Romans, firft eftablifh- 
ed by Cafar, confifting of twenty mem- 
bers, three of whom judged of all crimi- 
nal matters; three others hed the infpec- 
tion of the coins 5 four others had the in- 
{pection of the ftreets of Rome; and 
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the reft were judges of civil affairs, 

VIGNAMONT, a town of the bifhopric 
of Liege, in Germany, two miles north 
of Huy. / 

VIGO, a port-town of Galicia, in Spain, 
7o miles fouth-eaft of Cape Finifterre : 
welt long. 9° 18’, north lat. 42% 15’. 

VILLA-BoHIM, a town of Portugal, ten 
miles fouth-weft of Elvas. 

ViLLa- FRANCA, the name of feveral towns, 
one in Piedmont, three miles eaft of 

’ Nice; another of Catalonia, eighteen 
miles welt of Barcelona; a third, the ca- 
pital of St. Michael, one of the Azores ; 
and a fourth, a town of Eftremadura, in 
Spain, fifty-four miles fouth-eaft of Sala- 
manca. 

VILLA-FRANCHE, a town of Orleanois, in 
France, twelve miles north of Lyons. 


-VILLACH, a town of Carinthia, in Ger- 


many, twenty miles welt of Clagenfurt. 

VILLAGE, an affemblage of houfes, in- 
habited chiefly by peafants and’farmers, 
and having no market, whereby it is di- 
ftinguifhed from a town. See the articles 
City and Town. 

Fleta tells us; that the difference made 
between a manfion, a village, and a ma- 
nor, is this, viz. a manfion may confift of 
one or more houfes, but muft be of one 
dwelling place, and none near it; for if 

_ other houfes are contiguous, it is then a 

village ; and a manor confifts of feveral 
villages, or of one alone, 
Where in legal proceedings a place is 
named generally, it fhal] be taken for a 
vill, becaufe as to civil purpofes the 
kingdom was firfl divided into vills ; yet 
it has been held, that a vill and a parifh 
fhall be intended the fame. 

VILLAIN, or VILLEIN, villanus, in our 
antient cuftoms, denotes a man of fervile 
and bafe condition, viz. ‘a bondman or 
fervant: and there were antiently two 
forts of bondmen or villains in England 5 
the one termed a villain in grofs, who 
was immediately bound to the perfon of 
his lord and his heirs ; the other a villain 
regordant to a manor, he being bound to 
his lord as a member belonging and an- 
nexed to the manor whereof the lord was 
owner ; and he was properly a pure vil- 
lain, of whom the lord took redemption 
to marry his daughter, and to make him 
free; and whom the lord might put out 
of his Jands and tenements, goods and 
chattels at his will, and beat and chaf- 
tife, but not maim him. 

VILLA REAL, the name of twe towns, 

the 
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the one in Spain, thirty miles north of VINCULUM, in tmathéniatics, a chara&ter 


Valencia ; and the other in Portugal, fifty 
miles eaft of Porto. 

VILLA DEL REY, a town of Spain, ten 
niles north of Badajox. 

VILLA RICA, a port-town of Mexico, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in weft 
long. 100°, and north lat. 20°, 

VILLA VICIOSA, the name of two towns 
of Spain, one forty-feven miles north-eaft 
of Madrid; and the other a port-town 

_of Afturias, twenty-two miles north-eaft 
of Oviedo: weft long. 6° 6’, north 
lat, 43°. 

VILLENA, a town of New Caftile, in 
Spain, forty miles north of Murcia : weft 
long. 1° 15’, north lat. 38° 46’. 

VILLENAGE, a kind of antient tenure, 
whereby the tenant was bound to do fuch 
fervices as the lord commanded, or fuch 
as were fit for villains or bondmen to 
perform, f 

VILLENOUS, or VILLAINOUS jUDG- 
MENT, in law, that which degrades and 
cafts fhame and reproach upon the of- 
fender ; fo that he fhall not be of any 
credit afterwards, nor fhall it be lawful 
for him to approach theking’s court, &e, 

VILLI, among botanifts, a kind of down 
like coarfe hair, or the grain or fhag of 
plufh, with which fome trees abound, 

VILLOSE, orVitLous,fomething abound- 
ing with villi, or fibres like coarfe hairs : 
fuch is one of the coats of the ftomach, 
See the article Sromacu. 

VILVORDE, a town of Brabant, feven 
miles north of Bruffels. P 

VINALIA, inroman antiquity, a feftival 
on the ninth of the kalends of May, in 
honour both of Jupiter and Venus. 

VINCA, the PERIWINKLE, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria- monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which confilts of 
a fingle faucer-like petal, with an hori- 
zontal limb, divided into five fegments : 
the pericarpium confifts of two erect, cy- 
lindric, and long follicles, formed of one 
valve, and opening longitudinally: the 
feeds are numerous, oblong, cylindric, 
and fulcated. ~ 

Cape VINCENT, the moft fouth-weft pro- 
montory of Portugal: weft long. 10°, 
and north lat, 36° 56’, 

St. VINCENT, one of the Caribbee-iflands, 
feventy-five miles welt of Barbadoes. 

St. VINCENT, is alfo a province of Brazil, 
bounded by the Rio Janiero on the north, 
by the Atlantic on the eaft, by the pro- 
vince of del Rey on the fouth, and by 
that of the {panith La Plata on the weft, 
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in form ofa line, or ftroke, drawn over 
a faétor, divifor, or dividend, when com- 
pounded of feveral letters or quantities, 
to connect them, and fhew they are to be 
multiplied, or divided, &c. together by 


the otherterm. Thusdxa+ b—c thews 
that dis to be multiplied intoa + b—c. 

VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the . 
grapes, or other ripe fruits, as the apple, 
pears, cherries, &c, See VINTAGE, 

VINDEMIATRIX, or VINDEMIATOR, . 
a fixed ftar of the third magnitude in 
the conftellation virgo, whofe latitude is. 
16° 12’ 34” north, and longitude 5° 37’ 
40” of libra, according to Mr, Flam- 
iteed’s catalogue, 5 

VINDICATION, or CLaimine, in the 
civil law, an ation arifing from the pro- 
perty a perfon has in any thing; ora 
permiflion to take or feize a thing, as 
one’s own, out of the hands of a perfon, 
whom the law has doomed not to be the 
true proprietor. : 

VINE, itis, a noble plant or fhrub of the 
creeping kind, famous for its fruit, or 
grapes, and for the liquor they afford, 
See the article WINE, 

The vine conftitutes a genus of the pen- 
tandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five fmall, de-~ 
ciduous, and rude petals, growing toge- 
ther at theic extremities ; and its fruit is 
a large roundifh berry, containing five 
offeous, femiorbicular, and turbinato- 
cordated feeds, narrow at the bale. 

Our gardeners find, that vines are capa- 
ble ot being cultivated in England, fo as 
to produce large quantities of grapes ; 
and thole ripened to fuch a degree, as may 
affsrd a good fubftantial vinous juice. 
Witnefs the vineyards in Somerfetthire ; 
particularly that famous one at Bath. In 
effet, it does not feem fo much owing to 
the inclemency of our Englifh air, that 
our grapes are generally inferior to thofe 
of France, as to the want of a juft Wes 
Thofe fitted for the Englith climate, Mr. 
Mortimer finds to be the black grape, 
the white mufcadine, parfley-grape, muf- 
cadilla, white and red frontiniac. Mr. 
Bradley recommends the July-grape, the _ 
early fweet water-grape, lately brought 
from the Canaries, and the Arbois, or 
french {weet water-grape: all which, if 
well managed, and the weather favour- 
able, are ripe by the middle of Auguft, 
He alfo recommends the claret and Bur- 


gundy-grapes, 
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Vines are propagated either by layers, or 
cuttings; that is, either by laying down 
the young branches, as foon as the fruit 
is gathered, or by making plantations 
of flips, or cuttings, at that time, Mr. 
Mortimer fays, it may be done any time 
in the winter before January ; though 
Bradley, fays, he has done it, with fuc- 
cefs, in March and April. 

For the beft foil for vines, and the me- 
thod of cultivating them, fee the article 
VINEYARD. 

VINEGAR, acetum, an acid penetrating 
liquor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, 
&c. of conliderable ufe both as a medi- 
cine and fauce. See the articles WINE 
CrverR, &e, 

The procefs of turning vegetable matters 
to vinegar, is thus delivered by Dr. 
_ Shaw : take the fkins of raifins, after they 
have been ufed in making wine; and 
pour three or four times their own quan- 
tity of boiling water upon them, fo as to 
make a thin aqueous mixture, ‘Then 
fet the containing cafk, loofely covered, 
in a warmer place than is ufed for vinous 
fermentation ; and the liquor in a few 
weeks time will become a clear and 
found vinegar ; which being drawn off 
from its fediment, and preferved in ano- 
ther cafk, well ftopped down, will con- 
tinue perfect, and fit for ufe. 

‘This experiment fhews us a cheap and 
yeady way of making vinegar from refufe 
materials; fuch as the hufks of grapes, 
decayed raifins, the lees of wine, grounds 
of ale, beer, &c. which are frequently 
thrown away asufelefs, Thus, in many 
wine countries, the marc, rape, or dry 
prefling of grapes are thrown in heaps, 
and fuffered to putrify unregarded ; 
though capable of affording as good vine. 
gar, as the wine itfelf, In fome places 
they bury copper-plates in thefe hulks, 
in order to make verdigreafe ; but this 
practice feems chiefly confined to the fou- 
thern parts of France. Our prefent ex- 
periment fthews us how to convert them 
to another ufe; and the direction ex- 
tends to all the matters that have once 
undergone, or are fit to undergo, a vi- 
nous fermentation, for that all fuch mat- 
ters wii] afford vinegar. Thus all our 
fummer-fruits in England, even black- 
berries; all the refufe wafhings of a 
fugar-houfe, cyder preflings, or the like, 
will make vinegar, by means of water, 
the open air, and warmth. See the ar- 
ticle VERDEGREASE. sid 
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_ Nous fermentation, it, in a few days, be- 


Method of making Beer-VINEGAR. 
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is effefted, delerves to be attentively con- 
fidered. And, firft, the liquor to be thus 
changed, being kept warmer than in vi- 


gins to grow thick, or turbid; and with- 
out throwing up bubbles, or making any 
confiderable tumult, as happens in vinous 
fermentation, depofits a copious fedi- 
ment. ‘The effect of this feparation be- 
gins to appear firft on the furface of the 
liquor, which gathers a white {kin, that 
daily increafes in thicknefs, till at length 
it becomes like leather ; and now, if 
continued longer in this ftate, the fkin 


turns blue, or green, and would at laft | 
grow folid, and putrify : therefore, in — 
keeping down this {kin as it grows, and | 
thrufting it gently down to the bottom — 
of the veffel, confifts much of the art of | 


vinegar-making, efpecially from malt. 
For the difference between vinous and 
acetous fermentation, fee the article 
FERMENTATION. 


Method of making Cyder-VinEGaR. The | 


cyder (the meaneft of which will ferve 


the purpofe) is firft to be drawn off fine ~ 
into another veffel, and a quantity of the | 


mult, or pouz of apples, to be added : 
the whole is fet in the fun, if there bea 
conveniency for the purpofe ; and, at a 
week or nine days end, it may be drawn 
off. See the article CypxR, 

Take 
a middling fort of beer, indifferently well 


hopped ; into which, when it has worked — 


well, and is grown fine, put fome rape, 
or hufks of grapes, ufually brought home 
for that purpofe: mafh them together 
ina tub; then, letting the rape fettle, 


draw off the liquid part, putit into a — 
cafk, and fet it inthe fun as hotas may — 


be; the bung being only covered with 


a tile, or flate ftone ; and in about thirty — 
or forty days, it will become a good — 


vinegar, and may pafs in ufe as well as 


that made of wine, if it be refined, and © 


kept from turning mufty. 
Or thus: to every gallon of {pring-water, 


add three pounds of Malaga-raifins ; — 


which put into an earthen jar, and place 
them where they may have the hotteft 
fun from May till Michaelmas: then, 
preffing all well, turn the liquor up ina 
very flrong iron-hooped veffel, to pre- 
vent its burfting : it will appear very 
thick and muddy, when newly pieffed ; 
but will refine in the veffel, and be as 
clear as wine, ‘Thus let it remain un- 
touched 
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touched for three months, before it be 
drawn off, and it will prove excellent 
vinegar, 

Method of making Wine-VINEGAR, Any 
fort of vinous liquor, being mixed with 
its own fxces, flowers, or ferment, and 
its tartar, firft reduced to powder ; or elfe 
_ with the acid and auftere ftalks of the 
vegetable from whence the wine was ob- 
tained, which hold a large proportion of 
tartar: and the whole being kept fre- 
quently ftirring in a veffel which has for- 
merly held vinegar, or fet in a warm 
place full of the fteams of the fame, will 
begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, 
grow four by degrees, and foon after turn 
into vinegar, 

The remote fubjects of acetous fermen- 
tation are the fame with thofe of vinows ; 
but the immediate fubjects of it are all 
kinds of vegetable juices, after they have 
once undergone that fermentation which 
reduces them to wine: for itis abfolately 
impoffible to make vinegar of mutt, the 
crude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, 
without the previous affiftance of vinous 
fermentation. 

The proper ferments for this operation, 
whereby vinegar is prepared, are, 1. The 
feeces of all acid wines. 2. The lees of 
vinegar. 3. Pulverifed tartar; efpeci- 
ally that of rhenifh wine, or the cream or 
cryftals thereof, 4..Vinegar itfelf. 5. 
A wooden veffel, well drenched with 
vinegar, or one that has been long em- 
ployed to contain it. 6. Wine that has 
often been mixed with its own feces. 7. 
The twigs of vines, and the ftalks of 
grapes, currants, cherries, or other vege- 
tables of an acid anftere tafte. $. Bakers- 
leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. All 
manner of ferments, compounded of tho/e 
already mentioned. 

The french ufe a method of making 
vinegar different from that above -de- 
fcribed. ‘They take two very large oaken 
veflels, the larger the better, open at the 
top ; in each whereof they place a wooden 
grate, within a foot of the bottom: upon 
thefe grates, they firlt lay twigs, or cut- 
tings of vines, and afterwards the fla'ks 
of the branches, without the grapes 
themfelves, or their ftones; till the whole 
pile reaches within a foot of the brim of 
the veflels: then they fill one of thefe 
yelfels with wine to the very top, and 
half fill the other ; and with liquor drawn 
out of the full veffel, fill'‘up that which 
was only half full before; daily repeat- 
ing the fame operation, and pouring the 
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liquor back from one veffel to the others 
fo that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns, 

When this procefs has been continued for 
two or three days, a degree of heat will 
arife in the veffel, which is then but half 
full, and increafe for feveral days fuc- 
ceflively, without any appearance of the 
like in the veffel which happens to be full, 


during thofe days; the liquor whereot 


will {till remain cool: and as foon as the 
heat ceafes in the veffel that is half full, 
the vinegar is prepared: which, in the 
fummery happens on the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth day from the beginning ; but in 
the winter, the fermentation proceeds 
much flower: fo that they are obliged 
to forward it by artificial warmth, or the 
ufe of ftoves, 

When the weather is exceeding hot, the 
liquor ought to be poured off from the 
full veffel into the other twice a-day - 
otherwife, the liquor would be overheat- 
ed, and the fermentation prove too ftrong; 
whence the {pirituous parts would fly 
away, and leave a vapid wine, inflead of 
vinegar, behind. 

The full yeffel is always to be left open 
at the top, but the mouth of the other 
mutt be clofed with a cover of wood, in 
order the better to keep down and fix the 
{pirit in the body of the liquor ; for 
otherwife, it might eably fly off in the 
heat of fermentation. The veffel that is 


only half full feems to grow hot, rather ~ 


than the other, becaufe it contains a 
much greater quantity of the vine-twigs 
and ftalks, than that, in proportion to the 
liquor 3 above which the pile, rifling 
to aconfiderable height, conceives heat the 
more, and fo conveys it to the wine below, 
Vinegar is a medicine of excellent ufe in 
all-kinds of inflammatory and putrid dif. 
orders, either internal or external: in 
ardent, bilious fevers, peftilential and 
other mzlignant diftempers, it is recom- 
mended by Boerhaave as one of the moft 
certain fudorifics. Weaknels, fainting, 
vomiting, hyfterical and hypochondri- 
acal complaints have alfo been frequently 
relicved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
and nofe, or received into the ftomach. 
Diftilled vinegar has the fame virtues, 
only ina ftronger degree. 

There are alfo medicated vinegars, as 
vinegar of antimony, of elder, litharge, 
rofes, fquills, treacle, &c. which derive 
their chief virtues from vinegar, 

a plantation of 
vines. See thearticle Ving. 


The 
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‘The beft fituation of a vineyard is on the 
declivity of an bill, lying on the fouth. 
See the article EXPOSURE. 
For the planting of a vineyard, obferve 
the following method. In the month 
of July, while the outermoft coat of the 
earth is very dry and combuftible, plough 
up the fward ; denthire, or burn-beat it, 
according to art, and in January fol- 
lowing, fpread the afhes. ‘The ground 
being thus prepared, cut your trenches 
acrofs the hill from eaft to weft, becaufe 
the vines being thus tn ranks, the rifing 
and fetting of the fun will by that means 
pafs through the intervals, which it 
would not do if they were fet in any 
other pofition, neither would the fun 
dart its rays upon the plants during the 
whole courfe of the day. SeePLANTING. 
Afterwards ftrain a line, and dig a trench 
about a foot deep, place your fetts in it 
about three feet diftance from one another, 
trim off the fuperfluous roots, leaving no 
more than three or four eyes or buds 
upon that which is above ground, and 
plant’ them near half a foot deep, flop- 
ing after the manner the quick 1s com- 
monly fet, fo as they may point up the 
hill. That done, take long dung or 
firaw, and lay it on the trenches in a 
convenient thickne/s to cover the earth, 
and to preferve the roots from the dry 
piercing winds, which would otherwife 
much annoy them, and from the exceffive 
feorching heats in fummer 3; keep them 
well hoed, and free from weeds, and 
water them as occafion ferv:s; the bet 
time to plant isin January. See the ar- 
ticle MANURE, . 
The firft pruning of the new-fet vine 
ought not to be till January, and then 
you fhould cut off all the fhoots as near 
as you can, fparing but one of the moft 
thriving, on which you are to leave only 
two or three buds, and fo let all reft till 
May, the fecond year after planting, 
Then take care from time to time to de- 
Rroy the weeds, and be fure to clear 
the roots of al} fuckers, which do but 
rob and draw out the virtue of your 
fets. The fame method isto be followed 
the third year; then dig your whole 
vineyard, and lay it very level; taking 
care in this operation not to cut.or wound 
any of the main roots with your fpade. 
As for the younger roots, it is not fo 
material, in regard that they will grow 
but the thicker; and this year you may 
enjoy fome of the fruits of your vineyard, 
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which if anfwerable to your expetation| 
will put you upon providing props foi 
your vines, of about four feet long; 
which muft be placed on the north-fide 
of the plant. In May, rub off fuch buds 
as you fufpec&t will produce fuperfluous 
branches. Whren the grapes are abou 
the bignefs of birding-fhot, break off the 
branches with your hand at the fecond 
joint above the fruit, and tie the reft tq 
the prop: here it is moft advifeable tq 
break, and not cut your vine ; becauf 
wounds made with a fharp inftrumeng 
are not apt to heal, but caufe the plants 
to bleed. See the articles PRUNING 
Lorrinc, &e, 

The fourth year you would be likely te 
have three or four fhoots to every plant 3 
and therefore in December, cut off alll 
the branches except one of the ftrongeft 
and moft thriving, which leave for a 
ftandard about four feet high, paring 
away the reft very clofe to the body o 
the mother-plant, which tie to your prop,| 
till it be big enough to make a ftandard of} 
itfelf. Neither muft you fuffer any fhoot 
to break out but fuch as fprout at the top, 
four feet from the ground, all which 
fprouts the French ufually prune off every 
year, and abfolutely truft to the new 
fprouts that are only bearing fhoots. 
In Avguft, when the fruit begins ta 
yipen, break off fuch fhoots as you find 
too thick ; and if you perceive any plané 
bleed, rub fome afhes on it; or, if that 
will not do, fear it with a hot iron. 
When upon ftirring your vineyard it ap« 
pears to be peor, prune the vines as be-~ 
fore dire&led, and fpread good dung, 
mixed with lime, over the whole ground 
Jetting it lie all the winter to wath into 
the earth, mixing about ten bufhels o 
lime with a load of dung, and if fome, 
afhes and foot be likewife thrown on, it 
will do well. Turn io this manure, 
about February, with a flight digging, 
but not too deep, which fhould be done 
in a dry feafon, and not in wet weather, 
left it make the ground bind too much’ 
and occafion the growth of rank weeds. 
But to forward the ripening of grapes, 
and render them fruitful, the blood of 
beafts mixed with lime or foot, is very. 
proper; layingit to the roots of the vines” 
in December and July ; and if the feafon 
be very dry, the watering them in Au- 
gut isa great advantage. See the ar- 
ticle DUNGING., 

As to the foil of a vineyard, it is agreed 
thas 


VIN 
hat nothing can be too dry for it; and 
as to the forts of vines, none but the for- 
ward ones ought to be planted in Eng- 
and, 

NOUS, winofus, fomething that relates 
to wine, or that has the tafte and {mell 
fthereof. See the articte WINE. 

|} All vegetables, by a due treatment, 
afford a vinous liquor, as corn, pulle, 
nuts, apples, grapes, &e. A fecond 
fermentation, duly managed, turns avy 
vinous liquor into an acetous one. The 
proper charaéter and effeét of fermenta- 
tion are to produce either a vinous or 
an acetous quality in the body fermented, 
See the article FERMENTATION, _. 
INTAGE, a crop of wine, or what is 
got from the vines each feafon. See 
VINE, VINEYARD, and VINE, 

The word is alfo ufed for the time or fea- 
fon of gathering or prefling the grapes. 
See GraPes and Wine-PreEss, 
NTIMIGLIA, a port-town of Italy, 
in the territory of Genoa, fituated on 
the Mediterranean, feventeen miles eaft 
of Nice, and one hundred fouth-weft of 
Genoaccity. 

INUM, a liquo: or drink commonly 
called wine. See the article WINE. 
INUM, in medicine, vinum medicatum, 
is particularly applied to feveral medi- 
cated wines, that is, medicinal prepara- 
tions, whereof wine is the bafis. ‘The 
original intention of medicated wines, 
was for exhilarating medicines, which 
were to be continued fora length of time 
‘in the moft familiar and agreeable form : 
by this means a courfe of remedies was 
complied with, notwithftanding the re- 
pugnance and averfion which the fick 
often manifeft to thofe direétly furnifhed 
from the fhops; and hence the inferior 
fort of people had their medicated ales. 
Neverthelefs, as vinous liquors are ex- 
cellent for extraéting the virtues of fe- 
veral fimples, and are not fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed as offi- 
cinal menftrua alfo ; and fubftances of the 
preateft efficacy are trufted in this form. 
The moft noted of thefe medicated wines 
to be met with in difpenfatories, are 
the vinum aleoticum, or alkaline, aleotic 
wine: vinum amarum, or bitter wine: 
vinum antimoniale, or antimonia! wine: 
vinum aromaticum, or aromatic wine: 
vinum chalyheatum, fteel wine: vinum 
croceum, faflon wine: vy num emeti- 
cum, emetic wine: vinum guaiacum, 
guaiscum wine: vinum ipecacoanhe, 
wine of ipecacoanha ; vinum millepeda- 
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tum, wine of millepedes: vinum perw- 
vianum, wine of peruvian bark: v.num 


f{corbuticum, fcorbutic wine; and vinum 
viperinum, viper wine, 


VIOL, viola, a mufical inflrument of the 


fame form with the violin, and ftruck 
like that with a bow. See Viouin, 
‘There are viols of divers kinds. The firft 
and principal, amongus, is the bafs-viol, 
called by the Italians viola digamba, or 
leg-viol, becaufe held between the legs, 
It is the largeft of all, and is mounted 
with: fix ftrings ; its neck is divided im 
half notes by feven frets fixed thereon : 
its found is very deep, foft and agreeable, 
The tablature, or mufic for the bafs.-viol, 
is laid down on fix lines or rules, What 
the Italians call alto viola is the countere 
tenor of this; and their tenore viola, 
the tenor, They fometimes call it 
fimply the viol: fome authors will have 
it thelyra, others the cithara, others the 
chelys, and others the teftudo of the an- 
tients. See Lyra, CiTHARA, &c. 

2. The love-viol, viola d’ amore, which 
is a kind of triple-viol or violin, having 
fix brafs or fteel ftrings, like thofe of the 
harpfichord, ordinarily played with a 
bow. This yields a kind of filver found, 
which is very agreeable. 3. A large 
viol with forty-four ftrings, called by 
the Italians viola di bardone, but little 
known among us. 4. Viola baftarda, 
or baftard viol of the Italians ; not ufed 
among us. Broffard takes it to be a kind 
of bafs.viol mounted with fix or feven 
firings, and tuned’ as the common one. 
5. What the Italians call viola di brac- 
cio, arm-viol, or fimply braccio, arm, 
is an infttument anfwering to our coun- 
ter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin. 6. 
Their viola prima, or firft viol, is really 
our counter-tenor violin ; at leaft, they 
commonly ufe the cliff C fol ut on the firft 
line to denote the piece intended for this 
inftrument. 7. Viola fecunda is much 
the fame with our tenor-viclin, having the 
cliff of C fol ut on the fecond line. 8. 
Viola terza is nearly our fifth violin, the 
cliff C fol ut on the third line. 9, Viola 
quarta, or fourth viol, is not known in 
England or France, though we fre-: 
quently find it mentioned in the italian 
compofitions ; the cliff on the fourth line, 
Lafily their violetta, or little viol, is in 
reality our triple viol, though Rrangers 
frequently confound the term with what 
has been {aid of the viola prima, fecunda, 
terza, &c. 


Viol is alfo a term ufed among mariners 
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when an hawfer, or ftrand rope, is 
bouhd faft with nippers to the cable, and 
brought to the jeer-capftan for the better 

' weighing of the anchor when the main- 
capitan proves infufficient. 

VIOLA, the VIOLET, in botany, a genus 
of the fyngenefia-polygamia- monogamia 
elafs of plants, the corolla whereof is 
compofed of five ringent irregular petals, 
and is corniculated behind: the fruit is 
a roundifh, trigonal, obtufe capfule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells: the feeds are numerous, 
soundifh, and appendiculated. 

The officinal flowers of the viclet have a 
very pleafant fmell, and impart a deep 
purplith blue colour, denominated from 
them violet. They impart their colour 
and flavour to aqueous liquors. A fyrup 
made fiom this infufion has long main- 
tained a place in the fhops, and proves an 
agreeable and ufeful laxative to children, 

VIOLATION, the aét of violating ; that 
is, forcing a woman, or committing a 
rape upon her. See the article Raps. 
‘This term is alfo ufed in a moral fenfe 
for a breach or infringement of a law, 
ordinance, or the like; and it is alfo ufed 
for profanation. See TRANSGRESSION. 

VIOLENT, in the fchools, a thing done 

by force. In which fenfe it ftands op- 
pofed to fpontaneous. See the article 
SPONTANEOUS. 
A thing is faid to be violent when ef- 
fe&ed by fome external principle, the 
body that undergoes it contributing no- 
thing thereto, but ftruggling againit it. 
‘The fchoolmen allow, that man, as be- 
ing endued with reafon, is capable of 
fuffering fuch violence, but brute and in- 
animate bodies are not. . 

VIOLET, viola, in botany. See Viona. 

VIOLIN, or FipDLE, a movfical initru- 
ment mounted with four ftrings, or guts, 
and ftruck, or played, with a bow. 
The violin, like moft other inftruments, 
confifts of three parts, the neck, the ta- 
ble, and the found-board, At the fides 
are two apertures, and fometimes a third 
is added towards the top, fhaped like an 
heart. Its bridge, which is below the 
apertures, bears up the ftrings which are 
f.ttened to the two extremes of the in- 
ftrument, at one end of them toa (crew, 
which Rretches or loofens them at plea- 
dure, 

The ftyle and found of the viol is the 

gayelt, molt lively, and fprightly of all 

other inftrum-nts; and hence it is, of 
aik others, the fitteft for’ dancing : yet 


there are ways of touching it which ret 
der it grave, foft and Janguifhing, an 
fit for church or chamber mufic, It g 
nerally makes the treble or higheft pa 
in concerts. It is tuned by fifths: | 
play is compofed of bafs, counter-teno 
tenor, and treble: to which may | 
added a fifth part: each part has fo 
fifths, which rife to a greater feventeen 
See thearticle FirtTy, @c.° 
In compofitions of mufic the violin is di 
noted by V; two VV denote two vi 
lins. The word violin, alone, fands fi 
treble violin. When the Italians prel 
‘alto, tenore, or baffo, it then expreffes tl 
counter-tenor, tenor, or bafs violin. | 
compofitions, where there are two, thre 
or more different violins, they make 
of primo, fecundo, terzo, or of the ch 
racters* 19.19): IE) or "aes ay 
&c, to denote the difference. 
The violin has only four ftrings, ea 
of a different thicknefs; the {mal 
whereof makes the ¢/ mi of the high 
oftave of the organ; the fecond, a f 
below the firft, makes the @ mi la; 
third, a fifth below the fecond, is 4 
re; laftly, the fourth, a fifth below 1 
third, is ge re fol. Moft nations or 
narily ufe the cliff ge re fol on the feca 
line, to denote the mutic for the vio 
only. In France they ufe the famee 
as the firft'‘line at bottom. ‘The firft 
thefe methods is beft where the fong gi 
very low; the fecond, where it goes vi 
high. 
VIOLONCELLO of the Italians is pi 
perly our fifth violin; which is a li 
bafs-violin, half the fize of the comm 
bafs-violin, and its ftrings juft half 
thick and half as Jong, which ren 
the found juft an oStave higher than’ 
fame, See the article VIOLIN, 
VIOLONE, in mufic, a double bafs, | 
moft twice as big as the common bi 
violin, and the firings bigger and lor 
in proportion, and confequently its fo 
an oftave lower than that ef our 
violin, which bas a noble effe&t in g 
concerts. See ConCcEeRT and VIOLET 
VIPER, in zoology, a fpecies of colu 
with the fcuta of the abdomen an huni 
and forty-five, and the {quamme of 
tail, thirty-fix. See COLUBER. 
This is the moft poifonous and mifch 
ous in its bite of all the evropean: 
pents. It grows to near three fee 
length, and to a confiderable thickne 
proportion. “The principal ground-cd 


of the body is a dutky grey: allalong 
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back there runsa broad brown line, which 
is dentated on each fide; and on each fide 
of this there is a kind of continued bluith 
line, formed of a feries of fpots of that 
colour, one of which is fituated in the 
{pace formed by every denticulation in 
the back line: the belly is of a bluifh 
black, very bright and gloffy, refembling 
the colour of high polifhed, fanguined 
fteel; and when clofely examined, there 
is found a fmall dot of a deep black at 
the apex of every fcale. The head is 
large and flattifh: the throat is of a pale 
colcur; and the mouth is large: the 
edge of the upper lip is whitifh ; the iris 
of the eye is of a flame colour; the pupil 
black ; and there is a blue {pace, forming 
an acute angle, which feparates the head 
from the longitudinal line on the back. 
The poifon ey ferpent is confined to 
its mouth: at the bafis of the phangs, or 
Jong teeth, which it wounds with, js 
lodged a little bag containing the poifon- 
ous liquid, a very minute portion of 
which mixed immediately with the blood, 
proves fatal. Our viper-catchers are 
faid to prevent the mifchiefs otherwife 
following from the bite, by rubbing oil 
olive warm en the part. The flefh of 
the viper is perfedily innocent, and 


ftrongly recommended as a medicine of ~ 


extraordinary fervice in {crophulous, le- 
prous, and other chronical diforders ; 
its virtues however in thefe cafes, are 
probably too much exaggerated. The 
viper is undoubtedly a high nutritious 
food, and thence, in fome kinds of 
weaknefles and emaciated habits, is not 
undefervedly looked on as a good refto- 
rative. To anfwer any valuable pur- 
pofes, frefh vigorous vipers, not {uch as 
have been long kept alive after they are 
caught, fhould be liberally ufed as food, 
The wines and tinétures of them can 
fcarce be fuppofed to receive any confi- 
derable virtue from the animal. The 
dry flefh brought us from abroad is en- 
tirely infignificant. 

VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary fla- 
ture and courage; and who, with the 
female fex, has the mien and air of a 
man, and performs the adlions and exer- 
cifes of men, 

VIRGA, a yard, See the article Yarb, 

VIRGA is particularly vfed in law for a 
verge, or rod, fuch as fheriffs and bailifs 
carry as a badge of their office. See the 
article VERGE, : 

VIRGA AUREA, in botany, the fame with 
folidago. . See the article SOLIDAGO, 
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ViRGA SANGUINEA, in botany, the fame 
with the cornus. See Cornus. 

VIRGZ, in phyfiology, a meteor called 
alfo columelize and funes tentorii ; being 
an affemblage of (everal ftreams of light, 
reprefenting a bundle of rods or ropes. 
It is {uppofed owing to the ftreaming of 
the fun’s beams through certain rimulz, — 
or chinks, at leaft through the more lax 
and open parts of a watery cloud, hap- 
pening chiefly in the morning and even- 
ing. There is alfo another kind, con- 
fifting not of ftreams of mere white light, 
but, as it were, painted of various colours | 
like thofe of the rainbow. 

VIRGIN, virgo, a female who has had 
no carnal commerce with man; or more 
properly, who has ftill the flos virginis, 
or maidenhead. In the antient chriftian 
church, there were a kind of religious 
order confifting of women who made 
open and public profeffion of virginity ; 
and this before the monattic life or name 
was ever known in the world, This ap- 

’ pears from the writings of Cyprian and 
Tertullian, who {peaks of virgins dedi- 
cating themfelyes to Chrift before there 
were any monafteries to receive them, 
Thefe, for diftin&tion’s fake, were fome- 
times called ecclefiattical virgins and ca- 
nonicx, becaufe they were enrolled in 
the canon or matricula of the church. 
They differed from the monaftic virgins 
chiefly in this, that they lived privately 
in their fathers‘houfes, and in cafes of 
neceflity were maintained by the church ; 
whereas the others lived in community 
and upon their own labour. Whether 
they made any folemn vow is not agreed 
on: and as to their confecration, it was 
ufually performed publicly in the church 
by the bifhop, or fome prefbyter deputed 
by him. See Monk, Nun, &c. 

ViRGIN is alfo applied, by way of emi- 
nence, to Mary the mother of our Savi- 
our, as conce ving and bringing him 
forth without any breach of her chaftity, 
Many of the antient fathers, with the 
modern churches, hold, that the virgin 
not only conceived but brought forth, or 
was delivered, without breach of her vir- 
ginity; and itis even alledged, that the 
remained a virgin to the end of her life: 
though, as this is not recorded in boly — 
writ, mapy have denied it, and held 
that the had afterwards todo with Jofeph, 
and bore other children. 

Purification, &c. of the holy Viroin. 
the article PURIFICATION. 

ViRGIN is alfo applied figuratively to feve- 
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ral things that retain their abfolute pu- 
rity, and have never been made ufe of. 
Thus virgin -wax is that which has never 
been wrought, but remains as it came 
out of the hive, Virgin-oil is that which 
oozes fpontaneoufly out of the olive, &c. 
without prefing, Virgin-gold, is that 
metal fuch as it is found pure in the mine, 
without any mixture of allay ; in which 
ftate it is fometimes fo foft that it will 
take the impreffion of a feal. Virgin. 
copper is a native copper found in the 
mine, and which has never been meited 
down. Virgin-quickfilver is that found 
perfeQlly formed and fluid in the veins of 
mines ; or at leaft fuch as is got from the 
mineral earth by mere lotion, without 
fire. Virgin-parchment is that made of 
the {kin of an abortive lamb, Gc, See 
the articles Wax, OIL, @c. 

VERGIN’s THREAD, a fort of meteor that 
flies in the air like {mail untwifted filk ; 
which falling upon the ground, or upon 
plants, changes itfelf into a fubftance 
like a fpider’seweb. Ina thefe northern 
climates it is moft frequent in fummer, 
the days being then temperately warm, 
the earth not exceeding dry, nor yet 
overcharged with moifture. This has 
formerly pafled for a fort of dew of an 
earthy flimy nature; but nataralifts are 
now agreed that the virgin’s threads are 
no other than fo many fpider’s-webs. Sce 
the article SPIDER’s-WEB. 

VIRGIN’s-BOWER, in botany, the. fame 
with clematis. See CLEMATIS. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, very {mall iflands of 
the Caribees, firuated in the Atlantic or 
American-ocean, a little to the ealkward 
of Porto-Rico, 

VIRGINALE cLausTRuM, in anatomy, 
the fame with hymen, See HYMEN, 
ViRGINIA, ove of the Britith American 
colonies, fituated between feventy-four 
and eighty degrees welt long, and be- 
tween toirty-fix and thirty-nine degrees 
ef north lat. bounded by the river Pa- 
towmack, which feparates it from Mary- 
Jand, on the north; by the Atlantic- 
Ocean, onthe ealt; by Carolina on the 
fouth; -and may be extended as far 

weflward as we think fit. 

VIRGINITY, virgiaitas, the teft or cri- 
terion of a virgin, orthat which intitles 
her tothe denomination, The phyficians, 
both antient and modern, are exceedingly 
div'ded upon the fubj<&t of virginity, 
fome holding that there are no certain 
marks or teflimonies thereof, and cthers, 
that there are. Mofes ellablithed a teit 


that was to be conclufive among the 
Jews. The nuptial fheets, it feems, were 
to be viewed by the relations om both fides, 
and the maid’s parents were to prelerve | 
them asa token of her virginity, to be 
produced in cafe her hufband thould ever 
reproach her on that fcore. Incafe the 
token of virginity was not found thereon, 
fhe was to be ftoned to death at her fa- 
ther’s door. This teft of virginity has 
occafioned abundance of {peculation about 
the parts concerned; but the niceft en- 
guiries cannot fettle any thing certain 
about them, Dr. Drake fays exprefly, 
that whatever might be expected among | 
the Jews, there is not the fame reafon to 
expect thofe tokens of virginity in thefe 
countries; for, befides that the Hebrews 
married extremely young, as is the cuf- 
tom in all the eaftern countries, there are | 
feveral circumftances which may here | 
fruflrate fuch expe&tations, even in vire | 
gins not vitiated, either by any male con. | 
tat, or any wantonnefs of their own. 
In effe&t, in thefe northern countries, the 
inclemeacy of the air expofes the fex to 
fuch checks of perfpiration, as gives a 
great turn to the courfe of the humours, | 
and drives fo much humidity through 
the parts, as may extraordinarily fupple 
and relax thofe membranes from which 
the refiftance is expected, and from 
which, in hotter countries, it might 
more reafonably be depended on. 

What meft commonly paffes among us 
for a teft of virginity, is the hymen ; and 
yet the mofl curious among the anato- 
mifts are greatly divided, not only about 
the figare, fubftance, place, and perfora- 
tions of this membrane, but even about 
the exiftence thereof; fome pofitively af- 
firming, and others as flatly denying it, 
See the article HYMEN. 

VIRGO, in aftronomy, one of the figns 
or conftellations of the zodiac, and the 
fixth according to order, See ZODIAC. 
It is marked thus my, and in Ptolemy’s 
catalogue confifts of 32 ftars, in. Tycho’s 
of 39, and in the Britannic of 89. 

VIRGULA pDivina, or BacuLus Dr. 
VINATORIUS, &c. a forked branch, in 
the form of a Y, cut off an hazel-ftick, 
by means whereof people have pretended © 
to difcover mines, fprings, &c. under 
ground. The method of ufing it is 
thus: the perfon who bears it, walking 
very flowly over the places where he fut- 
pecls mines or fprings may be, the efflu- 
via exhaling from the metals, or vapour — 
from the water, impregnating the wood, - 

makes 


mom TR 
makes it dip or incline, which is the fign 
of a difcovery, Some difpute the matter 
of fact, and deny it to be poffible. Others, 
convinced by the great number of expert- 
ments alledged in its behalf, look out for 
the natural caufes thereof: the corpufcles, 
fay thofe authors, rifing from the {prings 
or minerals, entering the rod, determine 
it to bow down, in order to render it pa- 
rallel to the vertical lines which the efflu- 
via defcribe in their rife. 

VIRGULTUM, in our antient law-books, 
is ufed for a holt or plantation of twigs 
or ofiers. 

VIRIDARIO ELIGENDO, a writ that lies 
for the choice of a verderor. See the 
article VERDEROR. 

VIRILE, fomething that belongs or is pe- 
culiar to a man, or the male fex: thus 
the virile member is ufed for the penis ; 
virile age, the ftrength and vigour of a 
man’s age, vix. from thirty to forty-five 
years, being the age wherein we are 
equally removed from the extremes of 
youth and of old age, 

VIRILIA, a man’s genitals, or privy 
members, including the penis and teltes, 
See the articles PENIs and TEsTEs. 

VIRTSUNGIANUS pucrus, in anato- 
my, a canal ufually called duétus pan- 
creaticus. See the article PANCREAS. 

VIRTUAL, or PorenriaL, fomething 
that has a power or virtue of aéting or 
doing, ‘The term is chiefly underitood 
of fomething that a&ts by a fecret invifible 
caufe, in oppofition to actual and fen- 
fible. 

VIRTUAL FOCUS, in optics. See Focus, 

VIRTUALITY, in the {chools, denotes 
fome mode or anzlogy in an object, 
which, in reality, is the fame with fome 
other mode, but, out of regard to con- 
tradi€tory predicates, is confidered as if 
diftin&t therefrom. 

VIRTUALLY, in the f{chools, is ap- 
plied to a mode of exiftence. A thing is 
faid to be virtually any where, when it 
is deemed to be there by fome virtue, in- 
fluence, or other effect, produced by it: 
thus the fun is virtually on earth, 7. e. 
by his light, heat, @e. A thing is alfo 
faid to be virtually prefent, when the 
virtues or properties belonging to it, and 
iffuing from it, remain: in which fenfe 
the forms of the elements are held to be 
virtually in mixed bodies. A thing is 
faid to be a caufe virtually, or a virtual 

. taufe, and that two ways; the firft, when 
there is no real diftin&tion between it, and 
the effect attributed to it, and yet it is 
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conceived by us as if it were really the 

~ caufe thereof: thus immutability in God 
is the caufe of eternity. Secondly, when 
an effe&t is not of the fame kind with 
the caufe, and yet the caufe has the power 
or virtue of producing the effect ; thus the 
fun is not formally but virtually hot ; and _ 
the fire is not contained forinaily but 
virtually in heat. 

VIRTUE, virtus, a tetm uled in various 
fignifications. In the general it denotes 
power, or perfection of any thing, whee 
ther natural or fupernatural, animate or 
inanimate, effential or acceflary. But 
in its more proper or reftrained fenfe, 
virtue fignifies an habit, which improves 
and perfeéts the poffeffor and his actions, 
See the article Hansit, &e, 

In this fenfe virtue is a principle of a&ing 
or doing well and readily, and that ei- 
ther infufed from above, fuch as are the 
theological virtues ; or acquired by our 
own application, as the intelleval or 
moral virtues. 
For as there are two things in man, from 
which all his aétions proceed, viz. the 
underftanding and the will; fo the virtue 
by which he is perfected, or whereby he 
is difpofed to do all things rightly, and 
to live happily, muft be twofold: the one 
of the underftanding, and the other of 
the will, That which improves the un- 
derftanding is called intelle&tua', or diae 
noetic; and that, the will, moral and 
ethic; for fince there are two things re- 
quired, in order to live aright, viz. to | 
know what fhould be done;. and, when 
known, readily to perform it; and fince 
m3n is apt to err various ways in each 
refpeét, unlefs regulated by difcipline, 
&c. he alone can deport himfelf rightly 
in his whole courfe of life, whofe under- 
ftanding and will have attained their ut- 
mott perfection. See UNDERSTANDING, 
WILL, Etruics, MorRatiry, &c. 
Intelle&tual virtue, then, according to 
Ariftotle, is an habit of the reafonable 
foul, whereby it conceives or {peaks the 
truth, either in affirming or denying, 
The virtues which comeunder this clafs 
are divided into fpeculative, which are 
thofe converfant about neceffary things, 
that can only be known or contemplated ; 
and praétical, which are converfant about 
contingent things, that may likewile be 
pra@tifed. Arriltotle has another divifion 
of intellelual virtues, fetched from the 
fubject, as fome cf them are feaied in the 
contemplative part, ux. tho!e converfant 
about necefflary things, as {cience, wif- 
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dom, intelligence ; and others in the 
practical part, fuch are thofe conyerfant 


about contingent things, as prudence,. 


art, @e, Sve the article Science, &c, 
Moral virtue is defined, by Ariftotle, to 
be an eleétive habit, placed in a medio- 
crity, determined by reafon, and as a 
prudent man would determine. Moral- 
lifts ufually difinguith four principal, or, 
as they are vulge:ly called, cardinal vir- 
tues, viz prudence, juftice, fortitude, 
andtemperance: thereafon of which di- 
vifion is founded in this, that for a man 
to live virtuoufly and honeftly, it is ne- 
ceffary he know what is fit to be done, 
which is the bufinefs of prudence: that 
he have a conftant and firm will to do 
what he judges beft; which will perfe& 
the man, either as it reftrains too violent 
perturbations, the office of temperance ; 
or as it {purs and urges on thofe that are 
too flow and languid, which is the bufinefs 
of fortitude; or, laftly, comparatively 
with regard to human fociety, which is 
the object of juftice. To thefe four vir- 
tues all the reft are referred, either as 
parts, or concomitants. See the articles 
PRUDENCE, JUSTICE, &c. 
VIRTUES, in the celeftial hierarchy, the 
third rank or choir of angels, being that 
in order between the dominations and 
powers: to thefe is attributed the power 
» of working miracles, and of ftrengthening 
and reinforcing the inferior angels in the 
’ exercife of their funétions. 
VIRTUOSO, an italian term, Jately in- 
troduced into englifh, fignifying a man 
of curiofity and learning, or one who 
Joves and promates the arts and {ciences : 
but among us the term feems to be ap- 
propriated to thofe who apply themfelves 
to fome curious and quaint, rather than 
immediately ufeful, art or ftudy, as an- 
tiquaries, colleftors of rarities of any 
kind, microfcopical obfervers, &c. 
VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing 
that yields a virus, that is, a contagious 
or malignant pus. For the virvlent go- 
norrhoea, fee the article GONORRHOEA, 
VIS, 2 latin word, fignifying force or 
power; adopted by phyfical writers to 
exprefs divers kinds of natural powers or 
faculties. For the vis inertiz, fee the 
article INERTIUp, &e. 

Vis impreffa is defined, by Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, to be the aclion exercifed on any 
body, to change its ftate, either in refilt- 
ing or moving uniformly in a right line. 
‘This force confilts altogether in the ac- 
tion, and has no place in the body, after 
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Wounds of the ViscERA. 


YISCOUNT. See VicounT. 


VIS 
the action is ceafed. See the articles 


Percussion, MoTion, ResisTANCE, 
PRESSION, CENTRIPETAL, &e. 


VISCAGO, in botany, the fame with filene, 


See the article SILENE. 


VISCERA, in anatomy, a term fignifying 


the fame with entrails, including the 
heart, liver, lungs, fpleen, inteftines, and 
other inward parts of the body. See the 
articles HEarT, LivEeR, &c, 

If any of the vif- 
cera fituated in the abdomen, as the li- 
ver, fpleen, or kidney, has received a 
wound from a fharp inftrument, at the 
firtt dreffing the wound mutt be filled as 
tenderly as poffible with lint well fatu- 
rated with highly rectified fpirit of wine, 
or (pirit of turpentine, fecuring the dref- 
fings with compreffes and a bandage; 
by this means the hemorrhage will be 
flopped, if no Jarge veffel is divided, 
When this part is gained, the wound 
mutt be treated in the common manner, 
and the patient kept very low ; bleeding 
him, if of a plethoric habit, and giving 
daily two or three dofes of Locatellus’s 
balfam; for balfams of this kind are of 
great fervice in healing internal wounds. 
This is the method to be taken with 
wounds of the vifcera, which may be 
difcovered by the eye or touch. «But in 
fuch of them as are hidden, and not to 
be thus difcovered, all that can be done 
is to inject vulnerary decoétions, and 
keep a paflage open for the evacuation of 
fordes, or grumous blocd, See. the ar- 
ticle Wounp, &c. 


VISCIDITY, or Viscosity, the quali-- 


ty of fomething that is vifcid or vilcous, 
that is, gintinovs and flicky, like bird- 
lime, which the Latins call by the name 
vifcus, Vilcid bodies are thofe which 
confilt of parts fo implicated within 
each other, that they refilt a long time a 
complete feparation; and rather give way 
to the violence done them, by ftretching 
or extending every way. The too great 
vilcidity of foods has. very ill effeéts ; 
thus meats or faring not fermented, gel- 
Jies, &c, ofanimals, tough cheefe, orcurds 
too much preffed, produce a weight or op- 
preffion in the ftomach, wind, yawnings, 
crudities, obftru€tions of the minuter vef- 
fels in the inteltines, @c. Hence ar inaéti- 
vitv of the inteftines themfelves, a {welling 
of the abdomen; and hence a vifcdity of 
the blood, from the re-unton of the vifcid 
particles; obfruétions of the glands; 
palene(s, coldnefs, tremors, &c, 
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VISCUM, MISLETOE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the dioecia-tetrandria clafs of 
plants, having no corolla; the fruit is a 
round fmooth berry, containing one cell, 
wherein is a fingle carnofe feed, obtufe, 
comprefied, and obverfely cordated. 
‘This plant was held in veneration by the 
fopérttition of former ages: it was hung 
about the neck, to prevent witchcraft ; 
and taken internally to expel poifons. 
Of late times it has been celebrated as a 
fpecific in epilepfies, palfies, @c. virtues 
which it were greatly to be wifhed that 
experience gave any countenance to. 

VISET, atown of the auftrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Limburg, fituated on 
the eaft fhore of the river Maes, feven 
miles north of Liege. 

VISIAPOUR, a city of the hither penin- 
fula of India, in the province of Decan, 
fituated one bundred and thirty miles 
north-eaft of Goa: eaft long. 75%, and 
north lat, 16° q5/. 

VISIBLE, fomething that is an obje& of 
fight or vifion, or fomething whereby 
the eye is affected, fo as to produce a 
fen{ation. See the articles VIsIoN, 
SicuT, Eve, &c, 

| VISIER, or Vizier, an officer or digni- 
tary in the ottoman empire, whereof 
there are two kinds; the firft, called by 
the Turks vifier-azem, that is, grand 
vifier, is the prime minifter of {tate of the 
whole empire. He commands the army 
in chief, and prefides in the divan or 
great council. Next to him are fix other 
fubordinate vifiers, called vifiers of the 
bench, who cfficiate as his counfellors, 
or affeffors in the divan, 

VISION, wifio, in optics, the a&t of feeing 

or perceiving external objects, by means 

of the organ of fight, the eye. See the 
article EY. 

Such is the fubfance and form of the hu- 

mours of the eye, when lodged in their 

proper receptacles, that rays of light, 
in paffing through them, are affected in 
like manner asin pafling through a con- 
vex lens; and therefore, to underftand 
perfectly the nature of vifion, we muft 
firft be acquainted with the doétrine of 
light and lenfes. See LiGuHT and LENS. 
Now as the feveral pencils of rays flow- 
ing from the diftinét points in the furface 
of an object placed before a Jens, are 
colleced into fo many points at a certain 
diftance, on the other fide of the lens, 
and form an image there, when received 
upon white paper; fo pencils of rays pro- 
ceeding from an object placed before the 
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eye, at a proper diftance from it, and 
being refraéted in paffing through the hu- 
mours of it, are colleéted into their re-~ 
fpeétive foci upon the retina, where they 
form a reprefentation of that object ; and 
by their impulfes upon the tender nerves 
of the retina, an idea of the object is ex- 
cited in the mind. See REFRACTION. 
Vifion is diftinguifhed into bright and 
ob{cure, diftin&t and confufed. It is faid 
to be bright, when a fufficient number of 
rays enter the pupil at the fame time ; 
and obf{cure, when too few: it is called 
diftin&, when each pencil of rays is col. 
lefted into a focus, exactly upon the re- 
tina; and confuled, when they meet be-~ 
fore they come at it, or when they would 
pals it before they meet, 

Now fince parallel rays only have their 
focus upon, or meet in, the retina, they 
alone can paint there a diftin&t image of 
an obje&t, or produce a diftin& vifion 
of it. If, therefore, the obje& be fo near, 
that the rays from any particular point 
come diverging to the pupil, they will ne- 
ceflarily require a greater focal diftance 
than the retina, or bottom of the eye 5 
whence the rays not being united upon 
the retina, that point cannot be there di- 
ftinétly reprefented, but will appear con- 
fufed: thus, AB, AB (plate CCXCV. 
fig, 1.) are two parallel rays falling up- 
on the pupil of the eye; and CB, CB, 
two other rays, which, though really 
diverging, yet, by reafon of the remote~ 
nefs of the point C, whence they proceed, 
will at the entrance of the eye be fo near- 
ly coincident with the parallel rays, as to 
have nearly the fame foca! point on the re= 
tina, fo that the point C will there be 
diftinly reprefented by c Butif any 
other point E, be viewed very near the 
eye, fo that the angles EBA, which 
they contain with the parallel rays, be 
very confiderable, they will, after refrac- 
tion, tend towards the point f, in the 
axis of the eye produced, and upon the 
retina will reprefent only a circular indi- 
ftinét area ; like that at ¢, whofe breadth is 
equal to ad, the diftance of the rays 
upon the retina. The fame point at D, 
will not be quite fo much dilated, as the 
rays DB, DB, have a lels degree of di- 
vergence. 

It is found by experience, that the near- 
eft limit of diftin& vifion is about fix 
inches from the eye; for if a book be held 
nearer to the eye than that, the letters and 
lines will immediately become confuled 


and indiltinét, Now this caufe of in- 


difting 


hy | 


diftin€ vifion may be in fome meafure re- 
medied, by leflening the pupils, which 
we naturally do in looking at near ob- 
jects, by contraSting the annular fibres 
of the uvea; and artificially, by looking 
through a fmall hole made with a pin 
in a card, @c, for then a fmall print 
may be read much nearer than other- 
wife: the reafon is plain, for the lefs the 
diameter of the aperture or pupil BB, the 
defs wili the rays diverge in coming from 
D or E, or the more nearly will they co- 
incide with perallel rays. 
Befides the contraétion of the pupil, na- 
ture has furmithed the eye with a faculty 
of adapring the conformation of the fe- 
veral parts to the re(pedtive pofitions of 
obj:cts, as they are nigh or more re- 
mote; for this purpofe, the cornea is of 
an elaftic yielding fubitance, and the cry- 
ftalline is inclofed with a little water in 
its capfula, that by the contraStion and 
relaxation of the ciliary ligament, the 
convexity of both the furfaces of the cap- 
fula my be « little altered, and perhaps 
the pofition of the cryftalline ; by which 
means the diftance from the retina may 
be fitted and adjutted to nigh objeéts, fo 
as to have their images very diftin&ly 
formed upon the retina, 
Nigh objeéts only have been mentioned 
(by which are meant fuch as are near the 
limit. of diftin€ vifion, as between fix 
and a hundred inches diftance) becaule 
objects more remote require {carce any 
change of the conformation of the eye; 
the focal diftance in them varying fo very 
little. Thus, fuppofe all the refraction 
of the eye were equivalent to that of a 
double and equaily convex Jens, whofe 
radius r= inch: if then the object 
were 10 inches diftant, or d—10, we 


fhould have the focal diftance fom 

—r 
=12mo.11111; and if another object 
be diftant 100 inches, then d=100, and 


ai The differ- 


fa fh ayo s0re1. 
ence between thefe two focal diftances is 
0.0101, Viz. the hundredth part of an 
inch, which the eye can eafily provide 
againft. If we go beyond this, fuppofe 
to an cbjeét 1000 inches diftant, we have 
dr 
000 
the thoufandth part of an inch Jefs than 
_ the former, and is therefore inconfider- 
able. 
Now rays proceeding from any point 


—o.1001r001, which is only 
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more than 6 inches diftant from the eye, 
will, when they enter the pupil, be very 
nearly coincident with parallel rays; and 
therefore, toa found eye, diftin& vifion 
cannot be effected at lefs than 6 or 8 
inches diftance, as may be found by any 
one who will make the experiment. Six 
inches, therefore, conttitutes the limit of 
diftin&t vifion, for near objeéts : we thall 
now confider the limit for remote objects ; 
for objects may appear indiftin& and con- 
fufed, by being removed too far from the 
eye, as well as when they are too near 
it. And in this cafe we find objeéts will 
appear diftinét fo long as their parts are 
feparate and diftinét in the image formed | 
on the retina; and thofe parts will be fe- 
parate fo long as the axis of the pencils | 
of rays, which paint them, are feparate 
at their incidence on the retina; that is, 
fo long as the angle they contain is not 
lefs than one tenth of a degree: for it is 
found, by experience, that objeéts and 
their parts become indiltin&t, when the| 
angle they fubtend at the pupil of the 
eye is lefs than that quantity, 
Thus, fuppofe OB (ibid. fig. 2.) to be| 
a circle one tenth of an inch in diameter, | 
it will appear diftinét with its central 
fpot, till you recede to the diftance of 6 
feet from it, and then it becomes conful- 
ed ; and if it be one fifth of an inch, i 
will begin to be confufed at 12 feet di 
ftance, and fo on: in which cafes th 
angle fubtended at the eye, viz. OA B 
is about one tenth of a degree, or 6 mi 
nutes. And thus all objeéts, as they ar 
bigger, appear diftingt at a greater di 
ftance; a (mall print will become confuf, 
ed ata lefs diftance than a larger; an 
in a.map of England, the names of place 
in {mali letters become firft indifting& 
where thofe in capitals are ‘very plai 
and legible; at a bigger diftance thef 
become confufed, while the feveral coun 
ties appear well defined to a much greate: 
diftance: thefe alfo at laft become fo in 
diftinét as not to be known one from an 
other, when at the fame time the whol 
ifland preferves its form very diftin®ly, t 
a very great diftance ; which may be ft 
far increafed, that it alfo, at laft, will ap 
pear but a confufed and unmeaning {po 
We have feen the caufes of indifting&t vi 
fion in the objeéls, and fhall now enqui 
what may produce the fame in the eyei 
felf. And firft it is to be obferved, th 
there is a proper degree of convexity 1 
the cornea RPL (zbid, fig. 3.) and er 
ftalline ST, for converging parallel.ra 


| 
| 
: 


Wied 
te a focus on the bottom of the eye, ina 
found ftate; hence every diltant objeét 
OB, will have its image IM, accurate- 
ly depiéted on the retina, and by that 
means produce diftinét vifion. 

- But if the cornea K PL (ibid. fig. 4.) or 
cryftalline ST, or both, fhould chance 
to bea little more convex than juft, it 
will caufe the pencil of rays oC 0, which 
comes to the pupil 00, from any point C 
in the objeét OB, to unite in a focus be- 
fore they arrive at the retina in the bot- 
tom of the eye; the image IM, of the 
objet OB, will be formed in the body 
of the vitreous humour, and will there- 
fore be very confufed and indiftinét on the 
retina atzm. A perfon having fuch an 
eye, is called myops, in allufion to the 
eye of a moufe, by reafon of its great 
convexity- To remedy this defeét of the 
eye, a concave lens EF, is applied be- 
fore it; for by this means the rays Ca, 
Ch, which fall diverging on the lens, 
will, after reflection through it, be made 
to proceed ftill more diverging, viz. in 
the dire&tions ar, br (inftead of ao, b0) 
as if they came from the point c, inftead 
of C. Hence it follows, that fince the 
rays are made to fall with greater diver- 
gence upon the eye, they will require a 
greater focal diftance to be united in the 
axis; and, confequently, the focus may 
be made to fall very nicely on the retina, 
by ufing a lens EF, of a proper degree 
of concavity ; fo that diftin&t vifion wiil 
be effeAled, in the fame manner as in an 
eye of a jut conformation. 

Since the point c, is nearer to the eye 
than the point C, the apparent place of 
objeéts feen through a concave lens is 
nearer than the true place; or the ob- 
je&t will appear at OB, inftead of OB; 
and alfo, fince converging rays Oa, Bd, 
proceed lefs converging after refraflion 
than before, the object appears under a 
lefs angle; and, therefore, the apparent 
magnitude of objects, feen by a concave 
lens, is lefs than the true; the objeét is 
alfo lefs luminous, or bright, feen thro’ 
fuch a lens, than without it; becaufe the 

‘ rays being rendered more divergent, a 
Jefs quantity enters the pupil of the eye, 
than otherwife would do: for the pi&ture 
is always more or Jefs bright, according 
as it is made by a greater or lefs quantity 
ofrays. Laftly, it appears from what 
has been faid, that when a concave lens 
EF, cannot be applied, we may fill ef- 

fe&t diftin&t vifion, by leffening the di- 

Hance between the object and the eye; 
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for it is plain, if O B be fituated at OB, 
the image at IM, wiil recede to zm, 
upon the retina, and be diftin&t, in the 
fame manner as when made fo by the 
lens EF. 
On the other hand, when the cornea or 
cryftalline is too flat, &c. (as often hape 
pens by age) an object OB (ib. fig. 5.) 
placed at the fame diftance from the eye 
PC, as before, will have the rays Co; 
Co, after refra&tion in the eye, proceed 
to a focus beyond the bottom of the eye, 
in which, if a hole were made (in an 
eye taken out of the head) the rays would 
actually go on, and form the image im; 
which image mutt, therefore, be very cone 
fufed and indiftin& on the retina. Tore- 
medy this defect, a convex lens GH, is 
applied, which caufes the diverging rays 
Ca, Ch, to fall lefs diverging upon the 
eye, or as if they came from a point more 
remate, asc; by which means the focal 
diftance is fhortened, and the image duly 
formed on the retina at IM, by which 
diftin& vifion is produced. 
Hence the apparent place of the object 
at ¢, is more diftant than the true place is 
at C; and its apparent magnitude O B is 
greater than the true, becaufe the con- 
verging rays Oa, BB, are by this lens 
after refraétion made to unite fooner than 
before, and fo to contain an angle OPB 
greater than the true OP B, The obje& 
appears through a convex lens brighter 
than without, becaufe by this means a 
greater quantity of rays enter the pupil ; 
for the rays ao, bo, are by the lens made 
to enter in the direstions ar, 57, which — 
are nearer together, and leave room for 
more to enter the pupil all around be~ 
tween o and r. 
As the image of the obje& painted on 
the retina is greater or lefs, fo will the 
apparent magnitude of the object be like- 
wife ; or, in other words, the angle 
IPM (ibid, fig. 6.) fubtended by the 
image is always equal to the angleOPB 
fubtended by the objc&t at the eye, and 
therefore the image IM _ will be always 
proportional to the object OB. Hence 
it follows, that the angle OPB under 
which an obje&t appears, isthe meafure of 
its apparent magnitude. 
Therefore objects of different magnj- 
tudes, as OB, AC, DE, which fie 
tend the fame angle at the eye, have the 
fame apparent magnitude, or form an 
equal image in the bottom of the eye. 
Hence it is that objets at a great diftance 
have their magnitude diminifhed pro- 
portion- 


VES 
portionally : thus the obje& DE remov- 
ed to DE appears under a lefls angle 


DPE, and makes a lefs image on the 


retina, as is fhewn by the dotted lines. 
‘The angles of apparent magnitude OAB, 
OCB, (ibid. fig. 7.) when very {mall, 
are as their fines, and therefore as the 
fides OC and OA, or BC and BA; 
that is, the apparent magnitude of the 
objeé&t OB, at the diftances BC and BA, 
is inverfely as thofe diftances; or its 
magnitude at C is to that at Aas AB 
to CB. 
‘The more dire&tly any object is fituated 
before the eye, the more diftin&ly it will 
appear; becaufe thofe rays only which 
fall upon the eye near its axis can be 
convened to a point in the bottom of the 
eye on the retina, and therefore that 
“sah of the image only which is formed 
y the dire&t pencil of rays can be clear 
and diftinét; and we are faid to fee an 
objeé& by fuch a pencil of tays, but only 
to look at.it by the others which are ob- 
lique. ‘“«ypofe A, B, C, (iid. fig. 8.) 
reprefent three pieces of paper fluck up 
againft:the wainfcot of a room at the 
height of the eye; if then a perfon 
places himfelf fo before them, and fhut- 
ting his right eye views them with hrs 
left, it is very remarkable that the paper 
B, whole pencil of rays fails upon the 
infertion D of the optic nerve DE, will 
immediately vanifh or dilappear, while 
the. two extreme papers C and A are 
vifible; and by altering the pofition of 
the eye, and its diftance, any of the pa- 
pers may be made to vanifh, by caufing 
the pencil of rays to fall on the point D. 
Why the rays of light thould not ex- 
cite the fenfation of vifion in the point D, 
where the fibres of the nerves begin to 
feparate and expand every way to form 
the retina, is not eafy to fay. Butit is 
worth notice, that the nerve DE is for 
that reafon placed on one fide of the eye, 
where only the oblique rays come, the 
lofs of which 1s not confiderable, and 
no way affects or hinders tbe perfeftion 
of fight: whereas had it entered in the 
middle of the bottom of the eye, it had 
rendered ufelefs all the direct rays, by 
which the moft perfect and diflin& vifion 
is effefted ; and we could have had only 
a confufed and imperfect conception of 
objedis, by oblique collateral rays, 
The laws of vifion, brought under ma- 
thematical demoniiration, make the fub- 
ject of optics, taken in he greatef lati- 
tude of the word; which is commonly 
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ufed, in a more reftrained fenfe, for th 
doctrine of dire& or fimple vifion, per 
formed by rays pafling direétly, or in 
ftraight line, from the object to the eye. 
The dogtrine of refle&ted vifion, or tha 
performed by means of rays reflecte 
from mirrours, makes the fubjett of ca- 
toptrics; and refraéted vifion, or that! 
performed by rays refracted through glafs 
lenfes, or other mediums, conftitutes that 
branch of optics, called dioptrics, See 
the articles OpTics, Dioprrics, Ca- 
TOPTRICS, Lens, Mirrour, Re- 
FLECTION, and REFRACTION. 

VISION, among divines, an appearance 
which God occafionally fent his prophets 
and faints, either by way of dream, or 
reality: fuch were the vifions of Ezekiel, 
Amos, St. Paul, Ge, 

Beatific Viston, denotes the aé&t whereby 
the angels and bleffed {pirits fee God in 
Paradile, - 

VISITATION, in law, an act of jurif- 
diction, whereby a fuperior, or proper 
officer, vilits fome corporation, college, | 
church, or other public or private houfe, 
to fee that the laws and regulations 
thereof be duely obferved. 

Among us, vifitation is that office per- 
formed by the bifhop in every diocefe 
once in three years, or by the archdeacon 
every year, by vifiting the churches and 
their rectors throughout the whole dio- 
cefe, @c. The bifhop’s commiflary alfo 
holds a court of vifitation, to which he 
may citeall church-wardens and fidefmen 
and to whom he exhibits his articles, an 
makes inquiry by them. . 

VISMATHUM, BismuTH, in natural 
hiftory. See the article BismuTH. 

VISNE, wijnetum, in law-books, fignifies 
a neighbouring place, or place near at 
hand. 

VISTULA, or WeEIsEL, a large river of 
Poland, which, taking its rife in the 
mountains fouth of Silefia, vifits Cracow, 
Warlaw, &c. and continuing its courfe 
north, falls into the Baltic Sea below 
Dantzick, 4 

VISUAL, in general, fomething belonging 
to vifion. See the article VIsiON. . 
Thus, rays of light, coming from an 
object to the eye, are called wifual rays 5 
and the vifual point in perfpective 1s a 
point in the horizontal line, wherein all 
the vifual rays unite. See the articles 
Ray and PERSPECTIVE. 

VITAL, in phyficlogy, an appellation 
given to whatever minifters principally 
to the conftituting or Pee oe 

ike 


vie 


fife in the bodies of animals: thus, the 


~ heart, lungs, and brain are called vital 


parts; and thofe operations of thefe 
parts, whereby the life of animals is 
maintained, are called. vital functions, 
See the article FUNCTION. 


VITERBO, a city of Italy, twenty-five 


¥ 


v 


vy 


miles north of Rome. - 


| VITEX, the cHAsTE-TREE, in botany, a 


genus of the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs 
of plants, with a monopetalous, ringent, 
and bilabiated flower, each lip of whiclr 
is trifid : the fruit is a quadrilocular, glo- 
bofe berry ; containing four feeds. See 
the article Anus CasTus. 
ITIS, the ving, in botany, &c. See the 


. article VINE, 

VITIS IDA, in botany, a fpecies of yac- 
. cintum, 
VITREOUS humour of the eye, is fo called 


See the article VACCINIUM, 


from its refemblance to glafs in fufion, 
being very like a fine clear jelly in ap- 
pearance : it probably, fays Heilter, con- 
fifts of extremely fine veficles, contain- 
ing a limpid and perfe&tly pellucid bu- 
mour, It fills the pofterior part of the 
eye, and is every where contiguous to 
the hinder part of the retina, which it 
ferves alfo to expand. See EYE. 

ITRIFICATION, in chemiftry, is the 
converting a body into glafs, by means 
of fire. Seethearticle Grass. 
Of all bodies, fern-athes, fand, pebbles, 
&ec. vitrify the moft readily} and ac- 
cordingly, it is of thefe that glafs is prin- 
cipally made, 

ITRIOE, in natural hiftory, a compound 
body formed of the particles of metals 
diffulved by the acid of fulphur, and that 
either by the operations of nature, with- 
in the earth, or in the chemitts elabora- 
tory by proper admixtures and aflittances, 
and afterwards, by the help of water, 
brought into the form of a falt. 

The vitriols, therefore, very much ap- 
proach the nature of metals, and, in fome 
inftances, are found to have taken up 
other fubftances, particularly, fome of 
the femi-metals among them, as, the 
white-vitriol, which contains zink. See 
the article Zink, 

The other metals we find diffolved in 
this manner in the bowels of the earth, 
and there formed into vitrigls, are iron 
and copper. ‘Thefe, therefore; are the 
great bafis of thole falts; and according 
as they belong to one or the other of 
them, are to be divided into the cupreous 
and the ferrugineous vitriols. 

The naturalitt, who colle&s for bis 
Vou, LY. 
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amu‘ement, will meet with vitriols cone 


taining thefe two metals, in various proe 
portions, in the fame mafs. The blue- 


green vitriol of Hungary and Tranfyl- . 


vania, and many other of the foflils of - 
this clafs are of that kind. 

We fhall here only conlider thofe vitriols 
ht for the ule of medicine, and, therefore, 
treat of the diftinét and determinate vi- 
triols which contain only the particles 
of one of thefe metals. Of thefe there 
are but three kinds,“wz. 1. Green vi- 
triol. 2, White vitriol. 3. Blue vitriol. 
To thele, however, we are to fubjoin the 


vitriolic minerals, mify, fory, melantina, - 


&c, which are all of them, properly, the 
ores of vitriols. Sce Misy, Sony, @c. 
1. Green vitriol has iron wholly for its 
bafis, It is formed folely of that metal, 
diffolved by the acid of fulphur, and by 
means of water reduced to the form of 
falt. It is of two kinds, natural and fac= 
titious; the natural or mative kind is 
known by the name of gr vitriol; the 
common appellation of the other is cop- 
peras, See the article CopPreRAs. 

It is a tolerable pure and pellucid falt, of 
a compaét and regular texture, confi- 
derably heavy; but friable, and eafily 
fhattering to pieces on the fmalleft blow, 
It is ef a fine, pale, grafs-green colour. 
It will not melt, or wholly rd to water 
in a damp air, but it is very apt to be 
moift on the furface; it very readily dit 
folves in water, and after evaporation, 
freely fhoots again into regular cryttals, 
the true figdre cf which isa thick rhom- 
boid; but they are feldom perfe& or 
regular, 


Expofed to the fire, it becomes | 


thin like water, boiling and bubbling up, - 


and emitting a very thick fame. After 
this it grows thicker, and, finally, cal- 
cines toa grey powder; and from this, if 
the fire be continued and made more vio~ 
Jent, to a fine purple matter, called col« 
cothar of vitriol, See CoLcoTHar. 
In England, where the greateft quantity of 
this vitriol is made, it is formed from the - 
common greenifh pyrites, with the addition 
of oldiron. ‘The people who colle& thefe 
pyrites, are not at the pains of fearching it 
among the ftrata, but they pick it up om 
the fea coafts of Effex, and other places, 
under eliffs, conzpofed of ftrata of clay, 
out of which the fea wathes it, and 
leaves it on the fhore, This pyrites they 
expofe to the air in valt beaps, and, io 
confequence of that, it by degrees begins 
to {well end bur!t, and thoct out in falts, 
They pile up ibefe heaps in a kind of 
xg k pire 
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pits lined with clay, noWwsand th n turn- 


ing them when their ‘falt bepins to ap- 


pear in a downy efflorefcence on the fur- 
faces of the pieces they fall into, on 
breaking ; the time of making vitriol 
being near. Thefe efflorefcences diffolve 
by the rains and dews, and are, in fine, 
converted into an acrid liquor, which is 
conveyed from the bottom of the pits 
into leaden boilers, into which a quan- 
tity of old iron is alfo thrown; the fire 
is made under thefe, and the liquor is 
kept boiling for three days, or more, and 
is all the time fupplied with freth parcels 
of iron, fo long as it will aét upon 
them. The old iron, picked up by the 
poor people about our ftreets, is fold to 
the vitriol or copperas makers with this 
When the liquor is boiled to a 
proper confiftence, it is let out into large 
coolers, in which there are fticks placed 
acrofs, to which, as well as to the fides 
of the veffel, the vitriol adheres in large 
cryftals, of the form and texture above 
defcribed. ~ 

This falt, on a chemical analyfis, affords 
avery flrong acid fpirit ; or, as it is 
ufually, though very improperly, called, 
oil, which is a folvent for many of the 
metals, and effervefces very violently 
with an alkali, and even with fpirit of 
wine, or common water. Mixed with 
fal armoniac, it ferments violently, but 
the fermentation is attended with great 
coldnefs, inftead of the heat ufual on 
thefe occafions ; and what is very fingular 
is, that, while the fermenting mixture it- 
felf is thus cold, the vapour that arifes 
from it is, evidently hot to the hand. 
After the diftillation of this acid liquor of 
vitriol, what remains in the retort is a 
red earth called colcothar ; it contains 
iron, and is a ftrong aftringent. See the 
article ALKALI, 

In medicine, this fpirit is given inter- 
nally in fevers, and hemorrhages, and 
particularly in malignant fevers of the 
petechial kind; to be taken in all the 
drink, in fuch quantity as to give an 
agreeable acidity to it. 

Vitriolated tartar is another very valuable 
medicine, prepared from green vitriols, 
which attenuates the humours, refifts 
putref«ction, and opens obftructions of 
the vifcera, See the article TarTarR. 
2, White vitriol is a true and genuine, 
thovgh nota pure, vitriol of iion; the 
colour of which, that has fo long per- 


‘ plexed the world to account for, is at 
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length found to be owing to 4 mixture of 
zink in it. 
The white vitriol, ufed in the fhops, is 
all prepared from the native falt of the 
‘fame name and colour, by folution and 
evaporation. It is a fafe, gentle, and 
expeditious. vomit; being given in {o- 
lution, from ten grains to a fcruple, or 
more: it is alfo ufed externally in col- 
lyriums, intended againft inftammations 
of the eyes; and is a very powerful 
ftyptic in injections to ftop the gleet that 
fometimes remains after the cure of a 
gonorrhoea. See GONORRHOEA. 
3- Blue vitriol is a vitriol which has 
copper for its bafis. It is only met with 
fufpended in the waters of certain fprings, 
from which it is obtained by means of 
evaporation and cryftallization. The 
water of fuch fprings as are found ftrong- 
ly enough impregnated with copper to be) 
worth the working for vitriol, is faved in 
refervoirs, and evaporated to a proper 
ftandard; after which it is let out into 
coolers, where it fhoots into the beauti- 
ful cryftals we fee; which have the! 
fame qualities with the water, and on fo-| 
lution in common water, they make a 
ziment-water, not to be diftinguifhed 
from. the native kind. ‘ 
Blue vitriol is not given internally ; but 
is of great ufe in external applications, 
The blue vitriolic water of the fhops is 
made by diffolving three ounces of blue 
vitriol, and two ounces of alum, in a 
pint and a half of boiling water; after- 
wards add two ounces of ftrong {pirit o 
oil of vitriol filtring the whole for ufe. I 
is an excellent ftyptic, and particularly 
ferviceable in haemorrhages of the nofe, 
See the article HEMORRHAGE, 
VITRIOLATED, among chemilts, fome 
thing that has vitriol infufed in it. 
VITRIOLIC, an appellation given t 
whatever abounds with, or partakes of, 
the nature of vitriol: thus fuch fofh 
bodies as contain vitriol, are called vi- 
triolic minerals, or ores of vitriol; a 
the pyrites, chalcitis, mify, fory, melan= 
teria, marcafites, &c. See the article 
Pyritres, CHALCITIS, &e. 
VITRIOUS, or Vitreous humour of th 
eye. See the article VarREOUS. 
VITRY, a town of Champaign, in France 
forty-fix miles fouth-ealt of Rheims. 
VITTA, ‘in anatomy, that pat of th 
amuios, which fli-ks to an infant’s head 
when jult born, See AMNIOS, 
VITUS’s Dance, chorea fandi viti, i 
medi- 
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medicine, a fort of convulfion, which 
boys and girls are fubjeét to, from the 
age of ten years, to the time of puberty : 
it difcovers itfelf firft by a kind of lame- 
nefs, or an inftability of one of the legs, 
which they draw after them in a ridicu- 
Jous manner 3 nor can they hold the arm 
‘of the fame fide ftill for a moment; and 
before they can bring a cup to their 
mouth, they ufe a thoufand odd gefticu- 
lations, Ina convulfive paroxy{m, the 
limbs are ftrongly agitated; the hands 
are fometimes put behind them, and 
foon after they feem to be beating the 
air ; and their legs will be drawn hither 
and thither, as if they were dancing fome 
antic dance, See the articles CONVUL- 
' s1ON and SPpasM, 
Dr. Mead thinks this diforder to be ra- 
ther paralytic than convulfive, and that 
jt may be cured by the ufe of cold baths, 
and chalybeate medicines. Sydenham’s 
method of cureis this; firft, take off feven 
or eight ounces of blood, more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the ftrength of the patient, from 
the arm; and the next day, let the patient 
take a gentle purge of rhubarb, fena, 
manna, &c, Inthe evening of the fame 
day, let him take a draught, with a feru- 
ple of venice-treacle, and eight drops of 
Jiquid laudanum mixed in honey and 
milk-water. This purging and opiate 
draught is to be repeated at fome days di- 
ftance ; the bleeding is alfo to be repeated 
to the fourth time ; and in the interme- 
diate days, a cordial and nervous electu- 
ary is to be given, compofed of the con- 
ferves of rofemary, orange-peel, and ro- 
man wormwood, with venice-treacle, can~ 
died nutmeg, and candied ginger ; of this, 
the bignefs of a nutmeg may be given 
every morning and afternoon, drinking 
after it a decoétion of piony, mafter- 
wort, and elecampane, and angelica- 
roots, the leaves of rue, fage, betony, and 
other cephalic plants, with orange peel, 
and juniper-berries, Spirit of harts- 
horn may alfo be given every night in 
fmall dofes, in a nervous julep, and pla(- 
ters of gum-caranna may be applied to 
the foles of the feet. According as the 
cure advances, the patient recovers the 
ufe of his hand and foot; and his amend- 
ment may always be difcovered by letting 
him attempt to bring a glafs of any li- 
quor to his mouth in a {trait line: tho’ 
the bleeding fhould not be repeated be- 
yond the fourth time, yet the alterative 
and purging medicines fhould be conti- 
nued tll the patient is quite well ; and as 
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people are fubje& to relapfes in this dif- 
order, it is proper to give the fame medi- 


cines, and to bleed at the return of that 


feafon of the year. ; 

VIVA voces, a latin phrafe frequently ued 
in englith writers, and literally fignifying, 
by word of mouth. 

VIVARY, in law books, a term indiffer- 
ently ufed for a park, warren, or fith- 
pond. See the article Park, &¢. 

VIVERRA, the FERRET, in zoology. See 
the article FERRET, 

VIVIERS, a city of Languedoc, in France, 
fituated on the river Rhone, twenty miles 
north of Orange. 

VIVIFICATION, in medicine, the art of 
‘vivifying ; that is, of contributing to the 
aétion that gives life, or maintains life. 
The chemifts, alfo, ufe the word in 
fpeaking of the new force, vigour, and 
luftre, which, by this art, they give to 
natural bodies ; particularly to mercury, 
which, after having been fixed or amal- 
gamated, they reftore to its firft tate. 


VIVIPAROUS, viviparus, in natural hif- 


tory, an epithet applied to fuch animal 
as bring forth their young alive and p 
fe&, in contradiftingtion to them that 
eggs, which are called oviparous anima 
See the article GENERATION. a 
The females of all the quadruped clafg: 
are viviparous, and thofe of the bird-’ 
clafs are all oviparous. The laws of 
nature in the larger animals, are there- 


fore, in a great meafure, fixed and cer- ° 


tain; but rt is not fo in the infect tribes, 
nor in the fifhes; for of thefe fome are 
viviparous, and others oviparous; and 
thofe of genera nearly allied to one 
another. Among infeéts, the .much 
greater number are oviparous ; but there 
are many which are not fo, as the pu- 
cerons, progallinfeéts, cochineal, @c, 
The millepedes and {corpions are alfo 
well known to be fo; all the females of 
the butterfly, and of fome other clafles, 
lay only eggs: but the moft fingular and 


remarkable incon{tancy in nature, if we ~ 


may be allowed the expreffion, is that in 
the fly-kingdom ; the fame clafs of in- 
feéts, and even the fame genus, will fur« 
nith us with fome which are viviparous, 
and others which are oviparous; the 
two-winged flies give us inftances of this: 
but thefe are not fingle in that refpe& ; 
for among the reptile world, there are 
other creatures which ave fubjeét to tha 
fame varieties; and Swammerdam hag 
obferved a viviparous fnail. The twoe 
winged viviparous flies bring forth worm 
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in a'l refpests the fame with thofe hatch- 
ed from their eggs in the other fpecies. 
VIVO, in architeéture, the thaft or fult of 
acolumn. See the article COLUMN, 
The term is alfo ufed in a more particu- 
lar fenfe for the naked of a column, or 
other part. 
VIZIER, or Visier. See VistER. 


UKRAIN, a province of Mufcovy, lying 


northwards of Little Tartary, fo called 
as being a frontier again Turky. - 


ULADISLAW, a city of Great Poland, 


fituated on the river Borifthenes, eighty 
miles north welt of Warfaw; eat long. 
19°, and north lat. 53°. 
ULCER, wkus, ia forgery, is a folution of 
_ the foft parts df our bodies, together 
with the fkin, produced by fome internal 
caufe, as an inflammation, abfcefs, or 
acrimonious humours. But wounds 
which become inveterate, and even contu- 
fions, when difficult of cure, come with- 
in this definition, and pafs, at length, in- 
to ulcers, and are commonly fo called. 
See ABSCESS, WOUND, Gc. 
‘The proper and ufual feat of an ulcer, 
then, is in any of the fofter parts of the 
body, as the fkin, fat, glands, flefh, and 
internal vifcera. For if there be any 
exulceration or corrofion in the harder 
parts, asthe bones, it comes rather under 
thé notion of a caries, or what is com- 
monly called fpina ventofa, than that of 
an ulcer; though, on account of fome 
* kind of refemblance which it has with 
’ the ulcer, or erofion, of the fofter parts, 
they are fometimes treated of in con- 
junGion, See the article Canis, &e, 
Ulcers can by no means be reckoned all 
of one kind, but are diflinguifhed into 
various fpecies, on many accounts} 2s, 
- x, with refpe& to the different parts of 
the body.in which they are feated; for, 
fometimes, they infeft the fkin, at other 
times the fat, and fometimes the glands 
and flefh. 2. Astotheir magnitude; for 
fome ulcers are large and extended, 
- others fmall, and contiaéted within nar- 
row limits; fome deep, others fhallow 
and more fuperficial; in particular, vul- 
cers of a confiderable depth, but narrow- 
er, and more efpécially difttinguithed by 
the narrowne(s cf their orifice or begin- 
ning, ufually pafs under the peculiar de- 
nomination finus or fiftula. Ulcers differ, 
3. With regard to duration; for fome 
are recent, others inveterate, 4. On ac- 
count of their attendant fymptoms; in 
which refpeé& fome ulcers are imild and 
favourabie, others malignant, that is, 
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attended with very acute pains, or feetid, 
putrid, pinguious, rheumy, or difcharg- 
ing much ichor, creeping or fpreading, 
cancerous, or fpclining to a cancer, cal- 
lous, fiftulous, or verminous; there isa 
difference between them, 5, With refpect 
to their caufes, in which light they af- 
fume the epithets of fcorbutic, venereal, 
carious, cancerous, peftilential, and fuch 
as are {uppofed to proceed from fafcina~- 
tion. Inthe laft place, ulcers are diftin- 
guifhed by the parts in which they are 
eated, “Thus, fome infelt the noftrils, 
others, the fauces, palate, breafts, and 
anus; and one fort has the name of fif- 
tula lacrymalis, See the articles Sinus, 
FisTuba, &c. ; 
The method of cure in ulcers is extreme- 
ly various, as adapted to the great varie- 
ty of the difeafe; for when the ulcer is 
but recent, it is to be healed in the fame 
manner as a recent wound or abfcefs. | 
We mof firft, then, begin with mundifi- 
cation, or cleanfing the ulcer; after that 
proceed to incarn, or fill the cavity with 
new fiefh; and, laftly, cover and con- — 
glutinate the fame as much as poffible, © 
with a fair and even cicatrix, © 
Mundification of an ulcer is, a¢cording 
to Heifer, ufually performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: firft, the corrupted mat- 
ter is evacuated; or, when it difcharges 
itfelf not fo freely as it ought, gently ex- 
prefled with the fingers; if there be a deep 
finus belonging to the ulcer, it is to be ex- 
terged by fome proper injections; or, if 
the place be open enough, by repeating 
intromiffions of freth are If there be 
any pieces of membranes, or other cor 
rupted pinguious parts, left in the ulcer, 
the beft way to eject them is, at every 
dreffing, to introduce into the place lint — 
moiftened with fome digeftive ointment, 
and cover it with a plafier of diachylon, 
djapalma, or fomething of the like nae 
ture; and upon that, apply comprefies, and 
over the whole a bandage; this method 
ig to be carefully followed ‘till the place 
be thoroughly cleanfed, or till the bottom 
of the ulcer appears quite red, and co- 
vered with new flefh. 
After due mundification, the next bufie — 
nefs is to fill the ulcer with new fleth, 
which is performed by the hep of fuch 
medicines as are commonly called far- 
cotics. The beft and moft effe€iual, by 
many degrees, is the digeftive ointment ; 
for without fome extraordinary impedi+ 
ment, this digeftive is, of itfelf, fufficts 
ent to produce new fiefh. It is, indeed, 
; " the 
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he manner of almoft all furgeons very 
gravely to recommend every one his pro- 

er balfamics for the procuring of new 
fieth ; but it is preforted, there is no 
neceflity for them to be fo careful and 
folicitous in this point, fince there is, in 
this very digeftive, a balfamic virtue ; 
and it ought, befides, to be confidered, 
that this new ficth owes its generation, 
not fo much to the affitance of medi- 
cines, as the henefit of nature: for all 
the care and diligence of the {urgeon have 
fcarce any other effe&, than to remove all 
fuch things as are hurtful, and may prove 
impediments to a cure. If any one, 
however, fhould think this digeltive oint- 
ment not ftrong enough for his purpofe, 

e may try balfam of arceus, balfam of 
Peru, balfam of Mecca, balfam of ful- 
phur, effence of myrrh and aloes, oil of 
myrrh per dejiquium, oil of eggs, and 
other valnerary halfams of the like kind, 
which may be ufed in its ead; and, by 


the beft means he can procure, to ac- - 


comoplifh a perfect conglutination, 
When an ulcer has penetrated fo deep as 
to have its bottom remote, not only from 
fight, but from the reach of medicines, 
it may feem necefiary in every drefling, 
after exprefling the corrupted matter col- 
JeGted within, to make an injection of 
fome cleanfing and healing liquor; fuch 
"asa decoétion of agrimony and birth- 
wort mixed with honey of rofes, or ef- 
‘fence of myrrh and aloes, or what Bel- 
lofte, in his Ho!pital-faurgeon, recom- 
mends, a decofion of walnut-leaves 
mixed with fugar before the place be 
bound up, till the bottom is congluti- 
nated, and to confinue the fame till the 
ulcer is filled up, See VULNERARY, &e. 
The ulcer being, by fome means or other, 
as may feem molt advifeable, incarned 
and filled up, the indudiion of a fit and 
decent cicatrix muft be compieted; but 
if by {uch means you cannot prevent a 
Juxuriancy of flefh, with a moiftnefs of 
the ulcer, it will be proper to fprinkle on 
the part fome drying powders, fach as 
thofe of maflic, frankincenfe, farcoco}la, 
colophony, lapis calaminaris, and tutty ; 
applying, afterwards, to the place dry 
lint, and a plefler accommodated to re- 
tain and hold together al] the thirgs ap- 
plist continuing the fame till the place 
e perfe€ily whole and found : but if the 
luxuriant and fungous flefh has already 
elevated itielf above the reft, above the 
ikin, the heft way to confume it, is to 
fab it with blue vitriol; os, if this be not 
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firong enough, to fprinkle on it fome 
powder of red precipitate and burnt alum, 
till its growth be entirely fuppreffed, and 
nothing appears prominent. See the are 
ticles Funcus and CicaTrix, 


In the Jaft place, it is hardly to be ex- | 


preffed how much a prudent regimen in 
diet and manner of living contributes to- 
wards the incarning and conglutination 
of ulcers: for it has been an old obfer- 
vation of the profeffors of the falutary 
art, that very bad ulcers have been cured 
by means of aregimen, without any con- 
fiderable affiftance from medicine; and, 
on the contrary, that the flighteft and 
moft contemptible fores have, by a ne- 


gle&t of the rules of diet, and propoftes 


rous way of living, degenerated into very 
bad, and even incurable, ulcers. See the 
article REGIMEN, 
Great care, therefore, is to be taken by 
every perfon troubled with an ulcer, to 
avoid falt, acrid, and acid food, and 
fuch as is too fat or heating, with fwine’s 
flefh, and all fuch as is difficult of con- 
coftion. If a bad habit of body be an im- 
pediment to the cure of an ulcer, the ad- 
vice of a fkilful phyfician is required, 
who, by the prefcription of proper inter- 
ternal medicines, may not only prevent 
an ulcer of a mild and favourable kind 
from becoming malignant, and perhaps 
incurable, but as much as poflible pro- 
mote and haften its cure, See the ar- 
ticle DiET. 
In callous and fiftulous ulcers, that have 
formed yariety of finufes, and when ei- 
ther nothing can be dene by corrofive 
medicines, or elfe that they tear and cor- 
rode the nerves, and bring on convui- 
fions, and other bad fymptoms, before 
they affect the callus; in thefe cafes, the 
bef and fafelt way is to lay open the fi- 
nus, taking care not to wound the 
nerves, tendons, and arteries; and, after 
that, all the callufes may be eafily de- 
flroyed by the common methods. Or, 
if even this method fhould not have the 
Gefired effe&t, and if the patient has a 
confiderable fhare both of ftrength and 
courage, and the fituation of the nerves 
and arteries is favourable, the callous 
parts muft be all either entirely cut out 
with the knife, or burned away by the 
a&tual cautery. See the article CALLUS, 
When ulcers are attended with a large 
difcharge, tbe acrimonious ferum, where 
with the blood abounds, fhould be eva- 
cuated by cathartic and diuretic medi- 
cines. Millepedes, in any form, are very 
pro- 
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roperly prefcribed to be taken internally 
in thefe, as are alfothe effence of amber, 
myrrh, balfam of Peru, tinéture of falt 
of tartar, tartarized tin€ture of antimo- 
* ny, and the like: large and frequent 
-draughts of fmall liquors are frequently 
the caufe of thefe diforders, and are there- 
fore moft carefully to be avoided ; rong 
ale, or old wine, fhould be drank fpar- 
ingly at meals, and nothing between 
them, Such meats are beft, on thefe oc- 
cafions, as have feweft juices in them, 
and are very well roafted; and the ex- 
ternal medicines mult be thofe which have 
the greateft reputation as dryers, The 
principal of thefe are lime-water, lapis 
calaminaris, tutty, chalk, maftic, fran- 
jncenfe, colophony, and native cinna- 
. bar; and when any of thefe have been 
' f{prinkled in fine powder upon the ulcer, 
a plafter of diapompholygos, or the like, 
ts to be laid over it, 
Fer the cleanfing venereal ulcers, Heifter 
recommends the phagedenic water ; or 
Iime-water, impregnated with calomel : 
either of thefe may be applied often 
every day, and the parts may alfo, if ne- 
ceflary, be touched with the cauftic; and 
_ when they are thoroughly cleanfed, they 
may very fuccefsfully be healed, either 
with an ointment made only of crude 
mercury mixed with turpentine, or with 
the following: take of the diapompho- 
’ Jygos-ointment and crude mercury, kill- 
ed with a fmall quantity of Verice-tur- 
pentine, of each equal quantities ; mix 
them in a glafs-mortar into an ointment : 
or, take of the amalgaina of lead and tin 
* an ounce, of bole armenic two ounces ; 
mix thefe, and make them into an oint- 
ment, by mixing with them a fufficient 
quantity cf ointment of rofes, or any 
other finspie ointment, in a glafs-mortar, 
If there be at the fame time a cartes of 
the bone, which is, indeed, too frequent- 
ly the cafe, this is to be dreffed with eu- 
phorbium, oil of cloves, phagedenic- 
water, or {fpirit of nitre with quick-filver 
diffolved in it; or, if it can conveniently 
and fafely be done, the actual cautery is 
of fignal tervice, Sre Pox, Buso, &c, 
ULCERATION, or EXULCERATION, in 
forgery, a little hole in the fkin, caufed 
by an ulcer, See the preceding article. 
ULEX, in botany, a genus of the diadel- 
phra-decandria ‘clafs of plants, with a 
papiltonaceous flower; and ap oblong 
turgid pod for its fruit, containing a few 
roundifh and emarginated feeds. 
This genus comprehends the geniita 
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fpinofa, or furze-bufh, and the genifta 
fpartium of-authors, 

ULIERBECK, a town of Brabant, eleven 
miles fouth-eaft of Mechlin, 

ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an appella- 
4 given toa moi#, moorifh, and fenny 

oil. 

ULLAGE, in gauging, is fo much of a 
cafk, or other veffel, as it wants of being 
full, See the article GauGING. 

The ullage of a veffel, whofe axis is pa- 
rallel to the horizon, may be found thus : 
let AGBH (pl. CCXCVI. fig. 1. n® 1°) 
be the great circle in the middle of the 
cafk, whofe fegment G B H is filled with 
liquor, the fegment G A H being empty. 
The fegment GBH is known, if the 
depth EB be known, and EH a mean 
proportional between the fegments of the 
diameter AE and EB; all which are 
found by a rod or ruller put into the veffel. 
Let the bafis of the cafk, at a medium, be 
found; which fuppofe to be the circle 
CKDL (ibid. n° 2.) and let the fegment 
K CL be fimilar to the fegment G A H 
‘(which is either found by the rule of © 
three, becaule the circle AG BH: the 
circle CK DL:: the fegmentGAH : 
the fegment KCL; or it may be found 
by the tables of fegments made by au- 
thors) and the produét of this fegment, 
multiplied by the length of the cafk, will 
give the liquid content in the cafk ; which 
being fubtraéted from the whole content, 
leaves the ullage AG H. 

ULM, an imperial city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ninety miles fouth-weft of Ratif- 
bon: eaft long. 10°, north lat. 48° 24’, 

ULMARIA, in botany, a fpecies of fili- 
pendula, See FIL1PENDULA. 

ULMEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
north-eaft of Triers. 

ULMUS, the ELM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia clafs of plants, 
without any corolla; the fruit is a Jarge — 
oval drupe, containing a fingle, roundifh, — 
and flightly comprefled feed. SeeELM, © 

ULNA, in anatomy, one of the bones of — 
the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow ~ 
to the wrift: it is big at its upper extre- 
mity, and grows gradually fmaller to- 
wards its Jower end. See SKELETON. 
This bone is longer than the radius, and 
has a motion of flexion and extention : 
at its upper extremity, it articulates with 
the os humeri and: the crifta cf the ta- 
dius ; and its lower extremity articolates 
with the carpus, as alfo witb the zadius 
by means of a crifta. 

ULNA, aneil, See ELL and Measure. 
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ULNARIS, in'anatomy, the name of two 


mufcles of the carpus, or hand; one 
called ulnaris internus, which is a flexor 
mu(cle terminating in the internal officle 
of the carpus; and the other, called ulna- 
ris externus, is an extenfor mulcle, ter- 
minating in the metacarpal bone that 
fupports the little finger. ; 

ULSTER, the moft northern province of 
Ireland, the chief town of which is Lon- 
donderry. ‘ 7 

ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to 
fome part of a country or province, which, 
with regard to the reft of that country, 1s 
fituated on the farther fide of the river, 
mountain, or other boundary, which di- 
vides the country into two parts. ‘Thus 
Africa, with regard to Europe, 3s divid- 
ed, by mount Atlas, into citerior and ul» 
terior, i. ¢. into two portions, the ene on 
this fide mount Atlas, and the other on 
that. 

ULTRAMARINE, altramarinum, a beau- 
tiful blue colour ufed by the painters, 
prepared from Japis lazuli, by calcina- 
tion. See the article LazuLt. 

The german lapis lazuli does not anfwer 
well in this procefs, and difcovers itfelf 
by its calcining eafier than the African 
or Afiatic, and turning greenifh. The 
oriental kind calcines to a finer blue than 
it naturally has, and retains the colour 
for ever.. After calcining the ftone in a 
clear fire of charcoal, they grind it to an 
impalpable powder on a porphyry, and 
then mixing it up in a pafte, compoled 
of pitch, wax, and oil, they work it about 
with the hands; and, finally, kneading 
this in a veflel of clear water, as, the 
powder feparates from the vifcid matter, 
it finks to the bottom: when all thet ts 
perfectly fine in this is worked out, they 
Jet the water be drained off, and dry the 
powder for ufe. What remains embodi- 
ed in the pafte, is afterwards feparated, 
and makes a worfe kind than the for- 
mer; though even the very meaneft ul- 
tramarine is a very beautiful colour. 

Ultramarine muft be chofen of an high 
colour, and well ground, which may be 
known by putting it between the teeth, 


and if it feel gritty, it is a ign it has not. 


been well ground. 

To know whether it be pure and unmix- 
ed, puta little of it into a crucible, and fo 
heat it red-hot; and if the powder has 
not changed its colour after this trial, it 
is certainly pure; on the covtrary, if 
there be any change, or any black fpecks 
in it, then ithas been adulterated, 
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There is alfo a fpurious fort, called com- 
mon or dutch ultramarine ; which is only 
{malt well ground and pulverized, See 
the article SMaLT, : 

ULTRAMONTANE, fomething beyond 
the mountains. Re 
The term is principally ufed in relation 
to Italy and France, which are feparated 
by the mountains of the Alps. 

ULTRAMUNDANE, ultramundanus, be 
yond the world; is that part of the uni- 
verfe fuppofed to be without, or beyond, 
the limits of our world, or fy{tem. 

ULTZEN, atown of Lower Saxony, in 
Germany, twenty-five miles fouth of 
Lunenburg, ; 

ULVA, in botany, a genus of moffes, con- 
fitting of a merely foliaceous fubftance, 
formed into long cylindrical tubes. This 
genus includes the tubular tremella, and 
with them all the fmooth conferve of au- 
thors. See the article Moss. 

ULVERSTON, a market-town of Lanca- 
fhire, eleven miles north-welt of Lan- 
cafter. 

ULULA, in ornithology, the grey owl, 2 
fpecies of ftrix, with a circle of long fea- 
thers, compofed of two rows, round its 
face, See the article OWL and STRIX. 

ULMA, a town of {wedifh Lapland, fitu- 
ated at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name, on the Bothnic gulph, two bun- 
dred and eighty milesnorth of Stockholm, 

UMEBELLA, umbelis, among botanilts, 
the round tufts or heads of certain plants 
fet thick together and all of the fame 
heighth, ; 

UMBELLIFEROUS puanTs, are fuch as 
have their tops branched and fpread out 
like an umbrella; on each little fubdi-. 
vifion of which there is growing a fmall 
flower; fuch are fennel, dill, &c. 

This flower is always pentapetalous, 
and is fucceeded by two naked feeds ad- 
joining to each other, which are, ac- . 

cording to Ray, the true charaéteriftics 
that diflinguith thofe plants from others. 

UMBER, cr UmBRE, umbria, among 
painters, &c, akind of dry dufky-colour~ 
ed earth, which, diluted with water, 
ferves to make a dark-brown colour, ufu- 
ally called with us a hair-colour.. It is 
called umber, from wabra, a fhadow, as 
ferving chieily for the thading of objects ;j 
or, rather, from umbffa, a country of 
Italy, whence it is ufed to be brought. 

UMBER, or GRAYLING, in ichthyology. 
See the article GRAYLING. 

UMBILICAL, among anatomifts, fome- 
thing relating to the umbilicus, or navel, 

‘ See 


UNC 
See the articles NaveL and AnDoMEN. 
The umbilical veffels are an affemblage 
of two arteries, a vein, and the urachus ; 
which aiiogether conftitute what we call 
the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel- 
ftring. See the article NAVEL. 
The umbilical arteries arife from the 
iliacs, near their divifion into external 
and internal ; and pafs thence, on each 
fide of the bladder, through the navel, to 
the placenta. 
The umbilical vein, from innumerable 
capillaries united into one trunk, de- 
fcends from the placenta to the liver of 
the foetus; where it is partly diftributed 
into the porta, and partly into the cava. 
The urachus is only plainly found in 
brutes ; though there is no doubt but it 
has place, likewife, in mankind, See the 
article URacuus, Se. 
The ule of thefe veffels is to maintain a 
continuity and communication between 
the mother and the foetus. Some authors 
will have it, that the foetus receives its 
food and increafe this way, and that it 
gtows like a vegetable from the mother 
as the root, of which the umbilical vef- 
fels are the ftem ; and the child the head or 
fruit of this plant animal. See Foetus. 

‘UMBILICAL POINTS, in mathematics, the 
fame with foci. 

‘UMBILICUS, the NAVEL, in anatomy, 
See the article NAVEL. 

UMBONE, aname ufed by fome for the 
ftyle or piftil of a flower. See the articles 
FLOWER and PisTiL, 

UMBRA, or SHapow. See SHADOW. 

UmBRA, in ichthyology, the fciena, with 
the upper jaw longeit, and the under 
one bearded. See the article SCl@NA. 
This is a large fith, being frequently five 
feet in length, and its weight 60 pounds: 
the ground colour is a dufky olive, with 
2 bluifh tinge, and variegated all over 
with a tinge of other colours: the teeth 
are fmall and flender, and there are a 
great many of them in the fauces, be- 
fides thofe in the jaws. 

- UMBRE, or Umer, among painters. See 
the article UmBER, 

UMBRINO, in ichthyology, the blackith 
variegated fciena, with the belly-fins 
black. See the article SCLANA, 

UMBRIATICA, a town of the hither 
Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples : 
eaft long. 17° 35’, north lat, 39° 15’. 

UMPIRE, a third peifon chofen to decide 
a controverfy left to arbitration, See the 
article ARBITRATION, 

UNCASING, among ‘portfmen, fignifies 
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the cutting up, or fleaing of a fox. See 
the article HUNTING, Y awe 

UNCIA, in general, a Jatin term denoting 
the twelfth part of any thing; particu- 
Jarly the twelfth part of a pound, called 
in englifh an otince; or the twelfth part 
of a fa: calledaninch. See the articles | 

_ Measure and WEicHT, © 

UNCIA;, in algebra, the numbers prefixed 
before the letters of the members of any 
power produced from a binomial], refidu- 
al, or multinomial root. Thus, in the 
fourth power of 2+, viz. at+44a27b 4 | 
6a*b*4+4463 + b4, the unciz are 4, 
6,43 being the fame with what others 
call co-efficients. See Binomiat, Ine 
VOLUTION, and CO-EFFICIENT, 

UNCIAL, uacialis, an epithet which an- 
tiquaries give to certain large fized letters | 
or characters, antiently ufed in inferip- | 
tions and epitaphs. ‘The word is form- 
ed from the latin aacia, the twelfth part | 
of any thing, and which in geometrical 
meafure fignified the twelfth part of a 
foot, viz. an inch; which was fuppofed 
to be the thicknefs of the ftem of one of 
thofe letters. . @g 

UNCORE, or Unques priff, fill ready, in | 
law, a plea for the defendant, being fued 
for a debt due on a bond, &c, at a day 
paft, to fave the forfeiture of his bond, 
&e. by affirming that he tendered the 
debt at the time and place, and that there 
was none to receiveit, and that he is yet 
alfo ready to pay the fame, See the ar- 
ticle FENDER. 4a 

UNCTION, unio, the a&t of anointing 
or rubbing with oil, or other fatty matter. — 
The cure of divers wounds, ulcers, &c. | 
greatly depend upon repeated unélions — 
with oil, unguents, cerats, &c. For the 
mercurial un@ion applied to bing on a — 
falivation, fee the article SALIVATION. 

UNCTION, in matters of religion, is ufed 
for the character conferred on facred © 
things, by anoioting theny with oil. 
Unélions were very frequent among the 
Hebrews. They ancinted both their — 
kings and high-priefts at the ceremony of © 
their inauguration. They alfo ancinted 
the facred veffels of the tabernacle and 
temple, to fan&ify and confecrate them 
to the fervice of God. The un@ion of 
kings is fuppofed to be a ceremony in- 
troduced very late among the chiiiian” 
princes. Ttisfaid, that none of the em- 
perors were ever anointed before Jutti- 
nian, or Jufin. The emprrors of Ger- 
many took the practice from thofe of the 
eaflern empire; king Pepin of France 
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was the firtt who received the un&lion. UNDER the fea, in the fea-language. A 


In the antient chriftian church, unétion 
always accompanied the ceremonies of 
baptifm and confirmation. Extreme unc- 
tion, or the anointing perfons in the ar- 
ticle of death, was alfo practifed by the 
antient chriftians, in compliance with 
the precept of St. James, chap. v. 34, 
and r5 verfes; and this extreme union 
the romifh church has advanced to the 
dignity of a facrament. It is admini- 
ftered to none but fuch as are afflicted 
with fome mortal difeafe, or are in a 
decrepit age. It is refufed to impeni- 
nent perfons, as alfo tocriminals, The 
parts to be anointed are the eyes, the 
ears, the noftrils, the mouth, the hands, 
the feet, and the reins. The laity are 
anointed in the palms of the hands, but 
priefts on the back of it; becaule the 
palms of their hands have been already 
confecrated by ordination. The parts 
above-mentioned, are anointed in the 
form of acrofs. The prieft begins anoint- 
ing the fick perfon’s eyes, faying, * May 
God by his holy anointing, pardon you 
the fins you have committed by the eyes.” 
In like manner he proceeds to the other 
parts, varying the words according to 
the parts he anoints. 

UNCUTH, uninown, is uled, in the an- 
tient Saxon laws, for him that comes to 
an inn gueft-wife, and lies there but one 
night, in which cafe his hoft is not 
bound to anfwer for any offence he com- 
mitted, whereof he was guiltlefs himfelf. 
See the article HOGENHINE, 
UNDECAGON, isa regular polygon, of 
eleven fides. See the article POLYGON. 
UNDECEMVIR, a magiltrate among the 
antient Athenians, who had ten other 
collegues or affociates joined with him 
in the fame commiffion, The funétion 
of the undecemviri at Athens, were much 
the fame as thofe of the prevots de mare- 
chauffe in France: they took care of the 
apprehending of criminals, fecured them 
in the hands of juttice, and when they 
were condemned, took them again into 
cuftody, that the fentence might be exe- 
cuted on them. They were chofen by 
the tribes, each tribe naming its own j; 
and as the number of tribes after Calli- 
fthenes was but ten, which made ten 
members, a fcribe or notary was added, 
which made the number eleven, whence 
their name ¢ é3gxe, or undecemviri, as 
Cornelius Nepos calls them in the life of 
Phocion. 

UNDE‘, UnpEs, or UNDY, See WAVY 
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fhip is faid to be fo when he lies still, or 
waits for fome other fhips, with her helm 
lafhed, or tied up a-lee. 

UNDER CURRENTS, currents diftin& from 
the upper or apparent currents of the feas, 
Some naturalifts conclude that there are 
in divers places under currents which fet 
or drive a contrary way from the upper 
current, whence they folve the remarkable 
phenomena of the fea’s fetting ftrongly 
through the Streights into the Mediter- 
ranean, with a conftant current twenty 
leagues broad ; as alfo, that running from 
the Euxine through the Bofphorus into 
the Hellefpont, aud thence into the Ar- 
chipelago; they conjecture, that there is 
an under current whereby as great a 
quantity of water is carried out as comes 
ine Toconfirm this, it is obferved, that 
between the north and fouth foreland, it 
is either high or low water upon the fhore 
three hours before it is fo off at fea; a 
certain fign, that though the tide of flood 
runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under 
foot, or clofe by the ground. Yet Dr. 
Halley folves the currents fetting in at 
the Streights without overflowing the 
banks, from the great evaporation, withe 
out fuppofing any under current. See 
the article SEa. 


Unpver chamberlain of the exchequer, an. 


officer that clears the tallies written by 
the clerk of the tallies, and reads the 
fame, in order that the clerk of the pell 
and the comptrollers thereof may fee their 
entries to be true: he likewife makes alll 
fearches for records in the treafury, and 
has the cuftody of domefday book, See 
the article EXCHEQUER. 
UNDER-SHERIFF, @&c. See SHERIFF, &e, 
Unper treafurer of England, was an ofh- 
cer {aid to be firlt created by king Henry 
VII. whofe duty was to cheft up the 
king’s treafure as the end of every term, 
to note the content of the money in each 
cheft, and fee it carried to the king’s trea+ 
fury for the eafe of the lord treafurer, _ 
UNDERMINING. See SaPPING. 
UNDERSTANDING, intellefius, is dee 
fined by the peripatetics to be a faculty 
of the reafonable foul, converfant about 
intelligible oe confidered as intelli- 
gible. They allo make it twofold, viz. 
agtive and paffive. Aétive under{tand- 
ing, they hold that faculty of the foul 
by which the fpecies and images of in- 
telligible things are framed, on occafion 
of the prefence of phantafms or appearan- 
ces thereof. For maintaining the intellect 
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to be material, they hold it impoffible it 
fhould be difpofed to think by any dif. 
proportionable phantafms of mere body, 
and therefore that it is obliged to frame 
other proportionate fpecies of itfelf, and 
hence its denomination active, Paffive 
underitanding, is that which receiving 
the {pecies framed by the aétive under- 
ftanding, breaks forth into atual know- 
ledge. See the article KNOWLEDGE. 
The moderns fet afide the peripatetic no- 
tion of an active underftanding. ‘The 
cartefians define. the underftanding to be 
that faculty whereby the mind converf- 
ing with, and, as it were, intent on itfelf, 
evidently knows what is true in any thin 
not exceeding its capacity. The corpul- 
cular philofophers define the underftand- 
ing to be a faculty expreffive of things 
which ftrike on the external fenfes, e1- 
ther by their images or their effects, and 
fo enter the mind. Their dodtrine is, 
nibil cffe in intelleétu quod non prius fuerit 
» in fenfu ; and to this doétrine Mr. Locke, 
and moft of the Jateft englifh philofo- 
pers, fubfciibe, See the article Ipga. 
Between the cartefians and corpufcufa- 
rians there is this farther difference, that 
the latter make the judgment to belong 
to the undesfianding, but the former to 
the will. Hence, according to the moft 
approved opinion of the corpufcularians, 
the underftanding has two offices, viz. 
perception and judgment; according to 
the cartefians, it has only one, viz. per- 
ception. See the articles PERCEPTION, 
JUDGMENT, and WiLL. 


UNDERSTANDING is alfo ufed for the ad, - 


exercife, or exertion, of this faculty, or 
the attion whereby the mind knows 
things, or reprefents them in idea to itfelf. 
UNDERTAKERS, were antiently fuch 
perfons as were employed by the king’s 
purveyors, and acted as their. deputies, 
At prefent the name is chiefly ufed for 
upholders, or perfons who furnifh out 
funerals, and alfo for fuch who undertake 
any great work, 
UNDERWALD, a canton of Switzerland, 
bounded by Switz and Lucern on the 
north, by Uri on the eaft, and by ancther 
part of Lucera on the welt; being about 
2g miles long, and as many broad. 
UNDERWOOD, fub-bofcus, is coppice, or 
any wood that js not accounted timber, 
' See the articles Coppice and TimBer, 
Tn the cutting the underwood of coppices, 
when the flubbles are great, they fhould 
be ftuthed up; for they only take up a 
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‘great deal of room, and fend up few 
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fhoots, their cracks and holes letting in 
water, and ufually half killing them. 
The taking up thefe fhould be performed 
in winter, and the {paces they leave will 
be occupied by young trees: if not, a 
long branch of fome neighbouring tree 
may be laid down, which will foon fend 
up a fufficient fupply of fuckers for the 
place. In felling the underwood, it is 
always proper toleave young trees enough, | 
the worft of which may be taken down 
the next fall, efpecially if any of them 
grow near a great tree that will be fit to 
fell the mext feafon, becaufe they may 
be fooiled by its fall. . 


UNDULATION, in phyfics, a kind of 


tremulous motion or vibration obfervable 
in a liquid, whereby it alternately rifes 
and falls like the waves of the fea. See 
the article Wave. 

Thus undulatory motion, if the liquid be 
fmooth and at reft, is propagated in con~ | 
centric circles, as moft people have ob- | 
ferved upon throwing a ftone, or other 
matter, upon the furface*of a ftagnant 
water, or even upon touching the {ure 
face of the water lightly with the finger, 
or the like, The reafon of thefe circu- 
lar undulations is, that by touching the 
furface with your finger, there is pro- 
duced a depreffion of the water in the 
place of contact, By this depreffion, the 
fubjacent parts are moved fucceffively out 
of their place, and the other adjacent 
parts thruft upwards, which lying fuc- 
ceflively on the defcending liquid, follow 
it; and thus the parts of the liquid are 
alternately raifed and depreffed, and that 
circularly. Whena ftone is thrown in- 
to the liquid, the reciprocal vibrations 
are more con[picuous: here the water, in 
the place of immerfion, rifing higher by 
means of the impulfe, or rebound, til] it 
comes to fall again, gives an impulfe to 
the adjoining liquid, by which means 
that is likewife raifed about the place of 
the ftone as about a center, and forms 
the firft undulous circle; this falling 
again, gives another impulfe to the fluid 
next toit, farther from the center, which 
rifes likewife in a circle; and thus fuc- 
ceffively greater and greater circles are 
produced, See the article IMPULSE. — 

Undulatory motion is likewife applied to 
@ motion in the aiy, whereby its parts are 

agitated after the like manner as waves 

in the fea; as is fuppofed to be the gate 

when the fring of a mulical initrymeng 
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struck, ‘This undulatory motion of 
the air is fuppofed the matter or caufe of 
found. See the article Sounp, 
UNGELD, in our antient cuftoms, a per- 
fon out of the proteétion of the law: fo 
that if he were murdered, no geld or fine 
was tobe paid, in the way of compen- 
_ fation, by him that killed him. 
UNGHWAR, a ciiy of upper Hungary, 
fituated near the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains : eaftlong. 21° 30’, north lat. 
48° 40%. 

UNGUENT, or OINTMENT, uaguentum, 
in medicine and furgery, a topical re- 
medy or compofition, chiefly ufed in the 
dreffing of wounds and ulcers, See the 
articles WOunD and ULCER. 

Unguents are divided into fimple and 
compound, though it fo happens that 
fome of the former are confiderably com- 
pounded ; and amongft the latter there 
are fome fimple unguents, and others 
very little compounded. Unguents, li- 
naments, and cerates, are external forms 
applied on divers parts of the body, both 
to cure, to eafe, and to relieve them. 
Thefe only differ from each other in their 
confiflence ; with regard to which, un- 
-guents hold the medium, being ftiffer 
than liniments, but fofter than cerates. 
Oils are the bafes of all the three, to 
which are added wax axungia, and fe- 
veral parts of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals, both on account of the virtues 
they furnifh, and to give a confiftence to 
the oils, and to keep them longer on the 
part, that they may have more time to 
a&, See CERATE and LINIMENT, 
Any of the officinal plafters, diJuted with 
fo much oil as will reduce it to the thick- 
nefs of {tiff honey, forms an ointment 5 
by further increafing the oil it becomes a 
liniment, See PLASTER. 

There are fome confiderable compofitions 
of this form in the intention of emolli- 
ents: and amongft the compound un- 
guents there are fome which take in a 
number of yery warm aromatic ingredi- 
ents, and feem defigned for paralytic in- 
firmities, and cafes that require brifk 
attenuating applications. At the head 
of the emoilient unguents, is the unguen- 
tum dialtheze; and among the attenu- 
ating ones, the moft in efteem is the 
unguentum martiatum and nervinum, 
There are ointments alfo within the in- 
tention of ftrengtheners ; and the next in- 
tention ef any confequence for which we 
are provided by this form, and’ which 
feems as fuitable to it as any, is egaink 
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cutaneous foulneffes, as the itch,’ and 
fuch like diftempers ; and this feems to 
be the reafon that there is fuch a choice 
of them now given, But though moit 
of thefe have the reputation of great an- 


tiquity, and hold their places in abun- - 


dance of officinal dilpenfatcries down to 
the prefent, yet they are fo uncleanly in 
ufe, that they are almott altogether fallen 
into negleé, unleis in fome of our hofpi- 


tals; thofe which contain mercury being — 


much more neat and efficecious for the 
fame purpofe, Some other things of this 
divifion are little elfe than oils wrought 
into ointments, by the exchange of oil for 
lard. Pomatums are alforanked among 
the number of ufguents, See the article 
POMATUM, &c. 


UNGUIS, a latin term, fignifying a nail 


of the hand or foot, See NaiL. 


UNGuIs, PANNUS, or PrerRyGiuM, in 


medicine and furgery, a preternatural 
membrane formed upon the coats of the 
eye, fo as to extend itfelf over the cor+ 
nea and pupil, and obftruét the fight. 

An unguis of the eye happens when the 
blood-veffels of the tendinous tunic in 
the corners of the eyes are turgid with 
blood, through an obftru@lion or inflam- 
mation. 
there is a fort of carnous web which co- 
vers the eye in whole or in part, info- 


much that the eyes are offended with the — 


light, and look red fometimes: the web 
is thin and white, fometimes thicker and 


more flefhy, rough, ob{cure and painful 5 — 


nay, fometimes it becomes cancerous, 
which is incurable, and ought not to be 
touched, Inthecure, this preternatural 
coatis to be removed or taken off by ab-— 
ftergent and gently corroding medicines,” 
or by the hand of a furgeon. The me- 
dicines in ufe are fugar-candy, honey, 
white-wine, bone of the cuttle-fifh.” 
burnt hartfhorn, and calcined egg-thells 5 


as alfo water of eve bright, the great ce- _ 


landine, and the fennel, in which crocus 
meta!lorum may be infafed : particularly 
the gall of pike diffolved in 2 proper wa- 


ter; that is, two ounces to one of the — 


gall. Some recommend a water di- 
{tilled from the dung of young geele in 
April. If the dilorder be obftinate, the 
jeice of the greater celandine may be ufed 
diluted in fennel-water.. The following 
collyrium is proper : “Take of prepared 
lapis hamatitis, half a feruple ; of white- 
vitriol, twenty-five grains; of myrrh 
and (affron, each five grains; of whites 
fogar candied, one feruple. Reduce this 
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When this diftemperencreafes, . 
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mixture to a powder, and then mix it 
with equal parts of the waters of rofes, 
eye-bright, and fennel, and apply it to 
the eye with a feather, taking care not to 
injure the pupil, If thefe methods are 
infufficient for deftroying the pellicle, it 
mut then be extirpated; in order to 
which, the patient being in a proper 
pofture, the furgeon takes the {mall 
hook (plate CCXCVI. fig. 2. n® 1.) 
and endeavours to pafs its point under 
the thickeft and loofeft part of the pellicle; 
and endeavours, by this means, to ele- 
vate it a little: In the next place he 
takes the needle a (ibid. n° 2.) armed 
with a thread, and pafling it under the 
pellicle, ties it with a double knot 5 and 
then faftening the two ends in a loop, 
(bid. n° 3.) be thereby attempts to 
make a gentle elevation, This done, 
he endeavours to feparate the upper and 
lower margin of the membrane with a 
Jancet, that he may afterwards cut off 
the reft immediately tn a ftraight line near 
the lachrymal caruncle, by a pair of fmall 
and ftraight (ciflars: he then draws back 
the thread and membrane towards the 
cornea; and if it adheres any where to 
the eye, frees it by degrees with a 
fealpel or fciffars; in domg which he 
mutt take care notto injure the cornea, 
and obferve that no part of the membrane 
be left adhering to the eye, though it is 
better to have fome part of the unguis ad- 
hering to the cornea, when the fepara- 
tion is difficult, than to wound the cor- 
nea and leave {cars in it; becaufe any 
{mall portion of the membrane left behind 
may be taken off afterwards by heating 
the eye with gentle efcharotics, 

UNGUIS, in anatomy, is applied to, two 
bones of the nofe, being as thin as {cales, 
and refembling the nail; whence their 
name. The unguis are the fmallett 
bones in the upper jaw, and are fituated 
near the great canthus of the eyes. Some 
authors call them offa lacrymatia; others, 
orbitaria-offa. ‘They are contiguous to 
four other bones, 77x. the coronal; that 
of the nofe; the maxillary ; and that 
part of the ethmmoides which forms the 
orbit. 

UnGuis, among botanifts, the narrow 
part where the petals are inferted when 
feveral go to make up the flower, as the 
broader part towards the end is called 
. braétea, 

ODORATUS, the NAIL-LIKE 
SWEET SHELL, in pharmacy, a medi- 
sine famous amorg the antients; but has, 


. 
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for a long time, been out of credit: and 
the confequence of the negle& that has 
been fhewn it is the lofing its real hiftory, 
and the miftaking different fubftances of 
the {ame origin and nature, though the 
produce of different animals, for it. We 
call what we fuppole to be the unguis 
odoratus of the antients, blatta byzantia; 
the truth is, however, that our blatta 
byzantia, or fweet-hoof, is not the fame 
with the unguis odoratus of the antfents, 
though nearly allied toit. The true un- 
guis odoratus of the antients, is a thin, 
flat, teltaceous fubftance, of an oblong 
or oval figure, rounded at both ends, 
and marked on the furface with three 
or four concentric circles, or oval lines : 
its colour is a dufky-brown with fome 
admixture of the orange, fometimes of a 
purplifh tinge: its ufual fize is that of a 
full grown nail of a man’s thumb, and 
its thicknefs about the fame with that of 
the nail; it is tough, flexile, and elattic ; 
and bas no peculiar {mell or tafte. Be- 
fides this genuine unguis odoratus, they 
had another fmaller kind: both are the 
opercula of fhells of the murex kind, fre- 
quent in the Red-fea. ‘The blatta by- 
zantia is alfo the operculum or cover of © 
a murex, as well as the unguis odoratus ; __ 
but it belongs to a different f{pecies of 
that genus: there are alfo two kinds of 
the blatta byzantia, which are naturally 
without fmell and tafte, 


UNGULA, in geometry, the feétion of a 


cylinder cut off by a plane paffing ob- 
liquely through the plane of the bale and 
part of the cylindric furface. 


Uncuta, in natural hiftory, the claw or 


hoof of aquadruped, See Hoor. 


UNICORN, jeovoxepag, an animal, famous 


among the antients, but, looked. on by — 
the moderns as fabulous, denominated — 
from its diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of © 
having one horn only, which is repre- 
fented as five palms long, and growing 
in the middle of the forehead. It is alfo 
faid to be about the fize of an horfe: its 
hair fhort, and of a darkifh brown co- 
lour, very timorous, and therefore keep- 
ing moftly in the woods. Some will © 
have it an amphibious animal, and its 
horn moveable at pleafure. Others make 
allits ftrength to confft in its horn 5 and 
add, that when purfued by the hunters, 
it precipitates itfelf from the top of the | 
higheft rocks, and pitches upon its horn, 
which fuftains the whole effort of its fall, 
fo that it receives no damage thereby. It 
is added, that it is wonderfully fond of 
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chafte perfons ; and therefore, in order 
to take it, a virgin is placed in its way, 
whom, when the unicorn fpies, he lies 
down by her, lays his head in her lap, 
and falls afleep; upon which, the virgin 
making a fignal, the hunters come in 
and take the beaft ; which could never 
be caught by any other means, becaule 
it would either catt itfelf from a rock or 
die. 

The unicorn is one of the fupporters 
of the britifh arms. It is reprefented 
by heralds paffant, and fometimes ram- 
pant, When in this laft ation, asin 
the britifh arms, it is properly faid to be 
faillant. Argent, an unicorn fejant 
fable, armed and unguled, or, borne 
by the name of harding. 
UNICORN-FISH, in ichthyology, a fpecies 
of the monodon, or narwal, an ex- 
tremely fingular fith; the length of a full- 
grown one being about five and twenty 
feet, but commonly from fixteen to 
twenty; it has only one tooth, remark- 
ably long, which is fixed in the upper- 
jaw, and runs parallel with the length of 
the fifh, fo that it has more the appear- 
ance of ahorn than a tooth, See the ar- 
ticle NARWAL, 

The diameter of this fith equals, at leat, 
half its length, whence itis veryunwieldy: 
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Thus the uniform flowers of plants aré 
fuch aa are of the fame figure all around, 
having their fore and back parts, as alfo 
their right and left parts, exactly alike, 
For uniform motion, @c. fee the article 
Morion and EQUABLE, 


UNIFORMITY; a fimilitude; or refem- 


blance, between the parts of a whole: 
fuch is that we meet with in figures of 
many fides, and angles refpectively equal, 
and an{werable to each other. 

This term is particularly applied to one 
and the fame form of public prayers and 
adminiftration of facraments, and other 
rites, &c. of the church of England, 
prefcribed by the famous flat. 1 Eliz, 


and rq Car. I, called the ac&t of uni- © 


formity. 


UNIOLA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 


andria-digynia clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof confilts of a bivalve glume: the 
valves are of a lanceolato-comprefled 
figure like thofe of the cup: the inner 
valve appears fomewhat higher than the 
outer one: the corolla performs the office 
of a pericarpium, inclofing the feed, 
which is fingle, and of an ovated oblong 
figure, 


UNION, a junétion, coalition, or affeme 


blage of two or more different things in 
one. 


the head is fall, end fhaped like that of Unron, among painters, exprefles a fym- 


a roach: there is no fin on the back ; 
and the fiftule is in the vertex or upper- 
moft part of the bead. The tooth grows 
to ten, or more, feet in length, is about 
the thicknefs of a man’s wrift towards 
the bafe, and thence becomes gradually 
fmaller all the way to the point. See 
plate CCXCVI. fig. s. 

UNICORNU, Fossite, Fofil unicorn’s 
horn, the name of a fubftance much ufed 
in medicine in fome parts of the world, 
and, which feems to have been very little 
underftood by many who have written 
of it; bat is now determined to be no 
other than a terrene, cruftaceous fpar, 
not very different from the ofteocolla and 
other bodies of that genus called the 
cibdeloplacium, See the article OsTE- 
OCOLLA and CIBDELOPLACIA. 

It is efteemed as a fudorific and aftrin- 
gent, and is given in fevers attended 
with diarrhoeas, with great fuccels. 
UNIFORM denotes a thing to be fimilar, 
or conhftent, either with another thing 
or with itfelf, in refpeét of figure, ftruc- 
ture, proportion, and the like; in which 
fenfe it ftands oppofed to difform. Sce 
the article DiIFFORM, 


metry and agreement between the fe. 


veral parts of a painting, when ¢, gre 


there is a great deal of relation and cons 
nection between them, both as to the 
figuring and colouring ; fo that they ap- 
parently confpixe to form one thing. 


Union, in archite€ture, may denote a 


harmony between the colours in the ma- 
terials of a building. 


UNION, in an ecclefiaftical fenfe, denotes 


a combining or confolidating of two 
churches into one. ‘There are two kinds 


of this union, as when one church is made 
fubjeét to another, and one parfon is ~ 


made reStor of both ; and where a con- 


ventual church is made a cathedral. In ~ 


cafe two churches were fo {mall as that 
the tithes did not make a competent pro- 
vifion for each of the parfons, they might 
be united at common Jaw before any aét 
of parliament was made for that purpofe, 
By ftatute there may be an union of two 
churches where there lie not above a mile 
diftant from each other, and where the 
value of the one exceeds not fix pounds 
a year in the king's bocks of firft fruits ; 
which is done by the confent of the bi- 
fhop, the patron, and incumbent. Alfo, 


in 


UN fi 

. Ya cities or corporate towns, it is or- 
dained, that the bifhop, the patron, and 
the mayors, or chief magiftrates of the 
place, @c. may unite parifh-churches 
therein: yet, when the income of the 
church is above one hundred pounds 
per annum, there the major part of the 
parifhioners are to agree to the fame; and 
after the union, the patrons of thofe 
churches fhall prefent by turns, &c. but 
notwithftanding each of the parifhes con- 
tinue diftinét as to rates, charges, &c, 

Union, or the Union, by way of emi- 
nence, is more particularly ufed to ex- 
prefs the a&t whereby the two feparate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
incorporated into one, under the title of 
the kingdom of Great-Britain. This 
happy union, in vain attempted by king 
James I. was at length effected in the 
year 1707, by the general confent of the 
queen and the eftates of each realm. ‘The 
chief articles of this union are, That the 
two kingdoms fhall be united into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great- Britain: 
that they, in confequence thereof, be re- 
prefented by one parliament, of which 
fixteen peers and forty-five commoners 
are to be ele&ed for Scotland, and have 
the fame privileges with thofe of Eng- 
land: that the fubjeéts of either nation 
thall have equal freedom of trade, and 
be liable to the fame cuftoms, and the 
Jike Jaws for public government, &c. 
The kitk, or church of Scotland, is con- 
firmed ; and the courts of juftice are to 
remain the fame as they were before the 
union, yet fubje& to regulation, @c. 
A court of exchequer is alfo ereéted in 
Scotland, to be a court of record, reve- 
nue, and judicature, for ever; and 
barons of the faid court are appointed, 
who fhall be the judges there, @e, See 
the articles PEER, PARLIAMENT, &c. 

UNISON, in mufic, the effé& of two 
founds which are equal in degree of tune, 
or in point of gravity and acutenels, See 
the article Tune. 
Unifon may be defined a confonance of 
two founds produced by two ftrings, or 
other bodies, of the fame matter, length, 
thicknefs, tenfion, &c. equally ftruck, 
and at the fame times fo that they yield 
the fame tone or found, See Sounn. 
Unifon is the firft and greateit of con- 
cords, and the foundation of all the ret, 
according to Ariftoxenus and moft of 
the antients: yet fome deny it to be any 
concord at all, maintaining jt to be only 
that in founds which unity isin numbers. 
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Others reftrain the word coricord to in- 
tervals, and make itinclude a difference 
of tunes but this is precarious: for as 
the word concord fignifies an agreement 
of founds, it is certainly applicable to 
unifons of the firft degree, 

But though unifonance, or an equality 
of tune, makes the moft perfect agree- 
ment of found, it is not true, that thé 
nearer any two founds come fo an equa- 
lity of tune, they are the more agreeable. | 
The mind is delighted with variety ; and: 
the reafon of the agreeablenefs or difa- | 
greeablenefs of two founds muft be! 
a{cribed to fome other caufe than the quas 
lity or inequality of the number of their 
vibrations, It is a famed phenomenon 
in mufic, that an intenfe found being 
raifed, either with the voice or fonorous 
body, another fonorous body near its 
whofe tune is either unifon or o¢tave to | 
that found, will found its proper note, | 
unifon or o€tave, to the given note. The 
experiment is eafily tried by ‘the ftrings 
of two inftruments, or by a voice and 
harpfichord ; or a bell, or even a drink- 
ing-glafs, 

This our philofophers account for thus 5. 
one ftring being ftruck, and the air put 
in motion thereby, every other ftrings 
within the reach of that motion, will re- 
ceive fome impreffion therefrom: but 
each ftring can only move with a deter- 
minate velocity of recourfes or vibrations; 
and all unifons proceed from equal or 
equidiurnal vibrations; and other con- 
cords, from other proportions. ‘The 
unifon ftring then, keeping equal pace 
with the founding ftring, as having the 
fame meafure of vibrations, mult have 


its motion continued, and ftill improved, © 


till its motion become fenfible, and it™ 
gives a difin& found. Other concord-~ 
ing ftrings have their motion propagated 
in different degrees, according to the. 
frequency of the coincidence of their 
vibrations, with thofe of the founded 
fring 5 the oétave, therefore, moft fens 
fibly ; then in the fifth; after which the- 
croffing of the motions prevents any 
effe&t, 
This they illufrate by the pendulum, 
which, being feta moving, the motion 
may be continued, and (ill improved, 
and augmented, by making frequent, 
light, coincident impulfes; as blowing 
en it when the vibration is jult finifhed « 
but if it ke touched by any crofs or op- 
pefite motion, and this too frequently, 
the motion willbe interrupted and ceafe 
altogether, 


UNI 
altogether. So of two unifon-ftrings, if 
the one be forcibly ftruck, it communi- 
cates motion by the air to the other : and 
being equidiurnal in their vibrations, 
thatis, finifhing them precifely together, 
the motion of the other wil! be improved 
and. heightened by the frequent impulfes 
received from the vibrations of the firft ; 
becaufe given precifely, when that other 
has finifhed its vibration and is ready to 
return; but if the vibration of the chords 
be unequal in duration, there will be a 
croffing of motions le{s or more, accord- 
ing to the proportion of the inequality ; 
by which the motion of the untouched 

tring will be fo checked as never to be 
fenfible. And this, we find, is the cafe 
in all confonances, except unifon, oftave, 
and the fifth, 
UNIT, Unite, or UNITY, in arithme- 
tic, the number one, or one fingle indi- 
vidual part of difcrete quantity. See the 
article NUMBER. 
UNITED NETHERLANDS confilt of the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frief- 
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neceffary to the body, and which Horacé 
prefcribes, when he fays, 

Sit quodvis fimplex duntaxat & unum, 
See the article EP1soDE, 

The unity of the epic a&tion, Mr. Dacier 


-obferves, does not confift in the unity of 


the hero, or in the unity of his charace 


ter and manners, though thefe be circum-_ 


ftances neceflary thereto, The unity of 
action requires that there be but one 
principal aétion, of which all the reftareto 
be incidents or dependencies. SeeACTION, 
F, Boffu affigns three things requifite 
thereto; the firft, that no epifode be ufed 


but what is fetched from the plan and . 


ground of the aétion, and which is a 
natural member of that body ; the fe- 
cond, that the epifodes and members be 
well conneéted with each other ; the third, 


is not to finifh any epifode, fo as it may. 


appear a whole action, but to let each be 
always feen in its quality of member of 
the body, and an unfinifhed part. 


Unity of poféfion, in law, fignifies a 


é ist 
pofleflion of two rights by feveral titles. 


Jand, Groningen, Overyffel, Gelder- UNIVALVE Shells, in natural hiftory, 9 


Jand, with Zutphen and Utrecht; thefe 
are bounded by the German-fea on the 
north and welt ; by the circle of Welt- 
phalia on the eaft, and by Flanders, Bra- 
bant, and the dutchy of Cleves on the 
fouth; lying between 3° 20/ and 7° 30/ 
eaft longitude, and between 51° 35/ and 
§2° 40’ norih latitude; being about fifty 
miles long, and as many broad, includ- 
ing the Zuyder-fea, which takes up a 
confiderable fpace between thefe limits. 
See the articles NETHERLANDS, Pro- 
VINCES, ZEALAND, &c. 

UNITY, in poetry. In the drama there are 
three unities to be obferved, viz. the unity 
of aétion, that of time, and that of place, 
In the epic poem, the great, and almott 
only, unity, is that of the ation. Some 
regard, indeed, ought to be had to that 
of time; that of place there is no room 
for, The unity of charaMer is not 
reckoned among the unities. See the 
article Epic, &c. 

The unity of the dramatic aStion confifts 
of the unity of the intrigue in comedy, 
and that of the danger in tragedy ; and 
this not only in the plan of the fable, but 
alfo in the fable extended and filled with 
epifodes, See Comepy, &c. 

The epifodes are to be worked in without 
corrupting the unity, or forming a don- 
ble ation ; and the fevera] members are 
to be fo conneéted together, as to be con- 
Hhent with that continuity of afion fo 


term ufed to exprefs one of the three ge~ 
neral claffes of fhell-fith; the other two 
being the bivalves and multivalves. See 
SHELL, BrvaLveEs,and MULTIVALVES, 
The univalve fhells are thofe which con- 
fit only of one piece, not of two or mor 

joined together. Of thefe univalve thells, 
nature affords a very great variety; fo 
that they are aptly diftributed by a late 
French author into fifteen diftin& genera. 
Thefe are, 1, The patella, or limpetse 
2, The patelle plane, called alfo auris 
marina, the ear-fhell. 3. The canales, 


or tubuli marini, the fea-tubes, 4. The 


lunar cochlez, or round-mouthed {mails. 
5. The cochlee femilunares, or {nails 
with femicireular mouths. 6. The coch- 
Jez ore depreflo, or flat-mouthed [nails. 
7. The navicule or boat-fhells, come 
monly called nautili or nautilus. 
8. The buccina, or trumpetsfhells, 9, 
The turbines. 10, The volute. 113 
The rhombi, 12, The murices. 13, 


. The purpure, rq. The conche glo- 
bofe, And x5, The porcellanz, each 


of which fee under its proper head, Pa- 
TELLA, Auris Marina, 
Nat, Ecclairc, part II, p. 235. 


UNIVERSAL, fomething that is common 


to many things ; or it is one thing be- 
longing to many, or all things. 

In logic, univerfal is either complex or 
incomplex, A complex univerfal is e1- 
ther an univerfal propofition, as every 


whole 


Ge. Hitt. | 
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whole is greater than its part ; or what- 
ever raifes a manifold conception in the 


mind, as the definition of a reafonable 


animal. An incomplex univerfal, is what 
produces only one conception inthe mind, 
and is a fimple thing refpefting many ; 
ashuman nature, which relates to every 
individual wherein itis found. 


‘UNIVERSALITY, that quality which de- 


nominates a thing univerfal, See the 
preceding article, 


UNIVERSE, a collegtive name, fignifying 


the whole world, or the affemblage of 
heaven and earth, with all things therein. 
See HEAVEN and EaRTH, 

As fpace is, in its own nature, every 
way infinite, it gives us an idea of the in- 
finity of the univerfe, which can there- 
fore be only in part comprehended by 
us; and that part of the univerfe which 
we can have any notion of, is that which 
is the fubje% of our fenfes ; and of this 
the eye prefents us with an idea of a valt 
extended profpeét, and the appearance of 
various forts of bodies diffeminated thro’ 
the fame. 

The infinite abyfs of fpace, which the 
Greeks call ro wav, the Latins znane, and 
we the univerfe, does undoubtedly com- 
prehend an infinity of fyftems of moving 
bodies round one very large central one, 
which the Romans called /o/, and we the 
fun. This colleétion of bodies is there- 
fore properly called the folar fyftem, and 
fometimes the mundane fyftem, from the 
latin word mundus, the world. See the 


‘article SYSTEM. 


That the univerfe contains as many folar 
fyftems or worlds, as there are what we 
called fixed ftars, feems reafonable to infer 
from hence, that our fun, removed to the 
diftance of a ftar, would appear juft as a 
ttar does, and all the bodies moving about 
it would difappear entirely. Now the 
reafon why they difappear, is becaufe they 
are opake bodies, and too {mall to be 
feen at fo great a diftance, without an in- 
tenfe degree of light; whereas theirs is 
the weakeft that can be, as being firft 
borrowed, and then reflected to the eye. 
See the article STAR. 

But the fun, by reafon of his immenfe 
bulk ahd iqieele, which ts the ftrong- 
e(t poffible, will be vifible at an immenfe 
diftance ; but the greater the diftance, the 
lefs bright it will appear, and of a leffer 
magnitude : and therefore every ftar of 
every magnitude, may probably bea fun 
like our own, informing a fyftem of pla- 
nets, or moving bodies, each of which 
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may be inhabited like our earth, with va- 
rious kinds of animals, and ftored with 
vegetable and other fubftances, | 
Wecan perceive, fays Mr, Mac Laurin, 
no bounds of the vaft expanfe in which 
natural caufes operate; nor can we fix 
any border or termination of the univerfe; 
and we are equally at a lofs to trace 
things to their elements, and to difcover 
the limits, which inclofe the fubdivifions 
of matter, The objects, which we com- 
monly call great, vanifh when we con- 
template the vaft body of the earth: the 
terraqueous globe itfelfis foon loft in the 
folar fyftem 5 being in fome parts feen as 
a planet, or diftant ftar; and, in great 
part of the fy{tem unknown, or vifible| 
only at rare times to vigilante obfervers, | 
affiftted perhaps with inftruments like our! 
telefcopes. The fun itfelf dwindles into 
a ftar ; faturn’s vaft orbit, and the orbits| 
of all the comets, croud into a point, 
when viewed from numberlefs places be- 
tween the earth and the neareft fixed ftars, 
Other funs illuminate other fyftems, where 
our fun’s rays are unperceived ; but all 
thefe alfo are (wallowed up in the vaft ex- 
panfe of the univerfe. Even all the fy« 
fiems of the ftars that (parkle in the clear. 
eft fky, muft poffefs a fmall corner on- 
ly of that fpace over which fuch fy 
ftems are difperfed. And after we hav 
rifeo fo high, and left all definite mea 
fures fo far behind us, we find ourfelve 
no nearer to a term or limit ; for all thi 
is nothing to what may be difplayed i 
the infinite expanfe, beyond the remote 
ftars that ever have been difcovered, 
In this view of the univerfe, an augu 
idea arifes in the mind, worthy of the ins 
finite and wife author of nature, who ca 
never be fuppofed to have created fo man 
glorious orbs, to anfwer fo trifling a pur 
pofe as the twinkling to mortals by nig 
now and then ; befides that the far greate 
part of the ftars are never feen by us a 
all, as has been fhewn under Srar, 


term, applied toan aflemblage of feveral 
colleges, eftablifhed ina city, or out town 
wherein are profeffors in the feveral {ci 
ences, appointed to teach them to ftu 
dents ; and where degrees or certificate 
of ftudy in the divers faculties are taken 
up. See ART and SCIENCE. 
In each univerfity four faculties are ufu 
ally taught, theology, medicine, law 
and the arts and fciences. See the artic 
THEOLOGY, &e. 
They are called univerfities, or univerf 
{cheolg 
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fchools, by reafon the four faculties are 
fuppofed to take inthe whole compafs of 
ftudy.' See thearticleFacuLTYy. — _ 
In the eye of the law, ‘an univerfity is 
held a mere lay body, or community ; 
though, in reality, it be a mixed body, 
compofed partly of laymen, and partly of 
ecclefiaftics. See COMMUNITY, &c. 
Univerfities had their firft rife inthe X1Ith 
and XI[IIth centuries. Thofe of Paris 
and Bologna pretend to be the firft that 
were fet on foot; but then they wereona 
different footing from the univerfities 
among us, SeeSEMINARY and SCHOOL, 
Our own univerfities, of Oxford and 
Cambridge, feem intitled to the greateft 
antiquity of any in the world ; and 
Balio] and Merton colleges inOxford, and 
St. Peter’s in Cambridge, all made col- 
leges in the XIIIth century, may be faid 
to be the firft regular endowments of this 
kind in Europe. 
For though Univerfity college in Cam- 
bridge had been a place for ftudents ever 
fince the year 872, yet this, like many 
of the other antient colleges beyond fea, 
and Leyden to this day, was no proper 
college; but the ftudents, without any 
diftinétion of habit, lived in citizens 
houfes, having only meeting places to 
hear leGtures and difpute. 
_ after-times there were houfes built for 
the ftudents to live in fociety ; only each 
to be at his own charge, as in the inns, 
of courts: thefe, at firft, were calledinns, 
but now halls. At laft, plentiful reve- 
nues were fettled on feveral of thefe halls, 
to maintain the ftudents in diet, apparel, 
&c. and thefe were called colleges. See 
OxFoRD, CAMBRIDGE and COLLEGE. 
The univerfities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are governed next under the king, 
by a chancellor, who is to take care of 
the government of the whole univerfity, 
to maintain the liberties thereof, &c. 
Under him is the high. fteward, whofe 
office is to affift the chancellor, and other 
officers, when required, in the execution 
of their offices, and to hear and deter- 
mine’ capital caufes, according to the 
Jaws of the land, and the privileges of 
the univerfity. The next officer is the 
vice-chancellor, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abfence. There are al- 
fo two prostors, who affift in the govern- 
ment of the univerfity, particularly in the 
bufinels of {chool-exercife, taking up de- 
grees, punithing violators of the ftatutes, 
&c. Add to thefe a public orator, keeper 
Vou. IV. 
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of records, regifter, beadles, and verger. 
The univerfities of Scotland are four, 
viz. thofe of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glafgow.. See the ar- 
ticles St, ANDREW’S, ABERDEEN, @e.: 
In Ireland there is only one univerfity, 
wiz. that of Dublin. See DuBLin. 

UNIVOCAL, in the fchools, is applied to 
two or more names, or terms, that have 
but one fignification, in oppofition to equi- 
vocal, which is where one term has two 
or more fignifications. See EQuivocaL, 
Our univocal terms are fuch, whofe name 
as well as nature, is'the fame, in oppo- 
fition to equivocals, whofe names are the 
fame, but their natures very different, 
The antients believed that all perfect ani- 
mals were produced by univocal genera- 
tion ; thatis, by the fole union or copu- 
lation of a male and female of the fame 
{pecies or denomination ; and that infe&is 
were produced by equivocal generation, — 
without any feed, and merely of the cor- 
ruption of the earth, exhaled, and, as 
it were, impregnated, by the (un’s rays: 
bot this doétrine of infeéts is now exe 
ploded, See GENERATION. 

UNLAWFUL, illegal, fomething pro- 
hibited by, or contrary to, the terms of 
law, either divine or human. See Law, . 

UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY, the meeting of 
three or more perfons together, by force 
to commit fome unlawful ad, as to af- 
fault any perfon, to enter his houfe or 
land, Ge. and thus abiding together, 
whether they attempt the execution or 
not, See the article RioT. 

UNLIMITED, or INDETERMINATE 
PROBLEM, is fuch a one as is capable of 
infinite folutions, See PROBLEM. 

UNMOOR, a term ufed at fea: when a 
veflel which was riding at anchor weighs 
the fame, or gets it up, in order to fail, 
they fay the is unmooring. 

UNNA, a town of Weltphalia, thirty- 
five miles fouth of Muniter, fubjea& to 
the king of Proffia. 

Unna is alfo a river of Bofnia, forming 
part of the boundary between Chriften- 
oo and Turky, and falling into the 

AVe, 

UNSEELING, in falconry, is the taking 
away the thread that runs through a 
hawk’s eye-lids, and hinders its fight. 

VOCABULARY, wocatularium, in gram- 
mar, denotes the colieclion ot the words 
of a language, with their fignifications, 
otherwile called a diftionary, lexicon, ot 
nomenclature, See DicTionary, e. 

igh i 4. Vo- 


" 


ae 


' ed together, form words. 


Vor 


A vocabu'ary is properly a Jeffer kind of 
di&tionary which does not enter fo mi- 
rutely into the origins and different ac- 
ceptations of words. See WorpD, 


VOCAL, fomething that relates to the 


voice or fpeech : thus vocal mufic is that 
{et to words, efpecially verfes, and to be 
performed by the voice, in contradiftinc- 
tion to inftrumental mufic, compofed on- 
ly for inftruments, without finging. See 
the article Voce, VERSE, &c, 


VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth ftate 


or cafeof nouns. See the articles NouN 
and Case. : 

When we name the perfon we are fpeak- 
ing to, or addrefs ourfelves to the thing 
we are fpeaking of, as if it were a per- 
fon, the noun, orname, requires a new 
relation, which the Latins and Greeks 
expre(s by a new termination, called the 
vocative ; as from dominus, a lord, is 
formed the vocative domine, o lord. 
Inengtith, and moft of the modern lan- 
guaces, the vocative is expreffed in nouns 
that have an article in the nominative, by 
omitting that article; as the Lord is my 
hope; Lord, thou art my hope: though, 
on many occafions, we ufe an interjec- 
tion, 


VOGHERA, a town of the dutchy of Mi- 


Jan, in Italy, fifteen miles fouth-weft of 
Pavia. 


VOICE, vox, a found produced in the 


throat and mouth of an animal, by an 
apparatus of inftruments for that pur- 
pofe. Seethe article SouNnD. 
Voices are either articulate or inarticu- 
late. Articulate voices are thofe where- 
of feveral confpire together to form fome 
affemblage or little fyftem of founds ; 
fuch are the voices exprefling the letters 
of an alphabet, numbers of which join- 
Inarticulate 
voices are {uch as are not organized, or 
affembled into words ; fuch is the bark- 
ing of dogs, the braying of affes, the 
hifling of ferpents, the finging of birds, 
&e, ' 
The formation of the human voice, with 
all the varieties thereof obferved in 
fpeech, mufic, &c. makes a very curious 
article of inqniry ; and the apparatus and 
organifm of the parts adminiltring there- 
9, is fomething exceedingly furprifing. 
Thote parts are the trachea or wind- 
pipe, throvgh which the air paffes and 
repaffes into the lungs ; the larynx, which 
is a fhort cylindric canal at the head of 
the-trachea ; and the glottis, which is a 
little eval cleft or chink left between two 
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femicircular membranes ftretched hori- 
zontally withinfide the larynx ; which 
membranes, though capable of joining 
clofe together, do generally leave an in- 
terval, either greater or lefs, between 
them called the glottis, A particular 
defcription of each part may be feen un- 
der the articles TRACHEA, Larynx, 
and GLo7Tris. 

The long canal of the trachea, termi- 
nated at top with the glottis, appears fo 
like a flute, that the antients made no 
doubt but the trachea contributed the 
fame to the voice, as the body of the flute 
does to the found of that inftrument. 
Galen himfeif fell in fome meafure into 
the miftake; he perceived indeed, that 
the principal organ of the voice was the 
glottis, but he {till allowed the trachea a | 
confiderable fhare in the produétion of 
the found. Galen's opinion was followed 


_ by all the antients after him, and even by | 


all the moderns before M. Dodart: but 
that author obferves, that we do not ei- 
ther (peak or fing when we infpire or take 
in the air, but only when we exipire or | 
expel it; and that the air coming out of 
the lungs, paffes always out of the mi- | 
nuter veficles of that part into larger, 
and at laft into the trachea itfelf, which 
is the largeft of all: that thus its paflage 
becoming ftill more free and eafy, and 
thus more than ever in the trachea, it 
can never undergo fuch a violence, and - 
acquire fuch a velocity in that canal, as 
is required to the produétion of found :— 
but that as the aperture of the glottis is 
very fmall, in comparifon with the width 
of the trachea, the air can never get out of 
the trachea by the glottis, without a vait — 
compreffion and augmentation of its ve- 
locity; and that by this means in paf-— 
fing, it communicates a brifk agitation 
to the minute parts of the two lips of 
the glottis, and gives them a kind of 
fpring, and occafions them to make vi- 
brations, which communicated to the 
paffing air, are what really occafion the 
found. The found thus formed, pro- 
ceeds into the cavity of the mouth and 
noftrils, where it is reflected and re- 
founds; and on this refonance, M. 
Dodart thews, it is that the agreeablenefs 
of the voice intirely depends. The dif- 
ferent confiftences, forms, &c. of the di- 
vers parts of the mouth, contribute to the 
refonance, each in their way; and from — 
this mixture of fo many different re- 
fonances in their due proportion, there 
re(uits an harmony in the humag voice 
inimitable — 


i fa St | 


inimitable by any mufician. Hence it 
is that when any of thefe parts are dif- 
ordered, ¢. g. when the nole is ftopped, 
the voice becomes difpleafing. ‘This re- 
fonance in the cavity of the mouth, does 
not feem to confift in a fimple refle&tion, 
fuch as that of a vault, &c. but in arefo- 
nance proportionate to the tones of the 
found fent into the mouth from the glot- 
tis; and accordingly we find this cavity 
to lengthen and fhorten itfelf, according 
to the depth or acutenels of the tone, See 
the articles Sounp, Tone, &e. 

As the organs that form the voice make 
a kind of wind inftrument, one might 
imagine to find fome provifion therein 
anfwerable to that which produces the 
difference of tone in fome other wind. 
inttruments. Thetone, therefore, muit 
be attributed either to the mouth and 
noltrils, which occafion the refonance, 
or to the glottis, which produces the 
found; and as all the different tones are 
produced in man by the fame inftrument, 
it follows, that the part which produces 
them, muft be capable of changes an- 
fwerable thereto, The different aper- 
tures of the lips of the glottis, it is prov- 
ed, produce all the different tones in the 
fevera} parts of mufic, and the manner 
is thus. The voice, it is fhewn, can 
only be formed by the glottis, but the 
tones of the voice are modifications of 
the voice, and thefe can only be produc. 
ed by the modifications of the glottis. 
Now the glottis is capable only of one mo- 
dification, which is the mutual approach 
or recefs of its lips; it is this, therefore, 
produces the different tones. Now that 
modification includes two circumitances ; 
the firft and principal is, that the lips 
are ftretched more and more from the 
loweft tone to the higheft: the fecond is, 
that the more they are ftretched, the 
nearer they approach. From the firit, it 
follows, that their vibrations will be fo 
much the quicker, as they come nearett 
their higheft tone; and that the voice 
will be juft, when the two lips are 
equally ftretched ; and falfe, when un- 
equally ; which agrees perfeétly well 
with the nature of ftring inftruments. 
From the fecond, it follows, that the 
higher the tones are, the nearer will they 
approach to each other, which agrees 
- perfectly well with inftruments governed 
by reeds or plugs. 

‘The degrees of tenfion of the lips, are the 
firft and principal caufe of tones, but 
their differences are infenlible ; the de- 
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VOID space, in phyfics. 


Vit 


of that tenfion, but their differences are 
more eafily affigoed. ‘They are differ- 
ent apertures that produce, or at leaft 
that accompany, different tones, both in 
natural wind-inftruments, and artificial 
ones ; and the diminution. of the aper- 
ture, raifes the tones both of the glottis, 
and the reed. 


VOICE, in grammar, a circumftance in 


verbs, whereby they come to be confi- 


 Gered as either ative or paffive, 7. ¢. ei- 


ther expreffing an aétion imprefled on 
another fubject, as, J beat, or receiving 
it from another, as, I am beaten, See 
the articles ACTIVE and Passive, 

The Greeks have a third voice called 
the media} voice, thus denominated, be- 
caufe it has fometimes an aétive and fome. 
times a paflive fignification; though ge- 
nerally it is of an aétive fignification. 
With regard to the termination of this 
medial voice, it is to be obferved, that 
the prefent and imperfect tenfes are the 
fame with thofe of the paffive voice; or, 
in other words, when thefe tenfes of the 
paflive voice are taken adtively, they are 
then denominated of the medial voice, 


VOICE, in matters of eleétion, denotes a 


vote or fuffrage. See the article VOTE. 
In this fenfe a man is faid to have a de- 
liberative voice, when he has a right to 
give his advice and opinion in a matter 
of debate, and his fuffrage is taken, An 
active voice, when he gives his vote for 
the ele&tion of any one; and a paflive 
voice, when the fuffrages may fall on 
himfelf to be elefted. An excitative voice, 
when he may aét to procure another to 
be eleSted. -A confultative yoice, when 
he can ‘only offer reafons and remon- 
ftrances, whereon the chief or head de- 
termines at his own difcretion, 

See the article 
Vacuum, &e. 


Vorb and VoOIDABLE, are terms frequently 


ufed in our law; as athing that is done 
contrary to law at the time of the doing, 
it is faid to be void, and no perfon fhall 
be bound thereby. But where a thing 
is only voidable, and not void, though it 
be whet the perfon that did it ought not 
to have done, yet when it is done, the 
¢oer cannot avoid the fame, notwith- 
ftanding by fome aé& in law it may be 
void in bis heir, &c. It has been held, 
that the bond of an infant, or one non 
compos mentis, is void, becaufe the law 


has not appointed the doing any thing _ 


to avoid fuch bands. A leale for term 
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-of life, which is voidable, muft be made 


void by re-entry, &c. and a deed is ge- - 
- nerally avoided by fpecial pleading. 


VOIDANCE, or Vacancy, in the canon 
law, a want of an incumbent upon a be- 
nefice, &c. See the articles AVOIDANCE 

and VACANCY. 

VOIDED, in heraldry, is underftood of 
an ordinary whofe inner or middle part 
js cut out, leaving nothing but itsedges 

- to thew its form, fo that the field ap- 
pears throughit. Hence it is igen to 

_ exprefs the colour or metal of the voided 
part, becaufé it muft of courfe be that 
of the field. The crofs voided, differs 
from the crofs fimbriated, in that the lat- 
ter does not thew the field through it, as 
the other does ; and the fame obtains in 
other ordinaries, 


. VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordi- 


naries whofe figure is much like that of 
a flak of flanch, only that it doth not 
bend fo much. See plate CCXCVII. 
fig. 5. 

VOIDING, or EvacuaTine, in medi- 
cine. See the article EvacuaTION. 

VOIR-DIRE, in Jaw, a term ufed where 
there is a bufy evidence not otherwife to 
be excepted againft, and itis prayed up- 
on a trial at Jaw that the witnefs may 
on oath fpeak the truth, whether he fhall 
get or lofe by the matter in controverfy ; 
and in cafe it appears that he is uncon- 
cerned and difinterefted, his teftimony is 
allowed, otherwife itis not. A witnefs 
upon a voir-dire, may be examined by 
the court if he be not a party interefted 
in the caufe, as well as the party for 
whom he is an evidence, viz. the plain- 
tiff or defendant, 

VOL, among heralds, fignifies the two 
wings of a fowl joined together, borne 
in armoury, as being the whole that 
makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi- 
vol is a fingle wing, 

VOLA, the palm or infide of the hand, 
comprehended between the fingers and 
the wrilt. 

VOLANO, or VALoNa, a port-town of 
Italy, in the pope’s territory, and dutchy 
of Ferrara, fituated on one of the mouths 


~ ofthe Po, on the gulph of Venice, forty 


miles ealt of Ferrara, 
VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird in 
a coat of arms is drawn flying, or having 


4 = Soe ' ‘its wings fpread out, 
VOLATILE, in phyfics, is commonly 


ufed to denote a mixed hody whofe in- 
tegral parts are eafily diffipsted by fire 
or heat; but itis more properly ufed for 


te, 
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bedies whofe elements or firft component — 
parts are eafily feparated from each other, 
and difperfed in air. For as any mixed 
body is faid to be fixed in a double fenfe, 
fo may it be faid to be volatile two ways ; 
whence the fame body, e. gr. mercury, 
is both volatile and fixed at the fame 
time; fince, as its integral parts, or 
thofe which fti]l retain the nature of mer- 
cury, are eafily feparable by fire, and 
readily flies away, it is faid to be vola- 
tile; and yet as it is very difficult to de- 
firoy its contexture, and refolve it by 
fire, or any other menftruum, ito its 
firft elements, itis faid to be fixed; the 
fame may be faid of fulphur, antimony, 
&c. See the article Fixep Booigs. 
Minerals, forthe generality, are lefs vo- © 
Jatile than vegetables, and vegetables are 
lefs fo than animals. The chemifts di- | 
ftinguith greatly between volatile falts | 
and fixed talts. The capitals of aludels 
ftop and collect the volatile parts of fub- 
ftances in fublimation, and make what — 
we call flowers. See the articles FLOW- - 
ERS, SaLTs, &e. 5 
The particles of fluids which do not 
cohere very. ftrongly together, fays Sic — 
Ifaac Newton, and are of fuch a fmail- 
nefs as renders them moft fufceptible of 
thofe agitations which keep liquors in a 
fluor,. are moft eafily feparated and rari- 
fied into vapour; and, in the language 
of the chemifts, they are volatile, rarify- 
ing with an eafy heat, and condenfing 
with cold. But thofe which are-grofler, 
and by that means lefs fufceptible of agi- 
tation, or cohere by a ftronger attra&tion, 
are not feparated without a ftronger heat, 
or perhaps not without fermentation ; 
thefe are what the chemifts call fixed 
bodies, 
When the fire decompounds any mixed 
body, the parts moft difpofed to receiv 
a great motion are fooneft loofened, and 
rife up in the order which the differences 
of that difpofition give them, the reft re= 
maining immoveable at the bottom of th 
veflel, Thofe that rife firft are called 
volatile parts ; fuch are phlegm, oil, fpi- 
rits and {alts, both urinous and alkalious. 
The parts remaining, wiz. earth and 
lixivial falts, are called fixed, See the ar- 
ticles PHLEGM, OIL, &c. 
VOLATILISATION, or VOLATILIZA- 
TION, the a&t of rendering fixed bodies 
volatile, or of refolving them by firesinto 
a fine fubtile vapour or fpirit, which eafhly 
diffipates and flies away. All ‘bodies, 
even the moft fixed, as gold, may be vo-~ 
latilized 5 


VOL". 
Jatized ; either of themfelves, or with the 
admixture of fome volatile fubftance, or 
fpirit, by diftillation or fublimation, See 
the articles GOLD, DISTILLATION, &c, 

VOLATILITY. -See the articles Vo- 
LATILE and SUBLIMATION. 

VOLCANO, or VuLCANO. See the ar- 
ticle VULCANO. 

VOLERY, a great bird-cage, fo large that 
the birds have room to fly up and down 
in it, 

VOLHINIA, or Votonta, a province of 
Poland, bounded by Polefia, on the north; 
by the lower Vojhinia, or Ukrain, in the 
territories of Ruffia, on theeaft; by Po- 
dolia, on the fouth ; and by the province 
of Red Ruffia, on the weft. 

VOLITION, the a& of willing, 
article WILLING, 

VOLKAMERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of 
plants, the corolla whereof confilts of a 
ringent, fingle petal: the tube is cylin- 
dric, and twice the length of the cup: the 
limb is divided into five plane fegments : 
the freit is a roundifh bilocular capfule ; 
the feed is a fingle bilocuiar nut. 

VOLLEY, a military falute, made by dif- 
charging a great number of fire-arms at 
the fame time. 

VOLO, in roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to the flaves, who, .during the fe. 
cond punic war, offered themfelves to 
ferve in the army, 

VOLT, or VoLTE, in the manege, a round 
or circuJar tread; and hence, by the 
phrafe, to make volts, is underftood a 
gate of two treads, made by a horfe go- 
ing fideways round a center, in fucha 
manner, that thefe two treads make pa- 
rallel traéts, one larger made by the fore 
feet, and another {maller made by the 
hind feet, the croup approaching towards 
the center, and the fhoulders bearing out- 
wards, Sometimes the volt is of one 
tread ; as when a horfe makes volts in 
corvets, and in caprioles, fo that the 
haunches follow the fhoulders, and move 
forwards on the fame tread. In general, 
the way and traét of a volt is made fome- 
times round, fometimes oval, and feme- 
times fquare, of four ftraight Jines ; fo 

. that thefe treads, whether round or {quare, 
inclofea terrain, or manege ground, the 
middie of which is fometimes dilting- 

~ guifhed by a pillar, or elfe by an imagi- 
nary center, which is there fuppofed in 
order to regulate the diftances and the 
joftnels of the volt. 
A demi-volt is a demi-round of one or 


See the 
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two treads, made by the horfe at one of 
the corners of the volt, or elfe at the end 
of the line of the paffade; fo that being 
near the end of this ‘line, or one of the 
corners of the volt, he changes hands, to 
return by a femi-circie. 


A renverfed volt, isa traét of two treads, 


made by the horfe, with his head to the 
center, and his croup out ; fothat he goes 
fide-ways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, 


and traces outa {mall circumference with ° 


“his fhoulders, and a larger one with his 
crou " 
This different fituation of the fhoulders 
and the croup, with refpeét to the center, 
gave this volt the name of renverfed, as 
being oppofite in fituation to the former. 
VOLTA, a river of Guinea, in Africa, 
which running from north to fouth, falls 
into the ocean eaft of Acra. 
VOLTERRA, a town of Tufcany, in 
Italy, twenty-three miles fouth of Flo- 
rence. 


VOLTURARA, 4a town of the kingdom — 
‘of Naples, fifty-five miles north-eaft of ~~ 


the city of Naples. 

VOLTURNO, a river of the kingdom of 
Naples, which, rifing in the province of 
Molife, runs by Capua, and falls inte 
the gulph of Gaieta. 

VOLUBILIS, in botany, a name ufed by 
Dillenius for a fpecies of convolvulus. 
See the article CONVOLVULUS. 


VOLUME, wolumen, in matters of literas’ 


ture, a book, or writing, of a juft bulk 
to be bound by itfelf, "The name is de- 
rived from the Latin wolvere, to roll up ¢ 
the antient manner of making up books 
being in rolls of bark or parchment. See 
the articles Boox, Tome, &c, 
Foreign philofophers ufe the phrafe, vo- 
lume of a body, for its bulk, or the {pace 
inclofed within its fuperficies, See the 
articles Bopy, SoLip, &c. 
VOLUMUS, in law, the firft word of a 
claufe in one fpecies of the king’s writs 
of protection and letters-patent. 
VOLUNT, woluntas, in law, is when a 


tenant holds lands, &c. at the will of the. 


Jeffor, or Jord of the manor. 


See the are 
ticle TENURE. Bes 


VOLUNTARY, in mufic, a piece played - 
by a mufician extempore, according to. | — 
This is often ufed beforehe ~~ 


his fancy. 
begins to fet himfelf to play any particu- 
lar compofition, to try the inftrument, 
and to lead him into the key of the piece 

he intends to perform. . 
VOLUNTRERS, in the military art, per- 
fons who of their own accord, and at 
their 
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VOM 
their own expence, ferve in the army, 
VOLUTA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
univalve fhells, with an oblong mouth, a 
clavicle fometimes erect and fometimes 
depreffed, and fometimes coronated at 
top. To this genus belong the admiral 
fhells, tiger thells, &c. See the articles 
ADMIRAL and TIGER, 

VOLUTE, voluta, in architecture, a kind 
of fpiral fcroll, ufed in the ionic and 
compofite capital, whereof it makes the 
principal characteriftic and ornament. 
See Lonsc and Composite. 

There are feveral diverfities practifed in 
the volute. In fome, the lift or edge, 
throughout all the circumyolutions, is in 
the fame line or plane; fuch are the an- 
tique ionic volutes, and thofe of Vignola. 
In others, the fpires or circumvolutions 
fall back; in others, project, and ftand 
out. Again, in fome, the circumvolu- 
tions are oval, in others, the canal of one 
circumvolution is detached from the litt 
of another by a vacuity or aperture. In 
others, the rind is parallel to the abacus, 
and {prings out from behind the flower 
thereof. In others, it feems to {pring out 
of the vafe from behind the ovum, and 
rifes to the abacus, as in moft of the fine 
compofite capitals. 

VOLVULA, in natural hiftory, the name 
of an extraneous foffil body, nearly allied 
to the entrochus, being compofed of the 
fame fubftance, and being like that of 2 
cylindric column, made up of feveral 
joints ; the commiffures of the joints are, 
however, much Jefs vifible in the volvu- 
Tz than in the entrochi, and they are not 
ftriated, as in the entrochus, from the 
center to the circumference. See the ar- 
ticle ENTROCHUS. 


VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which 


fome authors give to, the iliac paffion, 
by others called chordapfus, and by others 
miferere mei. See the article ILrac. 
VOMER, in anatomy, a bone of the up- 
per jaw, fituated between the bones of 
the palate and the {phenoidal bone, being 
alfo joined to the procefs of the ethmo- 
ides, and part of the lower jaw, and hav- 
ing its forepart, which is fpongy, con- 
tinued to the middle cartilage of the nofe, 
and making, in conjunction with it, the 
feptum nafi. Sce Nose and Maxitva, 
VOMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken 
for a fuppurated impofthume, or an abfcefs 
sails puration. See ABSCESS, &c. 
The yomica pulmonum is a latent dif- 
eafe of the lungs, which often deceives 
under a thew of health. What goes by 
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this name, is a fmall abfcefs feated in 
fome part of the lungs, and ftraitly in- 
clofed within a bag or membrane. This 
diforder is moft incident to thofe who are 
afflicted with atabes, or labour under an 
anaftomofis or rupture of a vein in the 
lungs. In this diféafe, the breath fmells 
ill long before the vomica breaks ; fome- 
times blood comes up with coughing, the 
body is perfectly dull and heavy, and 
the cough very long and troublefome, 
and fometimes followed by an expecto- 
ration of the vomica, in which cafe the 
patient is feized with no fmall fever, fuc- 
ceeded by bloody fpit, and a vaft pertur- 
bation of body ; the confequence of which 
circumftance may poffibly be a recovery 
to a good ftate of health. It has often 
happened that the vomica, by a fudden 
rupture, has difcharged itfelf into the 
heart, and occafioned fudden and unex- 
pected death. See PHTHISIS. 


Nux Vomica, in pharmacy, a flat, com- 


preffed round fruit, of the breadth of a 
fhilling, or fomewhat more, and of about 
the thicknefs of a crown-piece, Its fur 
face is not much wrinkled or corrugated, 
but fometimes marked with tolerably re- 
gular fibres, running from the center to 
the circumference ; it is fomewhat downy 
or woolly, and of an extreme firm tex~ 
ture, tough like horn, and of a pale 
greyifh-brown colour. It has a fort of 
umbilicus on each fide of the center, and 
is more prominent on one fide, and more 
depreffed on the other; it is very diffi- 
cultly cut or broken, and leaves a fmooth 
and gloffy furface behind the knife ; it is 
moderately heavy, and is of a fomewhat 
paler colour within than on the furface ; 
it has no fmell, but an extremely bitter 
tafte, We have it only from the Eaft- 
Indies, whence it is brought with ano- 
ther drug called the lignum colubrinum. 
It was held by many to be the root of a 
plant, and by others to be a fungus or 
an excrement. But it is in reality the 
nucleus of a fruit of an Faft-Indian tree, 
the wood of which is the lignum colu- 
brinum of the fhops, See COLUBRINUM. 
Some have prefcribed {mall doles of the 
nux vomica as a fpecific againft a go- 
norrhoea, and others againft quartan 
agues. But we have fo many good and 
fafe medicines for all thefe purpofes, that 
there feems no occafion for our having 
recourfe to fuch as thele, which fhew fo 
many figns of mifchief, 
There is another fpecies of the nux vo- 
mica, defcribed by Breynius, under the 
~ name 
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name of modira caniram, and nux vomica 
officinarum vera. Commelin determines 
this tree, not the former, to afford the true 
nux vomica, and the true lignum colu- 
brinum of the fhops; and Herman, on the 
other hand, is as pofitive as to the other. 
There is alfo another fort of nux vomica, 
which is much fmaller than the former, 
very like them, and has al! their quali- 
ties : it is the fruit of another {pecies of 
the fame genus, which is the tree that 
furnifhes the true officinal wood. 
VOMIT, or Emetic, in pharmacy, See 
the article EMETIC, 

VOMITING, in medicine, a retrograde 
f{pafmodic motion of the mufcular fibres 
of the oefophagus, ftomach, and inteftines, 
attended with flrong convulfions of the 
mufcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 
which, when gentle, create a naufea ; 
when violent, a vomiting. Thefe con- 
vulfive diforders proceed from the immo- 
derate quantity, or acrimony of the food ; 
from poifons ; from fome injury of the 
brain, as a wound, contufion, compref- 
fion, or inflammation of that part; from 
an inflammation of the diaphragm, fto- 
mach, inteftines, fpleen, liver, kidneys, 
pancreas, or mefentery ; from an irrita- 
tion of the gula; from a diforderly mo- 
tion of the fpirits, by unaccuftomed agi- 
tations in a coach, fhip, or otherwife, or 
from the idea of fomething naufeous. 
The two principal curative indications 
to be obferved are, firft, to quiet and 
compofe the convulfive and unruly mo- 
tion of the ftomach; and, fecondly, to 
oppofe and fubdue the material caufes of 
the diforder, 

The firft intention is anfwered by corro- 
borating and antifpafmodic medicines, 
fuch as faffron and caftor, with the tefta- 
ceous powders, as coral, crabs-claws, and 
oyfter-thells; powders compofed of cin- 
namon, the leaves of mint, nutmeg, 
orange-peel, calamus aromaticus, and 
other fuch fimples, are alfo of great fer- 
vice, And if anodynes are found ne- 
ceffary, the ftorax pill, or Sydenham’s 
Jaudanum, are to be given. 

While thefe medicines are taken inter- 
nally, there may alfo be applied outward- 
Jy, to the region of the ftomach, fuch 
things as have power to repre(s its dif- 
orderly motions ; of this kind are the oil 
of mint, nutmeg, and the like, with bal- 
fam of Peru: thefe oils may be reduced 
toa proper confiftence, with this balfam, 
for the fpreading on leather, and laying 
enforfometime, Hungary-water, and 
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VOMITINGS in Infants. 
VOMITING of blood, vomitus cruentus, & 


VOM 


other the like fpirits, are of great ufe alfo, 
rubbed on with the hand; and to thefe 
may be added yeaft, and the flrongelt 
wine-vinegar applied hot to the part, 
Finally, an excellent application is bal- 
fam of Peru alone, reduced to the eonfif- 
tence of a cataplafm, with crumb of bread, 
The methods to be ufed to. remove the 
material caufes of the vomiting, are next 
to be confidered: if it be of the pituitous 
kind, and owing to crudities in the prima 
vie, and a vifcid mucus fticking to 
them, it is beft cured by an emetic: if 
the vomiting of itfelf be found not fufh- 
cient to carry off the fordes which occa- 
fion it, and the patient continues, after 
the fits of vomiting, affi&ted with a naue 
fea and heart-burn; in this cafe, a large 
quantity of warm water, with a little 
butter, may ferve the purpofe; or if this 
be found infufficient, a dofe of ipecacu- 
anha is to be given. 

See INFANT. 


very dangerous kind of hemorrhage, 
confifting in a bringing up by vomit of 
pure and unmixed blood from the fto- 
mach, and being a method, ufed by na- 
ture to throw off a portion of the blood, 
which molefts the whole in the vena por- 
ta, and by that means to facilitate the 
circulation of the reft of the mafs. See 
the article HA: MORRHAGE. 
This diftemper fometimes arifeés from in- 
ternal caufes, and is regularly periodical, 
obferving the ftated times of the eruptions 
of the menfes, or other natural difchar- 
ges; fometimes it arifes from accidents, 
{uch as the giving of violent purging or 
emetic medicines, or corrofive ones, A- 
mong the preceding figns of this difor- 
der, are to be reckoned a fenfation of 
{traitnefs and anxiety in the precordia, 
with tenfion, and involuntary fighs ; with 
a naufea or ficknefs of the ftomach, and 
a {training to vomit; which is more vio- 
Jent than in vomiting on any other oc- 
cafion; after this the blood is thrown up. 
pure, and the vomiting then ceafes, tie 
after a plain fenfation of more blood be- 
ing colleéted in the ftomach, the efforts 
to difcharge it in the fame manner are 
again renewed. The quicker the blood is 
thrown up, after its being difcharged in- 
to the ftomach, the more fluid and more 
florid it appears; the longer it is detain- 
ed there, the blacker and thicker it ap- 
pears. A vomiting of blood is bat an 
uncommon diforder. It more frequent- 
ly attacks women than men ; among the 
temiie 


VOR 


female fex it is principally feen in thofe 
whom the menfes have left too early in 
life, or who have had violent fuppref- 
fions of them for along time, In men, 
this diftemper feldom feizes any but thole 
who have been ufed to periodical dif- 
charges from the hemorrhoidal veffels, 
and who have had them fuddenly ftop- 
ped; and they are then ufually firft at- 
tacked with violent pains in the left hy- 
pochondrium. People of fcorbutic habits, 
and fuch as have had quartan agues 
of long ftanding, have been fometimes 
thus affected. And, befide thefe natural 
caules, people of all ages and fexes may 
vomit blood, from external injuries. 

A vomiting of blood is ever a dangerous 
diforder; for though the quantity of 
blood thrown up is feldom fo great as to 
occafion immediate death, yet it gene- 
rally degenerates into-a tabes in men, 
and into a cachectic habit in women. It 
is lefs dangerous to young women, than 
to any other perfons; and when it is 
periodical, efpecially when it obferves 
the times of the menftrual difcharges, is 
much lefs dangerous than under any 
other circumftances. During the par- 
oxyfm, the proper medicines are pow- 
ders of nitre, cinnabar, and the abfor- 
bent fubftances, fuch as crab’s-eyes, or 
the like, and afterwards bleeding, cup- 
ping, and gentle purges; and diaphore- 
tics are to be given for fome time. 
VOORN, one of the iflands of Holland, 
bounded by the river Maes, which di- 
vides it from the continent and the ifland 
of Ifslemunde, on the north; by the fea 
cailed the Bies-bofch, on the eaft; by 
another branch of the Maes which di- 
vides it from the iflands of Goree and 
Overflackee, on the fouth; and by the 
German-fea on the weft; being about 
twenty-four miles long, and five broad. 
VOPISCUS, a latin term ufed, in refpect 
of twins in the womb, for that which 
comes to the perfect birth ; the other be- 
ing before excluded abortive. 
VORTEX, in meteorology, a whirlwind, 
or fudden, rapid, and violent motion of 
the air in gyres, or circles. 

Vortex is alfo ufed for an eddy or whirl- 
pool; or a body of water, in certain feas 
or rivers, which runs rapidly around, 
forming a fort of cavity in the middle, 
Vortex, in the cartefian philofophy, is a 
fy{tem or collection of particles of matter 
moving the fame way, and round the 
fame axis. See CARTESIAN. ; 
Such vortices are the grand machines, 


3 


paused | 
whereby thofe philofophers folve moft of 


VOR 


the motions and other phenomena of the | 
heavenly bodies, Accordingly, the doc- 
trine of thefe vortices makes a great part 
of the cartefian philofophy. ° 
But this doétrine of vortices is at beft 
merely hypothetical. It does not pre- 
tend to fhew by what laws and means 
the celeftial motions are really effected, 
fo much as by what means they poflibly 
might, in cafe it fhould have fo pleafed 
the Creator. , But we have another prin- 
ciple which accounts for the fame pha- 
nomena, as well, nay, better, than that of 
vortices ; and which we plainly find has 
an actual exiftence in the nature of 
things ; and this is gravity, or the weight 
of bodies. See the articles GRavITA- 
TION, GRAVITY, &c. 
The vortices then fhould be caft out of | 
philofophy, were it only that two differ- 
ent adequate caules of the fame pheno- | 
mena are inconfiftent. See the article | 
NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
But we have other objections againft it. 
For, 1. If the bodies of the planets and 
comets be carried round the fun im vor- © 
tices, the bodies of the parts of the vor- 
tex immediately invefting them, mutt 
move with the fame velocity, and in the 
fame direftion; and befides, muft have 
the fame denfity, or the fame vis inertiz, 
Bat it is evidence that the planets and co- 
mets move in the very fame parts of the 
heavens, with different velocity and in 
different directions. Tt follows, there- 
fore, that thefe parts of the vortex muft 
revolve at the fame time in different di- 
reGtions, and with different velocities 5; — 
fince one velocity and direction will be 
required for the paffage of the planets, 
and another for that of comets. 2. If it 
were granted that feveral vortices were 
contained in the fame {pace, do penetrate 
each other, and revolve with divers mo- 
tions; fince thofe motions muft be con- 
formable to thofe of the bodies which are 
perfectly regular, and performed in co- 
nic fections; it may be afked, how they 
fhould have been preferved entire fo many 
ages, and not difturbed nor confounded 
by the adverfe aétions and fhocks of fo 
much matter as they meet withal? 3, 
The number of comets is very great, 
and their motions perfectly regular, ob- 
ferving the fame laws with the planets, 
and moving in conical orbits which are 
exceedingly excentric. Accordingly they 
move every way, and to all parts of the 
heavens, freely pervading the planetary 
regionss 


Vi Ort) 
regions, and going frequently contrary 
to the order of the figns ; which would 
be impoffible, unlefs thefe vortices were 
away. See the article Comer. 

4. If the planets move round the fun in 
vortices, thofe parts of vortices next the 
planets, we have already obferved, would 
be equally denfe with the planets them- 
felves, confequently, the vortical mat- 
ter, contiguous to the perimeter of the 
earth’s orbit, would be as denfe as the 
earth itfelf; and that between the orbits 
of the earth and faturn, it muft be as 
denfe or denfer. For a vortex cannot 
maintain itfelf, unlefs the more denfe 
parts be in the center, and the lefs denfe 


towards the circumference ; and, fince _ 


the periodical times of the planets are in 
a fefquialterate ratio of their diftances 
from the fun, the parts of the vortex muft 
be in the fame ratio. Whence it follows, 
that the centrifugal force of the parts will 
be reciprocally as the {quares of the dif- 
tances. Such, therefore, as are at a 
greater diftance from the center, will en- 
deavour to recede therefrom with the lefs 
force. Accordingly, if they be lefs denfe, 
they mutt give way to the greater force, 
whereby the parts nearer the center en- 
deavour to rife. Thus the more denfe 
will rife, and the lefs denfe defcend; and 
thus there will be a change of places, till 
the whole fluid matter of the vortex be 
fo adjulted, as it may reft in equilibrio. 
See the article PLANET, &c. 

Thus will the greateft part of the vortex, 
without the earth’s orbit, have a degree 
of denfity and inactivity, not lefs than 
that of the earth itfelf. Whence the 
comets muft meet. with a very great re- 
fitance, contrary to all appearances. See 
the article RESISTANCE. 

VOTE, the fuffrage or refolve of each of 
the members of an affembly, where any 
affair is to be carried by a majority ; but 
more particularly ufed for the refolves of 
the members of either houfe of parlia- 
ment. See PARLIAMENT. 

VOTIVE MEDALs, thofe on which are ex- 
preffed the vows of the people for the em- 
perors or empreffes. See MepDat, 
VOUCHER, in law, is a perfon called into 
court, to make good another's warranty, 
who is either to defend the right againft 
the demandant, or yield him other isnds 
‘to the value, &c. See WARRANTY. 
This extends to Jands or tenements of 
freehold or inheritance, but not to any 
thing perfonal or mixed. 

Here he that voucheth is called the vouch- 

VoL, IV. 
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Vow 


er, and the perfon that is vouched is call« 
ed the vouchee. There is alfo a foreign 
voucher when the tenant impleaded in a 
particular jurifdiction, voucheth one to 
warranty in fome other county, out of 
the jurifdiction of that court, and prays 
that he may be fummoned. 


Voucue_r alfo fignifies a receipt or acquite 


tance in cafes of account. 


VOUTENAT, a town of France, in the 


dutchy of Burgutdy, twenty miles fouth- 
eatt of Auxerre, 


VOW, a folemn and religious promife, or 


oath. See the article OaTH. 


The ufe of vows is found in moft religi+ 


ons. 
of the pagan worfhip, being made either 
in confequence of fome deliverance, un- 
dec fome prefling neceffity, or for the fuc- 
cefs of fome enterprize. Among the 
Jews, all vows were to be voluntary, and 
made by perfons wholly in their own 
power; and if fuch perfon made a vow, 
in any thing lawfui and poffible, he was 
obliged to falfl it. If he appointed no 
particular time for accomplifhing his 
vow, he was bound to do it inftantly, 
left by delay he thould prove Jefs able, or 
be unwilling, to execute his promi(c. 
Among the romanifts, a perfon is con- 
ftituted a religious by taking three vows, 
that of poverty, chaftity, and obedience. 


VOWS, vota, among the Romans, fignified 


facrifices, offerings, prefents and prayers 
made for the Cefars and emperors, par- 
ticularly for their profperity and the con- 
tinuance of theirempire. Thefe were at 
firft made every five years, then every fif- 
teen, and afterwards every twenty, and 
were called quinquennalia, decennalia, 
and vincennalia. 


VOWEL, vocalis, in grammar, a letter 


which affords a complete found of itfelf, 
or a letter fo fimple as only to need a bare 
opening of the mouth to make it heard, 
and to form a diftin&t voice. See the are 
ticle LETTER, ; 

The vowels are fix in number, viz. 
A, E, I, O, U, Y, and are called vowels 
in contradiftinétion to certain other let- 
ters, which, depending on a particular 
application of fome part of the mouth,’ 


as the teeth, lips or palate, can make no - 


perfect found without an opening of the 
mouth, that is, without the addition of” 
a vowel, and are therefore called confo- 
nants. See the article CONSONANT. 
Grammarians reckcn alfo eight femi- 
vowels, wiz, F; H, L, M, N, R,'S, Z, 
fo denominated becaufe they approach 
19M nearer 


They make up a confiderable part ~ 


nearer a vowel in the pronunciation. Of 


thefe femi-vowels four, viz. L, M,N, 
R, are called. liquid. See Liquip. 


VOX, or VOCEM NON HABERE, in law, 


a phrafe uled by Bracton to fignify an 


intamous perfon. 


UPHOLSTER, Upuousrerer, or UP- 


HOLDER, a tradefman that makes beds, 
and all forts of furniture thereunto be- 
longing, &e. 

Upholfters, in carrying on their trade, 
are to ftuff their beds with one fort of dry 
pulled feathers, and not mix any other 
therewith, on pain of forfeiting the fame, 
or the value; and their fuffing for quilts 
is to be clean wool, or flocks, without 
ufing any horfe-hair, &c, therein, under 
the like pains See Bev, &e. 


UPLAND, denotes high ground, or, as 


U 


U 


U 


U 


fome call it, terra firma, by which it ttands 
oppofed to fuch as is moorifh, marfhy, 
or low. 

The uplands lie either on the tops of 
hills, or on their fides, or on the flopes of 
rifing grounds, They fometimes have 
a fandy foil, fometimes a rocky, gra- 
velly, or loamy one; and fometimes they 
confift of a tough clay, or ablack mould ; 
they are ufed by the farmers, either for 
grazing or corn, as they happen to be 
more moift or more dry; and this dif- 
ference depends upon their fituation and 
nature. ‘Thofe lands which lie flat upon 
the tops of hills, are ufually the drieft, 
and thofe which form the flopes or fides, 
are generally the nfoiftelt, becaufe of the 
wet that is continually oozing through 
them. The upland meadows have fome 
difadvantage, as they often need mending 
or feeding, which thofe that lie lower do 
not; butthen they make amends for this 
in their hay, which is always much finer 
and fweeter than that of the low lands. 
PLAND, a province of Sweden, bounded 
by the province of Geltricja on the north- 
welt, by the Baltic-fea on the north ealt 
and fouth eaft, and by Sunderland and 
Weftmania on the fouth and weit. 
PPINGHAM, a market-town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Rutland, fitu- 
ated fix miles fouth of Okeham, 
PRIGHT, io architeéture, a reprefenta- 
tion or draught of the front of a building, 
called alfo an elevation or orthography, 
See the article ELEVATION, &c, 
PRIGHT, in heraldry, is ufed in refpect of 
fheil fifhes, as crevices, &c. when ftand- 
ing erect in a coat. Inafmuch as they 
want fins, they cannot, according to Guil- 
Jim, be properly faid to be hausiant, that 
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URA 


being a term appropriated to fealy fithes. 


UPSAL, a city once the capital of the pro- 


vince of Upland, and of all Sweden, be- 
ing the only archbifhop’s fee in Scandi- 
navia, and an univerfity, fituated in eaft 
long. 17° 30’, north Jat. 60°. 


UPTON, a market-town of Worcefter- 


thire, nine miles fouth of Worcetter. 


UPUPA, the HOOPOE, in ornithology, a 


genus of birds with the beak arcuated, 
convex, compreffed and equal, and hav- 
ing a furrow running along each fide of 
it; there is a creft on the head, which is 
capable of folding back. ‘This is an ex- 
tremely fingular bird, but it is fo thick 
covered with feathers, that it appears 
large in proportion to its weight; the 
head is large, and ornamented with an 
elegant creft; the eyes are fmall, but very 
biight and piercing; the tail is between 
four and five fingers breadth long, in the 
middle whereof there is an elegant {pot of 
white, of the figure of a new moon; the 
back is variegated with black and white 
in an elegant manner ; the legs are fhort, 
and the outer toe is connected to the 
middle one fome part of the way down, 
without the help of a membrane. 


URACHUS, in anatomy, a membranous 


canal in the foetus of quadrupeds in ge- 
neral, of a pyramidal figure, extended 
immediately from the fundus of the blad- 
der to the navel, and after pafling through 
this, it is by degrees enlarged, and 
makes its way into the allantois at right- 
angles each way, or nearly fo, and con- 
veys the urine from the bladder into the 
cavity of this membrane. In the hu- 
man foetus, the whole urachus is not 
pervious, or very rarely fo; itis ufually 
found folid, in form of a ligament. It 
fcarce appears probable, therefore, that 
it ferves the office of difcharging the 
urine from the bladder in this as in the 
former cafe, and efpecially as there is 
no fuch membrane as the allantois in the 
human body, nor any cavity formed for 
the reception of fo great a quantity of 
fluid. See the articles Forrus, AL- 
LANTOIS, &c. 


URANBURG, or URANIBURG, a caftle 


of Denmark, fituated on the little ifland 
of Huen, in the Sound, fixteen miles 
north-eait of Copenhagen. Here was the 
celebrated obfervatory built by that noble 
Dane Tycho Brahe, and furnifhed with 
inflruments for obferving the courle and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 


URANOSCOPUS, the sTAR-CAZER, in 


ichthyology, a Ipecies of trachinus, with 
nume- 


U Ree. 


numerous cirri on the under jaw. See 
the article TRACHINUS. 
This fihh is ofan extremely fingular figure; 
the body is rounded, a little depreffed ; 
the back broad, the fides prominent, and 
the belly fomewhat flatted; the head is 
large and depreffed ; the mouth divided, 
as it were, into three fpines under the 
tongue, and the lower jaw turning up- 
wards; the eyes are large and ftand near 
one another, not on the fides, but on the 
top of the head, fo that the fifh naturally 
looks ftraight upward; the iris is of a 
gold-yellow, the pupil is of a bluifh- 
black, the noftrils have each a double 
aperture, and are placed at fome diftance 
under the eyes ; the whole head, and the 
coverings of the gills, are befet with a 
great number of rough and fharp tuber- 
cles; there are two back fins, the firft has 
three prickly rays, the fecond has four- 
teen; the pectoral fins have each fixteen 
* rays, the ventral ones have each five, and 
the pinna ani has thirteen, See plate 
CCXCVI. fig. 6. 

URBINO, a province of Italy, in the pope’s 
territory, bounded by Romania and the 
gulph of Venice on the north and eaft, 
by the marquifate of Ancona on the 
fouth, and by Tulcany on the weft, be- 
ing feventy miles long, and from twenty 
to fifty broad. 

Urbino is alo the capital of this province. 

URDE’, or URpe’E, in heraldry. A crofs 
urdé feems to be the fame with what we 
otherwife call chleche, or chlechée, See 
the article CHLECHE. 

UREDO, the blafting or blighting of trees 
or herbs. See the article BLiGuT. 

It is fometimes ufed by phyficians for an 
itching or burning of the fkin. 

URENA,, in botany, a genus of the mona- 
delphia-polyandria clafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confilts of five oblong, 
obtufe, connated petals, broader than 
the apex, and narrower at the bale; 
the fruit is a round echinated capfule, 
with five angles, confifting of five cells, 
and made up of five valves; the feeds are 
folitary, roundifh, and compreffed, 

URETERS, aupnznpec, in anatomy, two 
membranaceous tubes or pipes, nearly 
cylindric in figure, and of about the 
thicknefs of a quill: but their diameter is 
very uncertain. They arife from the 
kidneys, one from each, and terminate in 
the urinary bladder. See KIDNEY. 

At their origin in the kidneys they are 
expanded into the form of a funnel, and 
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this expanfion makes the pelvis of thé 
kidneys. See the article PELvis. 

At their termination, which is in the 
hinder and lower part of the bladder, 
they pafs obliquely in between its mem- 
branes, and open into the bladder by 
very narrow orifices, and can admit no- 
thing into them from the bladder. They 
are not ftraight, but fomewhat bent, fo 
as to refemble the letter §; their fub- 
ftance is membranaceous, and they are 
compofed of three coats: the firft a com- 
mon one, from the peritonzeum ; the fe- 
cond a thin mutcular one; and the third 
a nervous one, covered with a lubricous 
humour ; and in this there are fometimes 
difcovered glands. The blood-veffels and 
nerves come from the adjacent parts. 
The ule of the ureters is to receive the 


urine fecreted in the kidneys from the 


pelvis, and to carry it to the urinary 
bladder, When thefe are obftruéted, a 
fuppreffion of urine is the confequence 5 
for there is no other way for the urine to 
get into the bladder but through them, 
They are often found of an unnatural 
fize, owing to ftones concreted from 
among the urine. See the articles BhaD- 
DER, URINE, Dysury, &c. 


URETHRA, ovpn$pa, in anatomy, a mem- 


branaceous tube or canal, of a cylindric 
figure, arifing from the neck of the blad- 
der, and continued to the pudendum, 


ferving to difcharge or carry off the urine 


and femen. 


The length of the urethra is very differ- ( 


ent in both fexes. In man it is twelve 
or thirteen inches, from the neck of the 
bladder to the extremity ofthe glans. It 


is fituated in a kind of narrow furrow,*> 


formed between the corpora cavernola, 
in the bottom or lower part of the penis, 
It does not run perfeétly ftraight, but is 
bent in a very fingular manner. Its ca- 
vity is as large as that of a goofe-quill, 
It is compofed of two rohult membranes, 
an exterior and interior; their fubftance 
is thin and tough, and between them 
there is a fpongeous or cavernous mat- 
ter, in which fome authors pretend to 
have difcovered glands, but this is un- 
certain. The bulb of the urethra js that 
part of it next to the proftatae; it is 
much thicker than the reft of the tube, 
and is about an inch long, and in fome 
meafure refembles a walnut. It is ofa 
thick and fpongy texture. The interior 
furface of the urethra, is full of roundifh 
and oblong foraminule and furrows, out 
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of which there may often be preffed a 
thick vifcuous fluid, the ufe of which is 
to lubricate the urethra, and to defend it 
from the acrimony of the urine. See the 
articles Pents, GLANS, @c,  . 

‘The urethra of urinary paffage in women, 
ufually called meatus urivarius, is fitu- 
ated ftraight under the’ clitoris, and 
fhews itfelf by a little eminence. Its 
Jength is about two fingers breadth ; its 
diameter is greater than that in man, 
-but fomewhat narrower at the end than 
eliewhere. It is capable of great dilata- 
tion. Thereare in it certain little duéts, 
which corivey to its inner furface a mu- 
cous hutnour, for lubricating and defend- 
ing ir from the acrimony of the urine, 
‘like thofe in man; but their origin is 
uncertain. 

URGEL, a town of Spain, in the: pro- 
vince of Catalonia, capital of the’ terri- 
tory of Urgel, fiiuated on the river Se- 
gta, feventy'five miles north of Barce- 
lona: 

URI, one of the cantons of Switzerland ; 
bounded by that of Switz, on the north ; 
by Glaris and the Grifons, on the eaft ; 
by Underwald, on the fouth; and by 
the Canton of Bern, on the weft. 

URIM and THumMmMiIM, among the an- 
tient Hehrews, a certain oracular manner 
of confulting God, which was done by 
the high-prieft dreffed in his robes, and 
having on his_peétoral, or breaft-plate. 
Various have been the fentimeénts of com- 
mentators concerning the urim and 
thummim. Joféphus, and feveral others, 
maintain that it meant the precious ftones 
fet in the high-prieft’s breaft- plate, which 
by fome extraordinary luftre made known 
the will of God to thofe who confulted 
him, Spencer believes that the urim 
and thummim were two little golden 
figures fhut upin the pectoral as in a 
purfe, which gave refponfes with an ar- 
ticulate voice. In fhort, there are as 
many Opinions concerning the uriwn and 
thummim as there are particular authors 
that wrote about them. The fafelt opi- 
nion, according to Broughton, feems to 
be, that the words urim and thummim 
fignify fome divine virtue and power an- 
nexed to the breaft-plate of the high- 
prieft, by which an oraculous anfwer was 
obtained from God when he was con- 
faulted by the high-prieft; and that this 
was called urim and thummim to exprefs 
the clearnefs and perfeCiion which thefe 
oracular anfwers always carricd with 
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them ; for urim fignifies light, and thum- 
mim perfeétion; thefe anfwers not be- 
ing imperfect and:ambiguous, like the 
heathen oracles, but clear and evident. 
The ufe made of the urim and thummim 
was to confult God in difficult cafes re- 
lating to the whole ftate of Ifrael ; and 
fometimes in cafes relating to the king, 
the fanhedrim, the general of the army, 
or fome other great perfonage, 

URINAL, in medicine, a veffél fit to re- 
ceive and hold urine, and ufed accord- 
ingly for the convenience of fick perfons. 
Tt is ufually of glafs and crooked; and 
fometimes it is filled with milk to aflwage 
the pain of the gravel. See the articles 
Urine, STONE, and UROCRITERIUM, 

URINAL, in chemiftry, is an oblong, glafs- 
veffel, clofed for making folutions, and fo 
called from its refemblance to the glaffes 
in which urine is fet to fettle for the in- 
fpection of the phyfician. 

URINARIA FisruLa, or URINARY 
PASSAGE, the fame with urethra. See 
the article URETHRA. 

URINE, urina, a ferous and faline fluid, 
of a citron-colour, feparated from the 
blood, and carried by the emulgent ar- 
teries to the kidneys, from whence it de- 
{cends to the bladder by the ureters, and 
is, from time to time, emitted thence by 
the canal of the urethra, See the articles 
Bioop, ArTERY, &e. 

The urine is therefore the ferofity of the 
blood, but not pure, for it is loaded with 
faline, fulphureous, and terreftrial par- 
ticles, of which it is the menftruum and 
the vehicle. ‘The fides of the bladder are 
guarded by a mucilaginous fluid, ex- 
creted by the glands which are between 
its coats, by which means the urinous 
falts make the lefs impreflion upon it. 
This fluid forms the glair which falls to 
the bottom of the veflel when a perfon is 
affigted with the ftone. It is observable, 
that there are three forts of fubftances 
differently placed in the uriney viz, ‘the 
nubecula, the enceorema, and the hypo- 
ftalis. The nubecula is a fort of a pelli- 
cle which fwims on the top of the urine, 
and confifts of the faline and fibrous par- 
ticles of the blood mixed. with the fero- 
fity. When it is expofed to the fire it 
changes to a cruftaceous fubflance, The 
enceorema, or fufpenfion, is a white, 
light, fpongious matter which fwims ir 
the middle of the urine, confifting of 
particles of a different nature. The hy- 
pofialis, or fediment, is a faline, ful- 
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phureous, and terreftrial matter, which 
precipitates to the bottom of the urine. 
See the article NUBECULA, Wc. 

The urine of four-footed beafts is troubled 
and muddy, that of men is more clear and 
limpid. In infants it is more pale and 
thick than that of middle-aged perfons, 
* In the very old it is more clear, thin, and 
has not fo much colour, In hot, bilious 
conftitutions, it is more of a faffron co- 
Jour: in the cold and pituitous, pale. 
Wine drinkers have it of a higher co- 
lour, and more thick: in thofe that ufe 
much exercife it is little and red: in the 
idle it is pale with a large fediment, After 
meals it is copious, infipid, light, raw, 
and without fmel]: and after long faft- 
ing, it is of a higher colour, acrid, and 
little, Thofe that fweat much make little 
water, which is more muddy and yellow, 
Difeafes caufe a remarkable change in 
the urine. Light, thin, watry urine, 
fhews the perfon to be afflicted with in- 
ternal fpafms, the hyfteric paffion, the 
hypochondriac pains, the cardialgia, the 
ftone or gravel, or convulfive colic. In 
difeafes of the head, fuch as the vertigo, 
phrenfy, madne(s, melancholy, and epi- 
lepfy, the urine is always thin and light. 
It is likewife the fame in the more griev- 
ous afflictions of the nerves from poifon 
or worms, ‘This ftate of the urine not 
only happens in the fits, but fome days 
before and after. See the articles SpasM, 
HysTeric Passion, &e, 

When the urine is thin, aqueous, and 
always white, it prefages danger in ob- 
ftinate difeafes: if it is copious in the 
ftate of fevers, and before the crifis, it 
portends a phrenfy, In internal inflam- 
mations it is always dangerous, the more 
copious the worfe. After a dyfentery, a 
fpotted fever, or the fmall-pox, this kind 
of urine is common. Ina cachexy, leu- 
cophlegmatia, enormous bleedings in the 
beginning of an anafarca, in the green- 
ficknefs, in a fuppreffion of the menfes, 
the urine is crude, turbid, pale, greenifh, 
or of a light citron-colour, and copious. 
In all preternataral febrile heats, the urine 
is yellow or red, and in fmall quantities ; 
fuch kind of urine as is more or lefs red, 
or thin and light, or thick and heavy, is 
ufually in intermitting and continual fe- 
vers. In the fit, thatis, in its exerbation 
or ftate, the urine is thin, clear, and 
without fediment. In an ardent and 
bilious fever, the urine is generally pellu- 
cid, but of a flame-colour. In inter- 
puttents after the fit, and on the well 
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day, itis thick, and depofits a fediment. 
If this happens in continual fevers aftet 
the crifis, it fhews the fever to be ended. 
If the fediment is of a rofy or purple-co~ 
lour, it fhews the blood is in fault, as is 
evident in continual fevers. When it is 
intenfely yellow, it difcovers that the bile 
isin fault. When it is brown or black, 
there is plenty of black bile, as in a {cor- 
butic or miliary fever, and in quartans 
of a dangerous nature. When it is very 
plentiful, and full of vifcid and crude 
humours, in replete, obefe, and {pongy 
bodies, it fhews the obftinacy of an ins 
termitting fever. See the articles Dis- 
EASE, FEVER, &c, 
As it isa good fign when the urine is 
thick and depofites a fediment, in fevers; 
fo, on the contrary, if there is no fedi+ 
ment in intermitting fevers, but the urine 
continues clear,,and lets fall no fediment 
in the cold fit, it is a very bad fign. 
If, after the fit, it has no fediment, 
but is pellucid, it is a very bad omen. 
In all inflammatory fevers, if the urine 
is clear and of a purple colour, or brown, 
and of a deep colour, frothy and with- 
out fediment, itisabadfign. Likewile, 
it is always oblerved, that in a continual 
fever, if the urine is turbid, and does 
not grow clear either by the fire or ref, 
nor depofits a fediment, it is a very dan- 
gerous prefage ; itis likewife very bad, 
when in continual fevers, it is thick on 
the firft days, and in the remainder, 
efpecially the critical days, itis thin and 
without fediment. In the decline of ca- 
tarrhal fevers, and in the fmall pox 
and meafles, if the urine was clear and 
aqueous, but is now thick and high co- 
Joured, with a fediment, it is a certain 
fign that the difeafe remits. See the ar- 
ticle INTERMITTING FEveERs, , 
In confumptions, and all other violent — 
and chronical difeafes, if the urine is 
thick, high-coloured, and a dark red, 
with a copious fediment, anda fatnefs 
fwims upon the urine, and adheres to the 
fides of the urinal, the body at the fame 
time wafting away, itis a fign of a flow 
he&ic fever, which is generally fatal. 
The like danger is threatened when in | 
dropfical perfons the urine is like that of 
heétics, for its fcarcity is a fign that the 
lympha is extravafated into fome cavity or 
porous fubftance; and if the colour is of 
a deep red, with a grofs fediment, it 
fhews the inteftine motion and heat 
diffolves the blood, that the liver is ob- 
firudled ; whence a bilious fordes is 
fepa- 
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feparated therefrom. 
CONSUMPTION, &c, 
In chronical difeafes, without a fever, 
when the urine is thick, high-coloured, 
and of areddifh-brown, as well as heavy, 
as in the confirmed fcurvy, gout, fcor- 
butic palfy, and in extreme old age, as 
alfo in a nephritic paflion, when the 
pains ceafe, as well as in the yellow and 
black jaundice, it fhews a plenty of faline 
and fulphureous excrementitious parts, 
wherewith the blood and humours a- 
bound, and are not duly f-creted there- 
from, by reafon of an obftruétion of the 
liver.- Willis has obferved, that patients 
dying of the {curvy have had their livers 
almolt without blood, and like a cow’s 
udder. In fome the gall-bladder was ei- 
ther empty or full of ftones, or very bit- 
ter filth, ; 

When the urine is thick, of a deep co- 
lour, and dyes:linen yellow, it is a fign 
that the bile is obftruéted, or the dué& 
conftrifted with a fpafm, whence the paf- 
fage of the bile into the duodenum is 
hindered ; whence it regurgitates by the 
lymphatic veffels into the blood and lym- 
pha, and produces a jaundice, When 
the colour is of a brownifh-black, it isa 
fign of the black jaundice, which pro- 
ceeds from an impeded fecretion of the 
bile in the liver. See JAUNDICE, 
Sometimes the urine is imbuted with an 
oily matter, and is made without noife, 
there are various colours on the furface, 
chiefly blaith, and it adheres fo ftrongly 
to the fides of the urinal, that it cannot be 
wafhed off with a lixivious liquor. This 
is a fign of the colliquation of the fat: it 
fhews a confumption, an atrophy, and 
an heélic. Sometimes it is obfervable in 
fevers, and the oleous. matter is more 
plentiful in proportion to the fatnefs of 
the body, See ATROPHY, Ge. 

When the urine abounds too much with 
a tartarious matter, which is known by 
its adhering to the fides of the chamber- 
pot, itis a fign of a difpofition to the 
gravel and ftlone. When there is a fmall 
fand in the urine, it fhews thofe difor- 
ders to be a€tually prefent, Sometimes 
fhining yellow cryftals are feen on the 
fides of the pot, which is a fign of ar- 
thritic or rheumatic pains. When the 
urine is bloody or whitith, from a mix- 
ture of pus loaded with a glutinous, 
thick, tenacious matter, of a bad fmell, 
which finks to the bottom, and does not 
diffolve by the agitation of the veflel, it 
is a certain ign of an ‘ulcer in the kid- 
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neys or bladder. Sometimes, in the ftone | 
and ulcer of the bladder, it is like the 
white of anege, and fo tenacious that it 
will not divide, but fall from the veffel 
at once. See the article STONE. 
In a chronical and malignant gonorrhea, 
not only the proftatz, but often the blad- 
der is ulcerated ; whence a thick and tur- 
bid urine, with a copious fediment, which, 
when thrown on the coals has a moft fe- 
tid fmell, Likewife, in the ftone in the 
bladder, this, or its fphin@er, is fo erod- | 
ed that the urine is thick and branny, 
with {mall caruncles and filaments, which | 
the vulgar take for worms. In the ftran- 
gury there is a frequent ftimulus to make | 
water, which is little and muddy, fharp | 
and falt, with filaments; and then there | 
is fome fpafmodic diforder affe&ts the. 
fphin@er, If blood is mixed with the 
urine, like the wafhings of fleth or red- 
wine, but falls to the bottom of a purple 
colour, it proceeds from the kidneys ; | 
but if it be of a brownifh-black, it comes | 
from the veins of the bladder, 
Incontinence of URINE. ‘This is a term uf- 
ed by medical writers to exprefs an invo- 
luntary excretion of this liquor, whether 
it be inceflantly, or in larger quantities 
at different intervals. ‘This is of two 
kinds : in the one it is only in the night, 
in the time of fleep; and this arifes 
merely from careleffnefs, and a bad habit 
in the other, it depends on a paralytic 
affe&tion of the fphinéter of the bladder 
and in this cafe it drops away continual 
ly from the patient; and this is there 
fore called by fome a ftillicidium. Au 
thors alfo divide an incontinence of urin 
into the idiopathic and fymptomatic: the 
idiopathic is a difeafe in itfelf, and de 
pends upon the preceding caules ; the 
fymptomatic happens to different perfon 
on different occafions, as a fymptom o 
other complaints. It is common to dyin 
perfons; it is alfo very frequent to wo 
men who are big with child, and fometime 
happens from violent [neezing, coughing 
or laughing, The voiding of the urine 
involuntarily, and in the fleep, in infants 
is not to be accounted a difeafe; bu 
when this cuftom continues with them a 
they grow up, from idlenefs, or ill habit 
it is at length to be confidered as a dif. 
eafe, as they are by no means able to 
help it, Women who have fuffered muc 
in childbirth are often fubje& to an incon 
tinence of urine afterwards, efpecial! 
perfons who have had their firft child a 
an advanced age, People in atsaar HS arq 
; fubieé 
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fubje&t to paralytic complaints, are alfo 
often afflicted with this troublefome com- 
plaint; and many who have been cut for 
the {tone by perfons not fufficiently {kill- 
ed in the operation. Perfons fubje&t to 
the piles alfo fometimes fall intoit, from 
the fuppreffions of their ufual difcharges, 
and fometimes from the tumours becom- 
ing fiftulous, and reaching to the neck of 
the bladder. Impofthumes of the bladder 
will alfo occafion it, and violent external 
injuries. 

An incontinence of urine, which happens 
only in the night, and is merely caufed 
by a bad habit, and not of long ftand- 
ing, ufually admits of a cure; but the 
ftillicidiams of urine, from paralytic dif- 
orders of the fphinéter of the bladder, are 
very rarely cured, efpecially when they 
have been fixed fome time upon the per- 
fon. ‘The involuntary voiding the urine 
in the night, in children, is to be cured, 
in a great meafure, with punifhment 
for the negleét, and by denying them 
much liquids after dinner-time ; by a 
proper diet; the avoiding all diuretics, 
and the making water immediately be- 
fore going to bed; and when it has gone 
fo far, that the tone of the parts is injur- 
ed, the ufual ftrengshening medicines are 
to be given, as in the following cafes. 
When the incontinence of urine is oc- 
cafioned by a paralytic weaknels of the 
fphinéter, nervous and ftrengthening me- 
dicines are the proper method of curing ; 
in this cafe, maftic, amber, nutmeg, and 
cinnabar, are found to be of great fer- 
vice, and pills or powders compounded 
of them, are an excellent general remedy 
to be given in fmall dofes, two or three 
times a day. Externally, itis very pro- 
per to ufe by way of fomentation, de- 
coétions of rofemary, fage, ferpyllum, 
marjoram, and the like warm herbs in 
red wine. When the difeafe is occafion- 
ed by an impofthume or ulcer in the neck 
of the bladder, balfamics are to be given, 
as maftic, gum-juniper, and boiled tur- 
pentine; but when it is owing to injuries 
received in child-birth, the manual ope- 
ration of the fungeon is ufually to be pre- 
ferred to all internal medicines. 


Bloody Uni ne, or voiding blood by urine. 


See the article H4MORRHAGE Of the 
urinary pafjages, 

Difficulty, or jupprefion, of Urine. See the 
articles Dysury, Iscuury, &c, 
When the urine of children is fuppreffed 
by vifeid humours which obftru@ the 
Kidneys, or from the relaxed tone of the 
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bladder, or from fpafmodic conftrice 
tions, producing pains, convulfions, and. 
other diforders, you may give them half 
a fcruple of fome neutral falt, fuch as tare 
tar vitriolate, arcanum duplicatum, and 
the like; or the fame quantity of the 
feeds (Ray fays the flowers) of mufcus 


. clavellatus, lycopodium, or club-mofs, in 


parfley-water; it being diuretic and an- 
tifpafmodic. The pubes may likewile 
be anointed with oil of juniper mixed 
with oil of amber and ani-feed; and 
then a cataplafm of roafted unions may 
be laid on hot, Thefe things are like- 
wife good when there is {mall ftones, 
which they expel. But if thefe fail, and 
the fymptoms are urgent, acatheter muft 
be introduced into the bladder; which is 
much eafier in girls than boys. See the 
article STONE, 

For the diabetes, or that difeafé wherein 
the urine comes away crude, exceeding 
the quantity of the liquids drank, fee the 
article DIABETES. 


URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent ufe 


asamanvure; and for land, trees, &c. © 
is preferable to dung; as penetrating 
better to the roots, and removing divers 
infirmities of plants. 


URINOUS SALTs, are the fame with what 


we otherwife call alkali falts, or alkalies. 
See the articles SaLT and ALKALI. 


URN, uraza, a kind of vafe, of a roundifh 


form, but biggeft in the middle, like the 
common pitchers, now feldom ufed but 
in the way of ornament over chimney- 
pieces, in buffets, @c. The great ule of 
urns among the antients was to preferve 
the afhes of the dead after they were 
burnt; for which reafon they were called 
cineraria, and urne cinerariz, and were 
placed fometimes under the tomb-ftone . 
whereon the epitaph was cut; and fome- 
times in vaults in their own  houfes, 
Urns were alfo ufed at their Sacrifices to 
put liquid things in. 


Urn was alfo asoman meature for things 


liquid. See the article Measure, 


UROCRITERIUM, a cafting of water; 


or giving judgment on difeafes by the 
fight of the urine. See URINE. 


UROGALLUS, in ornithology, a {peciés 


of the tetrao, See TETRAO. 
‘The urogallus is of two kinds; the firt 
being the vrogalius, or tetrao mejor, 
with a white fpot on the bafe of the wing, 
is otherwife called the cock of the moun- 
tain, being a very large and noble bird, 
nearly of the bignefs of the turkey, and 
much refembling it in figure, only that it 
is 


iy a 
is not fo unweildy : the head is large and 
rounded; the beak is fhort, a little hook- 
ed at the point: the eyes are large, and 
there is a naked {pace over them by way 
of eye-brow, which is of a fine bright 
fcarlet. 

For the urogallus, or tetrao minor, other- 
wife called groufe, fee GROUSE, 

URSA, the Bear, in aftronomy, a name 

common to two conftellations of the 
northern hemifphere, near the pole, di- 
ftinguifhed by major and minor, The 
urfa major, or the great bear, according 
to Ptolemy’s catalogue, confifts of thirty - 
five ftars : according to Tycho’s, of fifty- 
fix: but in the britannic catologue we 
have two hundred and fifteen. 
The urfa minor, or little bear, called 
alfo Charles's wain; and by the Greeks 
eynofura;,by its neighbourhood to the 
north pole, gives the denomination epur&, 
bear, thereto. Ptolemy and Tycho make 
it to confit of eight ftars, but Flamftead 
of fourteen, 

URSULINES, in church-hiftory, an order 
of nuns, founded originally by St. An- 
gela of Brefcia, in the year fifteen hun- 
dred thirty-feven, and fo called from St, 
Urfula, to whom they were dedicated. 
‘They obferve the rules of St. Auguiftine, 
and are chiefly noted for taking on them 
the education and inftruQion of young 
maids: their monafteries are a kind of 

' {chools where young ladies of the beft fa- 
milies receive their education, The habit 
of thefe religious is a gown of black 
ferge, or other fluff, tied about with a 
girdle of black leather, The urfulines 
are fpread chiefly over France and Italy 5 
and their different obfervances in their fe- 
veral monafteries make them in truih fo 
many difting&t religious orders. 

URSUS, the BEaR, in zoology. 
article BEaR, 

URTICA, the ROMAN NETTLE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the monoecia tetrandria 
clats of plants, having neither corolla 
nor pericarpium: the cup is connivent : 
the feed is fingle, ovated, obtufe, com- 
preffed and fhining. See NETTLE. 

URTICA MARINA, the SEA-NETTLE, in 
ichthyology, a fpecies of Medufa, with 
four cavities on the under furface, See 
the article Mepusa. 

This appears, as floating on the water, 
to be a mere lifelefs lump of jelly: it is 
of a whitifh colour, with a caft of bluifn- 
grey, and is of an orbiculated figure, 
elevated into a convexity in the middle 
on the upper fide, flat on the under, and 


See the 
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USAGE, in law. See the articles Pre« 


USAGE, in language. 
USANCE, w/o, in commerce, is a deter- 


_after the date of the bill. 


ae ee 


furnifhed with a fringe of fine, and fome- 
what rigid, filaments round the edge, re- 
fembling white hairs: on the under fur- 
face there are four cavities near the cen- 
ter, each of an arcuated figure, and fur- 
rounded with an opake line formed of 
about twenty-four parallel points or dots, 
From the very center of the under fide 
there arife four crooked appendages, 
which have each a row of hairy filaments 
on the exterior edge ; and on the upper! 
furface there is an appearance of fine| 


veffels of a pale colour. 


SCRIPTION and Custom. 
See LANGUAGE. 


minate time fixed for the payment of| 
bills of exchange, reckoned either from] 
the day of the bills being accepted, or] 
from the day of their date ; and thus call-| 
ed becaufe regulated by the ulage and| 
cuftom of the places whereon they are] 
drawn. See BILy of exchange. 
Bills of exchange are drawn at one or) 
more ufances, either from fight or from 
date, The term is longer or fhorter, ac- 
cording to the different countries. Ufance 
from London to any part of France, is 
thirty days ; (this being declared to be a 
month, in regard to exchanges, in thi 
kingdom) whether the month has more 
or fewer init, Ufance from London te 
Hamburgh, Amfterdam, Rotterdam 
Middleburgh, Antwerp, Brabant, Zea 
land, and Flanders, and from thefé 
places to London, is one calendar month 
Ufance, from 
London to Spain and Portugal, and fro 
thefe places to London, is two calendar 
montlis after date. Ufance from London 
to Genoa, Leghorn, Milan, Venice, and 
Rome, and from thefe places to Londons 
is three months. See EXCHANGE. 
Ufance of Amfterdam upon Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, is two months; upon 
France, Flanders, Brabant, Geneva, and 
upon any place in the feven United Pro 
vinces, is one month. Upon Francfort 
Nuremburgh, Vienna, Avfburgh, Co- 
logne, Leipzic, and other places of Ger 
many, as alfoupon Hamburgh and Bref 
law, is fourteen days after fight; two 
ulances twenty-eight, and half ufanc 
feven, 
Ufance from Dantzic, Coningfberg, and 
Riga, upon Amfterdam, is atone month 
after fight ; though it is common to draw 
from the firft at forty days date, and fro 
the others at forty-one, but oftener at 
12 ten 


USE 
ten and eleven. And from Amfterdam 
on the faid places at a month’s date, 
without mentioning ufance; tho’ fome- 
times at forty and forty-one days; and 
fometimes on Breflaw at fix weeks date. 
Moft nations have generally agreed to 
allow the acceptor of a bill fome fmall 
time for payment beyond that mentioned 
in the bill, termed days of grage or re- 
fpite ; but they generally dilagree in the 
number and commencement of them. 
See the article Days of grace. 

USE, in law, the profit or benefit of Jands 
and tenements; or a truft and confidence 
repofed in a perfon for the holding of 
Jands, @c. that he to whofe ufe the truft 
is made fhall receive the profits. 

Ufes may be limited to a perfon and the 
wife he fhall marry ; and if the parties to 
a deed agree, and declare, that one of 
them fhall make a feoffment, or levy a 
: fine, to the ufe and intent that he fhall 
hold the lands for his life, and after his 
deceafe another intail, and afterwards a 
third in fee fimple, &c. the eftate fettles 
according to the ufes in the deed. 
The conveyances to ules are faid to be of 
three forts, wiz. a covenant to ftand feiz- 


ed ; a feoffment, fine or recovery to ufes; ~ 


and a bargain and fale; which laft a 
contingent ufe cannot be fupported by, 
though it may by the two firft. 

A fuperititious ufe, is where lands or 
goods are devifed to a prieft to pray for 
the fouls of the dead, &c. in which cafe 
they become forfeited to the king: and 
where fuch an ufe is void, and the king 
cannot have the land, it thall not refult to 
the heir at law ; but it may be applied to 
charity. 

USES avd cuftoms of the fea, are certain 
maxims or rules which form the bafis of 
the maratime jurifprudence, by which 
the policy of navigation, and the com- 
merce of the fea are regulated, See the 
article Navy, &c. 

Thefe ufes and cuftoms confit of three 
kinds of regulations : the firft called the 
Jaws or judgments of Oleron ; the fecond, 

_ regulations made by the merchants of 
Witbuy, a city in the jfland of Goth- 
land, in the Baltic, antiently much 
famed for commerce ; and the third, a fet 
of regulations made at Lubec, by the de- 
puties of the Hanfe Towns. See the ar- 
ticles OLERON, HANSE, &¢. 

USEDOM, an ifland of Pomerania, in 
Germany, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Oder, in the Baltic-fea s fubje& to 
the kirg of Pruffia, 

Vou, IV. 
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USHANT, an ifland of France, fifteen 
miles welt of (be coaft of Britany, at the 
entrance of the Britifh-channel. 

USHER, an officer, or fervant, who has 

the care and diregtion of the door of a 
court, ball, chamber, or the like. 
In the king’s hovfhold there are two gen- 
tlemen ufhers of the privy-chamber ape 
pointed to attend the door, and give en- 
trance to perfons that have admittance 
thither ; four gentlemen-uthers, waiters ; 
and eight gentlemen-ufhers, quarter- 
waiters in ordinary. ' 

Usuer alfo fignifies an officer of the court 
of Exchequer, of which there are four 
who attend the barons and chief officers 
of that court at Weltminfter, as alfo ju- 
ries, fheriffs, &c. at the pleafure of the 
court, There. is alfo an ufher of the 
court of chancery, 

Usner of the black rod, the eldeft of the 
gentlemen-ufhers, daily waiters at court, 
whofe duty is to bear the rod before the 
king at the feaft of St. George, and other 
folemnities : he has alfo the keeping of 
the chapter-houfe door, when a chapter 
of the order of the garter is fitting, and 
in time of parliament attends the houle 
of peers, and takes delinquents into 
cuftody, He wears a gold-badge embel- 
lifhed with the enfigns of the order of the 

rter. See the article Black Rov. 

USK, a river of Wales, which rifes on the 
welt of Brecknockhhire, and runs fouth- 
eaft through that county and Monmouth- 
fhire, falling into the mouth of the Se- 
vern, 

USNEA, in botany, a genus of moffes, 
wholly deftitute of leaves, and compofed 
only of long flender filaments or ftalks, 
which are ufually folid, rigid, and of a 
cylindric figure. The extremities, or 
other parts of thefe, are at times furnifhed 
with a fert of orbicular bodies, dry and 
deftitute of ufe, but feeming to fupply the 
place of flowers. Thefe are hollow, in 
form of cups, but have no rim, The 
whole plants are fixed in the manner of 
mifletoe to the barks of trees, Micheli 
has given accounts of flowers and feeds in 
thefe plants; but Dillenius fufpe&ts the 
accuracy of this obfervation, and adds, 
that if there are fach, they are too minute 
to be of any fervice in the general di- 
‘ftin&tions of the plants. + 

USQUEBAUGH, a ftrong compound li- 
quor, chiefly taken by way of dram, 
There are feveral different methods of 
making this liquor; but.the following is 
efteemed one of the belt: To two gal- 
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Yons of brandy, or other fpirits, put a 
pound of fpan:th-liquorice, halfa pound 
of raifins of the fun, four ounces of cur- 
rants, and three of fliced dates; the 
tops of baum, mint, favory, thyme, and 
the tops of the Mowers of rofemary, of 
each two ounces; cinnamon and mace, 
well. bruifed, nutmegs, anifeeds, and co- 
riander-feeds, bruifed likewife, of each 
four ounces; of citron, or lemon and 
orange-peel, fcraped, of each an ounce: 
let all thefe infufe forty-eight hours 
in a warm place, often fhaking them 
together ; then let them ftand in’a cool 
place for a week: after which the clear 
liquor is fo be decanted off, and to it 
is to be put an equal quantity of neat 
white port, and a gallon of canary; 
after which it is to be fweetened with 
a fufficient quantity of double-refined 
fugar. é 
USTION, in pharmacy, the preparing of 
certain fubftances by burning them. 
USTULATION, xfulatio, a word ufed 
’ by pharmaceutic writers to exprefs the 
roafting or torrefying of humid or moitt 
fabftances over a gentle fire, fo as to ren- 
der them fit for powdering. The fame 
word js alfo ufed by fome for what we 
call burning of wine. ie 
USUCAPTION, a/ucaptio, in the civil 
Jaw, is an acquifition of the property of 
athing, by a poffeffion and enjoyment 


thereof for a certain term of years pres 


fcribed by law. ti 
DSUFRUIT, wus fru@us, in the civil law, 
* the ufe or enjoyment of any lands or 
tenements; or the right of receiving 
the fruits and profits of an inheritance, 
or other thing, without a power of alie- 
nating or changing the property thereof. 
USURER, a perfon chsrged with a habit 
or act of ufury. See the article Usury. 
USURIOUS coNTRACT, 1s any bargain 
"or contragt whereby a man is obliged to 
pay more intereft for money than the fta- 
tute allows, 
" USURPATION, in law, is an injurious 
~ wfing or enjoyment, of a thing for con- 
tinuance of time, that belongs of right 
to arother. 
USURY, wfurc, in the general, denotes a 
“gain or profit which a perfon makes of 
his money, by lending the fame; or it is 
an increafe of the principal, exacted for 
the loan thereof ; or the price a borrower 
‘gives for the ule of a furn credited to him 
f the lender, called, allo, intereft; and, 
in fome antient ftatutes, dry-exchange. 
Gee the article EXCHANGE, 


The word ufury is generally taken in an 


evil fenfe, viz. for an unlawful profit 


which a perfon makes of his money ; 
in which fenfe it is, that ufury is forbid- 
den by the civil and ecclefiaftical, and 
even by the law of nature, hs 

By ftat. x2 Ann. c, 16. which is called 
The Statute againft Exceflive Ulury, it is 
ordained, that no perfon fhall take for the 
Joan of any money, or other thing, above 
the value of five pounds for the forbear- 
ance of one hundred pounds for a year; 


and fo in proportion for a greater or leffer | 
fum: and itis declared, that all bonds, 
contra&ts, and affurances, made for pay- | 


ment of any principal fum to be lent on 


ufury, above that rate, fhall be void ;/ 
and that whofoever fha!l take, accept, or | 
receive, by way of corrupt bargain, loan, | 


&¢. a greater intereft than that laft above- 


mentioned, fhall forfeit treble the value — 
of the money lent ; and alfo, that {crive- | 
ners, folicitors, and drivers of bargains, | 
fhall not take or receive above five fhile | 
lings for the procuring the loan of one — 
hundred pounds for one year, on pain of — 


forfeiting twenty pounds, &c, 
There can be no ufury without a loan, 
between which and a bargain the court 


has diftinguifhed: and though a perfon — 


is to pay double the fum borrowed, &c. 
by way of penalty, for the non-payment 
of the principal debt, itis not ufury ; fo it 
alfo is in refpeét to the grant of an annuj- 


ty for lives, or on condition, where it ex- 


ceeds the ufual intereft, and the propor- 
tion attending contraéls of this kind. 
Even if one fecures a large intereft and 


principal, and it is at the will of the party ~ 


who is to pay; or where it happens that 
both the principal money and extraordi- 
nary intereft are in hazard, or that a per- 
fon may have lefs than his principal; as 
when a bond is made to pay money upon 
the return of a fhip from fea, &c. ei- 
ther of thefe cafes are not held to be 
ufury. , ; 
In an ation brought for ufury, the fta- 
tute made againft it muft be pleaded ; 
and in pleading an ufurious contract, as 
a bar to an ation, the whole matter is to 
be fet forth fpecially, becaufe it lies with- 
in the party’s own privity ; yet on an ine 
formation on the ftatute for making fuch 
contract, it is fufficient to mention the 
corrupt bargain generally ; becanfe mat- 
ters of this kind are fuppofed to be privily 
tranfa&ted ; and fuch information may. be 
brought by a ftranger, 1 Hawk, P. C. 
248. Likewile upon an information on 
i i Th ORS EaN the 


ure 

the ftatute againft ufury, he that borrows 

the money may bea witnefs, after he has 
paid the fame, 

UT, a latin term fignifying literally as, 


much uled in ftating of ratios and pro- | 


ortions. See the asticles Ratio and 

“ROPORTION, 
Sir Ifaac Newton affigns its ule thus: if 
in determinate quantities of divers kinds 
be compared together, and one of them 
be faid to be ut, as, any other directly or 
inverfely, the meaning is, that the firit is 
increafed or diminifhed in the fame ratio 
as the latter: and if one of them be [aid 
to be wt, as, two or more others diredUy, 
or inveriely, the meaning is, that the firft 
is increafed or diminifhed in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios, in which the others 
are increafed or diminifhed. Thus, if A 
¥ faid to be as, B direétly, and as C 

ireSly, and as D inverfely, the mean- 
ing is, it is increafed or diminifhed in 


the fame ratio with Bx C x thatis, 


A and are to each other in a given 


ratio. 

Ur, in mufic, the firft of the mufical notes, 
which, with the reft, was taken out of 
the hymn of St. John Baptift. Ut queant 
laxis, &c. See SCALE, Music, &c. 

UTENSIL, atenfile, alittle domeftic move- 

able, belonging principally to the kit- 
chen: fuch are pots pans, &c, 
Utenfils are more particularly ufed in 
war, for the moveables which the hoft is 
obliged to furnith the foldiers, quartered 
with him ; which are, a bed with bed- 
clothes, a pot, and a fpoon, 

UTERINE, aterinus, fomething belonging 
to the uterus, or womb of a woman. 

Furor UTERINUS, in medicine, denotes a 
Kind of madnels, attended by lafcivious 

_ Apeeches and geftures, and an invincible 
inclination to venery, See Furor, 

UTERUS, the wos, in anatomy, a hol- 
low body, called alfo the matrix, of a 
form approaching to that of a pear, fitu- 
ated between the bladder and the rectum, 
and deftined to the office of generation, 
for the containing the feetus. It is con- 
neéted in the antertor part with the va- 
gina, and at its lateral part by the liga- 
ments, lata and rotunda, being joofe in 
its hinder part. 

in Women not with child, the length of 
the uterus is abotit three inches; its 
breadth, in the Wpper part, being about 
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two inches, ahd in the lower part one, 
Its thicknefs is about an inch and an half 2 
in virgins, indeed, it is much fmaller 
than this; but in women with-child it is 
of a different fize, according to the dif- 
ferent time of geftation. 

Anatomifts divide it into two parts; the 
upper and broader part they call the fun- 
dus uteri, and the lower they call the 
cervix, into which it is that the vagina 
opens. See the article VAGINA. 

The orifice, or, as itis ofherwife called, 
the internal mouth of the womb, opens 
into the vagina, in form of the glans pe- _ 
nis in man; itis very. {mall in virgins, , 
but in women who have had childrens 
or who are with child, it is larger; and 
in the laft it is always clofed up witha 
glutinous humour; in the time of deli- 
very, it in a wonderful manner expands 
itielf, fo as to give paflage to the child, 
See thearticle DELIVERY. 

The fubftance of the womb is mafculous, 
being compofed of a various plexus of 
flefhy fibres, with a great number of 
veffels between. In women not with- 
child it is compaét and firm; in thofe 
with childs is fpongy and finuous, and 
is capable of wonderful dilatation, with 
out any diminution of its thicknefs, Ie 
is covered externally with a membrane 
from the peritoneum; and internally, 
its cavity is lined with a porous and ners 
vous membrane : this cavity is very fmall 
in virgins; and in women with child the 
inner membrane almoft entirely difap- 
pears. ; 

The blood veffels of the uterus are tor- 
tuous, and make a thoufand anaftomofes 
with one another: they open by a nume 
ber of little mouths into the uterus and 
vagina, and are the fources of the men- 
ftrual difcharge in women, See the ar- 
ticle MENSEs. ‘ 
The arteries are of three kinds, wiz. 
{fpermatics from the aorta; very large 
ones from the hypogaftrics; and others 
from the hemorrhoidal arteries. The 
veins of the uterus are alfo of three kinds, 
and of the fame denominations: they 
have valves, and are greatly larger than 
the arteries, efpecially in women with- 
child. The nerves of the womb are from 
the intercoftals,. and thofe of the os fa- 


_ crum. . The lymphatics have long fince 


been difcovered in brutes; but Morgag- 
i has of Jate years found them alfo in 
human fubjeéts. See the articles ARTE- 
ry, VEIN, NERVE, &e.- : 
igN2 UTILE, 
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UTILE, a latin term, fignifying profitable —_ priefts read no other at the altar, the 
or ufeful'; in which fenfe it is fometimes —_ preachers quote no other in the pulpit, 
ufed by englifh writers. nor the divines in the fchools. 

UTOXETER, a market-town of Stafford- VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet 

- fhire, twelve miles fouth-eaft of Staf- given to remedies proper for the cure of 
ford, wounds and ulcers. 

UTRECHT, the capital of a province of | All medicines of this intention are fup- 
the fame name, in the united Nether- —_ pofed both to cleanfe and heal; that is, 
lands, fituated twenty-three miles fouth- — incarnate, or fill up with new flefh, all 
eaft of Amfterdam, ulcerations and foulnefles. Under this 

UTRICULARIA, in botany, a genus of head are ranged all fuch balfamics as are 
the diandria-monogynia clafs of plants, not only foftening and adhefive, but al- 


with a ringent, bilabiated, monopetalous 
flower; and its fruit a large, globofe, 
and unilocular capfule, containing a 
number of fmall feeds. 


fo, by a peculiar activity, joined with a 
fuitable configuration of parts, are apt to 
abrade and carry along with them what 
particles they lay hold on in their paf- 


UVA vuRst, in botany, a name uled by 
‘Tournefort for a fpecies of arbutus. See 

- the article ARBUTUS. 

UVEA, in anatomy, the third or outere 
moft coat of the eye. See Eye. 

VULCANO, or Votcano, in natural hif- 


fage. 
VULPES, the Fox. See the article Fox. 
VULTURE, a genus of birds, the charac- 
ters of which are as follow: there are 
four toes on each foot, and three of thefe 
are placed forwards; the neck is long, 


tory, a burning mountain, or one that 
vomits forth fire, flame, afhes, cinders, 
&e. See the article MOUNTAIN, 

As to the caufe of vulcanos, it is found 
_ by experience, that there are feveral in- 
flammable bodies, which, being mixed 
together in due proportion, will kindle 
into flame by fermentation alone, with- 
out the help of any fiery particles. Thus 
M. Lemery having covered up in the 
earth about fifty pounds of a mixture, 
compofled of equal parts of fulphur and 
filings of iron, tempered with water ; af- 
ter eight or nine hours time, the earth, 
where it lay, vomited up flames. From 
this experiment we fee the true caufe of 
the fire of Avina, Vefuvius, and other 
burning mountains, which probably are 
made up of fulphur and fome other mat- 
ter proper to ferment with it, and take 
fire. See JETNAs VESUVIUS, &e. 
VULGATE, a very antient latin tranfla- 
tion of the Bible, and the only one the 
church of Rome acknowledges authen- 
tic. See the article Brpte. 

The antient valgate of the Old Tefta- 
ment was tranflated almoft word for word 
from the greek of the LXX. The author 
of the verfion is not known, nor fo much 
as gucffed at. 

VuLGATE of the New Teftament. This 
the romanifts generally hold preferable 
to the common greek text, in regard it is 
this alone, and not the greek text, that 


the council of Trent had declared au- . 


thentic, Accordingly that church has, as 
it were, adopted that edition, The 


Prolapjus UVULE. 


and almoft bare of feathers; the legs are 
covered with feathers down to the feet, 
or nearly fo; and under the throat there 
is a {pace covered with hairs inftead of 
feathers ; the head alfo, in many fpecies, 
is naked, and has at the moft only adow- 
ny matter on it, inftead of feathers; and 
the under part of the wings is downy. 
This genus comprehends the black vul- 
ture, the boetic vulture, the hare-catcher, 
the golden breafted vulture, the brown 
vulture, and brafilian vulture. 


VULVA, in anatomy, a name given as 


well to the uterus, or womb, as to the 
cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. See the 
articles UTERUS and PUDENDUM, 


UVULA, in anatomy, a reynd, foft, fpon- 


gious body, like the end of a child’s fin- 
ger, fufpended from the palate, near the 
foramina of the noftrils, perpendicularly 
over the glottis, Its ufe is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its en- 
tering too precipitately into the lungs. 
It is formed of a duplicature of a mem- 
brane of the palate; and is called, by 
fome authors, columella, and by others 
gurgulio. 

It is moved by two pair.of mufcles, and 
fufpended by as many ligaments, 

See the article Pro- 
LAPSUS. 


UVULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of hx very long 
Janceolated petals; and its fruit an ovato- 
obl ng trilocular capfule, containing fe- 
veral roundifh and compreffed feeds. | 
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UXBRIDGE, a market-town of Middle- 
jex, fituated on the river Colne, fifteen 
miles welt of London. . 

UXOR, among chemifts, fignifies the mer- 

cury of metals, See the articles Mer- 

._ CuRy and METAL. 

UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine or forfeit 
paid by the Romans, for not marrying. 
See the article MARRIAGE. 

UZBECK, or OusBECK, TARTARY, 4 


or w, is the twenty-firft letter 

of our alphabet, and is com- 

poled, as its name implies, of 

twov’s, Itwasnot in ufe a- 
mong the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, 
but chiefly peculiar to the northern na- 
tions, the Teutones, Saxons, Britons, &c. 
But ftill it is not ufed by the French, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, or Portuguefe, except in 
proper names and other terms borrowed 
from languages in which it is originally 
ufed, and even then it is founded like the 
finglev. This letter is of an ambiguous 
nature, being a confonant at the begin- 
ning of words, and a vowel at the end. 
It may ftand before all the vowels except 
u, as water, wedge, winter, wonder : it 
may alfo follow the vowels, a, e, 0, and 
unites with them into a kind of double 
vowél, or diphthong, as in faw, few, 
cow, &c. It alfo goes before r, and 
follows s and #4, asin wrath, /wear, 
thwart; it goes before 4 alfo, though in 
reality it is founded after it, as in «when, 
ewhat, &c. In fome words it is obfcure, 
as in fhadow, widow, &c. 

WAAG, a river of Hungary, which rifes 
in the Carpathian mountains, on the con- 
fines of Poland, and running firlt from 


W, 


by Leopoldftadt, falls into the Danube, 
oppofite to the ifland of Schut. 

WAAL, a river of the United Nether- 
lands, being one of the branches of the 
Rhine, which runs from eatt to weft, thro” 
the Betue, in the province of Gelder~ 
land, pafling by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bom- 
mel, and Gorcum, and, continuing its 
courle ealiward, unites its waters with 
the Maes, and, paffing by Dort, falls in- , 
to the German {ea below the Briel. 
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ealt to welt, then turns fouth, and paffing . 


WAG 


large country of Afia, bounded by Cal- 
muc Tartary on the north, by Tibet on 
the eaft, by India and Perfia on the fouth, 
and by a great defart, which feparates it 
from the Cafpian fea, on the weit. 

UZES, atown of Languedoc, in France, 
fixteen miles north of Nifmes, 

UZIFIR, Uzurar, or Uzirur, in che- 
miftry, a name which fome authors give 
to cinnabar. See the article CINNABAR. 
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WADD, or Wanp1NG, is a ftopple of 
paper, hay, ftraw, or the like, forced in- 
to a gun upon the powder, to keep it 
clofe in the chamber; or to put up clofe 
to the fhot, to keep it from rolling out. 
See the article Gun, @ec. 

WAFE. See the article WatF. 

WAFT. To wafta thip, is to convoy her 
fafe, as men of war do merchant fhips. 
To make a waft, is to hang out fome 
coat, fea-gown, or the like, on the main- 
fhrouds of the fhip, asa fignal for people 
to come aboard, and fignifying that the 
fhip is in great diltrefs. 

WAFERS, or Sealing WAFERS, are made 
thus; take very fine flour, mix it with 
giair of eggs, ifinglafs, and a little yeaft ; 
mingle the materials; beat them well 
together, {pread the batter, being made 
thin with gum-watrr, on even tin-plates, 
and dry them in a ftove ; then cut them 
out for ufe, : 
You may make them of what colour you 
pleafe, by tinging the pafte with brazil 
or vermilion for red; indigy or verditer, 
&c. for biue ; faffron, turmerics, or game 
booge, Gc. for yellow. 

Waters, on importation, pay a duty of 


2) 
of 4 7854, the pound, and draw back on 
1005 ) 
exportation 4—d, the pound, 
100 


WAGE, in law, denotes the giving fecu- 
rity for the performance of any thing. 
WAGER of /acv, is ufed where an ation 
of debt is brought againft a petfon, upon 
a fimple contract between the parties, 
without deed or record, and the defend- 
ant, in prefence of his compurgators, 
{wears in court, that he owes the plaintiff 
nothing, in form and manner as he has 
de- 
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declared: and here the reafor of waging WAGININGEN, atown of the United. 


of law is, becaufe the defendant may have 
r. to the plaint/ff his debt in private, or 
efore witnefles who may be all dead, and 
therefore the law allows him to wage his 
‘Jaw in difcharge ; and in that cafe, his 
‘oath fhall be accepted to difcharge him- 
felf, rather than the law will fuffer him to 
* be charged upon the bare allegation of 
the plaintiff, The method of waging 
Jaw is this, viz. the defendant generally 
brings fix compurgators with him into 
court, and ftands at the end of the bar to- 
wards the right hand of the chief juftice ; 
the fecondary afks him, whether he will 
wage his law? whereto if he anfwers that 
he will, the judges admonifh him to be 
well advifed, telling him the danger of 
taking a falfe oath; and if he ftill per- 
fifts, then the fecondary fays, and the de- 
fendant, who wages his law, repeats af- 
ter him, ‘* Hear this, ye juftices, that I 
C. D. do not owe to A. B. the fum of 
,» Nor ahy penny thereof, in 
manner and form as the faid A. B, has 
declared againft me: fo help me God.” 
After the defendant has thus fworn, and 
the compurgators given in, upon oath, 
that they believe he {wears true, the plain- 
tiff is for ever barred ; it being as much 
as if a verdiét had paffed againft him. 
WAGGON, a vehicle or carriage, of which 
there are various forms, accommodated 
to the different ufes they are intended for. 
The common waggon confifts of the 
fhafis or rads, being the two pieces which 
the hind horfe bears up; the welds; the 
flotes, or crofs-pieces, which ‘hold the 
fliafts together; the boliter, being that 
part on which the fore wheels and the 
axle-tree turn, in wheeling the waggon 
d-crofs the road; the cheft, or body of 
the waggon, having the ftaves or rails 
fixed thereon ; the bales, or hoops, which 
compofe the top; the tlt, the place co- 
vered with cloth, at the end of the wag- 
- gon. For the principles on which this 
__carriage is conftructed, fee WHEEL. 
Waccon-mafier-general, in the military 
art, 1s he who has the ordering and 
marching of the baggage of the army. 
_ On.ad-y of march ke meets the bagzage 
at the place appointed in the orders, and 
marfhals it according to the rank of the 
brigade or regiment each waggon be- 
longs to, which is fometimes in one co- 
lumn, lometimes in two 3 fometimes af- 
ter the artillery ; and fometimes the bag 
_ gage of each column follows their re- 
{pective colunin. 


WAGRIA, the eaftern 


WAIF, or Ware, in law, a term appli- 


WAIGRATS straits, fituated betwee 


Provinces, in the pine “olf, Gelder- 
Jand, fituated on the river Leech, eight | 
miles north-weft of Nimeguen, 
ivifion of the — 
dutchy of Holftein, in the circle: of Lower | 
Saxony, in Germany, bounded by the | 
Baltic fea on the north, eaft, amd fouth. 


WAGTAIL, in ornithology, the name of © 


two different fpecies of motacillma. See the — 
article MOTACILLA, 
The white or common wagtail is the mo- 
tacilla with a black breaft. ‘This is a ve-~ 
ry beautiful bird,.much about the fize of © 
the goldfinch, but the body is: longer in 
proportion, and much better covered with | 
feathers; the head is large and rounded ; 
the eyes are laree, and their iiris hazel; 
the beak is ftrait, flender, moderately 
long and black ; the beak and the eyes — 
are furrounded with a {pace of white, 
which is continued in a broad line down 
almoft to the wings; the crown of the 
head, both fides of the neck, and back 
are black, the breaft and belly are white ; 
the tail is long, and both that and the 
wings are variegated with black and 
white. See plate CCKCVI. fig. 3. 
The other fpecies is the yellow wagtail, 
or the yellow-breafted motacilla, much — 
refembling the former, only that the breaft 
and belly are yellow; the fides of the 
head variegated with fome ftrokes of yel- 
low, and the wings with white. — i 


ed to fuch goods as a thief having felo- 
nioufly ftolen, on his being clofely purfu 
ed, are waved or left by the felon, whic 
become forfeited to the king, or lord o} 
the manor: and fo it alfo is where a fe- 
Jon has the goods in his cuftody, and ap 
prehending that purfuit is made, he flies 
and leaves them behind him. Tho’ wai 
is properly applied to goods that are fto 
Jen, yetit may be alfo faid of goods no 
ftolen or taken away, as where a perfo 
is purfued with hue and cry as a felon 
and he flies and leaves his own goods 
in this cafe thefe thal! be forfeited as f 
len goods, or what are ufually called f 
gitives goods, 

Wait is alfo applied to things lof, an 
eftrays, which, no owher appearing, afi 
forfeited to the Jord of the manor, afte 
they have been cried and publifhed in th 
markets, 


Nova Zembla and Ruffia, through wii 
the Dutch failed to the north, as high 
975°; in otder to difcovér a north ea 

pafia 


WAK 
paflage to China, and the Eaft. Indies, 
WAIN, in altronomy. See Ursa. 
WALNFLEET, a market-town of Lin- 
colnfhire, thirty-five miles eaft of Lincoln, 
WAINSCOT, in building, the timber- 
work that ferves to line the walls of a 
room, being ufually made in pannels, 
and painted, to ferve inftead of hangings. 
It is ufual even io halls to have wain- 
{cot breaft high, by reafon of the natural 
moittne(s of the walls. Some joiners put 
charcoal behind the pannels, to prevent 
the fweat of the ftone and brick walls 
from ungluing the joints ; others ufe wool 


| « for the fame purpofe, but the only fure 


way is to prime over the back fides of the 
joints with white lead, fpanifh brown, or 
linfeed-oil, 

The wainfcotting with norway oak, ac- 
cording to Neve, the workman finding 
ftuff, is yalued at 6s. or 7%. per yard 
fquare ; plain fquare wainfcotting, the 
workman finding dea], is valued at 3s. 
and 3s, 6d, per yard. Ordinary biffec- 
tion wainfectting, the workman finding 
deal, is worth 3s. and 6d. and 45. per 
yard, Large biffefiion wainfcotting, 
with dantzic {tuff, is valued at 6s. or 
78. per yard, 

WAIVE, according to the different accep- 
tation of the word, fignifies to forfake ; 
but in the law it is efpecially applied toa 
woman, who, for any crime, for which a 
man may be outlawed, is termed waive. 

WAIVER, in law, denotes the pafling by 
of a thing, ora refufal to accept thereof ; 
and relates fometimes to an eftate con- 
veyed to a perfon, and fometimes to a 
plea. It is held, where a particular.eftate 
is granted with a remainder over, ‘fpethat 
cafe, he that has it, may not reguiatly. 
waive it to the damage of him in-re= 
mainder; though where one has the re- 
verfion it is otherwife, for that is not hurt 
by foch waiver. 

WAKE of a /frip, is the fmooth water 
aftern when fhe 1s under fail: this thews 
the way fhe has gone in the fea, whereby 
the mariners judge what way fhe makes. 
For if the wake be right a-(tern, they con- 
clude fhe makes her way forwards; but if 
the wake be to leeward a point or two, 
then they conclude fhe falls to the lee- 
ward of her courfe. When one hip, 
giving chafe to another, is got as far in- 
i the wind as fhe, and {ails direétly after 

er, they fay, fhe has got into her wake, 
A thip is faid to ftay to the weather of 
her wake, when in her ftaying, the is fo 
quick, that the does not fall. to leeward 
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upon a tack, but that when fhe is tacked, 
her wake is to the leeward; and itis a 
fign fhe feels her helm very well, and is 
quick of fteerage. 

Wak, is the eve feaft of the dedication, of 
churches, which is kept with feafting and 
rural diverfions. 

WAKEFIELD, a market-town in the 
welt-riding of Yorkfhire, fituated on the 
river Caulder, twenty-four miles fouih- 
weit of York. 

WALACHIA, a province of Turky in 
Europe, bounded by the Irongate moun- 
tains, which feparate it from Tranfilva- 
nia, on the north-weft; by Moldavia on 
the north-eaft; by the river Danube, 
which feparates it from the province of 
Bulgaria, on the fouth-eaft; and the fame 
river {eparates it from the province of Ser- 
via on the fouth-weft. It istwo hundred 
miles long, and one hundred broad. 

WALCOURT, a town of the bifhopric of 
Liege, firuated on the confines of Na- 
mur, eight miles fouth of Charleroy. 

WALDEC, a town of Germany, in the 
-circle of the Upper Rhine, and landgra- 
viate of Heffe Caffel, twenty miles fouth- 
welt-of Heff2 Caffel city. 

WALDEN, a market-town of Effex, fitu- 
ated twenty-five miles north. weft of 
Chelmsford. 

WALE, or WatEs, ina fhip, thofe outer- 
molt timbers in a fhip’s fide, on which 
the failors fet their feet in climbing up. 
They are reckoned from the water, and 
are called her firft, fecond, and third 
wale, or bend. See the article SHip, 

WaALE-KNOT, a round knot or. knob made 
with three ftrands of a rope, fo that it 
cannot flip, by which the tacks, top-fail 
fheets, and ftoppers are made faft, as alfo 

_ fome. other ropes. 

WaALE REARED, on board a fhip, a name 
the feamen give to a thip, which, after 
fhe comes to her bearing, is built ftrait 
up; this way of building, though it 
does not look well; nor is, as. the fea- 
men term it, fhip fhapen; yet it has this 
advantage, that a thipis thereby more 
roomy within board, and becomes there- 
by a wholefome fhip at fea, efpecially if 
her bearing be well laid out. 

WALES, a principality in the weft of Eng- 
land, comprehending 12 counties, bound- 
ed by Chefhire, Shropfhire, Hereford- 
fhive, and Monmouthhhire, on the. eaft, 
and furrounded by the fea called the Irith 
Channel, on the north, weft, and fouth, * 

New Wa tEs, the fouth-weft coaft of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, in North America, fo called ; 


now. 
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now poffeffed by the englifh Hudfon’s 
Bay company. 
WALKER, the fame with forefter, See 
the article FORESTER. 
WALK, in gardening. See ALLEY. 
Thofe made of gravel, fand, or grafs, are 
the moft common in England; but where 
gravel or fand cannot be procured, they 
are fometimes laid with powdered coal, 
fea-coal afhes, or powdered brick. In or- 
der to the laying of gravel walks, it is ve- 
ry proper that the bottom of them be fill- 
ed with fome lime-rubbihh, coarfe gravel, 
flint-ftones, or other rocky materials. 
‘This bottom fhould be laid eight or ten 
inches thick, over which the coat of 
gravel fhould be fix or eight. The com- 
mon allowance for a gravel walk of five 
feet breadth, is an inch in the crown ; 
fo that if a walk be twenty feet wide, 
according to this proportion, it will be 
four inches higher in the middle than on 
each fide; and a walk of twenty-five 
feet will be five inches; one of thirty 
feet fix inches; and foon. In order to 
lay gravel walks firm, it will be neceflary 
to give them three or four water rollings ; 
that is, they muft be rolled, when it rains 
fo very faft, that the walks fwim with 
water: this will caufe the gravel to bind, 
“Iron mould grave] is the beft for bind- 
ing; or gravel with a little binding loam 
amongft it. The beft gravel for walks 
is fuch as abounds with fmooth pebbles, 
which, being mixed with a due pro- 
portion of loam, will bind like a rock, 
and is never injured by wet or dry wea- 
ther, The width of the walks mutt al- 
ways be proportioned to their length, 
and the fize of the garden. For farther 
particulars, fee the article GRAVEL. 
Grafs walks in a garden are both orna- 
mental and delightful. See Grass. 
Sand walks are alfo frequently made in 
gardens, as being lefs expenfive in the 
making and keeping, than the former; 
for as the greateft part of the walks made 
in gardens twift about in an irregular 
manner, it would be very difficult to keep 
them handfome if they were made of 
gravel; and as the walks are for the 
mott part fhaded with trees, fo the drip- 
ping of the water from their branches in 
hard rains, would wath the gravel in 
holes, and render the walks very un- 
fightly. When the ground s traced. out 
in the manner the walks are defigned in, 
the earth fhould be taken out of the 
walks, and laid in the quarters. The 
depth of this fhould be proportioned to 
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the nature of the foil; for where the 
ground is dry, the walks need not beele- _ 
vated much above the quarters; fo the — 
earth fhould be taken out four or five 
inehes deep in fuch places; but where 
the giound is wet, the boitom of the 
walks need not be. more than two inches 
below the furface, that the walks may 
be raifed fo high as to throw off the wet | 
into the quarters. After the earth is 
taken out, the bottom of the walks fhould 
be laid with rubbifh four or five inches 
thick, and beaten down as clofe as pof- 
fible; then the fand fhould be Jaid on 
about three inches thick; and after tread - 
ing it down, it fhould be raked over, to | 
level and fmooth the furface. In doing 
of this, the whole fhould be laid a little 
rounding, to throw off the wets: but — 
there will be no neceflity of obferving 
any exaétnefs therein; for as the whole 
ground is to have as little appearance of ~ 
ait as poflible, the rounding fhould ap- 
pear natural, and only fo contrived, as 
that the water may have free paffage off. 


Watk, in the manege, is the floweft, 


and leaft raifed of all a horfe’s goings. 
It is performed by the horfe’s lifting up 
his two legs on a fide, ‘the one after the © 
other, beginning with the hind leg firft. © 
Thus, if he leads with the legs of the 
right fide, then the firlt foot he lift is 
the far hind-foot, and in the time he is 
fetting it down (which in a ftep is al- 


ways fhort of the tread of his fore-foot — 


on the fame fide) he lifts his far fore-foot, — 
and fets it down before his near fore-foot. 
Again, juft as he is fetting down his far 
fore-foot, he lifts up his near hind-foot, 
and fets it down again juft fhort of his 
near fore-foot ; and juit as he is fetting 
it down, he lifts his near fore-foot, and _ 
fets it down beyond his far fore-foot. 


WALL, in architeture, the principal part 


of a building, as ferving both to inclofe 
it, and fupport the roof, floors, @¢. See — 
the article BUILDING, 4 
Walls are diflinguifhed into various 
kinds, from the matter whereof they 
confift, as plaftered or mud-walls, brick- — 
walls, ftone-walls, flint, or-boulder walls, 
and boarded walls. In all which thefe 
general rules are to be regarded. 1. 
That the right angle therein depending 
is the true caufe of all ftability, both in 
artificial and natural pofition, 2. That 
the maffieft and heavieft materials be the 
loweft, as fitter to bear than to be borne. 
3. That the walls, as they rife, diminifh 
proportionably in thicknefs, for eafe uf 
° 
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of weight and expence. 4. That cer- 
tain courfes or ledges, of more ftrength 
than the reft, be interlaid, like bones, to 
ftrengthen the whole fabrick. See the 
article HOUSE, &c. 

- Brick-we ls are the moft important and 
-ufal amongft us, In thefe, particular 
care is to be taken about laying of the 
bricks; that in’ fummer they be laid as 
wet, and in winter as dry, as poffible, to 
make them bind the better with the 
mortar ; that in fummer, as falt as they 
are laid, they be covered up, to prevent 
the mortar, @c. from drying too fall: that 
in winter they be covered well to proteét 
them from rain, fnow, and froft, which are 
all enemies to mortar: that they be laid 
_ joint on joint in the middle of the walls 
as feldom as may be: but that good bond 
be made there as well as on the outfide, 
Care is to be taken that the angles be 
firmly bound, which are the nerves of 
the whole edrfice, In order to which, in 
working up the walls of a building, it 
is not advileable to raife any wall above 
eight feet high, before the next adjoining 
wall be wrought up to it, that fo good 
bond may be made in the progrets of 
the work; it may be worth notice, that 
"a walla brick and a half thick, with the 
_ joint, will be in thicknefs fourteen inches, 
or very near; whence 150 or 160 bricks 
will lay a yard fquare meafured upon the 
face of the building; and to the fquare 
of ten foot are ufually allowed 1700 or 
3800 bricks. Flint, or boulder walls 
are much ufed in fome parts of Suflex 
and Kent, for fence-walls, round courts, 
gardens, @c. A right and left handed 
man fits well for this work, as they have 
a hod of mortar poured down upon the 
woik, which they part between them, 
each fpreading it towards himfelf, and 
fo they lay in the flints, The mortar 
for this work mutt be very ftiff. 
WALL, in gardening, Of all materials for 
building walls for fruit-trees, brick is 
the belt; itbeing not ooly the handfomef, 
but the warmeft and kindeft for the 
ripening of fruit; and affording the be& 
conveniency for nailing, as {maller nails 
will ferve in brick than will in fone walls, 
_owhere the joints are larger; and if the 
_ walls are coped with free-ftone, and {tone 
pilatters or columns at proper diftances, 
to {eparate the trees, and bresk off the 
force of the winds, they are very beau- 


tifol, and the moft profitable walls of 


any others, In fome parts of England 
there are walls buile both of brick and 
Vou. lV. 
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ftone, which are found very commodious, 
The bricks of fome places are not of 
themfelves fubftantial enough for walls ; 
and therefore fome perfons that they 
might have walls both fubftantial and 
wholefome, have built thefe double, 
the outfide being of ftone, and the in- 
fide of brick: but there muft be great 
care taken to bind the bricks well into 
the ftone, otherwife they are very apt to 
feparate one from the other, efpecially 
when froft comes after much wet. 
There have been feveral trials made of 
walls built in different forms; fome of 


them having been built femicircular 5 ~ 


others in angles of various fizes ; and 
projecting more towards the north, to 
fcreen off the cold winds: but there has 
not as yet been any method which has 
fucceeded near fo well as that of making 
the walls ftrait, and building them up- 
right. Where perfons are willing to be 
at the expence, in the building of their 
walls fubftantial, they will find it an- 
fwer much better than thofe which are 
flightly built, not only in duration, but 
in warmth: therefore a wall two bricks 
thick, will be found to anfwer better than 


that of one brick and a half: and if in — 


building of garden-walls they are grout- 
ed with foft mortar, to fill and clofe all 
the joints, the walls will be much ftrong- 
er, and, the air will not fo eafly pene- 
trate, as it does through thofe which are 
commonly built. 

For the afpeét or fituation of garden 
walls, fee the article EXPOSURE, 


WALLINGFORD, a borough town of 


Berkthire, fituated on the river Thames, 
twelve miles north of Reading. 


WALLOONS, the inhabitants of a cone 


fiderable part of the fpanith Netherlands, 
viz, thole of Artois, Hainault, Namur, 
Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and 
Brabant, 

The walloon language is faid to have 
been that of the antient Gauls or Celts, 


WALRUS, in zoology, the eaglifh name 


of the phoca, witha canine teeth exe 
erted. See the article Puoca. y 
This is much larger than the {ea-calf, or 
phoca, with the canine teeth covered ; 
growing to the fize of the largett ox ; 
the head is very large, and almoft of a 
rounded figure; the eyes are large and 


_ prominent ;. there are no ears, but-only 


an aperiure on each fide of the head, of 
an oblang form, and not very large; 
the nol is obtufe ; the noftrils large, and 
the creature contracls and dilates them 
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et pleafure 5 the mouth is very large, and Man of War. See Suip, RATE, &c. 


the upper part of it furnifhed with thick 
and cartilaginous whifkers; the tongue 
is fhort, the canine teeth of the upper 
jaw are of an enormous length and fize, 
and they hang downwards and forwards 
toward the breaft; the creature ules thefe 
ftrange weapons to climb upon the ice, 
and to hang itfelf to the rocks in its get- 
ting on fhore to fleep. 

WALNUT-TREE, juglans, in botany. Sce 
the article JUGLANS. 

WALSALL, a market-town of Stafford- 
fhire, thirteen miles fouth of Stafford, 
WALSHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 

eleven miles north of Norwich. 

WALSINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, eighteen miles north-welt of Nore 
wich. 

WALTHAM, a market-town of Lei- 
cefterfhire, fixteen miles north-ealt of 
Leicefter. ; 

WALTHERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monadelphia-pentandria clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confifts of five 
petals, vertically cordated and patent: 
the fruit is an unilocular bivalve capfale, 
vertically ovated, and the feed is fingle, 
obtale, and broadeft at top. 

WANGEN, a market town of Germany, 
in the circle of Suabia, twenty-five miles 
ealt of Conflance. 

WANLASS, in hunting, Driving the 
wanlafs, is the driving of deer to a {tand, 
that the Jord may have a fhoot, which 
is one of the cuftomary fervices of fiefs. 

WANTAGE, a market-town of Beik- 
fhire, fifteen miles fouth of Oxford, 

WAPENTAKE, (from the Saxon) the 
fame with what we call a hundred, and 
more efpecially ufed in the northern 
counties beyond the river Trent. ‘There 
have been feveral conjeflures as to the 
original of the word; one of which is, 
that antiently mufters were made of the 
armour and weapons of the inbabitants 
of every hundred ; and from thofe that 
could not find fufficient pledges of tlieir 
good abearing, their we'pons were taken 
away, and given to others; whence it is 
faid this word is derived, See HUNDRED, 

WAR, a conteft or difference between 
princes, ftates, or large bodies of people ; 
which not being determined by the or- 
dinary meafures of equity and juftice, is 
referred to the decifion of the {word. 

Hely War, is that antiently maintained by 
Jeagues and croifades, for the recovery of 
the holy Jand. See CrRorsaDeE. 

Council of Wak, See COUNCIL, 


Place of War. See the article PLace. 

WARADIN little, a town of Upper 
Hungary, twenty-three miles eaft of Toc- 
kay, ealt long. 21° 20’, north lat. 48° 18’. 

WarRaDIN great, a town of Upper Hun- 
gary, an hundred miles eaft of Buda: 
eaft long. 21° 50’, north lat. 47° 25’. 

WARD, in law-books, a word of divers 
fignifications : thus, a ward in London, 
is a part of the city committed to the 
fpecial charge of one of the aldermen of 
the city. There are twenty-fix wards in 
London, which are as hundreds, and the 
parifhes thereof as towns, A foreft is 
alfo divided into wards, and fo are moft 
of our hofpitals. 

WaRD, WARDA, or WARDAGIUM, is 
alfo ufed, in our antient writings, for 
the cuftody of a town or caftle, which 
the tenants and inhabitants were bound 
to keep at their own charge, 

WaRD-HOOK, or WADD-HOOK, in gun- 
nery, a rod of ftaff with an iron end 
turned ferpent-wife, or like a fcrew to_ 
draw the wadding out of a gun when it 
is tohe unloaded. See the article WaDbD. 

WARDA ECCLESIARUM, denotes the 
guardianfhip of churches; which is in the 
king, during vacancies, by reafon of 
the regalia or temporalities, 

WARDEN, or GUARDIAN, one who lias 

the charge or keeping of any perfon, or 
thing, by office. See GUARDIAN, 
Such is the warden of the fleet, the keep- 
er of the fleet-prifon ; who has the charge 
of the prifoners there, efpecially fuch as 
are committed from the court of chan- 
cery for contempt. 
Warden, in an univerfity, is the head 
of a college; anfwering to what in 
other colleges we call the mafter thereof. 
Warden, or lord-warden of the cinque 
ports, is the governor of thefe noted ha- 
vens 3 who has the authority of an admi- 
ral, and fends out writs in his own name. 
Warden of the mint, is an officer whofe 
bufine(s it is to receive the gold and filver 
bullion brought in by the merchants, to 
pay them for it, and overfee the other 
officers, He is called keeper of the 
exchange and mint. 

Church WaRDENS, See CHURCH. 

WaRDHUYS, a port of Norwegian Lap- 
land, 120 miles fouth-eaft of the north- 
cape: eaft long, 28%, and north lat. 712°. 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a court 
fo called which is kept in every ward of © 
the city, anfwering to the curiata co- 
mitia in antient Rome, See Court. 
WARD- 
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WARDROBE, a clofet, or little room 
adjoining to a bed-chamber, ferving to 
difpofe and keep a perfon’s apparel in ; 
or, for a fervant to lodge in, to be at 
hand to wait, @c. 

Wardrobe, in a prince’s court, is an 
apartment wherein his robes, wearing 
apparel, and other neceffaries are pre- 


ferved under the care and direétion of 


proper officers; as the mafter of the 
wardrobe, clerk, &c. of the ‘wardrobe. 
See the article MasTeR and CLERK. 

WARE, a market-town of Hertfordhhire, 
under the meridian of London, and 
twenty miles north of that city. 

WAREHAM, a borough of Dorfethhire, 
feventeen miles eaft of Dorchelter, 

WARMINSTER, a market-town of 
Wilthire, feventeen miles north-weft of 
Salifbury. 

WARN, in law, is to fummon a perfon 
to appear in a court of jultice. See the 
article SUMMONS, 

WARNEMUNDE, a town of Lower 
Saxony, twenty-fix miles north-eaft of 
Wilmar: eaft long 12° 15’, and north 
lat. 54° 30’. 

WARNETON, a town of Flanders, feven 
miles north-weft of Lifle. 

WARNING.PiEcE, in the military art, 
is the gun which is fired every night 
about fun-fet, to give notice to the 
drums and trumpets of the army to beat 

_and found a retreat or tattou, which is 
likewife called, fetting the watch, See 
the article RETREAT. 

WakNING- WHEEL, in aclock, is the third 
or fourth, according to its diftance from 
the firft wheel. See the article CLock. 

WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, 
whether of filk, wool, linen, hemp, @e. 
that are extended lengthwife on the 
weaver’s Joom; and a-crofs which the 
workman by means of his fhutile paffes 
the threads of the woof, to form a cloth, 
ribband, foftian, or other matter. 

For a woollen ftuff to have the neceflary 
qualities, it is required that the threads 
of the warp be of the fame kind of wool, 
and of the fame finenefs throughout ; 
that they be fized with flanders or parch- 
‘ment-fize, well prepared, and that they 
be in foflicient number with regard to the 
breadth of the ftuff to be wrought. 

To warp a fhip, is to shift her from one 
place to another, when the wind and 
tide will permit it without danger. 

WARRANT, an 2&, inftrument, or ob- 
ligation, whereby a perfon authorifes 
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another to do fomething which he others 
wife had not a right to do, 
Warrant of attorney, is that whereby a 
man appoints another to do fomething 
in his name, and warrants his ation, — 
It feems to differ from a letter of attor- 
ney, which paffes under hand and feal of 
him who makes it, before creditable 
witneffes ; whereas warrant of attorney, 
in perfonal, mixed, and fome real actions, 
is put in of courfe by the attornies for 
the plaintiffs or defendants, 
WARRANTY, warrantia, a promife cr 
covenant by deed, made by the bargainer 
for himfelf and his heirs, to warrant and 
fecure the bargainee and his heirs againft 
all men for enjoying the thing agreed | 
on between them. y 
WARRANTIA cHarT@, a writ that lies 
for a perfon who is infeoffed in lands 
and tenements, with claufe of warranty, 
and is impleaded in an affize, or writ of 
entry, wherein he cannot vouch or call 
to warranty. See the article VOUCHER. 
WaARRANTIA DIEI, a writ which lies in 
cafe where a man, having a day affigned 
perfonally to appear in court to an action, - 
wherein he is fued, is, in the mean time, 
by commandment employed ip the king’s 
feryice; fo that he cannot come at the 
day affigned. It is direéted to the juftices, 
ordering them not to find or record him 
in default. 
WARREN, warrena, a franchife, or 
place privileged either by prefcription 
or grant from the king, to keep beafts 
and fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, 
partridges, pheafants, &c. 
By ftatute 21 Edward III. a warren 
may lie open, and there is no need of 
clofing it in, as there is a park. 
In the fetting up a warren, great caution 
is to be ufed for the fixing upon a proper 
place, anda right fituation. It fhould 
always be upon a fimall afcent, and exe 
pofed to the eaft or the fouth. The foil 
that is moft fuitable, is that which is 
fandy ; for when the foil is clayey or 
tough, the rabbits find greater diffe 
culty in making their burrows, and never 
do it fo well; and if the foil be boggy 
or moorifh, there would be very little 
advantage from the warren, for wet is 
very dettructive of thefe animals. 
All due precautions muft be taken, that 
the warren be fo contrived, that the 
rabbits may habituate themfelves to it: 
with eale. Many would have it that 
warrens fhould be enclofed with walis ; 
19 O02 but 
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but this is a very expenfive method, and 
feems not neceflary nor advifeable; for 
we find but very few that are fo, and thofe 
do not fucceed at all the better for it. 

WARRINGTON, a market-town of 
Lancafhire, feventeen miles eaft of Liver- 

_ pool, 

WARSAW, the capital of Warfovia, and 
of the kingdom of Poland: eaft long. 
21° s’, and north lat. 52° 1.5’. 

WARSOVIA, or Massovia, 4 province 
of Poland, bounded by Prvflia, on the 
north ; by Polachia, on the eaft; by the 
province of Little Poland on the fouth ; 
and by that of Great Poland on the 
welt. 

WART, verruca, in furgery, a little 


‘round hard excrefcence arifing from the 


flefh like a pea. 
A wart begins at the cutis, and feems to 
be either an efflorefcence of the ferum of 
the blood, which hardening in the fur- 
face of the fkin makes a dry tumor ; or 
elfe fome fmall luxuriancy of the little ar- 
 teries of the cutis, which thruft them- 
felves out, making a petty farcoma, which 
we call a foft wart. See Sarcoma, 
According to the variety of the tumour, 
it is fometimes whole with a fmooth 
furface, fometimes chapped and uneven. 
‘The method of cure which deferves to be 
firft mentioned, is by ligature or vinéture; 
this is performed upon fuch of thefe ex- 
crefcences as are flender about the roots, 
and in a manner pendent, by firmly ty- 
ing about them an ho:fe-hair, ora filken 
or linen-thread. ‘The waters, being de- 
prived of the juices which nourith them 
throvgh a conitri€tion of the vefiels by 
the ligature, gradually wither and fall 
away. 
Another method of cure, is the furgeon’s 
infirument, in which the wart is taken 
up by an hook or forceps, and then 
very nicely feparated by the {ciffars. 
‘The wound is treated for fome time w.th 
an application of the lapis infernatis, or 
fome other corroding medicine, that, if 
any part of a root fhould remain, from 
which a new tubercle might ari‘e, it might 
be confumed and deftroyed. See the ar- 
ticle WOUND. 
‘The cure by cauftics is belt performed 
by cutting off the hard upper part of the 
wart, with a razor or {ciffars, and then 
furrounding its bottom with a circle of 
wax to prevent the fpreading of the re- 
medies; to touch it daily with oil of tar- 
tar, fpirit of falt, aqua-foriis, or butier 
Gfanimony. Seethe article Caustic, 


» 
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The cure by cautery is performed by 
choofing a cautery of a proper fize, and 
with that burning down to the root of 
the wart. This is the moft painful of 
all the methods of extirpating theft ex- 
crefcences ; but the pain is but for a 
moment, and the warts extirpated this 
way never return apain. 

The cure by evulfion is performed by 
anointing them with foftening ointment, 
and then feizing them artfully between 
the thumb and fore-finger, and forcibly 
wrenching them out, This is a mountes 
bank method, and a bad one; for it is 
not only very painful, but the warts com- 
monly grow up again, 

When warts are found to look livid and 
blue, it is beft to let them alone en- 
tirely ; becaufe when irritated, they free 
quently degenerate into a cancer, See 
the article CANCER. 

WARTA, a town of Great Poland, fitu- 
ated on a river of the fame name, fifty- 
feven miles fouth- eaft of Pofna. ; 

WARTENBURG, a town of Silefia, 
twenty miles north-eaft of Breflaw. 

WARWICK, the capital of Warwick- 
fhire, fituated on the river Avon, eighty 
miles north-weft of London: weft long. 
1° 32’, north lat, 52° 20’. 

Warwick, is alfo a town of Flanders, 
eight miles fouth-eaft of Ypres. 

WASEIGNE, a town of the Aunftrian 
Netherlands, nine miles north of Namur. 

WASH, among diftillers, the fermeotable 
liquor ufed by the malt-diftillers. See 
the article DisTILLERY. 

Tt fhould be about the ftrength of the ten 
fh:iling (mall-beer ; and if the {pirit be ex- 
pceéled fine, it had better be too thin than 
teo thick. It is only made by mixing 
the water hot with the malt ground into 
mea!. If the water be too hot, the 
mixture will become gluey; and if too 
cool, a part of the virtue of the malt will 
be loft. Under the right application cf 
the water is to be confidered the proper 
manner of agitating the mafs, fo that 
all the parts of the aqueous fluid may 
come fally and freely in contaét with the 
foluble particles of the fubjeét, When 
once the water is well fatu:ated by. ftand- 
ing on the malta proper time, it muft 
be drawn off, and frefh poured on, till 
at length the whole virtue, or all the 
fugary fweetnefs of the malt is extradled, 
and nothing but a fixed hufky matter re- 
mains behind, incapable of being farther 
diffolved by the a&tion of hot or bailing 
water ; or of being advantageoufly wath- 
ed 
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ed or rinfed out by the bare affufion of 
cold, ‘This artificial and external agi- 
tation or ftirring about of the mafs, is 
neceflary not only in the common way 
of brewing for the malt-diftillery, but 
alfo in that moré expeditious way, now 
in ufe with fome, of reducing the opera- 
tions of brewing and fermenting to one, 
and grinding the malt to a fine meal, 
which is to be kept in the wath during 
the whole time, and even put into the 
ftill with it, and worked together. The 
ftirring may be repeated to great advan- 
tage more than once in each operation, 
as at the affufion of every parcel of frefh 
water, in the common way, and at any 
fhortly diftant times in the fhort way, 
in which it is of greater fervice. 

The aétion of fermentation works fuch 
a change in the body of the tinéture or 
folution, called the wafh, as to render 
it feparable by diftillation, into parcels 
of matter that are fpecifically different, 
and of a nature entirely foreign to what 
the iaine liquor would have yielded with- 
out the fermentation. See the article 
DISTILLATION, 

WASHING, in painting, in when a de- 
fign, drawn with a pen or crayon, has 
fome one colour laid over it with a pen- 
cil, as Indian-ink, biftre, or the like, 
to make it appear the more natural, by 
adding the fhadow of prominences, 
apertures, €c. and by imitating the par- 
ticular matters, whereof the thing is 
fuppofed to conlift. 

Thus they wafh with a pale red to imi- 
tate brick and tile ; with a pale indian- 
blue, to imitate water and flate ; with 
green, for trees and meadows; with 
faffcon or frenchsberries, for gold or 
brafs; and with feveral colours for 
marbles. Thete wafhes are ufually given 
in equal teints or degrees throughout ; 
which are afterwards brought down and 
foftened over the lights wiih fair water, 
and ftrengthened with deeper colours for 
the thadows. 

Some colours are of fuch a gritty, fandy 
nature, that it is impoffible to grind them 
fo fine as fome curious works require ; 
therefore, in order to get forth the flour 
and finenefSs of the colour, it muft be 
wathed, which is done thus : Take 
what quantity of colour you pleafe to 
wath, and put it into a veffel of fair 
water ; ftir it about till the water be all 

- coloured therewith, and if. any filth 
fwim onthe top of the water, {cum it 
clean off; and, when you think the grof- 
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felt of the colour is fettled at the bottom, 
then pour off that water into another 
earthen veffel, that is large enough to 
contain the firft veffel full of water four 
or five times ; then pour more water into 
the firft veffel, and ftir the colour that 
remains till the water be thick; and, 
after it is a little fettled, pour the water 
alfo into the fecond veffel, and fill the 
firft veffel again with water, ftirring it 
as before » continue to do this till you 
find all the fineft of the colour drawn 
forth, and none but coarfe gritty ftuff 
remain in the bottom; then, let this 
water in the fecond veffel ftand to fettle” 
till it is perfeétly clear, and that all 
the colour be funk to the bottom’; 
which when you perceive, then pour the 
water clear from it, and referve the co- 
lour in the bottom for ufe, which muft 
be perfeétly dried before you mix it with 
oil to work. 

The colours thus ordered, are red lead, 
blue and green bice, verditer, blue, 
green fmalt, and fpanith brown, when 
you would cleanfe it. well from ftones 
for fome fine work, as alfo yellow oker, 
wpe you intend to make gold fize 
of it. 


WasuinG of ores, the purifying an ore of 


any metal, by means of water, from earths 
and ftones, which would otherwife ren- 
der it difficult of fufion ; this operation 
Cramer orders to be done as. follows 
Break theore toa coarfe powder in an iron 
mortar, weigh twenty orthirty de-imaftical 
centners of it, put thenvinto the wafhing- 
trough, and pour fome Water upon them, 
that the ore may be thoroughly moitt ; 
then, have a veffel full of water, the 
diameter of which muft be a little larger 
than the length of the trough; take the 
trough with the left-hand, by the top of 
the hinder part, and dipping it hori- 
zontally into the water, move it gently 
with the right-hand from the fore part 
of the trough, which is always to he 
made the fhallower part of it, toward 
the hinder part, which is deeper; then 
take out the trough, and incline it a little 
on the fore-part, that the water may run 
out, and the heavier metallic part remain 
at the bottom; repeat this feveral times 
till the remains at the bo:tom of the 
trough are quite pure. If the ftone'in 
which the ore is lodged be too hard for 
powdering in its natura! flare, as the flinty 
and debafed cryftalline ones commonly 
are, the whole muft be calcined, and 
quenched in cold water feveral times over, 

and 
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and afterwards powdered and wafhed in 
this manner: when it is thus wafhed, 
affay a centner of it, and from the bead 
of metal this yields, it will be eafy to 
eftimate the value of the ore. 

Wisuinc, or WasHEs, among gold- 
fmiths, coiners, &c. are the lotions 
whereby they recover the particles of 
gold and filver out of the fweep, 7, e, 
afhes, earths, fweepings, @c, 

This is either performed by fimply wath- 
ing them again and again, or by putting 
them in the wafhing- mill. 

‘To make one of thefe wathes, they not 
only gather together the afhes of the fur- 
naces, and {weepings of the work-houles, 
but they alfo break and pound the old 
earthen crucibles and the very bricks 
whereof the furnaces are built ; little 
particles of gold, &c. being found to 
ttick to them by the crackling natural to 


thofe metals, when in their laft degree: 


of heat. 
Thefe matters, being ground and mixed 
together, are put in large wooden-bafons, 
where they are wafhed in feveral waters, 
which run off by inclination into troughs 
underneath ; carrying with them the 
- earth, and the infenfible particles of the 
metals, and only leaving behind them 
the larger and more confiderable ones 
which are vifible to the eye, and taken 
out by the hand without more trouble. 
To get out the finer parts gone off with 
the earth, they ufe quickfilver and a 
wafhing-mill, This mill confifts of a 
large wooden trough, at the bottom of 
which are two metalline parts, ferving as 
mill-ftones; the lower being convex, and 
the upper, which is in form of a crols, 
concave. 
A-top is a winch placed horizontally, 
which turns the upper piece round ; and 
at bottom, a bung to let out the water 
and earth, when fufficiently ground, 
‘To havea wafh, then, the trough is filled 
with common water, into which they caft 
thirty or forty pounds of quickfilver, and 
two or three gallons of the matter re- 
“maining from the firft lotion. Then turn- 
ing the winch, they give motion to the 
upper mill-{tone, which grinding the mat- 
_ terand the quick-filver violently together, 
the particles of gold and filver become 
the more eafily amalgamated therewith, 
This work they continue for two hours, 
when, opening the bung, the water and 
earths run out, and a trefh quantity is 
put in. 


The earths are eafily paffed thus through 
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the mill three times, and the fame quan- 
tity of mercury ufvally ferves all the three | 
times. When there is nothing left in | 
the mill but the mercury united with the 
gold or filver which it has amalgamated, 
they take it out, and wafhing it in divers 
waters, they put it ina ticken-bag, and 
lay it in a prefs to fqueeze out the water, 
and the loofe quickfilver ; the remaining 
quickfilver they evaporate by fire, in a 
retort, or an alembic. The metal which 
remains they refine with lead, or part it 
with aqua fortis. See ASSAYING, 

WASP, in zoology, the black apis, with 
four yellow circles on the body. See the - 
article APIS. 

Wasp-F y, the velpeform afilus, with the © 
antennz longer than the head. See the | 
article AsILus. 

WAST, or WasTE, vafum, in law, has | 
divers fignifications, It is ufed for a_ 
fpoil, made either in houfes, woods, 
lands, &c, by the tenants for life, or for | 
years, to the prejudice of the heir, or of 
him in reverfion or remainder, j 
Upon this the writ of wafte is brought 
for the recovery of the thing wafted, and 
treble damages. 

Waste of the foref, is properly where a 
man cuts down his own woods within the 
fore(t, without licence of the king or lord 
chief juftice in eyre. 

Waste js alfo taken for thofe lands which — 
are not in any man’s occupation, but lie 
common, 
They feem to be fo called, becaufe the 
lord cannot make fuch profit of them, as 
of his other lands, by reafon of the ufe 
others have thereof, for pafling to and 
fro. Upon this none may build, cut 
down trees, dig, &c. without the lord's” 
licence, 

Waste of a /ip, is that part of her be- 
tween the main and foremaft. 

WASTE-BOARDS, are boards fometimes 
fet upon the fide of a boat, or other veffel, 
to keep the fea from breaking into her. 

WastTez-cLotns, in a fhip of war, the 
fame with fights. Seethe article FIGHT. 

WATCH, in the art of war, a number of 
men potted at any paflage, ora company 
of the guards who goon the patrol, See 
the articles GUARD and PATROL. 

Alfoa perfon pofted as a fpy in any place, 
to have an eye thereto, and to give notice 
of what paffess A watch is properly 
intended for the apprehending of rogues 
in the night, as ward is for the like pur- 
pofe in the day time; and for default t 
watch and ward, the townfhip, &e. i 

punifhable 
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punifhable. It is ordained, that in all 
towns between Michaelmas day and the 
day of Afcenfion, there fhall be night- 
watches kept in each city, with fix men 
atevery gate, and fix or four in a town. 
Alfo every borough is to have twelve 
men to watch therein, or otherwife in 
proportion to the number of the inha- 
bitants in the place, from fun-fet to fun- 
rifing, who are to arreft ftrangers fuf- 
petted, and difturbers of the peace, @c. 
and may juftify the detaining of them till 
the morning; or they may deliver them 
to the conftable, in order to be carried 
before a juttice. 

At fea, the term watch denotes a mea- 
fure or fpace of four hours, becaufe half 
the fhip’s company watch, and do duty 
in their turns, fo long at a time ; and 
they are termed ftar-board watch, and 
larboard-watch. 

Watcu is alfo ufed for a fmall portable 
movement or machine for the meafuring 
of time; having its motion regulated by 
a {piral fpring. See the article SpRiNnG. 
Watches, ftri€tly taken, are all fuch 
movements as fhew the parts of time ; 
as clocks are fuch as publifh it, by ftrik- 
ing on abell, @c, But, commonly, the 
name watch is appropriated to fuch as 
are carried in the pocket, and clock to 
the large movements, whether they ftrike 
or not, See the article CLOCK. 
Thefeveral members of the watch part are, 
1, The ballance, confifting of the rim, 
which is its circular part; and the verge, 
which is its fpindle, to which belong the 
two pallats or levers that play in the teeth 
of the crown-wheel. 2, The potence, or 
pottance, which is the ftrong ftud in 
pocket- watches, whereon the lower pivot 
of the verge plays, and in the middle of 
which one pivot of the ballance- wheel 
plays ; the bottom of the potence is called 
the foot, the middle part the nofe, and the 
~ upper part the fhoulder. 3. The cock, 
which is the piece covering the ballance. 
4. The regulator or pendulum fpring, 
which is the fmall fpring in new pocket- 
watches, underneath the ballance. 5. 
‘The pendulum, whofe parts are the verge, 
pallets, cocks, and the bob. 6. The 
wheels, which are the crown-wheel in 
pocket-pieces, and fwing-wheel in pen- 
dulums, ferviog to drive the ballance or 
pendulum. 7, The contrate-wheel, which 
is that next the crown-wheel, &c, and 
whofe teeth and hoop lie contrary to 
thofe of other wheels; whence the name. 
8, The great or fift wheel, which is 
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that the fufee, &c, immediately drives : 
after which are the fecond wheel, third 
wheel, &c. 9. Laftly, between the frame 
and dial-plate, is the pinion of report, 
which is that fixed on the arbor of the 
great wheel, and ferves to drive the dial- 
wheel, as that ferves to carry the hand, 
See the article BALLANCE, &e. 

For the theory and calculation of watch- 
work, fee the article CLocK. 


Spring or pendulum WATCHES, are pretty 


much upon the fame principle with pen- 
dulum ‘clocks, whence their denomina- 
tion. If a pendulum defcribing little 
arches of a circle make vibrations*of une 
equal lengths, in equal times, it is by 
reafon it defcribes the greater with a 
greater velocity. For the fame reafon a 
{pring put in motion, and making greater 
or lefs vibrations, as it is more or lefs (tiff, 


and as it has a greater or Je(s degree of 


motion given it, performs them nearly in 
equal times. Hence, as the vibrations 
of the pendulum had been applied to 
Jarge clocks to reétify the inequality of 
their motions ; fo to correét the unequal 
motions of the ballance of watches, a 
fpring is added, by the ifochronifm of 
whofe vibrations the correGlion is to be 
effected, : 
The (pring is ufvally wound into a fpiral, 
that, in the little compafs allotted it, it 
may be as long as poffible, and may have 
ftrength enough not to be maftered and 
dragged about by the inequalities of the 
ballance it is to regulate. The vibra- 
tions of the two parts, vz. the {pring 
and ballance, fhould be of fome length ; 
only fo adjufted, as that the fpring, being 
more regular in the length of its vibra- 
tions than the balance, may on occafion 
communicate its regularity thereto, - 
The invention cf fpring or pocket 
watches, is owing to the artilts of the 
prefent age, It is true, we find mention 
made of a watch prefented to Charles V. 
in the hiftory of that prince ; but this 
in all probability was no more than a 
kind of clock to be fet on a table, fome 
refemblance whereof we have {till re- 
maining in the antient pieces made be- 
fore the year 1670. ; 
In effe&, it is between Dr. Hooke and 
Mr. Huygens, that the glory of thisex- 
cellent invention lies, but to which cf 
them it properly belongs, is greatly dif- 
puted ; the Englith atcribed it to the 
former, and the French, Dutch, &c. to 
the latter. Mr, Detham, in his artificial 
clock- maker, fays plainly that Dr, Hooke 
was 
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vias the inventor , and adds, that he con- 
trived various ways of regulation. One 
way was with a load-ftone. Another 


with a tender ftraight fpring, one end. 


whereof played backwards and forwards, 
with the ballance; fo that the ballance 
was to the fpring, as the bob to a pendu- 
Jum ; and the fpring, as the rod thereof. 
A third method was with two ballances, 
of which there were divers forts; fome 

‘having a fpiral fpring to the ballance for 
a regulator, and others without. But 
the way that prevailed and continues in 
mode, was with one ballance and one 
fpring running round the upper part of 
the verge thereof, Though this has a 
difadvantage which thofe of two {prings, 
rc. were free from, in that a fudden 
jerk or confufed fhake will alter its vi- 
brations, 2nd put it in an onufal hurry. 
The time of thefe inventions was about 

‘she year 1658, as appears, among other 
evidences, from an infcription on one of 
the double-ballance watches prefented to 
king Charles II. wiz. Robert Hooke 
invent. 1658.T. Tompionfecit, 16. The 
invention prefently got into reputation, 
both at home and abroad; and two of 
them were fent for by the davphin of 
France. : 

- Soon after this, Mr. Huygens’s watch, 
with a {piral fpring, got abroad, and 
made as great noife in England, as if the 
Iengitude sould be found by it, Tt is 

- certain, however, that his invention was 
Jater than the year 1673, when his book 
de Hovrol, Ofcillat. was publifhed, where- 
in he has not one word of this, though 
he haa of féveral other contvivances in 
the fame way. 

Afirenomical WaTcu, 2 machine invented 
by Mr. Neale, for folving feveral aftro- 
nomical problems, It has two glaffes ; 
that in the front covers a dial-plate, as in 

‘ common watches; the other on the back- 
fide, covers a plate forming a fegment of 
a globe, on which are drawn twenty- 
four meridian lines, with the names of 
fo many countrits, at 15° difference of 
longitude from each other, (See plate 
CCXCVII. fig. 1.) This plate makes 
an entire revolution in twenty-four hours; 
and, confequently, every country there- 
on paffes by the fun, reprefented by A, 
Round this plate is a circle divided into 
24 hours, alfo at reft; by means of 
which, when the moveable prité 1s made 
to correfpond to the true time, fhewn by 
the hands on the common fide, the time 
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of day or night, at the feveral countries | 
fpecified, is fhewn by the hour-circle. 
Round the moveable plate, and between 
it and the circle of hours above defcribed, 
moves a narrow circle, on which is en- 
graved the moon’s age; and over 292 is 
placed an ivory-ball, B, reprefenting the 
moon: and at right angles each way, 
are placed two pins, C, and D, one eaft- 
ward, and the other weltward ; by.means | 
of whieh, the time of the moon’s rifing, 
fouthing and fetting, at thofe different 
places, is fhewn in a very entertaining | 
manner. Several other ufeful aftrono- « 
mica] problems may alfo be folved thereby. | 

Striking WaTcu, one which, befides the | 
common watch. work for meafuring time, | 
has a clock-part for ftriking the hours ; 
fo that, properly fpeaking, they are ™ 
pocket-clocks. See the article CLOCK. 

Repeating WaTCHu, one that by enly pull- | 
ing a ftring, pufhing ina pin, &c. re-% 
peats the hour, quarter, or minute, at” 
any time of the day or night. 

WATCHING, or WAKEFULNESS, 77- 
fomnia, in medicine, is produced by too 
great a determination ef the nervous 
fluid, to the organs of the fenfes ; where- 
by thefe organs are prepared to receive, 
readily, any impreffions from external 
objeéts, which they propagate to the 
brain, and furnifh the foul with divers 
occations of thinking, ‘This extraordi- 
nary flux of {pirits may bave two caufes : 
for, 1. The fenfible obje&ts may ftrike 
the organ with too much force. In 
which cafe, the animal fpirits being vio- 
lently agitated, and thofe agitations con- 
tinued by the nerves to the brain, they | 
give a like motion to the brain itfelf ; the 
neceffary confequence of which is, that. 
the animal muft wake. Thus, a loud 
fhriek, pains, headach, gripes, cough- | 
ing, &c. caufe waking. And the foul’s 
being oppreffed with cares, or deeply en- 
gaged in thinking, contributes to the 
fame, fince, as it als by the minifiry of 
the fpirits, any cares or med'tations that | 
keep them in motion, mult produce 
watehfulnefs. Of this kind are thefe in- 
veterate wakings of melancholic perfons, 
fome of whom have been known to pafs 
three or four weeks without.a wink of 
fleep. See the article SLEEP. 

2. The other caufe is in the {pirits them 
felves, which have fome extraordinary 
difpcition to receive motion, or to per-~ 
fift in it; as from their too great heat,’ 
or that of the brain, in fevers, &e. 
Hence 
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Hence it is, that the diforder is mot 
frequent in {ummer, in the heat of youth, 
@c. See the article HeaT. 
Long fafling has the fame effe&; the 
want of food {ubtilizing the fpirits, and 
drying the brain. The fame is likewife 
an ordinary fymptom in old age, by rea- 
fon the pores of the brain and nerves 
having been much widened by the con- 
tinual paflage of fpirits for a great num- 
ber of years, the fpirits now pafs and re- 
pafs through them with too much eafe, 
and need not any extraordinary motion 
to keep the mind awake, 
There are inftances of waking forty-five 
nights fucceffively ; and we even read of 
a melancholy perfon, who never flept 
once in fourteen months. Such watch- 
ings ufually degenerate into madnefs. 
When the caufe is known, it muft be re- 
moved, if poffible, and the irritated {pi- 
rits muft be appeafed with emulfions, 
efpecially of poppy-feeds, or with the 
thebaic tinéture, or theriaca, and other- 
Opiates in general, not negleting the ori- 
ginal difeafes. In fevers, a moift foften- 
ing diet is beneficial ; as alfo prepara- 
tions of barley, emulfions of poppy-feeds 
and almonds, decoétions of fcorzonera- 
roots, almond-cream, and winter-flum- 
mery ufed as aliment : likewife tea made 
of cowllip. flowers, and gentle laxatives. 
When the patient is reftlefs and wakeful 
the night before a crifis, no hypnotics 
Mould be given. See the article FEvER. 
When there is no other dileafe, the pa- 
tient fhould fhun all care and intenfe 
thinking, efpecially in the evening: he 
fhould alfo ufe exercife, and eat light 
fuppers, If it is caufed by pains, they 
fhould be appeafed by antifpafmodics, 
things which temperate, and diaphore- 
tics; and if thefe will not do, mild opi- 
ates muft be added. In old perfons, all 
care and folitude muft be banifhed ; the 
mind fhould be quiet, and the moderate 
ule of generous wine may be allowed in 
the evening ; likewife medicines of am- 
ber and mufk will be proper, and con- 
fe&tio alkermes or theriaca with wine. 
The drinking of hot water, and princi- 
pally coffee, mutt be forbid after dinner. 
WATER, agza, in phyfiology, a fimple, 
fluid, and liquid body, reputed the third 
of the four vulgar elements. Sir Ifaac 
’ Newton defines water to be a fluid falt, 
volatile and void of tafte; but this. def- 
nition Boerhaave fets afide, in as much 
as water is a menftruum or diflolvent of 
faults and faline bodies, which does not 
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agree with the notion of its being a falt 
itielf; for we do not know of any falt 
that diffolves another. Thhis laft men- 
tioned philofopher, therefore, defines 
water, a very fluid, fcentlefs, taflelefs, 
tran{parent, colourlef(sliquor, which turns 
to ice with a certain degree of cold, See 
the article FLuip. 
Though water be defined a fluid, it is a 
point controverted among philofophers 
whether fluidity be its nateral flate, or 
the effect of violence, We fometimes 
find it appear ina fluid, and fometimes 
in a folid form ; and as the former, in 
our wermer climate, is the more ufual, 
we conclude it the proper one} and afcribe 
the other to the extraneous aétion of 
cold. Boerhaave, however, afferts the 
contrary, and maintains water to be na- 
turally of the cryftalline kind; fince 
wherever a certain degree of fire is want- 
ing to keep it in fufion, it readily grows 
intoa hard glebe under the denomina- 
tion of ice. Mr, Boyle is of the fame 
opinion. Ice, he obterves, is ufually 
faid to be water brought into a preter- 
natural ftate by cold; but with regard 
to the nature of things, and letting afide 
our arbitrary ideas, it might as juitly be 
faid that water is ice preternaturally 
thawed by heat. If it be urged, that ice 
left to itfelf will, upon the removal of 
the freezing agents, return to water; it 
may be anfwered, that, not to mention 
the fnow and ice which le all fummer on 
the Alps, and other high mountains, 
even in the torrid zoné, we have been 
affured, that in fome parts of Siberia, the 
furface of the ground continues more 
months in the year frozen by the natural 
temperature of the climate, than thawed 
by the heat of the fun; anda little below 
the furface of the ground, the water 
which chances to be lodged in the cavi- 
ties there, continues in a ftate of ice all 
the year round ; fo that when, in the heat 
of the fummer, the fields are covered 
with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, 
you fhail find ice and a frozen foil, See 
the articles ICE, FREEZING, Ge, 
Water is generally divided into falt and 
frefh, with regard to the ocean and rivers, 
But, according to Dr. Shaw, it feems. 
divifible into as many different {pecies, as 
the earth is into beds. Thus there are 
mineral waters of various kinds, accords 
ing to the mineral fubltance they run 
over, and become impregnated with 3 tho’ 
this impregnation fomet:mes happens in 
the way of vapour and extalation. 
19 P Water, 
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Water, therefore, in the general, may be 
as mixed a body as earth, and perhaps 
neither of them naturally exifts in any 
confidcrable purity. See SEA WATER, 
MMINERAL-WATER, EARTH, VAPOUR, 
EXHALATION, &c, 
In a general analyfis of water, the doctor 
found, 1. That common warm-water 
throws up numerous little bubbles, and 
explodes, in the exhaufted receiver of the 
air-pump ; for which reafon watef con- 
tains what may, by way of diftinfion, be 
called ether or fpirit. 2. It contains a 
merely aqueous part, diftinét from ether 
and the fediment, as appears from dif- 
tilled common water. 3. It contains a 
dry folid matter, which is either earthy 
or faline, as appears upon a full evapo- 
ration, and from the infides of tea kettles, 
which, after long ufe, are lined with a 
ftony matter that beats off in flakes or 
crufty pieces. See the articles Air, 
DIsTILLATION, &e, 
Water is not only contained in the earth 
as inarefervoir, but likewife floats in 
the atmofphere, In both cafes it is a&tu- 
ated, rarified, and putin motion by heat, 
fo as to prove inftrumental in producing 
effets, “Fhus it produces-ciouds, rains, 
dews, fprings and rivers. It refrefhes 
the earth, recruits vegetables, and is the 
fupport of fifh and other animals by con- 
veying nutriment to al! their parts. 
It is alfo the firtt and immediate inftru- 
ment of fermentation, putrefaétion, cor- 
ruption, and change in all vegetable and 
animal fubje&ts. See ATMOSPHERE, 
CLoup, Rain, Dew, &e. 
But the nature and ulés of water, will 
beft appear from the following experi- 
ments, 4x. hat water -is contained in 
many folid bodies, and to appearance in 
dry bodies, was proved thus: a piece of 
the hardeft and driefi bone being pro- 
cured, and diftilled in an earthen re- 
tort, with degrees of fire, avery large pro- 
portion of water, along with much oil and 


volatile falt, was obtained: whence it — 


appears, that animal matters are refolv- 
able into the four chemical principles, 
water, oil, falt and.earth. This experi- 
ment holds true even of the oldeft hartf- 
horn, the drieft and hardeft woods, earths 
and pulverized ftones. Whence it alfo 
appears, that water may be concealed in 
folid bodies, and make a conftituent part 
thereof: for itis not meant that water 
infinuates itfelf into the fuperficial pores 
of bodies, fuch as wood, fkins, @c, fo 
as to {well them in moilt weather, and 
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leave them fhrunk in dry; but that it 
remains permanently intermixed as an 
eflential ingredient, or as a part of folid 
bodies. See the article Bony. 

2. That water may be collefted from the 
drieft air, or in the hottelt climate, was 
proved by the following experiment. 
Half a pint of common water was put 
into a cylindrical glafs wiped perfe&ly 
dry onthe outfide; then was added to 
the water two ounces and three quarters. 
of pulverized and dry fal ammoniac; 
thefe were ftirred brifkly together, where- 
upon the water floating in the external 
air was, by the coldnefs thus produced, 
condenfed on the outfide of the glafs as 
the falt diffolved within, and trickled: 
down in fmall veins, into the fhallow 
bafon fet underneath to receive it, This 
experiment holds in all climates and 
places of different heights where it has 
been tried; whence by the law of in- 
duction we may make it univerfal; till 
any contradictory inftance appears. Thus, 
therefore, it may hold in the moft parch- 
ed countries, and hotteft feafons, fo as to 
afford an agreeable method of cooling 
potable liquors, and rendering them more 
refrefhing. For if the containing glafs 
of the falt and water be fet in any liquor, 
the liquor will be cooled thereby ; and if 
any confiderable improvement could be 
made in the contrivance, it is obferved, 
that it might in fome meafure ferve to 
fupply the thirfty traveller in parched de= 
farts, and the failors with frefh water 
at fea, See SEA-WATER. 

3. Lo determine the proportion of water 
contained in an affigned portion of the 
atmofphere, we are directed by the fol- 
lowing experiment. Having by means 
of the air- pump, and an exact pair of 
fcales, found the weight of a certain 
quantity of air contained in a large glafe- 
veflel, there was included therein,a cere 
tain known weight of well dried poten- 
tial cautery, whole property it is power- 
fully to attract the moifture of the air. 
This veflel was kept clofe ftopt for feveral 
hours; during which time, the potential 
cautery was grown wet, in which ftate 
being weighed again, it was found con- 
fiderably to increafe; which muft be ei- 
ther owing to the water attracted out of 
the air in the glafs, or to a condenfation. 
of the air itfelf into an aqueous fluid ; 
for fuch a fluid might now by diftilla- 
tion be obtained from the matter thus 
run per deliquium. It is obferved that 
there is room to fufpect, that if this ex- 
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periment were made in perfection, a 
weight of water almoft equal to that of 
the air included in the veffel, might be 
thus obtained, which might prove a very 
extraordinary difcovery, and thew what 
fome have endeavoured to prove, that 
the matter of common air, is little more 
than water. See AtRand ATMOSPHERE, 
4. Thatan earthy fubitance is naturally 
contained in water, was proved as fol- 
lows, Three feveral glaffes were filled 
with pure rain- water, {pring water, and 
"Thames water, and fuffered to dtand, 
clofe covered, for fome days before they 
were exhibited. There was an earthy 
fediment then depofited in all the three, 
but moft in the Thames water, the fedi- 
ment whereof was not only larger, but 
alfo more foul and muddy than in the rain 
ewater; though here, alfo, it was dirty, 
perhaps, becaufe not carefully collected 5 
whereas, in the pump.water, it was 
white, fealy, flaky, and fhining, like 
fine Ipangies of talc. This experiment 
is alfo univerial, fo far as it has been 
tried with care, and holds true of the 
waters of all fpecies and all countries, 
particularly in thofe called mineral wa- 
ters, from which an earthy fubftance may 
ufually be precipitated by art, in a con- 
fiderable proportion, See the article 
Pyrmont WATER. 
Certain experiments carefully made, and 
repeated, fhew that the terreftrial matter 
naturally contained in water, has a prin- 
cipal fhare in the growth and increafe of 
vegetables; all the plants that thrive in 
water appearing to enlarge their bulk 
in proportion to the earthy matter they 
draw from the water. Whence pure ele- 
"mentary water, feems but a kind of ve- 
hicle to convey this nutrimental or fub- 
ftantial part, and depolite it in the vef- 
fels through which the water moves, in 
order to its general exit at the furface of 
vegetables. But we are not here to ex- 
clude the inftrumental efficacy of the two 
other elements, fire and air. And this 
appearing to be the general office of water 
in the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms, viz. the conveyance or diftribu- 
tion of the alimentary matter to all their 
parts, it may be proper to confider its 
phyfical properties, which would won- 
derfully fit it for this office. See the ar- 
ticle VEGETATION. 
The figure of its component parts ap- 
pears to be fmooth and fpherical, hike 
thofe of quickfilver ; whence it becomes 
extremely moving and _ penetrating. 
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Thus it readily enters the pores of wood, 
leather, fkins, chords, wwiical rings, 
&c. thus likewife it becomes capable 
of moving and agitating particles of mat- 
ter lefs active than itfel', and fo proves 
the more immediate phyfical agent of 
fermentation, putrefaction, folution, &c. 
and thus it alfo conveys earthy and fa- 
dine matters through our filtres cf paper, 
fone, &c. and even raifes fome propor- 
tion of them in diftillations. Its particles 
likewite appear to’ be exfremely minute, 
and fo bave a large fhare of furface. 
Hence water is admirably fitted for a fol- 
vent, or for readily entering the pores of 
falts, and coming into full contact with 
all their particles ; and thus it will pafs 
where air cannot, on account of its” 
moifture, or lubricating power, whereby 
it faftens mucilaginous matters, and will 
therefore foak through the clofe pores of 
a bladder, ‘ 
The fpecific gravity of water, and con- 
fequently its goodnefs by its lightnefs, are 
to be directly judged of by the bhydro- 
ftatical ballance. This experiment is a» 
good fubftitute for fevera} other ways*of 
exemining the purity and goodnels of 
waters, both common and mineral ; for 
it appears by numerous inftances, that , 
light waters are, ceteris paribus, the belt, 
pureft, and wholeiomeft. Tvat water is 
accounted beft and wholfomef which is 
not only the lighteft and freeft from ear- 
thy fediment, but that which is the moft 
fpiritous ; and thefe properties are ufval- 
ly found in pure rain-water; that being 
naturally diftilied from the ocean and 
rivers, or by the heat of the fun raifed 
up into the atmofphere, from whence it 
is returned much after the manner of 
common diftillation. See the articles Spe- 
cific GRaviry, Hyprostatical Bal- 
lance, CHALYBEATE Water, &c. 
From the preceding, and other experi- 
ments of Dr, Shaw, made upon water, 
he deduces the following axioms and 
canons. Firft we have feen, That 
water is naturally contained in fome of 
the drieft and hardeft bodies, and in 
the drieft air. 2. That itfelf naturally 
contains an earthy fubftance, 3. That it 
is the proper menitroum of falts, dif- 
folving more of one, and lefs of another. 
4. That one good fign of its purity and 
wholefomeneis is levity. 5. That the 
ingredients of a mineral water may be 
difcovered by chemical expedients: and, 
6. That mineral-waters are imitable by 
art from fuch difcovery. See MinERAL 
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WatTerR, Pyremonr-WatTeER, &e. 
Secondly, That water is of infinite ufe 
in ali the works both of nature and art, 
as without it there could be no genera- 
tion, nutrition, or accretion performed 
in any of the animal, vegetable, mineral, 
marine, or atmofpherical regions, The 
blood cou'd not flow in the veins, the 
fap in the veffels of vegetables, nor the 
particles of minerals concrete and grow 
together, without water, It is this that 
makes the lirgelt part of our blood, our 
drink, and other aliments, There could 


be no corruption, fermentation, or dif- 


olution carried on without it, no brew- 
ing, no diflilling, no wines, no vinegar, 
no {pirits, made without it, Seethe are 
ticles GENERATION, NUTRITION, Ac- 
CRETION, &e. 
Thirdly, That we meet with water un- 
der an infinite variety of forms, and in 
an jnfinite variety of bodies, as that of 
air, vapour, clouds, fnow, hail, ice, fap, 
wines, blood, flefi, bone, horn, Rane, 
&c. through all which it feems to pafs 
unaltered, ag an agent or mftrument that 
fuffers no alteration by reaction, but 
_ yemains capable of refuming the form 
of water again upon occafion. See the 
articles SNow, HaiL, &c. 
Fourthly, That water in its own com- 
mon {tate appears to be a combination of 
all the elements together, as containing 
a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid, 
a quantity of air, and a quantity of 
earth; whence it can be no wonder that 
water.alone, as it appears to the fenfes, 
Should (uflice for vegetation in fome cafes, 
where little earth is wanted, or for fup- 
porting animal and minerai life, where 
no great degree of nutriment is requi- 
red; and hence it proves a gluten, ‘or 
cement to fome bodies, and a folvent to 
others; thus it confolidates brick, plaifter 
of Paris, ftone, bone, &¢. but diffolves 
falts, and fubtule eaiths approaching to 


‘falts, and becomes the inftrumental caufe | 


of their ation. See ELEMENT, &e, 
Fifthly, That water conveys nourifhment, 
oramore fixed and folid matter to the 
parts of vegetables, where having de- 
pofited it, the finer fluid perfpires into 
the atmofphere, which gives us the phy- 
fical caufe of the dampnefs and un- 
wholefomenefs of woody countries, as 
they remarkably find in America. For 
all large vegetables a& after the manner 
of forcing pumps, and continually draw 
‘in large quantities of water at their roots, 
and difcharge it at their leaves, which 
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intimates a method of colleGting water ip 
dry countries, and likewife of making 
falt-water frefh, See the article VecE- 
TATION, SEA- WATER, &e, m 
Sixthly, ‘That the water in paffing thro” 
plants, after having depofited its more 
terreftrial part, does not always go off 
pere, but impregnated with the finer 
effluvia, or more fubtile particles of the 
vegetable ; thus making an atmofphere 
round every plant, according to its nature 
odoriferous or otherwife, which fupplies 
us with a rule for procuring the odori- 
ferous waters of vegetables by diftil- 
lation, 
Seventhly, That the particles, not fine 
enough to go off thus along with the 
water, are left behind upon the furface 
of the leaves and flowers of plants, be- 
ing now thickened or {trained from their 
moifter parts, and remaining in the form 
of honey, manna, gums, balfams, &c, 
according to the nature of the vegetable. 


_And hence appears the phyfical caufe of 


plants proving more odoriferous and 
fweet when the weather is both warm 
and moift, as immediately after a ‘um. 
mer’s fhower, See the articles HonExX, 
Manna, Guo, &¢. 
Eightly, That the chemical operator 
fhould form to himfelf an hygrometer for 
the fervice of his laboratory to determine 
the proportion of water at all times con, 
tained in the air, which continually 
mixes with his preparations, differenily 
augments their weight, and promotes or 
hinders many of his operations. See La- 
BORATORY and HYGROMETER. 
Ninthly, That pure water makes the 
largeft part of mineral waters, where it 
is impregnated as a menftruum, with fe- 
veral ingredients that it diffolves or 
drinks up in its paflage through the 
earth. 
Tenthly and lafly, the preceding en- 
quiry affords confiderable light for dif- 
covering praéticable ways of making 
fea.water frefh and potable, and of pre- 
paring waters by art, fo as to render 
them fitter for the common ceconomical 
ufes, and the fervice of many particular 
arts, as medicine, pharmacy, chemiftry, 
brewing, diftilling, &c. 
Water is of the uimoft ufein divers of 
the mechanical arts and oceafions of life, 
as in the motion of mills, engines, foun- 
tains, and other machines, the con- 
ftrugtion of all which, (ubfervient thereto, 
or founded thereon, as fiphons, pumps, . 
&c, make the fubjett of hydraulics, ne 
the 
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thearticles Mri, ENGINE, FOUNTAIN, 
Macuine, Hyprautics, Ge. 

The laws, properties, &c. of this fluid, 
With refpect to the foreiaid ules, as its 
motion, gravitation, preflion, elevation, 
ation, momenta and velocities, &c. 
which make the tubject of hydroftatics, 
may be feen under the article FLUID and 
HyprRosTarTics. 

For the water-poife, or that inftrument 
which ferves to meafure the gravity, 
denfity, velocity, @c. of water, fee the 
article HYDROMETER. 


For the afcent of water in capillary tubes, ' 


fee the article CAPILLARY, 

For an account of the water-clock, the 
water-level, the water-organ, &c, See 
CLEpPsyDRA, LEVEL, ORGAN, &e. 


Water, in hydrography, and geography, 


is a common or general name, applied 
to all liquid tranfparent bodies, gliding 
or flowing on the earth, in which fenfe 
water and earth are faid to conftitute our 
terraqueous globe, See EARTH. 

In this fenfe, water is diftinguifhed with 
regard to the places where it is found, 
jnto fea-water, rain- water, {pring-water, 
well-water, ciftern-water, lake water, 
morafs- water, @c. SeethearticlesSza, 
Rain, River, SPRING, WELL, &e. 
For the periodical changes to which the 
water of the fea is liable, fee the articles 
Tipves, Frux, Ess, &e. 

Water, in medicine, pharmacy, &¢. calle 
ed alfogartificial and medicated waters, 
are a kind of liquors procured or prepar- 
ed by art from divers bodies, principal- 
ly of the vegetable tribe, having various 
properties, and ferving for various pur- 
poles. ‘Thefe waters are either fimple, 
or compound ; fimple-waters are thofe 
procured from fome one vegetable body, 
the intention of which is to draw out the 
virtues of the herb, feed, flower, root, 
or the like, fo as it may be more con- 
venienily given in that form than any 
other. The means whercby this fepara- 
tion is effected, are either evaporation, 
infufion, decoction, or diftillation. See 
EvaroraTiQOn, INFUSION, &e. 

The fimple waters of chief virtue are the 
follgwing ones, viz. dill- water, angelica» 
water, mint-water, rofemary - water, 
orange flower-water, black-cherry-wa- 
ter, parfley-water, camomile water, peny- 
royal-water, fennel- water, damafk rofe- 
water, hyffop-water, rue-water, junipers 
water, elder-water, lovage-water, car- 
Minagive- water, &c, for the virtues of 
each whereof we refer the reader to thofe 
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afcribed to the feveral plants, or other 
bodies from whence the water is pro- 
cured, which may be found under their 
proper heads in the courfe of this work, 
Compound-waters, or thofe wherein fe- 
veral ingredients are ufed, are very nu- 
merous, and make a large article in coms 
merce; fome prepared by the apothe- 
caries, according to the difpenfatory pre- 
fcripts, for medicinal ufes; others by the 
diftillers, to be drank by way of dram 3 
and others by tHe perfumers, @2. They 
are diftinguithed by different epithets, 


~ @c. in relpect either of the fpecific vir- 


tues of the waters, or the parts of the 
body for the cure wheteof they are intend 
ed, or the difeafes they are good againft, 
or the ingredients they are compounded 
of, or their different ufes,- &c. . 


The molt confiderable among the clafe. 


of compound-waters, are alexipharmic 
or alexiterial-waters, fuch as treacle-wa- 
ter, plague-water, milk-water, poppy- 
water, &c, alum-water, angelica- water, 
annifeed-water, apricot-water, aromatic- 
water, arthritic- water, bryony - water, 
carduus-water, water of feparation, pr 
depart, cauftic- water, cephalic- water, 
chalybeat-water, cinnamon-water, clary= 


water, clove-water, cordial- water, cof" 
metic- water, gentian- water, gum-watery 


hepatic-water, honey-water, hungary- 
water, hyfteric-water, iced or frozen- 


water, imperial-water, limeé;water, aqua. 


mirabilis, or the wonderful-water, neph- 
ritic-water, ophthalmic-water, orange- 
water, peach-water, poppy-water, pyony- 
water, rofe-water, fcordium-water, f{pe- 
cific-water, fplenetic-water, ftomachic- 
water, ftyptic- water, treacle- water, vul- 
nerary-water, &e, 
The ufes and preparations of moft of 
thefe, and feveral others, may be feen as 
they are arranged under their refpective 
names throughout the courfe of this 
work; but as thefe waters are exceeding 
numerous, and the manner of making 
them, is not always the fame, we mult 
refer the chemical or medical reader to 
the difpenfatories, wherein he will find, 
that every one gives his own method as 
the beft one. 
We have only three general remarks to 
add, with regard to thofe intended for 
drinking. 1, That fuch wherein any 
thing is infuled, as bruifed fruits, pound- 
ed herbs, &c. or ground fpices, mutt be 
always paffed through a filtre, to make 
them finer and purer. 2, That thofe 
made with brandy, or fpirit of wine, 
are 
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ere ufually diftilled after mixing their 
ingredients, which renders thofe liquors 
exceeding (trong and dangerous. 3. Pbat 
the waters which take their name from 
particular things, as cinnamon, &c. have 
often fome other ingredients, joined with 
them, according to the talte or fmell re- 
quired. 
Water, in anatomy, is applied to divers 
Jiquors or humours in the human body, 
* Gach is the aqua phlegmatica, which is 
a foft ferous humour, contained in the 
pericardium, and wherein the heart 
fwims, See PERICARDIUM, 


Holy Water, a water prepared every Sun- » 


day inthe romifh church, with divers 

. prayers, exorcifms, Ge. uled by the 
people to crofs themfelves withal at their 
entrance to and going out of, church ; 
and pretended to have the virtue of wafh- 

_ ing away venial fms, driving away devils, 
preferving from thunder,  diffolving 
charms, fecuring from, or curing difeafes, 
&ce. Many of the reformed take the ufe 
of holy-water to have been borrowed 
from the tuftral water of the antient 
Romans, See LusTRATION. 

WATER ORDEAL, or TRIAL, among our 
anceftors, was of two kinds, by hot and 
by cold, water, Trial or purgation, -by 
boiling or hot water, was a wiy of prov- 
ing crimes, by immerging the body, or 
the arm, in hot water, with divers re- 
ligicus ceremonies. In the judgment by 
boiling water, the accufed, or he who 
perionated the accufed, was obliged to 
put his naked arm inte a caldron full of 
boiling water, and to draw out’a ftone 
thence placed at a greater or lefs depth, 
according to the quality of the crime. 
This done, the arm was wrapped up, 
and the-judge fet his feal on the cloth, 
and at the end of three days they return- 
ed to view it, when if it were found with- 
out any fcal, the accufed was declared 
innocent, The nobles or great perfona- 
ges purged themielves thus, by hot water, 
and the populace, by cold water, The 
trial, or purgation, by cold water, was 
thas: after certain prayers and other Ce- 
remonies, the accufed was fwaddled, 
or tied up, allin a pelotoon or Jump, 
and thus caft into ariver, lake or veffe), 
of cold water, where if he funk he was 
held criminal, if he floated, innocent, 
In the levitical law, we find mention 
made of water which’ ferved to prove, 
whether or no a woman was an adul- 
terefs; the formula, as it was perform- 
ed by the prieit, may be {een in the 
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fifth chapter of the book of Numbers, 
WATER, among jewellers, is properly the 
colour or lultve of diamonds and pearls. 
Trg term, though lefs properly, is fome- 
times ufed for the hue or colour of other 
ftones, See Diamond and Prarr. 
WatTER-BAILIFF. 1s ancficer in fea port 
towns, appomnted for the iearching of 
fhips; and in Loncon; the water-bailiff 
harh the fuperviing and jearch cf fith, 
brought thither; and the gathering of 
the toll arifing from the Thames; his 
office is likewife to arreft men for debt, 
@c. or other personal or criminal matters 
upon the river Themes. 
Warer-Beetle. Dys:feus, in zoology. See 
the article Dy Tiscus: - 
Water SCORPION, xépa, in zoology, : 
See the article Neva, a 
WaATER-BORNE, in the fea-language. A 7 
fhip is faid to be water-borne, when fhe _ 
is, where there is no more water than 
will barely bear her from the ground; or 
when lying even with the ground, fhe 
firt begins to float or fwim. , 
WarTER-COLOURS, in painting, are fuch 
colours ag are only diluted and mixed up 
with guin-water, in contradiftin&ion to 
oif-colours. 
The ufe of water-colours makes what 
we call limning, as that of oil-colours 
does painting, properly fo called. See 
the articles CoLour and Limnine, 
Dead WaTeR, in the fea-language, is the 
eddy-water that follows the ftern of a 
fhip, not paffing away fo faft as that 
which flides by her fides. 
Water, or SEA-GAGE. See Gace, 
WaATER-GANG, achannel cut to draina 
place by carrying offa ftream of water. 
WATER-LINE of a@ fbip, a line which di- 
ftinguifhes that part of her under water 
from that above, when the is duly laden. 
WaATER-MEASURE. Salt, fea-coal, &c. 
while aboard veffels in the pool or river, 
are meafured with the corn- bufhel heaped 
up; or elfe five &riked pecks are allow. 
ed-to the bufhel. This is called water- 
meafure. See the article MEASURE, 
WATER MEN, are fuch as row in boats, or 
ply on the river Thames, in the govern- 
ment of whom the Jord-mayor of London, 
and court of aldermen there, had >' vays 
great power. They flill have wu. ape 
pointing of their fares, the taking more 
than which, makes them liable to » fine 
of 4os. and half a year’s imprifonment, 
The fares affeffed are, from London- 
bridge to Limehoufe, Ratcliff-crofs, @c. 
oars, 18, fcullers, 6d, to Wapping-dock, 
Rother- 
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Rotherhith church-ftairs, &c, oars, 6d. 
feullers 3d. from either fide of che water 
above the Bridge to Lambeth, and Vaux- 
hall, oars, 1s. feullers, 6d. all the ftairs 
between London bridge and Weftmin- 
fler, oars, 64, fcullers, 3d. Watermens 
boats ought to be twelve feet and a half 
in length, and four and a half in breadth ; 
and no apprentice to any waterman fhall 
take upon him the care of a boat till he 
is fixteen years of age, if a waterman’s 
fon; and feventeen, if a landman’s fon, 
unlefs he has worked with fome able 
waterman two years, &c,, No tilt-boat, 
or row-barge, @e, may take in above 
thirty-feven paffengers, or three more by 
the way; nor any boat above eight paf- 
a: and two by the way, elfe they 
forfeit 51. for the firft offence, and rol. 
for the fecond, &c, and if any perfon 
be drowned when a greater number are 
taken in, the waterman is declared guilty 
of felony, and may be tranf{ported, &c. 

WatTeR-*" T, a young fprig which 
fprings vuc of the roet or ftock of a 
ingen ch). 

WATER-SHOT, in the fea-language, a fort 
of riding at anchor when:a fhip is moored 
neither crofs the tide, nor right up and 
down ; but quartering betwixt both. 

WaATER-TABLE, in architecture, a fort of 
ledge left in ftone, or brick-walls, about 

_ eighteen or twenty inches from the 
ground, from which place the thicknefs 
of the wall begins to abate. See WaBL. 

WAaATER-WAY, ina fhip, is a finall ledge 
-ofetimber, lying fore and aft on the deck, 
clofe by her fides, to keep the water from 
running down there. 

WaATER-WHEEL, an engine for railing 
water in great quantity out of a deep 
well. See Perfian WHEEL. 

WAaATER-WORKS, in general, denote all 
manner of machines moved by, or em- 
ployed in raifing or fuftaining water ; 
in which fenfe, water-mills of alt kinds, 
fluices, aquedudts, &c. may be called 
water-works. See MILL, &c, 
Theterm water-works, however, is more 
particularly ufed for fuch machines as 
are employed only in raifing water. 

We fhall begin with the defcription of 
that at Lonion-bridge, which is moved 
by the common tide-water of the river 
Thames. AB (plate CCXCVIII.) the 
axle-tree of the water-wheel, is nineteen 
feet long, three fect diameter, in which 
C, D, E, F, are four fets of arms, eight in 
each place, on which are fixed G,G,G,G, 
four rings, or fets of felloes, in diameter 
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twenty feet; and the floats H’, H, H, four. 
teen feet long, and eighteen inches deep, 
being about twenty. fx in number. 
‘The wheel lies with its two gudgeons, 
or center-pins AB, upon two braffes ia 
the pieces MN, which are two great 
levers, whofe fulcrum, or prop, is sam 
arched piece of timber Ls the levers be- 
ing made citcular on their lower fides 
to an arch of the radius MO, and kept 
in their places by two arching ftuds 
fixed in the ftock L, through twe mor- 
tifes in the lever‘ MON. The wheel.is, 
by thefe levers, made to rife and falt 
with the tide, which is performed in this 
manner: the levers MN are fixteen feet 
long ; from M, the fulcrum of the lever, 
to Othe gudgeon of the water-wheel, 
fix feet; and from O to the arch atiN, 
ten feet. ‘To the bottom of the arch N 


‘is fixed a ftrong triple chain P, made 


after the fafhion of a watch-chain, but 
the links arched toa circle of one foot 
diameter, having notches, or teeth, to 
take hold of the leaves of a pinion of 
caft iron Q, ten inches diameter, with 
eight teeth in it moving on an axise 
The other loofe end of this chain has @ 
large weight hanging at it, to help to 
counterpoife the wheel, and prelerve the 
chain from fliding on the pinion. On 
the fame axis is fixed a cog-wheel R, 
6 feet diameter, with 48 cogs. To this 
is applied a trundle, or pinion S, of fix 
rounds, or teeth; and upon the fame 
axis is fixed T, a cog-wheel of fifty-one 
cogs, into which the trundle V, of fix 
rounds, works; on whofe axis is a winch 
or windlafs W, by which one man, with 
the two windlafles, raifes or lets down 
the wheel, as there is eccafion. And 
becaufe the fulcrums of thefe levers MN 
are in the axis of the trundle K, viz. 
at M or X, in what fituation foever the 
wheel is raifed or let down, the cog- 
wheel I, I, is always equidiftant from 
M, and works or geers truly. 
By means of this machine the ftrength 
of an ordinary man will raife about fifty 
ton weight. 
I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end 
of the great axis, eight feet diameter, 
and 44 cogs working into a trundle K, 
of 4% feet diameter, and 20 rounds, 
whole axis or {pindle is of caft iron 4 
inches in diameter, lying in braffes at 
each end, as at X. 
ZZ isa quadruple crank of caft iron, the 
metal being fix inches fquare, each of 
the necks being turned one toot from the 
centers 
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center, which is fixed in braffes at each with them, at which joining are placed | 
end in two head-ftocks faftened down by four valves. The trunk is caft with four 


caps. One end of this crank at Y is boffes, or protuberances, ftanding out | 
placed clofe abutting to the end of the againft the valves to give room for 
axle-tree X, where they are at thofe ends their opening and fhuiting; and on the 
fix inches diameter, each having a flit in upper fide are four holes ftopped with 
the ends, where an iron wedge is put, plugs, to take out on occafion, to ciean’e 


one half into the end X, the other half the valves. . One end of this trunk is 
into Y, by means of which the axis ftopped by a plug zt To the other iron - 


X turns about the crank Z Z. pipes are joined; as zz, by flanches, 
The four necks of the crank have each through which the water is forced up to | 
an iron {pear, or rod, fixed at their upper any height or place required. 

ends to the refpective libra, or lever, @1, Befides thefe four forces, there are four 
2, 35 4, within three feet of the end, more placed at the other ends of the 
Thefe levers are twenty-four feet long, libre, or levers (not fhewn here to avoid 
moving on centers in the frame 6566; confufion, but to be feen on the left 
at the end of which, at ¢ 1, 2, 3, 4,5 hand) the rods being fixed at ay, 2, 3,4, 
are jointed four rods with their forcing working in four cylinders, with their — 


plugs working into d1, 2, 3, 4, four parts dd, &c. ee, f, gg, and i, as be- | 
caft iron cylinders four feet three quar- fore defcribed, ftanding near 42. 
ters long, feven inches bore above, At the other end of the wheel (at B) is | 
and nine below where the valves lie, placed all the fame fort of work as at | 
fattened by {crewed flanches over the the end A is defcribed, wiz. 

four holes of a hollow trunk of caft iron, The cog- wheel I. 

having four valves in it juftover eeee, Thetrundle K, 

at the joining on at the bottom of the ‘The {pindle X. 

barrels, or cylinders, and at one end a The crank Y, Z. 

fucking pipe or grate f, going intothe = The fucking pipes ( 

water, which fupplies all the four cy- The four levers ac, ac, &e. 

linders alternately. Eight forcing rods, ad, ad, Ge. 
From the lower part of the cylinders dr, Eight cylinders, de, de, &c, 

dz, 43, 44, come out necks turning Four trunks, fuch as ee, bd. 

upward arch-wife, as gg¢gg, whofe up- Two forcing pipes, as 7. 

per parts are caft with flanches to {crew Sothat one fingle wheel works 16 pumps. 
up to the trunk 54454; which necks All which work could not be drawn in- 
have bores of feven inches diameter, and one perfpective view, without making it 


holes in the trunk above communicating very much confufed, © 
A calculation of the quantity of water raifed by the engines at London bridge. 
In the firft arch next the city is one wheel with double work of 16 forcers, 


In the 


Hird arch Second wheel in the middle < e Is 7. ween 


Third wheel - - - - - a = 16 


§ suc wheel double work at one end, and fingle at the other 12 
Tn all 52 forcers, 


One revolution of a wheel makes in every forcer * - 2-1 ftrokes. 

So that one turn of the four wheels makes - - - = _ 114 ftrokes. 

When the river is at belt, the wheels go fix times round in a minute, 6 

and but 44 at middle water - a = 

The number of ftrokes in a minute = - . - 684 

The ftroke is 24 feet in a 7 inch bore, raifes - - - 3 Zalegallons, 

They raife per minute - ° - - - , 20529 

That is, 123120 gallons 1954 hog- much as will anfwer the quantity of 

fheads per hour, and at the rate of 46896 water the cylinder contains in the length 

hogtheads in a day, to the height of 120 of the forces, or pifton’s motion, For, 

Feet. Firft, opening and fhutting of the valves 

This is the utmoft quantity they can raife, lofe nearly fo much of that column, as 

fupnofing there were no imperfections or the height they rife and fal!: 

Jofs ar all, Secondly, no leather is trong enough for 
But it is certain, from the confiderations the pifton, but there muft contiaually flip, 


following, that no engine can raife fo or fqueeze by, fome water, when 7 
railed | 


. 
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raifed to a great height; and, when the 
column is fhort, it will not prefs the lea- 
ther enough to the cylinder, or barrel : 
but, efpecially at the beginning or firft 
moving of the pifton, there is fo little 
weight on it, that, before the leather can 
expand, there is fome lofs, 

Thirdly, and this lofs is more or lefs, 
as the piftons are loofer or ftraiter lea- 
thered. 

Fourthly, when the leathers grow too 
fof, they are not capable of fuftaining 
the pillar to be raifed, 

Fifthly, if they are leathered very tight, 
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fo as to lofe no water, then a great part | 
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of the engine’s force is deftroyed by frics 
tion. 
By fome experiments accurately made on 
engines, whofe parts are large and excel- 
lently performed, they will Jote one fifth 
and fometimes one fourth of the calcu- 
Jated quantity. . 

However, the perfections or errors of en< 


_ gines are to be compared together, by 


the calculated quantities of forces ; for.as 
they differ in thofe, they will propor 
tionably differ in their aétual perform. 
ances. 


The power by which the wheels are moved. 
The weight of the pillar of water on a foreer 7 inches diameter and 120 feet high, © 
7X 7=49 16. The pounds avoirdupoife in a yard, nearly. 
40 yards high. 
1960 Ib. on one forcer, 
8 forcers always lifting. 
The whole weight 1568016. —140 Cwt, = 7 ton weight on the engine at once, ~ 
Then the crank pulls the libra 3 feet from the forcer, and 8,3 feet from the center, 
7 ton 
xe 9 ag 


8,3)79-1(9)5» ton on the crank. 


Wallower - - 2,2)9,5(4,3 ton on trundle. 
Thefpur-whel - - - 4 


Radius of the great wheel 


i 
” 


10)17,2(1,72 ton, 
; 20 
The force on the floats 18 Cwt. 40 fb. 34,40 Cwt, 
“But to allow for friftion and velocity, may be reckoned x ton 4. 
The ladles, or paddles, 14 feet long, 18 inches deep, — 22,4 (quare feet. 
The fallof water isatamean’ = - - = 2 feet, 
44,8 
6 gallons in a cubic foot, 
268,8 
to, tb. ina gallon, 
112) 2688 (24 hundred, 
The velocity of the water, 4 feet in 21” of time, 
21'"—4 feet : : = 60: = 685 feet per minute. 
The velocity of the wheel — 310 feet per minute. 


Quantity expended on the wheel, according to the velocity ‘of the fiream, 1433 & 
hogfheads per fecond, ee ia 2 


But at the velocity of the wheel 64.5 hogfheads per fecond. 
The velocity of the wheel to the velocity of the water, as 1 to 2, 2. ‘ 


Fig. 1. plate CCXCIX. reprefents a fide; to thofe are faftened the piftons 
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curious machine for raifing water, exe- 
cuted at Nynphenbourg, by the count de 
Whal, matter of the works to the eleétor 
of Bavaria. It raifes water fixty feet 
high into a refervoir, for the ufe of the 
elector’s gardens. 

The. water of the canal, falling down 
the inclined plane at Q., turns the large 
wheel reprefented in the figure, the cir- 
cumference of which, by cogs, moves 


the arbor D, and the fame on the other 
VoL, lV, ; 


of fixteen forcing pumps G, four on 
each fide the arbor, as reprefented in th 
figure. 


From each of thefe pumps is a tube, 


through which the water is forced into 
the pipe O, and from thence through the 
pipe P, which conveys it into the refer- 
voir. Thefe pumps are faftened. toge- 
ther by pieces of timber, with iron 
clamps, to make them firm, as may be 
feen in the figure, 

This 

» 
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‘This is a very good machine, and de- 
ferves to be imitated, either in whole or 
in part, when water is to be raifed. 

‘We fhall conclude this account of water- 
works with a @efcription of two machines 
much ufed in Holland, 

Fig. 2. ibid. reprefents another machine 
for raifing water: it is moved by the 
man C, walking in the wheel C, as is 
plain from the figure. The large wheel 
A, A, G, has feven fquare holes in its 
circumference, as A, A, A, which run in 

a fpiral form to the axisB. The water, 
by the motion of the wheel whofe circum- 
ference is conftantly immerfed in it, runs 
along thefe fpiral tubes to the axis; from 
whence it is conveyed to D, where it is 
difcharged, and by means of the trough 
and fpout F, F, conveyed to the refervoir 
deftined to receive it, 

_Fig. 3. ibid. reprefents a machine ufed 
by the Dutch for freeing their dykes of 
water, It confilts of five pieces of board, 
forming a kind of fcoop, as B ; the han- 
dle C is fufpended by a rope faftened to 
three poles placed triangularly, and 
faftened together at A, as is plain from 
the figure. As the working of this ma- 
chine confifis in balancing it, and di- 
reGting it fo that, after having filled it 
with water, it may throw it on the other 
fide of the dam, we fhall only obferve 
that the labourer at two firokes can draw 
only half a cubic foot of water in four fe- 
conds, which amounts to four hundred 
cubic feet in an hour, 
Fig. 4. ibid. is another machine of the 
fame kind with that above defcribed. 
The figure fufficiently explains its ufe. 
It is worked by two men, one at A, and 
another at D, ‘The machine moves on 
the center B, and each end is immerfed 
alternately in the water; by which means 
it flows into each end of the machine, 
where there is a valve, to prevent its re- 
turning ; and, by the alternate motion of 
the machine, the water fo taken up is 
conveyed to B, and from thence, by the 
fpout C, over the dam. 

WATERFORD, a port-town of Ireland, 

capital of the county of Waterford, fitu- 

ated on the river Sure, eight miles north 
of the fea:*weft longitude 7%, north 

- Jatitude 52° 12’, 

It is one of the largeft cities in Ireland, 

and has a good foreign trade. 

WATERING, in the manufaétures, is to 

give a luitre to ftuffs, &c. by wetting 

them lightly with gum-water, and then 
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pafling them through the prefs, or calen? 
der, whether hot or cold, 
‘The gum-water ought to be pure, thin, 
and clear, otherwife the folds of the ftuff 
will ftick together: the operation muft 
alfo be performed when the water is very 
hot, that it may penetrate, 


WATLINGTON, a market-town of Ox- 


fordthire, fituated twelve miles fouth-eaft 
of Oxford. 


WATTON, a market-town of Norfolk, 


fixteen miles fouth-weft of Norwich. 


WAVE, uxda, in philofopby, a cavity in 


the furface of water, or other fluid, with 
an elevation afide thereof, See Fiuip. 
Sir Ifaac Newton explains the nature of 
waves in water after the following mans 
ner: Let ABand CD (pl, CCXCVII. 
fig. 2. n° 3x.) be the furface of water 
quiefcent in the upright leg KL, MN, 
ofa received tube. And if the water be 
put into motion, and afcends in the leg 
KL toEF it will defcend in the leg 
MN to GH; fo tht EA—DH, 
Again, let PV be a pendulum vibrating 
in the cycloid RPS, its length VP, from 
the point of fufpenfion to the center of 
ofcillation, is equal to half the length of 
the water in the tube; let P be the loweft 
point, and PQ an arch of the cycloid, 
equal to the altitude A FE. 

‘The force by which the water is alter- 
nately accelerated and retarded in its mo- 
tion in the tube, is the excefs of the 
weight of water in either leg above the 
weight in the other; and, therefore, 
when the water in the leg K L afcends to 
EF, and in the other leg defcends to 
GH, that force is equal to the weight 
of the two equal quantities of water 
AEFB+CGHD=2AEFB; and, 
therefore, is to the weight of the whole 
water, as EA to VP, or as PQ_ to 
PR; becaufe the femi-cycloid PR is 
equal to the length of the pendulum 
which defcribes it, from the nature of 
the curve. 

All the power by which the weight P is 
in any point Q accelerated or retarded in 
the cycloid, is, to its whole weight, as 
the diftance P Q_ from the loweft point P, 
to the length of the femi-cycloid PR, 


Wherefore, as the moving forces of the 


water and pendulum areat firft quiefcent, 
thofe powers will move them equally in 
equal times, and caufe that they go for- 
wards and backwards together with a re~ 
ciprocal motion : all which is eafily de- 
duced from what has been faid of the na- 

pure 
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ture of the cycloid, the motion of hea- 
vy bodies, and the forces of bodies in 
motion. 

Hence it follows, that, whether the di- 
ftance AE be great or fmall, the reci- 
procations of the water will all be per- 
formed in equal times. Alfo, it follows, 
that if the whole length of the water be 
78,4 inches, each reciprocation, or afcent 
and defcent of the water, will be per- 
formed in one fecond of time; becaufe a 
pendulum of half that length vibrates in 
that time. Lajftly, if the length of the 
aqueous canal be increafed or diminifhed, 
the time of each reciprocation wil] be in- 
creafed or diminifhed in the fubduplicate 
ratio of the length, 

When the nature of waves in water is 
confidered, it will be found to agree 
very nearly with the motion of the water 
in the tube abovementioned; and, con- 
fequently, their motion will be fimilar to 
that of a pendulum. For lett EFG 
(ibid. n@ 2.) reprefent the level furface 
of water when it is not agitated fo as to 
produce waves; when it is thus agitated, 
let ABCD reprefent the wavy furface, 
AC the higheft parts of the waves, and 
BD the loweft or concave part. Then 
it is evident, the weight of the water at 
A above EG will caufe it to defcend 
as far below the level to B; and with 
the motion acquired by that defcent, it 
it will again afcend to the fame height C, 
and fo produce a conftant fucceflion of 
waves in the watery furface, after the 
fame manner as was fhewn in the tube, 
Hence it follows, that becaufe the length 
of the whole water to be moved is from 
the higheft point A to the loweft point B, 
if the length of a pendulum be half AB, 
it will ofcillate once while the water de- 
fcends from A to B; and in another 
ofcillation, it wil] afcend from B to C3; 
and fo on. So that a wave will pafs 
through its whole length in the time of 
two olcillations; and, therefore, in the 
time of one ofcillation of a pendulum 
four times as long, or equal to ABC, 
Whence, becaufe ABC, in very large 
and wide waves, is nearly equal to the 
breadth AC ; therefore, when the waves 
are 39,2 Inches broad, they will undulate 
in one fecond of time; and, confe- 
quently, fince the times of all the undula- 
tions are equal, there will be 39,2+60 
72352 inches, or 196 feet, run through 
by a wave in one minute; which is 
a feet fer hour. Hence, alfo, the 
velocity of greater or lefler waves will be 
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increafed or diminifhed in the fubdupli- 
cate proportion of their breadth: that is, 
if V = velocity of the greater waves 
ABCD, and vw = velocity of the leffer 
waves a. b.c. d.e.f. &c. then it will be + 


V:u::/ AC: /ac. Becaufe the ve. 
locities and times of bodies, moved in 
any manner by gravity, are proportional 
to the fquare roots of the perpendicular 
altitudes, and thofe altitudes are as the 
lengths of pendulums; and, therefore, 
as the breadth of waves. 
‘The waves of the feaace of two kinds, 
natural and accidental, The natural 
waves are thofe which are exaétly pro- 
portioned in fize to the ftrength of the 
wind, whole blowing gives origin .to 
them. The accidental waves are thofe 
occafioned by the wind’s reaéting upon ite 
felf by repercuffion from hills and moun- 
tains, or high fhores, and by the wafhing 
of the waves themfelves, otherwife of the 
natural kind, againft rocks and fhoals : 
all thefe cafes give the waves an eleva- 
tion, which they can never have in their 
natural ftate. 
Mr, Boyle has proved, by numerous 
experiments, that the moft violent wind 
never penetrates deeper than fix feet into 
the water; and it fhould feem a natural — 
confequence of this, that the water moved 
by it can only be elevated to the fame 
height of fix feet from the level of the fur- 
face in a calm: and this fix feet of eleva- 
tion being added to the fix of excavation, 
in the part whence that water fo elevated 
was railed, fhould give twelve feet for 
the utmoft elevation of a wave. This is 
a calculation that does great honour to 
its author; for count Marfigli meafured 
carefully the elevation of the waves near 
Provence, and found that, in a very vio- 
Jent tempeft, they arofe only to feven 
feet above the natural level of the fea, 
and this additional foot in height he ea- 
fily refolved into the accidental thocks of 
the water againft the bottom, which was, 
in the place he meafured them in, not fo 
deep as to be out of the way of affecting 
the waves; and he allows that the addi- 
tion of one fixth of the height of a wave, 
from fuch a difturbance from the bottom, 
is a very moderate alteration from what 
would have been its height in a deep fea; 
and concludes, that Mr. Boyle’s calcula- 
tion holds perfe@tly right in deep feas, 
where the waves are purely natural, and 
have no accidental caufes to render them 
Jarger than their juft proportion, In deep — 
water, under the high flores of the fame 
19 Q2 part 
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part of France, this author found the na- 
tural elevation of the waves to be only 
five feet; but he found alfo, that their 
breaking againft rocks, and other acci- 
dents to which they were liable in this 
place, often raifed them to eight feet 
high. 

We are not to fuppofe, from this calcula- 
tion, that no wave of the fea can rife 
more than fix feet above its natural level 
in open and deep water; for waves im- 
menfely higher than thefe are formed, in 
violent tempefts, in the great feas. 
Thefe, however, are not to be accounted 
waves in their natural ftate, but they are 
fingle waves formed of many others; 
for in thefe wide plains of water, when 
one wave is raifed by the wind, and would 
elevate itfelf up to the exa& beight of fix 
feet, and no more, the motion of the 
‘water is fo great, and the fucceffion of 
the waves fo quick, that, during the 
time thisis rifing, it receives into it feve- 
ral other waves, each of which would 
have been at the fame height with itfelf; 
thefe run into the firft wave, one after 
another, as it is rifing: by this means 
its rife is continued much longer than 
it naturally would have been, and it be- 
comes terribly great. A number of 
thefe complex waves arifing together, 
and being continued in a Jong fucceffion 
by the continuation of the ftorm, make 
the waves fo dangerous to fhips, which 
the failors in their phrafe call mountains 
high, 

WAVE OFFERING, in jewifh antiquity, a 
facrifice offered by agitation, or waving, 
towards the four cardinal points of the 
compafs. See the article SACRIFICE. 

WAVED, Wavy, or Wavey, in he- 
raldry, is faid of a bordure, or any or- 
dinary, or charge, in a coat of arms, 
having its out-lines indented, in manner 
of the rifing and falling of waves: it is 
ufed to denote, that the firft of the family 
in whofe arms it ftands, acquired its ho- 
nours for fea-fervice. 


- WAVING, in the fea-language, is the 


making figns to a veffel to come near or 
keep off. 

WAVREN, or GavEREN, See the ar- 
ticle GAVEREN. 

WAX, or Bees-wax, in natural-hiftory, a 
firm and folid fubftance, moderately 

' heavy, and of*a fine yellow colour, 
formed by the bees from the farina of 
flowers, which they work up and com- 
prefs into a mafs, or fort of cake, and of 
which they form their honey~combs ; 


from whence it is obtained by heating and 
ftraining them through a lisen cloth, or 
by prefling them betwixt iron-plates, &c. 
The beft fort is that of a lively yellow 
colour, and an agreeable {mell, fome- 
what like that of honey : when new it is 
toughifh, yet eafy to break; but by age 
it becomes harder and more brittle, lofes 
its fine colour, and in a great meafure its 
fmell. See the article HONEY-COMB. 
From the common yellow wax, by the 
mere effeét of fun and air, or by what is 
called bleeching, is formed what we term 
white-wax, and fome, very improperly, 
virgin-wax. As the greater the furface 
is in proportion to the quantity, the 
fooner and more perfeétly this operation 
is performed. ‘The ufual way is to melt, 
the wax in hot water; when melted, 
they prefs it through a ftrainer of tole- 
rable fine linen, and pour it into round 
and very fhallow moulds. When hard- 
ened by cooling, it is taken out and ex 
pofed to the fun and air, fprinkling it 
now and then with water, and often 
turning its by this means it foon be- 
comes white. ‘The beft fort is of a clear 
and almoft tranfparent whitenefs, dry, 
hard, brittle, and of an agreeable fimell, 
like that of the yellow wax, but much 
weaker. 

The common yellow wax is of very great 
ufed both in medicine and in many of the 
arts and manufactures. It is fometimes 
given internally, as in dyfenteries, and 
other erofions of the inteftines; but its 
great ufeis in the making ointments and 
plafters for external ufe, and the greater 
part of thofe of the thops owe their con- 
fiftence to it. The white wax is alfo an 
ingredient. in fome of the cerates and 
ointments of the fhops; and is ufed in 
making candles, and in many of the 
nicer arts and manufactures, where wax 
is required. 

Bees-wax, on being imported, pays @ 
duty of 9s. 6.2°.d. the hundred weight, 
and draws back, on exportation, 8 Se 
774. 


Preparations of Wax. ‘The butter and oil 


of wax are thus prepared; Cut the wax 
in pieces and put them into a retort, 
which muft be half filled with thefe 
pieces; and the reft of the retort being 
filled with fand, it muft be placed ina 
fand furnace. At, fir an acid fpirit 
arifes, and afterwards a thick oil, called 
the butter of wax, fticks in the neck of 
the retort, unlefs it be heated by pry 
ing alive coal. This may be reétified 

into 


-. WAX 
into a thin oil, by diftilling it feveral 
times, without addition, in a fand-heat, 
The butter is an extremely foft and ano- 
dyne unguent; highly emollient and 
relaxing; agreeable to the nerves; and, 
when rubbed on contraéted limbs, proves 
of great benefit to them, It is an excel- 
Jent liniment for the piles, and takes off 
the pain attending them in a very fud- 
den and furprizing manner. It allo keeps 
the fkin foft, and is one of the beft things 
known to keep it from cracking or chop- 
ping in the winter. 

The oil of wax, has alfo a very fingular 
virtue in curing contraéted tendons and 
reftoring flexibility to the parts. It cures 
chapped nipples in women who give 
fuck beyond any other application, and 
is as fuccefsful againft chapped lips, and 
the cracking of the fkin of the hands, 
only rubbing them once in three or four 
days with it. It is alfo of great ufe in 
difcuffing cold tumours arifing on the 
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a confiderable thicknefs. When this is 
grown dry and hard, it makes the half 
mould; the fecond half of which may be 
obtained in the fame manner, The two 
parts of the mould being joined together, 
a little bees-wax melted and brought to 
a due heat, being poured through a hole 
made in a convenient part of the mould, 


and prefently fhock therein, will repre- 


fent the original fruit. 


WAX-WORK,, the reprefentation of the 


faces, &e. of perfons living or deadg 
made by applying plafter r Paris in a 
kind of pafte, and thus forming a mould 
containing the exa&t reprefentation of the 
features. Into this mould melted wax 
is poured, and thus a kind of mafks are 
formed; which being painted and fet 
with glafs eyes, and the figures dreffed ia 
their proper habits, they bear fuch a re» 
femblance that it is difficult to diftinguifh 
between the copy and the original, 


WAXING, in chemiftry, the preparation 


face, and thofe on the fingers in winter. of any matter to render it fit and difpofed 
Sealing- Wax is made in the following to liquify, or melt, which of itfelf it wag 

manner: Take one pound of bees-wax ; not. 

three ounces of fine turpentine; olive- This is frequently done to enable things 

oil, and rofin, finely powdered, of each to penetrate into metals and other folid 

one ounce: when they are well melted, bodies, % 

and the drofs taken off, put in an ounce WAY, a paflage or road. See Roan, “ 


and a half of vermillion, or red-lead, 
finely ground, and ftir them together till 
they are well incorporated; and when 
this mixture grows a little cool roll it in- 
to flicks, or in any other form. If you 
would have it black, inftead of vermil- 
lion, or red-lead, put in lamp-black. 
The foft, red, and green wax, ufed in 
large feals to fome of our law-writings, 
are thus made: Melt bees-wax over a 
gentle heat, with fuch a proportion of 
venice turpentine as, when cold, will 
give it the due confiftence; this is de- 
termined by repeated trials, firft putting 
in but little turpentine, and afterwards 
more and more, till by dropping a piece 
upon a marble to cool, it is found of the 
true confiflence, “They then colour it 
with red-lead, or vermillion, or with ver- 
diter, or whatever colours they pleafe ; the 
mixture in this {tate receiving any. 
Grafting-Wax, a compolition ferving to 


The roman ways are divided into confu« 
lar, preetorian, military, and public; and 
of thefe we have four remarkable ones in 
England: the firft, Watling-ftreet, or 
Watheling-ftreet, leading from Dover 
to London, Dunftable, Toucefter, Atter- 
fton, and the Severn extending as far as 
Anglefea in Wales. The fecond, called 
Hikenild, or Ikenild-ftreet, ftretches from 


- Southampton over the river Ifis at New- 


bridge; thence by Camden and Lich- 
field; then paffes the Derwent, near 
Derby, and ends at Tinmouth, The 
third, called Foffe-way, becaufe in fome 
places it was never perfected, but lies asa 


large ditch, leads from Cornwal through - 


Devanfhire, by Tethbury, near Stow in 
the Wolds; and befide Coventry to Lei- 
cefter, Newark, and foto Lincoln, The 
fourth, called Erming, or Erminage- 
ftreet, extends from St. David's, in 
Wales, to Southampton. 


bind the graft to the cleft of the ftock. High Way. “See Hicu-way. 

For the manner of making which, fee Milky-Way. See the article GaLaxy- 

Methods of GRAFTING, Way of a/fbip, is fometimes the fame ae 
To imitate fruit in Wax. Take the fruit her rake, or run forward or backward : 

and bury it half way in clay; oil its but this term is moft commonly under- 

edges, and that part of the fruit which is fiood of her failing, Thus when fhe 

uncovered ; then nimbly throw on its goes a-pace, it is fatd that fhe hath a | 

tempered alabatter or plaiter of Paris, to’ good way, or makes a freth way. So 

. , when 
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when an account is kept how faft the 
fails by the log, it is called keeping an 
account of her way; and becaufe moft 
thips are apt to fall a little to leeward of 
their true courfe, they always in cafting 
up the log-board, allow fomething for 
her leeward way, 

‘Way of the rounds, in fortification, is a 
fpace left for the paflage of the rounds 
between the rampart and the wall of a 
fortified town, ‘This is not now much 
in ufe ; becaufe the parapet, not being 
above a foot thick, is {oon overthrown by 
the enemy’s cannon. 


Way-wiserR, an inftrument otherwife 
called perambulator. See the article 
PERAMBULATOR, 


WayY-wobDE, a title given to the governors 
of the chief places in the empire of Muf- 

, covy, as alfo in Poland, 

WEAR, or WEER, a great ftank or dam 
in a river, fitted for the taking of fifh, or 
for conveying the ftream to a mill. 

New wears are not to be made, or others 
altered, to the nufance of the public, 
under a certain penalty. 

WEASEL, in zoology, a fpecies of Mu- 
ftela, with the tip of the tail black. See 
the article MUSTELA. 

“This is a fmaller animal than the pole- 
cat: the head is fmall, of an ovated 
form, and fharp at the fnout: the ears 
are fmall, fhort and patulous; the eyes 
of a fierce afpect: the mouth well fur- 
nifhed with teeth: the upper jaw longer 
than the under: the body is about eight 

inches long, and flender: the tail is a 
third part the length ef the body: the 
legs are fhort and flender: the feet have 
five toes armed with fharp claws: the 
whole body is covered with a fine and 
tolerably long fur: the back is of a darke 
ifh colour, and the belly is white. 

WEATHER, the ftate or difpofition of the 
atmofphere with regard to heat, cold, 
wind, rain, fro, @e. 

At itis in the atmofphere that all plants 
and animals live, and as that appears to 
be the great principle of moft animal and 
vegetable produétions, alterations, &c. 
ae there does not feem any thing, in all 
= philofophy, of more immediate concern- 


ment to us than the ftate of the weather, 

and a knowledge of the great influence it 
; d has on our bodies. What vaft, but re- 
‘ ' gular, alterations a little turn of wea. 
) ther makes in a tube filled with mercu- 
ry, or {pirits of wine, or in a piece of 
firing, &c. every. body knows, in the 
common inftance of barometers, thermo- 
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meters, &e. and it is owing partly to our 
inattention, and partly to our unequal 
and intemperate courfe of living, that we 
do not feel as great and regular ones in 
the tubes, chords, and fibres of our own 
bodies. 

WEATHER-COCK, or WEATHER-VANE, 
a moveable vane in form of a cock, or 
other fhape, placed on high, to be turned 
round according to the direétion of the 
wind, and point out what quarter the 
wind blows from. See WIND. 

WEATHER-GLASSES, are inftruments con- 
trived to indicate the ftate or difpofition of 
the atmofphere, and the various altera- 
tions in the weather; fuch are barome- 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, @e, 
See the articles BAROMETER, THER- 
MOMETER, &e. 

WEATHER-GAGE, in the fea-language. 
See the article GAGE, 

WEATHERING, among failors, figni- 
fies the doubling, or failing by a head- 
land, or other place, 

WEAVING, the art of working a web of 
cloth, filk, or other ftuff, in a loom with 
a fhuttle, For the manner of performing 
which fee the article CLoTu, &¢, 

WEAVING-LOOM, a machine for weaving — 
cloth, filk, @c. by raifing the threads of 
the warp in order to throw in the fhoot, 
and ftrike it clofe, Of thefe there are 
various kinds, diftinguifhed by the dif- 
ferent forts of cloths, ftuffs, filks, &c. 
in which they are employed, and which 
are chiefly diftinguifhed by the number 
and variety of the threads they raife in 
order to work the warp, either plain or 
in figures, by making more or lefs of the 
woof or fhoot appear through the warp. 
In order to give a general idea of weav- 
ing, we fhall here defcribe the parts of 
the common weaver’s loom. See plate — 
CCXCII. fig. 2. in which 9,9, are the 
Joom polts: 10. the crofs-bars: rf. 
the batten; which ferves to ftrike in, 
and clofe more or Jefs the threads of the 
woof; 12. the cap of the batten, or 
along bar, which the weaver takes hold 
of in one hand and then in the other: 
33. the block, or under part of the — 
fame, containing the reed within the 
lower bar: 34, the crofs-piece, or bur- — 
don and pin, which helps to make the 
batten moveable: 15. the gallows; a 
piece of wood fufpending the pully, on 
which the cord moves that is tied to the 
two Jams: 16. the breaft-bar; a flat 
fquare piece of wood, with an opening’ 
ip it to let the fluff through, which is 

rolled 
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rolled on the knee-roll: 17. the cane- 
roll, which the warp is turned on at 
the other end of theloom: 18. the reed : 
20, pullies, upon which the cords roll 
that are faftened to the lams: 21. the 
tumbler ; which is a cord that paffes 
from one lam to the other over the pully 
20, and caufes the working of the lams 
by its afcending and defcending: 22. the 
moffle in which the pully adits: 23. a 
fkain, or leifh, cut into proper lengths, 
to mend the leifhes of the harnefs that 
happen to break: 24. a bobbin of the 
warp, to mend the threads of the warp 
that occafionally break: 25. lizard thread, 
to mend thofe of the lizier that happen to 
break ; and which, efpecially in cloth, 
are very different from the warp: 26. 
the box to hold the quills: 28. the foot- 
bar: 29. the trundles, or moveable 
bars, tied with two cords to the lower 
virgee of each lam. When the foot 
preffes a treadle, the lam that is faftened 
to it finks, and the other rifes by the help 
of the tumbler: 30. the foot-ftep: 31. 
the temple; a double flat ruler, having 
fmall teeth at the extremities; it may be 
lengthened or fhortened by the help of a 
catch that is in one of the rulers, and 
introduced in a groove in the other 
ruler. The teeth in the extremities are 
faftened in the lizier of the work, by 
which means it is kept of an equal 
breadth; and as the work advances the 
temple is moved forwards: 32, the fhut- 
tle feen in front and profile: 33, the 
knee-roll, on which the work is rolled 
as it is wove: 34. the tantow; an 
iron leaver to turn the knee-roll: 35. the 
reed feen feparate. 

WEB, a tort of tiffue, or texture formed 
of threads interwoven with each other; 
fome whereof are extended in length, aod 
called the warp; and others drawn a- 
crofs, and called the woof. Sce the ar- 
ticles CLoTu, Warp, &c. 

pider’s WeB, or Copwex, See the ar- 
ticle CoBweB, 

EDGE, cuneus, ove of the mechanical 
powers, as they are called. See Power, 
The wedge is a triangular prilm, whofe 
bafes are equilateral acute-angled tri- 
angles. See the articles Prism, &c. 
The power of the wedse ACB H (plate 
CCXCVIL, fig. 3.) is evident from its 
confifting of two equal inclined planes, 
AHC and BHC: but as it is chiefly 
ufed to feparate the adhering parts of 
wood, the cohefion of which is every 
where variable and uncertain, there can 
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be no regular calculation of the a@ua? 
effect of the wedge, in this cafe. But if 
we fuppofe the power of cohefion in the 
wood ADE B to be uniform, or to make 
every where an equal refiftance to the 
wedge A BC, dividing its parts A F and 
BG; then the power of the wedge would 
be to the refiftunce of the wood, as their 
velocities inverfely, that is, as the fpaces 
moved through in the fame time, that is, 
as the height of the wedge HC to half 
its width AH. ' 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the 
week, focalled from a {axon idol named 
Woden, fuppofed to be Mars, worthip- 
ped on this day. 

4/o Wevnespay, the firft day of Lent, 
fo called from the cuftom obferved in the 
antient chriftian church of penitents ex- 
preffing their humiliation at this time, by 
appearing in fack-cloth and afhes. The 
want of this difcipline is at prefent fup- 
plied, by reading publicly on ath-wed- 
nefday the curfes denounced in {cripture 


againft the feveral forts of fins, the people . 


repeating after each curfe, Amen, 


WEED, acommon name for all rank and . 


wild herbs, that grow of themfelves, to 
the detriment of other ufeful herbs they 
grow among. 

WEED, in the miners-language, denotes 
the degeneracy of a load or vein of fine 
metal into an ufelefs marcafite. 

WEEK, /eptimana, hebdomada, in chro- 
nology, a divifion of time comprifing fe- 
ven days. 


The origin of this divifion of weeks, or 


of computing time by fevenths, is greatly 
controverted. Some will have it to take 
its rife from the four quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes or 


phafes, which, being about feven days” 


diftant, gave occafion to the divifion. 
Be this as it will, the divifion is certain- 
ly very antient. The Syrians, Egyptians, 
and moft of the oriental nations, appéar to 
have ufed it from all antiquity: though 
it did not get footing in the weft till 
Chriftianity brought it in: the Romans 
reckoned their days not by fevenths but 
by ninths, and the antient Greeks by cee 
cads or tenths. 
Indeed, the Jews divided their time by 
weeks, but'it was upon a different prin- 
ciple from the eaftern nations. God him~ 
felf appointing them to work fix days, 
and to reft the fabbath, in order to keep 
up the fenfe and remembrance of the 
creation; which being effected in fix 
days, he rested the feventh, 
Paffion. 


" 
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Paffion WeErXx, or the Holy WEEK, is the 
ja(t week in Lent, wherein the church 
celebrates the myftery of our Saviour’s 
death and paffion, 

WEEK, or WYCK, in geography, a par- 
Jiament and port-town of Scotland, in 
the fhire of Cathnefs: weftlong. 2% 45’, 
north lat. 58° 40’. 

WEEN, or Huen, a little ifland in the 
found, at the entrance into the Baltic, 
fixteen miles north of Copenhagen. 

’ WEEVER, in ichthyology, the trachinus 
with the lower jaw longeft, and with- 
out beards. See TRACHINUS. 

It grows to fix or eight inches in length, 
and is thick in proportion: the head is 
large and compreffed, the eyes ftand 
near one another at the top of it; the 
% iris is of agold yellow, the body is com- 
preffed, the lateral line ftraight; there is 
on each fide at the opercula a large and 

‘ robuft {pine ; the tail is fcarce at all fork- 

i ed; the firft back fin has five prickly 

, rays; the fecond has thirty-one; the 

pectoral fins have each fixteen rays, and 
the pinna ant has thirty-two. 


* WEIDEN, 2 town of Bavaria, fituated on ~ 


the river Nab, fifteen miles north of 
Amberg. 
WEIGH, Way, or Wey, waga, a 
weight of cheefe, wool, @c. containing 
256 pounds avoirdupoife. Of corn, the 
weigh contains forty bufhels; of barley 
or malt, fix quarters, In fome places, 
as Effex, the weigh of cheefe is 300 
w ounds. 
i, “WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities ap- 
* pointed to weigh the commodities bought 
or fold in a public balance. 
WEIGHING, the a& of examining a bo- 
_ dy in the balance to find its weight, 
> WEIGHING-CHAIR, a machine contrived, 
by San&torius, to determine the quantity 
of food taken at a meal, and to warn the 
feeder when he had his quantum, 
WEIGHING-ANCHOR, is the drawing it 
out of the ground it had been calt into, 
iv order to fet fail, or quit a port, road, 
of the like. 
WEIGHT, craviry, pondus, in phylics, 
a quality in natural bodies whereby they 
tend downwards, towards the center of 
the earth, Or, weight may be defined, in 
a lefs limited manner, to be a power in- 
. _ herent in all bodies whereby they tend to 
fome common point, called the center of 
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gravity ; and that with a greater or lefs 
velocity, as they are more or lefs denfe, 
or as the medium they pafs thro’ is more 
or lefs rare. 
In the common ufe of language, weight 
and gravity are confidered as one and 
the fame thing. Some authors, however, 
make a difference between tuom; and 
hold gravity only to exprefs a nifus or 
endeavour to defcend, but weight an 
actual defcent. But there is room for a 
better diftingtion. In effet, one may | 
conceive gravity to be the quality as in- 
herent in the body ; and weight the fame 
quality, exerting itfelf either againft an | 
obftacle, or otherwife. Hence, weight | 
may be diftinguifhed, like gravity, into 
abfolute and f{pecific. See GRavITY. 
Sir Ifaac Newton demonftrates, that the 
weights of all bodies, at equal diftances 
from the center of the earth, are pro-— 
portionable to the quantities of matter 
each contains. Whence it follows, that’ 
the weights of bodies have not any de- 
pendence on their forms, or textures 5 
and that all fpaces are not equally full 
of matter. Hence, alfo, it follows, that 
the weight of the fame body is different, 
on the furface of. different parts of the 
earth; by reafon its figure is not a {phere 
but a fpheroid. See the article EARTH. 
WEIGHT, pondus, in mechanics, is any 
thing to be raifed, fuftained, or moved 
by a machine, or any thing that in any 
manner refifts the motion to be produced 
WEIGHT, in commerce, denotes a bod 
of a known weight, appointed to be pu 
in the balance againft other bodies 
whofe weight is required. 
The fecurity of commerce depending, i 
good meafure, on the juftnels of weight 
which are ufually of lead, iron, or brafs 
moft nations have taken care to preven 
the falfifcation thereof, by ftamping o 
marking them by proper officers, aft 
being adjufted by fome original ftandar 
‘Thus, in England, the ftandard 
weights is kept in ithe exchequer, by 
particular officer called the cleik of t 
market, See the article CLERK. 
Weights may be diftinguifhed in to a 
tient and modern, foreign and domefti 
Antient WEIGHTS, 1. Thole of thea 
tient Jews, reduced to the Englifh tr 
weights, will ftand as in the followi 
table; 
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®. Grecian and Roman weights, reduced to englith troy weight, will ftand as in the 


following table : 
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The ronvan ounces is the englifh avoirdu- 
pois ounce, which they divided into fe- 
ven denarii, as well as eight drachms ; 
and fince they reckoned their denarius 
equal to the attic drachm, this will make 
the attic weights one eighth heavier than 
the correfponding roman weights. 
Modern ae ig: LIGHTS. 1. Englifh 
weights: By the twenty-feventh chapter 
of Magna Charta, the weights ail over 
England are to be the fame ; but for dif- 
ferent commodities, there are two dif- 
ferent forts, vix. troy weight and avoir- 
dupoife weight. The origin from which 
they are both raifed, is a grain of wheat 
gathered in the middle of the ear. 
In troy weight, twenty-four of thefe 
grains make a penny-weight fterling; 
twenty penny-weights make one ounce ; 
and twelve ounces one pound, See the 
article TROY, 
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By this weight we weigh gold, filver, 
jewels, grains, and liquors. The apo- 
thecaries alfo ufe the troy pound, ounce, 
and grain; but they differ from the reft 
in the intermediate divifions, They di- 
vide the ounce into eight drachms; the 
drachm into three fcruples, and the 
fcruple into twenty grains. 

In avoirdupoife weight, the pound con- 
tains fixteen ounces, but the ounce is lefs 
by near one-twelfth than the troy ounce ; * 
this latter containing 490 grains, and 
the former only 448. The ounce con- 
tains 16 drachms. 80 ounces avoirdu- 
poife are only equal to 73 ounces troy ; 
and 17 pounds troy equal to 14 pounds 
avoirdupoife. See AVOIRDUPOISE. 
By aveirdupoife weight are weighed 
mercury, and grocery wares, bale 
metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, 
bread, &c. 


Table of Troy Weight as ufed by the 


Goldfmiths, 
Grains 


24 Penny -weight, 
480 | 2° |Ounce, 
5760|240|12|Pound. 


Apothecaries, 
Grains. 


“zo jScruple. 

“6o | 3. |Drachm. 

480 2A "8 [Ounce, 
5760 288196 12|Pound, 
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Table of Avoirdupoife Weight, 


Scruples. 
3 |Drachm. 
lil i Ounce. 
384 | 128 “76 [Pound. 
43008] 44336 “3792 ree Quintal, or Hundred 
ligoxeal SeB7a6] sc840 largo [Tel Ton. 


The moneyers, jewellers, @c. have a 
particular clafs of weights, for gold and 
precious ftones, viz. carat and grain; 


and for filver, the penny-weight and 
VoL, IV, : gis r 


grain, See the article CARACT, . 
The moneyers have alfo a peculiar fubs 
divifion of the grain troy: Thus, 
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Grain 20 Mites. 
Mite 3 24 Droits. 
The orc} AnFO 20 Perits. 
Perit 24 Blanks, 


‘The dealers in wool have likewile a par- 
ticular fet of weights, wiz. the fack, 
weigh, tod, ftone, and clove. 

2. French weights: The common or 
Paris pound is 26 ounces; which they 
divide two ways: the firtt diyifion is 
3nto 2 marcs; the marc into 8 ounces 5 
the ounce into 8 grofs; the gros into 
4 penny-weights ; the penny-weight into 
24 grains; the grain equivalent to a 
grain of wheat, The fecond divifion of 
ahe pound is into 2 half-pounds; the 
half-pound into 2 quarters; the quarter 
into 2 half-quarters; the balf-quarter 
jnto two ounces; and the ounce into 
two half-ounces. 

The weights of the firft divifion are ufed 
to weigh gold, filver, and the richer 
commodities : and the weights of the 
Second divifion, for commodities of lefs 
value. 


Grains. 
24 |Penny-weight. _ 


72 | 3 \Gros. 
576} 241 8 1Ounce. 
4608)192 “64 | 8 |Mare. 
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Half-ounce. 
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“a | a |Half-quarter pound. 

~8 | q | 2 [Quarter pound. 

“36 | 8-1 4 4 2 }Half-pound, 
he ae) ele “2, |Pound, 
3200|1600! 8001 400! 200) r00|Quintal, 


But the pound is not the fame through- 
out France. At Lyons, e. gr. the city 
pound is only 14 ounces: So that 100 
Lyons pounds makeonly 88 Paris pounds, 
But befide the city pound, they have an- 
other at Lyons for filk, containing 16 
ounces. At Tholouvfe, and throughout 
the Upper-Languedoc, the pound is 13 
ounces and a half of Paris weight. At 
Marfeilles, and throughout Provence, the 
pourd is 13 ounces of Paris weight, 
At Rowen, befide the common Paris 
pound and marc, they have the weight 
of the vicomte; which is 16 ounces, a 
half, and five-fixths of the Paris weight. 
The weights, enumerated under the two 
_articles of englith and french weights, 


~ are the fame that are ufed throvghout the 
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greateft part of Europe; only under 
fomewhat different names, divifions and | 
proportions. ; 
Particular nations lave alfo certain) 
weights peculjar to themfelves: thus, 
Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 
fpanifh pounds, or one-fourth of the 
common quintal:; its quintal macho, 
containing 150 pounds, or one-half com 
mon quintal, or 6 arrobas; its adarme, 
containing one-fixteenth of its ounce.| 
And for gold, it has its caftillan, or one= 
hundredth ef a pound. Its tomin, con- 
taining 12 grains, or one-eighth of a 
caftillan. ‘The fame are in ufe in the 
Spanith Welt-Indies. | 
Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 
Lifbon arratels, or pounds: Savary aliq 
mentions its faratelle, containing 2 
ifbon pounds: and its rottoli, containg 
ing about 12 pounds, And for gold, its 
chego, containing four carats. The fam 
are ufed in the Portuguefe Eaft-Indies, 
Italy, and particularly Venice, have theit 
migliaro, containing four mirres; th 
mirre containing 30 Venice pounds: 
The faggio, containing a fixth part o} 
an ounces Genoa has five kinds ol 
weights, viz.. large weights, whereb 
all merchandizes are weighed at the cu 
tom-houfe: cafh weights for piaftre 
and other fpecies: the cantara, or quin 
tal, for the coarfelt commodities: 
large balance for raw filks; and thi 
fmall balance for the finer commoditie: 
Sicily has its rotollo, 32 and a hal 
pounds of Mefhina. . 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Han 
Towns, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, & 
have their {chippondt, which at Antwe 
and Hamburgh, is 300 pounds; at Ly 
beck, 320; and at Coningfberg, ge 
pounds. In Sweden, the f{chippondt ff 
copper is 320 pounds; and the fchippon 
for provifions 400 pounds. At Riga ar 
Revel, the {chippondt is goo pound 
at Dantzic, 340 pounds ; in Norway, 3 
pounds ; at Amfterdam, 300 ; containi 
20 lyfpondis, each weighing 25 pound 
In Mutlcovy, they weigh their large co 
modities by the bercheroé&, or berkewi 
containing goo of their pounds. Th 
have alfo the poet, or poede, containing 
pounds, orone-tenth of the bercheroét, 
In order to thew the proportion of the 
veral weights ufed throughout Euro 
we fhall add a redufion of them to o 
ftandard, viz. the London and Amft 
dam-pound, 
1. Proportion of the weights of the p 
cipal places ef Europe. 
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The 100 fb. of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are equal to 
fb oz. . 
9t 8 of Amfterdam, Paris, @c, 
96 g of Antwerp or Brabant. 
© of Rouen, the vifcounty weight. 
196 © of Lyons, the city weight. 
9° 9 of Rochelle. 
107 ra of Touloufe and Upper Lan- 


guedoc. 
313. © of Marfeilles or Provence, 
34 7 of Geneva, 
93 5 of Hamburgh, 
89 7 of Francfort, &e. 
96 1 of Leipfic, Ge. 
4 


of Genoa. sg 
132 21 of Leghorn, 
153 31 of Milan. 
352. © of Venice, 
154 10 of Naples. 
97 © of Seville, Cadiz, &e, 
104 33 of Portugal. 
96 ¢ of Leige, 
% of Roffia. 
307 .*. of Sweden. 
89 4 of Denmark. 
2. Proportion of the weights of the chief 
cities in Europe, to thofe of Amfterdam. 
An foo pounds of Amfterdam are equal to 


108 of Alicant. 
aos of Antwerp. 
1z0 of Archangel, or 3 poedes, 
zos5 of Arfchot. 
1z0 of Avignon. 

98 of Bafil in Switzerland. 
100 of Bayonne in France. 
166 of Bergamo. 

97 of Bergen-op-zom. 

95% of Bergen in Norway. 
xix of Bern, 

100 Of Bafangon. 
100 of Biiboa. 

105 of Bois le duc, 
151 of Bologna. 

100 of Bourdeaux. 
104 of Bourgen Brefle, 
103 of Bremen. 

125 of Breflaw, 

x05 of Bruges, 

tos of Bruffels. 

xos of Cadiz. 

tos of Cologne. 

x25 of Coningfberg. 
107 4 of Copenhagen. 

£7 rottos of Conitantinoples 
113 4 of Dantzic, 
zoo of Dort. 

97 of Dublin, 

97 of Edinburgh, 
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143 of Florence. 
98 of Francfort on the Maines 
x05 of Gaunt. 
89 of Geneva. ; 
163 of Genoa, cath weight, 
102 of Hamburgh. . 
106 of Leyden. 
105 of Leipfic, 
105 4 of Liege. 
114 of Lifle, 
343 of Leghorn. 
106 $ of Lifbon. 
109 of London, avordupoife weights 
ros of Lovaine, 
tos of Lubec. 
r41% of Lucca, light. weights 
116 of Lyons, city weight. 
114 of Madrid. 
tos of Marliaes. 
123 4 of Marfeilles. 
154 of Meffina, light weight. 
168 of Milan. 
120 of Montpelier, 
125 bercherocts of Mufcovy. 
roo of Nantes. 
106 of Nancy. | 
169 of Naples. 
98 of Nuremberg. 
x00 of Paris. 
1122 of Revel. 
tog of Riga, 
x00 of Rochelle. 
146 of Rome. 
100 of Rotterdam, 
96. of Rouen, vifcounty weights 
aco of S:, Malo, 
100 of St, Sebaflian. 
158 4 of Saragofa. 
106 of Seville. 
114. of Smyrna. 
r1o of Stetin. 
81 of Tholoufe and Upper Languedoc, 
a5r of Turin. : 
358 of Valencia. 
182 of Venice, fmall weight. 


WeicuTs, ufed in the feveral parts of 
Afia, the Eaft-Indies, China, Perfia, &c. 


In Turky, at Smyrna, &c, they ule the | 


batman, or battemant, containing fix 
occos; the occo weighing three pounds 
four-fifths Englith. They have another: 
batman much lefs, conffting as the for- 
mer, of fix occos : but the occo only con= 
taining fifteen ounces englifh : 44 occos: 
of the firft kind make the turkifh quintal. 


At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and. 


Alexandria, they ufe the rotto, rotton, or 
rottoli, The rottoli at Cairo, and othec: 
19, R 2 parts: 


‘ 
wet 
parts of Egypt, is 144 drachms; being 
fomewhat over an englifh pound. At 
Aleppo there are three forts of rottos; the 
firft y20 drachms, making about feven 
pounds enghth, and ferving to weigh 
cottons, gails, and other large commodi- 
ties: the fecond is 624 drachms, ufed for 
all filks but white ones, which are weigh- 
ed by the third rotto of 700 drachms. 
At Seyda the rotto is 600 drachms. 
The other ports of the Levant, ‘not 
named here, ufe fome of thefe weights ; 
particularly the occo, or ocqua, the rot- 
toli, and rotto. 
The chinefe weights are the piece, for 
large commodities; itis divided into 100 
catis, or cattis ; tho’ fome fay into 125 5 
the cati into 76 taels, or tales; each ‘tael 
equivalent to 1 $ of an ounce englifh, or 
the weight of one rial and #;, and con- 
taining twelve mas, or mafles, and each 
mas 10 condrins. So that the Chinefe 
piece amounts to 137 pounds englith 
avoirdupois, and the cadito 1 pound 8 
ounces. The picol for filk containing 66 
catis and $, the bahar, bakaire, or barr, 
containing 300 catis. ; 
*Tonquin has alfo the fame weights, 
meafures, @'c, as China. Japan has only 
one weight, viz, the cati; which, how- 
ever, is different from that of China, as 
containing 20 taels. At Surat, Agra, ‘and 
throughout the ftates of the great mogul, 
they ufe the man, or maund, whereof 
they havetwo kinds; the king’s man, or 
king’s weight; and the man fimply ; the 
firft ufed for the weighing of common 
provifions, containing 4o feers, or ferres 5 
and each feer a jult Paris pound. The 
common man, uledin the weighing of 
merchandize, confifts likewife of qo feers, 
but each feer is only eftimated at 12 Pa- 
ris ounces, or 2 of the other feer. 
The man may be looked on as the com- 
mon weight of the Eaft-Indies, though 
under fome difference of name, or rather 
of pronunciation; it being called mao at 
Cambaya, and in other places mein, and 
maun, The feer is properly the indian 
pound, and of univerfal ule; the dike 
may be faid of the bahar, tael, and catti 
above-mentioned, 
‘The weights of Siam, are the piece con- 
taining two fhans, or cattis ; but the Sia- 
mefe catti is only half the Japonefe, the 
latter containing 20 taels, and the for- 
met only 10; though fome make the 
Chinefe catti only 16 taels, and the Sia- 
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cals; each about a Paris ounce; the baat 
4 felings, or mayons; the mayon 2 
fouange; the fouang 4 payes; the paye | 
2 clams ; the fompaye half a fouang. 

It is to be obferved, that thofe are the 
names of their coins as well as weights 5 
filver and gold being commodities there 
fold, as other things, by their weights. 
Jn the ifle of Java, and particularly at | 
Bantam, they ufe the gantan, which 
amounts to near three dutch pounds. In 
Golconda, at Vilapour, and Goa, they 
have the furatelfe containing 1 pound 14 
ounces englifh; the mangalis or man- 
gelin for weighing diamonds and preci- 
ous ftones, wéighing at Goa 5 grains, at 
Golconda, &c. 54 grains. They have al- 
fo the rotolo containing 14 } ounces Eng~ 
lith; the metrical containing the fxth part 
of an ounce; the wall for piafters and‘du- 
cats, containing the 73d part of a rial. 
In Perfia they ufe two kinds of batmans 
or mans, the one called cahi or cheray, 
which. is the king’s weight; and the 
other batman of Tauris. The firf 
weighs 13 pounds 10 ounces englith ; 
the'fecond, 6 pounds 4. Its divifions aie 
the ratel, or a 16th; the derhem or 
dvachin, which is the goth; the mefchal, 
which is half the derhem ; the dung, 
which is the 6th part-of the mefchal, be- 
ing equivalent to fix carat-grains ; and, 
laftly, the grain which is the fourth part 
of the dung. They have alfo the vakie, 
which exceeds a little our ounce; the 
fah-cheray, equal to the 117oth part of 
the derhem; and the toman uled to weigh 
our large payments of money, without 
telling; its weightis that of 50 abaffis, 
African and American weights, We 
have little to fay as to the weights of 
America: the feveral european colonies 
there making ufe of the weights of the 
fiates or kingdoms of Europe they be- 
long to. For, as to the aroue of Peru, 
which weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently 
no other than-the fpanifh arroba with a 
little difference in the. name, 
As to the weights of Africs, there are 
few places that have any, except Egvpt, 
and the countries bordering on the Me- 
diterranean; whofe weights have been 
already enumerated among thofe of the 
ports of the Levant, The iflind of Ma- 
dagafcar indeed has weights, but none 
that exceed the drachm, nor are they ul- 
ed for any thing but gold and filver. 

See AIR. 


mefe 8. The tacl contains 4 baatsgrti- WEIL, or WEYL, an imperial city of 
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Germany, in the circle of Swabia, and 
dutchy of Wirtemburg: eaft long 38° 
40’, north lat. 48° 40’, 

WEILBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
territory of Weteravia, and county of 
Naffa, 26 miles north of Francfort. 

WEIMAR, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, the capital of 
the dutchy of Weimar: eaft long. 11° 
25’, north lat. 51°, 

WEINGARTEN, a town of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, twenty- 
five miles fouth-welt of Heidelburg. 

WEINHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, ten miles north 
of Heidelburg. 

WEISCHELMUNDE, or Munpz, a fort 
of polith Pruffia, at the mouth of the Viftu- 
‘Ya,which defends the harbour of Dantzick. 

WEISEL, a river of Poland, and the fame 
with the Viflula. See VistTuLa. 

WEISSENBURG, or CRowNweEISSEN- 
BURG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, and Landgravate 
of Alface, twemty miles fouth welt of 
Philipfburg. ; 

WEISSENBURG, or STULWEISSENBURG, 
a city of Lower Hungary, fituated near 
the eaft end of the Platten fea, thirty-fix 
miles fouth-weft of Buda, 

WEISSENBURG, a town of Tranfilvania, 
thirty miles welt of Hermanttat. 

WEISSENBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, twenty miles 
north-wett of Ingolftat. 

WEISSENFELD, a town of Germany, in 
the circle cf Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quifate of Mifnia, feventeen miles fouth- 
welt of Leipfick. 

WELCHPOLE, a market-town of Mont- 
gomeryfhire, fituated fix miles north of 
Montgomery. =, 

WELD, or WOLD, /euteola, in botany, the 
fame with the refeda of Linnzus, See the 
article RESEDA. 

WELDING HEarT, in fmithery, a degree 
of heat given to iron, @c. fufficient only 
for bending, or doubling it up. See the 
articles FORGING and HeaT. 

WELL, a hole under ground, ufually of 
a cylindrical figure, and walled with ftone 
and mortar: its ufe is to colle& the water 
of the ftrata around it. 

WELL, in the military art, a depth which 
the miner finks under ground, with 
branches or galleries running out from 
it; either to prepare a mine, or to difco- 
ver and difappoint the enemy's mine. 

WELL-HOLE, in butiding, is* the hole 
Jeft in a floor for the ftairg to come up 
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through, See the article Starrs, 

WELLS, a city of Somerfethhire, fituated 
fixteen miles fouth-weft of the city of 
Bath, both which cities have but one 
bifhop. 

‘This is alfo the name of a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Auftria, fituated 
eleven miles fouth of Lintz, 

WELLAND, a river which rifing in Leis 
celterfhire, and running eaftward be- 
tween the counties of Rutland and Nor. 
thampton, and afterwards north-eaft by 
Stamford, falls into a bay of the German 
Sea, which divides the counties of Lin- 
coln and Norfolk. 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a market-town 
of Northamptonfhire, fituated on the ri- 
ver Nen, ten miles north-ealt of North= 
ampton. 

WELLINGTON, a market-town of Shrop- 
fhire, fituated ten miles eaft of Shrewfbury. 

WEM, a market-town of Shropthire, fitu- 
ated eight miles north of Shrewdbury. 

WEN, a tumour or excrefcence that arifeg 
on different parts of the body, and com- 
tains a cyftus, or bag filled with fome 
peculiar matter, of which phyficians 
reckon three kinds, vzz. when this matter 
is foft, refembling pulp, the wen is called 
atheroma 3 if like honey, meliceris; and 
if like fuet, fteatoma. See the articles 
Tumour, ATHEROMA, &e. 

WENDOVER, a borough-town of Bucks, 
fix miles fouth of Ailefbury; which fends 
two members to parliament, 

WENER, a lake in Sweden, in the pra-v 
vince of Gothland, feventy miles ia 
length, and fifty in breadth, 

WENLOCK, a borough-town of Shrop-~ 
five, ten miles fouth-ealt of Shrewfbury 5 
which fends two members to parliament, 

WENSUSSEL, the north divifion of Jut~ 
Jand, in Denmark, having the Categate- 
Sea on the north; the Schaggerrack fea, 
on the eaft; the province of Wiburg on 
the fouth ; and the German Sea on the 
welt. 

WEOBLEY, a borongh-town of Hereford. 
thire ; 12 miles north- welt of Hereford’s 
which fends two members to parliament, 

WERCRTEREN, a town of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
nine miles eaft of Mechlin,. 

WERDEN, a town of Germany in the 
circle of Weftphalia, ten miles north-eaft 
of Daffeldorp. 

WERE, in our old law-books, denotes a 
fum paid for kiting a perfon, when fuch 
crimes were punifhed with pecuniary 
multis, and not death, 

WERE- 


WES 

WERELADA, among our {axon ancef- 
tors, the denying an homicide, on oath, 
yn order to be quit of the fine called 
WERE, , 

WERGILD, or WEREGELD, in our an- 
tient cuftoms, the price of a man’s head, 
a part.of which was paid to the king, for 
the lofs of his fubje&t, a part to the lord 
whofe vaffal he was, and a part to the 
neareft relation of the perfon flain. 

WERMELAND, a province of Sweden, 

tying between the province of Dalecarlia, 
on the north, and the lake Wener on the 
fouth, ' 

WESEL, a city of Germany, in the dutchy 
of Cleves :°eaft long. 6° 5’, north lat. 
CO a 


| NWEISEL, a tiver of Poland,’ alfo called 


the Viftula, See thearticle VisTUBA. 
WESER, a'river of Gefmany, which riles 
' gn the Landgravate of Heffe, runs be- 
tween the circles of Weftphalia and 
Lower Saxony, 2nd falls into the Ger- 
man Sea below Carlftat, 
WEST, in cofmography, one of the car- 
' dinal points of the horizon, diametrically 
oppofite to the eaft; and ftrittly defin- 
ed, the interfeStion of the prime vertical 
-with the horizon, on that fide the fun 
fetsin. See Horizon, &e. 
In aftronomy, weft is chiefly ufed for the 
place in, or towards which, the fun or 
ftars fink under the horizon. Thus we 
fay, the fun, mars, &c. are in the welt. 
The point the fun fets in, when in the 
equator, is particularly called, the equi- 
nottial welt, or point of true weft, See 
the article EQUINOCTIAL. 
In geography, weft and weftern, are ap- 
pited to feveral countries, &c, fituate to- 
wards the point of fun-fetting, with re- 
fpe& to certain others. Thus the roman 
empire was antiently, and the german 
empire is at prefent, called the empire 
of the weft, or the weftern empire, in op- 
pofition to that of Conflantinople, which 
is called the eaftern empire, The ro- 
man church is called the weftern church, 
in oppofition to the greek church. The 
Italians, French, Spaniards, &c, are call- 
ed weftern nations, in refpeé to the Afia- 
tics; and part of America, the Weilt- 
Indies, in refpeét to the Eaft-Indies. 
WESTBURY, a borough-town of Wilt- 
fhire, twenty miles north-welt of Salif- 
bury; which fends two members to par- 
liament. 
WESTERN 1s Les. See the articles 
Azores and HEBRIDES. 
WESTLOW, a borough-town of Corn- 
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wal, twenty-three miles fouth-weft of° 
Launcefton 3, which fends two members. 
to parliament, 

WESTMANIA, a province of Sweden, 
having Upland on the eaft, and Wer- 
meland on the weft. 

WESTMEATH, a county of Ireland, ia 
the province of, Leinfter, bounded by 
Longford and Cavan on the north;, by 
Eaftmeath, on the eaft ; by King’s Coun- 
ty, on the fouth ; and by the river Shan- 
non, which divides it from Rofcommon, 
on the weft. 

WESTMINSTER, a city which forms 
the weft part of the town which goes. by 
the general name of London; but is un- 
der a difting&t government; the dean and 
chapter appointing the high fteward, 
high bailiff, and other officers, who have 
the government of the city, Here are the 
king's palaces, and the houfes of moft of 
the nobility, the high court of parliament, 
and the fupreme courts of juftice; but 
there is no bifhop of this city. It eleéts 
two members of parliament. See the 
article LONDON. 

WESTMORELAND, an englith county 
bounded by Cumberland, on the north ; 
by Yorkfhire on the eaft ; by Lancafhire, 
on the fouth ; and by the Irifh channe! on 
the weft. 

WESTPHALIA, the north-weft circle of 
the empire of Germany, bounded by the 
german ocean, on the north; by the 
circle of Lower Saxony, on the eaft; by | 
the Landgravate of Heffe, the Palatinate © 
of the Rhine, and the electorate of Tri- 
ers, on the fouth; and by the Nether- 
lands on the weft; being 200 miles in 
length, and from 150 to 200 in breadth. 

WESTRAM, a market-town of Kent, 
under the meridian of London, 44 miles 
weft of Canterbury. 

WETER, a fwedith Lake, in the pro 
vince of Gothland, ninety miles long, 
WETTERAVIA, or WETTERAW, th 
fouthern divifion of the Landgravate o 
Hiffe, in Germany, lying along the north 
ern bank of the river Maine, comprehend 
ing the counties of Hanau and Naffav. 

WETZLAR, an imperial city of Ger 
many, in the circle of the Upper Rhin 
and territory of Wetteravia, fituated o 
the river Lobn, eaft long. 8° 15’, nort 
lat. 50° 30/. 

WEXEORD, a county of Ireland, in th 
province of Munfter, bounded by th 
county ef Wicklow, on the north; b: 
the ocean on the eaft and fouth; and b 
Kilkenny and Waterford on the weft. 

Wexfos 
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Wexford, the capital of this county, is 
fituated at the mouth of the river Slaney, 
fixty-five miles fouth of Dublin. 
WEYMOUTH, a port-town of Dorfet- 
fhire, fituated on a fine bay of the enghith 
channel, feven miles fouth of Dorchelter. 
It fends two members to parliament. 
WHALE, balana, in ichthyology. See 
the article BALZNA. 
The balena, with the fiftula, in the 
middle of the head, and the back ridged 
toward the tail, is the fith determinately 
and properly called the whale, though the 
phyfeter, as well that with the upper jaw 
longeft, and with a long fpine on the 
back, as that with the back-fin very tall, 
and the fummit of the teeth plane, is the 


former called the crooked toothed whale, — 


and the latter the plane toothed whale; 
as is alfo that phyfeter which is a {pecies 
of the balena. See PHySETER. 

The balena, or the whale properly fo 
called, grows to a monttrous fize 5 the 
head is extremely large, and of an ire 
regular figure, the lower jaw is mach 
larger than the upper, and covers it at 
the fides ; the upper, is narrow and ob- 
long, the fiftula is double, or has two 
diftin& apertures, and is fituated in the 
middle of the head, between thé eyes; 
the eyes are very fmall in proportion to 
the enormous bulk of the head, and are 
placed a great diftance from one another ; 
the whole head is fomewhat depreffed, 
and has feveral irregularities on its fur- 
face; the body is very thick, and fome- 
what rounded, but towards the extremity 
of the back, there is a fubacute angle, 
extending itfelf longitudinally to the tail; 
the tail is fomewhat forked, very large, 
and in its horizontal fituation makes a 
very fingular figure. ‘Fhis is an inhabi- 
tant of the moft northern feas, the prin- 
cipal objeét of the Greenland fifhery, and 
the firft known fpecies. 

For the manner of fithing for the whale, 
fee the article FISHERY. 
WHALE-BONE, oras it is otherwife called, 
whale-fins, in commerce, a commodity 
procured from the whale, uled as (tiffening 
in ftays, fans, bufks, fkreens, @c. What 
we call whale-bone, or fins, is a horny 
Jaminze in the upper jaw of the balena, 
which fupply the place of teeth, but there 
are none fuch in the lower jaw. Thefe 
Jaminz are commonly called whifkers, 
which, {plit and fafhioned, are the whale- 
bone. The pizzle, or genital member 
of the animal (erves likewife for the fame 
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Caw. 
purpofe. W7hale-bone cut, is prohibited 
to be imported. ei 
Whale-fins of Newfoundland, or any 


of the britifh-colonies, or plantations, 


caught and imported in fhips belonging 
to Great Britain, pay the pound, on im- 


F Srk° ; “age 
portation, 2 d. and draw back, on ex< 


81t 
portation, 2—"d, Whale-fins of any of 


the britifh-colonies, caught in fhips be- 
longing to thofe parts, but imported in 
fhips belonging to Great Britain, pay the 
ton on importation, 28]. 138, 9d. andon 
exportation, draw back 281, 18. 10 5.0.d. 
Whale-fins of any of the britifh-colonies, 
caught and imported in fhips belonging 
to thofe parts, pay the ton, on imper- 
tation, 31]. 2s. 6d, and on exporta- 
tion, draw back 291, 28s. 9d, Whale- 
fins of foreign fithing, the ton, pay om 
importation, 971. 2s. and on exporta- 
tion, draw back 88h uss. For the 
whale-fins, train-oil, and blubber of 
whales caught in the Greenland-feas, 
or St, Dayid’s Straights, or any parts 
of the feas adjoining, &c. See Orr, 


WHARF, a fpace on the banks of a haven, 


creek, or hithe, provided for the conve- 
nient loading and unloading of veffels 
upon. See Haven, HiTHE, Ge. 

The fee paid for the landing of goods 
on a wharf, or for fhipping them off, is 
called wharfage, and the perfon who has 
the dire&tion and overfight of the wharf, 
receives wharfage, &c. is called the 
wharfinger. See the article Key. 

See the ° 
article TRITICUM, 

It has been very juftly obferved by the 
antients, as wellas moderns, that wheat 
will grow in almoft any part of the 
world, and that, a®it is the plant moft 
neceflary to mankind, fo it is the moft 
general and the moft fruitful. It grows 
well not only in the temperate climates, 
bot in the very hot and very cold ones 5 
and when fown in places where it never 
grew fpontaneoufly, fucceeds as well as 
where it has been always common, 

Mr. Tull obferves, that when wheat is 
planted early, lefs feed is required to an 
acre than when it is planted late, becaufe ~ 
lefs of it will die; and poor land fhould ~ 
always be allowed more feed than rich, 
becaufe a greater number of the plants ~ 
will perifh on this land than on the 
ether, The leat quantity yet offfeed 


is 
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#8 neceflary for rich land, that is planted 
early: for in this cafe very few of the 
feeds will fail to produce a plant that 
will live and flourifh. The ufe of the 
hoe caules every plant to fend out a great 
number of flaiks from the fame root ; and 
in thefe, more than in the number of 
plants, confifts the richnefs of a crop, as 
the etrs or thefe are always largeft and 
fulleft. See Hozinc and HusBanDRry, 
Another thing to be confidered, in order 
to find the proper quantity of feed to 
plant, is, that fome wheat of the fame 
Species has its grains twice as large as 
o%sers: in this cafe, a bufhel containing 
but half the number of grains that it 
dces in the {mall grained-wheat, one 
bufhel of the fmall-grained will plant 


jut as much as two bufhels of this; not: 


the meafure of the feeds, but the number 
of the grains being the thing to be con- 
fidered in regard to the fowing. 

It is a very natural thing to fuppofe that 
a large-grained wheat will produce larger 
and finer plants, and larger grain than 
a fmall-grained one; but experiments 


have proved, that there is nothing in | 


this; for the fmalleft-grained wheat 
roduces fully as large plants as the 
argeft, and thofe with as great ears, and 
as big feeds; but the young plants ap- 
pear {maller and poorer. Six gallons of 
middle-fized feed is the ufual quantity 
érilled upon an acre; but on rich lands, 
planted early, four gallons will fuffice ; 
becaufe then the wheat will have roots 
at the top of the ground before winter, 
and tiller very much, without danger of 
the worms, and many other accidents, 
which the late planted wheat is liable to. 
If it be drilled too thin, it will be in 
danger of falling, and if too thick, it 
may happen to tiller fo late in the {pring, 
that fome of the ears may be blighted ; 
. amedium therefore is beft, See the ar- 
ticle DRILLING, 
‘The depth to plantit at, is from half an 
inch to three inches; for if planted too 
deep, there is more danger of its being 
eaten off by worms between the grain 
and the blade. A wheat-plant that was 
not fown early, fends out no root above 
the grain, before the {pring, and is nou- 
rifhed all the winter by a fingle thread, 
proceeding from the grain up to the fur- 
face of the ground; this is the thread 
of Jife to the plant during the winter, 
and the longer that is, the greater dan- 
# there is of the worm, that creature 
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much more eafily finding a thread that 


. extends by its length to five or fix inches 


deep, than one which reaches but one 
inch; befide, the worms in winter do 
not inhabit very near the furface of the 
ground, and therefore they never na- 
turally come in the way of the fhort 
threads, though the long ones are always 
in their reach. 

It is very neceffary to take care againtt 
the rooks, juft at the time when the 
wheat is fhooting up. ‘Thefe mifchievous 
birds perceiving it beginning to {prout, 
before the farmer can fee any thing of it, 
and are led by the fhoot to pick it up; 
they muft be carefully kept off the ground 


for a week or ten days at this feafon ; 


for'at the end of that time the blade will 
be grown up, and the grain fo exhaufted 
of its flour, that it will be of no value . 
to them, nor will they give themfelves 
any trouble about ftealing it. 
There are four ways of augmenting the 
crops of wheat not only in the number of 
the plants, but in the ftalks, ears, and 
grains. The firft is by increafing the num- 
ber of ftalks from one, two or three, to 
thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary 
field land; and the crop is augmented by 
bringing up all thefe ftalks into ear, which 
is the fecond way; for if it be diligently 
obferved, it will be found that not one 
half of the ftalks of wheat, fown in the 
common way, ever come to ear at all : 
nay, if a fquare yard of fown-wheat be 
marked out, and the ftalks thereon 
numbered in the fpring, it will be found 
that no lefs than nine parts in ten of 
them are wanting at the harveft-time. 
An experiment of the advantage of this 
augmentation was made by Mr. Tull in 
rows of wheat that were equally poor 3 
one of thefe rows was increafed fo much, 
as to produce more grains than ten of 
the other, by bringing up more of its 
ftalks into ears; and alfo by augmenting 
the ears to a much greater bignefs, which 
is the third ways for it is very certain 
that the ears will be much larger or 
much {maller, according to the quantity 
of nourifhment that is given them, 
The fourth and laft way of increafing 
the crops of wheat is by caufing the 
grain to be much larger in the ears. This 
can no way be done fo effeétually as by 
Jate hoeing, efpecially if it be done juft 
after the wheat is gone out of the bloffom ; 
by this means the grains will weigh 
twice as much as thofe produced in the 
fame 
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fame fort of wheat, when this late hoe- 
ing has been omitted ; their pumber, 
at the fame time, is the fame in the ear; 
afd as the wheat is fold not by tale, but 
by meafure, the farmer’s gain is double 
in this cafe 3; the wheat meafuring jult 
twice as much as it would otherwife 
have done, 

Thus, by increafing the number of the 
ftalks, bringing more of them up into 
the ear, making the ears larger, and the 
grains larger, plumper, and fuller in 
every ear ; the method of horfe-hoeing, 
by which alone this can be effected, 
makes a larger crop out of the tenth 
part of the number of plants, than in 
the common way : but all thefe advan- 
tages will be loft by thofe who, though 
they give into the horfe-hoeing-way, 
_ yet will not allow the fix feet intervals 
’ between the rows; for it is owing to this 
great {pace of ground alone, that as much 
nourifhment may be given to the wheat 
as the farmer pleafes. 
Poor light land, in the common way of 
hofbandry, muft be extremely well ma- 
nured, in order to the maintaining wheat 
a year, which is the ufual time that it is 
in it ; and if it be fown late, the greater 
part of it ufually perifhes, not being 
able to furvive the winter while fo poor, 
and on fuch land; and if it be fown 
very early on flrong land, though rich, 
well tilled, and dunged, the crop will 
be worfe than on poor light land fown 
early. The new method of horfe-hoe- 
ing gives both to ftrong and to light 
land all the advantages neceffary, and 
takes off all the difadvantages of both. 
By this method the ftrong land may be 

janted with wheat as early as the Jight, 
if plowed dry ; and the hoe-plough, if 
rightly applied, will be able to give it 
nourifhment equal to that of dung in 
both forts of land, 
The tops of the ridges for the drilling 
of wheat muft not be left quite fo nar- 
row and fharp as they are for drilling of 
turneps; wheat béing generally to be 
fowed in treble rows, and the turnep 
only in fingle ones, In reaping the wheat 
thus fown, it is to be cut as near to the 
ground as poffible, and this is eafier done 
in this than in wheat fown in the com- 
mon way, becaule in this drilled method 
the flalks all ftand clofe together. When 
the wheat is cut thus low in the reaping, 
the Rubble is no great impediment to the 
preparing the land for the fucceeding 
crops. ; 

Vou, IV, 
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As foon as conveniently may be, after 
the carrying off a crop of wheat, if the 
trench in the middle of each wide inter- 
val be lefe deep enough by the Jaft hoe- 
ing, the farmer is to go as near as he 
can to the ftubble with acommon plough, 
and turn two large furrows into the 
middle of the intervals which will make - 
a ridge over the place where the trench 
was; but if the trench be not deep 
enough, it is beft to go firft in the 
middle of it with one furrow ; this, with 
two more taken from the ridg¢s, will be 
three furrows, in each interval; this 
plowing is to be continued as long as 
the dry weather lafts, and then the 
whole is to be finifhed by turning 
the partitions on which the Jaft wheat 
grew up to the new ridges, which is 
ufually done at two great furrows ; thefe 
laft furrows, which complete the ridges, 
may be plowed in wet weather. By this 
fort of management, the wheat being 
planted in rows, at fix feet intervals, the 
fame piece of grofind will produce every 
year a new crop of wheat in the inter 
vals, without any fallowing or manure, 
only by means of the fufficiently break~ 
ing the furface with plowing and horfe~ 
hoeing. 


Buck Wueat. This is a plant very advan- 


tageous to the farmers of England, who 
have barren Jands in poffeffion. It is 
to be fown in May. One bufhel of feed 
will fow an acre, and it will grow on 
any foil, Itripens late in autumn, and, 
when mowed, it muft lie upon the ground 
till the ftalks, which are naturally hard, 
grow foft; it will not fhed the feed in 
lying, nor willit get any damage by the 
rain, It yields a very confiderable in~ 
creafe, and if the Jand be tolerable, fome- 
times no lefs than fifty or fixty bufhels 
from an acre. by 

It is excellent food for hogs, poultry, 
and other animals. The flour of it is 
very white, and, mixed with wheat- flour, 
is ufed for food by the country people in 
fome places. ‘The ftraw is good fodder 
for cattle, and the grain is good to give 
to horfes among their oots; but it mut 
be broken in a mill, otherwile it will 
pals through them whole. 


White-Cone- WHEAT, a term ufed by our 


hufbandmen to exprefs a peculiar kind of 
wheat, which is very ftrong, and hasa 
large ear. 
It is the keft kind for fowing in fields 
fubjeSt to the blight ; for the flalks of it 
being, for the moft part (olid or full of 
19 8 pith 
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pith like a rufh, not hollow like thofe WHEEL, rota, in mechanics, a fimple 


of common wheat ; the infects that caufe 
the blight feizing on the ftalks of other 
wheat, does this no injury, even though 
they fhould attack it; the ftalks of this 
kind being often found full of black 
fpecks, which are always the marks of 
that infeét having been there, and yet the 
ear full, and the grain good. 

This wheat makes very good biead, if 
the miller does not grind it too fmall, or 
the baker make his dough too hard ; it 
requiring to he fomewhat larger than 
other wheat-flour, and fomewhat fofter 
in the dough, A buthel of white cone- 
wheat will make confiderably more 
bread than a bufhel of lammas-wheat ; 
but it gives it fomewhat a yellowifh 
caft, 

Smyrna.-WHEAT, a peculiar kind of wheat 
that has an extremely large ear, with 
many leffer or collateral ears coming all 
round the bottom of the great one. 

As this is the largeft of all forts of wheat, 
fo it will difpenfe with the nowithment 
of agarden, without being overfed, and 
requires more nourifhment than common 
hufbandry in the large way can give it. 
In the common way its ears grow not 
much larger than thofe of our common 
wheat. 

This fort of wheat feems, of all others, 
the moft proper for the new method of 
horfe hoeing hufbandry, as that method 
feems capable of giving as much nou- 
rifhment as the farmer pleales, by often 
repeating the hoeing. Next to this, 
the white-cone-wheat is beft for this fort 
of hufbandry ; then the grey-cone wheat. 
WHEAT, acommon article of our food, 
is more glutinous and nutritious than 
moft other kinds of grain. The flour, 
or the ftarch, prepared from it, form with 
water a foft vifcid fubfiance, which has 
been taken with good fuccefs in diarrhceas 
and dyfenteries. Bran contains, befides 
the bufks or fhells of the wheat, a portion 
of farinaceous matter: this is lefs gluti- 
nous than the finer flour, and is fuppofed 
to have a detergent quality. See Bran. 
For the bounties upon wheat, fee CoRN, 
For the manner of preferving wheat, fee 
the articles CoRN and GRANARY. 

For the manner of grinding, &c. wheat, 
fee GRINDING, MILL, FLour, &e. 
WHEAT-EAR, in ornithology, the englifh 
name of a fpecies of motacilla, with a 
grey, black, and white forehead. See 
the article MOTACILLA, 


machine, conffting of a round piece of 
wood, metal, or other matter, which 
revolves on an axis. ‘The wheel is one 
of the principal mechanic powers: it has 
place in molt engines ; in effet, it is off 
an affemblage of wheels that moft of our 
engines are compofed, For the theory 
of this mechanic power, called axis and 
wheel, fee Axis in peritrochio. 

For the theory of clock-wheels, watch- 
wheels, mill-weels, &c. fee the articles 
Ciock, MILL, &c. 

With regard to the wheels of coaches, 
waggons, &c. otherwile called wheel- 
carriages, the whole doctrine thereof 
may be reduced to the following particu- 
Jars; wiz. 1. Wheel-carriages meet 
with lefs refiftance than any other. 2. 
The larger the wheel the eafier is the 
draught of the carriage. 3. A carriage 
upon four wheels of equal ze, is drawn 
with lefs force than with two of thofe 
wheels and two of a leffer fize. 4. If 
the load be laid on the axle of the larger 
wheels, it will be drawn with lefs force 
than if it had laid on the axis of the leffer 
wheels, contrary to the common notion 
of Joading carriages before. 5, The 
carriage goes with much lefs force on 
friction- wheels than in the common way: 
all which will be confirmed by experi- 
ments. ‘The wheels of carriages muft be 
exactly round, and the fellies fhould be 
at right angles to the naves, according to 
the inclination of the fpokes: that is, the 
plane of the curvature of the wheel fhould 
cut the nave at right angles, though it 
need not pafs through the fpace where 
the fpokes are inferted into the nave. 
1. It is a general rule in all cafes that the 
wheels be exaétly round; for if they 
were not fo, but like EF GH (plate 
CCC. fig. x.) and the nave out of 
the center, it is certain, that fuch a 
wheel in turning, would be affected in 
the fame manner upon plane ground as 
other wheels are when they rife and fall, 
and’ would not be in equilibrio; the 
wheel turning towards H would move 
with as much difficulty as if there was a 
rife to afcend ;.and that height being 
paffed, it would fall on a fudden, as if a 
fquare {tone was rolled along, and the 
jolts of the wheel would precipitate and 
pufh the horfes at one time, and imme- 
diately increafe their-dificulty of drawing 


‘the next moment, and that in propor- 


tion to the wheels being out of round : 
yet 
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yet if the nave fhould not be in the mid- 
dle, the fhorteft part, as F, being on 
the ground; when fuch a wheel beging 
toturn, the weight muft be raifed in the 
fame manner as when another carriage is 
going up an hill: and from F to D, or 
quite to G, the wheel would aét like a 
wedge: and at D, or G, it would fall 
and drive on the horfes as in a fteep de- 
{cent . 

2. The fellies muft not crofs wind, but 
be at right angles with the naves, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the {pokes ; 
for otherwile the wheel in turning would 
find inequalities, as it happens when the 
hole of the nave is too big, and the 
veheel moves from fide to fide ; which 
comes to the fame purpole as if the wheel 
was out of round; and then the ine- 
_ quality of the fpokes, which would be 
too leaning or too ftrait, upon the nave 
defcending into an hole, or rifing upon 
an eminence, oppofite to their inclina- 
tion would caufe them, or the fellies, to 
break. 

3. The fpokes muft be inclined to the 
naves, that the wheels may be difhing or 
concave. If the wheels always turned 
upon {mooth and even ground, it is cer- 
tain that the {pokes ought to be ftraight 
upon the naves ; that is, at right angles to 
their axes, becaufe then they would bear 
perpendicularly, like the fpoke B, (ibid, 
fig. 2.) of the nave AC, which is the 
ftrongeft way for wood. But becaufe 
the ground is unequal, and when the 
wheels fall into the ruts, that wheel 
which is in the rut bears a greater part of 
the weight than the other, becaufe it is 
lower : in fuch acafe the {pokes of a difh- 
ing- wheel become perpendicular in the 
rut, and therefore have the greatelt 
ftrength ; whilft the oppofite wheel, be- 
ing upon higher ground, bears a lefs 
part of the weight ; and, confequently, 
the fpokes need not be at their full 
ftrength, and fo will have a fufficient 
force, though th-t force be Jefs than what 
they have upon even ground, 

4- The axle-tree muft be ftraight in all 
refpeéts, and at right angles to the fhafts 
or to the pole, In the motion of all bo- 
dies there is one way of moving which is 
the eafieft of all the reft, and happens 
here when the axle-tree is every way 
ftraight; for if its ends fhould bend 
backwards, fo as to bring the wheels 
nearer together behind, as A E, ibid. fig. 
3. and {pread them much before, as DC, 
yt is certain that they could net go into 
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the ruts, por turn in going forward, or 
at leaft with great dmcalty dragging 
inftead of rolling. There would be the 
fame inconveniences in bending the axle- 
tree forward, fo as to bring them nearer 
the pole as IF, fig. 4. and make them 
fpread behind, as atBD. ‘The lefs the 
axle-tree is bent, the lefs the inconve- 
niency : but there will always be fome, 
when the wheels are not parallel ; and 
there will be no inconveniency when the 
axle is ftraight, and the wheels are in 
the fituation CP and AD, fig. 5. The 
axle muft alfo be at right angles to the 
pole or fhaft; for if the pole or thafts 
were on one fide, as at B, fig. 3.0rC, fig. 
4. the coach or carriage would be drawn 
on one fide, and almoft all the weight 
would bear upon one horfe ; but it muft 
be at right angles like the pole G, fig. 5. 
5. Great wheels are always more advan- 
tageous for rolling than little ones, in 
any cafe, or upon any ground whatlo- 
ever. The wheels of carriages are con- 
fidered according to the velocity and fric- 
tion they have upon the axle-tree, and 
likewife according to their refiftance, or 
finking in upon the ground. If we con- 
fider them according to the friétion, it is 
certain, that a wheel whofe diameter is 
double that of another, will make but 
one turn, whillt the little one makes two 
for the fame length of way ; the circum- 
ference, which is in proportion to the 
diameter being double. Therefore, in 
refpect to frigtion, a wheel of double the 
diameter will have a double advantage, 
there being but one turn inftead of two, 
which doubles the fri€tion in the fmall 
wheel. The wheel ABC, being twice 
as big as the wheel DEF, (ibid, 
fig. 6 and 7.) will have twice the ad- 
vantage in refpect of the friftion, the 
holes of the nave and the axles being 
equal, See the articles FRICTION, 
CIRCUMFERENCE, &c, 
If we confider the wheels according as 
they fink into the earth, or fall into 
holes, there will be the fame advantage for 
the one and inconveniency for the other. 
If we confider the bearing, it is double 
in the great wheel ; therefore it will fink 
but half the way : and if we confider hol- 
lows, it will give the fame advantage in 
fome cafes ; but then in others, as, for ex- 
ample, where the holes are deep, the little 
whee] will have much more difadvantage: 
for if it fhould fallintoa great hole, as DE, 
fig. 6, 7, and $. of a diameter, equal to 
that of the wheel, it would wholly fink in 
19 S2 whilft 
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whilft the great wheel would only fall in 
- the depth of its fegment AB, which would 

not be half the wheel, as may be feen 
~ from the parallel lines AD and BE. 
We may fuppofe the fame to happen in 
marfhy grounds, where a little wheel 
would fiok wholly in the fame hole that 
the great one wonld fink but in part, 
E F, ibid. fig. 8. is a cart, or carriage i 
BD a rub for the wheel C A D to pafs 
over, AB the horizontal plane ; DB, AC, 
perpendicular, and OD _ parallel, to 
AB, C the centre of the wheel. Then 
the horizontal force required to pull the 


wheel over the rub B D, is as So: 
and the difficulty of going over rubs in- 
‘creafes in a greater ratio than that of 
their heights. Alfo the bigher the 
wheels, the more eafily they pafs over 
them ; but then they are the more apt to 
overturn. 

‘To draw the cart with the leaft power over 
therub BD, it fhould not be drawn in the 
horizontal direStion AB or OD, butin the 
dire&tion AD. Theadvantage then of high 
wheels is, that they pafs the rubs. moft 
eafily, have the lefs frifion, fink lefs in 
the dirt, and more eafily prefs down an 
obftacle ; and their difadvantage is, that 
they eafily overturn, and make cattle 
draw too high ; for they can apply their 
ftrengih bef when they draw low and up- 
wards in the direction A D, which is the 
advantage of low wheels; yet if the wheels 
are high they may be made to draw low, 
by fixing the limmers or traces as far be- 
low the axle as youwill, which will then 
be an equal advantage with low wheels, 
For the power not pulling at the wheel, 
but at the carriage, may deaw from any 
part of it, ‘Phere is another advantage 
in {mall wheels, which is, that they are 
better to turn with, A wiggon with 
four wheels is more advantageous than 
a cart with two wheels, efpeeially on 
fand, ciay; &c. Narrow wheels and 
narrow plates are a difadvantage. 

Suppofe the wiggon FG, fig. g. is 
moved forward by a power acting within 
it, which power turns the wheel DE by 
the fpokes AD, AD, &c, and DE 
turns the wheel IC, which carries the 


- waggon, Let the power at A be x, 
DA 
then the force adling at E will be DE? 


alfo, if the power atE be 1, the force at 
C, by which the waggon is moved, will 
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therefore the power at A, to the 


- 


BE: 
be Be: 
force with which the waggon can be 

DAxBE 


DExBc’ ™ 
power is to that force, as DEx BC, te 
DAxBE. It will be the fame thing if, 
inftead of teeth, the wheel DE carries 
E B by a chain going round them. 
You muft fuppofe the like wheels on the 
oppofite fide. Hence, if the abfolute 
force to move the waggon without, be 1, 
the force within applied at A to move it 
; DExBC 
will be 


BExDA- 

6. It would be much more advantageous 
to make the four wheels of a coach or 
waggon large, and nearly of a height, 
than to make the fore wheels cf only 
half the diameter of the hind wheels, as 
is ufual in many places, which the fol~ 
lowing experiment will confirm. 

Let us make ufe of a little waggon, or 
model, of an inch to a foot (reprefented 
ibid, fig. 10.) with the four wheels of 
five inches and nine lines ; and fo con- 
trived that one may put on wheels of 
different diameters ; as, for example, 
four or five inches, two of two inches 
three lines, two others of three inches, 
and let them have naves, fpokes, and 
fellies, in proportion, to reprefent the 
wheels of a coach or waggon ; let 
them be changed one after another, the 
waggon DB being always loaded with 
the fame weight, x, of five pounds, and 
drawn by means of a filken thread run- 
ving over a pulley, with a little bag, or 
fcale of a ballance, to putin balls for the 
different wheels, according as they are to 
run upon even ground, upon earth, fand, 
or pavement, The board A F mult be 
of oak, three feet long, plained on one 
fide, and carved on the other, to imitate 
the pavements and the channels of ftreets. 
The paving ftones muft be of feven 
or eight lines inftead of feven or eight 
inches, reducing them from inches to 
lines, as the wheels are reduced from 
feet to inches. . It muft be fo contrived 
that the pulley may be turned to either 
fide of the board, The whole being fo dif. 
pofed, the feveral experiments will anfwer 
a table, for which we refer the reader to 
Defagulier’s Courfe of Experimental 
Philolophy, vol. i. page 223. 


moved, is as 1 to 


WHEEL is alfo the name of a kind of pv 


nifhment 
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snifhment which great criminalsare put to 
in divers countries. In France, their 
affaflins, parricides, and robbers on the 
highway, are condemned to the wheel ; 
i, €. to have their bones firft broken with 
an iron-bar on a {caffold, and then to be 
expofed and left to expire on the circum- 
ference of awheel. In Germany they 
break their bones on the wheel itfelf, 
WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of 
command, when a battalion or fquadron 
is to alter its front either one way or the 
other, To wheel to the right, directs 

the man in the right angle to turn very 
flowly, and every one to wheel from the 
left to the right, regarding him as their 
center; and vice verfa, when they are 
- to wheel to the left. When a divifion of 
men are on the march, if the word be to 
wheel to the right or to the left, then the 
right or left hand man keeps his ground ; 
only turning on his heel, and the reft of 
the rank move about quick till they make 
an even line with the faid right or left 
band man, 
WHEEL-ANIMALS, Grachiouus, a genus 
of animalcules which have an apparatus 
of arms for taking their prey. This ap- 
paratus has been fuppofed, by microfco- 
pical writers, to be a kind of wheels ; 
and thence named the creatures that are 
pofleffed of it wheel-animals, 
This is one of the fmaller animalcules ; 
and is, by Dr. Hill, defcribed to be, 
when in a ftate of reft, of a plain fmooth 
body, of a conic figure, obtufe at the 
pofterior extremity, and open.at the an- 
terior, of a dufky olive colour, and femi- 
tranfparent. When it puts itfelf in mo- 
tion, it protruces, from the open extre- 
mity, a part of its naked body ; to the 
whole of which this outer-conic body 
feems to be but a cafe or fheath ; from the 
extremity of this exerted part of the body, 
the creature foon after thrufts out two 
protuberances, which give it the appear- 
ance of a double head; and in each of 
thefe is difcoyered an apparatus in a con- 
tinual motion, appearing a rotatory one 
but in reality a vibratory one very quick 
repeated. Each of thefe protruded bo- 
dies has fix arms inferted into it, and 
thefe it continually fhuts and opens over 
one another, Each of thefe arms is fur- 
nifhed with a double-feries of fibres at its 
edge, which being expanded caufe it to 
f{pread to a confiderable breadth. There 
are feveral fpecies of this genus of ani- 
malcules, 


WHEEZING, the name of a diftempera- 


» 
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ture in horfes, accounted by the pene~ 
rality of people to be the fame with that 
called purfivenefs. See PuRSIVENESS. 


WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, 


or any wild beaft. Nothing is more 

effential to the having a good pack of 
hounds, than a proper care of the whelps, 

and of the parents from which they are to 
be bred. The bitches in particular fhould 
be carefully chofen, and fhould be fuch 
as are ftrong and well proportioned ; 

they mutt alfo have large ribs and flanks. 
See the articles Doc and Hounp, 

The whelps muft have good frefh ftraw’ 
to lie in, and it muft be often changed ; 

they are to be kept in a place where nei- 
ther the rain nor funfhine can be trouble- 
fome to them, and once a week it will 
be proper to anoint them all over with a 
little nut-oil, with fome faffron infufed 
in it. This will prevent the flies from 

annoying them fo much as they other- 
wife would, and will kill worms of all 
kinds. When they are fifteen days old 
it is the cuftom to worm them, and a 

week after, one joint of their ftern fhould 

be twifted off. As foon as they can fee, 

they fhould have milk given them to lap ; 

and at two months old, they fhould be 

weaned, keeping them wholly from the 

bitch. They mutt at this time be well 

kept, but not too high fed ; and it is pro- 
per to put fome cummin feed into their 

food, to keep the wind out of their bellies. 


WHELPs, in a fhip, the feaman’s term 


for thofe brackets which are fet up on 
the capftan clofe under the bars; they 
give the {weep to it, and are fo contrived 
that the cable winding about them may 
not {urge fo much as‘it might otherwife 
do, if the body of the capftan were quite 
round and fmooth,. ; 


WHETSTONE, cos, a ftone which ferves 


for’ the whetting of knives and other 
toolsupon. See the article Cos. 


WHEY, the ferum, or watery part, of . 


milk. See the article MILK. 


WHIFFLER of a company, in London, 


a young freeman who goes before, and 
waits on the company on public foleme 
nities, 


WHIG, a party in England, oppofite to the 


tories, fiom whom they differ chiefly in 
their political principles, See Tories, 
The names of whig and tory were not 
known till about the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. when thefe were given as 
party diftinGlions.’.Thefe parties may 
be confidered either with regard to the 
Kate, or to religion. The flate torics are 

either 
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_ either violent or moderate: the firft would 
have the king to be abfolute, and there- 
fore plead for paffive obedience, non re- 
fittance, and the hereditary right of the 
houle of Steuart. The moderate tories 
would not fuffer the king to lofe any of 
his prerogative; but then they would 
not facrifice thofe of the people. The 
flate whigs are either (trong republicans 
or moderate ones. The firit, fays Rapin, 
are the remains of the party of the long 
parliament, who attempted to change the 
monarchy to a commonwealth; but thefe 
make fo flender a figure, that they only 
ferve to ftrengthen the party of the other 
whigs. The tories would perfuade the 
world, that all the whigs are of this 
kind; as the whigs would make us 
believe that all the tories are violent, 
The moderate ftate whigs are much in 
the fame fentiments with the moderate 
tories, and defire that the government 
may be maintained on the antient foun- 
elation : all the difference is, that the firft 
bear a little more to the parliament and 
people, and the latter to that of the king. 
In fhort, the old whigs were always jea- 
Tous of the incroachments of the royal 
prerogative, and watchful over the pre- 
fervation of the liberties and properties 
of the people. In regard to religion, the 
whigs have always been for limiting the 
power of the bifhops, and abolifhing the 
convocation. 

WHINE, an hunting term, ufed for the 
cry of an otter, 

WHIP, or wuip-sTaFF, in a fhip, a 
piece of timber, in form of a ftrong ftaff, 
faftened into the helm, for the fteerfman, 
in fmall fhips, to hold in his hand, in 
order to move the rudder and direé& the 
thip. 

Wurp-GrRarrinc, See GRAFTING. 

WHIPPING, in angling, is the faltering 
a Jine to the hook or to the rod. Itis 
alfo ufed for the catting in of the hook, 

_ and drawing it gently on the water. 

WHIPT sytiasus. See SYLLABUB. 

WHIRL-POOL, an eddy, vortex, or 
gulph, where the water is continually 
turning round, See the articles GULPH, 
Eppy, VorrTrex, &e. 
f'befe in rivers are very common, from 
various accidents, and are vfually very 
trivial, and of little confequence. In the 
fea they are more rare, bet more dan- 
gerous, Sibbald has related the effeds 
of a very remarkable marine whir!pool 

‘among the Oreades, which would prove 
yery dangerous to ftrangers, though it is 
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of no confequence to the people who are 
ufed toit. This is not fixed to any par- 
ticular place, but appears in various 
parts of the limits of the fea among thofe 
iflands. Wherever it appears it is very 
furious; and boats, &c. would inevi- 
tably be drawn in and perifh with it; 
but the people who navigate them are 
prepared for it, and always carry an 
empty veflel, a log of wood, or large 
bundle of ftraw, or fome fuch thing, in 
the boat with them ; as foon as they per- 
ceive the whirlpool, they tofs this within 
its vortex, keeping themfelves out: this 
fubftance, whatever it be, is immediately 
received into the centre and carried under 
water; and as foon as this is done, the 
fui face of the place where the whirlpool 
was becomes fmooth, and they row over 
it with fafety ; and in about an hour they — 
fee the vortex begin again in fome other 
place, ufualiy at about a mile diftance 
from the firft. 

WHIRL-WIND, a wind that rifes fud- 
denly, is exceeding rapid and impetuous 
when rifen, but is foon fpent. See the 
articles WinD and HurRICANE. 
There are divers forts of whirlwinds, 
diftinguifhed by their peculiar names ; 
as the prefter, typho, turbo, exhydria, | 
andecnephias. The prefter is a violent 
wind, breaking forth with flafhes of © 
lightning, This is rarely obferved; fcarce 
ever without the ecnephias. Seneca fays 
it is a typho or turbo kindled or ignited 
intheair. See the article PResTER. 
The ecnephias is a fudden and impetu- 
ous wind, breaking out of fome cloud, 
frequent in the Ethiopic fea, particularly _ 
about the cape of Good Hope. The 
feamen call them travados. The exhy- 
dria is a wind burfting out of a cloud — 
with a great quantity of water. This 
only feems to differ in degree from the 
ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with fhowers. A typho, or vortex, moft 
properly called whirl-wind, or hurricane, 
is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly 
every way, and fweeping all round the 
place. It ufually defcends from on high. 
Itis frequent in the Eaftern-ocean, chief- 
ly about Siam, China, @c. and renders 
the navigation of thole parts exceed~ 
ing dangerous. See the articles Vor. 
TEX, SPouT, &c. 

WHISPERING. See the articles HEAR- 
ING, ATTENTION, &c. 

WHISPERING-PLACES depend upon this 
principle. If the vibrations of the tre- 
mulous body are propagated through a 


long” 
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long tube, they will be continually re- 
verberated from the fades of the tube into 
its axis, and by that means prevented 
from fpreading, till they get out of it; 
whereby they will be exceedingly in- 
creafed, and the found rendered much 
louder than it would otherwife be, See 
the article SOUND. 

Hence it is, that found is conveyed from 
one fide of a whifpering-gallery to the 
oppofite one, without being perceived by 
thofe who ftand in the middle. The 
form of a whifpering-gallery is that of a 
fegment of a fphere, or the like arched 
figure; and the progrefs of the found 
through it may be illuftrated in the 
following manner; Let ABC (plate 
CCXCVII. fig. 4.) reprefent the fegiment 
of a fphere; and fuppote a low voice 
uttered at D, the vibrations expanding 
them(elves every way, fome will impinge 
upon the points E, E, &c. and from 
thence be refleéted to the points F, from 
thence to G, and fo on till they all meet 
in C, and, by their union there, caufe a 
much ftronger found than in any part of 
the fegment whatever, even at D, the 
point trom whencethey came. Accord- 
ingly, all the contrivance in whifpering 
places is, that near the perfon who whil- 
pers there may be a fmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically or elliptically, A cir- 
cular arch will do, but not fo well. See 
ARCH, EcHo, Puonics, &e. 

The moft confiderable whifpering places 
in England are, the whifpering-gallery 
in the dome of St, Paul’s, London, where 
the ticking of a watch may be heard from 
fide to fide, and a very eafy whifper be 
fent all round the dome. The famous 
whifpering place in Gloucefter cathedral, 
is no other than a gallery above the ealt 
end of the choir, leading from one fide 
thereof to the other, It confifts of five 
angles and fix fides, the middlemoft of 
which is a naked window, yet two whif- 
perers hear each other at the diftance of 
twenty-five yards, 

'WHIST, a well-known game at cards; 
| fo called from the filence obferved during 
the play, which is like that of honours 
and muff. See Honours and ruff. 
However, as there are many ways of 
cheating praétifed at this game, we fhall 
only mention a few, to put the unwary 
_ upon their guard. Some by winking, 
fhutting their eyes, placing their fingers, 
or other figns, find means to let their 
partners know what bonours they have 
got; others have a way of cutting hd- 
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nours either to their partners or them- 
felves: the dealer is often crafty eflough 
to conceal fome honours for himlelf ; but 
the beft way ef rocking is by means of 
breef-cards; for all the honours being 
fomewhat broader than the reft, your ad~ 
verfary muft always cut you an honour, 

WHISTLE-Fisu, the cirrated gadus, 
with a furrow at the firft back fin, being 
a fmall {pecies, ufually about eight inches 
long, and its thicknefs not great in pro- 
portion. See the article Gapus, 

WHITBY, a port-town of the north rid~ 
ing of Yorkfhire, ftuated on the Ger- 
man-fea, thirty-eight miles north-eait of 
York. 

WHITCHURCH, a borough-town of 
Hamphhire, fituated ten miles north of 
Winchetter. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

WHITE, one of the colours of natural 
bodies. See the article CoLour. 
White is not fo properly faid to be any 
one colour, as a compofition of all co- 
lours ; for.it is demonftrated by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, that thofe bodies only appear 
white, which refleét all the kinds of co- 
loured rays alike. See WHITENEss, 

WHITE, in painting in miniature, &e, 
The beft white for painting in water- 
colours, is flake white, which is better 
than white lead; and if it be pure, far 
exceeds it in beauty ; becaufe white lead 
is apt to turn blackith, efpecially if it be 
ufed in a hard water: but if you ufe 
white lead, firft reétify it with white wine 
vinegar in the following manner: grind 
well the finelt white lead upon a por- 
phery with vinegar; then put it into a 
glafs of water, ftir it about, and prefently 
pour off the water, while it is white, into 
fome other clean glafs or veffel; let it 
fettle, and then pour off the water from 
it, and it will be exceeding fine, When 
this white is fettled put to it gum-water, 
to bind it and give ita glaze, 

Some recommend a white made of the 
whiter part of oifter-fhells, reduced into 
an impalpable powder; this is called 
pearl-white, and will mix with any co- 
Jour. Some alfo recommend the powder 
of egg-thells of the brighteft colour, and 
well cleaned and wafhed, ground with 
gum-water, to which may beadded about 
a twentieth part of white fugar-candy : 
the egg-fhells fhould be ground to an im- 
palpable powder, Experience proves, 
that egg-thell powder is of very great fer. 
vice as a white in water colours, and both 
that and the powder of oijler-thells, well 
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reftified and mixed with the white of an 

egg well beaten, will make an extraor- 
dinary mixture in other colours, and will 
correct them from changing or altering 
their qualities, 

Waite of the eye, denotes the firft tunic or 
coat of the eye, called albuginea and con- 
junctiva, becaufe it ferves to bind toge- 
ther, or inclofe, the reft.. See Eye. 

WHITE-FRIARS, a namé common to feve- 
ral orders of monks, from their being 
clothed in a white habit. See MONK. 

WHITE-HART //ver, a muléct or tribute 
paid into the exchequer, out of certain 
lands in or near the foreft of Whité-hart 
in Dorfetfhire; impofed by Henry III. 
upon Thomas de Ja Linde, for killing a 
beautiful white hart which that prince 
had before fpared in hunting, 

WHITE-HORSE, in ichthyology, the prick- 

ly backed raia, with two feries of prickles 
on the tail, and one feries over each eye. 
See the article Rata. 
This isa fingular fpecies, the body is 
confiderably broad in proportion to its 
length, but it is alfo thick; the back is 
fomewhat gibbofe, but the belly is more 
flat; the roftrum is oblong and acute, 
the eyes are prominent, and there is an 
apetture behind each ; the mouth is tran{- 
verfe and large, and furnifhed with a 
number of fharp teeth; the apertures of 
the gills run down from it on each fide 
along the breaft, they are fmall, and there 
are five of them on each fide, 

WHITE-LEAD, alfo called cerufe, 
article CERUSE, 

WHITE LINE, among printers, a void (pace 
of the depth or breadth of aline. See the 
article PRINTING. 

Whuite-mEaTs, include milk, butter, 
cheefe, white-pots, cuftards, and other 
kinds of food made of milk or eggs. 
Some alfo add chickens, veal, and fifh. 

WuiTeE-poT, milk or cream beat up with 

the yolks of eggs, mixed with fugar and 
fpice, and baked in an earthen difh, with 
flices of bread in it, 
The cooks furnifh us with a variety of 
difhes under this denomination ; as the 
rice white-pot, Weftminifter white-pot, 
No folk white- pot, &e. 

WHITE-RENT, a rent or duty of 8d. paid 
annually by every tinner in the county 
of Devon, to the duke of Cornwall. 

WHITE-sEA, in geography, a bay of the 
frozen ocean, in the north of Mufcovy, 
between rufiian Lapland, and Samoieda. 

Spanifho-WuiTe, a kind of fucus ufed by 
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ladies to heighten the complexion, and 
hide its defeéts, a 
It is made of tin-glafs diffolved in (pirit 
of nitre, and precipitated into a very fine 
powder by means of falt- water, 

WHITE-WINE, wine of a bright tranfpa- 
rent colour, bordering on white, thus 
called to diftinguihh it from the red wints, 
See thé article Wine, : 
The generality of white-wines are made 
from white grapes; though theré are — 
fome from black ones, only the fkins are | 
kept from tinging them. 

WHITEHAVEN, a port-town of Cum- 
berland, fituated on the Irith channel; 
weft long. 3° 16’, north lat. 54% 30’. | 

WHITENESS, albedo, the quality which 
denominates a body white. Seé the ar- 
ticles WHITE and CoLour. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fhéws, that whitenefs 
confifts in a mixturé of all the colours ; 
and that the light of the fun is only white, | 
hecaufe confilting of rays of all colours. | 
See the article Ray. 
From the multitude of rings of colours 
which appear upon compreffing two | 
prifms or obje&t-glaffes of telefcopes to- 
gether, it is manifeft that thefe do fo in- 
terfere and mingle with one another at 
laft, as, after eight or nine reflections, to 
dilute one another wholly, and conftitute 
an even and uniform whitenefs; whence, 
as well as from other experiments, it aps 
pears, that whiteriefs is certainly a mix 
ture of all colours, and that the ligh 
which conveys it to the eye, is a mixtur 
of rays endued with all thofe colours, 
See the article LicuTt. 
The fame author fhews, that whitenefs 
if it be moft trong and luminous, is to b 
reckoned of the firft order of colours 
but if JefS, asa mixture of the colour 
of feveral erders, Of the former fort h 
reckons white metals, and of the latter 
the whitenefs of froth, paper, linnen, an 
moft oiher white fubftances, And as th 
white of the firft order is the ftronge 
that can be made by plates of tranfpare 
fubttances, fo it ought to be ftronger i 
the denfer fubftances of metals than i 
the rarer ones of air, water, and glafs 
Gold or copper mixed either by fufion, 
amalgamation with a very little me 
cory, with filver, tin, or regulus of ant 
mony, becomes white, which fhews b 
that the particles of white metals ha 
much more furface, and therefore a 
{maller than thofe of gold and copp 
aud allo that they are fo opake, as “a 
v 
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fuffer the particles of gold or copper to WHOODINGS, or HoonpinGs, a fea- 


thine through them. And as that author 
doubts not but that the colours of gold 
and copper are of the fecond and third 
order, therefore the particles of white 
metals-cannot be much bigger than is re- 
guifite to make them reficét the white of 
the firft order. See PARTICLE. 
WHITING, in ichthyology, the englith 
name for the white gadus with no beard, 
and with three fins on the back, and the 
upper jaw longeft, See Gapus. 

‘The head and body of this {pecies is com- 
preffed, the back is convex, the anus is 
at a great diftance from the tail, and is, 
indeed, very near the head; the colour 
of the whole fith is a filvery white, except 
that on the back there is an admixture 
of a blackifh tinge; the fcales are very 
fmall, roundifh and white; the noftrils 
have each a double aperture, and are 
placed high ; the eyes are very large, the 
iris filvery, and the pupil Jarge and blue ; 
the teeth are very numerous; the pecto- 
ral fins have each twenty-one rays, and 
the ventral fins have each fix rays; the 
pinne ani are two, and have, the firft 
thirty-three, and the fecond twenty-two 
rays. This fpecies is frequent in our 
feas, and much efteemed at our tables. 
WHITING- POLLOCK, in ichthyology, a 
fpecies of gadus with three back fins, 
the lower jaw longeft, and the lateral 
line crocked, See Gapus. 

‘The ufval length of this fith is from eight 
to thirteen inches; it is confiderably thick 
in proportion, and in moft other refpects 
refembles the common whiting. 
WHITES, in medicine, the fame with 
fluor albus. See FLuOR aLBus. 
WHITLOW, in medicine. Sce the ar- 
ticle PARONYCHIA. 
WHITSUNDAY, a folemn feftival of the 
chriftian church, obferved on the fiftieth 
day after Eafter, in memory of the de- 
{cent of the Holy Ghoft upon the apoftles 
in the vifible appearance of fiery cloven 
' tongues, and of thofe miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upon them. 
It is called Whitfunday, or White-fun- 
day, becaule this being one of the ftated 
times for baptifm in the antient church, 
thofe who were baptifed put on white 
garments, as types of that fpiritual pu- 
rity they received in baptifm. As the 
defcent of the Holy Ghoft upon the apo- 
files happened upon the day which the 
Jews called pentecoft, this feftival re- 
tained the name of pentecoft among the 
chriftians. 
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term, ufed for planks joined and faften- 
ed along the thip’s fides into the ftem, 

WHORE, a woman who proftitutes herfelf 
for hire. See the articles CONCUBINE, 
CourTEsAN, and HaRLor. 

WHORLBAT, or Hurcsar, a kind of 
gauntlet, or leathern (trap, loaden with 
plummets ; ufed by the antient Romans 
in their folemn games and exercifes, and 
by them called ceitus. See C#esTus. 

WHUR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering’ 
of partridges or pheafants, as they rife. 

WIBURG, the capital of the territory of 
the fame name in Jutland; ealt long. 99% 
16’, north lat. 56° 20%. 

WIBuRG, a city and port-town of roffian 
Finland, fituated on the guiph of F.n- 
land; eaft long. 29°, north lat, 61°. 

WIC, a place on the fea fhore, or on the 
bank of a river: though it properly fig- 
nifies a town, village, or dwelling place ; 
and fometimes a machine, 

WICCOMB culPPinc, a borough-town 
of Bucks, twelve miles fouth of Ailefbury, 
It fends two members to parliament, 

WICK DE DUERSTEDE, a town of the 
United Netherlands, in the province of 


Utrecht, fifteen miles fouth-ealt of the : 


city of Utrecht. 


WICKER, a twig of the ofier thrub, fingle | 


or wrought. 

WICKET, a fmall door in the gate of a 
fortified place, &c. or a hole in a door, 
through which to view what paffes with- 
out. 

WICKLIFFISTS, or WICKLIFFITES, a 

religious fe& which fprung up in Eng. 

land in the reign of Edward III. and 
took its name from John Wickliff, doc- 
tor and profeffor of divinity“In the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, who maintained that 
the fubftance of the facramental bread and 
wine remained unaltered after confecra~ 
tion; and oppofed the do&trine of pur- 
gatory, indulgences, auricular confeffion, 
the invocation of faints, and the worfhip 
of images. He maintained, that the cbil« 
dren o€ the religious may be faved with. 
out being baptized; that priefts may ad- 
minifter confirmation; that there ought 
to be only two orders in the church, that 
of priefts, and that of deacons. He made 
an englith verfion of the Bible, and com- 
poled two volumes, called Aletheia, that 
is Truth, from which Jobn Huffe learned 
moft of his do&trines. In fhort, to this 
reformer we owe the firft hint of the re- 


formation, which was-effecied about two 


hundred years after, 
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WICKLOW, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinfter, bounded by the 
county of Dublin, on the north; by the 
Trith channel, on the eaft; by Wexford, 
on the fouth; and by Kildare and Ka- 
terlagh, on the weft, 

WICKWARE, a market-town of Glo- 
cefterfhire, fituated twenty miles fouth of 
Glocefter. 

WIDGEON, in ornithology, the anas with 
a brown head, white front, and a tail 
black underneath. See ANAS. 

WIDOW, a woman who has loft her 
hufband, 

In London, a freeman’s widow may ex- 
ercife her hufband’s trade, as long as fhe 
continues fuch. 
Marriage with a widow, in the eye of 
the canon law, is a kind of bigamy, 


“ Wivow of the king, was fhe who after her 


hu{band’s death, being the king’s tenant 
in capite, could not marry again without 
the king’s confent. 

WIFE, a married woman, or one joined 
with, and under the protection of, an 
hufband. See the article HusBAND. 

A wife, in our englifh law, is termed 
feme covert; and in the judgment of the 

_ Jaw is reputed to have no will, as being 
fuppofed intirely under, and fubjeét to, 
that of her hufband. See the articles 
CoverTuRE and Baron and FEME, 
The wife can make no contract without 
the hufband’s confent; and if any goods 
or chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her hufband’s: even ne- 
ceflary apparel is not her’s in property. 
All her pecfonal chattels, which fhe held 
at her marriage, are fo much her huf- 
band’s, that after his death they fhall not 
return to-her, but go to the executor or 
adminiftrater of her hufband, except 
only her paraphernalia. See the article 
PaRaPHERNALIA. 

‘The wife partakes of the honour and 
condition of her hufband; but none of 
her dignities come by marriage to her 
hufband; and asthe law fuppofes the 
hufband to have the full power over his 
wife, he is obliged to anfwer for all her 
Faults and trefpaffes. If a wife bring 
forth a child begot by a former hufband, 
or any other, before marriage, but born 
after marriage with another man; this 
fatter muft own the child ; and that child 
Shall be his heir at law: and if a wife 
bring forth a child during her hufband’s 
abfence, though it be of many years; yet 
if he lived all the time within the ifland, 
he muff father the child, and the child, 
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if firft born, fhall inherit. If the wife hag 
a jointure, and during her marriage is 
made pregnant by her hufband, which 
muft appear by the child’s being born | 
alive, the hufband fhall have all his wife's 
lands for life; but if the wife have no 
jointure fettled before marriage, fhe may, 
after her hufband’s death, challenge the 
third part of his yearly rents of land, 
during her life. 

WIGGAN, a borough-town of Lanca- 
fhire, twenty-nine miles fouth of Lan- 
cafter. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

Ife of WIGHT, part of the county of 
Southampton, and feparated from it by 
a narrow channel, is about twenty miles 
long, and twelve broad. The chief town 
is Newport. 

WIGTOWN, a borough and port-town 
of Scotland, in the fhire of Galloway, 
fituated on a bay of the Irifh channel, 
ninety miles fouth-weft of Edinburgh, 

WIHITSCH, a frontier town of Bofnia, 
in european Turky: eaft long. 16° 40’, 
north lat. 45° 30’. 

WILDS, aterm ufed by our farmers to 
exprefs that part of a plough by which the 
whole is drawn forwards. See PLOUGH. 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of 
grove of large trees, in a fpacious garden, 
in which the walks are commonly made 
either to interfe&t each other in angles, _ 
or have the appearance of meanders and 
labyrinths. See the articles GRove and 
LABYRINTH. 

Wilderneffes, fays Mr, Miller, fhould 
always be proportioned to the extent of — 
the gardens in which they are made; for 
it is very ridiculous to fee a large wilder- 
nefs planted with tall trees in a {mall fpot — 
of ground; and, on the other hand, no- 
thing can be more abfurd, than to fee 
little paltry fquares, or quarters of wil- 
dernefs-work, in a magnificent large gar- 
den. As to the fituation of wilderneffes, 
they fhould never be placed too near the 
habitation, nor fo as to obftru& any dif- 
tant profpeét of the country ; there being — 
nothing fo agreeable as an unconfined ~ 
profpect ; but where, from the fituation 

of the place, the fight is confined within 
the limits of the garden, nothing can fo 
agreeably terminate the profpeét, as a 
beautiful fcene of the various kinds of 
trees judicioufly planted ; and if it is fo 
contrived, that the termination is planted 
circularly, with the concave towards the 
fight, it will have a much better effect, 
than if it end im ftrait lines or angles. — 
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The plants fhould always be adapted to 
the fize of the plantation; for it is very 
ablurd for tall trees to be planted in the 
{mall fquares of a little garden; and in 
large defigns {mall fhrubs will have a 
mean appearance. It fhould alfo be ob- 
ferved, never to plant ever-greens among ft 
decidwous trees; but always to place the 
ever-greens in a wilderne(s in a feparate 
part by themfelves, and that chiefly in 
fight, 

As to the walks, thofe that have the ap- 
pearance of meanders, where the eye 
cannot difcover more than twenty or 
thirty yards in length, are generally pre- 
ferable to all others, and thefe fhould 
now and then lead into an open circular 
piece of grafs; in the center of which 
may be placed either an obelifk, ftatue, 
or fountain; and, if in the middle of the 
wildernefs there be contrived a large 
Opening, in the center of which may be 
erected a dome or banquetting-houfe, 
furrounded with a green plot of grafs, it 
will be a confiderable addition to the 
beauty of the whole. From the fides of 
the walks and openings, the trees fhould 
rife gradually one above another to the 
middle of the quarters, where fhould al- 
ways be planted the largeft growing trees, 
fo that the heads of all the trees may ap- 
pear to view, while their ftems will be 
hid from the fight. Thus in thofe parts 
which are planted with deciduous trees, 
rofes, honey-fuckles, fpirzea frutex, and 
other kinds of low-flowering fhrubs, may 
be planted next the walks and openings; 
and at their feet, near the fides of the 
walks, may be planted primrofes, violets, 
daffodils, &e, not in a ftrait line, but fo 
as to appear accidental, as in a natural 
wood. Behind the firlt row of fhrubs 
fhould be planted fyringas, althaa frutex, 
mezereons, and other flowering fhrubs of 
a middle growth; and thefe may be back- 
ed with many other forts of trees, rifing 
gradually to the middle of the quarters. 
‘The part planted with ever-greens, may 
be difpofed in the following manner, viz. 
in the firft line next the great walks, may 
be placed the laurus-tinus, boxes, fpurge- 
laurel, juniper, favin, and other dwarf 
ever-greens. Behind thefe may be placed 
laurels, hollies, arbutufes, and other ever- 
greens of alarger growth, Next to thefe 
may be planted alaternufes, phyllireas, 
yews, cypreffes, virginian cedars, and 
other trees of the fame growth; behind 
thefe may be planted Norway and filver 
furs, the true pine, and other forts of the 
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fir growth; and in the middle fhould be 
planted Scotch pines, pinafter, and other 
of the larger growing ever-greens, which 
will afford a moft delightful profpedt, if 
the different fhades of the greens are cu- 
rioufly intermixed, 

But befide the grand walks and openings 
(which fhould always be Jaid with turf, 
and kept well mowed) there fhould be 
fome fmaller ferpentine-walks through 
the middle of the quarters, where per- 
fons may retire for privacy ; and by the 
fides of thefe private walks may alfo be 


‘fcattered fome wood flowers and plants, 


which, if artfully planted, will have a very 
good effeét. 

In the general defign for thefe wilder- 
neffes, there fhould not be a ftudied and 
{tiff correfpondency between the feveral 
parts; forthe greater diverfity there is 
in the diftribution of thefe, the more plea- 
fure they will afford. 


WIEKOMERS, a city of Poland, in the 


dutchy of Lithuania: eaft long. 25°, 
north lat. 55° 30/, 


WILL, or aft WiLL, in law, fignifies the 


declaration of a man’s mind and intent 
relating to the difpofition of his lands, 
goods, or other eftate, or of what he 
would have done after his death. 

In the common law, there is a diftin@tion 
made between a will and a teftament ; as 
that is called a will, where lands or tene- 
ments are given; and when the difpofi- 
tion concerns goods and c..attles alone, 
it is termed a teftament. See the article 
TESTAMENT. 

A-will, though it has no force till after 
the teftator’s deceafe, does then, without 
any other grant, or livery, @c. give and 
transfer eftates, and alter the property 
either of lands or goods, as effectually 
as any deed or conveyance executed in a 
perfon’s life-time, and thereby difcents 
may be prevented, eftates in fee, tail, for 
life, or for years, be made, and he that 
takes lands by devife is in the nature of 
a purchafer. Formerly a perfon could 
not give away by will thofe lands that he 
had by difcent, though he might fuch 
as he enjoyed by way of purchafe; but 
by 34 and 35 of Hen. VIII. c. 5. all 
perfons that have a fole eftate in fee- 
fimple of any lands, tenements, &c, may 
devife the fame by will at their pleafure, 
to whom they think fit; and this extends 
to perfons feifed in coparcenary, or as 
tenants in common; but lands intailed 
are not devifable, only thofe held in fee, 
and goods and chattels: but wills made 
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. by infants or feme coverts, ideots, and 
perfons not of found memory, are deem- 
ed not good inlaw. The 29 Car, IT. 
¢. 23. has enaéted, that all wills and de- 
vifes of lands, &c, fall be in writing, 
figned by the devifor, or fome other by 
his exprefs diretions, in the prefence of 
at fealt three credible witneffes ; and no 
will made in writing fhall be revoked, 
but by another will, or cancelling the 
fame by the teftator himfelf, or by his 
direction, 

In the making of a wil] there are thefe 
feveral rules to be obferved, viz. 1. 
That it be done while the teftator is of 
found mind and memory. 2. That there 
be two parts thereof, the one to remain 
in the hands of the party that.mede it ; 
and the other in the cuftody of fome 
_triend, in order to render it Jefs liable to 
be foppreffed after the teftator’s death. 
3- That the whole be written in one 
hand writing, and, if poffible, in-one 
fheet of paper or parchment. 4. In cafe 

. there be more fheets than one, that the 
teitator fign and feal every fheet, before 
the witneffes prefent at the execution. 
For the manner of proving a will, fee the 

_ article PROBATE. 

WILL with a wifp, or Jack with a lan- 
thorn, a meteor known among the peo- 
ple under thefe names, but more viually 
among authors under that of ignis fa- 
tuus, See the article METEOR. 

This meteor is chiefly feen in fummer- 
nights, frequenting meadows, marthes, 
and other moitt places. It feems to arife 
from a vifcous exhalation, which being 
kindled in the air, refleéts a fort of thin 
flame in the dark, without any fenfible 
heat. See Heat aod PHospHorus, 

It is often found flying along rivers, 
hedges, &c. by reafon it there meets 
with a ftream of air to direét it. The 
ignus fatuus, fays Sir Ifaac Newton, is 
a vapour fhining witbout heat ; and there 
is the fame difference between this vapour 
and flame, as between rotten wood fhin- 
ing without heat, and burning coals of 

_ fire. See the article Licut, @e. 

WILLIAMSBURG, capital of the co- 
Jony of Virginia, fituated in James- 
county, between James-river and York- 
river: weft long. 76° 30’, north lat. 

7°20’. 

WILLIAM’s Fort, a fort belonging to 
the engliff Eaft-India company, fituated 
on the weltern branch of the river Gan- 
£es, in the province of Bengal ; eaft long. 
87°, north lat. 229 45’, 
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_ WILLIAMSTAT, a port-town of Hol- 
Jand, fituated on the fea called Hollands- 
Deep, fourteen miles fouth of Rotterdam. 

WILLOW, falix, in botany. Sce the 
article SALIX. 

WILNA, acity of Poland, capital of the 
great dutchy of Lithuania, fituated on a 
river of the fame name: eaft long, 25° 
15’, north lat. 55°. 

WILTON, a borough-town of Wilthire, 
fituated on the river Willey, fix miles 
north-welt of Salifbury. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded by Glocefterfhire and Oxford- 
fhire, on the north; by Berkthire and 
Hampfhire, on the eaft; hy Dorfetthire, 
on the fouth ; and by Somerfethhire,, on 
the wett. 

WIMPFEN, a town of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, fitvated on the 
river Neckar, twenty miles eaft of Hei- 

_ delburg. ' 

WIMPLE, a moffler, or plaited linen: cloth, 
which nuns wear to cover their neck and 
breafts. The word is fometimes uled for 
a ftreamervor flag. See Fiac. 

WIN, in the beginning or end of the names 
of places, fignifies that fome great battle 
was fought, or a victory gained there. 

WINCHELSEA, a borough and port- 
town of Suffex, fituated on a bay of the 
Englith channel, thirty miles eaft of 
Lewes. : 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

WINCHESTER, the capital city of Hamp. 
fhire, fiuated on the river Itching, fixty- 
five miles fouth- welt of London. 

WIND, ventus, in phyfiology, a ftream of 
air, flowing out of one place, or region, 
into another. See the article Air, 

As the air is a fluid, its natural ftate is 
that of reft, which it endeavours always 
to keep or retrieve by an univerfal equi- 
librium of all its parts, When, there- 
fore, this natural equilibrium of the at- 
mofphere happens by any means to be 
deftioyed in any part, there neceffarily 
follows a motion of al] the circumjacent 
air towards that part, to reftore it; and 
this motion of the air is what we call 
wind. See ATMOSPHERE. 
Hence, with refpeét to that place where 
the equilibrium ef the air is difturbed, we 
fee the wind may blow from every point 
of the compafs at the fame time; and 
thofe who live northwards of that point, 
have a north wind ; thofe who live fouth- 
wards, afouth wind; and fo of the reft ; 
but thofe who live on the fpot, whee - 
thele 
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thefe winds meet and interfere, are op- 
preffed with turbulent and_ boifterous 
weather, whirl-winds, and. hurricanes 5 
with rain, tempett, lightning, thunder, 
&c, For fulphureous exhalations from 
the fouth, torrents of nitre from the north, 
and aqueous vapours from every part, 
are there confufedly huddled, and violent- 
ly blended together, and rarely fail to 
produce the phenomena above. mention- 
ed. See Rain, LIGHTNING, &e. 
Many are the particular caufes which 
produce wind by interrupting the equi- 
poife of the atmofphere ; but the moft 
general caulfes are two, vix. heat, which, 
by rarifying the air, makes it lighter in 
fome places than it is in others; and 
cold, which, by condenfing it, makes it 
heavier, Hence it is, that in al] parts 
over the torrid zone, the air being more 
rarified by a greater quantity of the folar 
rays, is much lighter than in the other 
parts of the atmofphere, and moft of all 
over the equatorial parts of the earth. 
And fince the parts at the equator are 
moft ratified, which are near the fun ; 
and thofe parts are, by the earth’s diur- 
nal rotation eafiward, continually thift- 
ing to the welt; it follows, that the parts 
of the air which lie on the welt fide of 
the point of the greatef rarefaction, and, 
by flowing towards it, meet it, have lefs 
motion than thofe parts on the eaft fide 
of the faid point, which follow it; and 
therefore the motion of the eaftern air 
would prevail againit that of the weftern 
air, and fo generate a continual eatt- 
wind, if this were all the effeét of that 
rarefaction. But we are to confider, 
that as all the parts of the atmofphere are 
fo greatly ratified over the equator, and 
all about the poles greatly condenfed by 
extreme cold, this heavier air from either 
poles is conftantly flowing towards the 
equator, to reftore the ballance deftroyed 
by the rarefaétion and levity of the air 
aver thofe regions; hence, in this refpect 
alone, a conitant north and fouth wind 
would be generated. 

We find by experience, that people in 
general have but an obfcure idea or con- 
fufed notion of the caufe of this perpe- 
tual current of air from eaft to welt, or 
of a conftant eaft wind under the equa- 
tor, Therefore, in order to elucidate 
this matter, we fhail explain it by a 
figure, Let CBADE (plate CCCI, 
fig. 1, n° x,) be part of a fection of the 
atmofphere over the equator, C the eat, 
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E the weft, A the point to which the fun 


S is vertical, and R the point of greateft 
rarefaétion, or that where the air is molt 


of all heated, and, confequently, lighteft, 


That this point R is on the eaftern fide 
of the point A, is not difficult to be con- 
ceived, when what is faid under the ar- 
ticle T1iDE, is well confidered. And, 
becaufe the air at R is by fuppofition light- 
er than where it is colder at C and D, it 
is plain that in order to obtain an equi- 
librium (which is neceffary in a fluid 


body) the air by. its greater weight will 


have a tendency from C and D towards 
R, and rife to a height there greater than 
at C or D, in proportion as its denfiy 
is lefs. I 

Now this being the cafe, it is evident, the 
fun, being always between the points R 
and D, will be heating the air on that 


“part; and thofe regions between R and 


C, baving been deferted by the fun, wi 

grow cold: confequently, the air between 
C and R, as it is colder, will likewife be 
heavier than that between R and D which 
is hotter, and fo will have a greater mos 
mentum, or quantity of motion, towards 


the point R; and fince this point R is 


conftantly moving after the point A weft. 
ward, the motion of the weftern air to- 
wards it, will be in part diminifhed by 
that means; and being alfo inferior in 
uantity to the motion of the eaftera air, 
te Jattsr will prevail over it, and be con- 
ftantly rollowing the faid point R from 
eaft to weft, and thus produce a continual 
eaft wind, 
It may, perhan’., be here faid, that tho” 
the motion of . \¢ gr be lefs from D to 


R, yet it is idméthing, and fo there _ 


ought to be a weftern wind, at leaft in 
fome degree, and to fome diftance weft- 
ward of the point R. To which we 
an{wer, that the nature of a fluid will 
not permit two contrary motions to re- 
ftore or fuftain an equilibrium (we mean 
in regard of the whole body of it) for 
wherever one part of the fluid is deter- 
mined to move, all the reft muft neceffa- 
rily follow it; otherwife the equilibrium 
of the air would be deftroyed in one part 
to make it good in another, a defec& 
which nature cannot be guilty of. Thus, 


we fee the tides of the ocean always fol-. 


low the courfe of the moon from eaft to 
weft, without any motion of the waters 
from the weft towards the moon, she 
open oceans ; and the point R can only 
be confidered as the aerial tide, or flood 

of 
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of high air; and has nearly the fame 
phenomena with aqueous tides. See 
the article TIDES. 

This being clearly underftood, all the reft 
is eafy; for no one can find it difficult 
to conceive how the cold air from each 
pole mutt neceffarily fet in towards the 

, equator direétly, where meeting and in- 

terfering with the eaftern current, it does 
with that compound a new direétion for 
the moving air which hes between both 
the former. wiz. a noith-eaft current on 
the north fide, and a fouth eaft on the 
fouth fide: all which naturally refults 
from the doétrine of the compolition of 
oblique forces. See Force, 
And this we find to be verified in the ge- 
neral trade-winds, which conftantly blow 
from the north-eaft and fouth-eaft, to 
about thirty degrees on each fide the 
equator, where thofe parts are over the 
open ocean, and not affeéted with the 
refleStion of the fun beams from the 
heated furface of the land; for in this 
cafe the wind will always fet in upon the 
Jand, as on the coaft of Guinea, and 
other parts of the torrid zone, we know 
it does. 

Velocity and force of the Wind, As the 
motion of the air has a greater or leffer 
velocity, the wind is ftronger or weaker; 
and it is found from obiervation, that 
the velocity of the wind is various, from 
the rate of 1 to 50 or 60 miles per bour, 
‘The beft way to prove this, is to chufe a 
free open place, where the wind or cur- 
rent of air is not at all interrupted, but 
flows uniformly, or as much fo as the 
undulatory ftate of the atmoiphere will 

_ admit: in fuch a place, a feather, or 
other very light body, is to be let go in 
the wind; and then, by a half-fecond 
watch, or pendulum, you mutt obferve 
nicely to what diftance it is carried in any 
number of half-feconds, or in how many 
half-feconds it has pafled over a given or 
mealured fpace, This will give the rate 
of velocity in the wind per fecond, and 
of courle per hour; which has been found, 
at a medium, to be 32 or 15 miles per 
hour: even the moft vehement wind does 
not fly above 50 or 60 miles per hour ; 
and fometimes the wind is fo flow as not 
to exceed the velocity of a perfon riding 
or walking init; and in that cafe, if the 
perfon goes with the wind, he finds no 
wind at all, becaufe there is no difference 
of velocity, or no relative wind, which 

“is that only which we are fenfible of, 
whilft in motion, 
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The beft method to eftimate the force of 
the wind, is by means of the followin 
anemometer. ABCDEFGHI (ibid, 
n° 2.) is an open frame of wood, firm- 
ly fupported by the fhaft or poftern I. 
In the crofs-pieces HK, LM, is mov- 
ed an horizontal axis QM, by means of 
the four fails a6, cd, ef, gh, ina pro- 
per manner expofed to the wind. Upon 
this axis is fixed a cone of wood MNO, 
upon which, as the fails move round, a 
weight S, is raifed, by a ftring on its 
fuperficies, proceeding from the {mall to 
the largeft end NO, Upon the great 
end or bate of the cone is fixed a ratchet- 
wheel 7, in whofe teeth falls the click 
X, to prevent any retrograde motion 
from the depending weight. 

From the ftruéture of this machine, it is 
eafy to underftand, that it may be accom- 
modated to eftimate the variable force of 
the wind, becaufe the force of the weight 
will continually increafe, as the ftring 
advances on the conical furface, by aéting 
at a greater diftance from the axis, And 
therefore, if fuch a weight be put on, on 
the imalleft part at M, as will juft keep 
the machine in equilibrio with the weakett 
wind ; then, as the wind becomes ftrong- 
er, the weight will be raifed in propor 
tion, and the diameter of the bafe of the 
cone NO, may be fo large in compari- 
fon of that of the fmaller end or axis at 
M, that the ftrongeft wind fhall but juft 
raife the weight to the great end, 

Thus, for example, let the diameter of 
the axis be to that of the bafe of the cone 
NO, as 1 to 28, then if S be a weight 
of x pound at M, on the axis, it will be 
equivalent to 28 pounds, or } of an hun- 
dred, when raifed to the greateft end. If, 
therefore, when the wind is weakelt, it 


{upports x pound on the axis, it muft be 


28 times as ftrong to raife the weight to 
the bafe of the cone. Thus may a line 
of 28 equal parts be drawn on the fide of 
the cone, and the ftrength of the wind 
will be indicated by that number on which 
the ftring fhall at any time hang. 
The ftring may alfo be of fuch a fize, and 
the cone of fuch a length, that there 
may be fixteen revolutions of the ftrin 
betwixt each divifion of the fcale on the 
cone, whence the ftrength of the wind 
will be expreffed in pounds and ounces, 
And if greater exactnefs be required, let 
the periphery of the cone’s bafe be di- 
vided into 16 equal parts; then, when- 
ever the equilibrium happens, the ftring 
will leave the conic furface againft one of 
‘ thofe 
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thofe divifions, and thus thew the force 
of the wind to a dram avoirdupoife 
weight. 

Cardinal Winps, are thofe which blow 
from the eaft, welt, north, and fouth, 
which are called cardinal points, 

Gollateral WinDs, are thofe which blow 
between the cardinal points. The num- 
ber of thefe is infinite, as the number of 
points they blow from are; a few of 
them only are confidered in practice, and 
thefe have names compounded of the car- 
dinal points between which they blow. 
See the article ComMPass, 

WIND GUN, or AIR-GUN. See AIR-GUN. 

WIND-MILL, a kind of mill, the internal 
parts of which are much the fame with 
thofe of a water-mill; from which how- 
ever it differs, in being moved by the 
impulfe of the wind upon its vanes, or 
fails, which are to be confidered as a 
wheel on the axle. See the articles 
Mit and Axis, 

A defcription of the mechanifm of this ufe- 
ful engine, will, no doubt, be acceptable 
to our readers. AHO (pl. CCCL. fig. 2. 
n° x.) is the upper room; HOZ, the 
under one; AB, the axle-tree, going 
quite through the mill; ST V W, the 
fails, covered with canvas, fet obliquely 
to the wind, and going about in the or- 
der ST V W; CD, the cog-wheel, of 
about 48 cogs, a, a, a, &c. which car- 
ry round the lantern EF, of 8 or 9 
roundles ¢,¢, ¢, @c. together with its 
axis GN, IK is the upper mill-ftone ; 
and LM, the lower one. QR is the 
bridge, fupporting the axis or fpindle 
GN: this bridge is fupported by the 
beams ¢d, XY, wedged up at ¢, d, 
and X. ZY is the lifting-treey which 
ftands upright; ab, ef, are levers, 
whofe centers of motion are Z and ¢; 
tghi is a cord, with a ftone 7, going 
about the pins g and 4, and ferving as 
a ballance or counterpoife. The fpindle 
?N is fixed to the upper mill-ftone [K, 
by a piece of iron called the rind, and 
fixed in the under fide of the ftone; 
which is the only one that turns about, 
and its whole weight refts upon a hard 
ftone, fixed in the bridge QR, at N. 
The trundle EF, and axis Gt, may be 
taken away; for it fixes on the lower 
part at t, by a fquare focket, and the top 
runs in the edge of the beam w, Putting 
down the end f, of the lever fe, raifes 4, 
which raifes Z Y, which raifes Y X, and 
this raifes the bridge QR, with the axis 
NG, and the upper ftone IK j and thus 


the ftones are fet at any diltan-e. The 
lower immoveable ftone is fixed upon 
ftrong beams, and is broader than the 
upper one. The flouris conveyed througta 
the tunnel z0, down into a chet. P és 
the hopper, into which is put the corn, 
which runs along the {pout r, into the 
hole ¢, and fo falls between the ftones, 
where it is ground. The axis G¢ is 
fquare, which fhaking the {pout 7, as it 
goes round, makes the corn run out: rs 
is a {tring going about the pins, and ferve 
ing to move the {pout nearer or farther 
from the axis, fo as to make the corn rua 
falter or flower, according to the velocity 
and force of the wind. And when the 
wind is great, the fails S, T, V, W, are 
only part, or one fide of them, covered; 
or perhapsonly ahalf of two oppofite fails, 
Towards the end B, of the axle-tree, is 
placed another cog-wheel, trundle, and 
mill-ftones, with exaétly the fame appa- 
ratus; fo that the fame axle tree carries 
two ftones at once: and when only one 
pair is to grind, the trundle EF, and 
axis G¢ is taken out from the other. 
xyl is a girt of pliable wood, fixed at 
the end x; and the other end /, tied to 
the lever ka, moveable about &. And the 
end m being put down, draws the girt 
xy! clofe to the cog wheel; whereby the 
motion of the mill is ftopped at pleafure = 
pq isa ladder going into the higher part 
of the mill; and the corn is drawn up*by 
means of a rope, rolled about the axis 
AB, when the mill is going. 
In mills built of wood, the whole body of 
the mill turns round to the wind, on a 
tampin, or perpendicular poft; but in 
thofe of ftone, oaly the upper part turns 
in this manner. See the mill-houfe re- 
prefented ibid. n° 2. where x is the houfe 
itfelf, which is turned about to the wind 
by aman, with the help of the lever or 
beam 2: 3, is aroller to hoift up the 
fteps 4. ° 
In thofe built of ftone, only the roof E 
(ibid, n° 3.) together with axis and fails 
AB, CD, turn round; in order to 
which, the roof is built turret-wife, the 
turret being encompaffed with a wooden 
ring, in which isa groove, atthe bottom | 
of which a number of bra(s-truckles are 
placed ata certain diftances ; and wirhin 
this groove is another ring, upon which 
the whole turret flands. ‘Fo the upper 
or moveable ring are conneéted beams 
with a rope, by means of which, and a 
windlafs below, the top of the machine, 
together with the fails, may be turned _ 
round, 
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round, and put in the direftion re- the velocity, the greater will be the ftroke 
quired. of each fingle particle, and alfo the great- 
Poftion of, and force of the WIND, upon the er will be the number of particles com- 
fails. As to the pofition of the fails, we ing upon the fail in the fame time; the 
_ muft confider, that if they are placed di- — force will be therefore as the fquares of 
se to the wind, oratright anglestothe the velocity. 


axisofthe mill, they will receive the whole 
force of the wind, which in this cafe will 
tend to blow them forward, and confe- 
quently to blow down the mill; which 


pofition of courfe cannot be admitted. 
’ Tf the fails are fet right to the wind, or 


parallel with the axis of the mill, it is 
plain that in that pofition the wind can- 
not aé upon them at all, and therefore 
they cannot be turned round, nor the mill 
t in motion ; which pofition of the fails 
mult likewife be rejected, 
Since neither the direct nor right pofition 
of the fails will do, an oblique pofition 
muft, as there can be no other. Now to 
fhew that an oblique pofition of the fails 
will turn the mill, let A B (ibid, n° 4.) 
be the axis, C D a fail, and its angle of 
obliquity (viz. that which it makes with 


“the axis) be ECG; then if GC be the 


force of the wind in the dire& pofition of 


the fail, G E will be the force of the wind ~ 


in its oblique pofition (as being the fine of 


- the angle of incidence GCE.) But the 


force GE is refolvable into two others, 
EF and GF; of which the latter, being 
parallel to the axis, avails nothing in turn- 
ing the fail about it; but the other, EF, 
being perpendicular thereto, is wholly 
fpent in compelling the fail to turn round ; 
which was the thing to be fhewn. 

The force of the wind on the fail will be 
as the fquare of the fine of incidence, or as 


GE?; for the force of each fingle particle 
of air will be as the fine GE; and it will 
be alfo as the number of particles which 
firike atthe fame time, which number of 
particles is alfo as the fine of incidence 
GE. For let C Dreprefent the fection 
of the fail in a direét pofition, and CG 
the fame in.an oblique pofition, itis plain 
the number of particles {triking it in the 
former cafe, will beto the number ftrik- 


ing it in the latter, as CD to OR; 


which is equal to GE, the fine of -inci- 
dence; for all the particles between AD 
and BF, will not come upon the {ail in 
the oblique pofition CG. Since then the 
force of the wind on the fail is on two 
accounts as GE, it will be as the fquare 
of the faid line GE. , 
If we fuppofe tlre velocity of the wind to 
vary, the force thereof will be as the 
fguare of the velocity; for the greater 
2 


Again, if the area of the fail be variable, 
the force of the wind will be direétly as 
the area or fuperficies of the fail; be- 
caufe the number of particles of the air 
coming upon it, will always be propor- 
tional thereto, and confequently the force 
with which they ftrikeit. Hence, if A, 
S, and V reprefent the area, fine of in- 
cidence, and velocity of the wind on one 
fail; and @, s, and w, thofe on ano- 
ther ; the force compelling the former to 
turn round, will be to that compelling 
the latter, as AXS*xV* toaxs*x 
vw, 

When the area of the fail and its pofition 
in refpeét to the wind, continue the fame, 
the force which turns the fail will be as 
the {quares of the velocity ; and fince the 
wind {carce ever blows with one uniform 
velocity, but varies with almoft every 
blaft, the force upon the fail will be much 
more variable and unequal; and there- 
fore the action or working of a wind- 
mill cannot be fo equal, uniform, and 
fteady as that of a water-mill, whofe 
power is always of the fame tenor, while 
the jet of water is fo. 

If the area of the fail and the velocity 
of the wind be fuppofed conftant, the 
force of the wind in the direét pofition 
will be to that in the oblique one as 


GC* to GE, .as we have before 
fhewn ; and it has been alfo fhewn that 
that part of the force which turns the 
fail is reprefented by EF, when GFE is 
the whole force: but GE: EF (::GC:; 


ses to the force 


CE)::GE?:——= 
which turns the fail, when the whole 
force is reprefented by GE, as is here 
the proper expreffion of it. 


ExG E? 


XG) 


This expreffion es begins from 


nothing, when the angle of incidence 
begins to be oblique, and increafes with 
the obliquity of the faid angle to a cer- 
tain number of degrees; becaufe that part 
of the force which is parallel to the axis 
becomes leffer in proportion to that which 
is perpendicular to it: but after it bas paf- 
fed this limit, it again decreafes, and be- 
somes nothing, when the angle of inci- 

dence 
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dence vanifhes; as is eafy to underftand, 
by confidering that the quantity of wind 
on the fail does in this cafe continually 
decreafe, 

There is therefore one certain pofition of 
the fail, in which the force of the wind 
is greateft of all upon it, or a maximum 3 
and to find it, put radius GC =a,EC 
=x, and we have GE*=aa—xx, and 
CExGE? 

confequently the force i 


‘ Y 
QAAX—xXXK .. GC 
——, which muft be a maximum : 
a 


therefore its fluxion aax—3xxx=03 

laa 
whence aax=3xx, and fo x=,/— 
which in logarithms is 3 


20,000000—0,4.77121 9,761439, which 


is the logarithm fine of the angle 35° 
16/ =the angle CGE; and therefore 
the angle ECG is equal to 54° 44’, 
when the force of the wind is a maxi- 
mum, as required. 
The angle now found, is orly that which 
gives the wind the greateft force to put 
the fail in motion, but not the angle 
which gives the force of the wind a ma- 
ximum upon the fail when in motion. 
What this angle is, Mr. Mac Laurin 
has fhewn in his book of Fluxions, to 
which we refer the reader. 
Me, Parent has alfo fhewn, that an el- 
liptic form of the fails is better than the 
arallelogram, or long fquare ; and that 
he beft pofition of the fail is not that 
which is common, viz, with its longeft 
fide or diameter parallel to the axis of the 
fail; but, on the contrary, it ought to 
be perpendicular to it; that is, they 
ought to be of {uch a form, and placed 
in fuch 4 manner, as reprefented 1hid, 
n® 5. and after the four fails B, Oe Ds 
E, are thus placed on the axis or arm A, 
they are then to be turned about, and fix- 
ed under the proper angle of obliquity 
abovementioned. 
There are three things yet wanting to the 
perfection of a wind-mill, 1. Some con- 
trivance in the nature of a fly, to regu- 
late the motion of the train, under the 
irregular and unequal impulfe of the 
wind. 2. Some other contrivance to 
fupply the hopper, or ftones, with more 
or lefs corn, in proportion to the greater 
or lefs ftrength of the wind. 3. A me- 
thod of altering the angle of the fail’s ob- 
liquity, from its maximum of 54° 44’, at 
Vou. Fy, 
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the beginning of the motion, to its mi- 
nimum, when in motion, 

WInD, inthe menage, A horfe that car- 
ries in the wind, is one that tofles his 
nofe as high as his ears, and does not 
carry handfomely. ‘The difference be- 
tween carrying in the wind, and beating 
upon the hand, is, that the horfe who 
beats upon the hand, fhakes his head, 
and refifts the bridle; but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head without 
fhaking, and only fometimes beats upoa 
the hand, ‘The oppofite to carrying in 
the wind, is arming and carrying low. 


WIND-FLOWER, anemone, in botany, a 


genus of the polyandria-polygynia clafs 
of plants, the corolla whereof confifts of 
two or three orders of petals, three in 
each order or feries; they are of an oval 
figure, and erecto-patent: there is no 
pericarpium ; the receptacle is globofe or 
oblong, and attenuated and punétated ; 
the feeds are numerous, acuminated, and 
have the ftyles affixed to them. 


WIND-GALL, a name given by our farri- 


ers to a diftemperature of horfes, In 
this cafe there are bladders full of a cor- 
rupt jelly, which, when let out, is thick, 
and of the colour of the yolk of aa 
egg. They vary in fize, but are more 
ufvally fmall than large. ‘Their place 18 
about the fetloc-joint, and they grow in- 
differently on all four legs, and are often 
fo painful, efpecially in the fummer fea- 
fon, when the weather is hot, and the 
ground dry and hard, that they make 
the creature frequently ftumble, or even 
fall down, The general method of cure 


is to open the fwelling, about the length 


of abean, and to prefs out the jelly : when 


this is done, they apply a mixture of the ~ 


oil of bays, and the white of an egg, co- 
Vering it with tow. 
after the jelly is all {queezed out, to wrap 
round the part a wet woollen-cloth, and 
then applying a taylor’s hot iron, this is 
to be rubbed over till the moifture’is car~ 
ried away ; it is then to, be daubed all over 


with pitch, maftich, and refio, boiled to-* 
gether, laying tow in plenty over all. & 
The wind galls that are fituated near the © 
finews, are much the moft painfulof all, * 


and fooneft make the horfe lame. 


The general caufe of wind-galls is fup- 
“pofed to be extreme work or exercife in _ 
hot weather ; but it is to be obferved, ~~ 
that thefe horfes which have long joints, *-. 


will be wind-galled if they work never fo 


littie. The worft wind-galis are wien 


tg U ° 


Another method is, ._. 
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of the hinder legs; all the above-men- 
tioned methods will frequently mils of 
fuccefs in thefe, and nothing but fire will 
cure them. 

WIND-HATCH, in mining, a term ufled to 
expres the place at which the ore is taken 
out of the mines. 

WIND-SAILS, in a fhip, are made of the 

’ common fail-cloth, and are ufually be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty feet long, 
according to the fize of the fhip, and are 
of the form of a cone ending obtufely : 
when they are made ufe of, they are hoift- 
ed by ropes to about two thirds or more 
of their height, with their bafis diftend- 
ed circularly by hoops, and their apex 
hanging downwards in the hatch-ways of 
the fhip ; above each of thefe, one of the 
common fails is fo difpofed, that the 
greateft part of the air rufhing againft it, 
is directed into the wind-fail, and con- 
veyed, as through a funnel, into the up- 
per parts of the body of the fhip,  ~ 

WINpD-SHOCK, a name, given by our far- 
mers to a diftemperature to which fruit- 
trees, and fometimes timber trees, are 
fubje&t. Mortimer is of opinion that the 
wind-fhock is a fort of bruife and fhiver 
throughout the whole fubftance of the 
tree; but that the bark being often not 
affected by it, it is not feen on the out- 
fide, while the infide is twifted round, 
and greatly injured. It is by fome fup- 
pofed to be occafioned by high winds ; 
but others attribute it to lightening. 
Thole trees are moft ufually affefted by 
it, whofe boughs grow more out on one 
fide than on the other. 

The beft way of preventing this in va- 
luable trees, is to take care, in the plan- 
tation, that they are fheltered well, and 
to cut them frequently in a regular man- 
ner, while young. ‘The winds not only 
twift trees in this manner, but they of- 
ten throw them wholly down: in this 
cafe the common method is to cut up the 
tree for firing, or other ufes ; but if it be 
a tree that is worth preferving, and it be 
not broken, but only torn up by the roots, 
it may be proper to raife it again, by the 
following method: let a hole be dug 
deep enovgh to receive its roots, in the 
place where they before were: let the 
ttraggling roots be cut off, and fome of 
- the branches, and part of the head of the 
tree ; then Jet it be raifed ; and when the 
torn-1p roots are replaced in the earth, 
in their natural Gruation, tet them be 
well covered, and the hole filled up with 
rammed earth; thetree will, in this cafe, 
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grow as well, and perhaps better, than 
before. If nature be left to herfelf, and 
the tree be not very large, the pulling off 
the roots will raife it. 

WIND-TACKLE-BLOCKS, in a fhip, are 
the main double blocks, which being 
made fat to the end of a {mall cable, 
ferve for hoifting of goods into the fhip, 
&c, See Bhockx, Tack Le, &c, 

To WIND, or WEND a /Jhip, fignifies to 
bring her head about. How winds or 
avends the foip? is a queltion afked by 
mariners, concerning a fhip under fail; 
fignifying as much as, upon what point 
of the compafs does fhe lie with her 
head? 

WIND-TAUGHT, a fea-term, fignifying as 

much as ftiffin the wind. See the article 
Taucut. 
Too much rigging, high mafts, or any 
thing catching or holding wind aloft, is 
faid to hold a fhip wind-taught ; by which 
they mean, that fhe ftoops too much in 
her failing in a ftiff gale of wind. A- 
gain, when a fhip rides in a main ftrefs 
of wind and weather, they ftrike down 
her top-mafts, and bring her yards down, 
which otherwife would hold too much 
wind, or be too much diftended, or winds 
taught. 

WIND-WARD, in the fea-language, denotes 
any thing towards that point from 
whence the wind blows, in refpect of 
afhip: thus windward-tide, is the tide 
which runs againft the wind. See the 
articles TiDE, Ge, 

Large Wind. In the fea-language, to fail 
with a Jarge wind, is the fame as with a 
fair wind, 

Side WiNb, at fea, that which blows on 
the fide of the hip, 

WINDAGE of a gun, the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the ball. See Gun. 

WINDASS, WanpDass, or WANLASS, 
an antient term in hunting: thus, to 
drive the windafs, fignifies the chafing a 
deer to a ftand where one is ready, with 
a bow or gun, to fhoot. See the article 
HUNTING. 

WINDER-MEB, in ornithology, the grey 
and white larus, with a yellow beak. 
See the article Larus. 

This bird is of the fize of our widgeon, 
and ata diltance appears to be all over | 
white; the head is remarkably large, 
and rounded 3 theearsare large, as allo 
are the eyes, the iris of whichis of a 
beautiful gold yellow, and the pupil 
black as jet; the beak is,about an incly 
and 
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anda quarter long, confiderably thick, 
very much arched and hooked, and point- 
ed at the extremity ;_ the chan is entirely 
yellow, and has a large protuberance ; 
the legs are very flender and yellow ; 
the thighs are naked half the way up; 
and the feet are webbed. 
WINDERS of awool, See the article WOoL- 
WINDERS. 
See STAIRS. 
WINDLASS, or WINDLACE, a machine 
uled to raife huge weights withal, as guns, 
ftones, anchors, &c. See MACHINE. 
It is very fimple, confifting only of an 
axis, or roller, fupported horizontally at 
the two ends, by two pieces of wood and 
a pully: the two pieces of wood meet at 
top, being placed diagonally, fo as to 
prop each other ; the axis, or roller, goes 
through the two pieces, and turns in 
them. The pully is faftened at top where 
the pieces join. Laftly, there are two 
ftaves or hand{pikes go through the rol- 
ler, whereby it is turned, and the rope 
which comes over the pulley is wound off 
and on the fame. 
Winpiass, ina fhip, is an inftrument in 
{mall fhips, placed upon the deck; juft 
abaft the foremaft, It is made of a piece 
of timber fix or eight feet (quare, in form 
of an dxle-tree, whofe length is placed 
horizontally upon two pieces of wood at 
the ends thereof, and upon which it is 
turned about by the help of handfpikes 
put into holes made for that purpofe. 
This inftrument ferves for weighing an- 
thors, or hoifting of any weight, in or 
out of the fhip, and will purchafe much 
more than any capftan, and that without 
any danger to thofe that heave ; for if in 
heaving the windlafs about, any of the 
handfpikes fhould happen to break, the 
windlafs would pall of itfelf. 
WINDOW, gq. d. wind-door, an aperture 
or open place in the wall of a houfe, to 
Jet in the wind and flight. See the ar- 
ticle House. 
‘We have various forms of windows, as, 
arched windows, circular windows, el- 
Hptical windows, fquare and flat win- 
dows, round windows, oval windows, 
gothic windows, regular windows, ruftic 
windows, and éky-lights. 
The chief rules in regard to windows, 
are, x. That they be as few in number, 
and as moderate in dimenfions, as may 
confift with other due refpeéts; inafmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 2. That 
they be placed at a convenient diftance 
from the angles, or corners of the build- 
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ing; becaufe that part ought not to be 
enfeebled, whofe office is to fupport and 
faften all the reft of the building, 3. 
That care be taken that the windows are 
all equal one with another, in their rank 
and order; fo that thofe on the right 
hand may anfwer to thofe on the left, 
and thofe above be right over thefe be- 
low; for this fituation of windows will 
not only be handfome and uniform, but 
alfo the void being upon the void, and the 
full upon the full, it will be a great 
ftrengthening to the whole fabric. 
As to their dimenfions, care is to be taken 
not to give them more or lefs light than 
is needful; that is, to make them no 
bigger, nor lefs, than is convenient 5 
therefore, regard is to be had to the big- 
nefs of the rooms which are to receive 
the light: it is evident, thata great room 
needs more light, and, confequently, a 
greater window than a little room, and 
é contra. The apertures of windows, in 
middle-fized houles, may be four and a 
half, or five feet, between the jaumbr, 
and in greater buildings fix anda hall, 
or feven feet, and their height may be 
double their length at the leaft. But in 
high rooms, ox larger buildings, their 
height may be a third, a fourth, or half 
a breadth more than double their lengthe 
Thefe are the proportions of the windows 
for the firft tory ; and according to thefe 
muft the upper ftories be for breadth 5 
but, as for height, they mutt diminifh : 
the fecond ftory may be one-third part 
lower than the firft, and the third onee 
fourth part lower than the fecond, See 
the article BUILDING, 
For architrave windows, dormer wine« 
dows, tranfom windows, fee the articles 
ARCHITRAVE, DORMER, &e, 
For the fcenography of windows, fee the 
article SCENOGRAPHY. 


WINDSOR, a borough-town of Berkhhire, 


twenty miles weft of Londen, moft re- 
markable for the magnificent palace or 
caftle fiuated there on an eminence, 
which commands the adjacent country 
for many miles, the river Thames rune 
ning at the foot of the hill, The knights 
of the garter are inftalled in the royal 
chapel here. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
See TuMour. 


ous and ‘cordial liquor, drawn from 
vegetable bodies and fermented, See 
the articles VEGETABLE and FERMENs 
TATION. 
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of the hinder legs; all the above-men- 
tioned methods will frequently mifs of 
fuccefs in thefe, and nothing but fire will 
cure them, 

WIND-HATCH, in mining, a term ufed to 
expre(s the place at which the ore ts taken 
out of the mines. 

WIND-SAILs, in a fhip, are made of the 
common fail-cloth, and are ufually be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty feet long, 
according to the fize of the thip, and are 
of the form of a cone ending obtufely : 
when they are made ufe of, they are hoift- 
ed by ropes to about two thirds or more 
of their height, with their bafis diftend- 
ed circularly by hoops, and their apex 
hanging downwards in the hatch -ways of 
the fhip ; above each of thefe, one of the 
common fails is fo difpofed, that the 
greateft part of the air rufhing againft it, 
is direéted into the wind-fail, and con- 
veyed, as through a funnel, into the up- 
per parts of the body of the fhip. 

WIND-SHOCK, a name, given by our far- 
mers to a diftemperature to which fruit- 
trees, and fometimes timber trees, are 
fubje&t. Mortimer is of opinion that the 
wind-fhock is a fort of bruife and fhiver 
throughout the whole fubftance of the 
tree; but that the bark being often not 


affected by it, it is not feen on the out-- 


fide, while the infite is twifted round, 
and greatly injured. It is by fome fup- 
poled to be occafioned by high winds; 
but others attribute it to lightening. 
Thofe trees are moft ufually affected by 
it, whofe boughs grow more out on one 
fide than on the other. 
The beft way of preventing this in va- 
luable trees, is to take care, in the plan- 
tation, that they are fheltered well, and 
to cut them frequently in a regular man- 
ner, while young. ‘The winds not only 
twift trees in this manner, but they of- 
ten throw them wholly down: in this 
cafe the common method is to cut up the 
tree for firing, or other ufes ; but if it be 
a tree that is worth preferving, and it be 
not broken, but only torn up by the roots, 
it may be proper to raife it again, by the 
following method: let a hole be dug 
deep enough to receive its roots, in the 
place where they before were: let the 
ftraggling roots be cut off, and fome of 
- the branches, and part of the head of the 
tree ; then Iet it be raifed ; and when the 
torn-ip roots are replaced in the earth, 
in their natural Gruation, let them be 
well covered, and the hole filled up with 
rammed earth; the tree will, in this cafe, 
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grow as well, and perhaps better, than 
before. If nature be left to herfelf, and 
the tree be not very large, the pulling off 
the roots will raife it. 

WIND-TACKLE-BLOCKS, in a fhip, are 
the main double blocks, which being 
made faft to the end of a {mall cable, 
ferve for hoifting of goods into the thip, 
&c, See BLocx, Tackle, Ge, 

Io WinD, or WEND a Ship, figmifies to 
bring her head about. How winds or 
avends the foip? is a queltion afked by 
mariners, concerning a fhip under fail ; 
fignifying as much as, upon what point 
of the compafs does fhe lie with her 
head ? 

WIND-TAUGHT, a fea-term, fignifying as 

much as ftiff in the wind. See thearticle 
TavuGut. 
Too much rigging, high mafts, or any 
thing catching or holding wind aloft, is 
faid to hold a fhip wind-taught ; by which 
they mean, that fhe ftoops too mauch in 
her failing in a ftiff gale of wind. A- 
gain, when a fhip rides in a main ftrefs 
of wind and weather, they ftrike down 
her top-mafts, and bring her yards down, 
which otherwife would hold too much 
wind, or be too much dittended, or wind- 
taught. 

WIND-WaRD, in the fea-language, denotes 
any thing towards that point from 
whence the wind blows, in refpect of 
afhip: thus windward-tide, is the tide 
which runs againft the wind, See the 
articles TIDE, Ge, 

Large Winp. In the fea-language, to fail 
with a large wind, is the fame as with a 
fair wind, 

Side WiNp, at fea, that which blows on 
the fide of the fhip, 

WINDAGE of a gun, the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the ball. See Gun. 

WINDASS, Wanpass, or WANLASS, 
an antient term in hunting: thus, to 
drive the windafs, fignifies the chafing a 
deer to a ftand where one is ready, with 
a bow or gun, to fhoot. See the article 
HUNTING. 

WINDER-MEB, in ornithology, the grey 
and white larus, with a yellow beak. 
See the article Larus. 

This bird is of the fize of our widigeon, 
and at a diltance appears “to be all over 
white; the head is remarkably large, 
and rounded 3 theearsare large, as allo 
are the eyes, the iris of whichis of a 
beautiful gold yellow, and the pupil 
black as jet; the beak is, about am inch: 


and 
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anda quarter Jong, confiderably thick, 
very much arched and hooked, and point- 
ed at the extremity ; the chan is entirely 
yellow, and has a large protuberance ; 
the legs are very flender and yellow ; 
the thighs are naked half the way up; 
and the feet are webbed. 

WINDERS of cwool, See the article WOoL- 
WINDERS. : 

WINDING stairs. See STAIRS. 

WINDLASS, or WINDLACE, a machine 
ufed to raife huge weights withal,as guns, 
ftones, anchors, &c. See MACHINE. 
It is very fimple, confilting only of an 
axis, or roller, fupported horizontally at 
the two ends, by two pieces of wood and 
a pully: the two pieces of wood meet at 
top, being placed diagonally, fo as to 
prop each other ; the axis, or roller, goes 
through the two pieces, and turns in 


them. The pully is faftened at top where . 


the pieces join. Laftly, there are two 
ftaves or hand{pikes go through the rol- 
ler, whereby it is turned, and the rope 
which comes over the pulley is wound off 
and on the fame. 

WInDLass, ina fhip, is an inftrument in 
{mall fhips, placed upon the deck, juft 
abaft the foremaft, Itis made of a piece 
of timber fix or eight feet {quare, in form 
of an dxle-tree, whofe length is placed 
horizontally upon two pieces of wood at 
the ends thereof, and upon which it is 
turned abcut by the help of handfpikes 
put into holes made for that purpofe. 
This inftrument ferves for weighing an- 
chors, or hoifting of any weight, in or 
out of the fhip, and will puschafe much 
more than any capftan, and that without 
any danger to thofe that heave ; for if in 
heaving the windlafs about, any of the 
handfpikes fhould happen to break, the 
windlafs would pall of itfelf. 

WINDOW, q. d. wind-door, an aperture 
or open place in the wall of a houfe, to 
het in the wind and flight. See the ar- 
ticle House. 

‘We have various forms of windows, as, 
arched windows, circular windows, el- 
liptical windows, fquare and flat win- 
dows, round windows, oval windows, 
gothic windows, regular windows, ruftic 
windows, and éky-lights. 

The chief rules in regard to windows, 
are, x. That they be as few in number, 
and as moderate in dimenfions, as may 
confift with other due refpe@ts; inafmuch 
as all openings are weakenings. 2. That 
they be placed at a convenient diftance 
from the angles, or corners of the build. 
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ing; becaufe that part ought not to be 
enfeebled, whofe office is to fupport and 
faften all the reft of the building. 3. 
That care be taken that the windows are 
all equal one with another, in their rank 
and order; fo that thofe on the right 
hand may anfwer to thofe on the left, 
and thofe above be right over thefe be- 
low; for this fituation of windows will 
not only be handfome and uniform, but 
alfo the void being upon the void, and the 
full upon the full, it will be a great 
ftrengthening to the whole fabric. 
As to their dimenfions, care is to be taken 
not to give them more or lefs light than 
is needful; that is, to make them no 
bigger, nor lefs, than is convenient 5 
therefore, regard is to be had to the big- 
nefs of the rooms which are to receive 
the light: it is evident, thata great room 
needs more light, and, confequently, a 
greater window than a little room, and 
é contra. The apertures of windows, in 
middle-fized houles, may be four and a 
half, or five feet, between the jaumbry 
and in greater buildings fix anda hal!y 
or feven feet, and their height may be 
double their length at the leat. But in 
high rooms, os larger buildings, their 
height may be a third, a fourth, or half 
a breadth more than double their lengthe 
Thefe are the proportions of the windows 
for the firft ftory ; and according to thefe 
muft the upper ftories be for breadth 5 
but, as for height, they mutt diminifh : 
the fecond ftory may be one-third part 
Jower than the firft, and the third onee 
fourth part lower than the fecond, See 
the article BUILDING, 
For architrave windows, dormer wine 
dows, tranfom windows, fee the articles 
ARCHITRAVE, DORMER, &e. 
For the fcenography of windows, fee the 
article SCENOGRAPHY. 


WINDSOR, a borough-town of Berkhhire, 


twenty miles weft of Londen, moft re- 
markable for the magnificent palace or 
caftle fiuated there on an eminence, 
which commands the adjacent country 
for many miles, the river Thames rune 
ning at the foot of the hill, The knights 
of the garter are inftalled in the royal 
chapel here. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
WINDY Tumours. See Tumour. 
WINE, vinum, a brifk, agreeable, {piritue 

ous and cordial liquor, drawn from 

vegetable bodies and fermented, See 
the articles VEGETABLE and FERMENs 

TATION. 
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_'Yhe charafter of a wine, according to 
Boerhaave, is, that the firft thing it af- 
fords by diftillation, be a thin, oily, in- 
flammable fluid called a fpirit. See the 
article SPIRIT. ; 

This diftinguifhes wines from another 
clafs of fermented vegetable juices, viz. 
vinegar, which inftead of fuch fpirit, 
yields, for the firft thing, an acid un- 
inflammable matter, See VINEGAR. 

All forts of vegetables, fruits, feeds, 
roots, @c. afford wine; as grapes, cur- 
rants, mulberries, elder-berries, cherries, 
apples, pullfe, beans, peafe, turneps, ra- 
difhes, and even gra{s itfelf. Hence un- 
der the clafs of wines, or vinous liquors, 
come not only wines abfolutely fo called, 
but alfo ale, cyder, &c. See Vinous, 
Matt-Liquor, ALE, CyDER, &c, 

Wing is, ina more peculiar manner, ap- 

" propriated to that which is drawn from 
the fruit of the vine, by ftamping its 
grapes in a vat, or crufhing and expref- 
fing the juice out of them in a prefs, and 
then fermenting, &c, See WINE, VINE- 
YARD, GRAPE, PrEss, &e. 

The goodnefs of wine confifts in its be- 
ing neat, dry, fine, bright, and brifk, 
without any tafte of the foil, of a clean 
fteddy colour, having a firength without 
being heady, a body without being four, 
and keeping without growing hard or 
eager. The difference of flavour, tafte, 
colour, and body, in wines, is, perhaps, 
as much owing to the different manner 
and time of preffing, gathering, ferment- 
ing, &c. the grape, as to any difference 
of the grape itfelf. In Hungary, whence 
tockay and fome of the richelt and higheft 
~ Ravoured wines come, they are extreme- 
curious in thefe refpeéts: for their 
piime and moft delicate wines, the grape 
js fuffered to continue upon the vine, till it 
is half dried by the heat of the fun; and, 
if the fun’s heat fhould not prove fufhici- 
ent, they are dried by the gentle heat 
of a ‘furnace, and then picked one by 
one from the ftalks; the ju:ce of this 
grape, when preffed out, is of a fine fla- 
~ vour, and {weet as fugar: this, after due 
fermentation, is kept fora year, and then 
racked from the lees, when it proves a 
generous, oily, rich wine, and is fold at 
avery high raie. The Hungarians pre- 
pare a fecond fort of wine, by colle&- 
Ing together the better kind of grapes, 
carefully picking the fruit from the ftalks, 
and then’ preffing out the juice: this is 

_ extremely {weet, and is made richer by 
infufing in it, after it has fermented for 
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fome days, a fufficient quantity of half 
dried grapes. ‘This wine is very fweet, 
oily, of a grateful tafte, and retains thefe 
qualities for a long time. There is a 
third fort made from the pure juice of 
the fame kind of grape, without any ad- 
dition. This is a more brifk amd lively 
wine, and far lefs fweet. They likewifle 
prepare a fourth fort, from grapes, of dif- 
ferent goodnefs mixed together; this, 
thovgh not fo generous, is neverthelefs 
an excellent wine. Thefe hungarian 
wines are remarkable for preferving their 
{weetnefs, and for the delicacy of their 
tafte and {mell; they, likewife, do not 
grow eafily vapid, and may be kept in 
perfe&tion for many years. 

Wine being a liquor moftly of foreign 
produce, the divers names, forms, kinds, 
diftin&tions, &c. thereof, are borrowed 
from the countries where it is produced 5 
the principal whereof, at this day, is 
France, to wines of which country, a 
good part of what we have to fay of this 
noble liquor, will more immediately be- 
long. 

Wine in France is diftinguifhed from the 
feveral degrees and fleps of its prepara- 
tion, into, 1, Mere goutte, mother drop, 
which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of itfelf out at the top of the vat 
wherein the grapes are laid, before the 
vintager enters to tread or ftamp the 
grapes. 2, Mutt, furmuft, or ttum, 
which is the wine or liquor in the vat, 
after the grapes have been trod or ftamp- 
ed. 3. Preffed wine, being that fqueez~ 
ed with a prefs out of the grapes half 
bruifed by the treading, The hufks left 
of the grapes are called rope, murk, or 


"mark, by throwing water upon which, 


and prefling them afrefh, they make a 
liquor for fervants ufe, anfwerable to our 
cyderkin, and called boifon, which is of 
fome ufe in medicine, in the cure of 
diforders occafioned by vifcid humours. 
4. Sweet wine, is that which has not 
yet worked. nor fermented. 5, Bouru, 
that which has been’ prevented working 
by cafling in cold water. 6. Worked 
wine, that which has been Jet work in the 
vet, to give itacolour. 7. Boiled wine, 
that which has had a boiling before it 
worked, and which by that means ftill re- 
tains its native {weetnefs. 8. Strained 
wine, that made by fteeping dry grapes 
in’water, and letting it ferment of itfelf. 
Wines are alfo diftinguifhed with regard 
to their colour into white wine, red wine, 
claret wine, pale wine, rofe, or black wine ; 

and 
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and with regard to their country, or the 
foil that produces them into french wines, 
fpanifh wines, rhenifh wines, hungary 
wines, greek wines, canary wines, &c. 
and more particularly into port wine, ma- 
deira wine, burgundy wine, champain 
wine, falernian wine, tockay wine, {chi- 
ras wine, &c. 

Methodigef making, fining, &c. Wine. In 
the fouthern parts of France, their way 
is with red wines to tread or fqueeze the 
grapes between the hands, and to let the 
whole ftand, juice and hufks, till the 
tincture be to their liking; after which 
they prefs it, But for white wines, they 
prefsthe grapes immediately ; when preff- 
ed, they tun the muft and ftop up the 
veffel, only leaving the depth of a foot or 
more to give room for it to work. At 
the end of ten days they fill this {pace with 
fome other proper wine, that will not pro- 
voke it to work again, This they repeat 
from time to time, new wine {pending 1t- 
felf a little before it comes to perfection. 
The ufual method of fining down wines, 
fo as to render them expeditioufly bright, 
clear, and fit for ufe, is this. ‘Take an 
ounce of ifinglafs, beat it into thin threads 
with a hammer, and diffolve it, by boil- 
ing, in a pint of water; this, when cold, 
becomes a ftiff jelly. Whifk up fome of 
this jelly into a froth with a little of the 
wine intended to be fined, then ftir it 
well among the reft in the cafk, and bung 
it down tight; by this means the wine 
will become bright in eight or ten davs. 
This method, however, is found to be 
beft fuited to the white wines; for the 
red ones, the wine-coopers commonly 
ufe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, 
and mixed in the fame manner with their 
wines, 

They fine it down alfo by putting the 
fhavings of green beech into the veffel, 
having firft taken off all the rind, and 
boiled them an hour in water to extract 
their ranknefs, and afterwards dried them 
in the fun, or in an oven, A bubhel. of 
thefe ferve for a tun of wine: and being 
mafhed, they ferve again and again, till 
almoft quite confumed. 

For englifh wine, the method recom- 
mended by Mortimer, is firftto gather 
the grapes when very dry, ta pick them 
from the ftalks, then to prefs them, and 
let the juice ftand twenty-four hours in a 
vat covered. Afterwards to draw it off 
from the grofs lees, and then put it up 
in 2 cafk, and te add a pint or quart of 
Ryong red or white port to every gallon 
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of juice, and let the whole work, bung- 
ing it up clofe, and letting it fiand till 


January; then bottle it in dry weather. 


Bradley chufes to have the liquor, when 
preffed, ftand with the hutks, ftalks, and 
all in the vat, to ferment for fifteen daysa 
The method of converting white-wine 
into red, fo much pra&iled by the mo- 
dern wine coopers, Dr. Shaw obferves, is 
this, Put four ounces of turnefole rags 
into an earthen veffel, and pour upoa 
them a pint of boiling water ; cover the 
veffel clofe, and leave it to cool; ftrain 
off the liquor, which will be of a fine 
deep red, inclining to purple. A small 
portion of this colours a Jarge quantity 
of wine. This tin€&ture might be either 
made in brandy, or mixed with it, or 
elfe made into a fyrup, with fugar, for 
keeping. .A common way with the 
wine-coopers is to infufe the rags cold in 
wine for a night or more, and then wring 
them out with their hands ; but the in- 
conveniency of this method is, that it 
gives the wine a difagreeable tate; or 
what is commonly called the tafte of the 
rag; whence the wines, thus colonred, 
ufually pafs among judges for preffed 
wines,- which have all this tafte from the 
canvas rags in which the lees are preffed. 
The way of extra&ing the tingture, as 
here direéted, is not attended with this 
inconvenience ; but it loads the wine with 
water; and if made into a fyrup, or 
mixed in brandy, ‘it would load the wine 
with things not wanted, fince the colour 
alone is required, Hence the colouring 


of wines has always its inconveniences. _ 


In thofe countries which do not produce 
the tinging grape, which affurds a blood- 
red juice, wherewith the wines of France 


are often ftained, in defeét of this, the — 


juice of elder-berries is ufed, and fome- 
times logwood is uled at Oporto. 
The colour afforded by the method here 
propofed, gives wine the tinge of the 
Bourdeaux-red, not the port; whence 
the foreign coopers are often diftreffed for. 
want of a proper colouring for red wines 
in bad years. This might, perhaps, be 
fupplied by an extract made by boiling 
ftick-lack in water, The fkins of tinging’ 
grapes might alfo be ufed, and the matter 
of the turnefole procured in a folid form, 
not inbibed in rags, ; 
Stah} obferves, that it is a common acci- 
dent, and a difeafe in wines, to be kept 
too hot ; which is not eafy to cure when 
it has been of any long continuance, 
otherwile it may be cured by introducing 
i a {mall 
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a fmall artificial fermentation, that new 
ranges the parts of the wine, or rather 
recovers their former texture: but the 
actual expofing of wine to the fire, or the 
fun, prefently difpofes it to turn eager; 
and the making it boiling hot, is one of 
the quickeft ways of expediting the pro- 
cefs of making of vinegar. 

On the other hand, wine kept in a cool 
vault, and well fecured from the exter- 
nal air, will preferve its texture entire in 
all the conftituent parts, and fuflficiently 
ftrong for many years, as appears not 
Only from old wines, but other foreign 
fermented liquors, particularly thofe of 
China, prepared from a decoétion of 
rice, which being well clofed down in a 
velfel, and buried deep under ground, will 
continue, for a Jong feries of years, rich, 
generous, and good, as the hiftories of 
that country univerfally agree in affur- 
ing us, 

Tne moft general remedy hitherto known 
for all the difeafes of wines, is a prudent 
ufe of tartarized fpirit of wine, which 
not only enriches, but difpofes all ordi- 
mary wines to grow fine. 

If either by fraud or accident a larger 
portion of water is mixed with wine than 
is proper for its confiftence, and no way 
neceflary or effential, this fuperfluous 
water does not only deprave the tafte, 
and fpoil the excellence of the wine, but 
alfo renders it lefs.durable; for humi- 
dity in general, and much more a fuper- 
fluous aqueous humidity, is the primary 
and reftlefs inftrument of all the changes 
that are brought on by fermentation, It 
may doubtlefs, therefore, he ufeful, and 
fometimes abfolutely neceflary, to take 
away this fuperfluous water from the 
other part which ftri€tly and properly 
conftitutes the wine. This has been 
agreed upon on all hands asa thing pro- 
per; but the manner of doing it has not 
been well agreed on; fome have pro- 
poled the effeting it by means of heat 
and evaporation, others by percolation, 
and others by various other methods, all 
found unfuccefsful when brought to the 


trial; but the way propofed by Dr. Shaw 


from Stahl, jis the moft certain and com- 
modicus ; this is done by a concentration 
of the wine, not by means of heat, but 
ef cold. 

If any kind of wine, but farticularly 
fuch as has never been adulterated, be in 
a fufficient quantity, as that of a gallon 
or more, expofed to a fufficient degree 
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of cold in frofty weather, or be put into 
any place where ice continues all the 
year, asin our ice-houfes, and there fuf- 
fered to freeze, the fuperfluous water that 
was originally contained in the wine, 
will be frozen into ice, and will leave the 
proper and truly effential part of the 
wine unfrozen, unle{s the degree of cold 
fhould be very intenfe, or the eine but 
weak and poor, This is the principle 
on which Stab] founds his whole fyftem 
of condenfing wines by cold. When 
the froft is moderate, the experiment has 
no difficulty, becaufe not above a third 
or a fourth part of the fuperfluows water 
will be froze in a whole night ; but if 
the cold be very intenfe, the beft way is, 
at the end of a few hours, when a toler- 
able quantity of ice is formed, to pour 
out the remaining fluid ‘liqnor, and fet it 
in another veffel to freeze again by itfelf. 
if the veffel, that thus by degrées receives 
the feveral parcels of the condenfed wine, 
be fuffered to ftand in the cold freezing 
place, where the operation is performed, 
the quantity lying thin in the pouring 
out, or otherwife, will be very apt to 
freeze anew; and if it be fet in a warm — 
place, fome of this aqueous part thaws 
again, and fo weakens the reft. The © 
condenfed wine, therefore, fhould be © 
emptied in fome place of a moderate de- 
gree as to cold or heat, where neither 
the ice may diffolve, nor the vimous fub- 
ftance mixed among it be congealed. But 
the beft expedient of all is to perform the — 
operation with a large quantity of wine, 
or that of feveral gallons, where the ut 
moft exaétnefs, or the danger of a trifling — 
wafte, need not be regarded. 
By this method, when properly perform~ 
ed, there firft freezes about one third part 
of the whole liquor ; and this is: properly 
the more purely aqueous part of it, info- | 
much that when all the vinous fluid is 
poured off, to be again expofed to a con- 
centration, the ice remaining behind, 
from this firft freezing, being fet to thaw 
in a warm place, diffolves into a pure 
and taftelefs water. The frozem part, or 
ice, confifts only of the watery part of 
the wine, and may be thrown away, and 
the liquid part retains all the ftrength, 
and is to be preferved. This will never 
grow four, mufty, or mouldy afterwards, 
and may at any time be reduced to wine 
of the commen kind again, tby addin 
to it as much water as will make it up t 
the quantity that it was before. 
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Wines in general may by this method be 
reduced to any degree of vinofity or per- 
fe&tion. 

The benefit and advantage of this me- 
thod of congelation, if reduce@ to prac- 
tice in the large way, in the wine coun- 
tries, muft be evident to every body, 
Concentrated wines, in this manner, 
might be fent into foreign countries, in- 
ftead of wine and water, which is what 
is ufually now fent, the wines they ex- 
port being loaded, and in danger of be- 
ing fpoiled by three or four times their 
own quantity of unneceffary, fuperfluous, 
and prejudicial water. 

An ealy metho@ of recovering pricked 
wines, may be learned from the follow- 
ing experiment ; take a bottle of red port 
that is pricked, add to it half an ounce 
of tartarized {pirit of wine, fhake the 
liquor well together, and fet it by for a 
few days, and it will be found very re- 
markably altered for the better. 

‘This experiment depends upon ‘the ufe- 
ful do&trine of acids and alkalies. All 
perfect wines have naturally fome aci- 
dity, and when this acidity prevails too 
much, the wine is faid to be pricked, 
which is truly a ftate of the wine tend- 
ing to vinegar: but the introdu@ion of 
a fine alkaline falt, fuch as that of tartar, 
imbibed by fpirit of wine, has a direét 
power of taking off the acidity, and the 
fpirit of wine alfo contributes to this, as 
a great prefervative in general of wines. 
If this operation be dexteroufly perform- 
ed, pricked wines may be .abfolutely 
recovered by it, and remain faleabie 
for fome time; and the fame method 
may be ufed to malt liquors juft turned 
four, 

‘The age of wine is properly reckoned by 
leaves ; thus they fay wine of two, four, 
or fix leaves, to fignify wine of two, four, 
or fix years old; taking each new Jeat 
put forth by the vine, fince the wine was 
made, for a year, 

The net duties to be paid on importa- 
tion of all wines into the port of London, 
and repaid on exportation, are as follows. 
Wines imported by Britith for fale. Rhe- 
nifh, german, or hungary wines, the 
ton, filled in cafks, pay, on importation, 
351. 28. =22,d. and, on exportation, 
draw back 261. 13s. 8,58,d, in bottles, 
on importation, 351]. 15s. 32.d,and 
draw back, on exportation, 271. 5s. 
4;2549. Portugal or madeira wine, the 
ton filled in cafks, pays, on importation, 
281. 8s. 3,%3,d+ and, on exportation, 
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draws back 201, 6s, 4,84, in bottles, 


on importation, 411. 5s. 344d. and, on 


exportation, draws back 221. 15s.) 


4zic4. French wine, the ton filled in 
cafk, on importation, pays 601, 16s, 
4;S5d. and, on exportation, draws back, 
261. 28. rr,'%.d. in bottles, on impor 
tation, 64). 5s. 48. d. and, on exa 
portation, draws back 271. 18s. 8.72 d. 

k 160 ~° 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in cafks pay, on importation, 29]. 4s. 


12 


youd. and, on exportation, draws 
importation, pays hy legs. io d. and, 
on exportation, draws back, 23], 13 Se 
10,854. Wines imported by Britifh 
for private ufe. Rhenifh, german, or 
hungary wine, the ton filled in cafks, 
pays, on Importation, 36 ]. 3.6°.d, and, 
on exportation, draws back a7]. 5s, 


back a1]. 28. yo.8_d. in bottles, on 


: c ‘ / 
10,59. d, in bottles, on importation, the 


ton pays 36]. 13s. 6d, and, onexpor- 
tation, draws back 271,178. 6d. Pore 
tugal or madeira wine, the ton filled in 
cafks, on importation, pays 29]. 6s. 6d. 
and, on exportation, draws back 201, 
18s. 6d. in bottles, on importation, 
321. 3s. 6d, and, on exportation, draws 
back 231. 7s, 6d. French wine, the 
ton filled in cafke, pays, on Importa« 
tion, 611. 8s. 6d, and, on exportation, 
draws back 261, 11s. -4,2, d. in bottles, 
on importation, 641.175, 6d. and, on 
exportation, draws back 281. 6s. rod. 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in cafks, pays, on importation, 30]. 3 9. 
and, on exportation, draws back 241, 
158, in bottles, on importation, 331. 2s, 
and, on exportation, draws back 241, 66, 
And befides the afore-mentioned duties, 
all wines imported into the port of Lone 
don, are to pay to the ufe of the orphans 
of the (aid city, for every ton, qs. 
Wines imported by foreigners are to pay, 
befides the aforefaid duties, the under- 
mentioned, which mutt be added refpec- 
tively to the duties payable by Britith. 
Rhenith, german or hungary wines, the 
ton filled in catks, on importation, pays 
4!. Ss. 24°-d. and, on exportation, 
draws back 41, 3% 24°. d. in bottles, 
on importation, gl. ios. and, on ex- 
portation, draws back 41. 5s, French 
wine, the ton in cafks, pays, on impor 
tation, 41. 4s. 7,29 d. and, on expor- 
tation, draws back 31. 19s. Ie. a. in 
bottles, on importation, 41. 40 ri and, 
on ¢xportation, draws back gl. 5s. Le- 
vant 
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Lunenburg, fituated at the confluence of 
the river Elbe and Ilmenau, fifteen miles 
north-weft of Lunenburg. 

WINSLOW, a market-town of Bucks, 

. fix miles north of Ailefbury. 

WINSTER, a market-town of Darbyhhire, 
fitnated ten miles north of Darby. 

WINTER, one of the four feafons or quar- 
ters of the year. See SEASON, &c. 
Winter commences on the day when the 
fun’s diftance from the zenith of the place 
is greateft, and ends on the day when 
its diftance is at a mean between the 
greatelt and leait. Sce the articles SuN 
and EARTH, 

Notwithitanding the coldnefs of the fea- 
fon, it is proved by aftronomers, that 
the fun is really nearer the earth in win- 
ter than in fummer; the reafon of the 
decay of heat, and the truth of this pro- 
pofition, fee explained under the articles 
Heat, Licut, Earru, &e. 

Under the equator, the-winter as well as 
other feafons, return twice every year; 
but all other places have only one winter 
in the year, which in the northern he- 
mifphere begins when the fun is in the 
tropic of capricoin, and in the fouthern 
hemifphere when in the tropic of cancer 5 
fo that all places in the fame hemifphere 
Oe their winter at the fame time. See 
the article TROPic. 

WINTER, among printers, that part of the 
printing-pre(s ferving to fuftain the car- 
riage, See PRINTING-PRESS, 

. WINTER’S BARK, cortex winteranus, in 
botany, a name given to the bark of the 
white or wild cinnamon tree, See the 
article (1NNAMON. 

The winter's. baik is a thick and firm 
bark, though we have a different thing 
fometimes under its name: it comes to 
us rolied up in the manner of thé com- 
mon cinnamon, into a kind of tubes or 

‘ pipes; but they are ufually thicker, and 
always fhorter than the fine tubes of cin- 
namon. It is externally of.a greyifh 
colour, and of a reddifh brown within ; 
it is properly, indeed, a double bark, the 
outer and inner of the fame tree, not the 
inner bark alone, feparated from the 
other, as the cinnamon and caffia are, 
The outer rind is of an uneven furface 
and of a loofe texture, very brittle and 
eafily powdered. ‘The inner bark, which 
has the principal viriue, is hard, and of 
a dutky :eddifh brown, The outer one 
is often cracked and open in feveral places, 
the inner one never in any, _It is of an 


ex'remely fragrant and aromatic finell, 
and of a fharp, pungent, and aromatic 
tafte, much hotter than cinnamon in the 
ee and leaving a more lafting flavour 
It. 
It is to be chofen in pieces not too large, 
with the inner or brown part found and 
firm, an¢ of a very fharp tafte. Itis apt — 
to be worm eaten; but in that cafe it is 
wholly to be rejeéted, as having loft the 
far greater part of its virtue, 
‘The cortex winteranus was wholly un- 
known fo the antients; the difeovery of © 
it among us is owing to captain Winter, 
who, io the year 1567, going as far as 
the ftreights of Magellan with Sir Francis 
Drake, found this bark on that coaft, 
and bringing a large quantity of it with 
him in bis return to England, it became 
ufed in medicine, and was ewer after 
called by his name. It isnot, however, 
peculiar to the place he found it in, but 
is frequent in many parts of America, 
The virtues of this bark were difcovered 
bv the englifh failors on board captain 
Winter's thip; they fift ufed it by way 
of {pice to their foods, and afterwards fot 
the feurvy, It is alfo good in palfies and 
rheumatifms ; and a decostion of the 
leaves is good by way of fomentation, 
for the parts externally affected by the 
fcurvy. The englifh failors made it fa- 
mous for its virtues againft the poifon of 
a certain fith, common about the Ma- 
gellanic fea, and which they called the 
fea-lion. They ate the flefh of «his fifth, 
and fell into many illneffes by it, among 
which was one attended with a peeling 
off the fkin of their whole bodies, not 
without exceflive pain; this they re- 
medied by the cortex winteranus ; but 
by the accounts we have of the effes 
of eating this fifth, as it is called, 
they were rather fymptoms of an inve-~ 
terate (curvy, aod, therefore, it is no 
wonder this bark did them great flervice. 
WINTER-QUARTERS. See QUARTERS. 
WINTER-RIG, among hufbandmen, figni- 
fies to fallow of till the land in winter. 
See thearticle FALLOW. 
WINTER-sOLSTICE. SeeSoLsTIce, 
WINTERTONNESSE, the north cape of 
the county of Noifolk, four miles north 
of Yarmouth, 4 
WINTSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, and marquilate 
of Anfpach, fituated fifteen miles north 
of Anfpach, 


WIRE, Wiar, Witrk, Wyre, a piece 
© 


eer TR 
of metal drawn throvgh the hole of.an 
iron into a thread of a finenefs anfwerable 
to the hole it paffed through. 
Wires are frequently drawn fo fine, as to 
be wrought along with other threads of 
filk, wool, flax, @c. 
The metals moft commonly drawn into 
wire, are gold, filver, copper, and iron. 
Gold wire is made of cylindrical ingots 
of filver, covered over with a fkin of gold, 
and thus drawn fucceffively through a 
vaft number of holes, each fmaller and 
fmaller ; till at laft it is brought to a 
finenefs exceeding that of a hair. That 
admirable duétility which makes one of 
the diftinguifhing charaéters of gold, is 
no where more con[picuous, than in this 
gilt wire. A cylinder of forty-eight 
ounces of filver, covered with a coat of 
gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr. 
Halley informs us, is ufually drawn into 
a wire, two yards of which weigh no 
more than one grain; whence ninety- 
eight yards of the wire weigh no more 
than forty-nine grains, and one fingle 
grain of gold covers the ninety-eight 
yards ; fo that the ten thoufandth part of a 
grain is above one-eighth of an inchlong. 
‘The fame author computing the thickne(s 
of the {kin of gold, found it to be --2255 
part of an inch, 


does not difcover any appearance cf the 
filver underneath, M. Rohault likewife 
obferves, that a like cylinder of filver, 
covered with gold, two feet eight inches 
“ long, and two inches nine lines in cir- 
cumterence, is drawn into a wire 307200 
feet long, 7. e. into 115200 times its for- 
mer length. _ Mr. Boyle relates, that 
eight grains of gold, covering a cylinder 
of filver, is commonly diawn into a wire 
13000 feetlong, See the articles GoLp 
and DucTiLiry. 

Silver-wire is the fame with gold-wire, 
except that the latter is gilt, or covered 
with gold, and the other is not, 
‘There are alfo counterfeit gold and filver- 
wires; the firft made of a cylinder of 
copper filvered over, and then covered 
with gold ; and the fecond of a like cy- 
linder of copper, filvered over, and drawo 
through the iron, afrer the fame manner 
as gold and filver-wire. 

Brafs-wire is drawn after the fame man- 
ner asthe former. Of this there are di- 
vers fizes, fuited to the different kinds of 
works. The finelt is ufed for the ftrings 
of mulical inflruments, as {pinets, harpfi- 
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chords, manichords, &c. See the articl 

SPINET, &e, E> 

The pin-makers, likewife, ufe vaft quan- 
tities of brafs-wire, to make their pins of, 
Tron-wire is drawn of various fizes, froin 


half an inch to one tenth ofan inchdie ~~ 


ameter. 
The firft iron that runs from the ftone, — 
when melting, being the fofteft and 
tougheft, is preferved to make wire of, 
Iron-wire is made from fmall bars of iron 
called efleom-iron, which are firft drawn 
out to a greater length, and to aboutthe - 
thicknefs of one’s little finger, at a fur- 
nace, with a hammer gently moved bv 
water. Thefe thinner pieces are bored 
round, and put into a furnace to aneal 
for twelve hours, A pretty ftrong fire 
is ufed for this operation, After this 
they are Jaid under water for three or 
four months, the longer the better ; then 
they are delivered to the workmen, called 
rippers, who draw them into wire thro’ 
two orthree holes, After this they aneal 
them again for fix hcurs, and water them 
a fecond time for about a week, and they 
are then delivered again to the rippers, 
wbo draw them into wire of the thick- 
nels of a large packthread. They are 
then anealed a third time, and then wa- 
tered for a week longer, and delivered 
to the fmall wire-drawers, called overs 
houfe-men, 
In the mill where this work is performed, 
there are feveral barrels hooped with 
iron, which have two hoops on their up- 
per fides, on each whereof hang two 
Jinks which ftand acrofs, and are faften- 
ed to the two ends of the tongs, which 
catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the hole. The axis on which 
the barrel moves does not run through 
the center, but is placed on one fide, 
which is that on which the hooks are 
placed ; and underneath there is faftened 
to the barrel a fpoke of wood, which they 
call a fwingle, which is drawn back a 
good way by the cogs in the axis of the 
wheel, and draws back the barrel, which 
falls to. again by its own weight. The 
tongs hanging on the hooks of the bar- 
rel, are by the workmen faftened to the 
end of the wire, and by the force of the 
wheel, the hooks heing pulled back, draw 
the wire through the holes, The plaie 
in which the holes are, is iron on the 
outfide, and fteel on the infide ; and the 
wire is anonted with train-oil, to"make 
it ron theseafier, 
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Wire of Lapland. ‘The. inhabitants of WISMAR, a town of German “y in the 


Lapland. have a fort of fliining flender 
fubftance in ufe among them on feveral 
occafions, which is much of the thicknefs 
and appearance of our filver-wire, and is 
therefore called, by thofe who do not ex- 
amine its Rraéture or fubftance, lapland- 
wire. It is made of the finews of the 

. rein-deer, which being carefully feparated 
in the eating, are, by the women, after 
foaking in water, and beating, fpun into 
a fort of thread, of admirable finenefs, 
and ftrength, when wrought to the fmalleft 
filaments ; but when larger, is very 
ftrong, and fit for the purpofes of ftrength 
and force. Their wire, as it is called, 

' is made of the fineft of thefe threads, 
covered with tin. The women do this 
bufinefs, and the way they take is to melt 
a piece of tin, and placing at the edge of 
it a born with a hole through it, they 

© draw thefe finewy threads, covered with 

the tin, through the hole, which prevents 
their coming out too thick covered. This 
drawing is performed with their teeth ; 
and there is a {mall piece of bone placed 
at the top of the hole, where the wire is 
made flat, fo that we always find it 
rounded on all fides but one, where it is 
flat. 
This wire they ufe in embroidering 
their cloaths as we do gold and filver ; 
they often fell it to ftrangers, under 
the notion of its having certain magical 
virtues. 

WIRKSWORTH, a market-town cf 
Darbyfhire, fituated fix miles north of 
Darby. 

WISBEACH, a market-town of the ifle 

of Ely, in Cambridgethire, fituated fif- 
teen miles north of Ely. 

WISLEY, a port-town of Sweden, fitu- 
ated on’ the’ weft coaft of the ifland of 
Gotbland, one hundred and ten miles 
fouth of Stockholm. 

WISDOM, /fapientia, ufeally denotes a 
higher and more refined notion of things 
immediately prefented to the mind, as it 
were, by intuition, without the affiftance 
of ratiocination, See UNDERSTANDING, 
Reason, KNOWLEDGE, Ge. 

In this fenfe wifdom may be faid to be a 
faculty of the mind, or at leaft a modifi- 
cation and habit thereof. See FacuLTy, 
MobDIFICATION, Hapit, &c, 
Sometimes the word is more immediately 
ufed, ina moral fenfe, for what we call 
prudence, or difcretion, which confifts in 
the foundnefs:of the judgment, and a 
conduct anfwerable thereto.” 

a? 4 - 
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circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Mecklenburg, fituated on a bay of the 
Baltic-fea, twelve miles north of Swerin. 


WISSELOCK, atown of Germany, in 


the palatinate of the Rhine, fituated feven 
miles fouth of Heidelburg, 


WISTON, a market-town of Pembroke» 


fhire, fituated ten miles north of Pem- 
broke. 


WIT, a faculty of the mind, confifting, 


according to Mr. Locke, in the affemb- 
ling and putting together of thoffe ideas, 
with quicknefs and variety, in wlaich any 
refemblance or congruity can be found, 
in order to form pleafant pi€tures and 
agreeable vifions to the fancy. This 
faculty, the fame author obferves,. is 
juft the contrary of judgment, which 
confits in the feparating carefully from 
one another, fuch ideas whereim can be 
found the Jeaft difference, thereby to 
avoid being mifled by fimilitude and afh- 
nity, to take one thing for another, It 
is the metaphor and allufion, wherein, 
for the moft part, lies the entertainment 
and pleafantry of wit, which fftrikes fo 
lively on the fancy, and is therefore fo 
acceptable to all people, becaufe its beauty 
appears at firft fight, and there is re- 
quired no labour af thought to examine 
what truth or reafon there is in it. The 
mind without looking any farther, refts 
fatisfied with the agreeablenefs of the 
pifture, and the gaiety of the imagina- 
tion ; and it isa kind of affromt to go 
about to examine it by the fevere rules of 
truth or reafon. See the article IMaciI- 
NATION, &c, 

Wit is alfo an appellation givem to the 
perfon poffeffed of this faculty ; and here 
the true wit muft have a quick fwcceffion 
of pertinent ideas, and the albility of 
arranging andexpreffing them ima lively 
and entertaining manner ; be muftatthe | 
fame time have a great deal of energy — 
and delicacy in his fentiments; his ima- 
gination mult be {prightly and agreeable, 
without any thing of parade or wanity in 
his difcourfe : but it is not, however, ef-' 
fential to the charaéter of a wiit, to be 
ever hunting after the brilliant, ftudying 
fprightly turns, and affecting to fay no- 
thing but what may ftrike and flurprize. 
See the article FacuLTY, &c. 


WITCHCRAFT, a kind of forcery, 


efpecially in women, in, which iit 1s rida- 
culoufly fuppofed that an old woman, by — 
entering into a contract with the devil, — 
is enabled, in many inftances, to igh 

the © 


Wit 

“the courfe of nature; to raife winds; 
perform attions that require more than 
human ftrength ; and to affli&t thofe who 
offend them with the fharpeft pains, &c. 
In the times of ignorance and fuperftition, 
many fevere laws were made againit 
witches, by which great numbers of in- 
nocent perfons, diftrefled with poverty 
and age, were brought to a violent death ; 
but thefe are now happily repealed. 

WITENA-morT, or WITENA-GEMOT, 
among our faxon anceftors, was a term 
which literally fignified the aflembly of 
the wife men, and was applied to the 
great council of the nation, of latter days 
called the parliament. 

WITEPSKI, the capital of the palatinate 
of the fame name, in the dutchy of 
Lithuania, in Poland: eaft Jong. 30°, 
north Jat. 56°. 

WITHAM, a market-town of Effex, ten 
miles north-ealt of Chelmsford, 

WITHERNAM, in law, a writ that lies 
where a diftrefs is driven out of the coun- 
ty, and the fheriff cannot make deliver- 
ance to the party diftrained; in that cafe 
this writ is direS&ed to the fheriff, com- 
manding him to take as many of the 
beafts, or goods, of the party into his 
keeping till he make deliverance of the 
firft diltrefs, 

WITHERS of a horfe, the jun&ure of 
the fhoulder-bones at the bottom of the 
neck and main, towards the upper part 
of the fhoulder. 

WITNESS, in law, a perfon who gives 
evidence in any caufe, and is {worn to 
fpeak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

A witnefs ought to be indifferent with 
refpect to each party; for if he will 
be a gainer or lofer by the fuit, he is not 
fworn as awitnefs. See EVIDENCE. 

Falfe witneffes, fuborners of witneffes, 
&c,. are in England punifhed with the 
pillory ; in feveral other countries with 
death. See the articles PERJURY, 

. SURORDINATION, &c, 

WITNEY, a market-town of Oxford- 
fhire, feven miles weft of Oxford. Here 
is the greateft manufacture of blankets in 
England. 

WITTENBURG, a city of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, fifty miles 
north of Drefden. 

Wi£TTENBURG, is alfoa town of Germany, 
in the marquifate of Brandenburg, fxty 
miles north of the city of Brandenburg. 


WITTLESEYMERE, a lake in the ifle 
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of Ely, on the confines of Hutitiogdons 
fhire, fix miles long and three broad. 

WITTIMUND, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weltphalia, fifteen miles 
north of Embden, 

WIVELSCOMB, a market-town’ of So- 
merfetfhire, fituated twenty-feven miles 
fouth- welt of Wells, 

WOAD, “satis, in botany. See Isatise 
This is a drug ufed by the dyers to give 
a blue colour. It arifes from feed fown 
annually in the fpring, which puts forth 
leaves refembling thofe of rib-wort plan- 
tain. Thefe plants have ufually three, 
four, or five crops of leaves every year, 
of which the firft is the beft, and the ref 
in their order. When the leaves are ripe, 
they gather them, and carry them to a 
woad mill to grind them fmall; after 
which they are laid eight or ten days om 
heaps, and are at length made into a 
kind of balls, which are laid in the 
fhade on hurdles toedry. This done, 
they break or grind them to powder 5 
which is then fpread on a floor and wa- 
tered. Here they let it fmoak and hear, 


till by torrifying it every day it becomes. ° 


quite dry, 
A woad-blue is a very deep blue, almoft 
black ; and is the bale of fo many forts 
of colours, that the dyers have a (cale by 
which they compofe the several cafts or 
degrees of woad, from the brighteft te 
the deepeft. 
WOBURN, a market-town of Bedford« 
fhire, ten miles fouth of Bedford. 
WOERDEN, a town of the United Pro- 


vinces, in the province of Holland, 


eighteen miles feuth of Amfterdam, 

WOLAW, the capital of a datchy of 
the fame name, in Bohemia: eatt long, 
16° 38’, north lat, 51° 22/. 

WOLD, fignifes a plain down, or open 
champaign ground, hilly and veid of 
wood, 

WoLpD, or WELD, among dyers. 
article WELD. 

WOLF, /upus, in zoology, thecanis, with 
the tail bending inward. See Canis. 
‘The wolf is a very large and a very 


See the 


fierce animal, being equal to the biggeft — 


mafiff in fize, and having much of the 
general appearance of thai creature; the 
head is large and flethy: the eyes are 
large 2nd prominent, and their iris ha- 
zel: the ears are fhort, patulous, and: 
erect; the teeth are very large, and the 
animal has a way of fhewing them ina 


frightful manner, by grinning: the neck®. - 


4S 
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§s robuft and thick: the body,is large, 
and the back broad: the legs are very 
robuft : the tail is long and bufhy : the 
natural colour is black, but there are 
fome tawny 5 and in fome places they are 
in winter perfetly white. The wolf is 
2 very mifchievous creature, deftroying 
cattle ; and in hard winters attacking 
houfes and villages in whole troops. 

Sea-WouF, in ichthyology. See the arti- 
cle Lupus. 6 

WOLFEMBUTTLE, acity of Germany, 
in the circle of lower Saxony, and dutchy 
of Brunfwick : eaft long 10% 32’, north 
lat. 52° 20/, 

WOLFERDYKE, an ifland of the united 
Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, 
fituated between the iflands of north 
Beveland and fouth Beveland. 

WOLFESHEAD, or WoLFERHEFOD, 
denoted the condition of fuch perfons as 
were outlawed in the time of the Saxons 3 
who, if they cofld not be taken alive, 
fo as to be brought to juftice, might be 

flain, and their heads brought to the 
king ; for the head of one of thefe was 
no more accounted of than a woll’s 
head. See the article OUTLAWRY., 

WOLGA, a large river of Ruffia, which 
rifing in the north of that empire, runs 
fouth-eatt till it falls into the Cafpian-fea, 
about fifty miles below Aftracan, after 
its having run a courfe of between two 

‘ and three thoufand miles, 

WOLGAST, a city and port-town of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and dutchy of Pomerania, fubjeé&t to 
Sweden : eat long, 14° 5’, north lat, 

as 12!. 

WOLKOWSKA, a city of Poland, in 
the dutchy of Lithuania, and palatinate 
of Novogrodeck ; edft long. 24°, north 
lat. 63% 

WOLLIN, a town and ifland of Pome- 
rania, fituated in’ the Baltic-fea, at the 
mouth of the river Oder, fubjeét to the 
king of Proffia. 

WOLOD@MIR, the capital of a province 
of the fame name in Roffia: eait long. 
30° 5’, north lat. 57° qo’. 

WOLOGDA, the capital of a province of 
the fame name in Ruflia, fituated on the 
river Dwina: eaft long. 42° 20’, north 
fat,:59°. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, a market-town 

8% of Staffordihive, eleven miles fouth of 

c Stafford. c 


WOLVES TeEETH,, of an horfe, are overs _ 


grown grinders, the points of which 


*e being higher than the reft, prick his 
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tongue and gums in feeding, fo as to hin- 
der his chewing, They are feldom met 
with in any befides young horfes; but if 
they be not daily worn by chewing, they 
will grow up even to pierce the roof of 
the mouth, 

WOMAN, femina, in zoology, the female 

of man, See the article Man. 
Women, from the very frame and con- 
ftitution of their bodies, are liable to 
feveral difeafes, which are peculiar to 
that fex, arifing from a fuppreffion or im- 
moderate flux of the menfes, from preg- 
nancy, delivery, their milk, @&e. all 
which may be found under their feveral 
articles; as MENSES, FLuor ALBUs, 
ABORTION, MiLk, &e. 
For the englifh laws in relation to wo- 
men, fee the articles COVERTURE, 
Baron and feme, PARAPHERNALIA, 
WiFeE, &e, 

WOMB, uterus. See UTERUS, 

WONDER. See the article MIRACLE. 
‘The feven wonders of the world, as 
they are popularly called, were the egyp- 
tian pyramids ; the maufoleum, erected 
by Artemefia ; the temple of Diana, at 
Ephefus ; the walls and hanging gardens 
of the city of Babylon ; the coloffus, or 
brazen image of the fun, at Rhodes ; 
the ftatue of Jupiter Olympius ; and the 
pharos, or watch-tower, of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. See PyrRamipD, Mavu- 
SOLEUM, COLOssus, PHAROS, &e. 

WOOD, lignum, a folid fubftance, whereof 
the trunks and branches of trees confit. 
See thearticles TREE; TRUNK, BRANCH, 
UNDERWOOD, @&e. 

The wood is all that part of a tree in- 
cluded between the bark and the pith. 
See the article BARKs 
Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, 
has difcovered, by means of the micro- 
fcope, that what we call wood in a ve- 
getable, notwithftanding all its folidity, 
is only an aflemblage of infinite minute 
canals, or hollow fibres, fome of which 
rife from the root upwards, and are difs 
pofed in form of acircle; and the others, 
which he calls inlertions, tend Horizon- 
tally from the furface to the center; fo 
that they crofs each other, and are inter- 
woven like the threads of a weaver’s 
web, See VEGETATION, Sav, ©c. 
Notwithitandiag this, M, Buffon ob- 
ferves, that the organization of wood is 
yet unknown in all its parts ; and that 
though the world is greatly indebted to 
the obfervations of Grew, Malpighi, 
and Hales, yet when he entered on the 
3 fubject, 
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fubje&t, he found there was much more 
unknown than known ; and determined 
to obferve, from its firft itate, the 
growth of trees, and the formation of 
their woody part. 
author’s expofition of the texture, &c. 
of wood, and thence his caleulation of 
the force and ftrength of timber ufed in 
building, we muft refer the reader to his 
paper upon that fubject, as ony age in 
the Memoirs Acad. Par. for the year 
1740, and to what has been faid under 
the article TIMBER, 
Mortimer obferves that all kinds of wood 
are to be preferved from the worm, and 
from many other occafions of decay, by 
oily fubftances, particularly the effential 
oils of vegetables, Oil of {pike is excel- 
lent; and oil of juhiper, turpentine, or 
any other of this kind, will ferve the 
purpofe ; thefe will preferve tables, in- 
{truments, €c. from being eaten to 
pieces by thefe vermin; and linfeed-oil 
will ferve, in many cafes, to the fame 
purpofe; probably nut-oil will do alfo, 
and this is a fweeter oil, and a better var- 
nith for wood, 
Some of the weft-indian trees afford a fort 
of timber which, if it would anfwer in 
point of fize, would have great advanta- 
ges over any of the european wood in 
fhip building for the merchant-fervice, 
no worm ever touching this timber, 
The acajou, or tree which produces the 
cafhew-nut, is of this kind; and there is 
a tree of Jamaica, known by the name 
of the white-wood, which has exactly 
the fame property ; and fo have many 
other of their trees. 
‘To feafon wood expeditioufly for fea- 
fervice, Mr, Boyle obferves, that it has 
been ufual to bake it in ovens. 
The art of moulding wood is mentioned 
by Mr, Boyle as a defideratum in the art 
of carving. He fays, he had been cre- 
dibly informed of its having been prac- 
tifed at the Hague; and fulpeéts that it 
might have been performed by fome men- 
ftruum that foftens the wood, and after- 
wards allows it to harden again, in the 
manner that tortoife-fhell is moulded ; 
or, perhaps, by reducing the wood into 
a powder, and then uniting itinto a mals 
with ftrong but thin glue. And he 
adds, that having mixed faw-duit with 
a fine glue made of ifing-glafs, fligntly 
fitaining out what was fuperfiuous 
through a piece of linen, the remainder, 
formed into a ball and dried, became fo 
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hard as to rebound when thrown againft 
the floor, 
The people who work much in wood, 
and that about fmall works, find a very 
furprifing difference in it, according to 
the differentefeafons at which thetree was 
cut down, and that not regularly the 
fame in regard to all fpecies, but cigfeneie 
in regard to each. ‘The button-mouid 
makers find that the wood of the pear- 
tree, cut in fummer, works toughelt; 
holly, on the contrary, works tougheit 
when cut in winter; box is melloweft 
when it has been cut in fummer, bat 
hardeft when cut about Eafter; haw-thorn 
works mellow when cut about Oétober, 
and the fervice is always tough, if cut 
in fummer. ; 
Wood ufed for fuel is required of various 
kinds, in regard to the various works to 
be performed by it, ¢ 
Neri every where commends oak for the 
wood to be burnt in the glafs-houfes, 
as the propereft wood for making a ftroag 
and durable fire with a good flame, 
Imperato, on the contrary, recommends 
afh on the fame occafion ; becaufe as he 
ys it gives a fubftantial, rather thana 
great flame: and Camerarius defervedly 
commends juniper-wood, as affording a 
lafting, ftrong, and fweet fire, could 
plenty of it be had. Among the anti- 
ents, Pliny commends light dry wood 5 _ 
and Plutarch, the tameri(k in particular, ~ 
for making the glals houfe-fires; but 
glafs-making requites {o great a fireas 
cannot be eafily made from fuch wood. 
Nor can afh be proper, becaufe, though 
it gives a good fire, it foon decays. 
Woods are diftinguified into divers 
kinds; with regard to theic nature, pro- 
perties, virtues, and ufes. Of wood, 
coofidered according to its qualities, 
whether ufeful, curtous,. medicinal, @c. 
the principal is called timber, ufed in 
building houfes, laying floors, roofs, ma= 
chines, &c. See the article TimBer. 
Woods valued on account of their curi- 
ofity are cedar, ebony, box, calambo, 
&c. which by reafon of their extraordi- 
nary hardnels, agreeable {meil, or beaus 
tiful polifh, are made into tables, combs, 
beads, @c, See the article EBOny, &e. 
The medicinal woods are .guaiacum, 
aloes, faffafras, nephriticum, fantal, far- 
faparilla, afpalathum, @e. See Guai- 
ACUM, ALOES, SASSAFRAS, Oe. 
Woods ufed io dying are the indian- 
wood, brazil wood, campechy wood, 
Ge. 
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te. See the article BraziL, Gc, 
Fofile Woov, Foffile wood, or whole 
_ trees, or parts of them, are very fre- 
quently found buried in the earth, and 
that in different ftrata ; fometimes in 
ftone, but more ufually in earth ; and 
fometimes in fmall pieces loofe among 
gravel. ‘Thefe, according to the time 
they have lain in the earth, or the matter 
they have lain among, and in the way of, 
are found differently altered from their 
original ftate ; fome of them having faf- 
fered very little change, and others be- 
ing fo highly impregnated with cryftal- 
line, fparry, pyritical, or other extra- 
meous matter, as to appear mere mafies 
of ftone, or lumps of the common mat- 
ter of the pyrites, @c. of the dimenfi- 
ens, and, more or lefs, of the internal 
figure of the vezetable bodies into the 
pores of which they have made their 
way. 
‘The foffile-wood, which we find at this 
day, are, according to thefe differences, 
asranged, by Dr. Hill, into three kinds ; 
x. the lefs altered : 2. the pyritical ; 
and, 3. the petrified. 
Of the trees, or parts of them, lefs al- 
tered from their original ftate, the greateft 
ftore is. found in digging to (mall depths 
in bogs, and among what is called peat 
er turf-earth, a fubftance ufed in many 
rts of the kingdom for fuel. In dig 
ing among this, wfually very near the 
furface, they findimmenfe quantities of 
vegetable matter buried, and that of va- 
rious kinds: in fome places there are 
whole trees {carce altered, except in co- 
Jour ; the oaks in particular being ufually 
turned to a jetty black; the pines and 
firs, which are alfo very frequent, are 
Tefs altered, and are as inflammable as 
. ever, and often contain, between the 
bark and wood, a black refin. Large 
parts of trees have alfo been not unfre- 
quently met with unaltered in. beds of 
another kind, and at much greater 
depths, as in the flrata of clay and Joam, 
among gravel, and fometimes even in fo- 
lid fone. 
Belides thefe harder parts of trees, there 
are frequently found allo in the peat- 
earth, vilt quantities of the leaves and 
fruit, and catkins of the hazel, and the 
Fike trees: thete ave afually intermixed 
“amon; the fedge and roots of grafs, and 
are icarce at all al ered from their ufual 
texters, The moft common of thefe are 
hezel nuts; but there are frequently 
found allo the twigs and leaves of the 
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white poplar; and a little deeper wfually 
there lies a cracked and fhattered wood, 
the crevices of which are full of a bitu- 
minous black matter; and among this 
the flones of plumbs, and other ftone- 
fruits, are fometimes found, but that 
more rarely. 

It is idle to imagine, that thefe have 
been thus buried either at the creation ; 
or, as many are fond of believing, at 
the univerfal deluge: at the firft of thefe 
times the ftrata muft have been formed 
before the trees were yet in being ; and 
the peat-wood is fo far from being of 
antedeluvian date, that much of it is 
well known to have been growing within 
thefe three hundred years, in the very 
places where it is now found buried. 

In this ftate, that is little altered! from 
their original condition, it is, that the 
fruits, and larger parts of trees are ufue 
ally found: what we find of thenn more 
altered, are fometimes large and long, 
fometimes fmaller and fhorter, branches 
of trees; fometimes fmall fragments 
of branches and more frequently fmall 
fhapelefs pieces of wood. ‘The larger 
and longer branches are ufually found 
bedded ip the ftrata of ftone, and are more 
or lefs altered into the nature of the ftra- 
tum they lie in: the fhorter and fmaller 
branches are found in vaft variety in the 
ftrata of blue clay, ufed for makimg tiles 
in the neighbourhood of London 5 thefe 
are prodigioufly plentiful in all the clay- 
pits of this kind, and ufually carry the 
whole external refemblance of what they 
once were, but nothing of the inner 
firugture ; their pores being wholly 
filled, and undiftinguifhably cloifed by 
the matter of the common vitriolic py- 
rites, fo as to appear mere fimple mafles 
of that matter. - Thefe fall to pieces on 
being long expofed to a moifture, and 
are fo pregnant in vitriol that they are 
what is principally ufed for making the 
green v.triol or copperas at Deptford, 
and other places. See the articles V1- 
TRIOL and COPPERAS. 

The irregular maffes or fragments of 


_ wood, are principally of oak, and are 


mott ufvally found among gravel ; tho’ 
fometimes in other ftrata. Thefe are va- 
rioufly altered by the infinuation of cry- 
fialline and ftony particles, and make a 
very beautiful figure when cut and po- 
l.thed, as they ufually keep the regular 
grain of the wood, and fhew exaétly 
the feveral circles which mark the differ- 
ent years growth, Thefe, isa 
t 
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the different matter which has filled their 
pores, aflume various colours, and the 
appearance of the various foffils that have 
impregnated them; fome are perfectly 
white, and but moderately hard ; others 
of a brownifh black, or perfeétly black, 
and much harder; others of a reddifh 
black, others yellowifh, and others 
greyifh, and fome of a ferrugineous co- 
jour. They are of different weights 
alfo and hardneffes, according to the na- 
ture and quantity of the ftony parti- 
cles they contain: of thefe fome pieces 
have been found with every pore filled 
with pure pellucid cryftal; and others 
in large maffes, part of which is wholly 
petrified and feems mere ftone, while 
thereftis crumbly and is unaltered wood. 
‘That this alteration is made in wood, 
even at this time, is alfo abundantly 
proved by the inftances of wood being 
put into the hollows of mines, as props 
and fupports to the roofs, which is found 
after a number of years as truly petrified 
as that which is dug up from the natural 
ftrata of the earth. In the pieces of pe- 
trified wood found in Germany, there 
are frequently veins of {par or of pure 
cryftal, fometimes of earthy fubftances, 
and often of the matter of the common 
pebbles ; thefe fragments of wood fome- 
times have the appearance of parts of the 
branches of trees in their natural ftate; 
but more frequently they refemble pieces 
of broken boards ; thefe are ufually ca- 
pable of ahigh and elegant polith. 
Many fubftances, it is certain, have been 
preferved in the cabinets of colleétors, 
under the title of petrified wood, which 
have very little right tothat name. But 
where the whole outer figure of the wood, 
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rer and Lucas brought both thefe arts to 
perfe&tion. 
About 200 years ago, the art of cutting 
in wood was carried to a very great pitch, 
and might even vie, for beauty and joft. 
nefs, with that of engraving on cop- 
‘per: at prefent it is much neglected, the 
application of artifts being wholly em- 
ployed on copper, as the more ealy and 
promifing province: not but that wooden - 
cuts have the advantage of thofe in cop- 
per in many refpeécts ; chiefly for figures 
and devices in books; as being printed 
at the fame time and in the fame prefs 
with the letters: whereas, for the other, 
there is required a partitular and feparate 
impreffion, 

The cutters in wood begin with prepare 
ing a plank or block of the fize and thicke - 
nefs required, and very even and fmooth 
on the fide to be cut: for this they ufu. 
ally take pear-tree, or box; but the latter 
is beft, as being clofeft, and leaft liable 
to be worm eaten, On this block they 
draw their defign with a pen or pencil, 
exaétly as they would have it printed ; 
or they faften the defign drawn on paper 
upon the block with pafte and a little vi- 
negar, the ftrokes or lines turned towards 
the wood. When the paper is dry, they 
wath it gently with a fponge dipped in 
water, and then take it off by little and 
little, rubbing it firft with the tip of the 
finger, till nothing is left on the block 
but the ftrokes of ink that form the de- 
fign, which mark out what part of the 
block is to be fpared or left ftanding, 
The reft they cut off very carefully with 
the points of very tharp knives, chiffels, 
or gravers, according to the bignefs or 
delicacy of the work. 
See MEAsuRE. 


Meafure of Woop, 

Painting on Woop, &c. See the article 
PaINTING, &c, 

Woop, /ylva, in geography, a multitude 


the exaé lineaments of the hark, or the 
fibrofe or fiftular texture of the ftrie, 
and the veftiges of the utriculi and 


trachez, or air-veffels, are yet remain- 
ing, and the feveral circles yet vifible, 
which denoted the feveral years growth 
of the tree, none can deny thele fub- 
ftances to be real fofhl wood. 
Cord of Woop, See Corn of Wood. 
Cutting iz Woop, is ufed for various pur- 
pofes ; as for initial and figured letters, 
head and tail-pieces of books ; and even 
for fchemes, mathematical and other fi- 
gures, to fave the expence of engraving 
on copper: and for prints, and ftamps 
for papers, calicoes, linens, &c, 
The invention of culting in wood, as 
well as that in copper, is afcribed toa 
gold{mith of Florence ; but Albert Du- 
VoL, IV. 


of trees extended over a large continued 
tra& of land, and propagated without 
culture. The generality of woods only 
confit of trees of one kind. 
The antient Saxons had fuch 2 venera- 
tion for woods, that they made them 
fanétuaries. 
It is ordained, that none fhall deftroy 
any wood, by turning it into tillage or 
pafture, &c. where there are two acres 
Or more in quantity, on pain of forfeit. 
ing 40's. an acre, by 35 Hen. VIII.’ 
¢.17. All woods that are felled at four- 
teen years growth, are to be preferved 
from deftrugtion for eight years; and no 
19 ¥ ; cattle 
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cattle put into the ground till five years 
after the felling thereof, &c. 13 Eliz. 
c. 25, The burning of woods, or under- 
wood, is declared to be felony; alfo 
thofe perfons that malicioufly cut or fpoil 
timber-trees, or any fruit-trees, @c. fhali 
be fent to the houfe of correction, there 
to be kept three months, and whipt once 
a month. 
OODBRIDGE, a market-town of 

. Suffolk, fituated twenty-fix miles fouth- 
eaft of Bury. ea i 

WOOD-COCK, feolopax, in ornithology. 
See the article SCOLOPAX. 

Woop COCK-SHELL, in natural lifory, 
the variegated yellowifh purpura, wath 

_, tubercles, and a Jong beak; .and the 


_ thorny. wood-cock-fhell is the yellow’ 


long beaked purpura, with long and 

_, crooked fpines, See PURPURA, 

Woon-corn,, is faid to be corn given. by 
the tenants of fome manors to the Jords 
for the liberty to gather up wood, and 

.the feeding of cattle, there. 

Woopn.corpice, See CopPice, 

Woop 2nd woop, in the fea-language, is 
when two pieces of timber are fo let into 
each other, that the. wood of the one 

.. joins clefe to the other, 

W 00p-GELD, or WOODGELDUM, in our 
antient cultoms, the gathering or cutting 
of wood within the foreft ; or it may de- 
note the money paid for the fame to,the 
forefters. ° Sometimes it alfo. feems to fig- 

. nify an immunity from this payment by 

___ the king’s grant. _ : 

Woop-HayY, an antient cuftom at Exeter, 

whereby a log out ef every feam of wood 

. over Ex-bridge is taken, towards the re- 
paration of that bridge. 

Woop-Louse, in zoology, a name given 
to feveral fpecies of onifcus, See the 
article ONISCUS. 

The common wood-loufe, or millepes; 
is the onifcus with a blunt forked tail. 
See the article MILLEPEs. 


_ The black wood-loute is the onifcus with 


an obtufe undivided tail, growihg to an 
inch in-length, and being of an oval 
figure; and the fea-wood-loule is the 
onifeus, with a fubulated tail, appendi- 
culated on each fide. 
Woop-mMoreg, the antient name, of that 
 forelt-court, now called the court of 
_ attachment. See the articles ATTACH- 
MENT and FoREST, : 
Woop-pLea-courtT, acourt held twice 
a year in the foreft of Clun, in Shrop- 
fhire, for determining all matters relating 
towood, 
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WooD-PECKER, picus, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds with the beak ftraight, of 
a polyhedral or many-fided figure, and 
with its point formed in the manner of a 
wedge ; the tongue is rounded and very 
long, it.cefembles in form a worm, or 
fome other fuch infect ; the toes, in all 
_ but one fpecies, ftand two before and two 
behind, as in the parrot. This genus 
comprehends the great black wood-peck- 
er, with a fearlet-head, in fize fome- 
what larger than that of a fieldfare ; the 
green wood-pecker, with a fcarlet crown 5 
the great fpotted wood-pecker, with a 
black head, and fome of the tail-feathers 
white ; the leffer {potted wood-pecker, 
with three lateral rectrices, variegated with 
white at top; the middle fpotted wood- 
pecker, with three lateral reétrices, half 
black ; the three-toed wood-pecker, with 
only three toes; the brafilian wood- 
pecker, or ipecu, with a fearlet erefted 
head ; and the golden wood-pecker, or 
the yellow picus. There are warious 
other fpecies of wood-peckers, as the 
brown picus, fpotted with yellow; the 
black picus, with the wings and tail yel- 
low, Ge... : 
WOODSTOCK, a borough-town of Ox. 
fordthire, fituated feven miles north of 
Oxford. 
It fends two members to parliament. 
WOODWARD, an officer of the foreft, 
whofe funétion it is to look after the 
woods, and obferye any offences either in 
vert or in venifon, committed within 
his charge,.and to prefent the fame ; 
and in cafe any deer are found killed, 
or hurt, to inform the verderer thereof, 
and to prefent them at the next court of 
the foreft, See the article Forest. 
WOOF, among manufadurers, the threads 
which the weavers fhoot acrofs with an — 
inftrumept called-the fhuttle. See the 
articles SHuTTME, Warp, ‘Wes, 
WEAVING, CLoTH, &c. 
The woof is of different matter, ac- 
cording to the piece to be wrought, Ina 
taffety, both woof and warp are filke 
See the article TaFFETY. 
In mohairs, the woof is ufually wool, 
and the warp filk. In fattins, the warp 
is frequently flax, and the woof filk. 
ee SERGE, SATTIN, VELVET, &e. 
WOOL, the covering of fheep. See the 
article SHEEP. ® 
Each fleece confifts of wool of feveral 
qualities and degrees of finenefs, which 
the dealers therein take care to feparate. 
The Englifh and French ufwally feparate 
4 - each 
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tach fleece into three principal forts, viz. 
zx. Motherewool, which is that of the 
back and neck. 2. The wool of the 
tails and legs. 3. That of the breaft 
and under the belly. The wool moft 
efteemed is the englith, chiefly that about 
Leominfter, Cotswold, and the Iile of 
Wight; the Spanifh, principally that 
about Segovia; and the French, about 
Berry, 

The finenefs and plenty of our wool is 
owing in a great meafure to the fhort 
fweet grafs in many of our paftures and 
downs; though the advantage of our 
fheeps feeding on this grafs all the year, 
without beipg obliged to be fhut up un- 
der cover during the winter, or to ecure 
_ them from wolves at other times, con- 
tributes nota little to it, 
Antiently, the principal commerce of 
the nation confifted in woo] unmanu- 
fagtured ; which foreigners, efpecially 
the French, Dutch, and Flemifh, bought 
of us, infomuch, that the cuftoms paid 
on wool exported in the reign of Edward 
III, amounted, at 50s. apack,to 250,000). 
per annum, An immenfe fum in thofe 
days! But as wool is now accounted a 
ftaple commodity, the employment ofan 
infinite number of people at home, and 
our moft beneficial trade abroad, depend- 
ing upon it, very fevere laws have been 
made to prevent its being exported, 
and perfons that export wool beyond the 
feas, are liable to a forfeiture of the 
fhips or veffels in which it is found, with 
treble the value, and the perfons aiding 
and affifting in it fhall fuffer three years 
imprifonment, It is alfo enaéted, that 
no fheep fhall be carried on board any 
fhip with intent to be exported, upon 
forfeiture of 20s. for every theep ; that 
the owners knowing thereof, are to for- 
feit their intereft therein; that if they be 
aliens, or natural born fubjeéts not in- 
habiting this kingdom, fuch fthips fhall 


be wholly forfeited ; that the matters 


and mariners knowing thereof, and affift- 
ing therein, are to forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and to (uffer three months 
imprifonment ; and that the exporter, 
befides other penalties, fhall be rendered 
incapable of fuing for any debt, &@c. As 
to the importation of wool, Irith wool, 
combed or uncombed, Spanith and Polifh 
wool may be imported duty free. 

WoO0k, is alfo uled for the foft hair grow- 
ing on feveral wild beafts, the fkins of 
which are diftinguifhed by the name of 
furrs. See the article Furr, 
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' Thefe kinds of wool, on being imported, 
pay the following duties: bever-wool, 
cutand combed, 148. $d. the pound : 
the whole of which is deawn back ov 
exportation ; but if this wool be combed 
in Ruffia, and imported from thence in 
britifh fhips, it is free. Coney woo!, 


5 3 
the pound, 1238 a. draw back raid, 
100 199 “ 


Eftridge-wool, imported in britifh built 
fhips, free; but if imported in thole that 
are foreign built, it pays 6s. 8,43 d. 
the rr2 pounds: draw back, 6s, 43, d. 
rs 
7a d. draw 
° 


Stanes-wool, the pound 
10 


loo 
For the divers preparations of wool, fee 
CaRDING, COMBING, SPINNING, | 
WEAVING, FULLING, CLOTH, &c, 

Cottoz-WooL. See the article Corton. 

WOoOOL-STAPLE, denotes a city or town 
where wool ufed to be fold. See thé ar- 
ticle STAPLE. ‘ 

WOOL-WINDERS, are perfons employed in 
winding up fleeces of wool into bundles 
to be packed and fold by weight. ‘Thofe 
are {worn to do it truly between the awn- 
er and the merchant, 

Pocket of Woo. See thearticle PocKET, 

Salplar of WooL. SeeSaLtPLaR. ™ 

WOOLEN,.MANUFACTORY, includes the 
feveral forts of commodities into which 
woo] is wrought, as broad cloth, long 
and fhort kerfeys, bays, ferges, flannel, 
perpetuanas, fays, ftuffs, frize, penni- 
tones, flockings, caps, rugs, @c. * See 
the article CLOTH, &c. ee 

WooLsTep. Sce the article WorsTED.. 

WOOLWICH, a market-town of Kent, | 
fituated on the river Thames, fix miles. 
eaft of London. 

WORCESTER, the capital city of Wor 
cefterfhire, fituated on the river Severn, 
110 miles north-wet of London; weft 
Jong. 2° 15’, north Jat. 52% 5’, . 

WORCUM, a town of Holland, fituated 
on the river Waal, twenty-three miles 
eaft of Rotterdam. This is alfo the 
name of a port-town of the United Ne- 
therlands, fituated on the province of 
Friezland, on the Zuyder-fea, twenty 
miles fouth- wet of Lewarden. > « 

WORD, in language, an articulate found 
defigned to reprefent fome idea, S@® 
Sounp, Voice, Stcn, Inga, @e. 
The port-royalifts define words to be die 
fiinét asticalate founds, vagreed on by 
mankind to conyey their thoughtsand fen. 
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timents by. See the article LaNGuace. 
Word, in writing, is defined to be an 
affemblage of feveral letters forming one 
er more fyllables, and expreffing the 
name, quality, or manner of a thing. 
See the articles LETTER, SYLLABLE, 
Quauity, &e, 

Etymology and fyntax being the two 
parts of grammar converfant about 
words, the firft of thefe explains the na- 
ture and propriety of words, and the 
other treats of the right compofition of 
words in difcourfe. See the articles 
GrRaMMAR, ETYMOLOGY, &c. 

‘The moft remarkable thing in the pro- 
nouncing of words, is the accent, or the 
elevation of the voice, on fome particular 
fyllable of the word, which elevation is 
neceflarily followed by a depreffion of the 
voice. See the article ACCENT. 
Grammarians generally divide words into 
eight claffes, called parts of {peech. See 
SPEECH, and ParTs of Speech. 

Words are again divided into primitives 
and derivatives, fimple and compound, 
fynonymous and equivocal. See the ar- 
ticle PRIMITIVE, &e. 

‘With regard to their fyllables, words are 
farther divided into monofvilables and 
polylyllables. See the articles Mono- 
SYLLABLE and POLYSYLLABLE. 

The grammatical figures of words which 
occafion changes in the form, @c. there- 
of are profthefis, apherefis, fyncope, 
epenthefis, apocope, paragoge, crafis, 
dizrefis, metathefis, and antithefis. See 
the article PROSTHESIS, &c. 

The ule of words, we have obferved, is to 
ferve as fenfible figns of our ideas; and 
the ideas they ftand for in the mind of 
the perfon that fpeaks, are their proper 
fignifications. See the articles Sicn, 
SemMeEIoTICa, SCIENCE, &c. 

Simple and primitive words have no 
natural conneétion with the things they 
fignify, whence there is no rationale to 
be given of them; it is by mere arbitrary 
infitution and agreement of men, that 
they come to fignify any thing, Certain 
words have no natural propriety or apti- 
tude to exprefs certain thoughts more 
than others; were that the cafe there 
could have been but one language. But 
in derivative, and compound words the 
cafe is fomewhat different. In the form- 
ing of thefe, we fee regard is had to 
agreement, relation, and analogy; thus 
moft words that have the fame ending, 
have one common and genera] way of 


denoting or fignifying things; and thofe 
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compounded with the fame prepofitions, 
have a fimilar manner of expreffing and 
fignifying fimilar ideas, in all the learned 
languages where they eccur. 
For the perfe&tion of language, it is not 
enough, Mr, Locke obferves, that founds 
can be made figns of ideas, unlefs thefe 
can be made ufe of fo as to comprehend 
feveral particular things; for the multi- 
plication of words would have perplexed 
their ufe, had every particular thing 
needed a diftin& name to be fignified 
by. Toremedy this inconvenience, lan- 
guage had a further improvement in the 
ufe of general terms, whereby one word 
was made to mark a multitude of par- 
ticular exiftences; which advantageous 
ufe of founds was obtained by the differ- 
ence of the ideas they were made figns 
of, thofe names becoming general which 
are made to ftand for general ideas, and 
thofe remaining particular, where the 
ideas they are ufed for are particular. 
See the articles Terms, GENERAL, 
ABSTRACT, Ge. 
It is obfervable, that the words which 
ftand for a&tions and notions, quite re- 
moved from fenfe, are borrowed from 
fenfinle ideas ; as to imagine, apprehend, 
comprehend, underftand, adhere, con- 
ceive, inftil, difguft, difturbance, tran- 
quillity, &¢. which are all taken from 
the operations of things fenfible, and ap- 
plied to modes of thinking, Spirit, in its 
original fignification, is no more than 
breath; angel, a meffenger, By which 
we may gue!s what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled 
the minds of the firft beginners of lan- 
guages; and how nature, even in the 
naming of things unawares, fuggefted to 
men the originals of al] their knowledge = 
whilft to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt 
in themfelves, or any other ideas that 
came not under their fenies, they were 
forced to borrow words fiom the ordi- 
nary and known ideas of fenfation. See 
SENSATION, PERCEPTION, &c. 
The ends of language, in our difcourfe 
with others, are chiefly three; firft, to 
make our thoughts or ideas known one 
to another, This we fail in, 1. when 
we ule names without clear and difting 
ideas in our mind. 2, When we apply 
received names to ideas, to which the 
common ule of thatJanguage doth not 
apply them. 3. When we apply them 
unfteadily, making them ftand now for 
one, and anon for another idea, Se- 
condly, 
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condly, to make known our thoughts 
with as much eafe and quicknefs as 
soffible. This men fail in, when they 
ave complex ideas, without having 
diftin& names for them, which may 
happen either through the defect of a 
Janguage which has none, or the fault 
of the man who has not yet learned 
them. Thirdly, to convey the know- 
ledge of things. This cannot be done 
but when our ideas agree to the reality 
of things. He that has names without 
ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
{peaks only empty founds. He that has 
complex ideas without names for them, 
wants difpatch in his expreffion. He that 
ufes his words Joofely, and unfteadily, 
will either not be minded or not under- 
ftood, He that applies names to ideas, 
different from the common ufé, wants 
propriety in his Janguage, and fpeaks 
gibberifh ; and he that has ideas of fub- 
ftances difagreeing with the real exift- 
enee of things, fo far, wants the mate. 
rials of true knowledge. See the articles 
IpEa and KNOWLEDGE. 
Worp, or Watch-WorbD, in an army or 
garrifon, is fome peculiar word or fen- 
tence, by which the foldiers know and 
diftinguith one another in the night, &c. 
and by which fpies and defigning per- 
fons are difcovered. It is ufed alfo to pre- 
vent furprizes. The word is given out 
in an army every night to the lieutenant, 
or major-general of the day, who gives 
it to the majors of the brigades, and 
they to the adjutants ; who give it firft to 
the field-officers, and afterwards to a fer- 
jeant of each company, who carry it to 
the fubalterns. In garrifons it is given 
after the gate is fhut to the town-m»jor, 
who gives itto the adjutants, and they 
to the ferjeants, See Rounps. 
Worp, in heraldry, &@c. See MoTTo., 
Worops, in law, which may be taken 
in a common fenfe, fhould not receive a 
ftrained or unufual conftru&tion ; agd 
fuch as are ambiguous, are to be con- 
ftrued fo as to make them ftand with law 
and equity, neither may they be wrefted 
to do wrong: neverthelefs the different 
placing of the fame words may caufe 
them to have a different meaning; alfo 
where words are either fenfelefs or need- 
lefs in a deed, they fhall do no hurt, if 
the fame is good and perfect without 
thofe words. 
WORK, inthe manege. To work a horfe, 
is to exercife him at pace, trot, or gallop, 
aod ride him atthe manege, ‘To work 


a horfe upon volts, or head and haunches 
in or between two heels, is to paflage 
him, or make him go fide- ways upen two 
parallel lines. 

Work-House, See Work-House, 

Works, opera, in fortification, the feveral 

lines, trenches, ditches, &c. made round 
a place or army, or the like, to fortify 
and defend it. See the articles ForT1- 
FICATION, LINE, TRENCH, &e. 
For the feveral forts of works, as clock= 
work, fire-work, fret-work, horn-work, 
ruftic-work, wax-work, &c. fee the are 
ticles CLock-work, Fire-work, &c. 

WORKSOP, a market-town of Notting- 
hamfhire, fituated twenty miles north of 
Nottingham. 

WORLD, mundus, the afemblage of parts 
which compofe the univerfe. See the 
article UNIVERSE. 

The duration of the world is a thing 
which has been greatly difputed. Pilato, 
after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 
eternal, and to have flowed from’ God 
as rays flow from the fun, Ariftotle 
was much of the fame mind; he afferts, 
that the world was not generated fo ag 
to begin to be a world, which before 
was none: he lays down a pre-exifting 
and eternal matter as a principle, and 
thence argues the world eternal, His 
arguments amount to this, that it is 
impoffible an eternal agent, having an 
eternal paffive fubjeét, fhould continue 
long without a&tion. His opinion was 
generally followed, as feeming to be 
the fitteft to end the difpute among fo 
many feéts about the firft caufe. See the 
articles MaTTer, Cause, and PERie 
PaTETIC Philofophy. 

Epicurus, however, though he makes mate 
ter eternal, yet fhews the world to be but 
a new thing formed out of a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms. See the articles 
ATOMICAL and EPICUREAN, 

Some of the modern philofophers refute 
the imaginary eternity of the world by 
this argument, that if it be ab eterno, 
there muft have been a generation of ine 
dividuals in a continual fucceffion from 
all eternity, fince no caufe can be affign- 
ed why they fhould not be generated, 
viz. one from another, Thercfore to 
confider the origin of things, and the 
feries of caufes, we muft go back in in- 
finitum, 7. e. there mu‘ have been an ine 
finite number of men and other individu. 
als already generated, which ‘uhverts the 
very notion of number. A.nd if the caufe 
which now generates has been produced 
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WORMS, in the linnzan fyftem of nature, ° 


Generation of WORMS, 
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an infinite feries be finite? Dr. Halley 
fuggelts a new method of finding the age 
of the world from the degree of the falt- 
nefs of the acean. See SEA. 

See SYSTEM. 


a ciafs of infe&ts of the order of the 
apteria, and of the clafs of the anarthra. 
See APTERIA and ANARTHRA, 

The diftinguifhing character of this clafs 
is, that they have the mufcles of their 
body affixed to a folid hafic. The feveral 
{pecies of worms are very humerous ; as 
the chetia, or the hair worm, called 
alfo the guinea-worm; the afcaris, the 
lumbricus, or earth-worm 3 and fea- 
worm ; the tenia or tape-worm ; the fi. 
cyania or gourd-worm ; the iulus or gal- 
ly-worm, @c. See CH@TIA, Ge. 


Worms, in hufbandry, are very prejudi- 


cial to corn-fields, eating up the roots 
of the young corn, and deftroying great 
quantities of the crop. Sea-falt is the 
bet of all things for deftroying them. 
Sea-water is proper to fprinkle on the 
Jand, where it can be had; where the 
falt fprings are, their water will do; 
and- where neither are at hand, a little 
common or bay-falt does as well. Soot 
will deftroy them in fome lands, but is 
not to be depended upon, for it does not 
always fucceed. Some farmers ftrew on 
their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; 
and others truft wholly to their winter- 
fallowing to do it, if this is done in a 
wet feafon, when they come up to the 
furface of the ground, and fome nails 
with fharp heads be driven into the 
bottom of the plough. If they are 
troublefome in gardens, the refufe brine 
of falted meat will ferve the purpofe, or 
fome walnut leaves fteeped in a ciflern 
of water for a fortnight or three weeks, 
will give it fuch a bitternefs that it will 
be a certain poifon to them. A deco€tion 
of wood-afhes, fprinkled on the ground, 
will anfwer the fame purpofe; and any 
particular plant may be fecured both 
from worms and fnails by ftrewing a 
mixture of lime and afhes about tts roots, 
It is a general caution among the farm- 
ers to fow their coro as fhallow as they 
can, where the field is very fubje& to 
worms, 
See the article 
GENERATION. 
Worms, in medicine, a difeafe arifing 
from fome of thefe reptiles being in- 
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gendered in the body, particularly inthe | 
fiomach and inteftines, ~ 
When children begin to ufe crude ali- — 
ments, fummer fruits, fleth, cheefe, and 
other things of the like kind, they are 
frequently troubled with the worms, ¢c- 
cahoned by the eggs of infects, which 
either float in the air, or Hve on the 
earth, and which being cafually fwallow- 
ed, are not digeftible by their tender flo- 
machs. For thefe, the inteftinal or gal. 
tric pituit, afford a neft in which they re- 
fide, are nourifhed, bred, and increafe in 
bulk. Hence they are not fo common in 
adults, except in the dull and fluggith, 
and in the leuco-phlegmatic. ve ee 
There are three {pecies of worms, moft 
frequent in the human body ; the Jum- 
brict, the afcarides, and the tenia. The 
Jumbrici are found in the ilion, and are 
thus called, becaufe they are generally 
broad and leng, and roll them{elves up 
in a ftrange manner, The afcarides have 
their feat chiefly in the grofs inteftines, 
and are more plentiful in the re&tum; 
they are round and f{mall, and are thrown 
ovt in large quantities. The broad worm 
called tenia, is lke a fwathe, commonly 
two ells long, but fometimes much long- 
er, and divided through the whole length 
with crofs joints or knots. This is faid 
to be always fingle; and lies varioufly 
convoluted, being fometimes as long as 
all the guts, and fometimes even vattly 
exceeding that length. Heifter obferves, 
that there are other kinds of infects, or ~ 
worms, generated in an human body, 
which phyficians have not placed in any 
particular clafs, but have looked upon 
them as uncommon produétions., 
Worms, by their irritation, create nau. 
feas, vomitings, loofeneffes, faintings ; 
a flender, deficient, intermitting pulfe ; 
itching of the nofe, and epileptic fits. 
By the confumption of the chyle, they 
produce hunger, palenefs, weaknefs, and 
coftivenefs; whence arifes a tumour of 
the abdomen, erudlations, and rumbling 
of the inteftines, 
A child may be known to have the 
worms from his age, cold temperament, 
palenefs of the countenance, livid eye- 
lids, hollow eyes, itching of the nofe, 
voracity, ftartings, and grinding the 
teeth in fleep; and more efpecially by a 
fngular Rinking breath; but when they 
are voided by the mouth, or anus, there — 
remains no manner of doubt. 
The cure is to be performed chiefly by 
deftroy- 
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@eftroying their nefts, which is to be at- 
tempted by alkalious falts; gums which 
purge phlegm, mercurials, antimonials, 
and bitter aromatics. 

Earth Worm, lumbricus, a genus of in- 
feéts of the clafs of the anarthra, of a 
rounded fhape, and covered with a foft 
and tender fkin, marked with annular 

. widges and furrows. This infect, when 
full grown, is often ten inches in length, 
and more than a third of an inch in 

. diameter; its colour is a dufky red, and 
its {kin is formed into rings, but is fmooth 
and foft to the touch, 

Seca Worm, isthe rough lumbricus, grow- 
ing to a foot, or more in length, and to 

_ the thicknels of a man’s finger. 

Guinea Worms, dracunculi. See the ar- 

. ticle DRacuNCULI, 

Worm, in gunnery, a ferew of iron, to 
be fixed on the end of a rammer, to pull 

_ out the wad of a fivelock, carabine, or 
piftol, being the fame vith the wad- 
hook, only the one is more. proper for 

,. {mall arms, and the other for cannon. 

WorMsy in chemiltry, isa long, winding, 
pewter pipe, placed in .a tub of water, 
to,cool and condenfe the vapours in the 
diftillation of {pirits. 

ORM, a cable, or bavefer, in the fea- 
language, is to firenpthen it by wind- 
ing a dmall lise, or repe, all along be- 

. tween the ftrands, 

WORMS, jn geography, an imperial city 
of Germany, in the  palatinate of the 

_ Rhine: eat long. 8° 5’, north lat. 49° 38’. 

WORM-SEED, Semen fantonicum, is: the 
feed of a fpecies of worm-wood, which 
grows in the Levant, from whence we 
have the feed, whichis there produced 
in great plenty, without the trouble of 
fowing; this plant growing wild in the 
fields. See Wormwoop, 

The feed of this-plant is light and chaffy, 
enveloped with avait many thin mem- 
branes, that have the fame virtue with 
the feed itfelf, and are uled with it under 
itsmame, It isa {mall and light feed, 
of a pale yellowith brown colour, with 
fome admixture of greenifh init, of an 
oblong form, fomewhat larger at the 
bafe, and tapering to a point at the fum- 
mit. It is of a friable texture, eafily 

» beat to powder. It has not much {mell, 
but is of a bitter tafte. Worm-feed is to 
be chofen large, frefh and clean, not 


gully or decayed, or hanging together ° 


in clufters, which is a-fign of infeéts 
being, or having been among it. 
Iss great virtue is that. of . deftroying 
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worms in children ; bat as it is ¢00 bitter 
to be eafily {wallowed by them either in 
powder or deco&tion ; it is therefore beft 
taken by way of comfit covered over witlt 
fugar. 

Worm-feed, on being imported, pays 2 
duty of Zid: the pound, and draws 
back, 6,°°% d. 

WORMWOOD, abfinthium, in botanys 
See the article Agsin THIUM, 

_ Wormwood, befides the virtues attribue 
‘ted to it under its generical name, i8 
prepared into an oil, and fixed falt, the 
former of which is ufed externally to 
the belly, to deftroy worms in the in« 
tefines, and the datter is a famous fe 
brifuge and ftomachic. 

WORONETS, or VERONESE, a city of 
Ruffia, in the province of Belgorod, fitu- 

. ated on the river Veronefe, near ae con- 
fluence with the Don; eaft long. 40°, 
north Jat. F 

WORSHIP of God, the offering up of 
adoration, prayer, praife, thank@iving 

and confeflion to God, as our creator, 
benefactor, law-giver and judge. 
Internal piety, or the worthip of the 
mind, is that which flows from the heart 
in devout afpirations addreffed to the 
deity without the ule of verbal expreffions 
uitered in an audible manner, Exter- 
nal worfhip is founded on the fame 
principles as the intirnal, and is either 
private or public. A worthip that is 
purely intellefual, tis too fpiritual and 
abitragted for the bulk of mankind. The 
operations of their minds, e/pecially fuch 
as are employed on the mott {ublime ob- 
jects, muft be affifted by their outward 
organs, otherwife they will be foon diflie 
pated by fenfble impreffions, or grow 
tirefome if too long continued: for ideas 
are fuch fleeting things, that they mult 
be fixed; and fo fabtle, that they mutt 
be expreffed and delineated, as it were, by 
fenfible marks and images, otherwife we- 
cannot long attend to them. Hence arifes 
the neceflity of external worfhip, which 
by {tated a&ts of devotion, fixes our at- 
tention, compofes and enlivens our 
thoughts, impreffes us more deeply with 
a fenfe of the awful prefence in which 
we are, and tends to heighten our devout 
affections. ‘his holds true in the cafe of 
public worfhip ; for as.God is the parent 
and head of the focial fyftem, and has 
formed us for a focial ftate; as there are 
public bleffings, and crimes in which we 
have all, in fome degree, a fhare; and 
public wants and dangers, to which all 
are 
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are expofed ; it is therefore evident, that 
folemn offices of public worfhip are duties 
of indifpenfible moral obligation, among 
the beft cements of fociety, the firmelt 
prop of government, and the fairelt or- 

* nament of both, 

WORSTED, a kind of woollen thread, 

which, inthe fpinning, is twilted harder 
than ordinary. It is chiefly ufed either 
wove or knit into ftockings, caps, gloves, 
or the like. 


WorsTeED, a market-town of Norfolk, | 


fituated feven miles north of Norwich. 

WOTTON, a market-town of Gloucefter- 
fhire, fituated feventeen miles fouth of 
Gloucefter. 

WOTTEN BASSET, a borough-town of 
Wilthhire, twenty-five miles north of 
Salifbury ; which fends two members to 
parliament. 

WOULDING, a fea-term for the winding 
of ropes, round a maft or yard of a thip, 
that has been ftrengthened by a piece of 
timber nailed to it. 

WOUND, vulnus, in medicine and furge- 
ry, is frequently defined to be a violent 
folution of the continuity of the foft 
external parts of the body made by fome 
inftrument. Others take a greater lati- 
tude in defining it, and call every ex- 
ternal hurt of the body, by what caufe 
foever produced, a wound, On the other 
hand, fome are of opinion, that unle(s 
the injured parts of the body are divided 
by fome fharp inftrument, as by a fword 
or knife, itis by no means to be called a 
wound; but notwith{tanding, it is cer- 
tain that thofe wounds which are pro- 
duced by blunt inftruments may proper- 
ly enough be called wounds, whence 
Heifter diftinguifhes two different kinds 
of wounds, the one made by acute, the 
other by blunt inftruments. 

Wounds are generally infliéted upon the 
fofter parts of the human body, fuch as 
the fkio, fat, mufcular ficth, ligaments, 
blood-veffels, and nerves, and parts that 
are compofed of thefe, as the vifcera and 
inteftines; yet the more folid parts of the 
body are by no means to be here exclud- 
ed, asthe bones, whence the parts that 
are fubjeé&t to thofe injuries will afford 
two diftin&tions of wounds; one, wounds 
of the foft parts, the other, wounds of 
the bones, 

As caufes of wounds, all inftruments of 
what kind foever, whether blunt or 
fharp, may properly be reckoned, pro- 
vided they are of fuch a nature, that 
upon the violent external application of 
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them, they are capable of producing 2 
folution of continuity in the parts of the 
body upon which they are inflicted; for a 
folution of the external parts from an 
internal caufe, is not called a wound, 
but rather an abfcefs, or ulcer; fo when 
the harder parts of the body, to wit, the 
bones, are broken by a fall, or a vio- — 
Jent blow received from a blunt inftru- — 
ment, it is termed a fra&ture. See the 
articles ABSCESS, ULCER, FRACTURE, 
and CONTUSI!ION. 
The effeéts which are produced by 
wounds, befides the divifion of the fofter | 
parts, are generally profufions of blood, 
though they are fometimes attended with | 
much greater mifchiefs than thefe, for it 
can fearcely happen, but that the divided | 
parts muft, in fome meafure, if not to- — 
tally, lofe their natural funétions, ac- — 
cording to the different ufes for which | 
the part is intended, and according to | 
the different degrees of injury that it res — 
ceives. The greater number of ufes a 
part is intended for by nature, the worfe — 
will be the confequences of a wound | 
upon that part; this principle is fo ex= 
tenfive, that it is the conftant guide in | 
forming a prognoftic, whether the wound 
will prove mortal or not. He therefore 
who is beft fkilled in anatomy, that ig, 
beft inftru&ed in the fituation of the 
parts, and their ufes, will be enabled to © 
form the moft accurate judgment of the 
confequence that will neceffarily attend — 
a wound upon any particular part, 
What has been faid of the different fitue 
ations and caufes of wounds, fufficiently 
demonftrates, that there are many dif. 
ferent kinds of wounds, fome brought — 
on by a punéture, fome by a ftab, and 
fome again by a blow; fomeare curable, 
others incurable; fome are made with 
fharp inftruments, others with blunt ones; 
with regard to their figure, fome form a 
right line, others are curved, tranfverfe, 
or oblique; with refpeét to their fituation, — 
fome are placed in the head, others in the 
neck, thorax, or abdomen; and of thefe 
fome are interna], others external; va- 
riety of different wounds arife from the 
great diverfity of condition that wounds 
are left in, for in fome wounds, the in~ — 
flifting inftrument, or part of it, remains; 
for inftance, a leaden bullet, a piece of 
glafs, or of a granade; the points of — 
{words or arrows: but in fome wounds, 
nothing of this kind is left: fometimes — 
fragtures of the bones accompany wounds, 
which is generally the cafe in gun-fhot 
3 wounds ¢ — 
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wounds: fome wounds are alfo attended 
with poifon, as thofe which are made 
with poifoned arrows ; under this head 
may be ranked the bites of animals, but 
more particularly of mad or venomous 
animals. Some are of opinion, that 
wounds which are madé with copper, 
or filver inftruments, fhould be reckoned 
in this clafs, the poifon of which, if 
there is any, is owing to the vitriol that 
is mixed with thefe metals. See the ar- 
ticles PUNCTURE, STAB, BLow, NECK, 
THORAX, ABDOMEN, GuUN-SHOT- 
«wounds, PoIson, &e. 
In flight wounds, where no confiderable 
artery, nerve, or tendon is concerned, 
the following appearances are ufually re- 
markable; at firft fight the wound ap- 
pears asa red line drawn upon the part: 
but upon being dilated, the blood in- 
ftantly guthes out in greater or fmaller 
quantities, according to the fize and num- 
ber of the blood-veffels that are injured, 
The hemorrhage, after a fhort continu- 
ance, ftops of its own accord, and the 
blood conereting in the wound, forms a 
cruft; the lips of the wound now begin 
to look red, and fwell, and are attended 
with fome degree of pain and inflamma- 
tion; if it is a large wound, a fever, 
that is to fay, an univerfal heat and 
quicknefs of pulfe, almoft always enfue 
upon the third or fourth day; fooner or 
Jater, a whitifh glutinous humour, not 
unlike white oil, appears, and this is 
known by the name of pus, or matter ; 
upon the appearance of matter, the red- 
nefs, tumour, pain, inflammation, and 
fever, difappear entirely, or at leaft are 
abated ; and thefe are the figns of a wound 
inclining to heal ; for under the matter 
new flefh fprings up from the wounded 
veffels, which having by degrees filled 
the wound, dries upon its upper part, 
and forms a cicatrix. See the articles 
Vein, ARTERY, Nerve, TENDON, 
H2MoORRHAGE, Pus, Tumour, In- 
FLAMMATION, and CICATRIX. 
In dangerous wounds, that is, where 
any confiderable blood-veffel is wounded 
or divided, there generally enfues fo vio- 
lent a hemorrhage, that the wounded 
perfon is in an inftant fenfible of great 
lofs of fpirits, and weaknefs, and faints 
away: and when the larger arteries are 
wounded, whether they are internal or 
. external, he dies upon the fpot; although 
fomewhat lefs danger is apprehended 
from wounds that are inflicted upon the 
veflels which are fituated upon the ex- 

VoL. IV, 
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ternal parts of the body (fome few exe 
cepted) becaufe they will admit of the 
ligature, and other means of reftraining 
the violence of the hemorrhage. 
There is nothing will give a truer ligne 
into the nature and confequence of a 
deep wound, than a due confideration of 
what natural a€tions of the body are im- 
peded thereby, For inftance, in wounds 
of the breaft, when the patient draws 
his breath with fhortnefs and difficulty, 
and is at the fame time attended with 
an hemoptyfis and hiccoughs, it may be 
rationally conje&tured that the lungs 
or the diaphragm are wounded ; fo in 
wounds of the abdomen, when chyle is 
voided, it is a plain indication that the 
ftomach, fmall guts, or laéteals, are 
wounded: when excrements pafs by the 
wound, the great guts are wounded. 
In the fame manner, bilious blood fhews 
the liver or gall bladder to be divided ; 
if urine pafles by the wound, the uri- 
nary bladder, or elfe the ureters, are 
wounded; and bloody urine denotes a 
blow on the kidneys, or a wound of the 
bladder ; but when there are large pro- 
fufions of blood this way, it is a fign 
that fome of the larger blood-veffels are 
wounded: vomiting of blood, declares 
the ftomach to be the injured organ; 
violent pains, attended with convulfive 
twitches, fhew that a nerve is wounded, 
or elfe that fome foreign fubftance is left 
in the wound. Whenever the fenfes are 
difordered after a wound received on the 
head, a concuffion of the brain is much 
to be feared. Difficulty of breathing, 
pains in the breaft, and hiccoughing, 
are fymptoms of a wound in the dia- 
phragm. It is of bad confequence for a 
wound to be attended with a large tu- 
mour ; but itis of the laft confequence 
if it is attended with no degree of tu- 
moor at all; the firft is an indication of 
great inflammation, the laft of mortificas 
tion; fome degree of tumour is always 
therefore beft in wounds. 
In order to inquive what wounds admit 
of a cure, and what are incurable, 
Heifter divides wounds into three forts. 
1, Some wounds are abfolutely of them- 
felves mortal, 2. Others are in their 
own nature mortal, if not relieved by 
timely affiftance. And, 3, Others be- 
come mortal by accident or imprudent 
treatment, though they were otherwife 
cureable. ‘ 
x, We properly ftyle thofe wounds ° 
mortal which ‘are not to be reme- 
19 Z died 
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_died by all the art and induftry . of 
man, Thus, wounds are of this kind 
which are attended with fo violent an 
hemorrhage, as to produce inftant death : 
of this fort are reckoned wounds that 
penetrate the cavities of the heart, and 
all thofe wounds of the vilcera, where 
the large blood-veffels are opened; fuch 
are large wounds of the lungs, liver, 
{pleen, kidneys, ftomach, inteftines, me- 
fentery, pancreas, uterus; of the aorta, 
of the iliac, coeliac, renal, mefenteric, 
and carotid arteries ; efpecially if they 
are wounded near their origin; of the 
fubclavian alfo, or vertebral ; of the vena 
cava, the iliac vein, the internal jugular, 
vertebral, renal, mefenteric; of the vena 
porta, and of the larger veins that lie 
deep in the body, becaufe their fituation 
will not admit of proper applications to 
reftrain the fluxofblood, Heifter there- 
fore reckons, very juftly, thefe among 
the wounds that are abfolutely incurable, 
fince they are not remediable either by 
aftringents, ligature, or fire. 

Thole wounds alfo are not lefs mortal 
than the former, which obftruét, or en- 
tirely cut off the paflage of the animal 
fpirits to the heart; fuch are wounds of 
the cerebellum, of the medulla oblonga- 
ta, and fome violent ftrokes of the brain 
itfelf. There is reafon to apprehend 
very great danger, when the fmall veins 
or arteries, which are contained in the 
cranium, are injured; for the blood flow- 
ing from them into the internal finufes 
of the brain, either produces too great a 
prefflure upon thofe very tender parts of 
the brain, and fo obftruéts the courfe of 


accident happens at the lower part of the 
cranium, or in the finufes of the brain; 
nor is there lefs danger where the nerves, 
which tend to the heart, are wounded, 
or entirely divided; for, after this, it 
js impoffible for the heart to continue 
its motion. See the articles TREPAN, 
HEART, @&e. 

To this clafs are to be referred alfo all 
wounds which entirely deprive the animal 
of the faculty of breathing ; there is 
therefore great danger where the afpera 
arteria is intirely divided; for where it is 
only divided in part, it may be healed 
again by the affiftance of an expert fur- 
geon: to this place alfo belong violent 
fhocks of the bronchia, mediaftinum, and 
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diaphragm, efpecially the tendinous. part 
of it, See ASPERA ARTERIA, Ge. . 
Thofe wounds alfo which interrupt.the — 
courfe of the chyle to the heart, are no 
Jefs incurable than the former; fuch are 
wounds of the ftomaah, inteftines, re- 
ceptacle of the chyle, faoracic duét, and 
larger la&teals; to which may be alfo 
added wounds of the cefophagus, if they 
are large; though death is not fo fudden 
an attendant on thefe wounds; but, for 
want of nourifhment, the perfons affliéted 
by them are weakened by degrees, and 
at length die confumptive. See the ar- 
ticles STOMACH, INTESTINE, &e, 

In this account thofe wounds alfo are not 
to be omitted, which are inflif&ted upon 
membranous parts, that are fituated in 
the abdomen, and contain fome fecreted 
fluid, as on the bladder, either of the 
bile or urine, the ftomach, inteftines, ree 
ceptacle of the chyle, and lacteal veffels. 
The fluids contained in thefe parts, when 
once they are let loofe into the cavity of 
the abdomen, cannot be properly dif- 
charged, and therefore eafily corrode the 
internal parts of the body; and the 
membranes that contained them are ge- 
nerally fo fine, that they will not admit 
of agglutination, efpecially fince no mes 
dicine from without can be applied. A 
few indeed have recovered after flight 
wounds in thefe parts ; but fince the num- 
ber of thefe inftances is but few, and the 
cure in them has been accidental, and not 
performed by the furgeon’s art, thefe may 
very jufily be added to the lift of mortal 
wounds, See ABDOMEN, &c. 

2. Many wounds there are which though 
the experienced furgeon could remedy, 
yet prove fatal, if negleéted, or left to 
nature: of this number are thofe which 
produce inftant death, unlefs relieved by 
prefent affiftance; fuch are wounds of 
the larger external blood-veffels, which 
might be remedied by ligature, by the 
application of altringent medicines, or 
the agtual cautery, Of this kind are 
wounds of the brachial, or crural artery, 
unlefs they are too near the trunk of the 
body; wounds in the large arteries of 
the cubit, or tibia; of the branches of 
the external carotid, or temporal artery ; 
to thefe alfo may be added wounds of 
the jugular and other veins, fituated upon 
the external parts of the body ; but in 
thefe cafes no help can be given, unlefs 
the furgeon be brought before there has 
bees a vaft profufion of blood, See the 
article CRURAL ARTERY; &c. 
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3. Wounds are properly faid to become 
mortal by accident, where the patient's 
death, from them, is occafioned eith@ 
by the ill conduét of the patient himfelf, 
or by the negleét or ignorance of his 
furgeon; the wound itfelf being of the 
number of thofe deemed curable by the 
judicious praftifer, Under this head are 
to be reckoned, 1, Thofe wounds which 
the furgeon has negleéted to cleanfe fuf- 
ficiently, though he had it in his power 
to do it; as when fome foreign body, 
which might eafily have been extraéted, 
is left in the wound, and produces in-~ 
flammations, hemorrhages, convulfions, 
and finally death itfelf; fo in wounds of 
the thorax and abdomen, if the furgeon 
does not ufe his utmoft diligence to evacu- 
ate the grumous blood, it will corrupt 
there, and by drawing the neighbouring 
parts into confent, will expofe the patient 
to death: great care muft alfo be taken 
that the lips of the wound do not clofe 
till the blood that is colle&ted in the cavi- 
ty of the body be all evacuated if poffible, 
which will be eafily perceived by the dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and other bad fymp- 
toms going off; but if any of the larger 
internal veflels are wounded, then all at- 
tempts to difcharge the blood are vain, 
for the violence of the hemorrhage takes 
off the patient. 2. Wounds are alfo to 
be accounted mortal by accident, which 
are treated or fearched in too rougha 
manner by the furgeon; for if wounds 
are handled roughly, which are full of 
nervous parts, or of large blood-veffels, 
there is great danger of bringing on he- 
morrhages, convulfions, inflammations, 
gangrenes, and finally death itfelf. ‘The 
cafe is alfo the fame, 3. in external 
wounds, which are flight of themfelves, 
but under which the patient is loft by the 
inflammation, which is increafed and 
brought on by the furgeon’s injudicious 
treatment; or, 4. when any one is taken 
off by the violence of the hemorrhage 
from a wound of the hand or foot; for 
in this cafe, the fargeon might eafily have 
ftopped the blood by the application of 
proper remedies, or by ligature; or, 5. 
when the patient is guilty of any intem- 
perance in eating or drinking, or of any 
excefe of paffion, of expofing himfeif to 
the cold air, or of ufing violent exercife. 
For by thefe means, wounds, more efpe- 
cially thofe of the head, by being liable 
to frefh haemorrhages, and other dan- 
gerous accidents, frequently become 
mortal, notwithltanding they naturally 
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geon ufes his utmolt care and {kill, 6. 
Among thefe alfo are to be accounted 
thofe wounds of the head, where the pa- 
tient is loft by the vaft quantity of blood, 
which ts extravafated in the cavity of the 
cranium, and confined there; but where 
he might have been relieved if the trepan 
had been applied in time; for though 
wounds of this kind generally prove in- 


“curable, yet, as there is at leaft a poffi- 


bility of faving a perfon in thefe circum- 
ftances, by the ufe of the trepan, this may 
properly be reckoned among the doubt- 
ful cafes, ‘and not deemed abfolutely 
mortal. 7, And laftly, a bad habit of 
body prevents the cure of wounds, which 
would admit of an ealy cure in healthy 
fubjeéts ; fo we ofter fee the flighteft 
punctare on the hand or foot of an hy- 
dropical, confumptive, or fcorbutic per- 
fon, hall produce a gangrene, and prove 
mortal; though the furgeon {pares no 
care nor application to prevent it. See 
the articles GANGRENE, EXTRAVASA- 
TioN, Dropsy, Scurvy, &c. 
Since a wound is a 
folution of the continuity of the parts of 
the body, the reunion of thofe parts 
feems to be the principal intention; but- 
fince wounds are of very different kinds, 
fome flight, and others of great confe- 
quence, in proportion to this difference, 
fo will the manner of profecuting this in- 
tention differ. 
The cure of flight wounds is generally 
performed with great eafe, by applying 
a fmall portion of lint to the part, well 
faturated with fpirit of wine, oil of eggs, 
turpentine, bafilicon, the balfam of 
Arceus, of Peru, &c, fecuring the dref- 
fings with a plafter, and renewing them 
once in a day ortwo: by this means, the 
lips of the wound will prefently aggluti- 
nate. 
Wounds which are attended with fome 
danger, are to be treated as follows ¢ 
in the firft place, the wound is to be 
cleanfed from all extravafated blood, 
fordes, &c. in the next place, if a bullet, 
the point of a fword, any past of the 
clothing, a piece of glafs, or any other 
foreign body, fhall remain in the wound, 
it isto be removed with the fingers, or 
with proper inftruments, as has been al- 
ready explained under the articles Ex- 
TRACTION, and GUN.SHOT WOUNDS, 
Tne hemorrhage is to be ftopped ar the 
firtt drefling ; the divided parts are to be 
brought as near each other as poffible, 
19 Z2 and 
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and their fituation is to be fo maintained, 
that the cicatrix which is left may appear 
“even. See the articles HEMORRHAGE, 
BanbDAGE, and CICATRIX. 
Among the number of the moft fimple 
wounds are reckoned thofe which are 
made by pun&ture, or ftabbing upon the 
external parts, and not penetrating deep, 
the method of treating which has been 
given under the article PUNCTURE, 
The method of treating a cut, or fucha 
‘wound as is made by a cutting inftru- 
ment, where no part of the fleth is taken 
off, and the accident happens to the ex- 
ternal parts of the body, and does not 
penetrate deep, after the wound is cleanf- 
ed, it fhould be dseffed with the fame 
vulnerary balfam, and the ee of the 
wound fhould be clofed, and kept in 
that fituation. This is done after differ- 
ent methods, according to the difference 
of the wound. 1, It is to be done by 
placing the wounded part in a proper 
pofture, that isy as foon as the wound is 
dreffed, the part fhould be placed in fuch 
a fituation, that the divided parts may be 
moft likely to keep in conftant contac. 
2. By a proper bandage, tying up the 
parts fo that the lips may meet, and there- 
by ealily unite. 3. By a proper future, 
which differs according to the difference 
of the wound, but may be generally di- 
vided into the dry and bloody future; the 
dry, or as fome call it, the baftard future, 
is the application of fticking platters, 
fo keep the lips of the wound united ; the 
bloody, or true future, is performing the 
fame thing with a needle and thread ; 
the nature and method of each of which 


has been already treated of under the 


article SUTURE. 

If the wound heals by the affiftance of 
the future, the threads or ligatures are to 
be cut near the knots; the lower lip of 
the wound is to be fufpended with one 
hand, while the threads are gently drawn 
out by the other; the punétures that are 
left will eafily heal by the application of 
a vulnerary water, called by the french 
P eau d arquebufade, or by injeéting aqua 
calcis, or fpirit of wine, and laying on 
comprefles, dipped in the fame liquors; 
but larger wounds are to be dreffed with 
the balfam of arceus, or balfam of ca- 
pivi, @c, and the lips kept firm together, 
with fome fticking platter, till a firm 
cicatrix is formed. 

Where there is a lofs of fubftance, the 
wound will not unite either by the help 
of plafter, or future, till it is filled up 
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with new flefh, For this purpofe, you 
will find lint dipped in oil, or fpread 
with fome yulnerary balfam, or oint- 
ment, and applied to the bottom of the 
wound, very ferviceable, covering it with 
a plafter, comprefs and. proper bandages, 
and this drefling is to be repeated daily. 
As hot or cold air is very hurtful to 
wounds, fo it muft by all means be kept 
from them, for which reafon the furgeon 
fhould be careful not to remove the old 
dreffings till the freth ones are got ready, 
and. to be as expeditious as pofible in 
applying them. After this, when a 
white, even, thick matter appears in the 
wound, it fhould be drefled as you fee 
occafion, every day, or every. other day ; 
the fuperfluous matter fhould, be. wiped 
away with a very light hand; and it is 
better to leave fome behind, than to treat 
the wound roughly. Thefe rules being 
oblerved, the ficfh will {pring up pre- 
fently, and the wound unite ; and in order 
to perfect the cure of the wound, an 
even Gcatrix fhould, if poffible, be pro- 
cured, for the method of obtaining which, 
fee the article Pus, @c, 
When any uncleannefs or, foulnefs is per- 
ceived in a wound, that is, if the feth is 
putrid, fungons, black or livid, it muft 
be well cleanfed before any attempt is 
made to heal it, for which purpofe apply 
a digeftive ointment, made with turpen- 
tine, yolk of eggs, and honey of-rofes; 
and where this is not ftrong enough, 
fubftitute the egyptian ointment, or fpirit 
of wine diluted; or if you require more 
ftrength, ule red precipitate mexcury. 
Applications of this kind are to be con- 
tinued till the wound: is intirely. clean ; 
after which, recourfe is to be had to the 
methods already prescribed. If the new 
flefh thould be luxuriant, and rife up fo 
as to prevent the formation of an even 
cicatrix, it muft be taken down with 
green vitriol, or a powder compofed of 
burnt alum, and red precipitate mercury ; 
at the fame time making a proper pref- 
fure, with the plafters, compreffes, and 
bandages, till the parts are even, See 
the article FuNcus, 
The patient fhould obferve a ftri&t regi- 
men with regard to his diet and manner 
of life, as nothing forwards the cure fo 
much as a good habit of body, which 
may be procured by obferving a ftrict re- 
gularity with regard to diet, air, keep- 
ing the paffions under, and indulging 
neither too much fleep, nor fuffering too 
great watchfulnefs; and it is to be ob- 
feryed, 
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ferved, that the greater tendency there is 
in a patient toa difeafed itate of wees 
fo much the ftri€ter courfe of life ought 
he to obferve. See the articles Diet, 
REGIMEN, AiR, SLEEP, WATCHFUL- 
NESS, PassiONs and DISEASE, 
The bowels fhould by al] means be kept 
open, efpecially in thofe who have re- 
ceived a wound in the head; however, 
it is to be obferved, that ftrong cathartic 
medicines are to be avoided; but it is 
not only fafe but advifeable to eat and 
drink thofe things that may at the fame. 
time nourifh and keep the body open. 
To this end the patient may drink plen- 
tifully of tea or coffee, may eat ftewed 
prunes, roafted apples: but hard meats 
of all kinds are forbid: where the pa- 
tient is fo bound up, that a diet of this 
kind has no effe&t, it will be neceflary to 
have recourfe to medicines, but then 
thofe muft be of the mildeft kind; here 
a gentle clyfter may be given, a fuppofi- 
tory may be ufed, or an-ounce or two of 
manna, or fome purging {alts in warm 
broth may be prefcribed: whenever the 
violence of the wound, or the ill habit 
of the patient require the ufe of internal 
remedies, vulnerary drinks will be found 
to be of the greateft confequence, in com- 
pofing which, the conftitution of the pa- 
tient, and the nature of the complaint 
fhould be diligently confulted ; for if the 
patient is of a phlegmatic habit of body, 
cold, pale, or naturally fubje& totumours, 
then the vulnerary decoétion fhould be 
compofed of herbs that attenuate and di- 
vide the blood. See ATTENUANTS, 
If the patient has a thin fharp blood, 
then decoétions of vifcous and glutinous 
plants. will be proper; but if he is vexed 
with great pain or wakefulnefs, then 
fome opiates muft be adminiftred. If he 
fhould be troubled with an acidity, ab- 
forbents are proper; and when a quick~- 
nefs of pulfe, and an extraordinary heat 
are perceived, they are fure figns of a 
fymptomatical fever. See the articles 
AGGLUTINANTS, OPIATES, ABSOR- 
BENTs, and FEVER. 
For the diforders accompanying wounds, 
‘commonly called the fymptomsof wounds, 
as hemorrhages, pains, fpafms, convul- 
fions, &c. See HAMORRHAGE, &c, 
For wounds in the neck, and wounds in 
the eyes, fee Neck and Eve. 
For wounds in the abdomen, inteftines, 
&c. fee the articles ABDOMEN, Ga- 
STRORAPHY, INTESTINES, 
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For wounds of the thorax, fee the itis’ 


Wounns in horfes. 
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THORAX, 

For wounds of the head, fee the articles 
SKULL, Fissure, CONTRA-FISSURE, 
EXTRAVASATION, CONTUSION, FRAC- 
TURE, TREPAN, &e. 


For gun-fhot wounds, &c. fee the article 


GUN-sHOT wounds, &c. 

For the treatment of fuch wounds as the 
patient undergoes in the feverer opera- 
tions of furgery, fuch as lithotomy, tre- 
panning, amputation of a limb, or large 
tumour, extirpation of the breaft, the cz~ 
farean fection, &c. 
THOTOMY, TREPANNING, &e, 


wounds thefe creatures are fubje& to, are 
thofe got in the field of battle. The.far- 
riers that attend camps, have a coarfe 
way, of curing thefe; but it is a very ex- 
peditious and effeftual one, If the bullet 
be within reach, they take it out with 
a pair of forceps; but if it lie too deep 
to be come at, they leave it behind, and 
drefs up the wound in the fame manner 
as if it were not there, They firft drop 
in fome varnifh from the end of a fea- 
ther, and when the bottom is thus wetted 
with it, they dip a pledget of tow in the 
fame varnifh, which they put into the 
wound, and then cover the whole with 


the following charge: take a quarter of 


a pound of powder of bole armenic, half a 
pound of linfeed-oil, and three eggs, 
fhells and al) ;, add to thefe four ounces 


_ of bean-flour, a quart of vinegar, and 


five ounces of turpentine; this is all to 
be mixed over the fire, and the wound 
covered with it. This application is to 
be continued four or five days; then the 
tent put into the wound is to be dipped 
in a mixture of turpentine and hogs-lard 5 
by this means a laudable matter will be 
difcharged, inftead of the thin fharp water 
that was at firft. Then the cure is to be 
compleated by drefling it with an oint- 
ment made of turpentine, firft well wathe 
ed, and then diffolved in yolks of eggs, 
and a little faffron added to it. 
This is the practice in deep wounds that 
do not go through the part; but in cafes 
where the bullet has gone quite through, 
they take a few weaver’s linen-thrumbs, 
made very knotty; thefe they make up 
into a kind of link, and dipping it in var- 
nith, they draw it through the wound, 
leaving the ends hanging out at each 
fide; by means of thele they move the 
link or fkain three or four times a day, 
always 
4 
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always wetting the new part that is to be 
drawn into the wound with frefh varnifh. 
They put on a charge of the bole arme- 
nic, we as before defcribed, on each fide 
of the wounded part, and continue this 
as long as the wound difcharges thin 
watery matter, or the fides continue 
{welled. After this they drefs it with 
the ointment of turpentine, yolks of eggs, 
and faffron, till it is perfeétly cured. 
The other methods are the drefling the 
wound with an ointment made of wax, 
turpentine, and lard, and covering it with 
linen-rags wetted with cream; or the 
drefling, with a mixture of yolks of eggs, 
honey, and faffron, and covering it up 
with cream and bauim-leaves beaten to- 
gether. 
When the wound is fo dangerous as to 
require the afliftance of internal medi- 
cines, they give the following pills: take 
affa foctida, bay-berries, and native cin- 
nabar, of each a pound; beat up the 
whole into a mafé with brandy, and roll 
jt into pills of fourteen drams weight 
each. ‘Thefe are to be laid in a fhady 
place to dry, after which they will keep 
ever fo long without any damage. The 
horfe is to take two of thefe every other 
day, or, if neccflary, every day, till he 
has taken eight or ten of them; and he 
is to ftand bridled two hours before and 
after the taking of them. 
‘When the wound feems at a ftand, not 
appearing foul, and yet not gathering 
new fiefh, there muft be recourfe had to 
the following powder, whofe effeé& in 
bringing new fiefh is wonderful: take 
dragon’s blood and bole-armenic, of each 
two ounces; maftic, olibanum, and far- 
cocolla, of each three drams; aloes, 
round birth-wort, and common iris root, 
of each one dram and a half; make the 
whole into a fine powder. This is fome- 
times ufed dry, fprinkling it on the 
wound; but fometimes it is mixed with 
turpentine, fometimes with juice of worm- 
wood, and fometimes with honey of rofes, 
and either way does very well. When 
the wound grows foul, and requires a 
detergent to cleanfe it, the common li- 
quor for this purpofe is a phagedenic wa 
ter, which they make of lime-water 
and fublimate, in this manner; take two 
pounds anda half of newly made and 
unflacked lime, put it into a pewiter- 
veffel, and pour on it five quarts of boil. 
ing water: when the bubbling is over, 
Jet it ftand to reft two or three days, ftir- 
ving it often with a flick, then pour it 
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WRACK, or WRECK. 
WRASSE, or OLD wiFE, in ichthyology, 


WRE 


clear off, after a due time, for the lime fo 


_ fettle; and filtre it through fome whited- 


brown paper, made for the lining of fun- 
nels on this occafion, Toa quart of the 
clear lime-water thus prepared, add eight 
ounces of fpirit of wine, and one ounce of 
{pirit of vitriol; when thefe are well 


‘mixed by fhaking them together, then 


add an ounce of corrofive fublimate in 
fine powder: mix all well together, and 
keep the whole in a bottle to be uled for 
the cleanfing of thefe foul wounds, and 
on any other occafion where there may be 
a detergent of this powerful kind neceffa- 
ry. It will keep good many years. If 
this water will not thoroughly cleanfe the 
wound, but there ftill will remain a 
quantity of foul matter in it, and there is 
danger of a gangrene, they add to it as 
much arfenic, in fine powder, as there 
was of the corrofive fublimate; that is, 
at the rate of an ounce to a quart and 
half a pint, 

See WRECK, 


a f{pecies of labrus, with the roftrum turn- 
ing upward, and the tail circular at the 
end, See the article LaBrus, 

This is avery beautiful fith; its ufual fize 
is about ten inches in length, and confi- 
derably thick in proportion; the back- 
fin has twenty-fix rays, fifteen of which 
are prickly ; the pectoral fins have four- 
teen rays each ; the ventral ones only fix ; 
the pinna ani has thirteen, and three of 
thefe are prickly; the tail is large, and is 
femicircular at the extremity. 


WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine 


linen or filk (like that of a turkifh tur- 
bant) confifting of the colours borme in 
the efcutcheon, placed in an atchieve- 
ment between the helmet and the creft, 
and immediately fupporting the creft, 
See the article CREST, &c. 


WRECK, called alfo /hip-WRECK, or fhip- 


WRaACK, in law, is when a fhip perifhes 
on the fea, and no perfon efcapes alive 
out of it. 
In this cafe, if the thip fo perithed, or 
any part thereof, or the goods of the 
{hip come to the land of any lord, and 
are left there, the lord fhall have the 
fame, as being a wreck of the fea: but 
if any fingle perfon, or even a dog, or 
other living creature, efcape alive out of - 
the fhip, the party to whom the goods 
belong, may come within a year and a 
day, and proving the goods to be his, he 
fhall have them again. And it is held 
that they are no waecks, fo long as they 
ree 
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remain at fea, within the jurifdiGtion of 
the admiralty, The year and day that 
fhall fubje& the goods to be forfeited, 
muift be computed from the time of fei- 
zure; in which time, if the owner of the 
goods die, his executors or adminiftra- 
tors may make proof; but when the 
goods are bona peritura, the fheriff may 
fell them within the year, provided he 
difpofes of the fame to the beft advan- 
tage, and accounts for them. In cafe 
any goods fhipwrecked are feized by any 
perfon having no authority to do it, the 
owner may bring an aétion againft him 
for fo doing. It is enaéted by 12 Ann. 
c, 18. that if any wreck happen by any 
fault or negligence of mafter or mari- 
ners, the mafter muft make good the lofs ; 
but if the fame was occafioned by tem- 
peft, enemies, @c. he fhall be excufed : 
making holes in fhips, or doing any thing 
wilfully tending to the lofs thereof, is 
by that ftatute declared felony ; and by 
this aé& juftices of the peace are required 
to command affittance for preferving fhips 
in danger of wreck on the coafts; and 
officers of men of war, and other fhips, 
are to be aiding and affifting in the pre- 
ferving fuch veffels, under the penalty of 
tool, And, further, no perfon fhall 
enter fuch veffel without leave of her com- 
mander, or a conftable, &c. and perfons 
carrying away goods from fuch fhips, 
Shall pay treble value; but the perfons 
giving affiftance, fhall be paid by the 
matter a reafonable reward for falvage, 
&e. 

Wreck, in metallurgy, a veffel in which 
the third wafhing is given to the ores of 
metals. 

WREN, in ornithology, the chefnut-co- 
loured motacilla, with the wings varie- 
gated with white and grey, See the ar- 
ticle MOTACILLA. 

This is a very minute bird ; we have not 
any in Europe that is fmallers the head 
is large and round, the eyes dark, and 
the beak flender and brown; the tail is 
fhort, and generally carried ereét; the 
head, neck, and back are of a dufky 
chefnat-brown ; the throat is of a palith 
white colour, the middle of the breaft is 
ftill whiter, and the lower part of it is 
variegated with obfcure and tranfverfe 
lines of black. See pl, CCXCVI. fig. 4. 
WRESTLING, a kind ot combat or en- 
gagement between two perions unarmed, 
body to body, to prove their ftrength and 
dexterity, and try which can throw his 
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opponent to the ground. See the-articles 
EXzRCISE, GaMEs, &e. pits 
Wrettling, palefira, is an exercife of ve- 
ry great antiquity and fame. It was in 
ufe in the heroic age; witnefs Hercules, 
who wreftled with Antzus. See the ar- 
ticles PaLAsTRA and GYMNASTICS, 
It continued a long time in the higheft 
repute, and had confiderable rewards and 
honours affigned it at the olympic games, 
It was the cuftom for the athlete to 
anoint their bodies with oil, to give the 
lefs hold to their antagonift. See the 
article ATHLETA, @e. 

Lycurgus ordered the fpartan maids to 
wreltle in public, quite naked, in order, 
as it is obferved, to break them of their 
too much delicacy and nicenefg, to make 
them appear more robuft, and to fami- 
liarize the people, &c, to fuch nudities. 


WREXHAM, a market-town of Denbigh- 


fhire, in Wales, fituated twenty-three 
miles fouth-eaft of St. Afaph. 


WRINTON, a market-town of Somer- 


fetthire, fituated feven miles north of 
Wells. 


WRIST, carpus, in anatomy, a part of 


the hand confifting of eight fmall, une 
equal, and irregular bones, all which 
taken together, reprefent a fort of grotto 
of an irregular quadrangular figure, and 
connected principally with the bafis of 
the radius. Confidered in this manner, 
the whole conneétion of them has two 
fides and four edges ; one of the fides is 
convex and external, the other concave 
and internal. The convexity of the out- 
fide is pretty regular and even; but the 
concavity of the infide has four emi- 
nences, one ateach corner. One of the 
four edges touches the fore-arm, and is 
as it were the head of the carpus; an- 
other of the edges touches the metacar- 
pus, and may be called the bafis; the 
third is toward the point of the radius, 
and the fourth toward the point of the 
ulna; the firft of thefe latter two may be 
called the fmail edge, the latter the 
larger. See the article HAND. 
The bones of the carpus «re divided into 
two rows, the firft of which lies next the 
fore-arm, the fecond next the metacar- 
pus; each row confifts of four bones; 
but the fourth of the firft row lies in a 
manner out of its rank, Each bone has 
feveral cartilaginous furfaces for their 
mutual articulations, and, in fome of 
them, for their articulations with the ra- 
dius, and bones of the metacarpus and 
thumb. 
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running fouth-eaft, divides the counties 
of Radnor and Brecknock; then crofling 
Hereford {hire it turns fouth, and falls in- 
to the mouth of the Severn at Chepftow, 
WYKE, antiently fignified a farm, ham- 
~ let, or little village. See the articles 
Farm, HaMLET, and ViLLaGe. 
WYNENDALE, a town of the auftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flan- 
ders, fituated eleven miles fouth-welt of 
Bruges. 
WYTE, or WITE, in our antient cuf- 
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* toms, a pecuniary penalty or mul&. The’ 
Saxons had two kinds of punifhments, 
were and wyte; the firlt for the more 
grievous offences. See WERE, 
The wyte was for the lefs heinous ones. 
Tt was not fixed to any certain fum, but 
left at liberty to be varied according to 
the nature of the cafe. Hence alfo wyte, 
or wittree, one of the terms of privilege 
granted to our fportfmen, fignifying a 
freedom or immunity from fines or 
amerciaments. 
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confonant, It was not ufed by 
the Hebrews or antient Grecks ; 
for as itis a compound letter, the anti- 
ents, who ufed great fimplicity in their 


cr x, is the twenty-fecond letter 
of our alphabet, and a double 


writings, made ule of, and expreffed, this _ 


Jetter by its component letters cs. Nei- 
ther have the Italians this letter, but 
exprefs it by J. X begins no word in our 
language, but fuch as are of greck origi- 
nal, and is in few others, but what are 
of latin derivation, as perplex, reflexion, 
dcfluxion, &c. We often exprefs this 
found by fingle letters, as cks in backs, 
necks; by ks, in books, breaks; by cc, in 
access, accident; by ct, in adtion, undion, 
&c. The Englith and French pronounce 
it like cs or ks; the Spaniards like ¢ 
before a, viz. Alexandro, as if it were 
Alecandro. In numerals it expreffeth 10, 
whence in old roman manulcripts it is 
uled for denarius; and as {uch feems to 
be made of two V’s placed one over the 
other. “When a dah is added over it, 


thus X, it fignifies ten thoufand, 

XACA, a port-town of Sicily in the pro- 
vince of Mazara, forty miles fouth of 
Palermo: eaft longitude 13°, north lati- 
tude 37°. . 

XALISCO, a city of Mexico, in America, 
fi:uated near the Pacific ocean, four hun- 
dred miles weft of the capital city of 
Mexico: weft longitude 110°, and north 
latitude 22° 20/, 

X ANSI, a province of China, bounded by 
the province of Peking on the eait, by 

I 


# 


the great wall on the north; by the pro= 
vince of Honan on the fouth, and by the 
river Crocei, which divides it from the 
province of Xenfi, on the weft, , 

XANTHICA, in antiquity, a macedonian 
feftival, fo called becaufe it was obferved 
in the month Xanthus, which, as Suidas 
tells us, was the fame with April, At 
this time the army was purified by a fo- 
lemn luftration, in the following manner s 
they divided a bitch into two halves, one 
of which, together with the entrails, was 
placed upon the right hand, the other 
upon the left; between thefe the army 
marched in this order; after the arms of 
the macedonian kings came the firft part 
of the army; thefe were followed by 
the king and his children, after whom 
went the life-guards, and the reft of the 
army, This done, the army was divid- 
ed into two parts, one of which being fet 
in array againft the other, there follow- 
eda fhort encounter, in imitation of a 
fight. 

XANTHIUM, the LESSER BUR-DOCK, 
in botany, a genus of the monoecia- — 
pentandria clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is uniform, tubulous, 
equal, and difpofed in the form of a*he- 
milphere ; the partial flower is monope- 
talous, tubulous, funnel-fafhioned, ereé, 
and quinquifid ; the fruit is a dry, ovato- 
oblong, bilocular berry, bifid at the 
apex, hairy, and covered over with 
hooked prickles; the feed is fingle, ob- 
long, convex gn one fide, and plane on 


the other. 
XAN- 
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XANTUM, aprovince of China, in Afia, 
boundied by the Kang fea on the north, 
by the gulph of Nankin on the eaft, 
by the province of Nankin on the fouth, 
and lby the province of Pekin on the 
weft, 

St. XAVIER, a town of the province of La 
Plata, or Guayra, in South America, 
fituated on the confines of Brafil, two 
hundred miles weft of Rio Janeiro; wett 
long. 50°, fouth lat. 24%. 

XENODOCHUS, an ecclefiaftical officer in 
the greek church, the fame with hof- 
pitaller; or a perfon who takes care 
of thie reception and entertainment of 
ftrangrers, 

XENSI,, a province of China, bounded by 
the great wall on the north, by the pro- 
vince of Xanfion the eaft, by the pro- 
vince of Suchuen on the fouth, and by 
Tibet on the weft. 

XERAINTHEMUM, or XERANTHE- 
MOLDES, the AUSTRIAN SNEEZE- 
WORT, in botany, a genus of the fynge- 
nefia-jpolygamia-fuperflua clafs of plants ; 
the compound flower of which is unequal, 
and confifts of many tubulous herma- 
phrodlite flofcules placed on the difc, 
and ailfo a few female tubulated ones on 
the verge; the feeds are oblong, coro- 
nated, and contained in the cup. See 
plate CCCII, fig. 6. 

XEREZ ve LA FRONTIERA, a town of 
Spaim, in the province of Andalufia, 
twenty miles north of Cadiz. 

XEREZ DE GUADIANA, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Andalufia, fituated on 
the river Guadianas weft long. $° 14’, 
north lat. 37° 16. 

XEROPHAGIA, in church-hiftory, the 
eating of dried foods: fo the antient 
cbriftians called certain faft-days, on 
whicl they eat nothing but bread and 
falt, and drank only water: fometimes 
they added pulfe, herbs, and fruits, This 

_ fort off fafting was obferved chiefly in the 
holy-week, out of devotion, and not by 
obligation, 

XESTA, an attic meafure of capacity. 
See the article MEASURE. 

XIMENTIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the chara&ters of which are not perfeétly 
afcertained ; the calyx is a perianthium, 
compofed of three {mall, cordated, and 
deciduous leaves; the corolla is formed 
of a fingle petal, of a campanvlated 
figure, divided at the edge into three 
erect, oblong, obtufe fegments; the ger- 
men is {mall, and of a fuboval figure ; 
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the fruit is an oval drupe, containing 
one cell; the feed is oval, unilocular, 
and fmooth. 

XICHU, a city of China, in the province 
of Huguam: eaft longitude 112°, north 
latitude 27°. ‘ 

XINYAN, or Cutnran, a city of Afia, 
in the province of Laotung: eaft long. 
120°, north lat. 31%. | 

XIPHIAS, the sworp-FIsH, in ichthyo- 
logy, a genus of the acanthopterigious 
clafs of fifhes, The roftrum, or extre- 
mity of the head of the xiphias, is conti- 
nued forward, with an extremely long 
point, of a depreffed, or fomewhat flat- 
ted figure, refembling the blade Of a 
{word, and of a bony ftructure; the low- 
er jaw is acute, and of fomewhat a tri- 
angular figure ; the body is oblong, and 
of a roundifh figure, and is confider+ 
ably thick in proportion to its length 5 
the back is convex, and the fides are 
rounded ; there are no belly-fins, and 
on the back there is only one fin, which 

_ is: long, and loweft in the middle; 
the © _ hioftezge membrane, on «ach . 
fide, ccatains only eight bones. About 
fifteen feet in Pe. . as the fize of a mo- 
derately large onc, but not unfrequently 
is it met with much bigger. See plate 
CCCIL. fig. 4. 

XIPHIAS is alfo a fiery m*eor, in form of 
a fword. It differs '%m the acontias 
in this, that the latter i nger, and more 
likea dart; andthe — ser fhorter and 
broader in the midd’ 

XIPHIUM, in botany, a name given by. 
fome to a plant otherwife called iris. 
See the article IRIs, 

XIPHOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage ad- 
hering to the fternum; called alfo car- 
tilago enfiformis. See STERNUM.. 

XUCAR, ariver of Spain, which rifes in 
New Catftile, and, having run through 
that province, croffes the province of 
Valencia, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, twenty miles fouth of the city of 
Valencia, 

XYLARIA, in botany, a genus of fun- 
guffes, confifting of branches or flalks, 
of a woody firuéture, tough, firm, and 
hard, and of an uneven furface, Thefe 
fungi produce feparate male and female 
flowers: the male flowers confift only of 
anthere of an oblong figure, fupported 
on very fhort ftamina, and placed only 
on the upper parts of the plant. The fe~ 
male flowers are lodged in cavities, or 
cells, in the lower parts of the plant, and 

20A2 conhkt 


oe. 
SY i 
confift of placente, of a roundifh figure, 
and gelatinous fubftance, to which are af- 
fixed great numbers of ‘roundifh feeds. | 
XYLO-ALOES, or ALOE-woop, in 
pharmacy... See the article ALOE, 
This drug is diftinguifhed into three 
forts, the calambac, the common lignum 
aloes, and calambour. 
The calambac, or fineft aloes- wood, call- 
ed by authors lignum aloes prxftantifh- 
mum, and by the Chinefe fukbiang, is 
the moft refinous of all the woods we are 
acquainted with: it is of alight fpongy 
texture, very. porous, and its pores fo fill- 
ed up with a foft and fragrant refin, that 
the whole may be prefled and dented by 
the fingers like wax, or moulded about by 
chewing in the mouth, in the manner of 
maftich. This kind, laid on the fire, 
meits in great parts like refin, and buins 
- away ina few moments, with a bright 
flame and perfumed fmell, Its {cent, 
while in the mafs, is very fragrant and 
agreeable; and its tafte acrid and bit- 
terith, but very aromatic and agreeable : 
 3¢ is fo variable in’ its colour, that fome 
have divided it into three kinds, the one 
variegated with ‘black and purple; the 
fecond, with the fame black, but with 
yellowifh inftead of purple; and the 
third, yellow alone, like the yolk of an 
ege: this laftis the leaft fcented of the 
three; the fubftance, however, in them 
all, is the fame in every refpe&t, except 
their colour, It is brought from Cochin- 
china. ri. 
The lignum aloes vulgare is the fecond 
in value, ‘This is of a more denfe and 


{g-* 
_compaét texture, and confequently le/s 


yefinous than the other: there is fome 
of it, however, that is fpongy, and has 
the holes filled up with the right refinous 
matter; and all of it, when good, has 
veins of the fame refin in it. We meet 
with it in fmall fragments, which have 
been cut and fplit from larger; thefe are 
of a tolerably denfe texture, in the more 
folid pieces, and of a dufky brown co- 
lour, variegated with refinous black veins, 
It is jn this fate very heavy, and lefs 
fragrant than in thofe pieces which fhew 
a myjltitude of little holes, filled up with 
the fame blackifh matter that forms the 
veins in others, The woody part of thefe 
Jaft pieces is fomewhat darker than the 
’ other, and is not unfrequently purplifh, 

— oveven blackifh, The fmel! of the com- 
mon aloe-wood is veiy agreeable, but 
not fo Arongly perfumed as the former. 
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‘Its tafte is fomewhat bitter and aerid, 
but very aromatic. ‘This wood is alfo 
brought from Cochinchina, and fome- 
times from Sumatra. 
The calambour, or, as fome write it, ca- 
lambouc, is alfo called agallochum fyl- 
veltre, and liznum aloes mexicanum. It 
is a light and friable wood, of a dufky 
and often mottled colour, between a dul- 
ky green black, and a deep brown. Its 
{mell is fragrant and agreeable, but much 
lefs fweet than that of either of the 
others; and its talte bitterifh, but not fo 
much acrid or aromatic as either of the 
two former. We meet with this very fre- 
quent, and in large logs, and thefe fome- 


* timesentire, fometimes only the heart of, 


the tree, the cortical part being feparat~_ 
ed. This is brought from the ifland of 
Timor, and is the aloe-wood ufed by the 
cabinet-makers and inlayers. 

The Indians ufe the calambac by way of 
incenfe, burning {mall pieces of it in 
the temples of their gods; and fometimes 
their great geople burn it in their houles, 
in times of feafting. It is efteemed a cor- 
dial, taken inwardly 5 and they fometimes 
give itin diforders of the ftomach and 
bowels, and to deftroy worms. A very 
fragrant oil may be procured from it, by 
diftillation, which is recommended in pa- 
ralytic cafes, from five to fifteen drops. 


It is at prefent, however, but little ufed, — 


and would fcarce be met with any where 
in the fhops, but that it is an ingredient 
in fome of the old compofitions. 


XYLO-BALSAMUM, a name which na- 


turalifts give to the wood of the tree which 
yields that precious gum known to the 
Latins by the name of opobalfamum, and 
to us by the balm of gilead, See the ar- 
ticle BALSAM. 

We have branches of this tree brought us 
from Cairo; they are very firait, brittle, 
unequal, and full of knots; their bak 
reddith without, and greenifh within. 
The xylo-balfamum is reputed good to 
ftrengthen the brain and ftomach, and to 
expel poifon. 


XYLOCASIA, in the materia medica, the 


fame with the caffialigna. See Cassia. 


XYLON, the pRICKLY COTTON-TREE, 


in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monogynia clafs-of plants, the corolla 
whereof confils of a fingle petal, divided 
into five oval, hollow, patent fegments 5 
the fruit is a large, oblong, turbinated 
caplule, formed of five woody valves, 
and containing five cells; the feeds are 

soundith, 


* 


4 


x.Y 
foundifh, and fixed to a columnar pen- 
tagonal receptacle, and have a quantity 
of fine down, or cotton, adhering to them. 

XyYLON is alfo a name given to the gofly- 
pium, See the articles GossyPiIuM 
and COTTON. o. 

XYLOSTEUM, in botany, a name given 
by Tournefort to the lonicera of Linne- 
us. See the article LONICERA. 

XYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, an 
anniverfary feaft, obferved by the Athe- 
nians, in honour of Minerva, upon the 
fixteenth of Hecatombzon, in memory 
that, by the perfuafion of Thefeus, they 
left their country-feats, in which they 
lay difperfed here and there in Attica, 
‘and united together in one body, 

- XYRIS, in botany, a genus of the tri- 

andria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 

flower of which confifts of three plain, 
patent, large, crenated petals, with'nar- 


x 


SERS See RSS AT 
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row ungues, of the length of the cup; 
The fruit is a roundifh,: trilocular, trie 
valvar capfule, within the cup, witha 
great number of very fmall feeds. See 
plate CCCII. fig. 3. 

XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the mafter 


or director of the xyftus. In the greek — 


gymnafium, the xyftarcha was the fecond 
officer, and the gymnafiarcha the firl 5 
the former was his lieutenant, and pre- 
fided over the'two xyiti, and all exercifes 
of the athlete therein. 


XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a long : 


portico, open or covered at the top, 
where the athlete practifed wreftling and 
running : the gladiators, who praBtifed 
therein, were called xyftici. 


Among the Romans, the xyftus was only - 


van ally, or double row of trees, meet- 


ing like an arbour, and forming a fhade ia 


to walk under. 


x. 


or y, the twenty-third letter of 

our alphabet; its found is formed 

9 by expreffing the breath with a 
fudden expanfion of the lips from 

that configuration by which we exprefs 
the vowel zu. It is one of the ambigeni- 
al letters, being a confonant in the be- 
ginning of words, and placed before all 
vowels, as in yard, yield, young, &e. 
but before no confonant. At the end 
of words it is a vowel, and is fubftituted 
for the found of i, as in try, defery, &e. 
In the middie of words it is not ufed fo 
frequently as zis, unlefs in words deriv- 
ed from the greek, as in chyle, empyreal, 
Gc. though it is admitted into the mid- 
dle of fome pure englifh words, as in 
dying, flying, &c. “The Romans had no 
capital of this letter, but ufed the {mall 
one in the middle and laf fyllables of 


words, as in coryambus, onyx, martyr.’ 


Y is alfoa numeral, fignifying rs0, or, 
according to Baronius, 1593 and witha 
dath a-top, as Y, it fignified 150,000. 

YACHT, er Yarcu, a veffel with one 
deck, carrying from four to tweive guns. 
See the article SuiP. 

YARD, a meafure of length ufed in Eng- 
Jand and Spain, chiefly to meafare cloth, 
ftuffs, &e. Seethe article MEasuRE, 

Wasp, in anatomy, See Penis, 


YARD-LAND is taken to fignify a certain 
quantity of land, in fome counties being 
fifteen acres, and in others twenty; in 
fome twenty-four, and in others thirty 
and forty acres. ‘ ‘i 

Yarns of a foip, are thofe long pieces of 
timber which are made a little tapering 
at each end, and are fitted each athwart 
its proper malt, with the fails made faft 
to them, fo as to be hoifted up, or low- 
ered down, as occafion ferves. They 


have their. names from the malts unto- 
which they belong. As for the length of . 


the main-yard, it is ufually five-fixths 
of the length of the keel, or fix fevenths 
of the length of the main-maft, 
thicknefs 1s commonly # of an inch for 
every yard in length. ‘The length of the 
main-top-yard is two fifths of the main- 
yard; and the fore-yard four-fifths theres 


of. The fprit-fail-yard, and crofs jack- - 


yard are half the mizzen-yard; and the 
thicknefs of the mizzen-yard and f{prit- 
fail-yard is half an inch for every yard in 
Jeogth. All fmali yards are half the 
great yards from cieat to cleat. 
yard is down a portlatt, it gives the 
length of all top-fail-fheets, lifts, ties, 
and burnt-lines, as alfo of the leech-lines 
and halliards, « meafuring fiom the 
hounds to the deck; and when it is 

hoilted, 


Their . 


When a. 


ro nk 


Yi RAR 

hRoifted, it gives the length of clew lines, 
clew-garnets, braces, tackles, fheets, 
and bow-lines. 
There are feveral fea-terms relating to 
the management of the yards; as, fquare 
the yards ; that is, fee that they hang 
right a-cro{s the fhip, and no yard-arm 
traverfed more than another: top the 
yards, that is, make them ftand even. 
To top the main and fore-yards, the 
clew-lines are. the moft proper; but 
when the top-fails are ftowed, then the 
top-fail-fheets will top them, 

Yaro-arm is that half of the yard that is 
on either fide of the maft, when it lies 
athwart the fhip. 

Yarops alfo denotes places belonging to the 

navy, where the fhips of war, &e. are 

laid up in harbour, There are, belonging 
to his majefty’s navy, fix great yards, 
wiz. Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 

Portimourh, Sheernefs, and Plymouth ; 

thefe yards are fitted with feveral docks, 

wharfs, lanches, and graving places, for 
the building, repairing, and cleaning of 
his majefty’s thips; and therein are lodged 
great quantities of timber, mafts, planks, 
anchors, and other materials: there-are 
alfo convenient ftore-houfes in each yard, 
in which are laid up vaft quantities of 
cables, rigging, fails, blocks, and all 
other forts of ftores, needful for the roy- 

al navy.: + 

YARE, among failors, implies ready or 
quick : as, be yare at the helm ; that is, 
be quick, ready, and expeditious at the 
helm. It is fometimes alfo ufed for 
bright by feamen: as, to keep his arms 
yare; that is, to keep them clean and 
bright. 

Yare, a river of Norfo'k, which runs from 
weit to eaft, through that county, paff- 
ing by Norwich, and falling into the 
German fea at Yarmouth, 

YARMOUTH, a borough and port-town 
of Norfolk, fituated on the German-fea, 
at the mouth of the river Yare, twenty 
miles eaft of Norwich. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

YarMouTu is alfo a borough-town of the 
Ifle of Wight, in Hampfhire, firuated on 
the north. welt coaft of the Ifland, fix 
miles weft of Newport. 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 


YARN, woo! or flax, fpun.into thread, of 


which they weave cloth. See the articies 
CLotu, Woot, &c, 

Yarn is ordered after the following mane 
ner: after it has been fpun upon fpindles, 


fpools, or the like, they reel it upon reels, 
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which are hardly two feet in length, 
and have but two contrary crofs-bars, be- 
ing the beft, and the leaft liable to ravel- 
ling. In reeling of fine yarn, the better 
to keep it from ravelling, you muft, as 
it is reeled, with a tye-band of big-twift, 
divide the flipping or fkain into feveral 
leys, allowing to every ley eighty threads, 
and twenty leys to evety flipping, if the 
yarn is very fine; otherwile lefs of both 
kinds. The yarn being fpun, reeled, 
and in the flippings, the next thing is to 
{cour it. In order to fetch out the fpots, 
it fhould be laid in lukewarm water for 
three or four days, each day fhifting it 
once, wringing it out, and laying it in 
another water of the fame nature: then 
carry it toa well or brook, and rinfe it 
till nothing comes from it but pure clean 
water: that done, take a bucking-tub, 
and cover the bottom thereof with very 
fine afhen afhes ; and then having open- 
ed and fpread the flippings, lay them on 
thofe afhes, and put more afhes above, 
and lay in more flippings, covering them 
with afhes as before; and thus lay one 
upon another, till all the yarn be put in: 
afterwards cover the uppermoft yarn 
with a bucking cloth, and, in proportion 
to the bignefs of the tub, lay therein a 
peck or two more of afhes: this done, 
pour upon the uppermoft cloth a great 
deal of warm water, till the tub can ree 
ceive no more, and let it ftand fo all 
night. Next morning you are to feta 
kettle of clean water on the fire; and 
when it is warm, pull out the {piggot of 
the bucking tub, to let the water run out 
of it, into another clean veffel ; as the 
bucking-tub waftes, fill it up again with 
the warm water on the fire: and as the 
water on the fire waftes, fo likewife fill 
that up with the lye that comes from the 
bucking-tub ; ever obferving to make 
the lye hotter and hotter, till it boils : 
then you muft, as before, ply it with 
the boiling lye at leaft four hours toge- 
ther, which is called the driving of a 
buck of yarn. 

Allthis being done, for the whitening of 
it, you muft take off the bucking cloth ; 
then putting the yarn with the lye-afhes 
into large tubs, with your hands labour 
the yarn, afhes, and lye pretty well toge- ° 
ther ; afterwards carry it to a well, orriv- 
er, and rinfe it clean; then hang it upon 
poles in the air all day, and in the even- 
ing take the flippings down, and lay them 
in water all night; the next day hang 
them up again, and throw water upon 
thea 


KoA 


them as they dry, obferving to tura that 
' fide outmoft which whitens flowelt. Af- 
ter having done this for a week together, 
put all the yarn again into a bucking- 
tub, without afhes, covering it as before 
with a bucking-cloth ; lay thereon good 
ftore of freth afhes, and drive that buck, 
as before, with very {trong boiling lye, 
for half a day, or more; then take it 
out, and rinfe it, hanging it up, as be- 
fore, in the day-time, to dry, and lay- 
ing it in water at night, another week : 
laftly, wath it over in fair water, and 
fo dry it up. Your yarn being thus 
fcoured and whitened, wind it up into 
round balls of a moderate fize. See the 
article REEL, 

Cable-yarn pays, on importation, for the 
hundred weight 7s. 3,5,d. there is no 
' drawback on exportation. Camel or 
mohair-yarn pays on importation for the 


hundred weights~724. and draws back 
x s 100 
sed. Cotton-yarn, not of the Ealt- 


Indies, on importation, pays per pound 
87% : 

2—2=d. and on exportation draws back 
100 


Ste d. Cotton-yarn of the Eaft-Indies, 
on importation, pays per pound 45° d. 
and on exportation draws back pik a: 
Grogram-yarn, on importation, on Ae 
pound 6.4, d, and on exportation draws 


zt 
back 622-4. Ivith yarn, in packs con- 
100 


taining four hundred weight, at fix fcore 

ound to the hundred, if by certificate, 

is free from any duty on importation. 

Sail-yarn, on importation, pays per 
& 

pound 14384, and on exportation draws 
100 


3 
back 122d. For every pound weight 
100 


of french, dutch, mufcovia, or fpruce, 
and all other raw linen-yarn, there is a 
duty of 1d. on importation; and no 
draw-back on exportation. Wick-yarn 
on importation, pays, the dozen pound, 
854 i 
28. A ee and on exportation draws 
° 


233 
back 1s. 11d, Woollen or bay- 
Ico 


yarn, On importation, pays the hundred 
12s. rod, and on exportation draws 
back 11s. 3d. Worlted-yarn, being 
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YAWS, in the fea-language. 


YAW 


two or more threads twilted or thrown, 


Lt 

on importation, pays the pound ant A, 
z00 
‘ 58% 

and on exportation draws back 2-—*d. 
100 


YARRINGLE, a kind of inftrument, or 


reel, on which hanks of yarn are wound, 
to clues-or balls. See REEL, 


YARUM, a market-town of the north 


riding of Yorkfhire, fituated on the ri- 
ver Tees, thirty miles north of York, 


YAWNING, ofcitatio, an involuntary 


opening of the mouth, oceafioned by a 
vapour or ventofity endeavouring to 
efcape, and generally witnefling an irk 
fome wearine(s, or an inclination to fleep, 
Yawning, according to Boerhaave, is 
performed by expanding at one and the 
fame time all the mufcles capable of fpon-" 
taneous motion; by greatly extending 
the lungs; by drawing in gradually and 
flowly a large quantity of air; and gra. 
dually and flowly breathing it out, after 
it has been retained for fome time, and 
rarified; and then reftoring the mufcles 
to their natural ftate, Hence the effe& 
of yawning is to move, accelerate, and 
equally diftribute all the humours thro” 
all the veffels of the body, and confe-~ 
quently to qualify the mufcles and organs 
of fenfation for their various funétions, 
Sanétorius obferves, that a great deal is 
infenfibly difcharged, when nature en- 
deavours to get rid of the retained per- 
{pirable matter, by yawning and ftretch« 
ing of the limbs. ‘To thefe a perfon is 
moft inclined juft after fleep, becaufe, a 
greater quantity going off by the pores 
of the fkin, than at other times, when- 
foever a perfon wakes, the increafed con- 
traction that then happens, clofes a great 
deal of the perfpirable matter in the cu- 
taneous paflages, which will continually 
give fuch irritations, as excite yawning 
and ftretching; and fuch motions, by 
fhaking the membranes of the whole 
body, and fhifting the conta&ts of their 
fibres, and the inclofed matter, by de- 
grees throw it off. Hence we fee the 
reafon, why healthful, ftrong people are 
moft inclined to fuch motions, becaufe 
they perfpire moft in time of fleep, and 
therefore have more of the per{pirable 
matter to lodge in the pores, and greater 
irritatians thereunto. 
A fhip is 
faid to make yaws, when fhe does not 
fieer fteady, but goes in and out when 
there is a ftiff gate. 

Yaws, 


YAW 
Yaws, a diftemper endemial to Guinea 
and the- hotter climates in Africa, It 
makes its firft appearance in little {pots on 
the cuticle, not bigger than a pin’s point, 
which increafe daily, and become protu- 
berant, like pimples. Soon after, the 
cuticle frets off, and then, inftead of pus" 
of ichor, there appears white floughs or 
fordes, under which is a {mall red fun- 
gus. Thefe increafe gradually, fome to 
the fize of a fmall wood-ftrawberry, 
others to that of a rafpberry, others 
again exceed’the largeft mulberry, which 
in fhape they very much refemble. In the 
mean time the black hair growing inthe 
yaws turnsto a ttanfparent white. Itis not 
eafy to determine the exact time which 
the yaws take in going through their dif- 
ferent ftages, Lufty well fed negroes 
"have had feveral yaws as big a8 a mul- 
berry in a month’s time, whereas the 
low in flefh, with a fcanty allowance 
have paffed three months without their 
growing to the fize of a ftrawberry. 
They appear in all parts of the body, 
but aré moft plentiful, and of the largetft 
fize about the groin, privy parts, anus, 
armpits, and’faéé : they are Jargeft when 
feweft in number, and vice verfa. They 
are not painful, unlefs handled roughly, 
nor caule a lofs-of appetite. They con- 
tinue long without any fenfible altera- 
tion ; and fome are of opinion, that as 
foon asthe fungufes become dry, the in- 
 fe€tion is exhaufted. 
‘The yaws are not dangerous, if the cure 
is fkillfally managed at a proper time. 
But if the patiest has been once falivat- 
ed, or has taken any quantity of mercu- 
ry, and his fkin once cleared thereby, 
the cure will be very difficult, if not im- 
practicable: The following form of me- 
dicine is recommended as a cure: take 
of flowers of fulphur, one feruple; of 
camphor diffolved in fpirits of wine, five 
grains; of theriaca andromachi, one 
dram; and as much of fyrup of faffron 
as will makea bolus. Let the bolus be 
taken at going to refit, which muft be re- 
peated for a fortnight or three wecks, 
till the yaws come to the height, ‘Then 
throw the patient into a gentle faliva- 
tion, with calomel given in fmall dofes, 
without farther preparation. After fa- 
livation, fweat the patient twice or thrice, 
on a frame cr chair, with Spirit of wice, 
and give the following eleCtuary, viz. of 
zthiops mineral, one ounce and a half, 
of gum guaiacum, half an ounce; the- 
riaca andiomachi, ‘and conferve of red 
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“YEAR, annus, the time the fun takes to 


LEA 
rofes, of each one ounce; oil of fafhi- 
fras, twenty drops; and as much of fyrup 
of faffron as.is requifite for an eleQuary. 
Of this let two drams be taken in the 
morning andat night. He may likewife 
drink the decoétion of guaiacum and fa(- 
fafras fermented with molaffes, for his 
conftant drink, while the electuary is 
taking, and. a, week or a fortnight after 
the electuary. is fpent. Sometimes there 
remains one large yaw, high and knob- 
ed, red and moift; this is called the 
mafter-yaw. This muft be confumed 
an eighth ora tenth part of an inch be- 
low the fkin, with corrofive red mercury, 
and burntalum, of each an equal quan- 
tity, and digefted with one ounce’ of yel- 
low bafilicon, and one dram of red.cor- 
rofive mercury, and cicatrized with, lint 
prefled out of fpirit of wine; and with 
othe vitriol-ftone, 


fhire, twelve miles north of Huntington. 


go thro” the twelve figns of the zodiac. 
See the articles ZoDrac and EARTH. 
This is properly the natural or tropical 
year, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 
49 minutes. As for the gregorian, the 
civil, the folar or aftronomical, the biffex- 
tile, and platonic years, fee them under 
the articlesGREGORIAN, CiviL, &e, 
The julian year derives both its name 
and inftitution from Julius Caefar the dic- 
tator ; for before his time the form.of the 
roman year was fo corrupted by the in- 
difcretion of the pontiffs, in whofe hands 
the power of intercalation was lodged, 
that the winter-months fell back to the 
autumn, and thofe of autumn to the 
fummer. To remedy thefe inconveni- 
ences, the diftator not only added to that 
year, in which he fet about the reforma- 
tion of the kalendar, the common inter- 
calation of 23 days, between the 23d 
and 24th days of February, purfuant to 
Numa Pompilius’s inftitution, but like- 
wife 67 days more between November 
and December, fo that this year contained 
445 days. This done, he inflituted a 
folar year of 365 days and 6 hours, pur- 
fuant to what he had learned from the 
Egyptians, and every fourth year he or- 
dered a day to be added. See GREGO- 
RIAN, BISSEXTILE, and EMBOLISMIC. 
The Arabs, Saracens, and Turks count 
their year by the motion of the moon, 
making it confift of 12 moons or months, 
whereof fome have 30, and fome 29 days, 
alternately ; and thefe altogether make 


354 


/ 
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354 days, and conftitute a common lunar 
year; and 354 days, $ hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, 38 feconds, 12 thirds, conftitute 
what is called a lunar aftronomical year, 
‘The Greeks counted their year by the mo- 
tion of both fun and moon ; and finding 
that there was 11 days difference between 
the lunar and folar years, at firft they add- 
ed an intercalary month every two years, 
containing 22 days. Afterwards confi- 
dering the 6 hours alfo, they put their 
embolifm off 4 years, and then mak- 
ing the three firft years to contain 
three hundred and fifty-four days each, 
this made the fourth year to have 399 
days: and to make this intercalation the 
more remarkable, they inftituted the 
clympit games on every fuch fourth year, 
whence came the computation by olym- 
piads. See the article OLYMPIAD, 

The Egyptians had two forts of years, 
the erratic and the fixed, or aétiac; the er- 
ratic was called the naboneffarean, from 
the epocha which takes its rife from Nabo- 
naffar king of the Chaldees. As it ne- 


le&ts the 6 hours, which in the julian 
ford ake a leap day once in four years, 
its Begining anticipates the julian every 
fourth year by a day, and therefore it is 
juftly called erratic. The anticipation 


of one day in four years gains of the 


julian years one in 1460, fo that 1461 
nabonaffarean years make but 1460 julian 
years. The fixed Egyptian year obferves 
the julian form of 365 days and 6 hours, 
making a leap day of the fix hours once 
in four years. It differs from the julian 
in this, that its months are the fame with 
thofe of the nabanaffarean, that it begins 
on Aug, 29, inftead of January 1; or on 
Aug, 30, if it be a leap-year ; that it takes 
in: the leap-day, not in February, but at 
the end of the year, See the articles 
EPocua and INTERCALARY. 

The perfian erratic year goes by the name 
yezdegerdic, by reafon that the perfian 
€pocha commences from the death of 
Yezdegird, the laft perfian king, who 
wis killed by the Saracens. It confifts 
of twelve months, containing thirty days 
each, and five fupernumerary ones; fo 
that it differs from the nabonaffarean only 
in the names of the months, and the com- 
mencement of the epocha. See MonTH. 
The gelalean year, ufedalfo by the Perfians, 
is very well adapted to the folar motions, 
It takes in a leap-day every fourth year, 
but every fixth or feventh turn it throws 
it pomgrd to the fifth year, by which 
means fhe equinoxes and folftices aie fix~ 

Vou, IV, 
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ed to almoft the fame days of the months, 
The fyriac year confilts of 365 days and 
6 hours, being divided into 12 months 
of equal extent with thofe of the julian 
year, to which they correfpond ; this 
year begins OdtoSter 1, fo thar the month 
called Tifhrim agrees with our ONober. 
The aftronomical year is two-fold, wiz. 
the fropical and fidereal ; by the Jatter is 
meant that fpace of time which the fun 
takes in departing from a fixed ftar, and 
returning to the fame again. This year 


~coniifts of 365 days, 6 hours, and 10 mie 


nutes, 

As the form of the year is various among 
different nations, fo likewife is the begin~ 
ning: the Jews began their ecclefhaftical 
year with the new moon of that month 
whofe full moon happens next after the 
vernal equinox 3 and every feventh year 
they kept as a fabbatic year, during 
which they let their land lie atreft. The 
antient jewifh year was made to agree 
with the folar year, by the adding of 11, 


-and fometimes of 12 days, at the end 


of the year, or by an embolifmic month. 
The beginning of the athenian or attic year 
was reckoned from that new moon, the 
full moon of which comes next affer the 
fummer folftice. The macedonian lunar 
year agrees with the athenian, excepting 
that the former takes its beginning, not 
from the fummer-folftice, but from the 
autumnal equinox. Theethiopic year is 
a folar year, agreeing with the aétiac or 


‘fixed egyptian year, exceptin this, that 


the names of the months are different, 
and that it commences, with the egyptian 
year, on Aug. 29, of the julian year. 
The arabian or mahometan year is called 
alfo that of the hegira, becaufe the calcu- 
lation of thefe years runs from the epocha 
of the hegira, when Mahomet fled from 
Mecea to Medina: they had twelve civil 
months in a year, which contained 29 and 
30 days, by turns, abating for their leap- 
years, in which the month Dulheggia 
has always 30. See HEGiRa. ; 
‘The Mahometans begin their year when 
the fun enters aries; the Perfians, in the 
month anfwering to ourJune; the Chinele, 
and moft of the Indians, begin it with the 
firft moon in March: at Rome there are 
two ways of computing the year, the one 
beginning at the nativity of our Lord, 
which the notaries ufe; the otherin March, 
en occafion of the incarnation, and it is 
froma this the bulls are dated. The civil 
or legal year, in England, as well as the 
hiftorical year, commences Jan, 1, by the 
20 5 late 


ede. 
Jate at for the alteration of the ftyle: the 
church, as to her folemn lervice, begins the 
year on the firft Sunday in Advent, which 
is always that next St. Andrews’s day. 
YEAR AND DAY, in law, fignifies a cer- 
tain time that by law determines a right, 
or works prefeription in divers cafes ; as 
in the cafe of an eftray, if the owner do 
not challenge it within that time, it be- 
comes forfeited to the lord ; fo of a wreck, 
&c. The like time is given to profecute 
appeals in ; and where a perfon wound- 
ed, dies in a year and a day after the 
wound received, it makes the offender 
guilty of murder. See Estray, &c. 
There is alfo year and day and watte, 
which is taken to be part of the king’s 
prerogative, whereby he challenges the 
profits of the lands and tenements for a 
yearand a day, of thofe that are attainted 
of petty treafon or felony ; and the king 
may caufe wafte to be made on the lands, 
- &ec. by deftroying the houfes, ploughing 
up the meadows and pattures, rooting up 
the woods, &c. unlefs the lord of the 
fee agrees with him for the redemption 
of fuch walte. 
YEARN, in hunting, fignifies to bark as 
beagles properly do at their prey. 
YELLOW, one of the original colours of 
light. See CoLour and LicuT. 
YELLOW, in dying, is one of the five fim- 
ple and mother colours, See the articles 
CoLour and DyInc. 
For the fineft yellows, they firft boil the 
cloth or fluff in alum or pot-afhes, and 
ive the colour with weld or wold. 
Tikewife turmeric gives a good yellow, 
though not the beft. 
There is alfo an indian wood, that gives 
a yellow colour bordering on gold, ‘There 
is another fort of yellow, made of favo- 
ry 3 but this is inferior to them all, 
With yellow, red of madder, and that 
of goat’s hair prepared wth madder, are 
made the gold yellow, aurora, thought- 
colour, macarate, ifabella, chamoife-co- 
Jour, which are all cafts or fhades of yellow. 
Painters or enamellers make their yel- 
low of mafticote, which is cerufs raifed to 
a yellow colour by the fire, or with oker. 
Limners and colourers make it with faf- 
fron, french berries, orcanette, @c, Mr. 
Boyle tells us a moft beautiful yellow 
may be procured by taking good quick- 
filver, and three or four times its weight 
of oil of vitriol, and drawing off, ina 
ee? retort, the faline menttruum from 
the metalline liquor, till there remains a 
dry. foow white calx at the bottom: on 
“ 5 
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pouring a large quantity of fair watér on 
this, the colour changes to an excellent 
light yellow. 

He fays, he fears this colour is too coftly 
to be ufed by painters ; and he does not 
know how it would agree with every pig- 
ment, efpecially oil-colours. 


YeLLows, a difeafein a horfe, much the 


fame with that called the jaundice in 
man, See the article JAUNDICE, 

There are two kinds of it, the yellow 
andthe black. The yellow isa very fre- 
quent diforder, fay the farriers, arifing 
from obftruétions in the gall-pipe, ‘or 
the little du€&s opening into the fame, 
occafioned by vifcid’or gritty matter 
lodged therein, or a plenitude and com- 
preffion of the neighouring blood-veffels, 
by means whereof the matter that fhould 
be turned into gall, is taken up by the 
vein, and carried into the ma(s of blood, 
which it tinétures yellow, fo that the 
eyes, infide of the lips, and other parts 
of the mouth capable of fhewing the co- 
lour, appear yellow. ‘The effeét where, 
of is, that a horfe will be dull, heavy, 
and low-fpirited, eafily jaded by the leaft 
labour or exercife, &c. The black is 
known by other fymptoms: the whites 
of the eyes, mouth, and lips turn toa 
dufky colour, and not fo clear and fan- 
guineas before. For the cure of this dif* 
eafe, we are direéted to diffolve an ounce 
of mithridate in a quart of ale, or beer, 
and to give it the horfe lukewarm ; or 
inftead of mithridate, two ounces of ve- 
nice-treacle ; and if that is not to be had, 
three {poonfuls of common treacle. 
This diftemper is alfo incident to black 
cattle. The cure is, to bleed them in 
the ears, eyes, and in the tail; to put 
falt into their ears, and to rub them be- 
tween your hands: and being blooded, 
give them two handfuls of falt down 
their throats, dry over night. In the 
morning Jet them have fenugreek, tur- 
meric, long-pepper, annife-feed, and li- 
quorice, but two penny-worth in all, 
made into a powder, and given in 4 
quart of ale milk-warm. 


YELLOW-HAMMER, in ornithology, a 


{pecies of frangilla, with a yellow head 
and a greyifh yellow body. See the ar- 
ticle FRANGILLA. 
This is fomewhat larger than the com- 
mon (parrow, and is an extremely beau- 
tiful birds the head is large, tbe eyes have 
a hazel coloured iris, the ears are pato- 
lous, the heak is robuft and conic, and 
the fides of the under chap of it are 
com- 


YEW 


eompreffed, and of a fingular form; the 
throat and belly is yellow, the breaft has 
a redifh tinge mixed with that colour, the 
fhoulders are of a mixed green and grey, 
and the feathers which cover the body are 
black in their middle, but their edges 
have a tinge of green. 

YEOMAN, the firft or higheft degree 
among the plebeians of England, next in 
order to the gentry. See the articles 
GENTLEMAN and Commons, 

The yeomen are “properly frecholders, 
who having land of their own, live on 
good hufbandry. ; 

YEOMAN isalfoa title of office in the king’s 
houfhold, of a middle place or rank be- 

‘ tween an ufher and a groom. See the 
articles UsHER and Groom, 

YEomaN of the guard were antiently two 
hundred and hfty men of the bef rank 
under gentry, and of Jarger ftature than 
ordinary, each being required to be fix 
teet high. 

At prefent there are but one hundred 
yeomen in conftant duty, and feventy 
more not in duty; and as any of the 
hundred dies, his place is fupplied out of 
the feyenty, 

They go dreffed after the manner of king 
Henry VIII's time. They formerly had 
diet as wellas wages, when in waiting, 
but this was taken off in the reign of 
queen Anne, 

YEOVIL, a market-town of Somerfethhire, 
fituated eighteen miles fouth of Wells. 
YERKING, in the manege, is when a 
horfe ftrikes with his hind-legs, or flings 
and kicks back with his whole hind quar- 
ters, ftretching out the two legs nearly 
together, and even to their ful] extent. 

See the article Arp and Leap. 

YEST, Yeast, or Baro, a head, or 
{cum rifing upon beer or ale, while 
working or fermenting in the vat, See 
BREWING, MaLT Liquors, &e. 

It is ufed for a leven or ferment in the 
baking of bread, as ferving to {well or 
puff it up very confiderably in a little 
time, and to make it much lighter, fofter, 
and more delicate, When there is too 
much of it, it reriders the bread bitter. 
See the articles Bakinc and BREAD. 
The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a 
decree of March 24, 1688, folemnly 
maintained it noxious to the health of 
the people ; yet could not that prevent its 
progre(s, 
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England, to exprefs the firt rifing of a 


fcum upon the brine in boiling. 

In the places where they ufe this term, 
they add no clarifying mixtures to the 
brine, for it ferments in the cifterns, and 
all its foulnefs, finks to the bottom, in 
form ofa thin mud ; they admit only the 
clear liquor inte the pan, and boil this 
br fkly till it yews, that is, till a thin 
fkin of falt appears upon its furface ; they 
then damp the fire, and carefully tkim off 
this film, and clear only the fcratch, or 
calcareous earth, which feparates to the 
bottom. 

They do not colle& this into feratch- 
pans, as at many of the other works, but 
they rake it up to one fide of the pan, and 
take it out; they then add a piece of but. 
ter, and continue the fire moderately 
ftrong till the falt is granulated. They 
keep a brifker fire on this occafion at Li- 
mington than in moft of the other works, 
fo that they will work three pans in twenty - 
four hours, See the article SALT. 


YIELD, or Stack the band, in the ma- 


nege, is to flack the bridle, and give the 
horfe head. See the article SLACK. 


YLA, one of the weftern iflands of Scotland 


fituated in the Irith-fea, weft of Cantire. 


YNCA, or Inca, an appellation antiently 


given to the kings of Peru, andthe princes 
of their blood; the word literally fignify- 
ing lord, king, emperor, and royal blood. 


YOAK, or YOxE, in agriculture, a frame 


of wood, fitted over the necks of oxen, 
whereby they are coupled together, and - 
harneffed to the plough. See PLoucu. 
It confifts of feveral parts, as the yoke, 
properly fo called, which is a thick pirce 
of wood, lying over the neck ; the bow, 
which compaffes the neck about; the 
ftitchings and wreathings, which hold 
the bow faft ingthe yoke ; and the yoke- 
ring and ox-chain, 

The Romans made the enemies they 
fubdued, pafs under the yoke, which they 
called fub jugum mittere, that is, they 
made them pa(ls under a fort of furce 
patibulares, or gallows, confifting of a 
pike, or other weapon, laid acrofs two 
others, planted upright, in the ground. 
See the article Furca, 


Yoak of Land, jugata terra, in our antient 


cuftoms, was the {pace which a yoke of 
oxen, that is, two oxen, may plow in 
one day. See HyDeE and YaRD-LAND. 


Sea-YOak. When the fea is fo rough, that 
the helm cannot be governed by the hands 
the feamen make a yoak to fteer by, that 
is, they fix two blocks to the end of*the - 

20 B 2 helm, 


YEW, taxus, in botany. See Taxus. 
Yew, isalfoa term uled by the falt- workers 
ef Limington, and fome other parts of 


¥ 
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dioecia-pentandria clafs of plants; the 
calyx of the male-flower is formed of 
three leaves; the corolla is formed of a 
fingle petal, divided into five parts. The 
calyx of the female-flower is alfo com- 
_ pofed of three leaves, and the corolla 
formed of a fingle petal, divided into five 
fegments ; the fruit is a long, very large, 
truncated berry, attenuated at the bafe; 
it contains three cells, placed under the 
receptacle: there are two plane-oblongo- 
roundifh feeds in each cell. 
ZANONIA, in botany, is alfo Plumiet’s 
name for the commelina of Linnzus, 
See the article COMMELINA, 
ZANTE, an ifland in the Mediterranean- 
fea, fituated eaft long. 21°. 30’, north lat. 
37° 50’, being about twenty-four miles 
long, and twelve broad. ‘The chief town 
is Zant, and is fituated on the eaft fide 
of the ifland, being well fortified and de- 
fended by a cattle. 

ZAPATA, or SapaTa, a kind of feaft or 
ceremony held in Italy, in the courts of 
certain princes, on St. Nicholas’s day ; 
wherein people hide prefents in the fhoes 

‘or flippers of thofe they would do ho- 

nour to, in fuch a manner as may fur- 
prize them on the morrow, when they 
~ come to drefs ; being done in imitation 
of the praétice of St. Nicholas, who uf- 
ed, in the night-time, to throw purfes of 
money in at the windows, to marry poor 
maids withal, ' 

ZARA, acity of Dalmatia, fituated on the 

gulph of Venice: eaft longitude 17°, 

north Jatitude 44°. 

ZARNICH, in natural hiftory, the name 

of a genus of foffils; the characters of 

which are thefe: they are inflammable 
fubftances, not compofed of plates or 
flakes, but of a plain, fimple, and uni- 
form firu€ture, not flexile nor elaftic, fo- 

Juble in ore, and burning with a whitith 

‘ flame, and noxious fimell like garlic. 

Of this genus there are four known {pe- 

cies: x, A red one, which is the true 

fandarach. See the article SANDARACH, 

2, A yellow one found in great abun- 

dance in the mines of Germany, and fre- 

quently brought over to us among, and 

under the name of, orpiment. 3. A 

greenifh one, very common in the mines 

of Germany, and fold in our colour-fhops 
under the name of a coarfe orpiment. 

This is alfo found in our own country 

among the tin mines of Cornwall. And, 

4. Awhitifh one, a very remarkable fub- 

ftance, which has the property of turning 

black ink into a fine florid red. This is 
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common in the minés of Germany,y, but is 


ZEA. 


of little value. See ORPIMENT. . 


ZARNAW, a city of Poland, in ththe pro- | 


vince of little Poland and palatininate of 
Sandomir, fituated eaft long. 20°,’, north 
Jag. 5 i°:q0". 


ZATMAR, a town of Hungary, fifituated 


forty-five miles eaft of Tockzy, 


ZATOR, a town of Poland, fituatated on 


the river Viftula, fourteen miles v weft of 
Cracow. 


ZEA, INDIAN CORN, in botany, aa genus 


of the monoecia triandria clafs of f plants. 


In the male flower the calyx is aa biflo- | 


rous glume, and has no arifte, or r awns ; 


the corolla is alfo a glume withoutat awns. | 


In the female flower the calyx is a a glume 
formed of two valves; the corollaa is alfo 
a glume formed of two valves; ththe ftyle 


is fimple, filiform, and penduloums; the 
feeds are fingle, and are immerfefed in a_ 


long receptacle, 


ZEAL, fur®, the exercife of a wartrm ani- 
mated affection, or paffion, for any y thing, 


See the article Passion. 


he greek philofophers make threree fpe- 
; the fe-- 


cies of zeal. The firft of envy, 
cond of emulation or imitation, ththe third 
of piety or devotion, which laft : makes 
what the divines call a religiousis zeal. 
See ENVY and EMULATION. 


ZEALAND, the chief of the danith ififlands, 


is fituated at the entrance of the ¥ Baltic» 
fea, bounded by the Schaggerrac-fefea, on 
the north; by the Sound, whichch fepa- 
rates it from Schonen, on the eafaft; by 
the Baltic-fea, on the fouth; and # by the 
ftrait called the Great Belt, whichh fepa- 


rates it from the ifland of Funen, « on the 


weft; being of a round figure, near two 
hundred miles in circumference e: the 
chief town is Copenhagen, 


ZEALAND, is alfo a province of the t United 


Netherlands, confifting of eight ififlands, 
which lie in the mouth of thee river 


Scheld, bounded by the province ofof Hol- 


land, from which they are feparatated by 
a narrow channel, on the nortkth; by 


Brabant, on the eaft; by Flanders,s, from — 
which they are feparated by one « of the 


branches of the Scheld, on the f fouth ; 
and by the German-ocean, on the v weft. 


ZEALOTS, an antient fet of the e Jews, 


fo called from their pretended. zezeal for 
God’s laws, and the honour of releligion. 
The zealots were a moft outrageowus and 


ungovernable people ; and on preretence — 


of afferting God’s laws, and the e ftriét- 
nefs and purity of religion, afflumeced a li- 


berty of queftioning notorious offefenders — 


wivithout 


Tt eC 


without ftaying for the ordinary forma- 
lities of law, Nay, when they thought 
fit, they executed capital punifhments 
upon them with their own hands, They 
looked upon themfelves as the true fuc- 
ceffors of Phineas, who out of a great 
zeal for the honour of God, did immedi- 
ate execution upon Zimri and Cozbi ; 
which aétion was fo pleafing to God, that 
he made with him and his feed after him 
the covenant of an everlafting priefthood. 
‘ZEBLICIUM mmarmor, in natural hiftory, 
a name given by feveral authors to a foft 
green marble variegated with black and 
white; and though the authors who have 
defcribed it have not obferved it, yet it 
no way differs from the white ophites of 
the antients. See the articles MARBLE 
and OPHITES, 

ZEBRA, the WILD ass, in zoology, a 
{pecies of equus, tranfverlely ftriated, See 
the articles Horse and Ass, 

This is an extremely beautiful animal, 
and though in colouring fo much differ- 
ent from all other kinds and varieties of 
equus, agrees with it in all other re- 
{pects : it is about equal to the common 
afs in fize, but of a much more elegant 
figure; the head is {mall and fhort, the 
ears are long, the eyes are large and 
bright, and the mouth confiderably large ; 
the neck is long and flender, but elegantly 
turned; the body is rounded, and {mall in 
comparifon of that of the common afs ; 
the legs are long and {lender, the tail 
long and beautiful, but hairy only at the 
end. See plate CCCII, fig. 1. 

The whole animal is party-coloured, or 
beautifully ftriped in a tranfverfe di- 
re&tion, with long and broad ftreaks, 
alternately of adeep, glofly, and fhining 
brownifh and whitifh, with fome abfo- 
lutely black. It is a native of many 
parts of the Eaft, 
ZECHARIAH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teftament, containing the predic- 
tions of Zechariah, the fon of Barachia, 
and grandfon of Iddo. He is the eleventh 
of the twelve leffer prophets. Zechariah 
entered upon the prophetic office at the 
fame time with Haggai, and was fent to 
the Jews upon the fame meffage, to re- 
prove them for their backwardnelfs in 
erecting the temple, and reftoring divine 
worthip ; but efpecially for the diforder 
of their lives and manners, which could 
not but derive a curfe upon them. By 
feveral notable vifions and types, he en- 
deavours to confirm their faith, and cfta- 
blifh their affurance concerning Ged’s 
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providence with them, and caré over 
them ; and as a proof and demonftration 
of this, he interfperfes the moft comfort- 
able promifes of the coming of the king- 
dom, the temple, the priefthood, the vic- 
tory, the glory of Chrift the branch. Nor 
does he forget to affure them of the 
ruin of Babylon, their moft implacable 
enemy. ‘This prophet is the longeft and 
moft obfcure of all the leffer prophets, 


his ftyle being interrupted and without 
connection. 


ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a 


root, the feveral pieces of which differ fo 
much from one another in fhape, that 
they have been divided into two kinds, 
as if two different things, under the 
names of the long and round zedoary, 
being only the feveral parts of the fame 
root, 
The long pieces of zedoary are of a 
very fingular figure; they are not of 
the nature of the common long roots of 
plants, but are, themfelves, properly tu- 
bera or glandules, as well as the round 
ones, differing from them in nothing but 
their oblong figure: they are two, three, 
or four inches in length, and of the thick- 
nes of a man’s finger; not large at one 
end and tapering away to the other, but 
thickeft in the middle, and growing gra- 
dually fmaller to each end, where they 
terminate in an obtufe point each way : 
they are of a tolerable fmooth furface, 
except that they have fome little protube- 
rances in feveral parts from which fibres 
have originally grown: they are of a 
very clofe and compact texture, confider- 
ably heavy, and very hard; they will 
not cut eafily with a knife; when cut, 
they thew a fine, fmooth, and glofly fur- 
face; they are of a pale greyifh colour on 
the outiide, with a faint mixture of 
brown in it, and are of dead whitith hue 
within: they are not eafily powdered in 
the mortar; their fmell, while bruifing, 
is very remarkable, and is highly aroma - 
tic, and of a bitterifh tafte. The round 
zedoary has all the fame chara&ters with 
this, and differs only in figure, being 
fhort and roundifh, of the fize of a fall 
walnut, {mooth on the furface, except 
where the bundles of fibres have adhered, 
and generally running into a fharp point 
at the end, ite ” 
Zedoary is tobe chofen frefh, found, and 
hard, in large pieces; it matters not as 
to thape, whether Jong or round; of a 
fmooth furface, and ot a fort of fatty ap- 
pearance within, too hard to be bitten 
by 
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by the teeth, and of the brifkeft fmell 


that may be; fuch as is friable, dufty, 
‘and worm-eaten, is to be rejected. 


The antient Greeks were wholly unac- 
quaifted with zedoary ; there is no men- 
tion of any fuch drug in the works of 


‘ Diofcorides or Galen, The Arabians, 


however, were well acquainted with it; 
they mention it fometimes under the 
name of zedoary, and fometimes under 
that of zerumbeth, but are fo fhort in 
their defcriptions, and fo at variance 
among one another, that it is not ealy to 
afcertain their meaning, as “to the di- 
ftinGion, if they originally meant any, 
between the fubftances expreffed by thefe 


two names. 


Scrapio and Rhazes ufe the words zedoa- 
ria and zerumbeth as fynonymous, and 
declare both to mean only the fame root. 
Avicenna, on the contrary, diftinguithes 
the zedoary and zerumbeth, and even 
talks of two kinds of zedoary. Others 
of them make the zarnab they fpsak of 
different both from the zcdoary and ze- 
rumbeth ; but Serapio, an author as much 
to be depended upon for his accuracy as 
any of them, declares zedoary, zerum- 
beth, and zarnab, all to be the fame 
thing, 

ZZedoary, both of the Jong and round 
kind, is brought us fiom China; and 
we find by the Arabians, that they alfo 
had it from the fame place. ‘The round 
tubera are lefs frequent than the long, 
and fome of them have, therefore, fup- 
pofed them the produce of a different 
and more fare plant; but this is not fo 
probable as that the general form of 
the root is long, and the round tubera 
are only Jufus nature, and leis frequent 
in it, 

The plant which produces it, is one of 
the clafs of the herbe bulbofis affines of 
My. Ray. It is defcribed, in the Hortus 


Malabaricus, under the name of the ma-— 


lan kua. Zedosry, diftitied with com- 
mon water, affords a thick and denfe 
effentia! oil, which foon concretes of it- 
felf into a kind of camphor, and on this 
oil its virtues principaily depend, It is 
a fudorific, and is much recommended by 


fomein fevers, efpecially of the matig- . 


nantkinds. Itis alfo given.with fuc- 
cefs as an expectorant in all diforders of 
the breaft, arifing from a tough phlegm, 
which it powerfully incides and attenu- 
ates; it is alfo good againit flatulen- 
ces, and in the cholic; it ftrengthens 
the ftomach, and ailifis digeftion ; and, 


finally, is given-with fuccefs in nervoug 
cafes of all kinds. It is not an ingre-| 
dient in any of our fhop-compofitions. 
It was in the Philonium Romanum of | 
the late London Difpenfatory, but it’ is 
now omitted in the Philonium Londi-| 
nenfe of this: in extemporaneous pre-| 
fcriptions it is feldom given fingly, but | 
is a common ingredient in reftorative 
powders and infufions, Its dofe is from 
five to ten grains in powder, and from a_ 
drachm to two dsachms to the point in’ 
infufion. 
ZEIGINHEIM, a town of Germany, in| 
the landgraviate of Heffe-Caffel, fituated | 
thirty miles fouth of Heffe-Caffel city. | 
ZEITS, a town of Germany, in the circle] 
of Upper Saxony, fituated twenty-four | 
miles fouth-welt of Leipfic. ~ j 
ZELL, a city of Germany, in the circle of | 
Lower Saxony, capital of the dutchies of | 
Zell and Lunenburg, fituated at the cons 
fluence of the rivers Aller and Fubfe,| 
thirty miles north of Hanover, and forty, 
fouth of Lunenburg: eaft longitude 10° | 
north latitude 52° 52’, 
ZEMBLA nova, See NOVA-ZEMBLAs 
ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book con-= 
taining the religion of the magians, or 
worfhippers of fire, who were difciples of 
the famous Zoroafter. See Mac. 
This book was compofed by Zoroafter 
during his retirementin a cave, and con 
tained all the pretended revelations of 
that impoftor, The firft part contains 
the litargy of the magi, which is ufed 
among them in all their oratories and 
fire-temples to this day ; they reverence 
it as the chriftians do the Bible, and thé 
mabometans the Koran. There are found 
many things in the zend taken out o 
the fcriptures of the Old Teftamenty 
which Dr. Prideaux thinks is an argue 
ment that Zoroafter was originally g 
Jew. Great part of the Pfalms of Davit 
are inferted: he makes Adam and Evé 
to have been the firft parents of man 
kind, and gives the fame hiftory of th 
creation and deluge as Mofes does, ‘and 
commands the fame obfervances about 
clean and unclean beafts, the fame la 
of paying tythes to the facerdotal order 
with many other inftitutions of jewifh 
extragtion. The reft of its contents aré 
an hiftorical account of the life, a&tions 
and prophecies of its author, with rule 
aed exhortations to moral living. Th 
mahometans have a fe& which they ca 
zendikites, who are faid to be the faddu 
cees of mahometanilm, denying a 
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dence and the refurrection, believing the 
tranfmigration of fouls, and following 
the dent of the magi. 

ZENITH, in aftronomy, the vertical point ; 

or a point in the heavens direétly over 
our heads, See the articles Napir, 
VERTEX, and VERTICAL. 
‘The zenith is called the pole of the hori- 
zon, becaufe it is ninety degrees diftant 
from every point of that circle, See the 
articles POLE and Horizon. 

VZENITH-DISTANCE, is the complement of 
the meridian altitude of any heavenly ob- 
ject; or it is the remainder, when the 
meridian altitude is fubtraéted from nine- 
ty degrees. See the articles COMPLE- 
MENT and ALTITUDE. 

%ENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given to 

‘a fquare number, or the fecond power, 
by fome authors. See SQUARE and 
Power. 

ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the 

' Old Teftament, containing the predic- 
tions of Zephaniah the fon of Cufhi, and 
grandfon of Gedaliah; being the ninth 
of the twelve leffer prophets. He pro-« 
phefied in the time ofking Jofiah, a little 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, and 
before that of Judah; fothat he was co- 
temporary with Jeremiah, He freely pub- 
lifhes to the Jews, that what increafed 
the divine wrath againft them, was their 
contempt of God’s fervice, their apofta- 
cy, their treachery, their idolatry, their 
violence and rapine, and other enormi- 
ties: fuch high provocations as thefe, 
rendered their deftruétian terrible, uni- 
verfal, and unavoidable: and then, as 
moft of the prophets do, he mingles ex- 
hortations with repentance, as the only 
expedient in thefe circumftances, 

ZEPHYR, xephyrus, the welt wind ; or 
that which tlows from the cardinal point 
of the horizon oppofite to the eaft. See 
WIND, West, and Compass. 

ZEST, the woody thick fkin, quartering 

the kernel of a walnut; prefcribed by 
fome phyficians, when dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againit the 
gravel. 
Zeft is alfo ufed for a chip of orange or 
lemon-pee] ; fuch as is ufually {queezed 
into ale, wine, &e¢, fo give it a flavour ; 
or the fine ethereal oil which fpurts out 
of that peel on {queezing it. 

ZETETIC METHOD, in mathematics, the 
method made ule of to inveftigate or 
folve a problem. 

ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby 
an adjective or verb which agrees with a 
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nearer word, is alfo, by way of fupples 
ment, referred to another more remote. 
. ZEUS, inichthyology, a genus of the aca: 
thopterygious order of fifhes, the charac- 
ters of which are as follow: the body is 
is very broad, thin, and compreffed; the 
feales are rough; there is only one 
fin on the back, but it is very long, and 
cut in fo deeply near the anterior part, 
that it appears to be two fins; the bran- 
chioftege membranes do not confit of pa= 
rallel bones, as in other fith, but have a 
number of ‘officles of various figures, 
fome of them placed longitudinally, fome 
tranfverfely, and fome oblique'y, 
To this genus belong the doree, the ins 
dian doree, and the aper or riondo, . See 
the articles Doreg and Rionbo. 
ZIBETHICUS, zipsTHICUM ANIMAL, 
the CIVET CAT, in zoology, the grey 
meles, with uniform claws. See the ar- 
ticle MELEs. 
Tt was long before the form of this crea- 
ture, to whom we owe the civet, was 
_ known, and long after this before it could 
be determined to what genus of qua- 
drupeds it belonged: it was firft fuppof- 
ed of the cat, and afterwards of the dog 
kind; but it is truly one of the badger 
fpecies. It is a Jarge and fierce animal ; 
(See plate CCCII. fig. 2.) its fize is that 
of the common badger, but its body is 
not fo bulky; the head is large, oblong, 
and confiderably thick; the fore-head is 
depreffed ; the fnout is. rounded and 


thick ; the nofe turns up a little; the. 


mouth is wide, and is furnifhed in a very 
formidable manner, with teeth; and 
there are a few rigid but very long whif- 
kers placed about it ; the eyes are fmall, 
the ears large, obtufe, and patulous; 
the neck is long, rigid, and thick; the 
tail long, and refembling that of the 
common cat; it is covered with hair, and 
there runs a ridge of the fame hair ail 
along the top of the back. The whole ani- 
mal is of a light filvery colour, variegated 
in a beautiful manner, with large {pots 
of black ; the legs are very robuft, almoft 
intirely black, the feet are armed with 
very long and fharp claws ; under the 
tail is fituated the bag, in which.is con- 
tained the perfume wecall civet ; and its 
fituation is the fame with that which con- 
tains the white febaceous matter in the 
badger. See BaDGerR and Civer, 
ZIBETHUM, civet. See CiveT. 
ZIMENT waTER, or COPPER-WATER, 
in natural hiftory, the name by which 
fome have called water found in places 
20 C where 
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where there are copper-mines, and light- ZINK, or ZINC, or ZINCK, in natural 


dy impregnated with particles of that 
_ metal. See Copper and VITRIOL. 
The moft famous fpring of this kind is 
about a mile diftant from Newfol, in 
Hungary, in a great copper-mine, where 
the water is found at different depths, 
and is received into different bafons, for 
the purpofe of feparating the copper from 
it. In fome of thefe it is much more 
highly fated with this metal than in 
others, and will make the fuppofed 
change of iron into that metal much 
fooner. The moft common pieces of 
iron ufed in the experiments, are horfe- 
fhoes, nails, and the like; they are found 
very little altered in fhape after the ope- 
ration, except that their furfaces are 
more raifed, The water which performs 
this wonderful operation appears greenifh 
in the wafons where it ftands; but if a 
glafs of it be taken up, it looks clear as 
cryftal; it has no fmell, but has a very 
{trong vitriolic and aftringent tafte, in- 
fomuch, that the lips and tongue are 
bliftered and fcorched on tafling it. The 
aniners ule this water as a medicine; and 
whatever ficknefs they are feized with, 
they firft attempt its cure by large dofes 
of the water, which ufually both vomits 
and purges them brifkly ; they alfo ufe 
it in diforders of the eyes. The copper 
produced from thefe waters is valued by 
the people much beyond any other cop- 
per, as being more dudtile, and run- 
ning eafier in the fire. And from the 
feveral experiments made upon the wa- 
ter, the true nature of it may be eafily 
underftood., It contains a large quantity 
of the vitriol of copper, which it proba- 
bly owes to a folution of that metal, by 
means of the acid of the common py- 
rites and water, When this is known 
the effects are not difficult to be ac- 
counted for ; there being no real change 
of one metal into another, but the true 
ftate of the cafe being that the particles 
of one metal are diffolved and carried 
away, and thofe of another metal de- 
pofited in their place; a water thus im- 
pregnated is a menftruum capable of 
diffolving iron, and in the folution of 
that metal becomes fo weakened as to 
let go the copper it before contained in 
{mall parcels, 
ZINC, or ZINK. See the article Zink. 
ZINGIBER, or ZINZIBER, ginger, in 
botany and pharmacy, &c, See the ar- 
ticle ZINZIBER and GINGER, 
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hiftory, the name of a very remarkable 
foflil fubftance, refembling bifmuth in 
appearance, but of a bluer colour. See 
the article BisMuTH. ; 
It is a very remarkable mineral, and one 
that has never been weil underftood as 
to its origin, till of late; for though the 
world well knew of a long time both 
zink and lapis calaminaris, and knew 
that both of them had the remarkable 
property of turning copper into brafs, 
which one would think might have given 
a hint to the difcovery of a natural al- 
liance between them ; yet have they been 
ever treated of as two different fubftances, 
by the writers on thefe fubje&ls ; and Dr, 
Lawlon was the firlt who ever publicly 
declared, and proved, lapis calaminaris 
to be the ore of zink, See the article 
CaLaMINaRnis Lapis. 
Zink is generally confounded with bif- 
muth, though in reality a very different 
body ; but the regulus of thefe two mine- 
rals having a very great external refem- 
blance, the vulgar have not diftinguifhed 
them; and hence we hear of many ores 
of zink in the lefé accurate writers, all 
which are truly the ores of bifmuth. 
The lapis calaminaris is the true and 
general ore of zink, yet that mineral is 
not confined to this ore alone, but is 
mixed in great abundance in its diffe- 
minated particles among the matter of 
a of other metals, particularly of 
ea . 
Our artificers have long been acquainted 
with zink, under the name of {pelter 5 
but none of them till of late have ever 
been able to make any guefs as to its 
origin. We have much zink brought to 
us from the Eaft-Indies, under the name: 
of tutenag 3 yet no body ever knew from 
what, or how it was produced there; _ 
and all that was heretofore known of it 
was, that among that firange mixture. 
of ores which the great mines yields at 
Goffelaer in Saxony, when they: were 
fuled for other metals, a large quantity 
of zink was produced; but Dr. Law. 
fon obferving, that the flowers of zink 
and of lapis calaminaris were the fame, 
and that their effeéts on copper were the 
fame, never ceafed his inquiries till he 
found the method of feparating zink 
from it. 
The pure zink is a folid metal-like body, 
of a bluifh white, and fomewhat lefs 
brittle than bifmuth, efpecially when 
gently 
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gently heated, and mof, of all the me- 
tallic minerals, approaches to malleabili- 
ty : it melts in a very {mall fire, and in 
a ftrong one takes fire, burning with a 
bluifh-green flame, and fubliming into 
white flowers, which are with difhculty 
reducible again into the form of zink : 
in an open fierce fire, it wholly flies off 
in vapour, 

There is great reafon to believe, that all 
the zink or tutemag brought from the 
Eatt-Indies, is procured from calamine ; 
and we have now on foot at home, a 
work eftablithed by the difcoverer of this 
ore, which will probably make it very 
foon unneceflary to bring any zink into 
England, as we have great plenty of the 
calamine. 

The manner of extraéting zink from the 
lapis calaminaris, is this: the lapis cala- 
minaris muft be finely pulverized, and 
well mixed with an eighth part of char- 
coal-duft, and put into a clofe retort to 
prevent the accefs of the air, which 
would inflame the zink as it rifes. The 
retort is to be placed on a violent fire, 
fafficient to melt copper. After fome 
time the zink rifes, and appears in the 
form of metallic drops within the neck 
of the retort.’ When the veffel.is cool, 
it muft be taken out, by breaking off the 
neck of the retort. 

Flowers of Zink. ‘The flowers of zink are 
a fubttance famous in the writings of the 
chemifts, who have Jed their followers 
intoa thoufand errors by the names by 
which they have called them. 

Some have called them talc, and a foe 
lution of them in vinegar, oil of talc; 
to which they have attributed very ex- 
traordinary qualities, Some have fet the 
ignorant upon a fruitlefs attempt of ex- 
tracting an oil from venetian tale, to do 
all the things they have commemorated 
of this oi], Others have called thefe 
flowers the fericum: others the aqua 
ficca philofophorum ; and others the phi- 
Jofophic cotton. 

The moft fimple and eafy way of obtain- 
ing the flowers of zink pure and white, 
is this: melt the zink in a tall crucible 
inclined in the furnace in an angle of 
45 degrees, or thereabouts ; let the fire 
be moderate, little ttronger than would 
be neceffary for the melting of lead. 
If the zink is left in this ftate without 
being ftirred, it forms a grey cruft upon 
its furface, and becomes calcined by de- 
grees under it into a granulofe white 
fubftance ; but to have the flowers, the 


matter muft be fticred from time to time 
with an iron rod, and this cruf broken 
as often as it arifes; there will then, after 
fome time, appear a bright white flame, 
and about two inches above it there will 
be found a very thick {moak, and with 
this there will arife a quantity of very 
white flowers, which will fix them‘elves 

_ to the fides of the crucible in the form of 
fine cotton. 

Thefe flowers are to be feparated at 
times, and by careful management there 
may be colle&ted from the zmk a greater 
weight of flowers than its own weight, 
when put into the fire. In working four 
pounds of zink in this manner, there 
will be only about an ounce of a cal- 
cined earthy matter left at the bottom 
of the crucible, and the quantity of 
flowers will be about two drams and a 
half in each pound, more than the 
quantity of zink ; befide that, it is ealy 
to conceive from the manner of making 
them, that a great quantity muft have 
been carried away with the fmoak. And 
this is not to be prevented, fince, if the 
veffel be clofed to keep in the fumes, the 
external air being denied free accefs, the 
fublimation immediately ceafes, and no © 
more flowers can be obtained, till the 
veffel is again opened, and the air ad 
mitted. 

The fumes of zink have a ftrong fmell of 
garlic, and are very noxious to the lungs. 
The reducing zink into thefe flowers, is 
the deftroying it abfolutely as to its me- 
tallic form; for none of the methods 
ufed by chemifts to bring back metals to 
their original ftate, are able to bring thele 
flowers to zink again. 

ZINZIBER, or ZINGIBER, GINGER, in 
botany, the naked ftalked oval {ptked 
amomum, See the articles AMOMUM 
and GINGER. 

ZIRICKSEE, a port-town of the United 
Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, 
fituated an the fouth fide of the ifland 
of Schowen, fifteen miles north-eaft of 
Middleburg. mm 

ZITTAU, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marquifate 
of Lufatia, fituated on the river Niefs, 
fifty-five miles eaft of Drefden, 

ZIZANIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia-hexandria clafs of plants; the 
male corolla whereof is a glume formed 
of two valves; the female corolla is a 
glume formed of a fingle valve, of a 
cuculated form, and terminated by an 
arifla or awn; there is no calyx in either 
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the male or female flowers; the feed is. 
. fingle, and placed in the bottom of the 
‘corolla, which opens horizontally to let 
it out, 

ZIZIPHORA, the aMETHYSTEA, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the diandria-monogy- 


nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof — 


is formed of a fingle ringent petal; the 
‘tube is cylindric, and of the length of 
the cup; the limb is very fmooth, the 
upper lip is ovated, ereét, emarginated, 
and obtufe, the lower lip is broad and 
patent, and is divided into three equal 
rounded fegments; there is no pericar- 
pium, but the cup contains four feeds 
which are oblong and obtufe, gibbous on 
one fide, and angular on the other. 
ZIZIPHUS, in botany, a name whereby 
fome authors call the rhamnus. See the 
article RHAMNUS, 

ZOCCO, ZOCCOLO, ZOCLE, or SOCLE, 
in architeéture, a kind of ftand or pe- 
deftal, being a low fquare piece, or mem- 
ber, ferving to fupport a bufto, ftatue, 
pedeftal, or the like thing that needs to 
be railed, See the article SocLE. 
ZODIAC, xodiacus, in aftronomy, a fafcia 
or broad circle, whofe middle is the 
ecliptic, and its extremes two circles, 
parallel thereto, at {uch a diftance from 
it, as to bound or comprehend the ex- 
curfions of the fun and planets. See 
the articles EcLipric, EarTH, Pia- 
NET and Sun. 

The fun never deviates from the middle 
of the zodiac, 2, e. from the ecliptic, 
but the planets all do more or lefs. Their 
greateft deviations, called latitudes, are 
the meafure of the breadth of the zo- 
diac, which is broader or narrower, as 
the greateft latitude of ‘the planets is 
made more or leis; accordingly fome 
make it fixteen, fome eighteen, and fome 
twenty degrees broad. See LATITUDE. 
The zodiac, cutting the equator oblique- 
ly, makes an angle therewith, of 232 
and a half, or more precilely of 23° 29’, 
which is what we call the obliquity of 
the zodiac, and is the fun’s greateft de- 
clination, See the articles OBLIQUITY 
and DECLINATION. 

The zodiac is divided into twelve por- 
tions, called figns, and thofe divifions 
or figos are denominated from the con- 
ftellations which antiently poffeffed each 
part; but the zodiac being immoveable, 
aod the ftars having a motion from weft 
to-eaft, thofe conftellations no Jonger 
correfpond to their proper fizns, whence 
aitles what we call the preceflion of, the 
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equinoxes. See the articles Stan, Cow. 
STELLATION, and PRECESSION. 
When a ftar therefore is faid to be in 
fuch a fign of the zodiac, it is not to . 
be underftood of that fign or conftella- 
tion of the firmament, but only of 
that twelfth part of the zodiac, or dode- 
catemory thereof, See the articles STAR 
and DODECATEMORY. 

Caffini has alfo obferved a track in the 
heavens, within whofe bounds moft of 
the comets, though not all of them, are 
obférved to keep, which for this reafon 
he calls the zodiac of the comets. See 
the article Comer. 

This he makes as broad as the other 
zodiac, and marks it with figns and 
conftellations like that, as Antinous, 
Pegafus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, 
the leffer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, 
Scorpion, and Sagittary. 


ZOLLERN, or HOENZOLLERN, a city 


of Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 
capital of the county of Zollern, and 
fubje& to its count, fitaated eaft long. 
8° ss’, north lat. 48° 18’, ‘ 


ZOLNOCK, a town of Upper Hungary, 


fituated on the river Teyeffe, fifty-five 
miles ealt of Buda, 

ZONA, or ZONA IGNEA, the /hingles, in 
medicine, a {pecies of herpes. See the 
article HERPEs. 

ZONE, Zavn, in geography and aftronomy, 
a divifion of the terraqueous globe, with’ 
refpe&t to the different degrees of heat 
found in the different parts thereof. See 
the articles EarTH and Hear. 

A zone is the fifth part of the furface of 
the earth, contained between two pa- 
rallels, See the article PARALLEL. 
The zones are denominated torrid, frigid 
and temperate. 
The torrid zone is a fafcia, or band fur- 
rounding the terraqueous globe, and ter- 
minated by the two tropics, Its breadth 
is 46° 58’, The equator, running thro’ 
the middle of it, divides it into two equal 
parts, each containing 23% 29%. The 
antients imagined the torrid zone unin 
habitable. See Troricand Torrip. 
The tetnperate zones are two falciz, or 
bands, environing the globe, and con- 
tained between the tropics and the polar 
circles, the breadth of each is 43° 2’. 
See the article TEMPERATE. 
The frigid zones are fegmeats of the 
furface of the earth, terminated, one by 
the antar&ic, and the other by the arétic. 
circle, The breadth of each is 46° 58’, 
See ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC. 

ZON- 
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ZONNAR, a kind of belt, or girdle of 
black leather, which the Chriflians and 
Jews of the Levant, particularly thofe 
in Afia, and the territories of the grand 
feignior, are obliged to wear-to diftin- 
guith them from the mahometans, 

ZOOLOGY, Zeoreys2, the fcience of ani- 

mals, Artedi obferves, that this makes 
one of the three kingdoms, as they are 
called, of natural hiftory ; the vegetable 
and the mineral being the two otherss 
in thefe, however, there is this difference 
made by writers, that while vegetables 
and minerals are treated of together, as 
all of a piece in each, the fubje&ts of 
zoology are divided ; and it is made to 
compole, as it were, feveral kingdoms. 
Whoever is to write on plants and mi- 
nerals, calls his work a treatife of botany, 
or mineralogy; and we have no words 
to exprefs any (ubdivifion of them into 
kingdoms: but, in zoology, we treat 
as different fubje&s, the different parts 
of it; and the hiftory of birds is fepa- 
rated by fome from the reft under the 
name of ornithology; that of quadru- 
peds under the name of tetrapodology ; 
aad we have for the reft, the words 
entomology, amphibiology, and the like, 
exprefling thefe things which are properly 
but the parts of zoology, as fo many 
diftiné&t and feparate ftudies. See the ar- 
ticles Borany and MINERALOGY. 
The fame author obferves, that this may 
eafily be amended, by our confidering 
the animal world as we do the vegetable 
and mineral, and dividing it, as we do 
the others, into its proper families; it 
will then be found that thefe are no 
better diftin@ions than thofe of the fa- 
milies of thefe things, and that the au- 
thors may as well fet up feparate ftudies 
under the names of bulbology, umbelli- 
ferology, and the Jike, as thole. 
A natural divifion of the fubjeéts of 
zoology, on this principle, will afford fix 
feveral families of its fubjeéts. 1. The 
hairy quadrupeds. 2. The birds, 3. The 
amphibious animals, fuch as ferpents, 
lizards, frogs, and tortoifes. 4. The 
fithes, 5. The infe&s, And fixthly, 
thofe loweft order of animated beings 
the zoophytes, See the articles Qua- 
DRUPED, BirD, Fish, ORNITHOLO- 
GY, ICHTHYOLOGY, &c. 

ZOOPHORIC, or ZoOPHORIC COLUMN, 
is a ftatuary column, or a column that 
bears and fupports the figure of an ani- 
mal. See the article COLUMN, 

ZOOPHORUS, or Zornxorus, in the 


antient archite€ture, the fame thing with 
frieze in the modern, See FRIEZE. 


ZOOPHYTON, or Zoopuite, in na- 


tural hiftory, a kind of intermediate 


body, partaking both of the nature of - 


a fenfitive, and a vegetable, See the 
article SenstT1ve Plant. 


ZOOTOMY, the art of diffeSting animals, 


or living creatures, being the fame with 
anatomy, or rather comparative ana- 
tomy. See the articles DissECcTION 
and ANATOMY. ' 


ZOPISSA, zaval pitch, a kind of mixture 


of pitch and tar, fcraped off thips that 
have been a Jong time at fea. 

This matter by being gradually penetra- 
ted by the falt of the fea, becomes par- 
taker of its qualities, and being applied 
to the body externally, is found to be 
refolutive and deficcative, 


ZUG, one of the cantons of Switzerland, 


is furrounded by the cantons of Lucern, 
Zurich and Switz, and is eighteen miles 
long, and feven broad. 


ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the antient 


chriftian reformers, or proteftants, fo cal- 
led, from their author Huldric Zuinglius,, 
a divine of Switzerland, who foon after 
Luther had declared againft the churcln 
of Rome ; and being then minifter of the 
church at Zurich, fell in with him, an@ 
preached openly againft indulgences, the 
mafs, the celibacy of the clergy, &c. 
What he differed from Luther in, con- 
cerned the eucharift ; for interpreting boc 
ef corpus meum, by hoc fignificat corpus 
meum, he maintained, that the bread and 
wine were only fignifications of the body 
and blood of Jefus Chrift ; whereas Lu- 
ther held a confubftantiation, As tothe 
matter of grace, Zuinglius feemed in~ 
clined to Pelagiani(m, in,which he dif- 
fered from Calvin. 


ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bound. 


ed by the canton of Schaffhaufen, on the 
north ; by the canton of Appenzel on the 
eaft; by Zug and Switz on the fouth ; 
and by Bern and Lucern on the weft, 
being fifty miles long, and forty broad. 
Zurich is alfo the name of the capital 
city of this canton, fituated eaft long. 
8° 30’, and north lat, 47° 52’. It is 
likewife the name of a Jake, twenty-four 
miles long, and three broad ; at the fourth 
end of which the city of Zurich ftands, 


ZUTPHEN, a city of a county of the 


fame name, in Gelderland, fituated on 
the river Yffel, fixteen miles north-eatt 
of Arnheim; eaft long. 6°, north lat, 


52° 15's 
ZUYDER- 


(fi 
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man Ocean, which lies in the middle of 


the United Provinces, having the iflands | 


of Texel, Flie, and Schelling, at the 
entrance of it, on the north; the pro- 
vinces of Friefland, Overyffel and Gel- 
decland on the eaft; Utrecht, and part 
of Holland on the fouth; and another 
part of Holland on the weft, The chief 
town is Amfterdam, 
ZWEIBRUGGEN, a county of the pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, in Germany, fub- 
ject to the duke of Deuxponts, 
*ZWICKOW, a towmof the circle of Up- 
per Saxony, and territory of Voightland, 
fituated on the river Muldaw, forty-fix 
miles fouth-welt of Drefden. 
ZWINGENBURG, or SwINGENBURG, 
a town of Germany, -in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and Jand of Heffe Darm- 
ftat, twelve miles north-eaft of Worms. 
‘ZY GJENA, or BALLANCE-FISH, in ich- 
thyology, a fpecies of fqualus, with a 
¢very broad tranfverfe hammer-like head. 
See the article SQuALUs. 
This is one of the moft extraordinary 
fifh in the world; in its form the general, 
fize is five or fix feet, but it grows to be 
much larger; the head is the moft extra- 
ordinary figure of that of any fifh. It is 
not oblong, and running in a line with 
that of the body, but is placed tranfverfe- 
ly, and has the appearance of the head of 
a hammer faftened to its handle; the 
eyes are large, and placed at the two ex- 
tremities; the mouth is tranfverfe cut on 


the lower part of the head, and fur-° 4 
ZYMOSIMETER is an inftrument pro- 


nifhed with three or four rows of fharp 
teeth; the noftrils are fmal] and not very 
confpicuous, and the foramina at the eyes 
are oblong and large; the body is oblong 
and moderately thick ; there are two back 
fins, anda pinna ani; the apertures of 
the gills are ten oblong flits, five an each 
fide, running from juft below the head 
towards the roots of the pectoral fins: the 
tail is divided into two parts, and the up- 
pér of thefe is much longer than the un- 
der. See plate CCCII, fig. 5. 
ZYGOMA, in anatomy, a bone of the 
head, otherwife called os jugale, being no 
fingte bone, but an union or affemblage 
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-\ WUYDERSEE, a great bay of the Ger- 


ZYMOLOGY, in chemiftry, is a term 


ZYTHOGALA, beer poffet, a drink re- 


’ acrimonious and difagreeable tafte the 


YT 
of two proceffes, or eminences of Ibones ; 
the one from the os temporis, tthe other 
from the os mala; thefe proceffles are 
hence termed the zygomatic preoceffes; 
and the future that joins them ‘together, 


is denoiwinated the zygomatic future. 
See PETROSA and SuTURE, 


ZYGOMATICUS, in anatomy, @ mulcle 


of the head, arifing from the os zygoma, 
whence its name, and terminating at the 
angle of the lips. This mufcle, though 


ufually fingle, is fometimes double _ 


throughout; at other times it has a 
double head ; fometimes its tail only is 
bifid, and it is varioufly interwoven with 
the adjoining ones. See the preceding 


article, 


ZYGOPHYLLUM, bean-capers, im bo- 


tany, a genus of the decandria-monogy- 
nia clafs of plants, the corolla whereof 
is compofed of five petals broadeift at the 
top; obtufe, emarginated and larger than — 
the cup; the neétarium confifts of ten 
convergent leaves, and includes the ger- 
men; the fruit is an oval pemtagonal 
capfule, formed of five valves, contain- — 
ing five cells, with fepta adhering to the 
valves; the feeds are numerous, roundifh, 
aud compreffed; the figure of the fruit 
is fubject to variation, and there is a 
fpecies in which the parts of fructification 
area fifth lefs. ‘This genus comprehends 
the fabago of Tournefort. 


ufed by fome writers, to exprefs @ treatife 
on fermentation, or the doétrine of fer- 
mentation in general, And, ! 


pofed by Swammerdam, wherewith to 
meafure the degree of fermentation oc- 
cafioned by the mixture of different mat- 
ters, and the degree of heat which thole 
matters acquire in fermenting; as alfo — 
the heat or temperament of the blood of 
animals. See the articles FERMENTA- 
TION, HEAT, &c. 


commended by Sydenham, as good to 
be taken after a vomit, for allaying the 


vomit has occafioned, as well ag te pre- 
vent gripes. 
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